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Women 
Believe In 





CAN YOU LOVE 
YOUR HUSBAND 
TOO MUCH? 


THE LITTLE PROFESSOR 
OF PINEY WOODS 


BY BETH DAY « COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


EAT PARTY FOOD 
AND GROW THIN 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE 





“7 orn” wo" 












A new kind 
of deodorant 


ban 


rolls on! 


More effective 






















than creams, easier to 


apply than sprays!* 





BAN is a new lotion form of deodorant that 
actually rolls on more effective protection .. . 
with a littlé revolving ball in the top of the 
bottle. This waste-proof, drip-proof applicator 
automatically spreads on just enough of 
BAN’s pleasing lotion to check perspiration .. . 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. BAN is safe for 
normal skin .. . won’t damage clothing. Get new 
BAN today—wherever fine toiletries are sold 


—98¢. 


*In a recent survey against the leading cream 
and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 














NOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPANA : 








Now-in a pretty new bottle... 
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etergent hands’ 
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1 believe it — both th 


hands were soaked in detergents? 





, 
the right hand was given Jergens Lotion care. Yes, Jergens topped all other lotions ue 
r stopping “Detergent Hands” when 447 women made this famous “Soak Test.’ * ( 
LOTION 
ns Loti has been steadily improved for 50 years. In the old or pretty, new bottle r 
‘ichest, creamlest ever. Never sticky! Never greasy! Use Jergens Lotion every day acpi cae 
le, at work) to keep hands ever glamorous. Still 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 
->tGENS LOTION POSITIVELY STOPS “DETERGENT HANDS” 
loctors and dermatol 


ogists. For a summary of above report, write to The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Laurence Critchell 


aha l 





Beth Day & Dr. Jones 


JOURNALITIES 


LAURENCE CRITCHELL was a soldier 
and officer for nearly a decade and 
he married a girl from Atlanta, 
Georgia, whom he met on the island 
.of Kyushu in Japan, where she was 
me 8% Fl an educational adviser 


to the American occu- 
pation. They have one 
small son, Peter, and 
live in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The Critch- 
ell “philosophy of fic- 
tion”: “Writers are 
needed who can take 
the old lanternlit play 
: of human affairs and 
write them into the real background 
we live with, which is the world. The 
Simple Story of Smith (page 34) is 
not a clear-cut example, but it’s an 
experiment along that line.”” Mod- 
ern and world-conscious though 
they may be, most readers will note 
the “‘simple story” is an ancient 
one—about a man who loved his 
fellow men. 


“T doubt that I’ll ever find another 
story like The Little Professor of 
Piney Woods,” BetH Day tells us. 
She has written many short stories, 
children’s books, biographies and 
magazine articles 
and in private life 
is the wife of au- 
thor and editor 
Donald Day. 
““My stay at 
Piney Woods 
School was all 
0 too short. A 
a =.) unique atmos- 
phere there— 
warmth, co- 
Operation, kindness. It’s a place 
you'd like to stay. Writing about it 
was a moving experience—not a job 


of craftsmanship, but of the heart. 





lorence Jane Soman 


You couldn’t get into that story and 
not become deeply, and'rewardingly, 
involved in it.”’ We believe everyone 
who begins reading on page 38 will 
feel the same way. 


In No Blueprint for Love, page 32, 
FLORENCE JANE SOMAN discloses 
what can happen in a stuck elevator. 
Of herself, she says, 
“Born in South Caro- 
lina, New York bred, 
happily married for 
eighteen years and 
writing fiction for 
seven. Passers-by stare 
strangely at me when 
I go down the street 
quietly babbling dia- 
logue to myself. My 
lawyer husband is a great help to me, 
and over the years has cheerfully 
unscrambled my metaphors, unsplit 
my split infinitives and lifted my 
dangling participles. We love read- 
ing, playing golf in Maine during 
the summer, the theater, double 
acrostics and the Dodgers.” 
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sor comfort 
and fit 
unsingwear 
panties 


in Celanese Ti ricocel, 





Tailored Brief withelastic leg trim. White, 
pink, blue, yellow. Sizes 4-7; 894; sizes 
8-9; $1.15; size 10, white only, $1.15 





“Baby Doll” with lace elastic trim. White, 
pink, blue, yellow, black, chartreuse, 
fuchsia. Sizes 4-7; $1; sizes 8-9; $1.25 








French-cut Pantie with flare leg for easy, 





comfortable fit. White and pink. Sizes 
4-7; $1.15; sizes 8-9; $1.35 


¢ Generously cut for smooth fit 

¢ G-i-v-e with every motion 

¢ Petal-soft for easy comfort 

¢ Sturdy, run-proof acetate tricot 
¢ Quick to wash and dry 


- With heat-resistant, featherlight 
waistband of exclusive, airy elastic 
lace that wears and wears and wears 


Nothing 





Faucets, counter tops come 
giossy clean with Brillo 
Soap Pads. Sturdy metal- 
fiber pads polish away food 
stains and sticky spills. 





Aluminum storm windows 
and door frames stay new- 
looking with Brillo! Paint 
specks, weather stains and 
streaks disappear—fast! 





Aluminum canisters, cake 
covers, ice buckets — so 
smart, and so easy to keep 
bright and spotless with 
thrifty Brillo Soap Pads! 


THRIFTIER! 5 and (2 pad boxes 


Fast as lightning! Brillo® Soap Pads 
make the scorchiest, crustiest pan shine like new! 


shines Aluminum 


like BRIELLO Soap Pads 


No soaking, no hard scrubbing! Brillo Soap 
Pads whisk off scorch and crust. No need for 
messy scouring powders, brushes, dishrags... 
Brillo polishes as it cleans. Every metal-fiber 
pad is plump with special-formula soap con- 
taining jeweler’s polish. That’s why nothing 
shines aluminum like Brillo Soap Pads! And 
Brillo is wonderful for cleaning sticky stove- 
tops, burners and ovens. Grand for casseroles! 


Brillo Soap Pads (red box) Soap-filled pads 
Brillo Cleanser (green box) Pads plus cake soap 





See a new star created each week on “STAR TONIGHT” on ABC-TV 
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Readers 


New Hope for 
Scarred Skins 


Los Angeles, California 

Dear Sir: You are to be congratulated 
for your accurate and conservative arti- 
cle on’ surgical planing in your October 
issue. It was especially gratifying that 
the eminent dermatologist, Dr. George 
Lewis, was given an opportunity to pre- 
sent the subject from the doctor's point 
of view. Thus, the treatment of acne pits 
and scars, a subject which in the past has 
often been tainted with quackery and 
sensationalism, has been accorded the 
recognition it merits. 

Because of the results we have ob- 
tained in the Surgical Planing Clinic at 
the Los Angeles County Hospital, we 
heartily agree that more of these clinics 
should be established to aid those unable 
to afford private care. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL AYRES III, M.D. 
RALPH LUIKART II, M.D. 

Department of Dermatology 


University of Southern California 
School of Medicine 


Count on Us 


Montclair, New Jersey 

Dear Goulds: I love the JOURNAL bet- 
ter than any other magazine and also 
have a complete file of Richard Pratt's 
old houses—which incidentally saved 
me having to purchase his books. Don’t 


tell him! 
en Sincerely, 


EDITH THOMAS 


Defense of 
American Wives 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 

Dear Editors: May I speak up? 
There's a rash of printed comment these 
days from abroad saying we are 
“spoiled,” ““greedy”’ and ‘‘domineering.”’ 
I say “‘we’’ feelingly because when I be- 
came an American citizen several years 
ago I discarded my ‘“‘British war bride”’ 
label—now I consider myself a fairly 
typical American housewife and mother. 
Frankly, I’m sick of these statements. 

I maintain that we do not boss our hus- 
bands, dominate our families or insist 
upon wearing the trousers—though per- 
haps to a stranger’s superficial glance 
this may appear to be so. Talk to a 
European, a man from the Far East, and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 


a RT 


Our baker, Taffy St. John (age six 
months), used the JOURNAL’s graham- 
rye-bread recipe: 

Soften 1 package quick dry yeast in 1 
cup warm water. Let stand 5 minutes. 
Add enough flour to make a soft sponge 
(around 1% cups) ; beat well. Cover and 
let rise in a warm place about 45 min- 
utes. Add 2 more cups warm water, 14 
cup molasses, 3 tablespoons melted but- 
ter or margarine, 1 tablespoon salt and 2 
cups graham-rye flour or 1 cup regular 
flour and 1 cup graham or whole-wheat 
flour; beat smooth. Then add 5 to 5% 
cups regular flour—enough to make an 
easily handled dough. Knead dough 
quickly and lightly on floured board ur- 
til smooth and elastic. Put in greased 
bowl. Cover and set in a warm place. 
Let rise until double in bulk, about 11% 
hours. When light, divide it into 2 equal 
portions. Shape into loaves and place in 
two 816" x 414" x 216" greased loaf 
pans. Cover and let rise until doubled in 
bulk again, about 1 hour. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 50 
minutes.— ED, 












Bro it 


What it takes— 
a dab of this, a dab of that. 





I guess this dough 
has risen enough. 





Don’t quite like the texture— 


needs more kneading. 





Here, have a piece. 


ANUARY, 1956 
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Tide CAME IN iT! 


’ ° ° ° This wonderful new G-E Automatic 

lere’s why TIDE belongs in your precious automatic! ates wits eeuk Setide tent | 
The makers of 25 automatics in it. . . just as so many other fine | 
recommend TIDE. Their machines are designed automatic washers do. The makers of 


for normal-sudsing products like TIDE. 


25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
And Tide is made to give the best possible performance...and e a 
the cleanest possible washes in them. In these automatics, RECOMMEND Tide: 


nothing can beat Tide for getting clothes clean ... no leading 


washday product made, including the sudsless detergents. 
Inpfactiy. 


No sudsless product made will wash cleaner 
than TIDE—and TIDE costs far less to use! 


If you, like the majority of automatic-washer owners, have one 
of these fine top-loading automatics, don’t think you must use 
a costly sudsless product. There isn’t a sudsless product made 
that can beat Tide for getting clothes clean. No wonder more 
women use Tide in automatics than any other washing product! 
Use Tide in yours! 


THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE 
IS 















Look! G.E.’s new Filter-Flo Washing System 
cleans and recieans the wash water! 


Here’s a great washing improvement that 
gives you dazzling clean clothes. The new 
General Electric washer circulates and fil- 
ters the wash water at the rate of 6 gallons 
per minute! Lint is filtered out right before 
your eyes. Sand and silt are removed at the 
bottom of the washbasket and flushed away. 






SEE THE NEW G-— AUTOMATIC WITH FILTER-FLO WASHING! 





Doggone it. Let’s face a fact squarely. If a dog 
doesn’t get Pard regularly, he just isn’t going to treat you 
like a man’s best friend should. There’s no mistaking 
Pard. It’s the one with good beef taste. Rich in 
beef variety meats, ground beef bone—plus the nutrients and 
vitamins dogs need to keep up to sniff. Great scott! 
Don’t forget to bring home Pard to your dog. 
Swift makes it—it must be good. 


MADE BY 
SWIFT 


.e-SO you can 
feed your dog as 
well as you feed 
your family. 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
he dislikes even the concept of the kind 
of equality American husbands and 
wives achieve. In his resentment he is 
quick to brand the American husband a 
slave to his wife's demands. 

Perhaps we are called bossy because we 
are put in the position nowadays of hav- 
ing to make many decisions with regard 
to our households, finances and families. 
Our hard-working husbands are usually 
busy, and when a minor decision is called 
for they welcome our ideas and co-opera- 
tion. No doubt this sort of arrangement 
does seem odd to men who have an in- 
grained belief that they are superior to 
women and that they are absolute boss 
in the family, with special rights and free- 
doms of their own. 

Notice, as I have, the curiosity that 
other women have about us—about our 
lives and the way we run our homes. 
Along with interest goes a little envy of 
our successful management of household 
affairs and the secure place that we oc- 
cupy in our husbands’ hearts. 





Spoiled? 


I was reared in England where a 
woman would never be expected to 
change the washer on a faucet, repair an 
electric plug or assemble pieces of furni- 
ture, but I have learned to do jobs which 
no European woman would think of do- 
ing. These are just chores which we all 
find time for—besides the cooking, wash- 
ing, gardening, hostessing; the list is 
practically endless, whereas there is an 
end to the European woman's list. Her 
life is actually far less complicated—but 
she maintains ours is simpler due to 
machines! Because our gadgets aid us in 
carrying out our vast number of responsi- 
bilities, we are called spoiled! I should 
like to subject these people to the vari- 
ous pressures under which we live. 

I’m also fed up with hearing that 
Americans work hard (to the point of 
ulcers or a heart attack) because thcir 
wives are so greedy and demanding. 
American men work hard because the 
competition is tough, the opportunities 
are brighter than anywhere else in the 
world. Because they love their wives 
they like to give them pretty things— 
and we accept them with gratitude. We 
all try to stretch the dollar as far as 
possible—not for our own benefit, but 
for the good of our homes and families. 
However, why should we hide the fact 
that we want to look our best? This is 
surely basic in every woman. 

I believe the real reason for our being 
happy is the relationship that exists be- 
tween most American husbands and 
wives. In many countries the husband 
would be out in the evening visiting his 
club, pub, or mistress. In the States a 
man would more likely be partnering his 
wife in a number of activities: learning a 
foreign language, taking a course at the 
local dance studio or educational center, 
or participating in some school or church 
function. Or they would both be at home 
reading or watching television; the point 
is, they would be together. I'm all for the 
American philosophy of marriage! 

Sincerely, 
JUNE PEEL WARREN 


Half the Pleasure — 


Beloit, Wisconsin 

Dear Editors: My family was poor, but 
as I look back now I can see that we 
were very rich—because our lives were 
filled with anticipations. How can mod- 
ern children know that sweet period of 
waiting when their lives are already 
filled with so much? They are gifted the 
year round. Ice cream and candy have 
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become a daily habit. Even the simple 
act of waiting for dessert has lost its joy 
because Junior has such easy access to 
the cooky jar. 

Most of us can afford to fulfill all of 
our children’s desires, but nothing can 
buy anticipation and its resultant glow. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICIA SMITH 
P.S. This may sound “‘old hat’’ but Iam 
only twenty-three years old. 


Even Repairmen 
are Puzzled 


Alliance, Nebraska 

Dear Editors: Two years ago we 
moved into an apartment with no wash- 
ing facilities. We bought an automatic 
and paid cash, as we hada little savings. 
It worked fine for the first year and 


we were very happy with it. In January © 


of this year it began to balk. It would 
stop in the middle of a load and refuse to 
go any further. I would have to let the 
water cool and wring and rinse by hand. 
We called the dealer and he sent his nine- 
teen-year-old ‘‘service man.”’ He puzzled 
over it most of a day and put in a new 


clutch. The machine worked—for two 


days. We called him back. He puzzled 
over it for another half day and decided 
it needed another new clutch. It worked 
again, for four loads of wash. We paid 
the bill, which was a nice $37.50. 


My husband talked with our dealer — 


and he said he just couldn’t find a well- 


trained service man. He said that actu- — 


ally there wasn’t anything wrong with 


the make of automatic we had, but it © 


was just too far advanced for the average © 


repair man. Sincerely, 


EDITH B. FRERICHS 


» Laborsaving devices have changed 
our way of life. It’s for the better—when 
the appliances operate. It’s logical to ex- 
pect some service for these mechanical 
appliances—but when local service peo- 
ple can’t keep them operating the situa- 
tion becomes serious. Can it be some of 
our automatic appliances have become 
too complicated? ED. 


Nehru’s Sister Replies 


Bombay, India 

Dear Editors: 1 see trom a letter pub- 
lished in your September issue that Mr. 
Vincent Sheean is visiting India to en- 
lighten us and to represent our misgiv- 
ings which he happens to collect third- 
hand from secondhand parties. 

I am, however, thankful to him for 
giving me an opportunity to contradict 
the misquotations which some papers 
and Mr. Sheean have made. Whatever 
criticism of my article I have come across 
is from those who have not read the orig- 
inal article and have only seen its misrep- 
resentation as reported by the London 
Daily Express. 

My brother's face has grown gentler 
with time and his eyes have a sad and 
distant look. But he is essentially a 
man who pulsated with every throb of 
the people and drew inspiration from 
their desires and aspirations. You have 
to see him at a public meeting when the 


barriers which surround him are re- | 


moved and he mixes with the crowd! But 


no one in power can remain sensitive to © 


every mood which sways the people. It is 
the difference between the leader of the 
revolution and the one on whose shoul- 
ders the duty of governing them falls 
later on. The words ‘“‘coarsened by 
power” have no other implication except 


to grow less sensitive than before. I have | 


not stated in my article that my brother 
has become a dictator. He is too much of 
a democrat to be one. My quotation 
from his anonymous writing has been 


misused even by Mr. Sheean, who has | 


obviously not read my article. To say 
that he was impatient of criticism does 
not mean that he was a dictator. 


As to the examples of my minor errors ~ 


which Mr. Sheean seeks to correct on the 
authority of Mr. Mathai, all that I need 


say to Mr. Sheean is that Mr. Mathai | 


joined my brother in 1946. He should be | 


the last person to be quoted as an au- 
thority on what happened before 1946 
or what my brother's food tastes are. 
Yours faithfully, 
KRISHNA NEHRU HUTHEESING 


I, 
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THIS NEW LANDMARK BOOK BY 


Bernardine Kiel ty 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


---TO DEMONSTRATE A SENSIBLE PLAN by which 


children naturally acquire a love of good books 


x. . . and at the same time are inspired by the 









%& THE PLAN - A simple and 
sure way to have your child 
acquire a love of good 
books and broaden his un- 
derstanding of the world is 
to have him learn about 
and emulate the men and 
” women who have made his- 
’. All the world’s past — and particularly 
erican history —can be presented as a 
tinuously exciting adventure, so that he 
wish to learn about it—more, and ever 
2 This is the essence of the plan. It is 
t around a group of excellent books about 
great events and figures in history, called 
»dmark Books. Boys and girls have found 
3e books just as absorbing as a movie or a 
vision show. They are written by out- 
ading contemporary authors, most of 
ym have made their reputations in the field 
erious adult writing: authors like Samuel 
okins Adams, C. S. Forester, Dorothy 
field Fisher, Bernardine Kielty, John 
son Brown, Thomas B. Costain, MacKin- 
_Kantor, Vincent Sheean and John 
ather—among others. The books are illus- 
ed by well-known artists. 






DNE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP WITH NO 
IGATION TO CONTINUE - As a demon- 
tion we will be happy to send with our 
ipliments any one of the six books pic- 
rd at right. See how your own young 
jer takes to it—then decide within one 
ath if you wish the membership to con- 


great figures and events of world history 


tinue. If not, simply let us know and we will 
immediately cancel the membership. 


3% EVERY MONTH a new Landmark Book will 
be received by your child, addressed to him 
personally, and this is always an exciting 
event in every home when it happens. Each of 
the books takes up an important event or an 
outstanding figure in history. In time, every 
significant happening will be covered, from 
prehistoric times up to the present. The price 
of each book is $1.50, plus a few cents post- 
age. No matter what your decision, the com- 
plimentary book is free. 


%& PRIDE OF POSSESSION - As an extra gift, 
your child will receive a packet of 50 hand- 
some bookplates. Thus he can feel that he is 
collecting his own library—his very own—not 
merely an indiscriminate part of yours. He 
will come to love good books all the more if 
he learns to treasure them among his per- 
sonal possessions. 


te YOU MAY CANCEL AT ANY TIME - You 
may give this plan a trial for as long or as 
short a period as you like—even for a single 
month, which will cost nothing. The compli- 
mentary book and the bookplates will be 
shipped within a few days. Your child will 
receive thereafter (unless, of course, you 
decide otherwise) one exciting Landmark 
Book each month. In this sensible way your 
boy or girl will be encouraged to develop an 
appreciation of good books (without pressure 
from you), and gradually absorb and be in- 
spired by the whole wonderful story of history. 
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j history emerges from an ex- 
citing biography of the 
French queen. Remarkably 
well, the author seems to 
have re-created her period... 
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Bouquet Soap, you can give your 


row of beauty products... but so 
much quicker and easier. Start to- 
day and watch your skin thrive! 
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3-way beauty care actually cleans “a 
cleaner than creams timulates 
gently, softens and smooths your 


skin, too. Just like using a whole 
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Holly keeps her favorite bone on the hearth! 


The voice of the wind is a strange and 
wonderful thing! In summer, the air 
breathes soft, it is a gentle whispering 
sound. In autumn, around the hurri- 
cane season, the wind has a heavy roar 
with an overtone of shrillness as if some 
long-dead Scotch piper were engaging 
the bagpipes. At such times, one can- 
not tell where the wind blows from, it 
blows in all directions at once. Now, in 
January, it is a wind speaking of cold 
north places, wild and lonely, of far- 
away wastelands we shall never see. It 
is the kind of wind that makes me feel I 
ought to go out and face it, for what- 
ever it means. 

I get a sudden feeling, as I beat my 
way to the woodshed, that I ought to 
be rubbing sticks together for a fire on 
some snowy hill, and facing the wolves 
with a proud smile. But this adventur- 
ous spirit lasts briefly with me; I am 
glad to scoot back to the applewood 
fire and the soup kettle swinging lazily 
over the coals. 

It is a pity, rather, to lose the dreams 
of youth and become practical. I used 
to long so for a desert island with 
creaming surf, ivory beaches, and jade 
trees full of emerald and scarlet birds, 
and no responsibilities at all—just an 
island. However, of late, I always won- 
der who would fill that cavity in the 
upper-right-hand tooth on a desert is- 
land? And what would one do in case 
of an attack of appendicitis? And then 
suppose, oh suppose, one got one’s 
bifocals hung up on a monkeynut tree 
and the rims went off! Since my current 
bifocals took to slipping down on my 
nose, I can sometimes see things three 
ways at once, but this gets to be tire- 
some. On a desert island, this would go 
on forever. So, on the whole, I would 
prefer to be within striking distance of 
one of those nice neat blond young 
men who fit glasses and hold the frames 
up to a blue flame and measure and 
then say, ‘““There!”’ 

Some of our neighbors departed for 
Florida this week, that being one way 
of approximating South Sea islands. 
Holly came home with a large pink 
fuzzy rabbit which she had helped her- 


“something, I reflected, as I laid away! 
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self to as they packed. She brought it i x 
proudly, she slept with her head on its§\ 
ears, she took it riding with her, she hag if : 
a pal for life. We keep wondering if the l 
small boy who owned said toy screamed}; 
all the way to Clearwater because his 
rabbit had been left behind, but it was I 
of course, too late to do anything about#: 
it. The fortunes of the chase were on | 
Holly’s side. An Irish setter, she would® 
say, is a retriever, and what better taf; 
retrieve than a loppity pink rabbit? 
A prerevolutionary house has a greater 
deal of charm, but there are drawbacks. 
I thought of this when we had a sudden 
January thaw last week and the house 
got boiling hot. At three o’clock in the I 
morning, I decided to raise a windowfi 
and get a breath of air. Cicely was home’ 
for the weekend and sleeping in a hot® 
box upstairs, the cockers and Irish were 
beginning to pant, so I crept out to thef 
back kitchen, got out the toolbox,f: 
found the hammer and a block of wood. 
I gave a few soft blows, but nothing 
happened; I whacked harder, I bega 
banging. Suddenly Cicely and Jill ma: 
terialized, wild-eyed, screaming, ““What’s 
wrong? What are you doing? Whatever! 
is ——” 
“T am merely opening a window,” IP 
replied with dignity. 
Well, these modern windows must be 


the block and hammer; just imagine}; 
Opening a window by hand! 
As I wiped the flecks of paint from 
my hands, I felt the air coming in, and# 
it was lovely. The smell of melting sno 
and the curious winter scent from thi 
swamp, and a small whiff of applewoo 
smoke from the chimney, all came td 
me in a heavenly blend. There was 
buttermilk sky at four that morning a 
the thin, chilly moon slipped quietl 
along her sea of sky. But as I watched, 
cold wind swung over the world, th 
sky was gone, and the house shuddered 
with cold. 
“Oh, never mind,” I said crossly to 
Holly, and I stuffed a bath towel in they 
open window. I could hammer it shut} 
in the morning. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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“Wandering in the Moonlight,” by Tu Chin, 
circa 1465—87. Hanging scroll; ink and slight 
color on paper. Height 61°s” ; width, 2812”. 


Across the Street. 


l am writing this in Berlin. Before it ap- 
pears I shall be back home in America. 
But I want to record an experience that 
seems to me to be of great importance. 

Here in Berlin, two worlds meet. Their 
frontiers are not between two countries, 
but run through the streets of one of 
Europe’s great capitals and, within the 
limits of the city, these frontiers are open. 
Anyone can move in and out at will. 

To travel eastward beyond the city ev- 
eryone, German or foreigner, needs a pass, 
which is not easy to obtain. 

But one need only walk through the 
Brandenburg Gate to enter a communist 
state, and the capital city of that state—for 
the seat of the “German Democratic Re- 
public” is here in a suburb of Greater 
Berlin. 

As a youthful American newspaper cor- 
respondent I lived in this city, successively 
in two apartments, with an office in the 
once famous Unter den Linden, and the 
corps of foreign newspaper correspondents 
to which I belonged forgathered in the 
Hotel Adlon, in one or two cafés in the 
neighborhood, and met regularly at press 
conferences in the Wilhelmplatz, where 
the Chancellery and Foreign Office of the 
first German Republic had their offices. 
As with most residents of great cities, my 
life was largely confined to a fairly re- 
stricted area, between office, home and 
these meeting places. 

For four years, then, Berlin—and a cer- 
tain part of Berlin—was my home. In the 
morning I read its newspapers. During 
each day I spoke more German than Eng- 
lish, and in the evenings I went to Berlin 
theaters. I had more friends among Ber- 
liners than among Americans, who, in the 
days before Hitler, were a small colony. 

Now all that part of Berlin is commu- 
nist. Its people are not communist, but 
they are compelled to live as communists. 
A communist official works in the war- 
shattered but restored building in which I 
once wrote dispatches. A communist, I 
have no doubt, lives in one of the apart- 
ments I once occupied, for only commu- 
nists have such apartments. 

One has a different feeling about visiting 
a communist state in which one is a 
stranger. But Berlin was once my home. 
Then, for a long time, I never revisited it, 
for I was persona non grata to Hitler’s 
terrible regime. But when victory in the 
war was sure, I thought of my old, if tem- 
porary, home, where a new and brighter 
democracy would, I prayed, rise out of the 
ashes. Now my Berlin is communist, under 
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another dictatorship, living a way of life 
utterly different from the democracy I had 
known or imagined. 

Many of my old friends are dead, the 
best and noblest of them tortured and 
hanged by the Nazi maniac who brought 
things to the present pass. Most of those 
who survived are in the free west side of the 
city—across the city streets where the West 
begins—or scattered elsewhere in the West. 

But not all. Some deliberately chose 
communism, and I| think of them long and 
hard, and wonder why. I want, with one 
part of my mind, to go and see them—over 
there, down that street—and have it out 
with them. But I know it is futile. They 
have chosen the other world, for whatever 
reason, and it is no longer the world of the 
cozy discussions in the apartments of 
friends twenty-five years ago. They have 
chosen the other world. Some, perhaps, 
out of opportunism. They are doing very 
well, I hear, ranking high as intellectuals, 
living in fine apartments, exercising power. 
But I do not believe all of them are oppor- 
tunists. I must be honest with myself and 
with them. They chose because they be- 
lieved in communism. Because they be- 
lieved, all the time, that it was better than 
our world, and that, through whatever 
errors and travails, the future belonged to 
communism, the future of all mankind. 

I have a quixotic memory that seems to 
work only by associations. Now, in this 
city, I remember conversations (and pre- 
dictions) I heard twenty-five years ago, 
words I had forgotten, never having taken 
them seriously at the time. Now I am 
compelled to take communism seriously. 
It is a way of life that eastward from Ber- 
lin’s Brandenburg Gate embraces 800,- 
000,000 people, and in Europe and Asia is 
raising new generations in its faith. It is a 
way of life that I reject with all my mind 
and soul. But I must have it out with my- 
self. We of the West must all have it out 
with ourselves. And in the next ten years it 
will be far more necessary than in the past 
thirty. 

Here, where one is, as it were, cheek to 
cheek with communism, one observes 
more clearly than at home. At home it is 
not there, across the street. Its frontier does 
not run through Fifth Avenue in New 
York. Refugees are not fleeing to Park 
Avenue from Central Park West at the 
rate of 20,000 per month and 10 per cent of 
them, later, returning to communism. Why 
do any of them return? Is not that a more 
important and significant question to ask 
than why they come in the first place? 
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Some, of course, are just unsettled people who 
would be restless and discontented anywhere. 
Someare disappointed to find that in the West 
one must also work hard for even a modest 
livelihood. But what of the others, however 
few their numbers may be? And especially 
those who have the idealism of youth? And 
especially since a majority of those who go 
back from the West are young? 

For East Berlin is shabby and its shops 
shoddy, while West Berlin is sparkling with 
life, light and luxury. In East Berlin one lives 
on ration cards, or buys in shops at four 
times the rationed price—which few can af- 
ford. In West Berlin one receives one’s wages 
in the soundest currency in Europe—higher 
than the Swiss franc. In all West Germany 
no one is unemployed, and everyone from 
the east can find a job. Why does anyone go 
back ? 

They go because for some of them pros- 
perity is not enough. Under communism 
they have dreamed of a freedom and a com- 
munity of freedom deeper than they find. 
Under the pressure of communist material- 
ism they have, if inarticulately, imagined 
supramaterial values. In the west, unless they 
meet men and women who, rejecting com- 
munism, also reject the idea that the chief 
substance and justification of life is eco- 
nomic progress, they find only another form 
of materialism. They go back because of 
disillusionment—because they have not 
found the spiritual home they sought. 

Others stay for their missions’ sake. The 
pastors of churches—mostly Lutheran 
Evangelical—remain with 
their flocks. Teachers, the 
older ones, who have not 
yet been converted to 
communism or brought 
up in its tenets, stay with 
their schools as long as al- 
lowed. It is not difficult to 
encounter some of these, 
here in West Berlin. The 
Berlin - Brandenburg 
Synod of the Evangelical 
Church has been meeting during these days 
in which I write, in Spandau, a West Berlin 
suburb. Nearly half the participants have 
come from the communist zone. 

I went to talk with them, and theirs is a 
double story. On the one hand, it is a tale of 
struggles for the souls of men and women, 
and especially of children and youth, against 
the heaviest odds; on the other hand it is a 
testimony of the spiritual inadequacy of the 
West in this struggle—for the West still does 
not understand the power and pull of 
communism. 

It is all very well to say that ““communism 
is an international conspiracy in behalf of a 
foreign power.’’ Today we must at least ask, 
“In behalf of what power?” In Europe there 
are nine communist states, all of which, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia, recognize the Soviet 
Union as their political and spiritual center. 
Although all (with the possible exception of 
Yugoslavia) follow the lead of Moscow, they 
also have their own special national interests. 
Those which have not been formally an- 
nexed (the Baltic States) are slowly being 
allowed more free play for those interests. 


world. 


I communism were primarily an “‘inter- 
national conspiracy,’ it could never have 
spread as it has. It is far more accurate to 
describe it as the greatest missionary enter- 
prise in the world today, financed out of the 
budgets of powerful and less powerful states, 
and manned by zealous and fanatical be- 
lievers. Where communism has not won 
power it proselytes by every method, seeking 
to break down the unity and tradition of ev- 
ery society. Where it has the power, it 
creates an entirely new and total way of life. 

It knows that it cannot, to any extent, 
succeed with the old. It can only terrorize 
them by open or veiled methods. If a man 
has no property from which to live, and must 
work, and if he cannot eat without a ration 
card, one needs few concentration camps for 
dissidents, even if they are the huge if silent 
majority. The worker in Communist Ger- 
many labors, theoretically, for a forty-two- 
hour week, but must work overtime for any- 
thing beyond mere subsistence. And outside 





Great men are they who 
see that spiritual is 
stronger than any material 
force;that thoughts rule the 
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of working hours he must, to protect himsel 
attend classes in Marxism, lectures, educa 
tional theaters, participate in unendin 
collection drives and in civil defense, op 
ganized in every factory and firm. 

He is perpetually occupied, occupied t 
exhaustion, and so is his wife; for all wome: 
except the old, feeble or pregnant work 
There is little time for a private life, priva 
thoughts, private interests. 


Bur in a communist state the old a 
merely to be kept out of mischief, until a ne 
generation supplants them. And this ne 
generation will not have to be terrorize 
because it will be completely conditioned an 
“adjusted” to communism. 

At the age of two or three, the child goe 
to kindergarten. From the time his mind be 
gins to form, it is directed to the socialig 
concept. There is, he is taught, a good anda’ 
evil world, a new and an old one. The goo 
and new is his world, he is taught, in whic 
everyone is working for the advancement q 
humanity; the evil and old is one in whi 
everyone is fighting for his personal ad 
vancement. 

As the child grows older he is taught wha 
a socialist child must, and may not, do. 
must be industrious. He must be obedien 
respect his teachers and follow their instrug 
tions. He must not be deflected by religio 
ideas, for religion is a superstition. Abo 
all, he must participate, for not to participat 
is ‘‘antisocial.’’ He must participate in spo 
in discussions (concerning the nature of goo 
and evil from a socialis 
standpoint), in distribu 
ing and signing resol 
tions, in collecting mone 
to defend “‘the victims ¢ 
fascism’’—fascism bei 
made identical with “carp 
italist”’ societies. 

Communism thus fil 
the whole of the child 
thought and life#It is a re 
ligion—‘‘the liberation ¢ 
humanity”; a catechism—the repetition 
Marxian “truths”; a philosophy—as th 
child grows older—Marxian dialectical m@ 
terialism; a behavior pattern—communi 
comradeship and solidarity; and a task 
every child a missionary, with a speci 
function. 

The “‘good”’ child faces a materially secur 
future. If he is bright, industrious and kno 
his catechism, he will go to high schoo 
technical school or the university. Comm 
nist literature today is replete with Horati 
Alger stories—poor boy makes good. 
these stories, a worker’s son, born in cap 
talist poverty, rises to be a chief engineer; 
poor peasant lad becomes the director of 
great collective farm, but all by “servi 
humanity.” 

The bad child is the nonparticipator. T 
case against him is not what he does, b 
what he fails to do with enthusiasm. T 
punishment is to be shut out of things, le 
out of the hikes and games, with the doors ¢ 
higher education closed against all ac 
vancement. 

The education is puritanical. A conj 
munist-reared child is expected to be mode} 
and well behaved. As a youth he is n¢ 
licentious. There is little juvendle deliy 
quency. What, then, is wrong with all this 
The child is not unhappy; or, if he is, F 
cannot possibly explain why. 

Nor can his Christian parents and past¢ 
or priest adequately explain what is wron; 
Church and Sunday school are still tolerate¢ 
but the child who attends them is not § 
“good” and worthy of advancement as th 
child who doesn’t. His mother, father an 
pastor do not dare point out to him the di 
ference between the teachings of Mose} 
Christ and Marx. If they drew clear paralle’ 
and differences, they would immediately § 
accused of trespassing over the boundar 
between church and state. They must try t 
bring him up in their own faith, with i 
ethics, freedoms and_ responsibilities, ¢ 
though communism did not exist! Thus th 
child in the first stages of his encounter wit 
communism is torn between two worlds, or 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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An important message 


to everyone who takes aspirin 


for the relief of headaches, discomfort of colds, muscular aches and pains. 

















Medical science knows 
that a pain reliever must 
go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream 
to relieve pain. 


Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid ingredients. 
These speed the pain reliever 
out of the stomach and into 
the blood stream twice as fast 
as aspirin. So... 


Bufferin acts twice as fast 
as aspirin to relieve pain. 
And it won’t upset 

your stomach as 

aspirin often does. 


CATCHING COLD? 


TAKE BUFFERIN! 
Acts twice as fast as aspirin 
to relieve cold miseries. 





BUFFERIN 


= acts twice as fast 
as aspirin! 


Wont upset your stomach 


Check these facts with your physician: 


Ask your own doctor about Bufferin’s ability to relieve 
pain and its freedom from harmful ingredients. 


8 years of continuous medical research in hospitals and 
clinics have established Bufferin’s effectiveness and speed. 
Bufferin has met the same rigid tests a doctor demands 
of medicines used in his own practice. 


These tests prove the antacid ingredients in Bufferin 
speed the pain-relieving ingredient into the blood stream 
twice as fast as aspirin. They also protect you from the 
upset stomach aspirin often causes. 

Note: BUFFERIN was first made available to the medical 
and dental professions in October, 1948. Since then, 
EACH YEAR, MORE AND MORE PEOPLE, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, have switched from aspirin to 
BUFFERIN for faster relief of pain without stomach upset. 


Most people take two Bufferin 
tablets as the usual dose. 


P.S. If you suffer pain of arthritis or rheumatism, 
ask your physician about BUFFERIN. 


| A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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It's real 
chocolate 


an) 


Baker’s 
makes it best! 


Follow easy recipes on package for cake and luscious 
. all pure chocolate through and through! 


frosting .. 
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‘Don’t think I haven’t noticed how you’ve been neglecting me.”’ 


or the cold winter nights when 

we’re holed up indoors, when the 
wind howls outside and the fire in the 
fireplace burns briskly, it is pleasant 
to settle down with a good-natured 
funny book. THURBER’S DOGS, for in- 
stance, “‘written by a man who owned 
his first dog before the battleship 
Maine was sunk.’? This book is a 
treasure. There couldn’t be better 
stories about dogs, or funnier pictures 
of dogs, or a more delightful way to 
spend an hour. 


IT ALL STARTED WITH EUROPA, by 
Richard Armour, is another. This is a 
short history covering everything. “For 
recreation the Pharaohs enjoyed hiding 
articles where archaeologists would have 
trouble finding them.” . . . “The men in 
Greek statues are usually throwing dis- 
cuses, picking thorns out of the feet, 
struggling with snakes or dying of gaul 
trouble.’ . . . “Chivalry was a system 
whereby you pledged yourself to do good 
deeds even when you didn't feel in the 
mood. (One advantage over the Boy Scouts 
was that instead of helping old ladies you 
helped young ladies.) . . . “One of the 
best things about being a monk was that 
you could slop around all day in your bath- 
robe.” . . . “Hugh Capet tried uniting 
Champagne, Burgundy and Bourbon, and 
died shortly thereafter.” .. . It may not 
sound funny, but this reader loved it! 


Speaking of statues, Noel Coward 
once sent a picture post card of Venus 
de Milo to the little daughter of a 
friend. On it he wrote: ‘’This is what 
will happen to you if you don’t stop 
biting your finger nails.”’ 


One of the novels destined for the best- 
seller list (publication February 2) is MR. 
HAMISH GLEAVE, by Richard Llewel- 
lyn (How Green Was My Valley). Usinga 
dramatic spy-thriller build-up, it tells the 
story of a young English diplomat, old- 
school-tie type, who “‘leaves it all’? and 
disappears behind the Iron Curtain. Un- 
doubtedly based on the now famous 
Maclean-Burgess case, it gives a new 
slant on the English Foreign Office, and 
quite persuasively advances political ar- 
guments with which we will all quarrel. 
But it is a book you will not put down. 
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They think of everything. Now an au- 
thor with a new baby has penned a book on 
how she reconciled her first child to the new 
little brother: A TINY BABY FOR YOU, by 
Nancy Langstaff, with fine photographs — 
by Suzanne Szasz. 






WE DIE ALONE, by David Howarth, 
is another irresistible. This is the account 
of an almost unbelievable feat of human 
endurance. A small group of saboteurs 
sailed from England in 1943 with orders 
to destroy a certain German airfield near 
the Arctic. Only one of the group sur- 
vived—and how he escaped, alone and 
unable to walk for months, on the high | 
plateau that separates Norway and 
Sweden, how he managed to live at all, 
and how the courageous Norwegians 
helped him, is one of the most heroic 
tales of the war. e 


Bible times and Bible characters 
are a constant challenge to writers, 
and just now there are two excellent 
books in that field. 


HEROES, KINGS AND MEN, by Louis 
Paul. is a must for anyone interested in 
the history behind the Old Testament. 
Here it is, from the time of Abraham to 
the death of Jesus. For all the work and 
research that must have gone into it—and 
a masterly job it is!—this long and impor- 
tant passage of history comes forth light 
and fresh and ever entertaining. 


In LIFE AND LANGUAGE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, Mary Ellen Chase does 
her research directly in the Bible itself. 
From the subjects that the old Hebrews 
omitted, from the words they used so fF 
warmly, she has made a_ fascinating | 
analysis of their character. 





What was it about these ancient He- 
brews ? They were not distinguished by mil- | 
itary organization like the Assyrians and 
Babylonians and Romans; they were not 
builders like the Egyptians and the Ro- 
mans ; not seafaring, like the Greeks and |& 
the Phoenicians ; not skilled in the work of | 
their hands like the Greek sculptors; not 
speculative like the Greek philosophers. 
What was it they had? For one thing, she 
points out, they had health. The only peo- | 
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¢ The original blend of 
Ancho-Chili pods, sun- 
cured in Old Mexico. 


@ No salt or filler added! 
It’s all active flavor! 


¢ Grinder-fresh. Sealed 
in glass! 


GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
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ine CASH FOR YOU! 


you can have more cash in your pocket if 
yt your spare time to work. Write for our 
making plan. No obligation. 


RCULATION COMPANY, 276 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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WITHOUT 1¢ COST! 


Get this big gleaming 48-Cup Electric 
Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn and never pay 
or send a single penny! I’!] send it to you 
in advance along with a supply of my fa- 
mous flavoring. All you need to do is have 
10 members of your group each sell only 
5 bottles and the 48-Cup Urnis yours to 
keep! Take as long as 60 days. No money 
down...we givecredit. Not acent of your 
own money is needed, 

KM TD To. ever Write now for this 
s Scaumnacd by “2 amazing offer. 


Good Housekeeping Anna Elizabeth Wade 
ror 1982 Tyree Street 


245 apvearistd wore 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


{ional New, First-Time Ideas in 
\*\ GREETING CARDS! 


We'll Send These 
Vat CeO A LOR CL 


EXTRA MONEY! 


It’s Easy-Fast-and Fun 
to Make $75 to $500 in Spare Time 
\ Just show these 2 spectacular never-before- 
seen box assortments to friends, etc. They 
“go wild’’ over sensational new 3-in-1 Royal 
» DeLuxe All-Occasion Ass’t. with the three 
different popular shapes, and the T’ ALL- 
, IN-FUN Humorous Ass’t. for Birthdays, 
. Anniversaries, Baby-Births, Get-Well,etc. 
\ Each sells for low price—you make up to 
SOc profit on every $1.00 you take in. 
%. Also 40 other big money makers... . Gift 
wy Nrappings, Stationery, Novelty Gifts,and 
exquisite new Easter Card Ass’t. 
SEND NO MONEY! Mai! coupon NOW 
for 2 assortments shown, postpaid and 
on approval, plus Free Illustrated Catalog 
of entire fast-sellingline, Money-Making Plans 


Wallace Brown, 11 East 26thSt.,Dept. A-9, NewYork 10 


















New York 10, Ne Y. 


-O Greeting Card Assortments on approval, | 
fH Gane of Money Makers. 


ple in the Old Testament who are ill are 
those that live in Samaria or elsewhere on 
the low coastal plain, not in the high 
Judean country. They were the most alive 
people of whom history bears record— 
alert, responsive, watchful. Nothing es- 
caped their eyes or their ears. They hada 
sense of wonder and an instinct for worship 
that grew out of this intense aliveness. 
Above all they had a rare ability with 
words, and it was through this gift of 
words that their peculiar genius has been 
bequeathed to posterity. 


Miss Chase gives chapter and verse 
for her interpretations, and you find 
youarereading theBible withnew zest. 


THE SECRET OF THE HITTITES, by 
C. W. Ceram (Gods, Graves and Schol- 
ars),is important at this point. It describes 
the rediscovery by a handful of archaeol- 
ogists of that nation which was more 
powerful than Egypt before 2000 B.c., 
but of which, until recently, the world 
knew practically nothing! 


On January 17, 250 years ago, in the 
city of Boston, was born just about the 
greatest American of all time—Benjamin 
Franklin. You can read his letters now, in 
1956, and you might almost be reading the 
words of a contemporary, except that you 
would have to search a long time to finda 
contemporary—in Washington, say—who 
can think or write that clearly. 


MR. FRANKLIN, edited by Leonard 
Labaree and Whitfield Bell, Jr., is 
a volume of his letters printed and illus- 
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Franklin and his kite. 


trated very elegantly, in celebration of 
this 250th anniversary. It contains 27 let- 
ters, only a small part cf the full edition 
of Franklin’s papers which are now in the 
process of being edited. But these few are 
rewarding—so rational, humorous, 
worldly, casual, entirely unpretentious 
and unself-conscious. 


You do not have to care about whales 
to enjoy FOLLOW THE WHALE, by Ivan 
T. Sanderson. This is a natural. No 
other book quite compares with it. It’s 
about navigation and shipbuilding and 
cartography, about anthropology and 
paleontology and exploration, about 
Neolithic man-hunting porpoises around 
10,000 B.c. and about whales and whal- 
ing. It is vast and voluminous, informa- 
tive and entertaining. Men should enjoy 
it particularly. e 


Automobiles are getting more and 
more numerous in Europe. In 1959, in 
17 countries of Western Europe, there 
was one motor vehicle to every 20 in- 
habitants. In 1955 there was one to 
every 12. In 1962 it is predicted that 
there will be one for every 6 persons. 


But the roads are not keeping up. Last 


summer I was riding in a bus on one of 


those high winding mountain roads. The 
height and the turns were so ghastly that I 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 


44 good Cup ot coffee tastes even better Wi 








PREAM 


New, instant ‘creamer 


in thrifty powdered form! 


Rich, delicious 100% dairy product! Pream 
is made entirely from fresh, sweet cream and 
other milk products — nothing added! This 
wonderful new “creamer” never sours or turns; 
in daily use, keeps its delicate flavor right 


WONDERFUL, NO-COOK CHOCOLATE 
FROSTING. Cream 3 tbs. butter. Blend in 
3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar mixed 
with 1 tbs. Pream. Add, little by little, 3 tbs. 
hot water. Add 1% or 2 sqs. melted, un- 
sweetened chocolate and '% tsp. vanilla. 
Frosts and fills two 8- or 9-inch cake layers. 


Cali Res 


Pream Home Econo, ist, 
says: “This rich chocolate 
frosting is a breeze to mn ake 

--.andsoareall thedelicious 
Pream-easy recipes i: 
our free recipe folder. 
Write for it!’’ 














coun! Oty UND or Oo 
"Guaranteed by. mn 
‘Good Housekesping 
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TO: Sally Ross, Pream Test Kitchen 


down to the last spoonful! Pream costs less, 
too, about 1% less per serving than coffee cream 
—and has only about half as many calories! Put 
instant-dissolving Pream on top of your hot 
coffee or tea. Stir and enjoy. Why not today? 
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The new way to Cream it 


is to PREAM it! 






Box 959-B, Columbus 16, Ohio 

Please send me FREE 

Pream Recipe Folder. 
Name_ 
Street_____ 
City. a 


Zone State oe —— 


Pream is available also in the Dominion of Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawail. 
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Big bonanza in party desser 








What makes it such a find is fruit cocktail with character-pecau: 


Det Monte Fruit Cocktail has what it takes to make the simpl 
ORCI eee TO dish look and taste like a big production. Sparkling 


1 sheet cake (approx. 9x13 in.), 3 tablespoons granulated 


CONFETTI CAKE 


hite, yellow or angel food r 1 

ian ity eh ae Gite era ene colors, always. Neat, tidy cuts and perfect flavor balance, too 
+4: ‘ou ‘syrup trom freit\cocktalll ‘whipped! aad eweetoned It’s a 5-fruit wonder that saves you time and work—ar 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 1 large or 2 small bananas 

oe ce Dasin Gor coca nosorenth does you proud, besides. You couldn’t ask for better. Else 

to 1) cup of the syrup, add the lemon juice. In sauce- 


pan, combine sugar and cornstarch; stir in cold syrup 


combine suger and cornstarch; stir in cold syrug why is Det Monte America’s favorite fruit cocktail 
anc emon juice. 00 over low hea 1 clear an¢ 


transparent (about 5 min.) and set aside to cool. 
Spread fruit on top of cake to within 1 inch of outside 


edge. Frost sides and rim of cake with sweetened ® 
whipped cream. Slice banana and arrange in fruit 4 The brand you know puts flavor first 

cocktail as shown. Spoon cooled glaze over fruit and 

set in refrigerator at least 1 hr. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 
| closed my eyes. A man behind tapped me 
on the shoulder. “Don’t worry,” he said. 
| ‘‘When it gets really bad, the driver closes 
) his eyes!” 

@ 


A new idea in not-new cars is the word 
| HIS painted on the undamaged side, 
| HERS on the side with the dented fender. 


Virginia Woolf enthusiasts will be glad 
to know that the new biography about her, 
THE MOTH AND THE STAR, by Aileen 


other sources, Mrs. Pippett has used Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s letters to her friend Vita 
Sackville-West, so that, with supplemen- 
tary reading in A Writer's Diary—the 
Virginia Woolf diary published last 
lyear—you can now listen in on the in- 
timacies of one of the most esoteric cir- 
cles in London’s long literary history. 


At the other end of the artistic spectrum 
is Longfellow—one of the big literary guns 
bof this country in the nineteenth century, 
now regarded rather patronizingly by the 
whighbrows, the “eggheads,” the intelligent- 
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analysis of the Longfellow poems. It’s a 
zood book. 
® 


Decidedly less influential in his day, 
ut recognized now as a permanent figure 
‘+n world letters, is, of course, Henry 
‘James. THE SELECTED LETTERS OF 
| dENRY JAMES, edited by Leon Edel, is 
\Helightful reading. What literary in- 


: 
; 
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**T know I have my license in here somewhere.” 


tegrity, what a capacity for reflection, 
what carefulness in expression! 


Few of us would dare refuse out- 
right to read a book sent us unso- 
licited, as James did, and then explain 
honestly why. Especially if the author 
were Willa Cather and the book The 
Troli Garden. ‘“*...if I brazenly con- 
fess that Inot only haven’t yet read it, 
but haven’t even been meaning to, I 
do no more than register the sacred 
truth... that being now almost in my 
100th year (he was 63] with a long and 
weary experience of such matters be- 
hind me, promiscuous fiction has be- 
come abhorrent to me, and I find it 
the hardest thing in the world to read 
almost any new novel. Any is hard 
enough, but the hardest from the in- 
nocent hands of young females, young 
American females perhaps above 
all. . . .” (Letter to Witter Bynner, 
1906.) e 


THE 20TH OF JULY, by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon, is one of those minute-by- 
minute records of what happened on a 
certain dramatic historical occasion, in 
this case the events connected with the 
bomb that was meant to kill Hitler (1944), 
and a detailed account of the generals in- 
volved in the plan. You may think you 
know all about it from the papers of the 
time. But you'll find items here of which 
you never dreamed. 


Apropos of Hitler: Because former 
Premier Hans Hedtoft, of Denmark, 
did so much to help the Jews of Den- 
mark during the Hitler menace, he is 
now to be memorialized in Israel by 
a grove of 1000 trees, the trees to be 
bought in Denmark and planted in 
Israel. 


To add a frivolous note on Scandinavia: 
One day when Gustavus, the nonagenarian 
King of Sweden, was strolling by himself in 
the countryside, two young girls passed by 
and stopped to stare. “He looks so old and 
wrinkled,’ one whispered to the other. 
“Yes,” replied King Gustavus, “but he 
hears very well!” 

? ® 

THE AMERICAN TREASURY 1455~-1955, 
selected with commentary by Clifton 
Fadiman, is an extraordinary book, 
containing the important things said by 
Americans about America, also by others 
about America. Everything—from the 
Gettysburg address to advertising slogans: 
‘“Ask the Man Who Owns One.” It is 
impossible to give an adequate idea of 
the ground covered in these 1000 pages. 
Best of all is the vigorous impression of 
the country itself. Every American home 
would do well to have this book. As a 
matter of fact, I think every American 
will enjoy it. And that is a large order! 
(Harper, $7.50.) 








Now—Satisfy Your 


"COFFEE HUNGER’ 
with NESCAFE 


—tastier coffee made the modern way! 


Ti: is coffee to linger over! You see, Nescafé is all 
choice coffee, the very cream of coffees. The rich, 
mellow kind of coffee that gives you a warm, good-to- 
be-alive feeling! Especially when you make it this way: 
Recipe for Tastier Coffee 
For each cup of coffee, put a teaspoonful of Nescafé 
(more or less, depending on strength wanted) and a 
coffee cupful of boiling water into your coffee maker. 
Cover for a moment to get extra aroma and flavor. 





© 1956 The Nestlé Company, Inc. 


When youte hungry for tastier coffee, try Nescafé 








Mom uses 770 dishes 
a month 


Get dishes out of the w 


This gives you an idea of how many dishes 
you have to do every month. (And when 
you add those pots, pans and utensils—the 
total for most families is easily 3500. ) 
But Lux Liquid is made especially to 


Sis uses 


750 dishes 


Even baby uses 250 dishes 





help you get dishes done fast and easy. 
Just a teaspoonful does a dishpanful. And 
we know youll appreciate the fact that it’s 
Lux-mild on hands. (That’s really mild!) 
Be sure to get Lux Liquid this week. 


HOW LUX LIQUID CUTS UNDER GREASE AND FLOATS !T AWAY! 
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Thick gravy was poured on 
this dish and let stand for 10 
minutes until it hardened 


Just as soon as the dish is 
placed in the water Lux 
Liquid starts to do its work 


qe 


LUX 
+ Ni CASE 


PLATE 





4 
a 
Lux Liquid’s special action 
cuts under that grease, lifts 
it up and floats it right off 


A quick rinse and the dish, as 
you can see, is beautifully 
and hygienically clean 


and its Lux-mild on your hands 


IT’S THE NEXT BEST THING TO A DISHWASHING MACHINE 





Dad uses 570 dishes 


Junior uses 720 dishes 
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Oak Grove, 


a Home. 


not All Institution ... Charleston, South Carolina 


“Unadoptable” Children 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Every year thousands of hopeful prospective 
parents apply at adoption agencies for a baby 
or child, only to receive the disheartening an- 
swer: ‘“‘Sorry—no children available.” But 
what about the many youngsters in “‘orphan- 
ages” ? they wonder. Why aremt they available 
for adoption? The Child Welfare League of 
America estimates that some 95,000 children 
are living in child-caring institutions. About 50 
per cent—after an average stay of 1.7 years— 
return to their own families. But many go 
through life without ever knowing a home of 
their own. 

To find out something about these children, 
the San Diego, California, Community Wel- 
fare Council, a voluntary association of health, 
welfare and recreation agencies, called in the 
Child Welfare League. Children at the San 
Diego Children’s Home, the league found, 
were very like those in other institutions 
throughout the country: many came from un- 

_ stable homes, some broken, though the par- 
ents were living; some were from homes where 
the parent-child relationships were so dis- 
turbed that the children had to be placed away 
from the parents; others had serious behavior 
problems and needed group care and treat- 
ment. Obviously these children were not legally 
adoptable, but something could be done to bet- 
ter their lives. As a result of the study, the 
league recommended addition of skilled case- 
work, psychological and psychiatric services 
and an enriched group-living program. Now, 
with a thorough understanding of the situation, 
the council has completed a plan to meet it. 

In Norfolk, Virginia, a citizens’ committee 
appointed by the Council of Social Agencies 
found that two Community Chest institu- 
tions—one for boys and one for girls—were 
not equipped to accept children with behavior 
problems, were not staffed to provide case- 
work for either child or family, or to make 
plans for a child’s adoption or return to his 

relatives. The boys’ institution was in such a 

state of deterioration that to continue to op- 
erate was not practical, and it closed its doors. 
The girls’ institution, however, adopted new 
and approved methods of child care, including 
the acceptance of children with problems. And 
now progress is being made toward the estab- 
lishment of a coeducational institution, where 
both boys and girls with problems, as well as 
more normal displaced children, may be given 
the kind of help they need. 

In Erie, Pennsylvania, facing insurmount- 
able problems, the Children’s Home ap- 
pealed to the local Welfare Council for help. 
The building was old, not suited in décor for 
children, and antiquated electrical wiring 
presented a serious fire hazard. Children were 
strictly regimented; some housemothers and 
staff members were physically unable to care 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 


“You're always lonely at first,” Tommy said, 
trying to comfort the boy who sat staring out 
the cottage window, “‘but after you get used to 
it you like it here.” 

No. 130 Oak Grove, where sixteen-year-old 
Tommy lives with thirteen other teen-age boys, 
isn’t much different from other neat homes in 
North Charleston, South Carolina. Nothing 
marks the single-story red brick dwelling sur- 
rounded by wide green lawns as part of a pub- 
lic institution for children. Bob, the new boy, 
is typical of many youngsters at Oak Grove— 
parents separated, neither of them able to care 
for him. The first few days at Oak Grove, when 
he feels lost, rejected, are the hardest. Then, 
after a week or more goes by, Bob finds he’s 
beginning to feel at home in the cottage pre- 
sided over by Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Mc- 
Donald. A member for the first time of the 
weekly breakfast detail, Bob is up at 6:30 A.M. 
and in the kitchen helping Mrs. Mac (Bob 
thinks she’s too young and good-looking to be 
called “Granny,” a name some of the boys and 
her grandson use) put on the pot of grits or giv- 
ing Mr. McDonald a hand with the bacon. 

“We love to eat around here,” Bob tells you, 
grinning. 

Right after school, when they’re free to do 
whatever they want, the boys stop in for mid- 
afternoon snacks. Mrs. Mac is usually at the 
sewing machine lengthening somebody’s trou- 
sers or turning a shirt collar. ‘““There’s fruit 
and milk in the refrigerator,” she calls out. 


At the possible cost of 
losing his pajama trousers, 
the lad at left aims 

his pillow for a 
counterattack on his 
roommate. Referee at the 
bedtime roughhouse is 

the housemother of their 
Oak Grove cottage. 


In the kitchen, the white-uniformed cook- 
maid, who works every afternoon but Sunday, 
is rolling out biscuits for supper. Don, the 
sleeves of his red jacket rolled up, comes in all 
smiles. “I’m going to help Tommy organize the 
baseball tournament—and get paid for it 
too,” he tells Bob. Roy, businesslike with a 
notebook and pencil in hand, sits down at the 
telephone. “Is this Bill Burton? This is Roy 
K ——. We're getting up a quartet to sing at 
church and we need a tenor. How about help- 
ing out?”’ Rich, munching a banana, turns on 
television and stretches his lanky frame across 
the sofa. Bob and Don go to the storage closet, 
select two brand-new baseballs and head for 
the Cooper River playground next door. The 
dining room quiet now, Mrs. Mac folds away 
the unfinished trousers and sits down with 
Alan to review a reading lesson. Official study 
hour is from seven to eight, but Mrs. Mac is 
determined that Alan won’t fail in English 
again this year. 

The Oak Grove cottages (five in all, plus an 
office-hospital building) have taken the place 
of what was once “The Charleston Orphan 
House,” an imposing old-fashioned institution 
with a tower, eight-foot wall and iron gate, lo- 
cated in the heart of Charleston’s business dis- 
trict. The first public institution in America for 
the care of dependent and neglected children, 
the Orphan House was founded by city ordi- 
nance in 1790, probably as a result of the severe 
yellow-fever and malaria epidemics which 
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When a salesgirl calls 
you ‘‘Madame”’ for 
the first time, you 
can’t believe she 
means you—it sounds 
so unfamiliar, so old. 
But, suddenly you 
realize that “looking 
older” doesn’t just 
happen to other 
people—it can happen 


to you too! 


Don't let ‘Drying chin 


“middle-age’ 


It can happen even before 25— the 
dreaded “older” look of dry skin. 
Tired little crow’s feet .. . 
tiny dry lines—all 


rough, 
flaky patches .. . 
these tell you that your skin’s natural 
softening oils are beginning to dry 
out. By 40, the skin can actually lose 
20% of its own softening oil. 
“middle-aging” 


up to 
So, to prevent the 
effects of dry skin, you must replace 
these oils every day! 


You can’t expect a thin liquid 
to do the work of a 
rich cream 


Parched, dried-out skin needs 
more than surface oiling with a thin, 
runny liquid. Dry skin needs the 
deep-softening benefits of a full-tex- 
tured, quick-penetrating, rich cream. 

Today’s leading dry skin care— 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream—has three 
special features that make it an un- 
usually effective dry skin treatment. 
L. Its extra rich in lanolin, the oil most 

like your own natural skin softeners. 


2. Homogenized lanolin. The lanolin in 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is not ordinary 


‘your face 


lanolin—it’s homogenized into tiny par- 
ticles that penetrate almost instantly. 


3. Its special emulsifier restores ““dewi- 
ness” to flaky, dried-out surface skin. 
Tonight—start to use rich, deep- 

softening Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. 

See how much softer, fresher, and 


younger your skin soon looks! 


How to solve 
these dry skin problems 

Dry crow’s feet around eyes make 
you look tired, older. To deep-soften 
—gently tap in silky, quick-penetrat- 
ing Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. 

Dry flaky roughness coarsens 
skin texture, spoils your make-up. To 
smooth away—apply this lanolin- 
rich cream with brisk little circling 
motions. 

Dry crinkle lines on forehead 
and throat look “matronly.”’ To ease 
out—smooth Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
upward and outward on forehead, up- 
ward on throat. See dry skin “drink 
up” the cream’s lanolin-richness. 

Get your Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
today in the large jar—a whole sea- 
son’s supply for less than one dollar! 
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swept the South between 1788 and 1810, 
leaving many children orphaned. Today its 
successor, located in a quiet suburban sec- 
tion, represents a new philosophy in the care 
of dependent children. In Charleston, as else- 
where in the United States, few children to- 
day are full orphans. Advances in medical 
science have eliminated many of the causes 
of death, so a child is less likely to lose both 
parents; more recently, the Aid to Depend- 
ent Children program has helped maintain 
homes that otherwise might have been 
broken. But there are many children with 
one parent, children from broken homes or 
homes where there is illness or temporary 
lack of funds. Foster homes are one answer, 
but institutions offering individualized atten- 
tion are needed too. 

At Oak Grove, the entire program revolves 
around the individual child. Before coming 
to live at Oak Grove, a boy or girl visits for 
an afternoon, meets the caseworker, the 
housemother, some of the other youngsters 
in the cottage. (Each cottage accommodates 
a maximum of fifteen children, with two or 
three to a bedroom.) In a sunny office over- 
looking the grounds, the caseworker explains 
to Jill, whose parents have been separated al- 
most a year, that she will stay “until mommy 
and daddy get straightened out.” Or if 
Johnny’s father is sick or unemployed, “un- 
til daddy is well enough, or can get a job, to 
take care of you.”’ Often the child is con- 
vinced he is being “‘put away,” or that his 
parents don’t want him—and it’s hard for 
him to talk about his feelings. The case- 
worker will open the top drawer of her desk 
filled with chalk, paints, clay and bits of 
wood and urge the youngster to draw or 
mold something. Creating helps the child 
work out his bad feeling, and eventually 
the conversation gets around to his problem. 

Everett Spell, Oak Grove’s quiet-spoken 
director and a social worker with years of ex- 
perience in child-welfare and juvenile-delin- 
quency work, constantly reminds his staff to 
help a child’s relationships with his parents, 
but never to try to substitute for them. If a 
child asks to call the houseparent “‘mother,” 
she may suggest “auntie” or “‘granny” or, as 
in the case of Mrs. Mac, a nickname. House 
mothers are selected for their ability to get 
along with and help children. Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, for example, grew up with nine 
brothers and two sisters, and, according to 
Mr. Spell, is a “‘natural” to work with teen- 
age boys. Her husband, an only child, enjoys 
having a big family for a change. Both also 
teach Sunday school at the First Baptist 
Cnurch. 

Mrs. Florie Thiele, who cares for boys and 
girls aged six to ten, prays each evening with 
seven-year-old Ruthanna, whose mother is 
in a sanitarium recuperating from tuberculo- 
sis. The child is counting on going home as 
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“Due to circumstances over which I have no control, you may come in.” 
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soon as her mother gets well. Mrs. Thielg 
plump, good-natured widow in her ea 
fifties, reared four stepchildren of her oj 
before coming to Oak Grove. To Bud 
who asks, ‘““Why didn’t mommy come | 
me?” Mrs. Thiele will try to explain 
“‘probably she was busy,” or ‘‘had some b 
ness to take care of.’’ Mrs. Thiele tells 
that one of the biggest problems is brok 
promises. Eager to please a child, a father 
mother may rashly promise to take him ho} 
soon or buy him an expensive gift—not ¢¢ 
sidering at the time that both are impossi ! 
The child, not understanding, feels rejec| 
and unwanted. There are frequent hay 
endings, though—such as the time 
Thiele excitedly helped Jonathan pack fi 
trip to the state of Washington. His un 
and aunt, on a visit to Charleston, stop 
at Oak Grove, decided to take him homed 
adopt him. 


Hl ouseparents have an important pa 
“running” Oak Grove too. Once each wi 
they meet with the superintendent, grou 
staff, caseworkers and Mr. Spell to 
about administrative problems. “‘Sometit 
the caseworkers get bored hearing us dis¢ 
practical matters such as the best kind 
garbage can to buy—but after all, we| 
have a very real sanitation problem,” | 
Spell says. The progress of individual 
dren is reviewed privately—with only 
Spell, the caseworker and the housemot 
present. In the staff meetings, housemotf 
take up their own problems too. For ins cal 
they themselves voted for a six-day w 
period, followed by forty-eight hours} 
away from the cottage. (Spare rooms | 
provided in the Oak Grove administrat 
building.) Housemothers now start at $9 
month, may earn up to $125, plus all 
tenance for themselves and their husbai 
Life at Oak Grove provides an interes} 
contrast with the old Charleston Orp} 
House. Entering the latter meant break 
all family ties. Parents had to sign over ¢ 
plete custody of the youngsters to the bg| 
of commissioners, were not permitted to 
tribute to their support or encourage¢ 
visit. The children wore drab uniforms, s} 
ied, played and worshiped within the w 
of the institution until the age of twe 
when they were “bound out” to a famil} 
individual. Gradually, some of this chanf 
By 1946 ‘binding out” and wearing 
forms had been discontinued and the 
dren went to public schools instead of cla) 
at the Orphan House. But otherwise the 
stitution was the same as on that day in 
when President George Washington stop 
in for tea. As Dr. George D. Grice, p 
dent of the College of Charleston an 
commissioner, pointed out to the board 
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No other fitted sheets like ’em...and they're ON SALE in January!” 


only Sady Pepperell fitted MeelA aive you 


NEW SLIP-ON CORNERS with 


ESE NEW CORNERS JUST SLIP ON... 
U NEVER TUG!” 


ecially designed Slip-On* Corners go 
like lightning...end mattress tugging 
1 lifting for always. Pepperell Fitted 
2ets;) give you generous tuck-under at 
es, too — they never pull out, never 
inkle...you get real sleeping comfort. 


DY PEPPERELL SHEETS ¢ 


“THEY'RE THE STRONGEST CORNERS 
MADE...SEE THE DOUBLE STITCHING!” 


Only Pepperell gives you extra strength at 
corners where the strain is greatest... be- 
cause only Pepperell double-stitches its 
new Slip-On Corners for ¥3 greater 
strength — longer wear. Sanforized® to 
insure lasting fit! 


FITTED «e REGULAR « COLORS ¢ WHITE 


3 big exclusives! 





“AND JUST THINK—BOTH SIDES ARE 
THE ‘RIGHT SIDE’!” 


Another Pepperell exclusive! Rey ersible 
seams on new Slip-On Corners mean your 
Pepperell Sheets are always “right-side 
out.” Remember you pay no more for 
these 3 exclusives! In 6 colorfast colors and 
crisp white. Buy them now at sale prices! 

* Pepperell Trademark 


PERCALE «+ MUSLIN « NYLON 
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If you’re a considerate week-end guest, would you — 


(J Take over little sister's room 


Tut, tut!—you protest. How could you let 
young Betsy take the sofa, while you curl 
up in selfish comfort in her bed? So, Noble 
You insists on reshuffling the plans. But 
one glance at your hostess’s face should 
tell you how she feels about her household 
arrangements: “Do not disturb!” A con- 





He stops the car at Courting Lane ? 


C Count your mad money [_] Be frank 


So here you are—halted at the smoocher’s 
haven your folks have outlawed! Be frank. 


Tell him Dad says it’s either no parking or 
no drives. Takes a high octane brand of 
confidence to speak up firmly. And next 
time you're shopping, be firm about getting 
the sanitary napkin brand that keeps you 
confident: Kotex. For Kotex gives chafe-free 
softness; holds its shape. Yow ll want a new 
Kotex belt, too: it goes with Kotex for 


perfect comfort. 


(J Insist on sleeping on the sofa 


siderate guest accepts them without question. 
And on certain days, girls in the know never 
question the safe, sure protection of Kotex*. 
They’ ve found this napkin gives the complete 
absorbency they need; it doesn’t fail. And 
there’s no worrisome mistake possible, for 
Kotex can be worn on either side, safely ! 


Can a sneezing beauty save— 
(J Her pride (1) Her hide (1) Her rating 


A cold on the very night of THE dance! 
But you’re smart to beg off; for all 3 reasons 
above. Saves your pride—glamour and 
“gesundheit’’ don’t mix. Saves your hide— 
while at home you can swathe your chapped 
nose in oil. Saves your rating—the crowd 
will be spared your germs! And on “‘those”’ 
days to save yourself needless uncertainty, 
try all 3 sizes of Kotex: Regular, Junior, 
Super. Each has flat pressed ends; prevents 
revealing outlines! 


More women choose KOTEX than all other sanitary napkins 





Free booklet! Want hints on dating, etiquette, groom- 
ing, fashions? Send for fascinating free booklet ‘‘Are 
You In The Know ?”’ Gives poise-pointers selected from K 
Are You In The Know?” magazine advertisements. 
Write P. O. Box 3434, Dept. 1816, Chicago 54. [linois. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
Orphan House still amounted to a “*child- 
hood sentence.”’ Neither the board nor the 
staff ever attempted to reunite families with 
these “forgotten children,” as he called 
them. So nearly all remained until the age of 
eighteen; few made a happy adjustment to 
the community afterward. 

Doctor Grice’s words evoked a few nods 
and a “harumph’”—but no positive action. 
The board was more concerned about the 
decrepit condition of the building and the 
county Department of Health’s report on the 


* dirty floors, walls and ceilings, doors and 


windows, the poor lighting in the dining hall 
and the need for replacement of utensils and 
equipment. For some time the Orphan 
House superintendent had complained about 
the worn-out furnace and antique plumbing. 
The commissioners now faced the question: 
Is the old building worth renovating? This 
was the opportunity Doctor Grice and S. 
Marshall Sanders, director of the county De- 
partment of Welfare and a commissioner, 
needed. 

“Tet’s ask the Child Welfare League of 
America to make a survey of our plant and 
organization before we decide,” Mr. Sanders 
proposed. Doctor Grice seconded the mo- 
tion, adding that the league might suggest 
ways the Orphan House could improve its 
services for children too. ‘“Why not work to- 
ward membership in the league?” he sug- 
gested. “After all, don’t 
we want to have the best 
institution in the coun- 
try?” The board agreed 
and Mr. Sanders sent off 
a letter to New York. 

In April, Howard W. 
Hopkirk, then director of 
the league, and Spencer 
H. Crookes, assistant di- 
rector, visited the Charles- 
ton Orphan House. This 
was just one of the many field studies the 
league has conducted since 1920 to help 
child-care agencies improve their services 
and to make available to them new methods 
developed by leading agencies in the field. A 
federation of public and private agencies 
with 227 accredited members and 11 pro- 
visional members, it makes a firsthand in- 
vestigation of every applicant for member- 
ship to determine whether the agency meas- 
ures up to the highest possible standards. 

More than the building was in need of 
renovation, Mr. Hopkirk and Mr. Crookes 
soon discovered. The institution’s files, for 
example, contained only the original grant- 
of-custody forms signed by parents. There 
were no progress reports on the children or 
studies of the family situation. On Saturday 
afternoon they observed that a few parents 
came to take their children on an outing. But 
since the youngsters had to be back in time 
for supper, the visits were cut short and the 
children usually returned in tears. 


the worid. 


Taking with staff members, Mr. Hopkirk 
learned they were poorly paid and over- 
worked. Some matrons cared for as many as 
30 children. ‘‘It’s impossible to keep up with 
all the mending,” one matron said. Nearly 
all were aged, a number in ill health. Many 
had grown up in the institution and remained 
as employees. None had professional train- 
ing or understanding of mental hygiene. An- 
other matron reported that of the 138 chil- 
dren in the house, 30 suffered from bed- 
wetting. 

“What do you do to prevent it?”” Mr. Hop- 
kirk asked. 

“We talk to them,” the matron said, ‘‘and 
tell them it’s a bad thing to do.” 

(Today bed-wetting is recognized as an 
emotional problem—usually reflecting inse- 
curity.) 

The dinner hour, usually the most im- 
portant time in a child’s day, when he sits 
down with his family to an appetizing meal 
and discusses daily happenings, was hardly 
such an event at the Orphan House. Matrons, 
or “high staff,” ate together in one dining 
room; maintenance help, or “‘low staff,” ate 
in another room; and the children in still a 
third room. The children’s food, usually 
stewed or boiled, and inferior to that eaten 


A man’s first care should 
be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart; his next 
to escape the censures of 
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by the staff, was served from galvanized-iron 
buckets and placed on the table before the | 
children sat down. “‘Probably cold too,” Mr. 
Hopkirk thought. After the meal the older 
girls cleaned up and washed the dishes— 
without supervision. Mr. Hopkirk wasn’t 
surprised to learn from a report by state 
Board of Health laboratories that plates and 
cups had ‘“‘too many bacteria colonies to 
count.” 


Ai these facts, plus a number of recom- 
mendations, the league surveyors summed 
up in a 103-page report. The board couldn’t 
turn back now. Urged on by Mr. Sanders 
and Doctor Grice, in June, 1948, the board 
hired a consulting director at a salary of 
$10,000 for a twelve-month period. Doctor 
Grice jestingly remarked that the new di- 
rector was hired on a temporary basis for 
good reason—he’d stir up so much fire by his 
sweeping changes he’d have to get out of 
town! 

Harold Mathews, the new director (cur- 
rently Director of Institutions, Youth De- 
velopment Council of Texas), didn’t stop to 
consider whether he’d be run out of town, 
but immediately tackled the job at hand. Un- 
der a recent state law, he discovered, he} 
could pension off some of the aged staff. He 
began interviewing prospective, younger 
houseparents. Then, assisted by two ne 
staff caseworkers, he contacted parents. 

“How would you like} 
to invite your daughter} 
home for a weekend?” he} 
asked one mother. 

“Oh—could 1?” the 
woman exclaimed. “I’m 
married again and we 
have plenty of room ir 
our house.” Then sh 

: hesitated. ““But I didn 
_ know it was allowed.” 

“From now on it is, 
Mr. Mathews said. He also learned that Mrs 
M —— was able and willing to contribu 
$20 a month toward her daughter’s suppo 
Other parents agreed to similar arrange 
ments. 

Nine months later, the reorganization pre 
gram well under way, Harold Mathews left 
his post. A special building committee ap- 
pointed by the board of commissioners wat 
at work making arrangements to sell the old 
structure and develop plans for a new home 
The caseworkers, with several new house 
parents, were encouraging children to go 
church outside the Orphan House, join Boy 
and Girl Scout troops at their schools. At 
mealtimes, staff and children now ate to-} 
gether. 

That next summer, 1949, many children } 
vacationed at home with their parents. When: 
school reopened in September, only 56 of the 
original 138 remained at the institution! 

A year later, staff and children moved out 
of the Orphan House to Oak Grove. Under 
the leadership of the new director, Mr. Spell, 
and the board of commissioners, the institu- 
tion has received provisional membership in 
the Child Welfare League, and expects to be- 
come a full member this month. 

Youcan still locate the Charleston Orphan 
House on your tourist-guide map, but in its 
place stands a modern departmer store. 
You have to drive eight miles out ¢ town to 
reach Oak Grove, where a ner _ungster 
soon finds, as Tommy predig! Cy ou like 
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for the children. When the Welfare Council 
went to work, the home was redecorat-d and 
new electrical wiring installed, an under- 
standing trained social worker emplyed as 
administrator, a part-time trained social 
worker hired to work with the childrn and 
their families. The Erie County Medfal So- 
ciety offers volunteer physicians’ srvices 
regularly and the Junior League operaes the 
nursery department. END 
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Todays pace is for the 


Stud 


ee Miss Sit-by-the-fire doesn’t live there any 
more. Today, she’s Miss Get-up-and-go—and 


never mind the weather! 


For the up-to-date woman, conscious of her 
waistline, has set the trend to lighter, less filling 
food and drink. Her wholesome eating habits 


make her active, keep her slender. 


Today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced 
in calories, goes right along with 
this modern taste in diet. Never 
heavy, never too sweet, Pepsi- 


Cola refreshes without filling. 


Have a Pepsi—the modern, 
the light refreshment. 
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; é ; : 
You—and whatever you’re doing at the last midn 


ight of 1955—are the result of 


ing y: i nd the tomorrows 
everything that’s happened to you during your life. What you do tomorrow, and 


that follow, will determine who you'll be and where you'll be ten years from now. 


me is it? 


It’s now—that’s what time it is. The time when a 
Saturday-night date, a final exam and a Black 
Watch plaid jumper count. As they should. Wise 
experience with enough of *em—dates, exams, 
clothes, hobbies—and you’re likely to know exactly 
what you want in the choice of a husband, a per- 
sonality, a profession. And you’re likely to be sure 
of never regretting that choice. 

Are you becoming that girl? She doesn’t spend 
much time brooding or daydreaming—she does! 
She never—or rarely—wonders ‘‘Where did the 
evening go?”’ or “Here it is Sunday and I haven’t 
done a thing this weekend.’’ She’s making the most 
of her life—saving and spending her time for the 
purchase of important dreams. She knows it takes 
only: 





C donates . to say ““Wonder- 
ful!’ when someone’s done a good job, or “‘Sorry”’ 
when you're in the wrong, or smile and say “Hi!” 
when you walk down the street e to ask, during an 
introduction, “I’m sorry, I didn’t quite catch your 
name,’’ so you can remember that name later e to 
look over all the exam questions before you begin 
to answer them and after you’ve listened to the 
directions so that you can decide how much time 
you need for the hardest question e to reread, 
recheck spelling and/or mathematics that might 
make-the difference between a C and a B e to 
look up a word in the dictionary and write down 
its meaning in an alphabetized notebook you carry 
for just such a purpose e to add one cup of diced 
ham or cheese (best smoothed in a blender with a 
cup of water first) to the regular waffle-mix batter 
for a Sunday-night supper of Yippee Waffles. 


HITED, oy cet a date off toa 


good start by greeting him at the door, then limit- 
ing the exchange of plans and pleasantries between 
date and parents by saying, ““We’d better go. We’re 
supposed to meet Jean and Bill at eight-fifteen”’ e 
daily to improve your speaking technique: If your 
talking is jerky and broken, practice thinking aloud 
when you’re alone. Open a magazine, look at a 
picture and start talking about it right away once 
a day until you find yourself talking more easily @ to 
increase your reading skill: Read rapidly for fifteen 
or thirty minutes a day. Read five pages, then check 
your time; read five more and time yourself again— 
trying to cut the time each reading. (Three hundred 


words a minute on easy material is better than the , 


average adult reads. Aim for 150 words a minute, 
at least.) 





: . every week to go over 
grooming and school supplies and note mending 
and clothes-cleaning problems @ to read a daily 
newspaper, not from cover to cover, but for con- 
versation to conversation. Be sure to include a 
sports item, an editorial, one comic strip, as well 
as a national, international and local news story. 
(You can practice “skimming”’ occasionally, too, 
by reading the headline of a news story and the 
first paragraph, which tells what the story’s all 
about. Then read the first sentence of each follow- 
ing paragraph. Then read the last paragraph, which 
sums up the story.) 





. during a study period to study e 
of practice to develop speed—without sacrificing 
accuracy—in working math or similar problems. 
Do your homework with “tone ear on the bell’’ by 


setting an alarm clock to the length of a classroom 
period e to get a party rolling with the “Get 
Acquainted”’ game. Write the name of each guest 
on a piece of paper and, as they arrive, pin the 
boys’ names to the girls’ backs and the girls’ names 
to the boys’. The object is to guess the name pinned 
on your back by asking questions that can be 
answered by yes or no. Guessing is too easy if you 
allow your guests to ask questions about one an- 
other’s clothing—don’t. 


three hours . .. during the average length 


of an average date to concentrate on having a good 
time with your date tonight and skip worrying 
about the next time. If he has fun on this date with 
you, eventually hell be around for another. Be 
sure to let him know you’re enjoying the date by 
saying, for example, “This is really a good party. 
I was afraid I wouldn’t know anyone here, but 
your friends are so nice’ e to add to the New 
Year’s Eve party fun by suggesting that each guest 
write a humorous resolution for someone else on 
a slip of paper. Fold and put them all into a bowl. 
Each person picks one, reads it aloud—and must 
live up to it throughout the evening! 


sight tours ... of sleep every night to do 


wonders for your skin, eyes and mind e of clothes- 
closet cleaning at the beginning of each season to 
do similar wonders for your wardrobe. 





inline Amn Ded = . to lose an extra pound or two. 
nd if you’re way overweight, congratulate your- 
self on a good start. If you mumble to yourself, 
when tempted, the little ditty, Two minutes in the 
mouth, two hours in the tummy and a lifetime on the 
hips—‘No, thank you,” will be easier done than 
said e is time enough to test your new time plan. 
What time plan? For best results, divide the day 
into half-hour periods from the time you get up to 
the time you go to bed. Make two charts: ““How I 
Spend My Time Now” and “How I Will Spend 
My Time.” Don’t make it too strict—you want the 
clock to be your slave. Plan a week at a time, but 
keep switching things around until it’s working. 
Save hair washing and the less demanding tasks to 
nearer the end of the day; study in half-hour 
periods during the day instead of several hours 
after dinner. (Make it a point to get up on time 
and to use all study periods.) Set a time limit for 
each subject or to complete each assignment—and 
try to stick to your schedule. Having a deadline 
helps to keep your mind on your work. For in- 
stance, set a deadline of nine o’clock to finish yours, 
report—then join parents for the “good” Ti, 


program. f a ‘ es 





mis . to make some progress tov Na 
develoniie your ‘personality and interests—if you 
want to and know where to begin. We suggest you 
send for the free lists of Sub-Deb booklets, on 
dating, grooming, and so on, and High School 
Career booklets. (Write to Reference Library, 
Lapies’ HoMe JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania.) Consider all the 
possibilities they suggest and start doing something 
about yourself now, giving yourself a temporary 
deadline of midnight, 1956. 

Your high-school years are years of discovery, 
and they do matter—very much. Don’t let yourself 
leave them behind with on/y a high-school diploma. 
Reach out for the whole world. 


























He says... “Sure she is. But to me— 
you're just as lovely as Mitzi Gaynor.” 





. . and one of the things that makes you and 
Mitzi Gaynor attractive, is a fresh glowing 
complexion. That’s why it makes sense for you 
to take as good care of your skin as the stars 
do of theirs. 

Mitzi Gaynor says, “I think this new Lux has 
a simply wonderful effect on my skin.” 


Cosmetic lather is the secret 


Lux lather has a wonderful cosmetic effect 

on your skin—actually stimulating the moisture. 
And you know, it’s this moisture balance that 
makes your skin look fresh, luminous, glowing. 


Massage new Lux Cosmetic lather into your 
skin gently. In just a few seconds, the cosmetic 
action of new Lux will take place. 9 out of 10 
Hollywood stars use new Lux this way, every day. 
They get wonderful results—and you will, too! 


New Lux ts 
sealed in Gold Foil 


ealed’in gold foil to protect its gentle 
rragy ince . .. its Cosmetic lather . . . 
tect all its wonderful qualities. 

mber . . . new Lux gives you Cosmetic 
and new Reynolds gold foil protection. 
' you don’t have to be a movie star 


One of today’s most popular Hollywood stars who uses Lux 
regularly for that fresh, radiant look we’re talking about 


ye a movie star’s complexion. That’s 
\sauty of new Lux in Gold Foil. 
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Can a woman “love” her husband too much: 


c 


Making 
Marriage 


Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, 
Department of Psychology 


Ask Yourself: 
Am Ia Successful Working Wife? 


It takes real devotion and effort on the part of 
both mates if a wife’s career or outside job is not 
to be a hindrance to successful marriage. Answer 
these questions yourself, then ask your husband 
to do so independently. 


Does your husband: 
1. Accept your job as desirable or 
essential? 
2. Co-operate fully in helping around 
the home? 
3. Speak proudly of how capable you are? 
4. Treat you as a partner and an equal? 
5. Spend most of his evenings with you? 
Do you: 
6. Have hired help whenever needed? 
7. Forget your job when you come home? 
8. Get enough recreation, rest and sleep? 
9. Use your net earnings as family income? 
10. Love your husband more than your job? 


Would your husband agree that: 
11. You spend enough time with your 
family? 
i2. He comes first rather than your job? 
13. Your working has not hurt your 
relationship? 
14, His self-respect and ambition have not 


suffered? 


A score of twelve or more yes answers is excellent, 
especially if your husband answers ten or more as 
you did. But if your right answers total eight or 
fewer, or if your husband’s score is seven or less. 
something is wrong. (in-between scores suggest the 
need to recheck your answers from time to time.) 
Your husband’s no answers may reveal conflicts 
relating to your job that need immediate attention. 


Don’t Try Too Hard 


their mates pay them too little attention, too 
seldom show their love, and neglect home and 


Pras husbands and wives complain that 


family responsibilities. But some husbands (less° 


often wives) complain of a situation which is the 
exact reverse. A few men feel their wives are overly 
solicitous, embarrassingly demonstrative, and that 
they are smothered with unnecessary attention and 
unwanted services. 

Consider this letter: “‘Alice is a conscientious 
wife and mother; in fact, too much so. She works 
overtime at being the perfect wife. She ‘mothers’ 
me like a hen with a lone chick. Every need of 
mine, real or not, is anticipated. I am greeted with 
orange juice before my eyes are open, my clothes 
are laid out (not always the ones I’d choose), bath 
water run after frequent conferences about the tem- 
perature. If I cough, a medical production is in 
order, and she telephones me several times during 
the day to see how I feel, what I’d like for dinner, 
and to urge me to come home. After four years of 
marriage, you’d think she’d realize that she doesn’t 
have to work so hard at it. I love her, but a man 
wants some independence and privacy.” 

Why are some wives (and mothers) like this? 
Their surface motives are easily seen; they want to 
win praise and affection, to avoid criticism or 
blame. Their standards are too high—impossible to 
achieve, and uncomfortable to live with. 

But the emotionally mature woman does not 
need constant reminders of her husband’s love, nor 
is she crushed by occasional criticism, nor afraid to 
admit her honest mistakes. Her standards are high, 
but realistic. She does her best, but does not expect 
all her efforts to be completely successful. In short, 
she doesn’t expect to be perfect. 

To be sure, the wife of today is under constant 
pressure. to exert herself in all directions. She is 
urged to be active in civic affairs, lest she lose 
standing in the community; exhorted to become a 
better housekeeper and more accomplished cook; 
to be her husband’s valued companion and trusted 
adviser, to share his burdens, praise his achieve- 
ments and bolster his ego. 

She is bombarded with advice about bringing up 
her children. She is reminded of a mother’s grave 
responsibilities by friends and relatives, teachers 
and ministers, press, radio and television. Mothers 
are frequently blamed for children’s shortcomings, 
less often praised for their virtues. 

Small wonder if a woman who is insecure and 
uncertain of her qualifications for her role feels she 
must devote all her energy and time even to keep 
up, let alone make progress. 

Certainly we have no wish to discourage wives 
and mothers from trying to improve their perform- 
ance of their multiple duties, nor to belittle the 
value of the excellent professional and technical 
material available to help them. 

Rather, our purpose is to reassure the many 
wives who are unduly timid, overanxious or over- 
conscientious, who live (and work) in fear of failure 
rather than in confident hope of success. 

With faith, good will, normal intelligence and 
humor and a liberal supply of common sense, a 
woman has every reason to expect her marriage to 
succeed, if her husband is a reasonably decent man 
and they love each other. And the children of a 
couple like this, guided by their parents’ example, 
are likely to be useful, contented human beings. 

Making marriage work means effort. It does nor 
mean becoming servant, scapegoat, caretaker or 
nurse to your husband and children. Least of all 
does it mean taking the joy out of life by taking it 
too seriously, or trying too hard. 


Falling Out of Love 


after four or five years. They feel love has 

gone, and with it the zest and joy of living. 
The present is drab, the future bleak. Here are two 
different examples: 

‘*‘When Dick and I married five years ago, every- 
body said it was the ideal love match. We were 
utterly absorbed in each other, and nothing else 
mattered. But gradually love has dwindled, and our 
life has become a deadly routine. I don’t know why 
we fell out of love. Though still friendly, we both 
know we’re just marking time until there’s an open 
break, or somebody else comes along. Nothing 
killed our love, it just died.” 

“TI wasn’t sure I loved Tom when we married 
two years ago, but he was the nicest man I knew 
and I thought we’d be happy. He’s been good to 
me, but now says he’s losing his love for me be- 
cause I don’t return it. If he ever loved me, wouldn’t 
he still?” 

People don’t suddenly fall out of love if their 
relationship was based on solid values in the first 
place. Nor does mature and enduring love develop 
from an experience so abrupt and conclusive as 
“falling.”” Though a man and woman may recog- 
nize a powerful attraction on first meeting, their 
attachment deepens and develops only if nourished 
by common values, interests and ideals. As court- 
ship progresses, the desire for sharing and doing 
things together, the unease when apart, the kindling 
of physical desire become more important and 
imperative, and the relationship grows into love. 

Mature love is not a fixed and unchanging state; 
it is a dynamic reciprocal relationship involving 
two human beings. Its quality and intensity at any 
time depend not only on the situation, but on the 
reactions of each individual. In marriage, each 
partner both gives and receives, affects and is 
affected by the other. That is what we mean by a 
reciprocal or interacting relationship. To be loved, 
one must love. 

It must be recognized that motives for marriage 
are often mixed. Some girls, consciously or not, 
marry to escape an unpleasant home situation, or 
for money, security or social prestige. Or they may 
mistake gratitude, pity or a temporary infatuation 
for enduring, mature love. 

Though in some societies practical reasons are 
considered a sound basis for marriage, the Amer- 
ican ideal of marriage is founded on love. If two 
people love each other, that alone is supposed to 
guarantee their happiness. Indeed, love is the most 
vital element in making marriage the rewarding 
and ennobling experience it can and should be. 

But it is important to interpret love realistically, 
not like movie-struck children. No reasonable 
adults expect marriage to be a permanent honey- 
moon, nor to remain forever completely absorbed 
in each other. Nor can a wife expect her husband’s 
love to last, if she accepts it without return. 4 

Love grows if appreciated, nourished and recip- fy 
rocated. If neglected, taken for granted or one- 
sided, it dies. To retain your husband’s love, and 
keep your own alive, you must foster companion 
ship and identification, mutual interests, needs a id 
satisfactions. These are the ties that endure. Witin; 
out them, the marriage may survive, but love and 
happiness will not. 


Q ften wives write us that marriage seems empty, 


Do You Agree? 


Do men have a keener sense of humor than 
women? 


Many men think so. But all that can be proved 


is that they laugh longer, oftener and more loudly 
than women. 
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hen my granddaughter was born 
us a breech birth. The baby was 
ed and for a while had no use of 
‘m. What causes a breech birth?”’ 


(re positively certain, Doctor?”’ per- 
she serious, middle-aged woman. 
|:peat once again,” was the reply, “that 
‘ our daughter normal in every respect. 
irse it is still relatively early in her 
ncy, but we shall make it our business 
»>w its course carefully. I do not expect 
>. You appear to be extremely per- 
Is there some special reason for 
/pprehensiveness, may I ask?” 
):ll, I think it’s really because of the ex- 
| e of my older daughter, three years 
and we’re scarcely through with it yet.” 
» you care to tell me about it?” 
ould like to, because there’s so much 
still don’t understand. You see, it was 
‘ch birth. My daughter was in the 
il twenty-four hours before the baby 
orn, and her doctor was called about 
oa before and spent the night in the 
1. Will you please tell me what, in 
‘opinion, caused the breech birth? 
lack of exercise during pregnancy be 
sible? I keep wondering if my second 
‘er is likely to have the same experi- 
s there anything the mother can do to 
t such a birth? The baby was bruised 
che hips and for a while had no use of 
m. She is all right now, and walking, 
ars special shoes to correct the faulty 
of her feet because her ankles turn in 
jich. The doctor says she will have to 
a for several years. I’ve heard so 
about breech births that I can’t help 
ing about this second girl of mine.” 
valize how you must feel,” agreed the 
'). “At the same time, I think you have 
He a rather unnecessary obsession. Per- 
| may be able to remove at least a part 
|r forebodings. 
‘questionably a breech presentation 
duce hazardous complications in any 
ly. One of the former deans of the ob- 
il profession, a teacher of note, used 
that he could best judge an obstetri- 
ability by watching him handle a 
_ presentation. It’s a good thing they 
¢ as common as the vertex variety.” 
', [thought they were very common. It 
‘as though I have heard of so many 
ne experience in our family.” 
\ ' 
Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
| containing several chapters which have not 


‘Lin the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


) poks, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave.. New York 11, N.Y. 


































Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
acontinuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 
swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


“Three per cent is the rate of incidence 
mentioned in many of the older textbooks. 
I have been impressed by some recent reports 
which seem to raise the rate to four per cent.” 

“That doesn’t seem so many.” 

“Four cases out of every hundred? That is 
about the rate of incidence of Caesarean sec- 
tion. One is enough, especially if it happens 
to be a bad one. However, I don’t want you 
to build up a bogy over this. Under good cir- 
cumstances, spontaneous delivery is the 
usual result in uncomplicated cases.” 

“Our baby was so damaged that when she 
first started to walk she practically trod on 
the outside of her ankles.” 

“Of course I am not familiar with all the 
facts of your daughter’s case, but I am not 
sure that it is entirely fair to blame the feet 
deformity upon the breech presentation. 
‘Club feet’ are a developmental deformity of 
relatively frequent occurrence and not neces- 
sarily connected with breech delivery. It will 
be cured by correctional methods in due 
course of time, I am sure.” 

‘‘That’s what we’ve been told. Tell me, 
Doctor, what causes a breech birth?” 

“Some of these cases seem to happen with- 
out any adequate cause. In the first place, do 
you understand what a breech presentation 
1S yy 

“Yes, I think I do. It means that the baby 
comes butt first instead of head first, doesn’t 
it?” 

“That is the general idea. The term ‘pres- 
entation’ refers to the relation of the long 
axis of the fetus to the long axis of the 
mother. There are two classes of presenta- 
tions, longitudinal and transverse, depend- 
ing on whether the long axis of the fetus is 
parallel with, or at right angles to, the long 
axis of the mother. 

“Now, it is obvious that the most solid 
part of the fetus—meaning its trunk—has 
two extremities. One is the head and the 
other the tail—for that is exactly what the 
word caudal, a term applied to breech pres- 
entations, means. Longitudinal presenta- 
tions, comprising ninety-nine and a half per 
cent, may be either vertex, meaning head, or 
caudal, meaning some form of breech, the 
vertex being vastly preponderant.” 

“Why is there such a great disproportion, 
Doctor?” 

“There have been several theories ad- 
vanced. One is the effect of gravity, based on 
the assumption that the head has a greater 
specific gravity than the breech. Since the de- 
veloping fetus lies floating ina sac of water, 
it would follow naturally that the heavier end 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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toothpaste? 


~ 1S GARDOL—To Give UpTo — 

\ 7 Times Longer Protection 
Against Tooth Decay 

-. With Just One Brushing! 


MINUTES AFTER 12 HOURS AFTER 
BRUSHING WITH ANY ONE COLGATE BRUSHING 2 
TOOTHPASTE GARDOL IS re 


aon 


DECAY- CAUSING TING 
BACTERIA RETURN TO THE BACTERIA THAT 
ATTACK YOUR TEETH! CAUSE DECAY! 





GARDOL Makes This Amazing Difference! 


STILL FIGH 


No other leading toothpaste can give the 
12-hour protection against tooth decay you 



























get with Colgate’s with just one brushing! 


Any toothpaste can destroy decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria. But new bacteria 
return in minutes, to form the acids that 
cause tooth decay. Colgate Dental Cream, 
unlike any other leading toothpaste,* keeps 
on fighting decay for 12 hours or more! 

So, morning brushings with Colgate 
Dental Cream help protect all day; evening 


brushings all night. Gardol in Colgate 
Dental Cream forms an invisible, protec- 
tive shield around your teeth that lasts for 
12 hours with just one brushing. Ask your 
dentist how often to brush your teeth. 
Encourage your children to brush after 
meals. And at all times, get Gardol pro- 
tection in Colgate Dental Cream! 


“THE TOP THREE BRANOS AFTER COLGATE*S 


" Guards Your Teeth 
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TOMATO AND CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


1 package Lemon Jell-O + 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup hot water - 34 cup cold water 
2 tablespoons vinegar - Dash of pepper 
2 tablespoons minced green pepper + 3 tablespoons chopped scallions 
34, cup diced fresh tomatoes + 34 cup small pieces raw cauliflower 









en OF GENERAL FOODS CORP, i 
"i 


Put a taste of spring in tired winter menus with this bright fresh- 
vegetable salad! Dissolve Jell-O and salt in hot water. Add cold water, 
vinegar and pepper. Chill until slightly thickened. Fold in vegetables. 
Pour into molds. Chill until firm, Unmold on salad greens. Serve with  . 
salad dressing. Makes 6 servings. It is a bright and spicy salad that will 
lift any meal out of the ordinary. 

















Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


n January, 1906, farmers were 
I replacing the wheels on their 
wagons with sled runners. The 
gum on U. S. postage stamps 
changed too. Hard gum was used 
on stamps printed in summer, 
soft gum in winter. Largest liner 
in the world was the Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, 700 feet long. 
Electric cars were in vogue, and 
Miss Maude Adams drove a 
“eurved dash” Oldsmobile, steered 
by a stick. 


“So many women have forgot- 
ten the secret of bringing charm 
into the home,’ remarks A 
Plain Country Wife in the Jan- 
uary, 1906, JOURNAL. “They run 
to seed in discipline, or sanita- 
tion, or economy, or martyr- 
dom, or church work. The 
mother is the home. If she be 
charming, kind, energetic, in- 
telligent, her individuality will 
beautify every room, no matter 
how plain.”’ 


Beauty note: “A shampoo for dark 
hair consists of a pint of hot rain 
water, one ounce of spirits of rose- 
mary, and the yolk of one egg.” 


“Do you approve of veils for 
babies in cold weather?” a 
mother asks the JOURNAL’s med- 
ical expert. Answer: “No. They 
get wet and cold and often chafe 
the little face, doing more harm 
than good.” 


On the subject of America’s bad 
eating habits, the JOURNAL’s 
Mrs. Rorer remarks, ‘‘At the 
age of twelve or fifteert, our chil- 
dren break down, and constipa- 
tion and biliousness result. The 
lack of good nutrition causes 
unnatural appetites. | have seen 
ill-fed girls eat pickles and slate 
pencils and chew tea.”’ 


“Do the French people actually 
eat horse meat?” a reader wants 
to know. Answer: “That is the 
general impression, with 132 
registered horse-meat shops in 
Paris alone.” 


“For redder cheeks, let your 
child have some strained cran- 
berry jelly with his meat every 
other day,”’ an editor advises a 
worried mother. 


“Will it be proper for a bride to 
wear white at her wedding if she 
is in deep mourning?” another 
reader wants to know. Answer: 
“Tt is permissible.” 


DI PIETRO 





Carol Mercado, Susan, and the million-dollar buy for $2.98. 


,\ver since shortly after she had to 
leave the theater in the middle of 
The Doctor’s Dilemma to go to the 
hospital and have her first baby, Carol 
Mercado, like many another young 
JOURNAL mother here in the Work- 
shop, has been wondering how to get 
her Susan’s picture on this page. It 
was the baby carrier that did it, a de- 
vice you have to send to Syracuse for, 
costing $2.98 and worth a million, 
Carol claims. No more wrestling with 
a carriage, no more parking Susan 
outside thestore. A broad band, a belt, 
a back strap, and all as light as a 
feather, it leaves Carol’s hands free 
for whatever she wants to do. There’s 
even a little pocket for Susan’s supply 
of zwieback. And they make another 
model for children one to four, Carol 
told us. “‘Hangs high on my back like 
a papoose. ... Don’t you want a pic- 
ture of Susan in that one too?”’ 


“Tt’s leaner, for one thing.” “You have to 
chew harder on it, for another.” “It’s got 
the same number of calories, hasn't it?” 
They were discussing beef bacon upstairs 
in the Workshop kitchen the day after the 
President decided to switch back to the 
regular pork variety. Readers had begun 
to write us about this breakfast beef, as it 
is also called. It was just about to be dis- 
continued, a distributor told Louella 
Shouer, when suddenly it was in all the 
papers as part of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
diet, and meat markets were getting a lot 
of orders for it. “I don’t know,” the man 
said, ‘“‘but now that the President is hav- 
ing regular bacon again, it may doom 
this breakfast beef for good.” 


We were stopped by the red light on 
50th Street a few weeks ago with this 
page on our mind, when all of a sud- 
den our eye was caught by the garish 
gilt color of a monster Cadillac moy- 
ing right across our vision. Startled, 
we stared to see who would be riding 
by in such splendor, just in time to 
see two of our favorite faces, those 
of Judy Holliday and Paul Douglas. 


“That’s right,’’ we remembered, 
“tthey’re shooting The Solid Gold 
Cadillac all over town today.’’? So 


now, if you’ve been waiting for the 
picture, you'll know it’s on its way. 


Josef Schneider, the famous pho- 
tographer of babies, was telling us how 
hard it had been for him to find a baby that 
was both unusually photogenic and just on 
the point of taking its first steps. He'd 
keep asking mothers, ‘““Does she walk 
yet ?”’ often at the risk, he said, of a slap in 
the face. Finally one day at Idlewild Air- 
port he saw little JoJayne Swift in 
her mother’s arms. “‘Phone me just before 
she starts walking,” he pleaded, and gave 
Mrs. Swift his card. He heard very 
shortly: ““Come right on over; she’s ready 
to start.” Which is how this month’s cover 
was born. And a Happy New Year to you! 


The morning after the Guys and Dolls 
picture opened here we dropped in on 
Jean Simmons just before noon at 
her apartment to talk about her and 
Marlon Brando, who are an abso- 
lute match for each other in the movie. 
Found we wanted most to talk about her, 
whom we’d last seen as Ophelia in 
Olivier’s Hamlet. She’s charming. Has 
immense admiration for Marlon’s acting, 
his ability to do anything he wants with 
his voice, even sing, which he never did 
before Guys and Dolls. Nor did she. “It 
took us two days during rehearsals before 
we had the courage to sing in front of 





Marlon Brando—now he sings. 





people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


each other.’’ Jean found she liked her 
Own singing voice, and Marlon’s too. 
“He liked mine—but how he hated his 
own!” We told her how we liked the wild 
samba scene in which Jean truly socks a 
girl who tries to appropriate Brando. ‘‘So 
did my husband, Stewart Granger—he 
taught me how to slug.” 


About $500,000,000 is spent each year 
for the building of churches and other 
religious structures in this country... 
January first was celebrated as New 
Year’s Day as long ago as 1592—but in 
Massachusetts it was not made a legal 
holiday until 1918. 


Hugh Kahler said that he had just 
met Edna Ferber in Central Park, 
back from Hollywood where they’d just 





Edna “Scene Stealer’ Ferber 
with Rock Hudson and 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


finished filming her famous novel, Giant, 
that first appeared in the JOURNAL and 
had fascinated so many Texans. “Yes,” 
we told Hugh, ‘‘and here is a picture that 
just came in taken on the Giant set. And 
it’s the first photograph we ever saw in 
which the man isn’t looking at Eliza- 
beth Taylor. Rock Hudson here 
has eyes only for Edna Ferber.” 


In natural speed, air-borne creatures 
are fastest, land animals next, aquatic 
life slowest. Yet a swordfish can travel 
three times faster than a man, two 
times faster than a kangaroo. Run- 
ning at top speed,a man can outrace 
a whale; on ice skates, he is slightly 
faster than a running elephant; in a 
jet plane, a little faster than a deer 
Sly. . .. Some 3% million men and 
women attended adult-education 
classes last year, many of which were 
held in public schools. 
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n his twenty-ninth birth- 

day, William Porter 
came to a shocking realization: he was the 
only young man in his crowd still unmarried. 
It suddenly gave him a gloomy, left-out 
soe feeling as he opened the cards that read: 
ee “Love from Joe, Claire and little Timmie,”’ 
2 or “Best to you, darling, from Harry, Jane 
e s and the twins. When are you coming to see 
the new room we just added to the den?” 
Looking up, William thought, What am I 
building? It was true he had just been admit- 
ted asa junior partner to the law firm he was 
with—a dazzling achievement for one so 
young. Yet, ina way, it was a hollow achieve- 
2 ment. As far as love, a home and family were 
concerned, he had been standing still. Life 
was passing him by while he stood on the 
> side lines drawing up trust indentures. 
After that rather depressed birthday, he 
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i =: began going to parties again, only vaguely 
PS a aware that he was searching for something. 
aS At heart, William was a romanticist; he had 
ce a highly developed sense of drama. If you 
a had told him this, he would have scoffed 
ee loudly, but it was true. Somewhere in the 










back of his mind was the certainty that when 
love came to him, it would be in some strik- 
ing, thrilling way. 

He met Anne Hardy at one of these parties 
and she seemed to stand apart from the other 





William had it all arranged — 


the time, the place, the gil, and a plan guaranteed to foul things up. 


By FLORENCE JANE SOMAN 


girls. She was a tall, attractive brunette with 
a quick mind, and William spent most of the 
evening with her. A career girl, she lived in 
her own apartment and seemed to be blessed 
with humor and insight. He asked her for a 
date for the following Friday. 

She said yes instantly. The truth was that, 
although William was not the tall, athletic 
type, girls found his gray eyes, his sandy- 
colored hair and rather thin face somehow 
an exciting understatement. Besides this, 
there wasn’t a grain of conceit in him and he 
had a way of treating a girl as if she were a 
piece of fine china. It all added up to a total 
that few could resist. 

“It would be wonderful,” he said to Anne, 
“if we could really be alone on Friday—no 
people talking around us, no waiters breath- 
ing down our necks. Do you suppose we 
could have dinner up at your place?” 

She turned faintly pale. ‘The only thing I 
can cook that’s fit to eat,” she said, ‘‘is 
maple-walnut fudge.” 

“The dinner,’ William said gallantly, 
“will be left to me. All you have to provide is 
the background and yourself.’ 

With his true sense of the theater, William 
arrived at Anne’s apartment on Friday night 
with everything taken care of. He had 
brought with him a record album of Music 
to Dream By. The dinner was delivered at 
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7:45 from a nearby French restaurant and 
consisted of lobster thermidor, shoestring 
potatoes, a green salad and cheese and 
crackers. The hot things were properly hot, 
the salad properly chilled, and against the 
background of the silken music they became 
gay, talkative, mellow and dreamy in turn. 
Finally William’s infallible sense of timing 
told him that the perfect moment had 
arrived. 

“Anne * he said. He rose, came over 
to the sofa where she was sitting, bent over 
and kissed the part in her hair just as he had 
seen Gregory Peck do it in a recent movie. 
He stiffened momentarily. Her hair smelled 
faintly medicinal, as if she had been using 
some kind of scalp lotion. He straightened 
quickly, then sank down beside the girl and 
took her into his arms. ‘“‘Anne —— he 
said again in his deepest, most moved tones. 

Their lips met. 

Going home in his car, he had a discour- 
aged feeling. Fine girl, he told himself; of, 
fine girl, sterling all the way. But he stared 
bleakly ahead at the road. 

There had been only one thing wrong with 
her. She had flunked her physical. 





He met Doris Summers three weeks after 
that at another party. To say that he “met 
her’ would be CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 





Her luscious mouth 


curved slowly. 


‘You hall me, lover,” 
she said huskily 


“You really 
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The war was over, but one battle was yet to be fought. 


We had to get Josie home. 


You might call it a mission of love. 


SIM 


By LAURENCE CRITCHELL 


his morning a card came in the mail from 

Josie and Edna Smith. It was an announce- 
ment of their fourth child. The card was one of 
those you can pick up in any stationery store for 
a nickel, and ! guessed that Josie, as usual, had 
more friends than money. But down in the corner 
he had penciled a note—‘‘I’ve given my medal to 
Edna’”’—and when I saw it I laughed out loud. 

Josie was that kind of man. He was good. His 
goodness was the very simple sort, and I think he 
was completely unaware of it. He was a hardware 
clerk in Easton, Pennsylvania. | had known him 
only when we were in Europe together during the 
war, but I had never forgotten him. And this was 
strange because, when you come right down to 
it, Josie was the most forgettable man I ever 
knew. He was really the unknown soldier. He was 
not brave—we could all see that—but he did 
everything that was required of him. He just 
simply failed to distinguish himself. He went 
through the whole war as a private first class. He 
was gentle, friendly and willing, which meant he 
was much put upon. But Josie had the kind of 
goodness that made us all feel good, too, and 
that was how he got his medal. 

We had come to the end of the fighting. Our 
regiment was in Bavaria, marking time to go 
home. The point system had just been announced 
and those who had twenty points—or perhaps it 
was forty; I forget—could expect to be shipped 
back for separation in a month or two. It was an 
exciting time. The luckiest among us were those 
with a spare decoration or two, for even the 
simplest decoration counted five points. I made 
it with a Purple Heart, which was perhaps not the 
most valorous way. Josie—dear, patient, kindly 
Josie—didn’t make it at all. 

I talked to him about it. | was the regimental 
adjutant at that time, and one of my Guties was 
to prepare the recommendations for awards. 
Josie was just four points short, and he looked at 


the papers a little wistfully. I think for the first 
time he was sorry he hadn’t been a hero. He and 
Edna had been engaged by then for nearly three 
years. In the earlier days in England, when I was 
on troop duty, I had been obliged to read a lot of 
his letters for censorship; and it was moving to 
see how steadily and faithfully he loved her— 
and she him. I didn’t know Edna, but she was the 
right one for Josie. 

““How’s Edna taking it?” I said. 

His eyes warmed. ‘‘She’s all right,’’ he said. 
““She’s just glad I’m still alive.” 

I looked at the papers on my desk. “‘Couldn’t 
you think of anything you did, Josie? Anything 
heroic?” 

“No,” he said soberly. ‘I didn’t do anything 
like that.” 

I knew it was true. But I was thinking that 
maybe I'd talk to Ed Sallin, his company com- 
mander. The only trouble was that Josie’s good- 
ness wasn’t something you could expect troop 
leaders to recognize. We’d been through some 
pretty hellish times. A lot of the men in the unit 
had really distinguished themselves; they had 
Bronze Stars, Silver Stars, Oak Leaf Clusters, 
even DSC’s. All Josie had was a Pfc, and that 
wasn’t much. 

But the next day the men started coming. 

They came in twos and threes and fours— 
never alone. I always knew what they had come 
for, because they dropped in casually, twirling 
their helmet liners and pretending to read the 
bulletin board. But sooner or later they’d get to 
the point—and it was always Josie. 

“We just think he ought to go home, captain,” 
said Corporal Martino, his assistant platoon 
leader. Martino was a small, dark-faced man who 
did his fighting like a jungle cat. “‘He’s done 
everything in the book—patrols, OP, CQ, KP, 
everything.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 









and it was moving to see how 
>» % « 


he loved her. . . i i | 
and she him. 
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ILL was prone on the living-room sofa, cozily tucked 

up in the Sunday paper. Candy gazed down upon 
him with compassion. He was recuperating from a long 
business trip and it seemed heartless to wake him; but it 
was nearly five o’clock. 

“Bill!” she said in a muted roar. ““Wake up! It’s time 
to go to the party! Bill!” 

Bill attempted to bury himself in the news section; 
then suddenly he was upright, horror on every feature. 
“Party?” 

“T told you, darling. Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Paraday 
are At Home from six to eight.’’ Bill groaned. Candy 
added seductively, ‘“Think of all the lovely food.” 

“Tam. It will kill me. I’m not going.” 

Candy said patiently, “‘It’s to meet Langdon Marshall. 
You’ll like her.” 

““No, I won't,” said Bill. ‘““Who is she?” 

Candy sighed. “‘Miss Isabella Random’s niece,”’ she 
told him. ‘I told you all about her. She lives in New 
York—her mother came from Queenstown—l’ve got 
to know her while you were gone—and I like her.” 

Bill got to his feet and began to climb the stairs with 
the air of an elderly martyr. Candy, following close 
behind, said brightly: 

“T think this is an announcement party. Langdon and 
Philip Paraday have been practically engaged for years. 
They’ve just been waiting till he finished med school.” 





BY ELIZABETH DUNN 


‘““Now how do you know that?’ Bill demanded. 

‘Miss Isabella told me herself.” 

Bill asked wonderingly, ““What do you do to elderly 
ladies, anyway, that makes them babble like brooks?” 

Candy said, ‘Oh, well, everybody knows about Lang- 
don and Philip.” 

“T like Phil,” said Bill. “I hope this Langdon is good 
enough for him. With Mrs. Augustus Paraday for a 
sister-in-law, he deserves a break. Do I have to shave?” 

““Yes. Unless you plan to wear a pillow slip over your 
head. After all, Philip has lived with the Gus Paradays 
ever since he was little. Georgine Paraday is a devoted 
sister-in-law.” 

“It must be like having a devoted boa constrictor. My 
green tie is gone. Somebody,”’ said Bill, in a voice hoarse 
with despair, “‘takes my clothes “i 

“It’s right in front of you on the rack,’ Candy pointed 
out. “‘If it was a bear, it would ‘i 








The Paradays’ front door was opened by Willy, their 
valuable antique butler, and the noise of the party surged 
out to greet the Stewarts. In the front hall, the first per- 
son they saw was Philip Paraday, leaning against the 
wall, single-mindedly eating salted almonds. 

“Hey!” said Bill to Philip, in the Southern idiom. 

“Hi!” said Philip to Bill, courteously speaking the 
Northern patois. Then CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 


iTS. OBVIOUS, THOUGHT CANDY. WHAT MAKES A MAN 


FALL IN LOVE. 


| BUT WHAT MAKES HIM MARRY ? 
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THE LITTLE PROFESSO 


“Pray as if it all depended on God,” Laurence Jones’ mother used to say, 


“but work as if it all depended on you!” Cash in his pocket totaled $1.65, but he had more valuable assets— 


faith in man and a bright dream. He made that dream into the first real school for Negroes in Mississippi— 


, taught his pupils to help their neighbors as well as to read and write. 


By BETH DAY 


t was a lazy, sun-drenched spring day in 
1909 when a short, boyishly handsome 
young Negro stepped from the train at the 

little whistle stop of Braxton, Mississippi. 

The handful of village loungers in front of 
Braxton’s combination feed-—dry goods-grocery 
store straightened in surprise as they saw the 
young colored man. A “dressed-up nigger” was a 
rare-enough sight in the backwoods of Southern 
Mississippi, but the expression of alert intelligence 
on this young man’s face, the purposeful vigor 
with which he strode past them, traveling bag in 
hand, was even more startling, to an audience 
accustomed to the apathetic shuffle of the back- 
woods Negro, than the well-cut city suit that he 
wore. But even as they watched, the young man 
was nearly out of sight, turning with rapid steps 
from the village’s dusty main street back toward 
the pine-covered hills. 

A year in the South had taught Laurence Jones 
that he was an object of conjecture and often of 
suspicion to colored and white Southerners alike. 
The one thing he was determined to avoid was 
trouble. One incident, no matter how groundless, 
would mean the irrevocable ruin of the dream 
that had brought him to these hills. 

As the rutted red-earth road led him beyond 
the eyes of the villagers, the young man slowed 
his pace and looked around at his new home. 

This was a piney-woods country. Low tangles 
of scrub pine grew nearly to the winding roadway 
which was fringed at its edges by banks of wood 
violets. Back of the thickets loomed the tall pines, 
interlaced by delicate white blossoms of the dog- 
wood and the warming flash of redbuds. 

A mile beyond the village, stretches of cleared 
land marked the first of small farms. One-room, 
windowless cabins built from 
hand-felled logs. This was the 
sparse hill country where the 


COMPLETE. 


IN-ONE-ISSUE ° 
GORDENSED piney-woods farmers made up a 
BOOK | large percentage of the Negroes 
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that constituted over half of Mississippi’s total 
population. Most of them sharecropped poor 
land for barely enough to feed their families 
through the winter; few could read or write. 

Laurence shifted his valise from one hand to 
the other. In it were his worldly possessions: a few 
clean shirts, a Bible, copies of Wallace’s Farmer 
and Successful Farming, and his college diploma 
from the State University of Iowa. In his pocket 
he had $1.65, his total money wealth. With these 
assets, coupled with vigorous good health, an 
alert, eager mind and a warm love for humanity, 
he intended to bring education and the chance for 
a better life to the illiterate colored folk of the 
piney woods. 

As a boy he had experienced relatively little of 
the miseries that traditionally haunt the Negro 
child. His father—head porter at the Pacific Hotel 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, and owner of the hotel 
barbershop—brought home a “‘living”’ which af- 
forded not only the necessary food and shelter 
but also the luxury of a summer cottage. From 
his father—a tall, striking, part-Castilian colored 
man—Laurence absorbed a sense of the dignity 
of labor and a sturdy practical outlook. To be the 
right man in the right place,was “good enough 
work for anybody.” As a spur to this simple ac- 
ceptance of life was his mother’s wistful, romantic 
idealism. To do your job well, to this fragile, 
Wisconsin-born, sensitive quadroon woman, was 
no more than your daily duty to God. Beyond 
that lay the infinite possibilities of greatness for 
him who dared. 

Ina childhood that held both security and pop- 
ularity, the boy dreamed of an easy, gregarious 
adult life, in which he would “run a chicken 
farm” which would pay the expenses for an end- 
less round of parties, amusement, travel and 
adventure. 

But always, shadowing the delight of such a 
pleasantly selfish future, hung memories he could 
not forget. There was the little black girl he had 












invited to his house for supper who ate wit 
mouth-stuffing greed, then explained that this 
the first meal she had eaten that consisted of m 
than “‘bed and gaby”’ (bread and gravy). His 0 
supper caught in his throat as he tried to pict 
what “‘bed and gaby” would be like as an eve 
day diet. Impulsively, he begged her to “co 
every night” and to bring her baby brother 
her. 

Then there were the tenants who rented a lit 
house from his father. The first time he we 
along with his father to collect the rent mon 
Laurence was stunned at the squalor that he 
nessed. Back home he begged his parents not 
charge for the month of December so that th 
poor people might have money for a good tim 
Christmas. Later, he worked for a colored doct 
making the rounds of poverty-stricken hon 
where he witnessed, firsthand, the misery of ¢ 
ease, accident and insufficient diet. 

These experiences burned in his memory. WI 
he wondered, was he favored with an attract 
face and body, a bright mind, a chance to go 
school, when others—with no more choice th 
he about where, or to whom, they had been born 
were destined for ugliness, ignorance, poverty a 
despair? | 

It was not until his junior year at the Univers 
of lowa that Laurence’s nebulous notions fell ir 
a working pattern. 

Fora seminar course in industrial arts the you 
student chose, as his subject, Booker T. Washit 
ton. He was amazed to discover how applical 
the great educator’s thinking and plans were 
his own vague dreams of service. Washingto: 
theory of “putting down the bucket where y 
are’ matched his developing ideas of service | 
his race. 

Toward the end of that same year the preside 
of the university, in a routine address to the s 
dents, based his talk on that hoary old maxi 
noblesse oblige. To most this was a reminder tli 





LAL LOG, A CEDAR TREE FOR SHADE. 
AL SHEEP-SHED “FOR Re= HOME “ax 
AA. DREAM, A VISION, A RESISTLESS 


pllege men they owed a debt to society. But to 
-arnest young Negro, the old phrase took on 
1 meaning and validity. He saw it as a simple 
to take what talents and training he had re- 
2d and use them to help the ‘‘forgotten”’ chil- 
_of his race. 
e most “forgotten” of all, he found, lived in 
Black Belt of the deep South—a country 
rence had never seen. 
hen he had completed the work for his de- 
the young graduate pawned the watch that 
elta Tau fraternity friends (where he had 
ed on the table to help pay his way through 
»ge) had given him as a graduation present, 
ht a railroad ticket, and headed south. 
ow, as the Southern country road became 
yer and more rutted, Laurence paused to rest 
1e shade of a spreading field pine. From the 
<ton station to the farm where he was headed 
a good four-mile walk. 
‘hen he had come south, the summer before, 
rence had stopped in Arkansas. He smiled as 
hought of the excuse he had given himself: 
get acclimated to the Southern heat.” Actu- 
it had been fear, the fear of easing yourself 
cold water. 
n old colored woman he met soon after his 
val at Hot Springs gave succinct phrasing to 
worries. “Chile,” she had said, wagging a 
ung finger under his nose, “‘you is from up 
f. But now you CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 


W. EUGENE SMITB 


“You cannot say again ‘I never had a chance,’”’ 


Jones told his first Piney Woods students— 
“this is your chance!”’ The “school on a log” 
is now a $750,000 institution— 
the loved “‘little ’fesser” 


one of his state’s most valued citizens. 
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TRAVELING ANYWHERE, this pale 
beige cashmere suit by William Bass is useful 


the year round. White bag by Roger Van S. 





WHITE LINEN jacket pared to sheath slimness, worn over the beautiful red 


linen sten ss by Sydney Wr ( i i i 
v stem of a dress by Sydney Wragge. Wonderful big overarm bag in white leather. 






es PLACE IN THE SUN 











e first thing you see is dazzling white worn with color—white linen jackets for day or night, 


huge white leather bag worn with red, beige or blue costumes, white-ground prints, paper-white hats 


’ 


e return of white spectator shoes. The loveliest range of color—melon, pink, amber and orange— 


at its best in linen-weave silk, a fabric that will stay for spring and summer. 


HYACINTH BLUE fleece coat, the 
ed is brilliant red, blue often combined with green. Prints blue of the year, the silhouette of great- 


est importance by Pauline Trigere. 


a 


ok hand-painted or hand-blocked, on wool as well 
cotton and silk, matched with crystal necklaces in 


o or three colors—the wools for North as well 
South. a traveling anywhere or staying at home 
nder a winter coat—a beige jersey suit, a pastel 
rsey dress. Slender as ever, the beltless 

eath is often accompanied by a lean little jacket or a 
ng straight or almost-straight coat. Almost every 
ess is worn with something—a jacket or coat, 

lero or shawl. Soft pleats and starchy flares are 

y and easy ‘ wear, usually in prints for afternoon 


d evening. These are clothes to take you into 


e warmth of the Southern sun, or to help you 


retell summer fashions. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


}OUTH-BOUND COAT is travel-worthy linen- 
nd-rayon tweed, the white dress a rayon by Donald 
trooks. Cotion-crash bag bound with leather. by Michel. 
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FASHION 


A: PLACE IN THE Sue 


with 


BEAUTIFUL NEW cut in 
a knitted elasticized Orlon-and- 
acetate swim suit with square 


neckline and deep v arm line. 





Endlessly charming and useful, the shirt-dress renews itself in 
shantung, Paisley, knitted cottons. Cashmere sweaters, bound simply 
in satin, are more distinguished than ever. Bathing suits 

trace the figure in wonderful new elasticized fabrics, and the beach 
skirt returns to fashion. The silk shirt that goes with your 


shorts is as pretty and as carefully chosen as any you own. 





HAL REIFF 


CHALK-WHITE SHEATH... dresses like these pervade the fashion and 
are worn with many colors and a great variety of accessories. The first is acetate 
sharkskin with a sky-blue handkerchief, the other is linen with an exciting 
fringed wool French shawl, by Ben Barrack. Worn with white sandals or pumps. 


PINK LINEN... beliless, beautifully tapered, bound with white, by Larry 
Aldrich. Worn with a striped cotton bag by Greta, white sandals by David Evins. 
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GOLDEN ORANGE and red Paisley silk shirt goes with yellow raw- ; : 
silk shorts by Greta Plattry, coin bracelets, coral leather flats by Ben Sommers. 
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SILK-SHANTUNG shirt-dress by Morgan Fauth comes in 


wonderful sunset colors, is worn with a Jamaican straw bag. 


PINK AND ORANGE — ina linen- 
weave silk dress with a tiny bolero, 
dramatic sash, by Claire McCardell. 


BLOCK-PRINTED cotton, the blue- 
and-green combination of fashion, with 


blue and green crystals, by Estevez. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to 
you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available 
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By HER MAJESTY, QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF YUGOSLAVIA 
The butler bowed and said in sepulchral tones. “Welcome, Your Majesty.’ 


and it sounded extraordinary. ‘Goodness’. I thought. ‘I’m a queen!’”’ 


\ 


"Princess Alexandra’s father, young King Alexander of 
Greece, had died five months before she was born, and 
she came into a world which even by 1921 scarcely 
existed for such creatures as princesses. By 1924 Greece 
was a republic, and “Sandra” grew up in exile with her 
mother, Prieess Aspasia. In 1936 her Uncle ‘Georgie’ 
was restored to the Greek throne, but Sandra and her 
family had to leave Athens again in 1941 to spend the 
war years in England. There she met King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, who was studying law at Cambridge and 
directing his government-in-exile. Although he was 
eighteen to Sandra’s twenty-one, they were immediately 
attracted to each other and within seven weeks they 
knew they wanted to marry—for love. But Peter’s 
mother, Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, bitterly opposed 
their plans. 


ry) 
Ill i next morning Petercame to my sitting room, 


rested and resolute. “I did a lot of thinking after 
you'd gone to bed,” he said. ‘‘Everything seems to be 
so much clearer to me now. Perhaps it’s because we’re 
together again.”” He looked down at the wide goid 
band on the fourth finger of his right hand—the ring I 
had given him to match mine, the ring I had told him 
“to twist and to think of me” whenever he felt lonely. 
“Pve nearly worn it out with twisting,” he said. ‘I’ve 
never taken it off since you gave it to me.” 

Then he went on: “I’ve had a letter from Uncle 
Bertie this morning. He’s going to see me, and help us. 
I’ve thought about my politicians’ objections. Now 
that they are so divided among themselves—I’m even 
divided myself,’ he added miserably, 
Mikhailovitch-Tito question 


“over the 
it seems to me that my 
marriage can be of little rea/ concern to them. It’s just 
another thing over which they can disagree. So, 
Sandra, there’s nothing to stop us marrying, nothing 
at all. We’ve waited long enough. But there is one 
thing I must do. I hate this alien feeling between my 


It was the first time anyone had addressed me thus, 


mother and me. I can’t go on like this, staying virtu- 
ally locked up in Claridge’s for fear she will send 
someone to inveigle me down to see her. I’m going 
down there.”” He looked at me, and I nodded silently. 
“You see,” he went on, “‘she is my mother, and I’m 
fond of her. I’m sure that after all this she will stop her 
opposition, even if she won’t give us her blessing. I 
want you to come with me.” 

I nodded again. He was right. It was the only thing 
to do. 

We went. Queen Marie had moved to another house 
in the country, near Ely. It was a long drive, and I sat 


The diamond earrings Alexandra wore 
for her wedding were the gift of Queen 
Elizabeth. King George was best man. 





























anxiously beside Peter, wondering how she wo | 
receive us. 

We reached the house soon after lunch, and a mar 
servant showed us to her bedroom. Queen Marie wa 
sitting up in bed. Her face neither softened ne 
showed any expression as we were shown in. “‘Paiky 
said Peter, striding forward. She offered him he 
cheek to kiss, and motioned me to a chair. 

Peter had gone white, and I felt that I had too. / 
least, | thought, we’re not going to have a scene. Eve 
as I thought this the first stinging words of the mos 
bitter, terrible quarrel ricocheted on my ears. 

The next hour became a nightmare. Accusations 
condemnations, hostile and punishing words wet! 
flailing, tearing their way through the fragile hope ¢ 
an attempted reconciliation. 

Peter lost his self-control. His mother lost hers er 
tirely, ringing bells, demanding witnesses, people tf 
take us out of her room, and then to bring us back 

{ joined in hurling phrases of defense of our lo 
and our right to marry. Distractedly I grabbed th: 
telephone by the bedside. In the violence of the qua 
rel no one noticed me. I called mummie at Claridge’ 
“Here,” I called to her over the telephone, “here, ; 
cannot manage this—you tell her. You tell her that shf 
mustn’t stop our marriage. Here ” and, ha 
hysterically, I thrust the telephone receiver agains 
Queen Marie’s ear. | 

So enraged was she that she showed no surprise é 
hearing my mother’s voice suddenly. Instead she anf 
my mother continued the verbal battle, and in th 
slight cessation Peter and I, trembling and shaker 
gazed at each other across the now violently dis 
arrayed bed. | 

With one despairing gesture Peter ran his finget : 
through his hair. He shouted above his mother, 
voice, ‘““We’re getting out of here. It’s finished. Fi 
ished,” and together he and I ran out of the hous 
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) hey spent their three-day honeymoon as “‘just plain Mr. and Mrs. Boudini.” 


et) 
! 
; 
i} 
|) Tensely Peter drove back to London while, beside 
| ‘im, I sobbed all the way. I was sobbing for every- 
ning: for the ugliness of the afternoon behind us, for 
| ne distress it had brought to Peter, for the blackness 
\ hich had darkened our happiness. ‘““We only love 
| ach other, that’s all,’ I said brokenly to mummie, as 
ve stumbled into our suite. 
Mummie’s eyes were black and glittering. She had 
|/bviously had her share of this awful afternoon, but 
ne merely said, ‘“‘Sandra, go and have a warm bath, 
iid get into a tea gown.” And to Peter, ““What you 
‘zed is a large Scotch, and I shall send for it now.” 
Shakily I bathed my face and reddened, swollen 
ves. | put on a light wrap and returned to the sitting 
yom. I tried to smile at Peter. He smiled back at me. 
| had never seen such tenderness or such maturity in 
jis face. ““You’re all right now,” he reassured me. 
We're together now—remember?” 
| Mummie had ordered a light supper of some soup 
iad fresh fruit for us. “I’m going to make some tele- 
| hone calls,” she said. ‘‘I’ll be back to have coffee 
}ith you.” 
Gratefully we relaxed. We drank our soup from 
|owls on our laps. We sat quietly, feeling safe, an: 








Peter nearly shot his new wife on their wedding night. 


very close to each other in the blessed silence. Then 
the door crashed with a violent jar. 

Peter sprang to his feet. As he opened it quickly the 
tall, powerful figure of Peter’s A.D.C. thrust into the 
room. 

“Sir,” he said, “I’ve come to take you to your 
mother, the queen.” He rapped the words out. 
“You're coming now, sir. ve come to take you away 
from this princess.”” The words struck at me con- 
temptuously. 

‘““Get out,” said Peter. 

The aide braced himself against the lintel. “You're 
coming back with ——” 

“Get out!” yelled Peter, hurling himself at him. He 
bowled the man out into the carpeted corridor, then 
slammed the door and locked it. 

I was huddled, shivering, in an armchair. Peter rang 
through to mummie. 

In a little while a doctor she had called came and 
gave me a sedative. 

Then he looked at Peter. 
you’ve had about as much as you can take today, sir, 
too,’ he observed quietly, and he gave Peter an in- 


“You look as though 


jection as well. 





The morning brought a new and better day. We 
were invited to Windsor to take tea with King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth. I had not met either of them 
before. ““You will like them,” Peter assured me and, 
smiling, ““They couldn’t help but like you.” 

The past twenty-four hours had drained all my self- 
confidence. No one will like me, | thought wretchedly— 
but the peaceful, gentle countryside through which we 
drove began to smooth my wretchedness away. 

Windsor Castle impressed me. Its gray, massive 
grandeur looked so sure, so immovable, oblivious 
rather than defiant of any danger. 

Then we were being led down long corridors to 
meet the king and queen of the country which was, in 
fact, sheltering us. 

We were shown into a wide, graceful room, where a 
coal fire was burning cheerily in a large grate. A slim, 
fairish man rose to greet Peter; but, as I waited, 
slightly behind my fiancé, to be presented to the king, 
my eyes were on the sweet smile of the queen, linger- 
ing a moment till the king should have finished greet- 
ing us. 

“Ah! Sandra,” said Uncle Bertie, as I curtsied. 
Then I turned to kiss Aunt CONT 
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In her first major campaign a Chicago housewife found 


‘You can’t make your city perfect overnight,’’ but gained enough political 


know-how to put her ward top on the list for her candidate. 


: ou can’t just abandon your city when you 
don’t like the way it is run. The time comes 
when you have to stand and make a fight for 
it.” Jean Downing, thirty-two-year-old Chi- 
cago-born housewife, doesn’t know when she 
first began to worry about her city government, 
but she does know what it was that made her 
decide to “stand and fight’-—even though the 
enemy was the power-laden, twenty-four-year 
entrenched “last great city political machine 
in the United States.” 

Jean is slim, dark-haired, very pretty. She 
and her husband, Dick, with their three little 
girls—Carol, ten, Barbara, seven, and Jan, 
four—live in a neighborhood called Edison 
Park. Dick Downing’s parents have a house just 
a few blocks away. Edison Park, which has 
always been home to all the Downings, is a 
neighborhood of tree-lined streets, houses with 
porches and lawns crisscrossed with short cuts 
carved by children’s hurrying feet. Jean says: 

“It’s good to live where you know people, 
to have your children going to school with 
the children of friends you went to school with.” 

But several months ago things began to hap- 
pen in Edison Park—not too important in 
themselves but, taken together, increasingly 
disturbing. A woman neighbor was molested 
“right here in our block.’ Police, telephoned 
for help, did not even come to investigate. 


eee 


Garbage, in the heat of the summer, stood 
in the alleys waiting to be collected for as long 
as ten days. 

The Downings’ friends, Marjorie and Ralph 
Johnson, who live in a nearby ward just as at- 
tractive and homelike as Edison Park, discov- 
ered that the house next door to theirs had 
been turned into an illegal “‘apartment house.” 
A warehouse went up in a restricted area. And 
gasoline-storage tanks were “‘permitted” to 
be installed in a residential neighborhood. 
(Later an alderman was accused of splitting 
fees with a lawyer in connection with zoning 
irregularities.) 

Jean Downing, disturbed about these events, 
talked to her neighbor, Sally Barnes, whose 
back yard adjoins the Downings’. Sally said 
she was worried too. It was beginning to look 
as though any decent residential neighbor- 
hood—even their own Edison Park—might be 
on the road to becoming a slum. 

Jean puts it concretely: “‘The first time I saw 
a rat in our alley—not in a run-down slum, but 
here in our own alley—it sent a chill right 
through me.” 

She and Dick saw that the house they had 
worked so hard to buy (and then to improve 
with their own labor) could become unsafe as a 
home, hazardous as an environment for their 
children, perhaps valueless as an investment. 


* * 
ke ak * 
POLITICAL PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 


“If Bob Merriam thinks we can beat the 
City Hall machine, I do too,” pretty 
Jean Downing told husband Dick as the 
campaign began. “‘Chicago’s our city!” 
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BY BETTY COE SPICER 


‘“‘Andevery day,” Jean says, “the newspapers 
told about graft and gambling going on, con- 
trolled by big syndicates, and about delin- 
quency—even dope addiction—among chil- 
dren. There was a political murder, unsolved.” 

For some time Jean Downing had been, in 
her own words, ‘‘getting madder and madder.” 
The morning when she talked to Sally Barnes 
her anger had come to a boil. It had also come 
toa point of real determination. Something had 
to be done. . . there was a city election 
coming up. CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 


“We love her,” opposition Daley workers said 
fondly of Jean, “even if she is for Merriam.” 











Theres 
a Mian 
in the 
. House 


By HARLAN MILLER 


“Girls don’t have to get 
married when they grow up, 


do they, mother?”’ 














Pye succumbed to my Dream Girl’s stern vow 
to make me eat at least one salad a day, with one 
proviso: she’s got to put a few slivers of meat in 
every salad, just as bait. 


“When will this feminine revolt end?” asks 
Peter Comfort, burning a stack of Christmas car- 
tons in the back yard. ‘“‘They’ve won more than 
equality; isn’t that enough?” 


Our youngest claims that part of his weekly 
allowance should be inviolate and sacred, free 
from penalties no matter what he does or 
doesn’t do. I’ve agreed, provided he holds some 
of his chores sacred too. 


My wife tells me my bursts of jealousy are caused 
not by her gentle flirtations but by my lively imagi- 
nation. Yet she concedes a husband’s jealousy is 
flattering when it isn’t a nuisance. 


Maybe our teen-agers ought to send a research 
team out to Las Vegas gambling salons to study 
the behavior of adult delinquents. The juveniles 
might pick up some novel pointers. 


Our country-club oracle wishes women under- 
stood that under modern strain a gentle, dreamy 
wife is a husband’s greatest solace. ““But they seem 
to want solace,” he says, ““more’n they want to 
give it.” 


I concede it’s a crime to eat a defenseless baby’s 
dish of custard. But the degree of the crime de- 
pends partly on what else there is in the icebox. 


Before a woman yields to a terrific hairdo at some 
emotional crossroads, I ask her to remember: 
frizzled hair overwhelms and intimidates a man till 
romance curls up and vanishes. 


Of the five couples we know who once claimed 
they never quarrel, two have confessed to what 
others might mistakenly misinterpret as a quar- 
rel. “‘But to us,”’ the wife tells me, ¢‘it was just 
a spirited exchange of opinions.”’ 


On an icy, snowy day I’d rather catch the bus 
downtown than drive in skiddy, skittish traffic. 
Especially since there’s a little sidewalk phone 
booth near our corner where I can shelter my ears 
while waiting. 


Why is it that the gift shaving lotion your wife 
likes on you least (and which you secretly don’t 
admire much either) lasts forever? Just try and 
unload it on the boys! I pour it in my bath. 


Our son in the Air Force writes that in forty-two 
weeks he’ll learn how to navigate a plane across 
both oceans and the North Pole by radar, sonar, 
loran, the stars or dead reckoning. (It’s high time I 
got more positive about the Big Dipper.) 
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‘Yep, ’'m a charcoal-grill enthusiast,’’ con- 
fides Betty Comfort, rearranging the de luxe 
Christmas cards on the mantel, “especially if it 
means that Pete’ll cook outdoors on hot days and 


rescue me from the kitchen!”’ 


Luckily, we needn’ tall of us suffer the perplexi- 
ties of the rich, like my wealthy neighbor who 
thinks by pinching the pennies he can build a 
modest swimming pool next spring for what it'd 


cost him to take his wife to Florida. 


My enchanted paramour suspects I’m a cynic, 
Just because I think most of our gifts can go into 
the “white elephant” closet by the twenty-seventh, 
instead of waiting until New Year’s Day. 


As a full-time dieter (my losses total over 1000 
pounds in 20 years) I challenge the silly theory 
that exercise doesn’t help you lose weight. Any- 
thing that keeps you away from the icebox or the 
snacks helps: even shuffleboard. 


What some of our neighborhood P.T.A. heretics 
ask is not “Can Johnny read?” but “‘Does Johnny 
read?” He graduates from our town’s high school 
without reading Alice in Wonderland or Robinson 
Crusoe, but he certainly reads the most muddily 
printed comic books. 


Recently a debonair Air Force pilot took me for 
a hop in a Thunderbird jet. I found myself hum- 
ming Oh Promise Me upside down in the middle 
of a barrel roll, till it occurred to me my music 
might upset the pilot. (When I told my wife she 


was not amused.) 


I’ve overheard some of my daughter’s young en- 
chanted argue that “loyalty” has displaced “‘faith- 
fulness” in the modern moral code... . Maybe I 
could understand it better if a modernist painter 
splashed off a four-color abstract picture of the 
innovation ? 


Our bridge-table quartet of deep thinkers 
agree that on New Year’s Eve it’s proof of social 
finesse to be with exactly the right girl (even if 
she’s your wife) when the whistles blow and the 
bells ring at midnight. = 


One of our town’s affluent men spent $15,000 a 
year on hospital and doctor bills and nurses the 
last few years of his life. He’d once told friends he 
didn’t want to live beyond sixty, but he apparently 
found the reduced tempo of his eighty-first year 
sweet enough. 


We’re working out a culinary compromise in 
our household: my Lady Love can have arti- 
chokes as often as she wants to, provided I can 
have a mixed grill for each of her artichokes. 


My philosophical friend in the brick Colonial 
house tells me that he’s still puzzled by the last 
quarrel he had with his vivacious wife. “‘So far as 
Ican analyze it,” he says, ““we quarreled about not 
quarreling.” 


We’ve lived in the same house for twenty-five 
years, and on our better days, when we like our- 
selves, we love our neighbors all around the block. 
We're even about to throw the neighborhood 
party we’ve talked about for twenty-four years. 


... When the infant Patrick sticks his finger in 
my eye, 

... Or our slim daughter stands poised straight 
like a high diver, 

... And Junior writes from his Air Force base a 
batch of fascinating titbits, 

... Or my Dream Girl waits in her red coat out- 
side the air terminal far below when I fly home, 

. . . And our youngest learns twenty words of 
Latin vocabulary in fifteen minutes, 

Then I rejoice that only three or four of my high- 
school graduating-class mates turned out to be 
bachelors. 
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By ALEC WAUGH 


hat are you reading?” Sylvia asked. 

He held out the book. She took it 

and read the title, “Crime and Punishment. 
I’ve never read it. Any good?” 

“Terrific. Whittingham lent it to me. We 
were talking about the way a detective 
could lure a criminal to give himself away.” 

“How did you get onto that subject?” 

“We were discussing the Carson case.” 

“The Carson case. I’d quite forgotten 
that. ’'d thought of that as shelved.” 

“Tt isn’t as far as Whittingham’s con- 
cerned. He’s hot on the trail still.” 

“We must ask him about it when he 
comes out on Monday.” 

“We must.” He looked at her thought- 
fully. “Carson wasn’t a particular friend of 
yours, was he?” 

“T scarcely knew him.” 

He laughed. “‘It may sound curious now, 
but do you know I was jealous of him once?” 

“Jealous? Of Colonel Carson? Why?” 
The astonishment was too utter to be feigned. 

“It must sound silly now,” he said. “But 
you do remember a day when we’d gone into 
Jamestown; it was the day of that party to 
welcome Euan Templeton. I was with my 
father going over the accounts. Carson 
came to the house to see you.” 

“Did he? Colonel Carson—oh, yes, I do 
remember now. It was to do with the Bel- 
fontaine Committee. He had to find out 
what your father would really like. He did 


rot want to ask your mother: it was meant 
as a surprise for her as well. So he decided 
to ask Jocelyn. He came up on a morning 
when your mother was away. I remember it 
very weil because he had not expected to 
find me there. He looked embarrassed. He 
said to Jocelyn, ‘I know this will sound pe- 
culiar, but this is a private matter. Could I 
see you alone?’ So I went out of the room. 
Jocelyn was very mysterious about it after- 
ward. ‘Whatever you do, don’t mention it 
to anyone,’ she said, ‘particularly to Max- 
well. Ill tell you as soon as I can.’ She told 
me on the day of the presentation.” 

“So that’s the way it was.” 

“Yes, that’s the way it was and whatever 
has it got to do with me and Colonel 
Carson?” 

He laughed ruefully. What indeed had it 
to do with her and Colonel Carson? 

“It'll sound ridiculous to you,” he said. 
“When I came back to the house that after- 
noon the house smelled of a heavy cigarette. 
Turkish or Egyptian. I wondered who’d 
been there. Then you and Jocelyn came 
back and didn’t mention your visitor. You 
must, I felt, have been keeping it from me 
deliberately.” 

“But what made you think the man had 
come to see me, instead of Jocelyn? That 
would have been much more natural.” 

‘“*Precisely. That was the trouble. Ifa man 
had come up to see Jocelyn, you’d have 
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mentioned it to me. We’d often talked about 
finding her a husband. You couldn’t have 
not made some comment. But you never 
mentioned it. It was the one thing in the 
whole day you didn’t mention; so I knew it 
was something you didn’t want me to know. 
What else could it be but that a man had 
come to see you?” 

“Oh, darling, how absurd.” 

“But wasn’t it natural of me? We weren’t 
happy then, not the way we are now. Then 
when Carson offered me his cigarette case at 
the Nurses’ Dance, and i saw that it had 
two kinds of cigarettes, Du Maurier and 
Egyptian, I saw red. He was everything I 
wasn’t: the opposite of me in every way. If 
that was the kind of man you wanted, there 
was nothing I could do. It drove me mad.” 

“Darling, were you melodramatic over it? 
What did you plan to do, challenge him to 
a duel?” 

“I hadn’t thought it out as far as that. 
I was in the dark.” 

“Dll say you were.’’ Her voice was soft 
and there was in her eyes a loving, protec- 
tive, almost a maternal look. “‘I’d no idea 
you could work yourself up into such a 
frenzy. How you imagine things,” she said. 


By Monday evening Maxwell had only 
sixty pages of Crime and Punishment left 
to read. He looked forward to discussing it 
with Whittingham. CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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Dr. Spock 
"Talks with 


“Can you 

spoil a child? 
Yes—but not 

by feeding him, by 
comforting him, 
and being sociable 
in an easy- 

going way.” 


others 


A new 
GWATENESS O yf an 
age-old concern 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


want to discuss some of 

the values and also some 
of the limitations of crusad- 
ing in child care. I’m think- 
ing of natural childbirth, 
rooming in, breast feeding, 
self-demand schedules. 
None of these practices is 
new. In fact, they all go 
back to the beginnings of 
the human race. But they 
have all received new em- 
phasis—and some of them new names—in 
the past dozen years as a result of the increas- 
ing awareness of the importance of emotional 
factors and the realization of how far we had 
got away from nature owing to our rapid 
technical progress. 

The best known advocate of a more natural 
childbirth is Dr. Grantly Dick Read, an Eng- 
lish physician who wrote Natural Childbirth 
in 1933, and then Childbirth Without Fear in 
1944. There have, of course, been many other 
obstetricians who have strongly advocated 
keeping childbirth as natural as possible, 
reducing the use of anesthetics and instru- 
ments to a minimum. But the problem has 
always been the woman’s pain or fear of pain. 
and the doctor’s wish to spare her this. 
Doctor Read, as a result of years of practice, 
observing the differences between those women 
who had painful labor and those who didn’t, 
became convinced that the main cause of pain 
was improper functioning of the nerves and 
muscles of the uterus during labor, and that 
this in turn was brought about by the woman’s 





DR. SPOCK. 


own tenseness and fear. In other words, fear of 


pain ‘was indirectly the cause of pain. He 
gradually developed a training program for 
pregnant women which, first of all, reduced 


Natural childbirth. rooming in, 
breast feeding and self-demand schedule, none of them new 
as practices, have received a new emphasis. 


their anxiety by teaching them what goes on 
during pregnancy and delivery and reassuring 
them that labor need not be very painful. He 
also taught them by words, charts and exercises 
how to co-operate with nature by relaxing 
mentally and physically during those times in 
labor when relaxation is helpful and by mak- 
ing the right physical effort when that is 
valuable. 

He found that these training methods made 
it possible for a great majority of his patients 
to have their babies without much pain and 
without the need for anesthetics. (Anesthesia 
was always available whenever a woman might 
wish to use it, but very few wanted it.) He 
felt that just as important as the lack of 
pain for the mother, and the lack of any 
danger to the baby from the anesthetic, is the 
tremendous sense of achievement and joy the 
mother feels in this act of creation if she is 
wide awake, knows she has carried it out 
through her own efforts, sees, hears, takes 
into her arms and perhaps puts to breast the 
baby she has just brought forth. 

(There are two confessions that new moth- 
ers often make, at least to themselves: they 
don’t feel for the first few days the maternal- 
ness toward the baby that they expected to 
feel, and they can’t help wondering whether 
the baby whom the nurse brings in from the 
nursery is really theirs. I suspect that these 
bothersome feelings would be much less likely 
in “natural childbirth” than in deliveries in 
which the mother is under general anesthetic.) 

Doctor Read’s ideas, as you can imagine, 
were originally met with great skepticism on 
the part of physicians and on the part of 
mothers (who naturally felt that they knew 
better than any man what labor was really 
like). But as the years have gone by, more and 
more doctors and mothers who have had ex- 
perience with the method have been con- 
vinced too. 

““Rooming in’’ is the name given to a lying-in 
arrangement in which newborn babies, in- 
stead of being kept together in a nursery, 
cared for by nurses and brought to their 
mothers only for certain feedings, are instead 
kept close to their mothers and mainly cared 
for by them throughout the hospital stay. 
Nurses are very much on hand, but their 


principal job is to teach and help the mothers 
in baby care rather than do it all themselves. 

In this system mothers, particularly new 
mothers, have the opportunity to hear about 
and actually to practice baby care while they 
are surrounded by experienced professional 
people to whom they can turn whenever they 
have a question or a worry. This is much 
more comfortable than having to take over 
for the first time when they are all by them- 
selves at home, have no definite idea what 
this young stranger’s habits, moods, move- 
ments are like, and have never perhaps bathed 
him, changed him or carried him about. 

A particular advantage of rooming in is 
that the mother can put her baby to breast at 
the times when he himself wakes up and is 
hungry, instead of having to conform to a 
strict time schedule. This favors the success 
of breast feeding. The breasts produce no 
milk for the first two or three days, but this 
is usually no hardship for babies because they 
tend to be sleepy and unhungry those days. 
Then, in response to glandular changes, the 
mother’s milk comes in. But nature counts 
on the baby’s hunger to stimulate the breasts— 
by the frequency and completeness with which 
he empties them—to increase the supply to 
meet his increasing needs. 

Typically, it is just when the milk comes in 
that most babies become much more wakeful 
and hungry. In fact, most of them have what 
are called “‘frequency days”’ in the latter part 
of the first week, when they may want to 
nurse (at least briefly) as often as ten or 
twelve times in the twenty-four hours for a 
couple of days. Then, as the milk supply be- 
comes established and the baby gets enough 
each time really to satisfy him, the number 
of times he wants to nurse drops off to about 
six or seven. I think you can see how rooming 
in with its great flexibility provides for the 
matching of the milk supply to the baby’s 
needs, with an efficiency that a regular sched- 
ule can’t possibly provide. 

Another advantage of rooming in, as usu- 
ally practiced, is that the father is allowed to 
visit the mother and the baby. He can even 
take the baby in his arms or change a diaper. 
This may not seem important to some women, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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By CAROL TRUAX 


Everyone feels very sorry for me when I have to 
diet. “It must be particularly hard for you,” they say 
sympathetically. 

They’re right. It is particularly hard for me, just as 
it is (though not necessarily for the same reasons) for 
Me everybody who has to lose weight. Otherwise, we 

V/ wouldn’t need to. 
1 (CHU, Actually, losing weight doesn’t bother me unduly. 
ss Heaven knows I’ve lost plenty—between two and 
CALORIES t three hundred pounds, I estimate, in lots of twenty to 
Fee Garcamaber Dunk thirty pounds and in periods of about three months. 
But keeping it off is another matter. 

100 Crackers Ei : ai 
; For me, one of life’s great pleasures is entertaining, 
200 Ruby Consommé and being entertained, at dinner. This, you see, is my 
700 Broiled Chicken Achilles’ heel. I don’t like, but I can put up with, the 
expense, inconvenience and deprivations that make 
dieting particularly difficult for various people. But 
interfere with my entertaining and I suffer, as every 
artist does when his creative outlet is hamstrung. My 





10 Mushrooms Naturelle 


230 Green Beans and 
Water Chestnuts 


| 






30 Tossed Green Salad talent may be a minor one, but it is dear to me. I 
100 Pseudo-Vinaigrette love to cook. 

Dressing Of course I cooked while I was dieting, but it was 

285 Fresh Pineapple Tropicana not the same. My friends couldn’t enjoy themselves 

~ while watching me sup CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 


0 Demitasse 








1700 — 425 per person 


A cook who has lost more than 200 pounds (aggregate! ) 
finds party fare can bea gourmet’s delight — 


Oo 


and nonfattening. 


Mlenu 


Me ee a ; 


Vegetable-Juice Cocktail 


served with Toasted Pecans 
Tiny Chestnut Meat Balls 
Crab-and-Artichoke Casserole 
Hot Biscuits 

Vegetable Salad 

Fruit Compote 

Golden-Glow Cake 

Coffee 


(Planned for 6) 
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When roasted crabs $i re 
hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings 
the staring owl. ‘ 
% 


— SHAKESPEARE: Love’s Labour’s Lost 


a glowing coals click in the fireplace while the wind sings a shrill 
J \ serenade far away and up at the edge of the roof. That’s the time 
to cling to the chimney piece for all you’re worth; the hearth is the 
heart of the house on a January evening. Sunday nights especially the 
fire burns bright, for this is the night to cherish the best of friends with 
, the best of fare, and the logs themselves seem to know this, and flare up 
me. at the opening of a door. The same warmth and excitement pervade the 
aoe kitchen; and the buffet, when it is spread at last on a table near the 
flames, is a fitting tribute to friendship. 

A casserole constructed about the crab, that classic, cold-weather 
crustacean, is the main dish, one that can be prepared before church 
in the morning and baked beautifully by its lone self while the company 
does justice to the hot hors d’oeuvres. The best of biscuits and a crisp 
salad accompany the casserole, and for dessert a gloriously opulent 
cake and compote silently beckon from the back of the table. The stage 
is set for six. Every detail is unexpectedly dramatic, shining in the flicker- 
ing spotlight of the fire, far removed from its everyday context. The sil- 
ver takes on a new sheen; the familiar pepper grinder becomes a per- 
sonage of importance. Each dish, and each guest, has been chosen with 
care for this irreplaceable, this particular Sunday night. 

Now in our cast the casserole plays a stellar role, so let us consider 
it for a moment. Crab meat, that delicate and distinguished gift from ov 
the sea, meets an aristocrat from the CONTINUED ON -PAGE 64 - 
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1 THe Moon’s THE NorTH WIND’S 
CooKy 





(What the little girl said) lie 


The Moon’s the North Wind’s 
cooky, 
He bites it, day by day, A 
Until there’s but a rim of scraps 
That crumble all away. 


The South Wind is a baker. 
He kneads clouds in his den, 
And bakes a crisp new moon 
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2 January—when the north wind 
blows us toward cozy kitchens. If 
it’s crullers that you happen to 
be confecting, include at least two 
spices—cinnamon and nutmeg, 
our choice. 


3 If there’s anything more prosaic 
than a potato, it’s probably a cab- 
bage; yet fairies are believed to 
travel on their stalks as witches do 
on broomsticks, and there is even 
a legend that the man in the moon 
was sent there for stealing a cab- 
bage on Christmas Eve. Here’s a 
recipe that evokes the cabbage’s ~~~ 
capacity for magic: 


4 Shred a large head of cabbage. 
Cook in a small amount of salted 
water until just tender, 7 to 8 min- 
utes. Drain and pour over it i cup 
heavy cream. Add | teaspoon caraway seeds. Allow 
these things to get acquainted, then serve. 4 servings. 


5 For a guest with gusto—an individual grill of lamb 
chop. On each plate place a broiled thick chop with a 
bacon strip crisply curled around a sausage. Accom- 
pany with a baked potato on the half shell, minted peas; 
garnish with currant jelly and water cress. 


6 When baked ham lords it over your buffet table, make 
sure this oyster casserole is part of his retinue. Place 
macaroni in cheese sauce in a greased baking dish with 
layers of raw oysters and sliced mushrooms which have 
been sautéed in butter or margarine and seasoned with 
garlic salt. Finish with a layer of macaroni and top with 
grated Parmesan cheese. Bake in moderate oven, 350° F., 
about 25 minutes. 


7 Subtlety is the secret of a Near Eastern soup called 
Supe Ves Limua, beloved by travelers to antique lands. 
A quick version follows: 


8 Heat | can chicken broth with rice. Add very slowly, 
beating constantly, to 1 egg combined with the juice of 
’6 lemon. Serve pronto. 


9 The next time you boil potatoes, throw ina sprinkling 
of dried dill, as they do in Sweden. Delightful. 


10 O hurrying housewife, hark to the wisdom of the 
unabridged dictionary, telling us that the word “‘cook”’ 
is kin to the word “‘ripe.’” Take a deep breath, count 
ten, and praise the fullness of time. 


11 Who says there’s nothing new under the sun? 
Lyonnaise potatoes may be an old Story, but eggs 
lyonnaise are new as tomorrow’s headline. Listen: 


12 Sauté 1 cup chopped onion in 2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine for 10 minutes. Add | tablespoon flour and 


cook until smooth, stirring constantly. Gradually add 
1/4 cups milk and stir 3 minutes over the heat Season 
with salt, pepper and | teaspoon marjoram. Pour into a 
hot baking dish and slip into it 6 raw eggs. Bake at 
350° F., until the eggs are done—from 15 to 20 minutes. 
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Capt. Charles Richardson built this covered bridge 
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across the Upper Ammonoosuc River at Groveton, New Hampshire, in 1852. 


The 138’ bridge served vehicular traffic until 1939, 
and is still used by foot travelers. 


13 Guava jelly melted with prepared mustard makes a 
golden-glowing glaze for parsnips. If no guava jelly is 
within easy reach, apple should be. 


14 The next time you bake a chocolate soufflé, threw 
in a handful of finely chopped nut meats. The result—a 
fabulous, air-borne brownie. 


15 From the land of Aladdin, a gourmet conjures up 
the following dressing: salad oil, lemon juice, allspice, 
salt and pepper added to the greens in that order. 
Proportions? They are up to you. 


16 Dessert, it has been said, is to dinner what the madri- 
gal is to literature—the light poetry of the kitchen, ad- 
dressed largely to the gentler sex. Here is one such song: 


17 Prepare 1 package orange-flavoréd gelatin according 
to directions. Chill. When partially set, add 2 tablespoons 
chopped almonds, 2 tablespoons chopped citron, 2 table- 
spoons chopped coconut and 2 tablespoons grated orange 
tind. Mix well. Whip 1 cup heavy cream with 14 cup 
sugar and ) teaspoon vanilla. Fold into gelatin mixture. 
Pour into 6 individual molds. Chill until set. 


18 Have you ever toyed with the idea of serving anti- 
pasto at home, and then tossed it aside as too compli- 
cated? It isn’t much more trouble than assembling the 
olives, celery and radishes you often serve. Just add 
pimientos and anchovies, and a few slices of prosciutto 
ham if you can get it—if you can’t, sliced smoked Vir- 
ginia ham will do. 

19 If you want to make a meal of it, turn your antipasto 
inte a smorgasbord, adding your favorite herring, cot- 
tage cheese studded with caraway seeds, sliced cucum- 
bers in vinegar and dill and pumpernickel bread. 


20 And forthe French touch, slices of Quiche Lorraine— 
a heavenly custard pie with Swiss cheese and bacon in it. 
Here’s the recipe for that: Line an 8” pie plate with 
pastry, leaving a high edge. Cut 6 slices bacon in half and 
saute until golden brown. Grate 6 slices Swiss cheese 
coarsely, or cut coarsely, and mix with drained bacon in 
the bottom of the pie. Mix 3 eggs, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 
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teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon nut- 
meg and 2 cups milk. Pour over 
cheese and bacon. Brown | table- 
spoon butter or margarine and 
pour over top. Bake in a 375° F. 
oven for 20 to 25 minutes, or until 
aknife inserted in the center comes 
out clean. Underbake, as custard 
continues cooking even after hay- 
ing been removed from oven. 


21 Rosemary, of course, is the 
guide, philosopher and friend of 
roasts, but did you know it had a 
soft spot in its heart for fried eggs? 


22 Block Island turkey is an 
old-time dish known to many New 
York State families, but it con- 
tains nary a smidgen of turkey. 
Composed of steamed flaked cod- 
fish and wedges of hard-cooked 
eggs baked in a cream sauce 
livened with curry powder and 
pimiento, it rates a rave. 


23 Canned green beans are trans- 
figured entirely when heated in 
their own liquor with a pinch of 
savory added, plus a generous 
dollop of butter. 


24 If you’re one who is always 
trying to sneak liver into the menu, 
try it the way they like it in Cuba: 


25 Cut a pound of beef liver into 
cubes. Mix 3 tablespoons vinegar 
with 4 teaspoon salt, 2 cloves gar- 
lic, crushed, a dash of pepper and 
| bay leaf, crushed. Pour over the 
liver and marinate for 14 hour. 
Slice 3 onions and 1 large green pepper. Sauté in 12 cup 
butter or margarine until almost soft. Add 1 tablespoon 
flour and stir well. Add liver and vinegar mixture and 
cook for 2 minutes. Cover and steam for 2 minutes more. 
Makes 4 to 6 servings. = 


26 “‘A loaf of bread,’ the Walrus said, ‘is what we 
chiefly need.’”’ If this happens-to be the cry of the mo- 
ment for you, too, then try this one: > 


27 Cut a loaf of French bread (almost all the way 
through, but not quite) into 1’’-thick slices. Crush 1 bud 
garlic into 4% cup tomato sauce. Brush each slice with 
the sauce. Wedge a slice of process cheese and a piece 
of cooked bacon between the slices. Place in a long bak- 
ing pan or a piece of heavy aluminum foil. Place in a 
hot oven, 400° F., for 10 minutes. 


28 Believe it or not, literally millions of Americans are 
seriously underweight. They haven’t been forgotten. A 
new product on the market is designed especially for 
them. Looks and tastes a little like crumbled macaroons. 
It is power-packed with vitamins, minerals and calories. 
Good enough to sprinkle on ice cream and eat as is. 


29 The next time you sauté a panful of onions to serve 
over hamburgers or steak, add a soupgon of cooking 
sherry. A sauce is born. 


30 Of all the fine fragrances that float around this 
island earth, two of the best are Nantucket on a hot 
summer day with the sun beating down on the sweet fern 
and bayberry and a salt spray in the offing, and a kitchen 
where all the spices have been unstopped to bestow their 
charms on a batch of cookies. There are nosegays and 
nosegays, and kitchen nosegays are most certainly to be 
sniffed at. Ah, nutmeg. old friend, we knew it was you. 


31 Lunch-box toters will confer honors on these apri- 
cot confections: Cut your pet rolled sugar-cooky dough 
into rounds, placing spoonfuls of apricot jam and 
chopped pecans on half the circles. Moisten the edges, 
cover with remaining rounds and press edges together. 
Bake them while that cold north wind rants and raves. 
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'| Hundreds of women write us about Soup Mates. 
'| They tell us what delicious new soups they make 
1 by adding one Campbell’s Soup to another 
) Campbell’s Soup and how much their families 
» enjoy these soup-bow! surprises. 


You'll like them, too. Try the three exciting 

1 flavor combinations on this page. One thick and 

: hearty. Two creamy-smooth. All so delightful 

you'll want to have them often — and then go 

: ‘ahead and create a lot more Soup Mates of your 
/ very own. 


Write us which ones you like best — why don’t 
| | you? 
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three Soup Mates $ 
ie ke of Mushroom Soup! 







Make this new soup — it’s Mushroom-Chicken — a 
smooth, creamy soup! Start with one can of Cream of 







Mushroom Soup, add one can of Cream of Chicken, ™ Banh M oe 
blend with 1% cans of water. Have a new and happy lunch. SOUP HICKE 
Se —— 
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Make this new soup — it’s Mushroom-Tomato — the flavor 
of ripe, red tomatoes enriched by tender mushrooms in 





this new soup — it’s Mushroom-Scotch Broth — 
| chunks of mutton, mushrooms, and vegetables 














we ; . 
: i rT tort wi > F $ i cream! Start with one can of Cream of Mushroom Soup, CREAM OF 
: cn Saas aaton Senne h B ‘oth ‘3 bas MUSHROOM areca! aad one can of Toniato, blond with 14 bane of milk. ‘ cates Ube 
pt up, add one can Scote roth, combine _SOUP. _SOUP . ? SOUP. 
2 cans of milk. cts sees oe rsh soe ae 
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There was no reason why he should not bring 
up the subject. It would be natural for him to 
do so. You normally began a conversation 
with a reference to the last meeting. You said 
“We had a good time at your house the other 
day” or “What fearful nonsense old Bill was 
talking.” 

He opened with the topic right away as he 
prepared the swizzles. “I’m very grateful to 
you for lending me Crime and Punishment,” 
he said. “‘I’d probably never have read it if you 
hadn’t. I’d have missed a treat.” 

“I’ve never seen him so absorbed in a book 
before,” said Sylvia. “I’ve almost felt jealous 
of it. ’'ve had no conversation out of him at 
all this weekend.” 

“Have you read it, my dear?” the colonel 
asked. 

“T haven’t, no.” 

“Then you must. Don’t bother to bring it 
back, Maxwell, till Sylvia’s read it. It'll make 
the time pass very quickly for her. I was told 
to read it by my first chief. He said it should be 
on the manual of Scotland Yard. Whenever 
I’m up against a ticklish proposition I reread 
tens 

“Was that why you had it on your desk?” 

He nodded. 

“What case was worrying you?” Sylvia 
asked. 

“The same old headache, the Carson case.” 

“T thought that had been shelved a long 
time ago.” 

“That’s what one particular man is hoping, 
but it’s a hope that'll never be gratified, I’m 
much afraid.” 

“So you're still hopeful?” 

“Never more so. I watch and wait. That’s 
the point this book brings out so well. As long 
as the criminal’s alive, so is the cat-and-mouse 
game. You think the case is forgotten because 
no one talks of it any longer. I don’t suppose 
that you yourself have thought or talked about 
Carson for two months.” 

“It’s curious that you should say that,” 
Sylvia answered. “As a matter of fact, we were 
talking about him only last week; in such an 
odd way too. Darling, you don’t mind me tell- 
ing the colonel, do you?” 

“Of course I don’t.” 

She recounted the episode of the cigarette. 

“Have you ever. heard anything more 
hilarious? Colonel Carson and myself, and 
Maxwell was so jealous; he was off his head 
about it. The things that men think up. 
Doesn't that astonish you, even with your 
experience?” 

The colonel smiled. He had been watching 
Sylvia as she talked, but now he turned toward 
Maxwell. There was a conspiratorial quality in 
his smile, as though he and Maxwell shared a 
secret, as though the incident had for them an 
inner significance it could not have for the 
others. “No,” he said, ‘“‘not altogether.” 

He paused. Then he turned back to Sylvia. 
“If I were married to anyone as attractive as 
you, my dear, I should be jealous of every male 
that breathed.” 

It was the kind of lumbering compliment 
for which Colonel Whittingham was notorious. 

“Oh, colonel, come now,” Sylvia said. 

He knows, Maxwell thought, he knows. 


Aloinaws, he repeated to himself as he drove 
on the following morning to the legislative- 
council meeting. 

The meeting was to be held at ten in the 
courthouse. Bradshaw arrived there at quarter 
to. He had persuaded two of his fellow jour- 
nalists to accompany him. 

By the time they arrived the road outside the 
courthouse was lined with cars. Policemen 
were patrolling the entrance to the courtroom. 
They were in full uniform: white spiked hel- 
mets, white tunics, dark-blue trousers with red 
piping. They wore their medals. The stripes 
on the sleeves of their coats were embroidered 
in red and gold. They carried swagger canes. 

“The British certainly know how to put ona 
show,” said one of the journalists. 

In the colonnaded passageway outside, the 
councilors were standing in groups, waiting 
till the last moment to take their places. From 
the courthouse came a loud murmur of voices. 
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Bradshaw looked through the entrance. At 
the back of the hall two rows of benches were 
reserved for the public. There was seating ac- 
commodation for about forty. Today the 
benches were crowded and men were standing 
against the walls. They were all very dark; 
most of them were coatless; they had the look 
of field laborers and longshoremen. Young 
Boyeur’s fans, Bradshaw supposed. He looked 
round for Boyeur and saw him in conversation 
with Grainger Morris. 

“Ts all this in your honor?” he asked. 

Boyeur grinned. “I guess some of the boys 
wanted to see how I made out. I thought they 
might. I warned Whittingham. As you'll see, 
he’s put out some extra chairs for the elite.” 

There were a dozen office chairs in front of 
the benches. They were empty. 

“We might as well sit down,’’ Bradshaw 
said. ““They’ll be here any minute now.” 

He explained the setup to his colleagues. 
The judge’s chair had been brought down from 
its dais and placed in the apex of two curved 
quarter circles. Three seats were on its right 
side, nine on its left. 

“The nominated members sit on the right, 
the elected members on the left,” Bradshaw 
explained. 

The big hand of the clock had reached the 
edge of the Roman numeral. In twos and threes 
the councilors moved in to take their places. 
Maxwell Fleury faced his father, with Boyeur 
two places away on his left. Maxwell was ex- 
cited. Here he was, one of the island’s legisla- 
tors, the honorable member for Belfontaine. 

“Look, here they come,” Bradshaw whis- 
pered. 

A policeman came first, bearing over his 
shoulder the gold mace. The governor fol- 
lowed. He was wearing a khaki bush shirt 
with a Sam Browne belt. He was three inches 
shorter than the constable, but that did not 
diminish his impressiveness. He looked very 
imposing as he stood under the royal coat of 
arms with the red tabs at his collar and four 
rows of ribbons above his left breast pocket. 
He recited a prayer, hoping wisdom might 
be granted to the council. He bowed to his 
councilors, and as he took his seat, the police- 
man laid the mace on its stand, facing him. 
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The smaller the waistline, the longer 
the date line. 


When your conscience is your guide 
and you make a mistake, you do not 
feel so badly about it later. 


A girl is mature when she can wear 
earrings without calling attention to the 
fact. 


Overheard: ‘Even when she admits 
she’s right she’s wrong.” 


Since certain valuable traits in indi- 
viduals are not always appreciated ex- 
cept by mature judgment, a boy or girl 
choosing a partner not too popular 
with the crowd may be picking a 
winner. 


The typesetter slips again: ‘‘He could 
always beer up under misfortune.” 


I have always told my four children 
that I love each equally and that each 
occupies one of the four chambers of 
my heatt—and for their children, as 
they come along, there'll be bunk beds 
in my heart house. 


y 
Marcelene Cox 


The ordinary business of the meeting took 
its course; two announcements were delivered; 
were any petitions to be presented? No, none 
were. Were any papers to be laid before the 
house? Yes, there was a report from the 
Housing Commission. Copies were issued to 
the councilors. The whole procedure took 
twenty minutes. It was time then for the first 
motion. 

“We may have fireworks now,” Bradshaw 
whispered. 

“The first motion,” the governor an- 
nounced, “‘is that hospital patients should not 
have to pay to wear their own clothes. It is 
proposed by the honorable member for St. 
Augustine’s.” 

‘What on earth is all this about?” asked 
Bradshaw’s colleague. 

‘Probably a private quarrel with a matron 
somewhere.” 

The honorable member for St. Augustine’s 
rose to propose his motion. He was an elected 
member. He spoke slowly, articulating his 
words carefully as though he were speaking in 
a foreign language. 

There were standing instructions, he ex- 
plained, that patients in the Jamestown hos- 
pital might wear their own clothing only on 
payment of a shilling. This was an antediluvian 
instruction. It was obviously in the interests of 
economy that patients should wear their own 
clothing; it represented a considerable saving 
in wear and tear of nightgowns and pajamas. 
A shilling a week might not sound a large sum 
to the members of this council, but it was a 
large sum to certain sections of the public. 
What, he asked, was a laborer’s wage? A dol- 
lar a day. A shilling was quarter of a day’s 
work. Would any planter be satisfied to pay 
away every week one quarter of a day’s profits 
for the privilege of wearing his own pajamas 
when he was sick? 

The proposing speech lasted thirteen min- 
utes. It was seconded by a five-minute speech. 
Its supporters on the elected side were brief. 

“Has any other honorable member any- 
thing to say?” 

Julian Fleury rose. “I was unaware, sir, of 
the existence of such a regulation. I do not 
know when or how it came into effect. But it 







Your children have left home when 
the telephone bill is larger than the 
grocery bill. 


“There never was a child born into 
the world,” states a grandmother on 
our street, “who did not understand and 
respect the necessity for a spanking.” 


We always felt more certain it was 
the right man for one of our daughters 
when he “‘waited on her’ and not the 
other way round. 


A man named his battered second- 
hand car School of Experience, because 
“fools learn in no other.” 


A golf expert, visiting here, was 
asked how he learned to place his drives 
with such accuracy. “Try to hit about 
five thousand to the right,” he replied, 
“and about five thousand to the left 
and the same number down the center. 
If you can’t put them in the exact spot 
after that, you’d better give up.” 


My mother’s criterion for judging a 
stingy woman was whether or not she 
put butter in her fruit pies. 
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does seem to be a case in which the opinil 
the medical authorities should be invif 
can imagine several reasons why this f 
tion was made. Many of the hospital pa 
come from very humble homes. Many 
fortunately, live in squalor. Such patients 
arrive in a verminous condition. It is ess 
for the sanitation of our hospitals that 
clothes should not be brought into the y 
The charge of a shilling, when this regu}, 
was made, must have been designed to pr 
such clothes’ being brought into the w 
Thirty years ago a shilling was a large si) 
money; a shilling is possibly too small g 
today.” | 


H. was not, however, he continued, | 
to propose that the charge should be B| 
he suggested that the charge of a shilling s}) 
be removed but that the medical authd 
must be satisfied that the sanitation of thd 
pital was being at all times maintained | 
Maxwell, watching and listening from d 


the table, was touched for a moment by 














assurance. Why couldn’t he be more | 
father? But it was only for a moment t 
thought that. It was a matter of practice 
soon learn. 

This afternoon they were to discus 
tourist potentialities of the island. 
some Ideas on that. It would be his first 
and it would be effective. 

He checked his thoughts. The govern¢ 
announcing, “Will all those in fayo 
“Aye’?” 

It was carried unanimously. 
his father got his way. 

“The next motion is “That immediate} 
be taken to vote an adequate sum of mof 
repair the schoolhouse in St. Patrick’s.’ | 
proposed by the honorable member fi 
Patrick’s.” | 

) 
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There was a stir, a shuffle of feet fro 
crowded benches. This was what they hag 
waiting for. There was a pause. Boyeur \ 
no hurry. 

“Sir.” From the other side of the hous 
come an interruption. Julian Fleury was | 
feet. “I hope, sir, that I may be forgive 
interruption, but before the honorable | 
ber for St. Patrick’s addresses us, I wo i 
to remind the house that the priorities ff 
rebuilding and repairs of schools lie in t y 
trol of the Board of Education. There! 
urgent need for repair in a number of : 














buildings. St. Patrick’s, no doubt, is ¢ 
them. But is it desirable that this | 
should debate an issue that is being dis¢ 
and decided upon, with the full author 
this house, in another place? I venture to’ 
this interruption because I am not sure wl 
the honorable member for St. Patri 
aware of the situation.” 

The interruption did not discomfit Bé 
His voice in reply was firm and conf 
“The honorable member for St. Patri¢ 
perfectly aware of the fact. It provides ¢ 
ample of what we in this new council mi 
prepared to fight, what we must fight 
board is our servant, not our master. 
been allowed to think of itself as our m 
because until now this island has been 
an antiquated system. If we had a minis 
system such as exists in England and ind 
Trinidad ———” 

It took Bradshaw two minutes to e} 
the situation to a man ignorant of the pa 
formula; it took Boyeur ten minutes to é 
a system with whose working every mem 
the council was familiar. 

The governor sat back with his elbows 
on the arms of his chair, his hands clasp 
its round knobs. As Boyeur’s jeremiad| 
more perfervid, his hands tightened their 
This had to stop. One had to allow coun 
a certain latitude. It was traditional for e 
members to shout, wave their arms, exé 
ate. But Boyeur had passed the bounds 

CONTINUED GN PAGE 58 
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No other cleanser ... 


cleanses more deeply—Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses by molecular action. 
Tiny molecules of pure oils and moisture work down between the 
upper skin cells, where dirt hides, and literally float it out. 


removes make-up more completely—Some cleansers remove oily make-up. Others 


i; remove dry make-up and powder. Pond’s Cold Cream removes both. 





| 


Leaves pore-openings really clean, unclogged, free. 


ects dryness faster .. . makes skin softer . . . lovelier—Pond’s quick-penetrating creami- 


ness instantly restores vital oils and moisture to dried-out flaky skin. 
| Keeps skin looking fresh, satin-soft, young. 








Mrs. Anthony A. Bliss—of New York and exclusive oe Ne 
Locust Valley. As Miss Jo Ann Sayers, this lovely society Pp NDS 
favorite originated the stage role of Eileen in “My 0 Zs 
Sister Eileen.” Her beauty rules are simplicity itself— 7 A Cred) < 
a luxurious, deep cleansing each night with Pond’s Cold ee 
Cream. “I discovered, when I was in the theater, that 
absolutely nothing removes make-up so thoroughly as 


Pond’s Cold Cream,” Mrs. Bliss says. 
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br todays beautiful look! 


For 
fresh looking 


make-up over your fi resh 
clean skin! 


Don’t ever coat your clean, clean face 
with heavy, skin-coarsening make-up! 
Keep that lovely fresh look all day 
long with Pond’s mist-sheer powder 
base—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. “The 
delicate quality that a powder base of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives is so 
flattering to a woman, so feminine,” 


says Mrs. Anthony Bliss. 





The powder base with the young look 


Completely non-greasy! 
Holds powder longer! 


See the fine-textured finish your skin 
takes on the moment you smooth in 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. This satiny 
cream is completely greaseless—it never 
streaks or discolors, never turns shiny. 
It keeps powder smooth and fresh for 
hours and hours. 

A make-up base that protects skin 
against loss of precious moisture. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream safeguards 
your skin all day—in drying winds, 
overheated air. [t holds precious mois- 
ture in—moisture that gives your skin 
its young, dewy freshness. 





Complete daytime—night time 
care—in only 3 minutes a day 


Each morning—take only seconds to 
smooth on a “‘safe-guarding” film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream—for sheer 
protection, for a natural, lasting 
powder base. 

Each night—take less than 3 min- 
utes to deep-cleanse your skin with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. No other cleanser 
cleanses more deeply, removes make- 
up more completely, corrects dryness 
faster. More women use Pond’s than 
any face cream ever made! 


The motl Aaceatifl aup- cleansing Cretan, ta The worl 








Old-time reminder for today’s winter health 


*Way back in graridma’s time... the first 
cold breath of winter was the signal for 
scenes like the one you see here. 


Without modern heating systems, the 
change to long, fleecy underwear was a 
wise precaution against winter ills. If a 
cold did start coming on, grandma insisted 
on another ritual... a hot bath before the 
roaring fire in the kitchen stove, a daub of 
ointment rubbed on the chest and a quick 
retreat to a warm feather bed. 


Today, as in grandma’s time, it is not 
wise to make too light of a cold. What 
seems to be only a slight cold may actually 
be the beginning of pneumonia and other 
respiratory ailments. So, even if you don’t 
feel “really sick” with a cold, authorities 
urge you to do these things: 


1. Rest more than usual . . . eat lightly 
. drink plenty of water and fruit juices. 


2. Be sure to check your temperature . . . 
and if you have even a degree or so of 
fever, go to bed. If fever persists, call your 
doctor. 


Fever is important because it may indi- 
cate trouble of a more serious nature. . . 
sinusitis, ear infections, bronchitis and 
pneumonia . . . to mention a few. When 


these and other common winter ailments 
are promptly treated, the chances for rapid 
recovery are good—thanks largely to the 
antibiotic drugs. 








Even though medical science can now 
bring about more and quicker recoveries 
from the major winter ailments, it is wise 
to take every precaution against catching 
a cold. Here are some measures which may 
help: 

1. Guard against drafts and chilling .. . 
and always wear clothing suited to weather 
conditions. 


2. Get enough sleep and rest . . . and eat 
well-balanced meals to help keep resistance 
built up during the cold months. 


3. Whenever possible avoid exposure to 
those who have respiratory illnesses. 


4. If you have frequent colds, or if you 
are generally “run down,” ask your doctor 
about preventive measures against respira- 
tory infections. 


REMEMBER, too, what seems to be a 
cold in a child often turns out to be the 
beginning of measles, whooping cough or 
some other communicable disease. So, it 
is always wise to keep a child with a cold 
at home to protect others as well as him- 
self. The communicable diseases are most 
contagious in this early stage. 

e e e 


Metropolitan’s new booklet called Res- 
piratory Diseases gives additional informa- 
tion to help improve winter health. Simply 
clip and mail the coupon below for your 
free copy 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send: me free 
booklet, 156-J, Respiratory 


Diseases. 


Name 





Street. 7 
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The governor looked at the crowded 
benches. Every face was turned to Boyeur, fol- 
lowing his words in a mesmeric trance, as 
Boyeur harped back on that refrain ““The 
board is our servant. We are its master.”’ The 
assembly could not be turned into a circus. 
Boyeur must be brought to heel. 

The governor tapped the table with his gavel 
and stood up. Boyeur, surprised, checked in 
the middle of a sentence. He gaped, staring at 
the governor. H. E. sat down and turned to 
Grainger. 

“For the benefit of the honorable member 
who is not, apparently, familiar with our pro- 
cedure, I will ask the attorney-general to read 
out Standing Order Seven c.” 

“Standing Order Seven c,” Grainger read. 
“When the president rises to his feet, any 
member who is standing will immediately 
resume his seat.” 

The governor bowed. “Thank you,” then 
tapped again upon the table. As he rose, 
Boyeur sat down. 

“Tt must remind the honorable member for 
St. Patrick’s that his present duty is to propose 
the motion under his name; namely, that im- 
mediate steps be taken to vote an adequate 
sum of money to repair the schoolhouse at St. 
Patrick’s. The system of government in this 
crown colony is not under discussion. The time 
at our disposal is limited.” 

He sat down and Boyeur rose. “I apologize, 
sir, to you and to the house. I was carried 
away by my enthusiasm, by my anxiety to serve 
my people. Gentlemen, I was carried away. In 
my place you, too, might have been. I speak 
of a blot upon our colony. How many of you 
have ever visited the schoolhouse at St. 
Patrick’s, where the children of my people, my 
poor, poor people, are learning to be worthy 
and loyal citizens of the British empire? Have 
you seen the crumbling steps that lead to it; 
have you seen its leaking roof and the rotting 
timbers that support it? Once it was the house 
of a rich planter; for many years now no 
planter has deigned to live in it. It is not good 
enough for him; but it is good enough for the 
children of my poor people.” 

His voice was under control, it had a rich 
fierce vibrancy. How sincere was he, how 
much was he a self-seeking demagogue? the 
governor asked himself. Boyeur must not get 
the bit between his teeth, and a good deal de- 
pended upon how he handled him today. 
Boyeur must be made to realize that he was 
one of a team, here to do a job. 

““We were brought here to this island, we 
the people of Santa Marta, from our huts be- 


| side the rivers of West Africa. We were sold in 


the open market. We were treated as cattle; we 
became cattle. Gradually through the centuries 
we evolved again into human beings with our 
own language, our own laws and our own 
faith. And how have we done that, gentle- 
men? Through education.” 

Yes, it was well enough done, the governor 
thought. It had all been said a hundred times 
before; but the success of oratory lay in the 
speaker’s power to pronounce with conviction 
what an audience already knew. All the same, 
he had been talking now for thirty-seven min- 
utes. There was a limit. The governor tapped 
the table. 

“T must remind the honorable member for 
St. Patrick’s that our time is limited. I must 
request that he confine himself more closely to 
the subject.” 


Boyeur rose, stood very straight, in silence, 
then bowed to the chair. 

“Tam sorry, sir. | apologize, gentlemen. I 
will be very brief. I have little more to say.”’ 

He took, however, a long time in saying it. 
The governor fidgeted. Boyeur appeared to 
have reached his peroration, yet he went on 
and on. His voice had assumed the particular 
valedictory intonation that is associated witha 
peroration, but the final full stop was never 
reached. Boyeur had now returned to his at- 
tack on the Board of Education. 

This was too much. His Excellency’s pa- 
tience was exhausted. The governor rapped 
again. 

“For the benefit of the honorable member 
for St. Patrick’s who is not familiar with our 
procedure, I will call upon the attorney-gen- 
eral to read Standing Order Nine.” 





































































LADIES’ HOME JOY 


Standing Order 9 dealt with breaches ¢ 
der. It stipulated that if a member showeg 
regard for the authority of the chair ora b 
the rules of the council by persistently ’ 
willfully obstructing the business of the, 
cil, the president should direct the attentid 
the council, mentioning the member. 
cerned. A motion might then be put that} 
member be suspended from the council, n 
bate being allowed upon the order. | 

“IT am forced,” the governor said, “tq 
the attention of the honorable membe| 
St. Patrick’s to the wording of that motid 
he continues to occupy our time with dis j 
tions that are irrelevant to the motion I] 
be forced to conclude that he is willfulh 
structing the business of the council.” 


a 


This time Boyeur did not apologize. “{ 
tlemen, I have said all I have to say. I will) 
propose my motion.” | 

He sat down. On his right the membi 
St. David’s was seconding his motion, 6 
such a way as to be offering an amendmen 
was in complete agreement, he was con} 
ing, with the honorable member for St. 
rick’s. The school building there was} 
lamentable condition. It must be repaired 
at the same time, he must point out td 
honorable members of the council tha) 
schoolhouse in St. David’s was in an eq 
lamentable condition. That, too, must 
paired. 

Boyeur smiled. He knew how it wo 
Each man had to fight for his own dig 
One by one the elected members would ¢ 
up and testify to the dire condition of 
own schools. Finally an amendment wo 
moved urging that immediate steps be tak 
modernize and repair school buildings? 
though immediate steps would not be 
steps of some kind would be, and sooner} 
would have been possible if he had not} 
posed his motion. And when those steps 
taken, the credit would go to himself, to 
Boyeur. 


“Gentlemen, it is now quarter past twe 
the governor said. “I suggest that we ad) 
until a quarter to two.” 

There was a murmur of agreement. Ity 
good time to pause. Boyeur’s motion had| 
the way that Boyeur had foreseen. Final 
amendment had been agreed upon and pa 

The policeman strutted forward, li 
gold mace and sloped it like a rifle o 
shoulder; the assembly rose as the go 
followed the policeman to the judge’s ¢ 
bers. The moment he left the room a bul 
chattering broke out from the cro) 
benches. It was like a monkeyhouse, Ma | 
thought. 

His father came across to him. “Y 
lunching at home, aren’t you? Can I driv 
down?” 

Maxwell shook his head. “I’ve some 
and fruit and vegetables in my car. I'd t 
bring them now. I won’t be long.” 

He had parked his car in the road le 
to the Country Club. He hesitated, then 
the narrow footpath that opened into the} 
leading to Carson’s house. It was the firs 
that he had been here since the nigh' 
paused, looking first one way, then the a 
remembering how he had walked up he 
Carson’s side. That so much could happ 
so short a time. He paused, pensive, 
reverie. 

A hand fell upon his arm, above his e 
a familiar voice sounded in his ear. “‘He 
have paused here on that night, wonde 
there would be anyone to see him whe 
crossed this footpath. He may have st 
here for several seconds, listening; i 
very dark. There was no moon that ni 
far as I remember.” 

“There was no moon.” 

Whittingham’s voice had fused int 
reverie so completely that for a moment h 
not been conscious of the interruption. 
he started. 

““You made me jump,” he said. 

He laughed. Was it a nervous laugh? | 
should, shouldn’t it, have been a ne 
laugh? It would have been unnatural 
hadn’t been. 

Whittingham did not appear to noti 
start, his laugh, his interjection. 


| 
| 
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,. he said, ‘‘on this sunny morning to 
what happened here three months ago 
ja’ moonless night. The man must have 
jut of the house, come through onto 
)w path. Can’t you picture him paus- 
> where the paths join? He’s fifty 
the road. ‘If I can make the road, 
2,’ he must have told himself. Such a 
ance. If only he could make it. I 
10w long he stood there waiting. I 
he remembered this path, leading 
rthouse; perhaps he didn’t. It’s very 
What do you think?” 
say he didn’t.” 
what I think too,” Whittingham 
“He forgot all about it. There’s 
mething that the criminal forgets; 
have been one of the things he 
d—one of them.” 
ere other things, then, that he for- 
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se there were. There always are. 
as lucky; no one saw him. He may 
d, at that exact spot there, waiting, 
n We can’t tell that. But what we do 
the surge of relief he must have felt 
/-urned the corner into the roadway. 
/ Tm safe,’ he must have told him- 





sill closed his eyes. That was how it 

”. How clearly Whittingham under- 
| It would be so easy to tell Whitting- 
\ ittingham knew so much, had heard 
monfessions; he wouldn’t be shocked, 
: ue would make it easy for you, 
‘riest in the confessional; if only he 
fy, “Yes, that’s the way it was.” 
iam was the one man in the whole 
yo could understand. 

\I’m investigating a case,’ Whitting- 
fe on, “I always put myself in the posi- 
fie man who did it. Like an actor. 
‘t heip to me.”’ 

Il nodded. That was Whittingham’s 
i) That was where his skill lay. He 
'/ the criminal felt. Another half min- 
ie temptation to confess would have 
/nbearable. But in that half minute 

‘am had changed the subject. 

' a charming evening we had last 
said. “I’ve never seen Sylvia look- 

By the way, there was something I 
ask you about Crime and Punish- 
a long time since I’ve read it right 

ou remember that man who way- 
olnikov and mutters that one accu- 
urderer’? Was it ever cleared up 
as? Was he one of those mysterious 
Jing characters Dostoevski some- 
6) oduces, like the man who bows down 
ld Karamazov brother; what was his 
i itri, Michael, the one who was ac- 
sely? Or was he a police stooge, 
‘o that the detective can see how 
\<ov reacts to the accusation? Was it 
fled up which it was? I can’t remem- 
n't finished yet. There’s been no ex- 
+) so far. But I'll look out for it and 
| iow.” 

‘at. I was thinking about it the other 
e Russians are no fools, where police 
f/are concerned. Their secret police 
+h us a point or two.” 

ws, Maxwell thought, he knows. 

fh ore suggest, sir,’ Norman con- 
‘that a subcommittee should be 
examine the possibilities of develop- 
e Anse as a tourist resort and to re- 
e€ amount of capital that it considers 
















been speaking for a quarter of an 
n Fleury rose to second the motion. 
e very brief, sir. I am in such com- 
seement with what the honorable 
as just said that I have little to do ex- 
se his opinions. There is one point, 
| that I should like to make. We need 
}> of an expert. We are all of us here 
\in these matters. We do not know 
ds of entertainment Canadian and 
tourists will expect in a place like 
‘have to give something that other 
|) ve not got. We cannot go into com- 
I ith Jamaica, Bermuda, Nassau. But 
+ ne guidance of an expert.’ He elabo- 
i| thesis briefly and with effect. “The 


first duty of this subcommittee should be to 
select that expert,’ he concluded. 

The governor tapped with his gavel. ‘‘The 
following motion has been moved and sec- 
onded.’’ He read out the motion. “It is now 
open for discussion by the house.”’ 

Maxwell and David Boyeur were on their 
feet simultaneously. The governor looked 
from the one to the other. Maxwell had not 
spoken yet. He was entitled to speak first. But 
Boyeur had been subjected to reproof. It was 
better that he should not be allowed to feel 
that that reproof now entailed reprisals. A 
reprimand was a punishment and the slate 
was clean now. He caught Boyeur’s eye. Max- 
well sat down. It was my turn surely, he 
thought. 

“May I say, sir,’ Boyeur started, ‘‘that 
with one remark of the honorable member 
who spoke last I am in complete agreement. 
We are, he said, amateurs in this business. We 
are, and for that reason we should move with 
the greatest caution.” 

He spoke with an easy fluency. Maxwell 
glowered, envious and resentful. A persuasive 
speaker could gain attention for the most 
flimsy schemes. It was such a minor talent. The 
pitching of a voice, the turn of a phrase, a 
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RUEFUL REFLECTION 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


My love for you is a little tin 
engine on a track, 


Lurching through space, 
clackety, clackety, clack, 


Busily on its way to nowhere, 
round and round, 

Filling the air with jangling, 
meaningless sound 

Until something goes wrong and 
it falls with spinning wheels, 


And everyone knows how it looks 
But nobody knows how it feels. 


smile at the right moment, a gesture, a move- 
ment of the head or hand. It was not fair. Why 
should a glib tongue achieve more than solid 
arguments, backed by research? 

“T will say, frankly, at the start that I shall 
vote against this motion,’ Boyeur was an- 
nouncing. “I say that to make my position 
clear. We are amateurs in this business and 
we have not the right to ask government to 
finance a venture run by amateurs. We have 
been assured that the development of 
Grande Anse will prove a good investment, 
will bring hard currency into the colony. But 
if that is so, why has not private enterprise de- 
veloped Grande Anse? There is a great deal of 
capital in this colony. There are many cap- 
italists. We are always being assured, we so- 
cialists, that private enterprise is infinitely 
more efficient than a state-run proposition. I 
disagree most heartily with that contention, 
but the honorable members on the other side 
of the house endorse it. Why, then, are they 
suggesting that government should finance 
this venture? Sir, it is my suggestion that pri- 
vate enterprise has been warily noncommittal 
because it has no confidence in the dividend- 
earning prospects of this scheme. If the capi- 
talists of the colony were convinced that money 
could be made out of developing Grande Anse, 
they would not at a boom period, such as this, 
have handed over to government this chance 
of lining their own coffers.” 

He smiled as he made his speech. There was 
no note of anger or indignation in his voice. 
He was not being the demagogue, as he had 
that morning. Maxwell was acutely conscious 
of Boyeur’s success. His resentment was quick- 
ened by the fact that Boyeur was using many 
of the arguments he had planned for his own 
speech. He, too, had meant to oppose the mo- 
tion. Why could he not have been given the 
first innings? It was not fair. 


“There is another point which I want to 
make,” Boyeur was continuing. ‘“‘I want to 
ask, sir, whether an influx of tourists is really 
desirable in a small island such as ours. It 
would bring prosperity to individuals, it would 
bring hard currency into the colony, but there 
are things more important than a balance 
sheet in the black. I would remind the house, 
sir, that at the present this colony is paying 
its way. We have no immediate cause for con- 
cern on that account. But our internal healthis 
a plant we must tend carefully. We have, and 
we must admit that we have, a color problem 
here. Let us consider how the sudden influx of 
a group of Canadian and American tourists 
will affect that problem.”’ 


Miaxweu clenched his fists. This was an- 
other of the points that he had meant to make. 
His speech was being pulled apart. There 
would soon be nothing left of it. And he had 
planned it all so carefully. He might not have 
been able to deliver it with Boyeur’s ease of 
manner; but the arguments were sound 
enough to have told. He should have made his 
mark with this speech. As it was, he would be 
left with only a few scattered comments. All 
the best points, the opportunities for punching 
phrases, had been stolen. 

How he hated Boyeur. His temper mounted, 
the same ungovernable temper that as a child 
had made him scratch at his nurse’s face, 
stamp on his toys, throw a lesson book across 
the room; the temper that had flamed up in 
him through boyhood inte manhood, the 
same blind frenzy that on that moonless night 
had driven him, kneeling across a pinioned 
body, to batter a head against the floor. 

“It is for these reasons, sir, that I shall vote 
against the motion.”’ 

Maxwell was on his feet before Boyeur had 
sat down. He was passionate for revenge, in a 
need to hit back, to wound, to cause pain. He 
sought for the searing words and in the in- 
spiration of hatred came on them. 

“Sir, I must warn the honorable members 
of this council against being swayed too easily 
by the eloquence of the honorable member for 
St. Patrick’s. May I congratulate him on his 
speech? We are indeed fortunate to have the 
privilege of listening to such oratory. At the 
same time, sir, we must be on guard against 
his eloquence, particularly on the question of 
color. 

“It is a very tricky situation for all those of 
us—and we are the majority—who have Afri- 
can ancestry. Such ancestry in many parts of 
the world is looked on as a stigma. It is not 
here any longer; but because it is elsewhere, 
we are liable to take a biased, a parochial view 
of the subject. We imagine slights where no 
slight was intended. If we fail in any enterprise, 
we attribute our failure to that African ances- 
try. We have all of us got to be on guard 
against this tendency, in ourselves and others. 
The honorable member for St. Patrick’s is as 
vulnerable on this point as the rest of us.” 

He paused. Now for the phrase like a knife. 
He was still turned to the chair. 

“A traveler may condemn an entire town 
because he has been insulted by a waiter or 
cheated by a taxi driver. In the same way a 
man of color’—he paused and looked at 
Boyeur—‘‘a man of color who has been aban- 
doned by his mistress in favor of a handsome 
young English officer ——” 

He said it slowly. There was venom in his 
voice. It was a challenge and Boyeur knew it. 
Boyeur jumped to his feet; his fist banged on 
the table, rattling the inkpots. 

“You dare to say that!’’ he shouted. ““You 
dare to say that to me!” 

The gavel beat upon the table. The goy- 
ernor was standing. Maxwell sat down at 
once; his heart was pounding. He had suc- 
ceeded beyond his dreams. 

“T will call upon the attorney-general to 
read Standing Order Six,’ the governor said. 

By Standing Order 6 a member was not al- 
lowed to address another member unofficially, 
or by name. 

“IT will now ask the attorney-general to re- 
read Standing Order Nine, which he has al- 
ready read to us this morning.” 

It was the order dealing with the disciplinary 
action which might be taken against a mem- 
ber who disregarded the authority of the 
chair. 
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Keep him rash-tree 


Keep him happy with 
Lanolin-rich, oil-rich 
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“I will now,” the governor said, “call the 
attention of the council to the behavior of the 
honorable member for St. Patrick’s, Mr. 
David Boyeur.” 

As he sat down he looked toward Julian 
Fleury. Julian Fleury rose. Within ninety sec- 
onds it had happened. The motion had been 
proposed, seconded by Norman and carried 
without a dissentient voice, that Mr. David 
Boyeur be suspended from the service of the 


council. 


His Excellency had been trained under a 
system of ‘‘On parade, on parade; off parade, 
off parade.”” You did not talk shop in the 
mess. And the fact that your adjutant or com- 
pany commander had abused you to high 
heaven that afternoon for a breach of pro- 
cedure at the rifle range would not prevent 
you from sitting next him that night at dinner 
and arguing over Middlesex’s chances in the 
county championship. Templeton bore no 
more ill will to Boyeur than he would have to 
a subaltern he had reprimanded. But he was 
aware that Boyeur had not been acclima- 
tized to that atmosphere. It would be as well 
to show him that no personal relations were 
involved and that when he reappeared at the 
next meeting of the council the incident, after 
the preliminary apology, would be considered 
closed. It was up to himself to make a gesture. 

“I want Boyeur and his fiancée up here to 
dinner,’ he told his A.D.C. three days later. 
“Fix a date with them for next week. Put it 
to them as though it were a party in honor of 
their engagement; no, perhaps not quite that. 
Say I want to wish them luck. Make it look 
like a party for them. Let them choose their 
day; but the real purpose of the party is that 
Boyeur and young Maxwell should make up 
their quarrel. You’ve heard all about it, I sup- 
pose.” 

““Yes, sir.” 

“What did you make of it?” 

Archer flushed and hesitated. How much 
did H. E. know, how much did H. E. sus- 
pect? ‘ 

“Well, sir, I don’t quite know.’’ He paused, 
waiting for a lead. 

“Do you think that remark about the col- 
ored man being chucked by his girl referred to 
some actual fact, something I did not know 
about myself, but which a great number of 
people in that room did? What I’m saying is, 
did Maxwell deliberately taunt Boyeur?” 

“T believe he did, sir.”’ 

Archer had listened to the unfolding of that 
long sentence with relief. He’d presumed that 
by now his chief had some inkling about the 
relations between his secretary and A.D.C., 
but had accepted the traditional English credo, 
‘A row’s arow and damned disgraceful; when 
there is no row, nothing is disgraceful.” 
Archer had been at great pains to preserve ap- 
pearances, and few men noticed what was right 
under their noses. All the same, without the 
facts to guide him, H. E. had accurately diag- 
nosed the case. Men like the general fooled 
you. 

“That’s what I suspected myseif,”’ the goy- 
ernor was saying. ““Have you any idea what 
caused the ill feeling between these young 
fellows?” 

“You heard about the demonstration at 
Belfontaine at Maxwell’s first election meet- 
ing?” 

Ne 
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Biever was responsible for that. He may 
have been responsible for the burning of the 
cane at Mardi Gras. Boyeur had been backing 
that man, Montez, who brought the case 
against Perkins. Things get very involved here, 
Sits” 

“I know, my boy, I know. I want both the 
Fleurys here on the same night as Boyeur. 
Make it a command. As for the rest . . . well, 
let me see. We'd better have it a young peo- 
ple’s party. And get this dinner fixed as soon 
as you can manage it. Come back and tell me 
as soon as youve decided on a day.” 

Archer returned to his office pensively. He 
sat at his desk, staring at the telephone. Bo- 
yeur would be in his office now. He had his or- 
ders. But —— 

He picked up the receiver of the house tele- 
phone and spun the handle. Margot answered 
him. 





“Are you alone?’’ he asked. 

*“No:”’ 

“Could you come here a minute, then?” 

“Right away?” 

“Yes, please.” 

He did not get up when she came in. That 
was part of their campaign. He maintained 
an office manner to the point of rudeness. 
They acted their parts, even when as now 
there was no need, so that it would come nat- 
urally to them when they met in public. He 
pointed to a chair. She sat down and opened 
her dictation pad. 

“He doesn’t know about us,” he said. ~ 

“That’s good.” 

They had discussed it together yesterday. 

“H. E.’s going to have David Boyeur up to 
dinner,” he told her. He outlined the gov- 
ernor’s scheme. “‘Do you think that’s a good 
idea?”’ he asked. 

“T think it’s a very bad idea.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of David’s vanity. That’s the first 
thing about him. He has been shamed in pub- 
lic. He is angry and bitter. It is very necessary 
when he is in that mood to handle him in the 
right way.” 

“What is the right way in a case like this?” 

“Ignore him. When his vanity is hurt, he is 
dangerous. Unless you are absolutely certain 
what is the right thing to do, it is wisest to do 
nothing. Let him make the move. It might be 
fatal to make a wrong move yourself.” 





By 
POLLY 
TOLAND 


She talked as though she were discussing 
the behavior of a casual acquaintance. It was 
strange that she should be able to discuss with 
such detachment someone who had been once 
so close to her. It was strange, for that matter, 
that he should be able to hear her talk of his 
predecessor with such indifference. 

“David’s vanity is so great that a man like 
His Excellency could not measure it,”’ she was 
saying. ‘“The chances of his making a mistake 
in this case are ninety-nine to one.” 

“Do you think I ought to warn H. E.?” he 
asked. 

“Tf you think you can, tactfully.” 

“Even if it means mentioning you?” 

“Why should I care?” 

“Pll think about it, then. You’ve been a 
great help. Thank you very much.” 

His nerves were tingling as he heard her soft 
footfall down the passage. In front of him the 
telephone waited, symbol of his orders. It was 
not his business to query his superior’s com- 
mand. But had he any right to telephone Bo- 
yeur until he had told his chief what Margot 
thought? He had never known Margot’s judg- 
ment—or, rather, instinct—to be at fault on 
any issue on which she held a definite opinion. 
The old boy might consider his intervention an 
impertinence, but his own conscience would 
not be clear if he did not warn him. He re- 
turned to his chief’s room. 

The governor was holding the receiver of 
the telephone to his ear. But he had called out 
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right way up. 


‘““Because he’s dead.” 
“What’s dead?” 





hy’s his head the wrong way round, mummy, and 
why have his breathers all stopped?” asks William, 
trying to turn upside down so as to see the dead goldfish 


Here it comes, | think. What do I say .. . quick ! 
“Mummy! Mummm—eee!” says William, trying to 
get through. ““Why’s he all sideways?” 


“Dead is a little bit more than sleepy. Dead is what 
happens to flowers when they have sat inside the house 
so long that their colors go gray.” 

“Does dead happen to you, mummy?” asks William 





° cheerfully; he’s wondering, I suppose, whether he’ll find 7 
me, floating head down in the bathtub with my breathers 
ie all stopped. ‘O 
Oo “It may, I don’t know yet. But it won’t be for a long, 
ate long time. Do you understand?” 
Q “No,” says William. (But then he always says No— 





even to ice cream. But he eats it.) 





- party.”’ Her words were stern, but the 


























































not official ones, at least. London’s| 
line. Take the weight off your fee 
pointed to a chair. 

Seated facing his chief, Archer’s p 
ness began to mount. The old boy wow 
him crazy, and by the time he was ¢ 


about Boyeur and his secretary but ak 
secretary and his A.D.C. I must be 
told himself, but it was too late now, | 

“Yes,” the governor was saying, “y 
is the Governor of Santa Marta. ... Ah 
Bobbie. What can I do for you?” 


Wier was a pause. The governor ff 
He looked very formal and official. 
said and his voice was firm. ‘There i 
to feel any alarm. I am having the y, 
up here to dinner next week and La 
to meet him the group that was respons 
his behavior. He is not as much to 6 
the newspaper reports may have le 
suppose. . . . No, no, there is noth 
least to worry over.” 

The certainty in his voice must have 
conviction to the man listening three th 
miles away. Templeton cut off the ca 

“That was the Minister of State for @ 
Affairs,”’ he told Archer. 

Archer had guessed as much. He } 
tened to the conversation with relief.” 
him out. There was nothing he could di 
it now. It was a settled thing. 

““There’ve been paragraphs in the 
papers about that scene in legislative cq 
Templeton was continuing. ‘“The minil 
pects questions in the House. He’s 
very jumpy. What was it you wanted, 
Have you fixed that date with Boyeur 

While the governor had been talkin 
telephone, his A.D.C. had readjusted 
gram. 

“No, sir, he wasn’t in when I calf 
now. I came to remind you about that 
of the cricket club next Wednesday.” | 


Archer left his call to Belfontaine ti 
was always difficult to get through thi 
the line was less likely to be busy at lu 

Maxwell had just got in. He was }} 
tired, anxious for a shower, and for ti 
of Sylvia’s company. The last thing he 
was a G. H. dinner. 

“No, really. Have I got to? Can’t] 
cused?” 

“I’m sorry. It’s a command.” 

“Why, what’s in the air?” 

“T can’t tell you on the telephone.” 

“You can see why I’m not anxious t 
Sylvia in. It’s a bumpy road.” | 

“There’s no need for her to come 
rather not.” | 

“Oh, so it’s me you want. In that cas 
He hesitated. He had used Sylvia o || 
excuse. The road was not so bump} 
right, we'll make it. Eight o’clock, I suj 

“Yes, eight o’clock.”’ 

Him and not her. What did that m 
must be Whittingham. 

Sylvia raised her eyebrows interro} 
as he came onto the veranda. 

“That was G. H: They want us to dif 
on Tuesday.” | 

“And did I hear you trying to ref 
have been furious if you’d robbed mé 


her voice was tender. 
“T never want to go into town,” | 
“I’m so much happier out here with v4 
“You say that as though you really m 
Sylvia said. 
He was standing beside her, his hand 
on her shoulder; he lifted it and stro 
cheek. As though he really meant it. 
she knew how utterly he meant it. Hé 
safe here. Nothing could touch him, 
could get him. Was that how rabbits 
the center of a field, at ae 
the reaping machine working in a nai 
circle drew closer every minute? For { 
ment they were secure; but the mom 
set, inevitably, inescapably, when nl 
have to risk that dash for freedom. 
his position now? 


(To be Concluded) 
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ainless Steel Solenla 


Hoover is the first to give you a soleplate 
with the lightness of piesninin plus the 
hardness of stainless steel. 
No other iron so safe—and so fast— 
on everything you iron. Hoover’s stainless 
steel sole splate stays smooth, even after 
months of hard wear and hard water. 
Switch up, it’s a steam iron. Channeled 
steam—exclusive Hoover channels 
spread steam evenly all over the fabric. 
Instant steam—from a big 45-minute 
reservoir and a faster he sating element. 
Switch down, it’s a dry iron— 
with exact se ttings for extra safe sty. 
Switch to Hoover now for faster, 
smoother ironing on every fabric. 
At a store near you for $19.95 
The Hoover C ompany, 
North Canton, Ohio * 
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SPECIAL INVITATION 
to the 13,000,000 owners 
of Hoover Cleaners 


You know how happy you've been with your 
Hoover Cleaner. Well, you're going to be 
just as happy with the new Hoover tron. This 
iron has Hoover quality built into it from 
handle to soleplate. We especially invite you 
to see for yourself. Ask your nearest Hoover 
dealer to show you one of these fine irons. 


THE SIMPLE STORY OF SMITH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 


I said regretfully. 
put in Private Slad- 


“That isn’t enough,” 

“He’s a good guy,” 
jensky. 

“That still isn’t enough.” 

They scratched their heads. “How about 
the time he took patrol for Sclesak?’”’ said 
Private Dominick eagerly. ‘““’Cause Sclesak 
had three kids. And his wife was sick.” 

“And how about the time we got drunk in 
Reims,” said Private O’Brien, “and he got us 
all back to the camp?” : 

“Yeah,” said Dominick eagerly. “And the 
time he gave his foxhole to that Section Eight 
guy. In the Bois Jacques.” 

I had to tell them there was nothing I could 
do. And pretty soon it was all over the regi- 
ment—Josie couldn’t go home... . 

I can’t explain what happened next. I can 
only tell you that somehow, in the way those 
things sometimes happen, Josie Smith became 
a symbol. But he wasn’t the kind of symbol 
you might have expected. He was the symbol 
of ultimate injustice; of virtue unrewarded; 
of the cold, inhuman, inexorable nature of 
military regulations. The men who wore the 
ribbons knew they wore them for battle, 
murder and sudden death. Josie’s heroism 
had been the heroism of love; of patient 
fidelity to a girl back home; of unfaltering 
goodness in the face of bottomless corruption. 
Yet Josie couldn’t go home. ... 

At length, Ed Sallin and his first sergeant 
came to see me. Ed was a tall, powerful, 
rough-faced crag of a man, a natural leader 
and a born fighter. In civilian life he ran a 
gymnasium for boxers. His sergeant, a man 
named McRae, was a sandy-haired mound of 
a man with a voice that could drill a division. 
Between them they had enough decorations 
to send four men home. 

“How about it?”’ said Ed brusquely. ““What 
can we do for the guy?” 

An adjutant has no power of his own. 
“Nothing,” I said. “Unless he’s done some- 
thing heroic.” 

“You know what he’s done. And if that 
ain’t enough Ill eat my heimet liner.” 


” 





“Damn the regulations!”” Ed exploded. “I 
want action!”’ 

“You can’t take the law into your own 
hands.” 

A little gleam came into Ed’s eyes. ““Whose 
hands d’you think it’s been in,” he said, 
“these past two years?” 

He had a point there. But I could do noth- 
ing, and I told him so. He looked thought- 
fully at the recommendations for awards that 
were still piled on my desk. All at once he 
rose. 

“O.K.,” he said grimly. “‘Josie lived by the 
book. He goes home by the book.”’ 


The papers arrived on my desk the next 
morning. I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Under the Bprovisions of AR 600-45, as 
amended, 22 September 1943, and pursuant 
to authority contained in Circular Number 6, 
Headquarters Third United States Army, 26 
April 1944, the award of the Bronze Star 
Medal was recommended for Pfc. Joseph H. 
Smith, 32087576, for valor in action near 
Doorwerth, Holland, 14 October 1944. 

“Pfc. Smith,” the citation read, ‘“‘was a 
member of a night patrol that crossed the 
Neder Rijn into enemy territory to obtain 
intelligence of enemy dispositions and bring 
back a prisoner for questioning. Shortly after 
the river crossing the patrol was engaged by 
heavy enemy fire and the patrol leader, 1st 
Sergeant (then Sergeant) Hugh McRae was 
wounded in the leg. Although McRae ordered 
the patrol to withdraw and leave him, Pfc. 
Smith refused. Remaining behind in the face 
of heavy enemy. fire, he fixed a rough tourni- 
quet, stanching McRae’s heavy bleeding, and 
then singlehandedly carried the man back 
through enemy fire to the waiting boat.’ 

[t was signed by Corporal Martino, Ser- 
geant McRae and Captain Sallin. 

I telephoned Ed. ““You can’t get away with 
this.”’ 

“T just got one question to ask,” 
happily. 


said Ed 
“Is that a Bronze Star for sure?” 


















































LADIES’ HOME JOU! 


“Tt’s a little weak. But ——” | Me 

‘Never mind the arguments,”  said| |p lé 
“We're doing this by the book. You jugi ¢ 
it up for me. But remember—nothing 
than a Bronze Star. I don’t want a big) 
duction.” 

I knew what he meant, all right. Anytip 
higher than a Bronze Star had to be p es 4 
by the division commander at a full 
mental formation. But it didn’t matte; 
way, because the whole thing was out ¢ 
question. 

“I’m sorry, Ed,’’ I said, hating the fate 
had made me an adjutant. “I can’t do it) 
whole thing ——”’ 


iW 


I broke off. The regimental C.O. was st 
ing behind me. I hung up on Ed. Bel 
could say anything, however, the c¢ 
picked up Josie’s recommendation and 
to read. I started to speak and then t 
better of it. Colonel Hughes was a q) 
even-tempered, good-humored man whon 
lost touch with his troops; and he k 
Josie’s story as well as the rest of us. I wat 
his face. It was expressionless. He put dj 
the paper and walked over to the wi 
For a long time he was silent, thinkin 
last: 

“Seems to me I remember that pated 
said thoughtfully. ““Didn’t Smith bring 
couple of prisoners? On his way back 
river?’ 

A great weight lifted from my sho 
At that moment, at least for me, the 
really came to an end. 

“Now that you mention.-it, sir,’ I sai 
believe he did.” 

“Better add it on there,”’ said the co 
thoughtfully. “The board’s pretty tough 
days.” 


So that was how Josie got home. Bij 
wasn’t quite the end of the story. Because® 
decorations board, acting solely on the reg 
and completely within the purview of exi 
regulations, raised Josie’s award to the § 
Star. 

I'll never forget the day they gave it to! 
Regulations prescribed the circumstances,) 
they were followed to the letter. The regim: 
two thousand strong, formed in full dres 
the parade grounds. It was probably the | 
full-dress regimental formation in the his} 
of the United States Army where every so 
had a stifled grin. | 

The division band sounded the calls 
olive-drab sedan with two silver stars ona | 
field drove up to the edge of the ps 
grounds. The band played the salute. Ger Hy 
Taylor joined Colonel Hughes—who lo¢ 
a little sunburned. The troops were orderé 
parade rest. And then, on that fine, bright ¢ 
with the German breeze blowing and 
American flag flying, and all the guidons o 
the battle-hardened companies whipping | 
snapping, I read over the loud-speakers) 
citation for the award of the Silver Star 
gallantry in action, and Pfc. Josie Sm 
stunned, shaking, obviously in a state 
shock, stepped forward from his place in 
ranks. 

-Well, that’s all there is to this little st 
I’ve never told it before, and I proba 
wouldn’t be telling it now if I hadn’t noti 
the postmark on Josie’s card. It’s hard 
believe—but ten years have gone by. 

And now that Josie has given his medal 
Edna, I think the story is really finished. } 
see, Josie wasn’t a very unusual person. I dé 
think he had any heroics in him. But he 
good—and it was the very special kind 
goodness that makes for brotherhood. 
rest of us knew all about death; Josie kf 
all about life. And that’s why Corpé 
Martino and Sergeant McRae and Capt 
Sallin and Colonel Hughes and the regimen 
adjutant—and two thousand tough, cyni 
battle-hardened American soldiers—sent Jé 
home. 

And by the book, at that. Only I’ve sot 
times wondered if Ed wasn’t thinking 0 
different Book. e 
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is a good time to try out new 
the kitchen is warm and desira- 
excursions outdoors are brief. 
new recipe I tried out this week 
eso good I served it forth with a flour- 
asked Jill how she liked it. 
=’’ she said considerately, “it isedible!”’ 
} ham slice is a favorite of ours. For 
ise a slice of ham steak, cut thicker 
»al, about a pound in weight. I stick 
‘to the fat edges, then combine 14 cup 
VY cup cold water, 2 teaspoons sugar 
aspoons dry mustard and pour this 
j ham. I bake it in a moderate oven 
|, basting frequently with the sauce for 
minutes, or until the ham is fork- 
i ummy with baked potatoes, for the 
sice makes a fine gravy! 
/-to-bed project now is Dylan Thomas, 
prk at understanding his poems and 
>) must ask Cicely what he means in 
hem. I feel quite drowned in the rich- 













































nightcap, I pick up Hazel Rides 
yy that master of gentle warm humor, 
\. I reflect that it is fairly easy to be 
ia sharp way, but to be funny and still 
about humanity is a great and rare 


yew year begins, there are many things 
4 of. "The practical affairs, such as that 


ttle into the lowest part of the uterine 
, here are a number of reasons for 
ing this deduction. A better explana- 
j-haps, is the accommodation theory, 
that the determination of vertex or 
‘s the result of the attempt of the 
and fetal ovoids to accommodate 
ves to each other.” 

afraid this is a little difficult for me to 
nd.” : 

at it this way: The cavity of the 
a hollow ovoid, while the body of the 
a solid one. The outer, or uterine 
aving contractile powers because of 
lar structure, tends to force the inner 
void into the most adaptable position 
Since the widest diameter of the fetus 
‘tits breech, this part of the fetal ovoid 
‘mally be guided into the widest di- 
of the uterus, which is near its top. 
|) will go on to full development.” 
ow do you explain the breech coming 
' mee 

re are often definite explanations, but 
i cases there appear to be nore. A very 
aild in a very large uterus, or in a sac 
ing a great deal of water, obviously has 
portunity to move around and be- 
volved in complications. The presence 
id tumors in the uterus is capable of 
/malposition. Another cause is lack of 
the uterine wall, a condition often met 
| women who have had a number of 
3 children. Or a pelvis that is too small 
the cause. And occasionally there may 
to be no plausible reason.” 

is it that breech births seem to be so 
, Doctor?” 

are not all difficult, by any means. 
ave been known to deliver themselves 
seously, without any need for help. It is 
't such cases usually involve very small 
|When complications arise they are often 
| by the fact that the breech is not al- 
» symmetrical a dilating agent as the 
ou see, the baby’s feet may appear in 
it positions. The legs may be doubled 
ast the head or they may be bent at the 
‘r may not be bent at all. Each of these 
encies predicates complications, not 
‘it of which is early rupture of the mem- 
with consequent danger of the umbili- 
‘Vs prolapsing into the vaginal canal. 
it be caught between the presenting 
jd the pubic bone, it would threaten to 
‘the fetal blood supply, with disastrous 






















DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


three shingles are now off the roof and this 
bodes no good to the rest. A hinge has rusted 
on one kennel door and there is definitely a 
leak from the upstairs bath into my clothes 
closet. The old house, facing a new year, 
creaks a little—as it has a right to do, having 
been built in 1690. Jill is painting once more, 
using a very modern paint that spreads easily 
over the old woodwork. She is a patient painter, 
which I am not—I splash. 

Then there are the dogs. Sister needs a tooth 
out, and all eight need trimming again. Jon- 


QOOOO0000 


No nation can be destroyed while it 
possesses a good home life. 


J. G. HOLLAND 
©000000006 


quil looks like a lively burning bush as she 
races around the yard. Holly, the Irish, is due 
for a rubdown with that fancy oil to keep her 
satin coat glowing. 

It is all too easy to bog down in the things 
that need doing in the days to come, when we 
really should take a long view of living. As I 
sat in the little white church on Sunday, and 
heard the old organ sound the notes of “Praise 
God from Whom all blessings flow” I made 
my resolutions for the new year. 
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TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


results. The doctor has to anticipate these and 
other contingencies, and be ready to meet 
them without a moment’s delay.” 

“Why do you think my daughter’s baby 
was so badly injured in delivery?” 

“The technique of delivering the arms in 
breech cases is sometimes difficult to follow. 
The doctor usually has less than ten minutes 
to complete the delivery, once the child has 
been brought into the world as fa its navel. 
Otherwise it may suffocate. He My to work 


‘fast and sometimes use more force than he 


would prefer; and often he has to complete the 
operation with the application of obstetrical 
forceps to the aftercoming head. It is a job for 
an expert, and an arm or a leg may be dam- 
aged even when a good, skillful operator is 
working under extreme stress. However, in- 
juries of this type are generally reparable.” 

“IT am glad you have explained all this to 
me, Doctor, because now I can better appreci- 
ate the problems the doctor had in my other 
daughter’s case. But it makes me all the more 
anxious to avoid anything similar with this 
girl. What can you do about that?” 

“Nothing, for the present, more than we 
have already done.” 

“Oh, I didn’t understand that you had done 
anything yet.” 


| have made sure of. one most important 
fact: this second daughter of yours has fully 
adequate pelvic measurements to accommo- 
date the delivery of any fetus of normal size 
and shape. Her pelvis has been most carefully 
calibrated by X ray and otherwise. That is 
about all for the present.” 

“Do you think, Doctor, that she is likely to 
follow her sister’s trend and have a breech pres- 
entation—that it could be a family trait?” 

“It is possible, but I see no reason to look 
for that sort of trouble. She will have her 
baby normally, in my judgment, and we shall 
do our best to assure that it is a vertex.” 

“How can you do that?” 

“When she approaches the last month of 
her carrying stage, we will have her X-rayed 
again. If there is evidence of a presenting 
breech, we will take measures to convert it into 
a vertex.” 

“You can do that?” 

“Oh, yes, I can manipulate it into a favor- 
able position, in all probability, without even 
any great discomfort on the part of the patient. 
The problem then will be to hold it there until 
engagement has occurred; in other words, un- 


If I were a very important person, I might 
hope to do something vital and big for the 
world, but this is not for me. Possibly I can 
help someone in a small way; if so, I resolve 
to see the opportunity. 

I can be more patient and less selfish, I can 
cherish my loved ones and friends without ask- 
ing too much in return. When you begin to 
bargain with love, it is a sorry thing, and it is 
easy enough to fall into the habit. 

The nights are as cold and clear as a block 
of crystal, and the dogs fly out, whisk around 
and then come pounding back. One of the 
most rewarding things about dogs, I reflect, is 
that they live in the moment. They never brood 
over the past, and they do not anticipate the 
future, beyond packing up when they hear the 
word “go.” 

The embers break in a rosy glow, the left- 
over Christmas bayberry candles. gutter and 
send a faint greeny smoke in the air, incredi- 
bly sweet. As the old house settles down, I 
make my resolve to appreciate to the fullest 
every bit of good that comes my way, every 
touch of beauty, to try to keep my heart re- 
flecting the stars rather than the darkness. 

Spring will be even lovelier this year, I tell 
Little Sister as she curls up on the couch by the 
dying fire. Those new tulips will blossom in 
splendor, and the lilacs will pour forth a head- 
ier fragrance, rich and purple. 

Happy New Year to everyone! 


til the presenting part, which we shall take 
care to make the head, has settled into the 
pelvis. This we shall attempt to do by means of 
properly placed pads and binders.” 

“T see. But if they are unsuccessful 

“Then she will just have to go ahead and 
have her baby. However, we will give her a 
great deal of attention from the moment she 
goes into labor.” 

“Doctor, naturally this matter has been on 
my mind ever since I knew that my girl was 
pregnant—and I want to know if you don’t 
agree with me. Don’t you think, in view of her 
sister’s unfortunate experience, if you find you 
have to deal with a breech in this case, it would 
be better to—to operate?” 

“Caesarean section, you mean?” 

“T suppose it would mean that.” 

*“No, I do not think so, and I will tell you 
why. In the first place, with your daughter we 
can eliminate the greatest bugaboo that con- 
fronts any obstetrician in dealing with a 
breech case. There is adequate pelvic room for 
the passage of a normal fetal head. So we 
don’t have to worry about getting the baby’s 
body delivered while the head is still held fast, 
a horrible contingency. In the second place, I 
can see no reason for substituting a surgical 
operation for what we must call a normal de- 
livery, even though it is one of the more un- 
common forms. I have confidence from the 
extent of my experience to believe that I can 
deliver this girl with reasonable safety to her- 
self and her child. Remember, too, that a 
Caesarean section is by no means lacking in 
danger to the baby. In fact, I don’t believe 
that there would be much difference in the 
fetal-mortality rate between vaginal breech 
delivery and Caesarean section, if we were to 
examine statistics compiled in a hundred cases 
of each, taken at random around the country. 

“No, I can see no reason for meddling in 
this case, unless circumstances as yet unfore- 
seen present themselves. If your daughter 
were a much older woman, having her first 
baby, or if this baby at term were shown to be 
abnormally large—nine pounds, for in- 
stance—then I would consider interference in 
the.event of a breech. But we have no evidence 
whatever of the complication you fear. We 
don’t expect to find any in the future. If we 
should, we hope to be able to correct it. 

‘“Now here is your daughter, fresh from the 
X-ray room. Tell her that you have talked all 
this over with me and we are both confident 
that everything will turn out happily.” END 


” 
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St. Joseph Aspirin For Children’s exact 
114 grain dosage is the preferred standard 
of accurate dosage measure. No need to 
break tablets to give dosage “‘just as your 
doctor orders.’ Your child will like the 


pure orange flavor and 
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Puts You Right ~— 


Back On Your Feet! 


You’ll enjoy super-fast relief 
from your painful callouses, 
tenderness or burning on the 
bottom of your feet when you 
use Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads. They’re wonder- 
fully soothing, cushioning, pro- 
tective and remove callouses 
one of the fastest ways known 
to medical science. Try them! 
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MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 


You can learn at home in spare time. 
Choice of careers: practical nurse, 
nursing aide, hospital attendant, infant 
nurse, nurse-companion, doctor's of- 
fice, etc. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. 57th year. Equipment included. 
i = m= Men, women, 18 to 60. High school not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 281, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 
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Se aieregemeensenshe 


ly prunes this tender... 


can make prune whip this tasty 


Ah, what a difference these tender, plump prunes can make in a recipe. 
Det Monte Brand Prunes—rich and sweet with “natural flavor.” Quick 


cooking, never mushy! A special DEL MONTE process assures this, and the 
triple-sealed carton keeps them so. 


3 egg whites 


1 tablespoon grated 
lemon peel 


TEN-MINUTE PRUNE WHIP 


Combine all ingredients except prunes in double 
boiler over boiling water. Beat with rotary 
beater 10 minutes or until mixture holds its 


LADIES’ HOME Jg 


FIRESIDE BUFFET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


vegetable kingdom—hearts of artichoke. The 
two are joined by a bright bevy of quartered 
hard-cooked eggs, and all three are then thrown 
together by an unexpected twist of the plot—a 
sauce artfully blended with a savory cheese. 


CRAB-AND-ARTICHOKE CASSEROLE 
First make a good cream sauce, using 3 table- 
spoons butter or margarine, 3 tablespoons 
flour, 144 cups milk. Season it with | tea- 
spoon salt, 4g teaspoon pepper, 4 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce and 14 cup Parmesan 
or Romano cheese. A little mustard and hot 
pepper sauce wouldn’t be amiss if you like 
your sauces “hot.” Peel and quarter 4 hard- 
cooked eggs. Open and drain a |-pound can 
artichoke hearts. Now, when you have gone 
shell hunting through 2 cups crab meat, mix 
everything together—eggs, artichokes, sauce 
and crab meat. This fits in a 114-quart cas- 
serole nicely. Sprinkle with 14 cup Parmesan 
or Romano cheese. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., for 30 minutes. 





Your most beloved hot biscuits will be 
brought into play when the casserole appears; 
but since they take a higher baking tempera- 
ture, they well might be 
baked earlier in the game 
and reheated at the last 
moment. A salad bowl, 
furnished forth with 
crisp greens, purple on- 
ion rings and rosy rad- 
ish slices, all lightly 
coated with a well-sea- 
soned salad dressing, is 
indispensable to this 
meal. As to appetizers— 
it is well to remember 
that coming events are 
supposed to cast their 
shadows before; and 
plain salted nuts and 
olives would hardly pro- 
vide provocative clues 
as to the sort of supper 
this is to be! But toasted 
pecans and tiny hot 
meat balls mixed with— 
of all things—minced 
water chestnuts should 
shed some light on the 
situation. And now we’ll stop hinting and tell 
you precisely how. 


TOASTED PECANS 


Melt 14 cup butter or margarine in a skillet. 
Add 4 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce, 1 
tablespoon garlic salt (yes, we do mean that 
much) and 1% teaspoon hot pepper sauce. 
Stir well and mix with 4 cups pecan halves. 
Spread out in a large flat pan and toast in a 
moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 30 minutes. 
Stir during the toasting, so the nuts will be- 
come evenly seasoned. Walnuts should be 
good toasted too. Drain on paper towels and 
hide until party time. They are hard to keep. 


CHESTNUT MEAT BALLS 
Soak 2 cups bread cubes in 14 eup milk. 
Squeeze out as much milk as you can and add 
bread to 14 pound ground beef chuck or 
round and 1% pound bulk sausage. Or you 
might use ground fresh pork instead of sau- 
sage. All-beef is good too. Season with -tea- 
spoon onion powder, | teaspoon garlic salt, 1 
tablespoon soy sauce, 14 teaspoon hot pepper 
sauce and 14 teaspoon monosodium gluta- 
mate. Drain 1 smal! 5-ounce can Chinese 


“No man ever stands so 
Straight as when he 
Stoops to help a boy” 


item Ct a a 1d 
JANUARY 8 to 15'" 





does take time and trouble. It’s 
Golden-Glow Cake, and it is the perfe 
panion to a fruit compote. And to give’ 
where honor is due, it is crowned witha 
of chocolate leaves in lieu of laurel. 


GOLDEN-GLOW CAKE 
4 


Seald 74 cup milk. Those of you who 
beginning to cook may be puzzled } 
cookery term “scald.” It simply me, 
heat the milk until a thin wrinkly film) 
on the top. Don’t let it boil. Put 2] 
spoons butter or margarine in the mil) 
cool. Beat 4 eggs until thick and le nd 
ored; gradually add 2 cups sugar ar 
until light and fluffy. Then add 14 teg 
salt and 14 teaspoon orange extract 
the cooled milk and butter or mary 
Beat again. Sift together 2 cups caké 
and 2 teaspoons baking powder. Add] 
nately to the mixture with 14 cup 1 
frozen orange-juice concentrate, atl 
from the can, undiluted with wat 
very thoroughly. Pour into three 8”, 
wax-paper-lined baking pans. Bake ing 
erate oven, 350°F., for 25 to 30 minutes 
5 minutes. Turn out on racks. Put to 
with a favorite | 
or seven-minute} 
or use one of the, 
minute-type — 
mixes, tinting th 
pale yellow. De 
with chocolate 
Chocolate Le 
Mel: | square di 
chocolate accord 
package diree 
Wash and dry 
smooth, tiny | 
leaves, such ag 


} 
! 


—be careful about 
Cover leaves w 
heavy coating of 
olate. A spatula & 
for applying the ¢ 
late. Be sure to 
small edge free a 
the leaves. La 
waxed paper. Ke 
chocolate leaves 
until ready to use 
much chocolate will coat about 1 
leaves. 


. 

Lastly we compose our fruit compote 
what an astonishing array of fruits, i 
fresh and canned, is ours for the asking 


eral splendors of sunny climes are | 


here, along with a smidgen of bitters” 
mysterious smattering of what only the 
astute of our guests will ever guess is 
rode sauce. The sum total is a song 
member. 


FRUIT COMPOTE 
Section 2 grapefruit—at their bigges 


best right now. Squeeze out the juice th? 


mains in the fruit that clings to the’ 


| 


X 


] 


(not the poison 1 


brane. Three cups thawed, frozen grap 


sections may be substituted. Open 
pound-4-ounce can sliced cling peaches 


peaches, with the grapefruit juice, 2 
spoons lemon juice, 14 teaspoon g 
lemon rind, 1 teaspoon orange bitters 
14 jar Nesselrode sauce. To this ad 
grapefruit sections and the sliced pes 
Chill well and add 1 pint sliced § 


‘1 cup sirup, drained from the caf 


\ 


water chestnuts and mince medium fine. Add 
to the meat and mix ev erything thoroughly. 
Shape into about 4 dozen small balls. Brown 


berries, fresh or frozen. If you use the f : 


2 tablespoons lemon lvice berries, add a little more lemon juid 


shape. Fold in prunes and chill. Serve with 
2 tablespoons prune juice 


Dash of salt 
V3 cup sugar 


1 cup chopped cooked 
De. MONTE Prunes 


custard sauce and watch your family’s smiles 
grow wider by the spoonful. You'll discover all 
your prune dishes being received with equal 
delight when you use DeL MonTE Prunes—the 
brand that always puts flavor first. 


DRIED FRUITS 


Del Monte -..... 


in hot shortening or salad oil, a few at a time, 
using 4 cup in all. A chafing dish is fine for 
this. If you want to do them ahead, keep 
them hot on a warmer. Have a clutch of 
toothpicks handy! 


And now for the cake. An honest-to-good- 
ness old-fashioned cake. One of you gave 
us the recipe, so we know that in your secret 
hearts you still like to bake with a capital B 
when it’s a question of Sunday best, even if it 


they are sweetened. 
| 


The fire burns lower as at last it is ti 
coffee, and the wind’s song is faint and fi 
off. A lovely lull succeeds the tableau 
table as the last of the dishes is spirited 
The peace of Sunday night is upon thet 
and in the moment’s pause before the 
starts up, the voices resume, there is a w 
silent praise for the good things of the 
for friends and firesides and foods su 
these. 








ypen and all-embracing, and the other 
cast. 
devoted pastors and teachers still con- 
sf) hold their children, though they lose 
» nd are not optimistic for the long run. 
(:y hold them less by indoctrination than 

*, tenderness and example. 

does all this teach us of the free 

of the West? 
ould teach us that we must have it out 
selves, come to terms with ourselves, 
he meaning and nature of freedom. 
communism itself is undergoing an 
on, and it is in this transformation that it 
the greatest challenge to our Western 
I) tion. 
slopments in the communist world re- 
om Russia. The picture we have had of 
which is embedded in our conscious- 
J; today distorted. A great deal of our 

dge has come from ex-communists, 
Djave truthfully depicted the Russia of the 
3, of the Stalin epoch, of the purges, the 
>and mass trials, the tortures, the Lubi- 
isons—in books like Arthur Koestler’s 
ess at Noon. 
Beria was the last high-ranking Russian 
Inist to be executed for deviation or 
$1 against the state, and he was at least 
a public “confession.” The whole of 
aw is being overhauled to the advantage 
}} accused. The secret police, once all- 



















































j anticipation of Soviet military aggres- 
xainst the West, which prompted Amer- 
id Western military policy, has paled in 

fe of a possible thermonuclear war. 

i wishful anticipation of communist eco- 

bankruptcy retires to the shadows. In 

i communist countries, production is 

) Although it is still far behind the West’s, 

ference is gradually narrowing. 

}; evolution forces the West to restate the 

fm of freedom and communism. It is 

say ‘““No”’ to terror, starvation and uni- 
fear. But if communist society assumes 

and more the superficial features of a 
ociety, if it reaches out its hand and 

!, is there then no difference to be per- 

)and felt? 

), there is a difference, and if we fail to 

ve it, it is because we of the West have 

ves somehow lost track of the essence of 
freedom rests on the thesis that every 
is responsible to God, to his own con- 

2, and to his fellow men—and in that 

for every one of his actions. All free- 

nvolves not only the right but the duty 
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veth’s hand and cheek. ‘‘My dear,”’ she 
armly, “this is such a pleasure. Come 
and sit by me, and tell me all about ev- 
g.’’ She led the way to a place beside 
1 a large settee. 

2r was already eagerly telling Uncle Bertie 
hending complexities and tugging loyal- 
hich had been distressing him so much. 
jnt Elizabeth, gazing frankly at me, said, 
wanted for so long to see if you really 
bled Marina as much as they say you do. 
you do,” she added delightedly, ‘‘you 
do.” 

' peaceful minutes sped by as the four of 
‘iked. I knew myself strangely, deeply 
7. And I knew why. I was at home, in a 
some. 

o Corgi dogs curled up, blissfully sleepy, 
r feet. Bowls of spring flowers gave a 
’ fragrance to the gracious room. Pres- 
_the two little girls came in, and came 
ht to us, curtsying to Peter and holding 
1eir hands to say, ““How do you do?” 
nother cousin for you,” said their mother. 
, is Sandra, and she is going to marry 
/very soon.” Margaret gave a sweet little 
'ed-up smile of interest, gazing up at me, 
-ilibet, so markedly the elder sister, said 
| 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


to say No to whatever offends the highest 
truth we can see or the deepest instincts of our 
beings. All freedom involves the right and the 
duty to be “‘antisocial” and ‘‘maladjusted”’ in 
any society that seeks to buy from us this 
birthright of human minds and souls. 

Man can exist as “‘man”’ only in society. But 
society exists for the fulfillment of man, as 
body, mind and spirit. Man is not a ‘‘func- 
tion,” but a whole creature, autonomous in 
himself. And only such whole men and women 
can ever create a great culture and a joyous 
society. 

If I sign a ‘‘resolution”’ in which I do not be- 
lieve, or whose purpose is, I am sure, other 
than it pretends to be, I am a liar and a cheat. 
If Iam one among a million signers who may 
honestly believe what they sign, I am still a liar 
and a cheat, and their honesty (or ignorance) 
does not exempt me. For I cannot answer be- 
fore God and my own conscience for them. 
Before God and my own conscience I am 
naked and alone responsible only for myself. 
And the moment I cease to be responsible for 
myself, I cease to have a soul. 

Communism sees every individual as a 
“function in a mechanically operating so- 
ciety” and it asks each functionary to offer up 
his wholeness for the welfare of “humanity.” 
But myself and all our selves, in our wholeness, 
are humanity. Every one of us is given in his 
cradle an instinct for truth, a desire for knowl- 
edge, a capacity for growth. Conscience is as 
natural to man as breathing and digesting. 
And whatever tries to substitute for conscience 
that vague thing which is called “‘social con- 
sciousness” is the enemy of man and therefore 
of humanity. 

“‘Social consciousness”’ is, if meaningful, the 
conscience of mankind. Yet conscience is al- 
ways personal. Moses, Jesus, all the great souls 
who ever lived and all the great transformers 
of human society were not the products of 
“social conditioning.” They broke the bounds 
and bonds of previous conditions and condi- 
tionings to open new windows through which 
streamed in new light. The “‘conscience of 
mankind”’ is the creation by transference and 
example of such supremely enlightened con- 
sciences. 

The substitution of “humanity” for “‘peo- 
ple’ reduces mankind to an abstraction. No 
one can love an abstraction. Possible only is 
the love of person for person in an endless 
chain that, finally, embraces all. 

Mankind cannot liberate mankind. But each 
member can respect his neighbor’s freedom, 
and do unto him as he would be done by. 
When enough people act that way, freedom 
will be regenerated of love. 


WE LOST OUR THRONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


at once, “I hope you will be very happy, 
Cousin Sandra.” 

Immediately Margaret said primly, in exact 
repetition, “I hope you will be very happy, 
Cousin Sandra.” 

Then tea was brought in, and the little Corgi 
dogs woke up. Lilibet gave an inquiring look 
at her mother, who nodded. With a ““Come on, 
Margaret,” to her sister, she trotted out of the 
room. 

In a moment the sisters were back, followed 
by a footman who carried four little bowls. 
Then with much concentration the little girls 
prepared a meal in each of the bowls. 

“Ready,” Margaret sang out, and Elizabeth 
nodded. Two more small dogs answered their 
call. Then there were four of them, each eating 
from his own bowl. Not until the dogs were 
feeding did the little girls have their tea. 

I noticed one vast cup. It was the largest I 
had ever seen. Fascinated, I watched Aunt 
Elizabeth fill it to the brim, and hand it to 
Uncle Bertie. 

I couldn’t refrain from commenting, 
“That’s the biggest cup I’ve ever seen anyone 
drink from.” 

Aunt Elizabeth laughed. ““Your uncle won’t 
take his tea in one of these,” she said, handing 


ACROSS THE STREET, BEYOND THE GATE 


Education can awaken and foster in children 
this other-regarding spirit only if it begins 
with the immediate, near and concrete. The 
socialization of wealth is going on in one form 
or another all over the world, but the socializa- 
tion of conscience is the end of conscience and 
of man. 

Any social organization that absorbs the 
whole life deadens the mind and spirit, and re- 
duces its sensibility. The soul is developed in 
solitude, in the struggles one has, like Jacob, 
with the angel; in conversations with persons 
(and with books), conversations that refreshen 
and vivify, that help us find ourselves. 

The quest for oneself is not ‘‘selfish.’” Only 
those who have found themselves can help 
others on the way. But people do not find 
themselves en masse. 

The case against communism is that it offers 
what no system can fulfill—a substitute for 
this self-finding. 

But if we make this charge against commu- 
nism, can we wholly exempt Western and 
American society from the same charge? Are 
we not, too, well on the way to socializing con- 
science? Is not the “‘socially maladjusted” 
child only too often the child who thinks for 
himself, who shuns, by some instinct of self- 
preservation, the universal participation, the 
various but universal group life? 

And what values are we producing with 
which to face communism? Across the street 
and through the Brandenburg Gate, they call 
attention to our horror comics. They review 
with a kind of triumphant loathing our half- 
pornographic best sellers. They laugh scorn- 
fully at ‘“‘free trade-unions”’ filled with rack- 
eteers. They publish the records of juvenile 
crime. Is this, they ask, the culture of freedom? 

We are judged, inexorably, not by what we 
say but by what we are, and not only by the 
communists but by that multitude hovering 
between the two worlds, partly rejecting both, 
or wholly accepting neither. 

Thus, it is not enough to say ““No” to com- 
munism. One must say many noes. It is not 
enough to say “Yes” to freedom. One must 
say yes to the values which created and main- 
tain freedom, and by which we live—or pre- 
tend to live. And we must Jive the yes. The 
challenge goes to the roots. It is not met by 
what we say on platforms, but by what we ex- 
press in our lives. One Albert Schweitzer is 
worth more to freedom than the whole “Voice 
of America.” 

We shall be free only if we deserve to be free. 
And we must have it out with ourselves. 

This I do not say to the other world, across 
the street, beyond the gate. I say it to myself— 
to our world—here in Berlin, in 1955. 


a reasonably sized cup to me. “‘He says he likes 
to know he had a cupful of tea, not just a 
mouthful. It’s just as well,”’ she added with an 
affectionate, teasing smile at him, “‘for if he 
did use a civilized cup I should have no chance 
of drinking my own tea while it was hot—he 
would keep coming back for refills.” 

What a marvelous family, | thought. How 
happy and tranquil and “‘just right” they are. 
This was the sort of home life I wanted. It was 
lovely to be with them; lovelier still to share 
their homeliness for a while; loveliest of all to 
know that they were going to help us to start 
what, I prayed, would be the beginning of an- 
other such married life as theirs. 

Peter looked up as though he had read my 
thoughts. ‘“‘Sandra,”’ he said, ““Uncle Bertie is 
going to be my best man.” 


Peter and I had been engaged for eighteen 
months. Not once in all that time had I dared 
prepare for my wedding. So much had gone 
against us, so many of our plans been smashed 
that to prepare for anything had become, 
superstitiously, a bad omen for me. 

Now Peter and I were to be married on 
March 20, 1944. I had scarcely five days in 
which to get ready for a wedding at which 
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Dish Towel 


By the makers of Gro Diapers 





AMAZING NEW ABSORBENCY 
The Kendall Dish Towel instantly 
soaks up all the moisture — “once 


over” and dishes are shining dry. 
No lint left! 





FEWER TOWELS NEEDED 


The thirsty fibers of Kendall’s new 
and exclusive towel* hold much 
more moisture. One Kendall towel 
dries many more dishes than other 
types. At leading stores, everywhere. 
*Rayon-Cotton 
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Towel. (Only one towel to a family.) Print clearly. 
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three kings and three queens would be among 
the guests. 

News of our impending marriage had been 
given to the press, and within hours of this 
porters were bringing presents to our sultes. 
Soon both Peter’s and my sitting rooms at 
Claridge’s were blocked with gifts. 

One of the first to arrive had been very 
small, and addressed personally to me. I 
caught my breath as I opened the flat leather 
box. Inside, shining against the dark red velvet 
lining, was an exquisite gold powder compact, 
studded with rubies. “‘To Sandra with my love, 
Marina,” said the card. 

I had thought that must be the loveliest per- 
sonal present I could receive, until a messenger 
arrived from Buckingham Palace. 

My fingers fumbled and shook as I broke 
the royal seal. “Oh, Sandra, open it,” begged 
mummie, unable to bear my delay. She saw 
them first. I heard her gasp, for I had my eyes 
shut. I opened them to see the red and blue 
flashing star points of diamonds—diamond 
earrings, each a beautiful solitaire with a cas- 
cading drop pendant of smaller, perfect stones. 
They were ‘‘To Sandra, with my best wishes 
and love, Aunt Elizabeth.” 

“Put them on, sweetie’’—it was Pete now, 
anxious to see them. I lifted the lovely things 
and fastened them to my ears. I was touched 
beyond words, not only by their magnificence, 
but even more by the fact that Aunt Elizabeth 
had noticed that I usually wore drop earrings. 
She had obviously taken care to give me some- 
thing of the design I most liked. 

“Oh,” I said to mummie and Peter, “I must 
wear these on my wedding day.” 

“Yes, darling,” said mummie. “But if you 
could concentrate just for one moment, you’d 
realize that you haven’t even got a frock yet, 
and you certainly don’t have the time, let 
alone the clothing coupons, to get one made.” 

Peter then shattered both of us. “I’ve got a 
frock for her,”’ he said proudly. “‘She’s going 
to wear Mamie’s.” 

Peter’s cousin, Prince Vsevelod of Russia, 
and Mamie Ligham had been married just be- 
fore the war and Mamie had worn a beautiful 
gown of pale oyster satin. The moment she had 
heard of our wedding she had said to Pete, 
“Sandra must have my wedding dress. We’re 
the same height, and it will only need taking 
in.”” And Pete had accepted the offer at once. 

Marina had been equally sweet, and an- 
nounced she was going to lend me a wedding 
veil, a most lovely one of the finest lace. 





Ss. now I had a frock and a veil, but still 
there were shoes and lingerie to get. Anything 
more for my trousseau would be impossible. 
Already we had borrowed clothing coupons 
and also been given many, but even so, they 
would not provide a going-away ensemble, or 
even a new frock. 

Marina came up to London, and we shopped. 
“Negligees, bed jackets and two really lovely 
nighties,” said Marina firmly. “You simply 
have to get those.” 

So that is how we spent the clothing cou- 
pons. We found two delicious housecoats, one 
in shell pink, the other white, and nightdresses 
and bed jackets in pure silk, edged with lace. 
After buying the white satin lingerie to wear 
under my wedding gown, I had just enough 
coupons to get my white satin shoes. 

I had difficulty in finding a pair, too, be- 
cause J was insistent that they must have low 
heels. I am slightly taller than Peter, and on 
my wedding day I was very sensitive over that 
extra inch of height. 

For the same reason I refused to wear a 
tiara. [had a small, quite plain skullcap made, 
edged with orange blossoms, and that secured 
the veil. This was more convenient than a tiara 
in any case, as during the ceremony crowns 
were to be placed on our heads. 

Both Peter and mummie had had the same 
idea for a wedding present for me. Both 
thought they would like to give me something 
to compensate for the clothes rationing which 
had robbed me of the pleasure of choosing < 
honeymoon wardrobe. But they didn’t con- 
sult each other—so my mother gave me a 
short mink jacket, and my bridegroom gave 
me a full-length mink coat. I was delighted at 
this “duplication.” 

Peter and I went together to Cartiers to 
choose our wedding rings. We wanted plain 


gold, rather wide bands, engraved ‘‘Peter”’ in- 
side my ring, and ‘**Alexandra”’ inside Peter S. 
We chose, too, a pair of gold cuff links which 
were my wedding gift to Peter. 

Three more days to go, and we had nearly 
completed all our arrangements, including 
those for our honeymoon. With the war ap- 
proaching its climax in Europe, Peter could 
not be away from London for more than three 
days. Even then it was necessary that he should 
be within. easy motoring distance of his 
embassy. 

Our friends, the Horlicks, had come to our 
help. Aunt Flora offered to lend us her de- 
lightful small house at Sunninghill, called the 
White Cottage. And Peter and I had reserved 
a suite at Claridge’s to which we would return 
until we found a suitable house to buy. 

Prince Bernhard and Princess Juliana of the 
Netherlands had given us all our cutlery in 
solid silver. And, in addition, Bernhard, one 
of Peter’s closest friends, had insisted on pro- 
viding the champagne for our wedding recep- 
tion. 

King Haakon of Norway had sent a big sil- 
ver coffee tray. There was a most lovely old 





A GREEN PRIDE 


By ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


A green pride of green leaves 
Was all above that summer place 
While the hour of the sheaves 
Waited, over the hill 


Whose pretense of being far, 
Far in time, far in space, 
Held and stilled summer still. 
Still the flower was the flower, 
Not one petal falling. 


Motion left to the air, 

To the paper-thin veer 

Of the butterfly’s going. 

Red and gold the peaches were 
Under blue, through the green. 


A green pride of green leaves 
Over arbor, lawn, bower, 
And the hour of the sheaves, 
Even so, coming closer. 





English tea service from the American ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia and Greece, Anthony 
Drexel Biddle, and his wife. All our linen and 
china were given to us by Peter’s two broth- 
ers, Tomislav and Andrea. 

The Yugoslav government presented us with 
two tall slender caskets of gold; the British 
government sent us a gracious present of a 
delicately wrought gold urn, and the Greek 
government gave us thirty solid-silver plates. 

We did not hear from Peter’s mother. 

Two days before the wedding Peter was in- 
vited to lunch with Winston Churchill. While 
he was gone I spent an afternoon with Mme. 
Jeftich, the Yugoslav ambassador’s wife, and 
with Mme. Pourich, the wife of the Yugoslav 
Prime Minister. They were both charming to 
me. And they gave me an invaluable warning 
which was to surprise Peter. 

I had attended a rehearsal for the compli- 
cated marriage ceremony. But no one had 
warned me about The Towel. During one 
stage of the ceremony the bride and groom 
must hold crossed hands and walk three times 
around the altar. A towel is placed on the 
floor. Yugoslav legend has it that during this 
procession whoever steps onto the towel first— 
bride or groom—will be the “boss” in the 
family. 

I learned of this gratefully and kept my 
counsel. 


It was with true gratitude that Peter accepted 
the invitation of Uncle Bertie and Aunt Eliza- 


beth for us to spend the Sunday afternoon, the 
day before our Monday wedding day, with 
them at Winsdor. 

Peter talked with Uncle Bertie for several 
hours. Aunt Elizabeth and I left them together 
while she listened with interest to every detail 
of my wedding attire; sympathizing with the 
coupon difficulties, and telling me that she was 
having several of her frocks cut down and 
altered to fit Lilibet. “Margaret gets all Lili- 
bet’s clothes then, so, with the three of us, we 
manage, in relays,” she said with a smile. 

We both shared a great gladness that Ma- 
rina was coming to see me married, her first 
happy occasion since the death of her hus- 
band, and the first one at which she would 
come out of mourning. 


Whea Aunt Elizabeth called Uncle Bertie 
and Peter into the sartorial discussion. ““Now 
then,” she teased, “I’m wearing pale mauve 
and fox furs. We all know what Sandra is 
wearing. What about you two?” 

Uncle Bertie, as best man, was wearing the 
uniform of a field marshal in the British army, 
and Peter was wearing the uniform of a colo- 
nel of the Royal Yugoslav Air Force. ““Prop- 
erly, I hope,”’ said Uncle Bertie a little severely 
before he laughed. 

Then we heard the story of Peter’s repri- 
mand. For some time he had wanted a gold 
watch chain. Though I had never seen him with 
a pocket watch, I presumed this was because he 
did not have the chain for it, so I bought him 
one from Cartiers, a splendid one of fine gold 
links. 

It puzzled me that he never wore it—but 
now I heard the reason why. 

He never possessed a pocket watch; but he 
had fastened one end of the chain into the 
left-hand pocket of his aviation tunic, looped 
it gracefully through the top, undone button- 
hole, and secured it in the other pocket. He 
was thoroughly pleased with the effect, and 
like this had gone to see Uncle Bertie. 

King George VI had taken one look and 
said, “What have you got all that stuff on for?” 

Peter began to stumble an explanation—not 
the true one—but Uncle Bertie did not wait to 
hear it. “Is it uniform?’’ he demanded. 

““N-n-no,”’ said Peter. 

“Well, it looks damned silly and damned 
sloppy,” snapped the King of England to the 
King of Yugoslavia. “‘Take it off, and button 
up your jacket.” 

Thereafter Peter wore his uniform correctly. 
But Uncle Bertie was taking no chances on the 
appearance of the royal bridegroom and was 
giving him a timely reminder. 


Mummie came into my bedroom to drink 
her breakfast coffee with me; the last morning 
she would share with me like this. Today I 
would be married. Today I would be on my 
honeymoon. : i 

I wanted to say something, to tell her how 
grateful I was for everything she had done for 
me, to assure her that things wouldn’t really 
be any different after I was married. But I was 
tongue-tied, and embarrassed. 

I sensed that mummie was experiencing the 
same inability to put her feelings into words. 
Then my maid knocked on the door. Desper- 
ately I thought, I’// have to say something to 
mummie now. Before I called ““Come in” I 
suddenly hugged my mother, using my pet 
name for her. ““Mouzhee,”’ I said. 

She hugged me back, and went to let the 
maid in. I think she was as relieved as I was. 
That gesture had said everything that needed 
to be said. We both understood. 

At this tume we had another maid, Miss Rose 
Holloway, as» MacDoodle was away. I had 
christened Holloway “Cabbage,” and now 
Cabbage was to dress me for my wedding. But 
first she was bursting to tell us the complicated 
plans that she, the detective and the hotel staff 
had made for me to get to my wedding. 

Already newspapers had posted cameramen 
and reporters around Claridge’s. ‘And out- 
side the embassy there’s hundreds of them,” 
declared Cabbage, and I fully believed her, for 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth would 
be among the first of the crowned heads to ar- 
rive. Then there would be Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands, King Haakon of Norway, 
King George of Greece, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, the Duchess of Kent, Anthony Eden and 
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many other people who would make a p 
graph for the press. 

As the distance between the embassg} 
the hotel was so slight, it had been aj | 
that I should go to the embassy to dre | 
the problem was how to evade the newsp) 
men en route. | 

“We've got it planned, Your Royal 
ness,” said Cabbage. “‘I’m going to take) 
gown and your veil over there now, whill 
go to have your hair done.” (I had mag 
appointment with the hotel hairdr 
“Then, when you’ve had your lunch, yo} 
slip into your fur coat, and I will take yo) 
threugh the kitchens.” . 

Peter and I faithfully observed the gs 
stition not to see or speak to each other} 
we met as bride and bridegroom. But I 
mummie telephone him to make sure h 
there! A little later he telephoned mumn, 
ask her for the same assurances about. 
while Marina telephoned both of us to 
sure we were both “there, and all right. 

Mummie and I lunched together in ow 
ting room. Then Cabbage appeared, all 
for my cloak-and-dagger dash to the em 

I scurried through the alleyways and 
waiting car. Not a photographer in sight.) 
made it, Your Highness,” said Cabbage} 
triumphant satisfaction. 

But we didn’t “‘make it’’ as we left the ¢ 
dash over the red-carpeted pavement and} 
the embassy. The cameras were waiting 
stumbled into the house dazzled by flash 

By this time I had begun to feel nervou 
ceremony was timed for four o’clock, a 
Cabbage dressed me, I could hear the ¢ 
of the crowd as the royal guests arrived, 

Cabbage was keeping up a running m 
logue as she slipped my white satin under 
onto me.. “Now then, you’ve got some} 
borrowed, and something old. . . . Oh, I 
der who that cheer’s for—Queen Wilhelr 
I expect—now have we got anything new 
Oh yes, your shoes. Must have some 
blue.”” And here she produced a tiny bo 
blue ribbon which she proceeded to sewt 
satin panties. ““Now then, we’re ready fo) 
frock. Now the veil—oh, no, we must put 
pearls on first—and now your earrings, mg 
Oh, ma’am, aren’t they wonderful? §| 
funny not to give you any flowers to ca 

“Oh, but Cabbage,” I explained. ‘Ther 
so many things to do in this ceremony, an 
hands have to be tied to the king’s. Besid 
have no bridesmaids, so I simply co 
manage a bouquet.” | 

“Well, bouquet or no, you look absol 
lovely, ma’am, and that’s a fact,” said | 
bage sweetly. 

Uncle Georgie, the King of Greece, whe 
going to give me away, came to fetch me 1 
and Peter’s thirteen-year-old brother, PY 
Andrea, solemnly came to lift the short 
my bridal gown. I went into the big draj 


room which was now a church. | 


] 
] 
i] 
i] 


] 
\| 


The room had been consecrated for 
wedding by Archpriest Ristanovich off 
Serbian Orthodox Church and Archbil 
Germanos of the Greek Orthodox Chy 
These two high dignitaries, together with 
Dean of Westminster, awaited me no} 
front of the golden altar and cross which 
been brought from the Serbian church. 

My mind was in a jumble. The mon 
had longed for was here; I was going t 
married to Peter; yet instead of the wild 
piness I had expected my knees were falte 
I was sure I would have no voice when ig 
to make my vows. 

I remember the archpriest tying our h 
together with a wide silken scarf; the 4 
bishop whispering, as he placed the 
crown upon my head, “I hope I’m putti 
on all right’”—I had warned him at th 
hearsal on no account to damage my 
dress! Then, wearing those cumbers 
crowns, Peter and I began our solemn pr 
sion thrice around the altar, followed by 
Bertie and Uncle Georgie. 

Suddenly I spied The Towel on the 
Minding the balance of my crown, I to 
huge stride forward. There was a little s 
as my white-slippered foot reached | 
Towel—and a black-shod foot, too, wast 
right beside it. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66 


Peter had been watching for The Towel, but 


he was not aware that I, too, had been told of 


the legend. He was sure of victory—so he was 

defeated in that. Now, according to the sooth- 
sayers, there would be no ‘“*boss”’ in our fam- 
ily—it would be a completely equal partner- 
ship, and I permitted myself a little smile, 
which, Peter told me afterward, he had seen 
out of the corner of his eye. 

And then we were married, and it was time 
to receive the congratulations of our guests. 

I went to Uncle Bertie and Aunt Elizabeth 
and kissed them both, receiving their affec- 
tionate good wishes. I nearly hugged Marina. 
She looked so sweet in her pale pink-and- 
beige silken frock, with a little hat of ostrich 
feathers, and sable furs about her shoulders. 

The reception went on for nearly two hours, 
and, contrary to custom, Peter and | stayed, in 
the roles of host and hostess, till all our guests 
had left. It was by now 6:30 p.m., and both 
Pete and I were exhausted. I hurried to my 
dressing room where Cabbage had my going- 
away ensemble, a simple brown dress with a 
smail checked jacket, and my mink coat, wait- 
ing for me. 

When I joined my bridegroom to face the 
batteries of cameramen Waiting outside, the 
detective was with him. He was coming on our 
honeymoon with us. 

Then we dived into the welcome gloom of 
the big chauffeur-driven Cadillac. We were 
soon in Sunninghill, at the White Cottage, our 
honeymoon house. William, the Horlicks’ 
butler, who had known me as a little girl, was 
waiting at the door to receive us. 

“William,” I said delightedly—and then I 
stared at him. William, with full dignity, 
bowed deeply and said in sepulchral tones, 
“Welcome, Your Majesty.” 

That was the first time anyone had ad- 
dressed me as “Your Majesty.’ It sounded 
extraordinary. As Peter put an arm round me 
I thought, Goodness, I’m a queen! 


A was dinnertime and we decided we were 
too tired to change. William, with due cere- 
mony, led us into the dining room. The little 
house was charming. Aunt Flora had arranged 
flowers everywhere, and the dining table 
looked especially attractive, with low bowls of 
spring blossoms clustering around the tall 
candles which lit the room. 

We ate a very simple meal and then retired 
early, away from the solemnity and dignity 
with which the servants, led by the faultless 
William, were unceasingly administering to us. 
I had never heard any queen called ‘Your 
Majesty” so often in my life. 

“T don’t want to be reminded that we are a 
king and queen on our honeymoon,” I said to 
Peter in the privacy of our own room. ““We’ve 
only got three days. Couldn’t we be just plain 
Mr. and Mrs.?” 

‘Pete laughed as he cupped my face in his 
hands. ““We could indeed,” he said delightedly. 
“Think of a name for us. What can we be— 
Mr. and Mrs. what?” 

“T know,” I said. ‘““We’ll be Mr. and Mrs. 
Boudini.” I don’t know how or why I made up 
that name, but we both iiked it. We have used 
it as a special, affectionate name for each other 
ever since. 

“Now, then, Mrs. Boudini,” said Peter, 
teasing me, “how are you going to persuade 
William, the butler, to call you that?” 

“Mr. Boudini,”’ I said solemnly, “tomorrow 
morning I’m going to telephone Aunt Flora 
and ask her to recall William, as she ‘needs 
him urgently.’ That won’t hurt his feelings, 
and I’m going to explain to her that we want 
everything less pompous and formal. Ill ask 
the cook to leave the meals in the dining room, 
so that we can serve ourselves as one does at 
Marina’s. Then we’ll be left alone, and that 
will be wonderful.” 

“You make a splendid housewife,, Mrs. 
Boudini,” said my husband, and I was happier 
than I had ever been in all my life. 

But my lovely game of make-believing that 
we were just an ordinary ‘“‘Mr. and Mrs.” 
failed to last for long. Just because we were 
not plain Mr. and Mrs., but a king and a 
queen, Peter nearly shot me on our wedding 
night. 

About four in the morning I awoke. |] 
looked at Pete, lying sound asleep beside me. 


I wished to go to the bathroom, and slipped 
quietly out of bed, and silently from the room. 
But, with all my care, I knocked over a big 
standard lamp as I was re-entering the bed- 
room. There was a crash. In a second Peter 
was sitting bolt upright in bed. He clutched 
a revolver and shouted, ‘“‘Hands up, or Ill 
shoot.” 
“Pete,” I screamed, “darling, it’s only me!*’ 
He dropped the gun and leaped out of bed 
to pull me into his arms. “There, there, 
sweetie, it’sall right,’ he kept saying. “Why 
didn’t I remember that it would be you now? 
Oh, Sandra, you see !’m not used to being 
married to you yet.” Half soothing, half teas- 
ing, he led me back to bed and tucked me up. 
But I could not sleep. “Pete,” I said softly, 
as we lay in the darkness, holding each other’s 
hands, ‘‘I didn’t see a gun there when we went 
to bed. Have you always got a gun with you?” 
Peter paused a moment. I could sense that 
he was trying to decide whether to tell me the 
truth, or some more comforting half-truth. 
“Yes, I’ve always got a gun with me,” he 
said. ‘Now you’re married to me, you’d better 
know, because you'll find them littered around 


When I say that all governments are 
alike, | consider that in no govern- 
ment can power be abused long. If a 
sovereign oppresses his people to a 
great degree, they will rise and cut 
off his head. There is a remedy in 
human nature against tyranny that 
will keep us safe under every form 
of government. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


all over the place. I did try to keep them hid- 
den because you were so upset the first time 
you found one in the car, the day we got en- 
gaged—remember?” 

Remember! i had never forgotten it, and 
now I told him how I had resolved never to 
mention my fears to him, never to show how 
afraid I was. ““And,”’ I ended up, “if anyone 
ever tries to harm you they'll have to kill me 
first.” 

Peter had a break in his voice when he an- 
swered, “If they killed you, they’d kill me too. 
I couldn’t live without you. But we’re going to 
live, darling. This isn’t honeymoon talk—let’s 
forget about it.” So, again, I ‘forgot,’ but J 
always placed the revolver on his bedside table 
every night of my married life after that. 





The next evening we curled up on the rug in 
front of the fire after the servants had gone off 
duty, and Pete got out his photograph albums. 
“Now, then,” he said, “I’m going to show you 
your home when I take you back to Yugo- 
slavia. See, this is the palace, and it’s only five 
miles outside Belgrade.” 

I looked at the snapshots of a charming 
white villa built on a hilltop and surrounded 
by forests. White marble columns supported 
pergolas all the way round the house. Steps led 
down to sloping gardens and terraces, and 
from the front a big lawn led to an enormous 
swimming pool and, close by it, a Grecian 
temple. 

“They must have known I was going to 
marry a Greek goddess when they built that,” 
said Pete. 

Eagerly he began describing the rest of the 
palace from a plan he had drawn, and from 
more snapshots. I loved it all, and I told Pete 
so. But my heart twisted a little as I looked at 
his happy, glowing face. He loved his home so 
much. Now he seemed to have forgotten all the 
doubts and difficulties besieging his country, 
and even his throne. I must not bring back 
those doubts tonight. 

“Let’s plan how we'll furnish our suite,”’ I 
said, “and where we'll put some of our lovely 
wedding presents.” 

We sat side by side on the rug in front of the 
fire; far into the night, planning a home in the 
palace I had never seen, but still the palace of 
which I was now queen. When we had got ev- 
erything just as we wanted it Peter announced 
that we were going to givea grand ball. “You'll 
have to wear a very pale gown, Sandrina,” he 
said. “It must be the palest blue, or else w hite, 


because the ribbons of the orders I must now 
give to youare scarlet and white, and also dark 
blue and white, and the scarlet clashes with 
lots of colors.” ; 

He looked at me as though he saw me in 
such a gown. ‘You'll come down the marble 
staircase on my arm, and, oh,” he said, sud- 
denly hugging me, “everyone will love you 
just as much as I do.” 

So many daydreams . . . how I prayed they 
might come true for the king I loved so greatly, 
the king who was now my husband. 

Too soon we had to leave our little honey- 
moon house and return to London. “Three 
days isn’t enough for a honeymoon,” I said 
sadly. “I wish we never had to leave this little 
house.” 

Peter felt the same way. “It’s our little 
house,” he said, “the Mr. and Mrs. Boudini 
house. Sandra! Perhaps Aunt Flora would let 
us rent it for a while’—and Aunt Flora did. 

Now we had a “‘town house’”’—our perma- 
nent apartment in Claridge’s—and our coun- 
try house at Ascot, and we tried to stay in 
Ascot as often as we could. I could arrange 
my own days, plan the menus the way / 
wanted them, decide for myself what I would 
do, what I would wear, whom I would meet. 
Now, for the first time, my life and all its de- 
tails were not governed, planned and ar- 
ranged by mummie. 

It didn’t seem to count that Peter’s likes and 
dislikes, wishes and arrangements, of course, 
influenced my life, even much more thoroughly 
than mummie’s had. Anything he enjoyed I 
enjoyed too. It was the same for him. Anything 
that made me happy made him even happier. 

At the White Cottage we had a very small 
staff. There were Peter’s Yugoslav valet, 
Rodenko, and my maid Cabbage; a house- 
keeper-cum-cook, called Mrs. Cook; one 
maid, a chauffeur, and of course the detective. 

Each day Peter would go to his office in the 
embassy as King Peter—a king fighting now 
not only for his country but also for his 
throne. But each evening he returned to me as 
“Mr. Boudini.”” The only real sign he gave 
that he was worried and distressed by political 
affairs was by constantly going off to fly solo 
in his own plane, which he kept on an airstrip 
near our house. 

He chafed and fretted and pleaded con- 
stantly with his own, and the British, govern- 
ment to be allowed to ‘“‘fly on ops”’; especially 
now that plans for D day were nearing their 
climax. The answer was a constant ““No.” So 
he went off on long flights by himself. I had 
confidence in him as a pilot and had even been 
up with him on several occasions, though, 
officially, this was not allowed. 

Slicing through the sky alone was his safety 
valve, his means of “‘exploding” and telling 
everyone, in his own way, to go to hell. 


Sic our marriage Tito had made great 
military advances against the Germans in 
Yugoslavia, and even greater diplomatic ad- 
vances toward the British and American goy- 
ernments. Peter had been persistently per- 
suaded both by Winston Churchill and by 
President Roosevelt’s representative, General 
Donovan, to dismiss his Prime Minister, Mr. 
Pourich, in favor of another, Mr. Subasich, 
who would be more acceptable to Tito. 

Finally, on May fifteenth, he called a meet- 
ing of the Yugoslav politicians in London, and 
explained how strong was the pressure upon 
him to appoint a Prime Minister who could ac- 
cept both Mikhailovitch and Tito; and that the 
royal government was being urged by the 
Allies to recognize Tito’s partisans as a force 
of national liberation, rather than of com- 
munism. 

Inevitably Peter was caught in the unavoid- 
able deadlock of his own misgivings and the 
total lack of unity among his politicos. In the 
end, after all his efforts to gain unity failed, he 
dismissed Mr. Pourich and his government, 
and on June first appointed a one-man govern- 
ment— Mr. Subasich, who alone was the Prime 
Minister and the government. 

I went to our Claridge’s suite with him that 
morning when, in his private sitting room, 
he heard Subasich swear his oath of allegiance 
in the presence of a priest. 

In the afternoon Peter had to broadcast 
over the BBC to his country, encouraging 
them to unite in ridding their land of the ag- 
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gressor—whether they followed Mikhailo 
or Tito. It was his desperate contributi¢ 
quench the terrible civil war which 
threatened his country. 

He made the broadcast. But before h 
me to go to the studios, he admitted the f 


which to comfort him. 

Useless even to say ““We’ve still got) 
other.” In time, I knew, those words y 
have to bring their solace. 

I could not have expressed it so then,} 
two months after my marriage, but sub 
sciously I knew, somehow, that a man |} 
have two things: the satisfaction of his y 
and the love of his wife; and each is com} 
only when it is complementary to the o 


our room at Claridge’s, I put my hand if 
and I curtsied to him. ' 

“You are still the king,” I said—an) 
went to broadcast to his people. 


Bui when one is young and in love, on 
learn even to live happily with a sword o} 
aster hanging over one’s head, and oul 
was not invaded by this somberness for ¢ 
hour. 
We began to entertain our friends, and 
of our favorite guests were General Royea 
General Brereton, of the U.S. Air F 
They always played “craps” with Peter, ¢ 
could not play. Finally they taught n 
kept them in our sitting room all the ¢ 
noon—and when they left they were | 
pletely broke. I had taken every cent off t 
We found that the White Cottage y 
little small. ““We’ve honeymooned in i 
three months now,” said Pete, “‘and we a 
to start. housekeeping in a bigger place. 
we bought Little Manor, at Egham in Su 
only twenty-one miles from London. — 
We loved our new home. We brought q 
all our wedding presents from the Emb 
Downstairs was a big hall with a fireplal 
it, a big sitting room and an attractive lib 
Upstairs were four bedrooms and two 
rooms. This enabled us to have P 
brothers, or my mother, to stay with 
casionally, and we bought a small house| 
our own to accommodate the servants. 
Peter and I were very fond of walking 
we had permission from Uncle Bertie to} 
in the woods of Windsor Great Park whet 
we wished. 
It was here, one afternoon, that we sp 
a young man and an even younger girl wa} 
alone under the trees. We would have tha 


but for the four dogs scampering round| 
heels. “‘It’s the royal Corgis,” Peter said. 
we got nearer. “It’s Philip!”—‘TIt’s Lili} 
we exclaimed together. { 

We looked at each other—both of us tI 
ing the same thing—so that instead of cro} 
the woods to greet our respective cousii 
waved cheerily to them. They waved ba 
and went on with their walk. 

‘‘We wouldn’t have wanted to stop) 
make polite conversation if it had been) 
said Pete. 

I agreed. ‘Philip and Elizabeth,” I 
thinking out loud—‘I wonder.” 

“Looks like it,” said Pete. ““But good 
Sandra, we’re rushing things. They were 
out for a walk together.” 

After we had seen Philip and Lilibet 
more times during our walks throw 
Great Park, I mentioned it to Marina 
smiled tantalizingly, and then nodde 
head. “‘I, too, think they’re in love,” shea 

“IT do hope Philip isn’t just flirting with 
I told Marina. ‘‘He’s so attractive, he 
without realizing it.” | 

Marina looked serene. “‘I suspect his fli 
days are over,” she answered. “I thin 
would be the one to be hurt now if it wi 
just a flirtation, but Lilibet would never 
anyone’s affections lightly. One thing | 
quite sure about is that those two would 
do anything to hurt each other. J think t 
more serious about each other than 
they’ve realized yet.” 

Next Month: ‘‘Lilibet’’ is godmother to 


son, Alexander. Yugoslavia becomes a “‘p 
republic,” leaving Peter a king without a j 
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HAMBURGER LOAF 


11 Ibs. ground beef 
V2 Ib. ground pork 
V2 tsp. French’s Onion Powder 

l tsp. French’s Celery Salt 
Y% tsp. each 
French’s Black Pepper 
French’s Sage 
French’s Poultry Seasoning 

V2 tsp. grated lemon rind 
4 slices bread, crumbed 
V4 cup milk 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 ths. French’s Prepared Mustard 
2 tbs. French’s 

Worcestershire Sauce 














F.) 114 hrs. Yield: 8 servings. 





The zesty tomato sauce topping is baked on! 


Combine all ingredients and mix well. 


Shape into loaf. Place in a shallow pan. 
Spread top with part of tomato sauce 
made by combining: 1 cup ketchup, 2 


tbs. brown sugar, 2 tbs. French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard (serve remainder with 
meat.) Bake in moderate oven (350° 
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FRENCH S Worcestershire 
does something wonderfil 


Sor Hamburger Loaf! 


FREE! 32-page COLOR RECIPE BOOKLET 
LY « “Seasoning Makes the Difference!” 


The R. T. French Co. 
4038 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 
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French's Worcestershire Sauce 
is a blend of rare spices, soy, 
anchovies, tamarinds. 


Aged and mellowed for richer, 
more distinctive flavor. 


Now in an exclusive non-drip 
bottle. Costs less, yet no finer 
Worcestershire at any price! 
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Open your eyes and look 
at your home-lighting plan. 
You may not realize how 


much light you’re missing. 


By WARREN P. MUNSELL, JR., 
and BRUCE BLIVEN, JR. 


About a year after the Rogers family 
moved, a string of misfortunes fell upon 
them. Susan, their little girl, tumbled 
down the cellar stairs and broke her 
arm. Mrs. Rogers, draining potatoes into 
the sink, scalded her hand and had to 
have it treated at the hospital. John’s 
spring high-school report was so poor the 
principal warned he might have to repeat 
the work. His mother was amazed; the 
boy always had been an excellent student. 

Mr. Rogers didn’t see why everything 
had to happen at once. He himself was 
harassed by nagging headaches. Finally, 





Glaring light can be as dangerous 
as no light at all. 


deciding they must have something to do 
with his eyes, he dropped in to see an 
eyesight specialist. “I think I need 
stronger glasses,’ he said. 

Doctor Morris, after a thorough ex- 
amination, reported nothing wrong with 
either Rogers’ glasses or his eyes. 

“But, doctor,” Rogers objected, ‘“‘“my 
eyes get so tired.” 

“Of course. You read a lot; every- 
body’s eyes get tired when they’re over- 
worked,’ Doctor Morris said. ‘You may 
need better light,’ he added, ‘‘but your 
glasses are fine. And your eyes are quite 
sound.” : 

Rogers said he thought his reading 
light was pretty good; but when asked to 
describe it, he was vague. 

“You took the trouble to check on 
your eyes,” Doctor Morris said. ‘‘Why 
don’t you take the trouble to check the 
lighting?” 

The advice seemed sensible, and 
Rogers took it. He got books from the 
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See | 





oure doing 


i 
library and collected several pamphle 
lighting. The things he learned amé 
him. 

He discovered that a lot of body eng 
is used in seeing. Read continuously & 
hours and you use as much energy a 
marching thirty-three miles! When 
light is poor, the eyes work harder 
dawned on Rogers that his family’s h 
luck might be influenced by bad light 
It was hard to believe; he couldn’ 
sure—but he did realize his home’s li 
ing was poor. | 

What intrigued him was that he c¢ 
make major improvements in the ligh 
with very little money. Some correctf 
cost nothing but effort. He discove 
every lighting problem is solved by | 
ing the basic rule: Provide enough h 
properly diffused to avoid glare and 
trast. 

Enough was more than Rogers } 
There is no practical danger of ge 
too much artificial light, because 
bulbs or tubes give too much. Man’s 
developed out-of-doors where the n 
sun measures more than 10,000 fi 
candles. An exceptionally strong ho 
hold lamp produces a mere 50 
candles. 

“In the typical home today,” say} 
W. Commery, of General Electric, 
average work light provides only a si 
part of the illumination normal eyel 
quire, or barely enough for casual sd 
purposes.” | 

What seems like too much light is) 
much glare or contrast, and the coj| 
sion leads to many lighting mistakes. 
householder uses 30 watts for work 
requires 100, on spurious grounds 
the larger bulb is “‘too bright’”’—not 
bright, actually, but poorly shaded) 
clumsily placed. The eyes strain to 
when there is not enough light; 
strain to overcome glare. If one le 
directly at the sun, the glare is unbearé 
A naked light bulb, in a small way, 
eyes the same punishment, and so do 
image reflected on a shiny surface. 
is a simple test: Hold a mirror on 
magazine on your lap. If you see th¢ 
flection of the light bulb, either you o} 
lamp needs shifting, or a new-type | 
is indicated. 

The third chief source of eye fati 
along with insufficient light and glar| 
contrast. If you sew or read in a br 
spot of light in a room otherwise d 
your eyes contract for the light and d 
for the dark. Even when concentra 
furiously, your vision includes the ¢ 
surroundings. Your eyes adjust and 
adjust continuously, tiring themsé 
out. The solution is to minimize Ii 
versus-dark contrast by distributing | 
over the room. 














Armed with these fundamen| 
Rogers analyzed the lighting in his h 
Room by room, he figured out just 4 
his family did the most intensive | 
work. He hardly had started m 
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| 
a 
| 











lighting spotlights your work 
. the room around you. 

il 
i: lamp beside his favorite chair 
too dim. 

1 he called to his wife, “‘is this 
sulb the brightest we’ve got?” 
1 now,’ Mrs. Rogers answered 
‘Look in the linen closet be- 
vets, There may be some bulbs 


ere. Rogers screwed in a new 
‘alb and snapped it on. He had 
st lighting improvement. 
2d with the old, the new bulb 
(nderfully bright. But he had 
id that the amount of light 
a the square of the distance 
source, so bringing it a little 
eases the usable amount a 
/ He pulled the lamp up to his 
he difference was astonishing. 
4 he had 600 or 700 per cent 
than he’d had five minutes 
. he felt pleased with himself. 
rtime, with more enthusiasm 
| shown for months, Rogers 
E»laining his discoveries to his 


: 


ym,” his wife objected, “‘it’ll 
o burn more lights.” 
is much as you imagine,” 
id. “We could burn every light 


| 


| 


(|), even light is right for your 
dressing table. 


. 

use—not that we would—all 
‘jr about fifteen cents. It’s not 
ill that’s high. It’s the e/ectric 
jaster, vacuum, refrigerator and 
)set. The iron uses as much 
jas ten hundred-watt bulbs. I’ve 
| t an improvement for every 
‘ie house,” Rogers said, “‘and I 
‘ad sixty-five dollars!” 








That weekend, Rogers did just what he 
promised. By the time he finished Rogers 
had a strong conviction the ‘“‘bad luck” 
streak was past. 

He started in the kitchen, which, like 
many, had only one light in the center 
of the ceiling. Rogers climbed up and 
took down the enclosing bowl. 

“Tt used to be that a hundred-watt bulb 
was the largest that would fit here. But 
the new hundred-and-fifty-watt one is 
smaller and that’s what I have,” Rogers 
said as he replaced the bulb. 

But even so, wherever Mrs. Rogers 
stood she invariably worked in her own 
shadow. Next Rogers screwed a $7 
fluorescent strip under the wall cupboard 
and plugged it into the existing outlet. 
The cupboard shielded the light so there 
wasn’t a glare and it shone down onto 
the main work counter. It even made 
lighter the sink where Mrs. Rogers had 
scalded her hand. 

“When we paint next spring, we will 
call in an electrician to put a light up be- 
hind the valance over the sink,’’ Rogers 
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Did you know’? 


A lot of physical energy is used 

in seeing ; reading 8 hours 

is equivalent to marching 33 miles. 
The weaker the light, 

the greater the strain, and the 
energy goes up correspondingly. 


It’s almost impossible to have 
too much light 
for critical seeing jobs. 


Lights that seem 100 bright are 
uncomfortable because they are 
improperly placed or poorly shaded. 
High contrast of a bright light 

in a dim surrounding forces 

the eyes to work harder. 





Fluorescent tubes are now available 
in various tones that are flattering 
to skin tones and interior colors. 
If fluorescent light makes people 
look ghastly, change the tubes. 


Increasing the source of light 
decreases the harsh shadows. 
Larger fixtures, generous lamp 
shades and indirect lighting 
(that uses a wall or 

ceiling as a light source) 

give soft, comfortable light. 


New white lamp bulbs give 

more even light than the familiar 
inside-frosted ones. 

Another new 150-watt bulb is 
the same size as the old 100-watt 
one, so existing fixtures can 

be more effective. 


Portable lamp shades should be 
open at the top, have light 
linings, and bottom dimensions 
of 14” for the table type and 16” 
for floor lamps. To give light 
free from glare, a lamp 

must have a diffusing 

bowl under the shade or a 
new-type bulb that 

gives some indirect light. 


French’s goodness never fades out in cooking 


FRENCHWISE HAMBURGERS 


11/2 Ibs. ground chuck or 

shoulder beef legg 
1 teaspoon French’s Onion Powder 
1 teaspoon French’s Seasoning Salt 
2 tablespoons French’s Mustard 


Combine ingredients; pat into 
5-6 cakes. Spread French’s 
Mustard generously on each 
patty before broiling. Spread 
halved tomatoes with equal 
parts of mayonnaise and 
French’s Mustard and broil with 
hamburgers. Serve with boiled 
onions glazed in a little brown 
sugar and butter. 





How to Broil More Flavor 
into Hamburgers... 


with 


Double-creamed for richer flavor 


Here’s a flavor trick that gives hamburgers 
a big new lift! Mix French’s double-creamed 
Mustard in the meat, then spread more on 
each plump patty before broiling. You’ll 
agree: French’s double-creamed Mustard has 
more tangy flavor all through. Get a jar today! 


More women choose French's 
than any other Mustard 


Free 


The R. T. French Co. 


1056 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


! 32-page COLOR RECIPE BOOKLET 
* “Seasoning Makes the Difference!’“ 





Quick and Wonderful 


made with the 
NEW-DAY 
CORN MEAL 


- Quaker 


CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too. 
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QuAKER “AUNT se 
JEMIMA 


Aunt Jemima 
CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits, too. 


Look for either of these famous faces 
and you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 
of choice corn, new milling methods, 

new packaging. 


Men folks love hot corn meal muffins! And here’s a 
quick new way to stir up a wonderful variety from one 
easy master recipe. 

Just get Quaker or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal and fol- 
low the simple suggestions below. You’ll find these new- 
day corn meals mix faster, cook faster, and give you 
that famous Fresh Corn Flavor! 

Prepare corn bread batter as directed on package. 

Bake in 12 greased medium-sized muffin cups or 14 corn 
stick molds at 425°F. about 20 minutes for muffins, about 
15 minutes for corn sticks. For variety try: 
Cheese Corn Meal Muffins (or Sticks): Add % cup 
grated sharp cheese to batter. Pour into greased muffin 
cups or corn stick molds; sprinkle with 14 cup more 
cheese. Bake. 


One easy Corn Meal recipe gives 


Four Corn Muffin Treats! 















Orange Corn Meal Muffins (or Sticks): Add grated1 

of 1 orange to batter. Pour into greased muffin cup 
corn stick molds; bake. Spread immediately with fi 
ing made by combining 1% cup confectioners’ sue 
1 teaspoon butter and 1 tablespoon orange juice. 


Bacon Corn Meal Muffins (or Sticks): Cook 7 st 
bacon; crumble and add to batter. Pour into gre@g 
muffin cups or corn stick molds. Bake: 


Herb Muffins (or Sticks): Add 1 teaspoon caraway § 
and 1 teaspoon minced onion to batter. Pour 
greased muffin cups or corn stick molds. Bake. 











ki 
| 
For a nice change from potatoes, try Quaker q ‘ 
Aunt Jemima Grits—snow-white corn hearts that cool 
quickly to tempting flavor. | 



























































tnd of de secesses. You is got yo” paw 
A's mouth. Now don’t you be rarin’ 
Jn’ to get it out. You jes’ ease it out 
ay you kin!” 
yz it out,” the young man soon dis- 
required almost superhuman for- 
and control. But with the invincible 
4ty of a man who believes in his own 
aurence fought down the hot words 
sot blood that rose in natural reaction 
Jazing, and varying, taboos. He found 
op job his college degree could com- 
Hot Springs was caring for a horse 
that all Negroes must go to the back 
}t he was not to introduce himself, nor 
}be addressed as “mister.” 
ost difficult of all for Laurence was 
tt speaking to a white man unless first 
. This was one rule he knew he would 
en the time came. He had known 
mn On intimate enough terms in the 
ealize their hearts beat the same as 
e man of color. Brought up in a 
unity, with Jewish neighbors on 
and German on the other, he had 
mmunity favorite as a boy, and later 
valltown, Iowa, where he attended 
ol. When he completed his work for 
le at the University of Iowa, he had 
a dozen job offers, ranging from a 
d career in musical comedy to a posi- 
an insurance firm. 
ne of this seemed to matter below 
nd Dixon’s line, where all Negroes 
ped together regardless of their edu- 
abilities. 
eaving Arkansas, Laurence’s next 
he Delta region, the rich, flat, north- 
art of Mississippi. Here sharecrop- 
ed, in terms of seeing, from ‘‘can to 
cotton fields, bought their food and 
from the owner’s commissary at 
profit his conscience dictated, and, 
able to read or “‘figger,”’ accepted on 
hing due at the end of the year. 
ce quickly found that ignorance was 
plantation owners wanted. ‘“‘Educate 
s? No. What we want from them is 
d no sass.’’ Nor did he receive any 
ouragement from the Negroes them- 
f we ask questions we is cussed,”’ ex- 
e old farmer, ‘“‘and if we raises up— 
up or shot!” 
e had sense enough to realize that 
jutmatched. The Delta region would 
ait. Dejected and broke, he headed 
th winter coming on, he took a job 
at a small school in Hinds County. 
mas he went home with one of his 
jto Rankin County, and the piney 


as a world apart from the Delta 
ere small farmers, both white and 
ere caught in a subsistence-level 
Only a few inadequate schools 
br the whites, and practically none 
Hlored. It was a land of ignorance and 
n. 


)} the great dark woods by the light 
torch he was taken to a frolic. In a 
ym, filled with tobacco smoke, a 
/ men, women and children jostled 
2d to the music of an old guitar until 
rning. The children seemed to par- 
1 the frolic quite as much as the older 
abies were dumped in the laps of 
0 old to dance. 

\the pathetic gaiety of bitter poverty; 
me of the year that the people let go 
lly “‘shot the works.”’ The Christmas 
ed for a full month, exhausting all 
deen saved in provisions, and in using 
ailable money for fireworks, cheap 
jerfume, whisky, tobacco, and for the 
” of pies and cakes that weighed 
n stomachs flattened by the corn- 
'-cowpea diet. 

voung Jones realized, was the begin- 
‘nt for education. The nickels and 
iat went for this heart-sickening 
ne waste of desperation and igno- 
' saved would mean having meat on 
' during the year, whitewash for the 
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cabin, books and education. To supply hope 
seemed to him the mission that he had been 
looking for. 

Laurence talked to many of them—passion- 
ately and eagerly—and they listened with na- 
tive courtesy but kept their reaction hidden 
behind the veiled withdrawal of their eyes. He 
found that there were a couple of schools for 
Negroes in the county which did not go be- 
yond the eighth grade. There was no high 
school, although a church association had 
been trying to build one for twenty-five 
years. 

The next day, while the frolic continued its 
uninterrupted frenzy, Laurence went to look 
at the school buildings. They were one-room 
structures with no windows and no black- 
boards—the only available facilities for many 
thousands of colored children. The two teach- 
ers, who had finished only the fifth grade 
themselves, were paid $18 a month for a three- 
or four-month period. Their pupils came in 
from miles around, when not needed for work 
on the farms, and were of all ages. The cold 
“tater” that they brought for lunch did their 
stomachs about as much good as what they 
learned did their minds. 

Like Booker T. Washington before him, the 
young man realized that education, for these 
impoverished people, must begin with the 
simple problem of survival—of how to raise 
sufficient food to feed their families; how to do 
a more skilled job than chopping cotton. 

On the last night of the frolic, Laurence 
rounded up the group of celebrants, and as 
they sat around a huge pine-knot fire he told 
them about Christmas and how it-was cele- 
brated in Iowa and Missouri—a solemn festi- 
val to our Lord with simple homemade gifts 
and an accent on the spirit of ““Christmas and 
the Christly example of brotherhood and love.” 
He spoke of the farms of Iowa where thrifty 
farmers raised food crops for their families to 
eat during the long winter months, where they 
varied their crops, planted wisely. and made 
enough so that they could educate their chil- 
dren. He told them he would like to come back 
and help them so that they could look for- 
ward to a life like that. 

Perhaps some may have wanted to laugh at 
this slim young man standing there before 
them with his earnest eyes and big dreams, but 
with the childlike perception of simple folk, 
they knew his heart was right. So with simple 
dignity they thanked him for his talk, and 
when he departed, no doubt, expected to see 
no more of him. 


But the memory of those firelit faces had 
burned too bright on Laurence’s mind and 
heart. He sent back to Iowa for books on agri- 
culture, pamphlets from the lowa Corn Grow- 
ers Association as well as Government 
brochures on rural sanitation and rural econ- 
omy, and each night, after classes, he studied 
these basic lessons in farm life—in preparation 
for his new job. 

And now he was back in his chosen field 
and ready to begin. 


““Lawdy, if it ain’t the little ’fesser!’” Amon 
Gibson’s genial brown face shone with hos- 
pitable welcome. ““You said you was comin’ 
back!” . 

Laurence set his little bag down on the front 
gallery of the cabin and shook hands. 

“Yes, I’m back’’—he smiled—‘‘back to 
stay. Will it be all right if I live at your place 
for a while?” 

“All right!’” Amon laughed, and clapped a 
broad hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
“Why, ’fesser, jes’ wait till Martha fin’s you’re 
hyear—won’t she be pleased!” 

Amon Gibson was the “‘second most pros- 
perous”’ colored farmer in the community and 
Laurence came to him because he had sensed 
his warm hospitality and sweet spirit on his 
visit the Christmas before. Amon, in contrast 
to the sharecropping farmers, owned his land 
and, in addition, a team of strapping gray 
mules. 

The most prosperous farmer of the com- 
munity was a taciturn ex-slave, Ed Taylor, 
who, according to local legend, had lived up 
North after the war long enough to “git 
eddicated and git mean.’’ He had come back 
to Mississippi, bought up farmland and made 
enough out of it to loan money as a business. 
Uncle Ed, as he was called, kept to himself, 
and Laurence had been told that the old man, 
who had been known to “’close”’ a mortgage, 
was no man to deal with. 

“So you’s fixin’ to sta’t a school,’? Amon 
mused. “Ah hates to say it, but that’s a biggah 
problem than you think.” 

“T realize no one has much money to give,”’ 
Laurence admitted, “but the school would 
serve two counties. There are thousands of 
families living in this area. If each one of them 
could give a little, then we would have enough 
to begin. That’s what I want to do this sum- 
mer—travel all over this part of the country 
and tell everyone about the school and what I 
plan to do. By fall I should have raised enough 
to start.” : 
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OVERBLOUSES EVERYWHERE... 


for you to make 


2558. Two-color jerkin. 
Wear with long-sleeved blouses and 
smart accessories. 25c. 


For knitting instructions, send money to: 
Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Bi 







two hand-knit Journal originals 


For other clothing and accessory patterns, ask for free list No. 2617. Other lists, 
free on request: 1752, Handicrafts—quilting, needlework, etc. 2008, List of 
Departmental Booklets. On homemaking, beauty, entertaining. 1695, Sub-Deb 
Booklet Library. All about dating, looks, parties, etc. 2403, High School Career 
Booklet Library. List of 21 booklets to help the teen-ager select her career. 
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Amon glanced at his young friend with 
shrewd eyes. ‘““You think white folks is goin’ 
to let you sta’t a cullud school?” 

“I’m going to them first and tell them what 
I plan to do. I’ll get their permission before I 
begin. But I’ve got to start with the colored. 
If they aren’t willing to back their own school, 
nobody else is going to be.” 

Amon sighed. “It’s jes’ you come at the 
wrong time. Boll weevil got hyear firs’. Ain’t 
nobody got any money a-tall roun’ hyear.”’ 

On his first trip out into the country Lau- 
rence began to understand just what the farmer 
had meant. The group that he spoke to at a 
little country church listened—some with pa- 
thetic eagerness—while he described his plans 
for starting a school. But when the collection 
was taken up for the building, only 30 cents 
was contributed. 


Whar Amon had told him about the boll 
weevil was only too true. The young teacher 
had managed to hit the piney woods just about 
the same time as the little bug, which, having 
eaten its way up from Mexico, through the 
cotton patches of Texas, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, had made its devastating appearance in 
the fields of Southern Mississippi. For the 
one-crop farmer, who bought his ‘“‘meat and 
meal”’ all year long on credit against his cotton 
crop, Mr. Boll Weevil spelled disaster. Over 
the cotton country shrewd storekeepers began 
watching the fields around, and ‘Nothin’ 
doin’, boy, you got weevils in your field,” 
sounded its echo of starvation over the land. 

The few dollars the small farmers might 
have invested in a school had dwindled to a 
few pennies. 

Next morning, armed with a dollar of his 
scant funds, Laurence set out to meet the 
leaders of the white community. First he went 
to the Braxton bank, where he opened an ac- 
count with the dollar—and thereby was able to 
meet the officers of the little bank: R. F. 
Everett, J. P. Cox and Wiley Mangum. All 
three men listened courteously to his story. 
From Braxton, Laurence headed toward a saw- 
mill settlement owned and operated by John 
Webster, who, Laurence had found, was a key 
figure in the immediate community. 

As he trudged up the trail the mill buildings, 
combination post office and general store 
came into view. Then he came toa sudden halt. 

Before him, over the post office, an Amer- 
ican flag rose and dipped in the spring wind. 
Staring up at it, as it spread grandly before 
him, Laurence swallowed with the dry throat 
of remembered terror. 

He could never see the Stars and Stripes 
lift in a breeze without thinking, with a repe- 
tition of the fear that had gripped him as a 
child, of the one and only time he had ever 
seen his father cry. 

It had been a warm, friendly morning, not 
unlike this. He was walking with his father, 
and just as they passed the post office the 
American flag over the building, caught by a 
gust of wind, whipped out over their heads in 
grand silken majesty. 

The five-year-old boy was suddenly startled 
by a strange sound and, turning, saw his tall, 
usually calm father standing motionless be- 
neath the flag, tears pouring unheeded down 
his dark cheeks as he stared with unseeing eyes 
at those streaming folds. Then his father cried 
out in a strange, shaken voice his small son 
had never heard before, “Stand by, Old 
Glory! Don’t make no difference if they 
lynches a black man every day for forty years! 
We can stand it—us black folks—we can stand 
it against the day of reckoning! Old Glory’s 
still a-wavin’! Reckon she’s going to be the 
shelter and covering for a cussed thing like 
that forever? No, no, by God!”’ His clenched 
fist struck his son’s shoulder, spinning the 
terrified child against a stone wall. 

As he clung to the cold stone, sobbing, Lau- 
rence thought of the story in the newspaper 
which his father and mother had discussed 
that morning at breakfast with hushed voices 
and ashen faces. 

It was a scene Laurence could not recall 
without that childish chill that had gripped his 
heart then as it had now. Perhaps it was that 
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which had brought him here now to help his 
people. 

“What ya want, Sam?” 

Laurence shook off the tenacious reverie, 
looked around at a ragged teen-ager who was 
examining him with curious blue eyes. 

“My name is Jones,” Laurence explained, 
“and I’d like to see Mr. Webster on personal 
business ” 

“Well, Jones,”’ the boy said confidentially, 
“Tm a-tellin’ you now that Mr. Webster—I 
works fo’ him—he’s a high-toned man. If you 
go see him you better speak right up soon as 
he lets you and don’t waste no time!” 

“Thanks for the advice,’ Laurence said 
with an amused smile 

Something in the warmth of the young col- 
ored man’s smile caught the boy. “I’m Wilk 
Kelly,’ he said somewhat uncertainly. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Kelly,’’ Lau- 
rence said gravely. ““Now which way is Mr. 
Webster’s office?” 

“Right thoo there’’—the towheaded boy 
pointed out a door. Laurence nodded thanks 
and went in. 

John Webster was sitting at his desk, his 
back to the door. His secretary, Miss Nannie 
Simmons, was at a typing desk on one side, 
and his bookkeeper, Albert Howell, at the 
opposite end of the room. When the young 
colored man walked into the office, the two 
employees looked up in startled surprise. 

“Mr. Webster ——” 

John Webster peered around, grunted 
*““Well?”’ and went back to his work. 

“Mr. Webster, I’m Laurence Jones.” 

Webster’s head shot up and he turned 
around to face his visitor. A barely audible 
“Well, I never!’? escaped Miss Nannie’s lips. 
It was the first time any of the three in that 
office had heard a Negro introduce himself. 

“L’ve come here to start a school for colored 
children,’ Laurence said crisply, “‘an agricul- 
tural-industrial school to teach better farming 
practices and trades.” 

He paused a second while Webster eased 
back in his chair, and grunted a second 
“Well?” 

Laurence spoke rapidly, outlining his plan 
for the school. John Webster’s intelligent, dark 
eyes indicated he followed all that was said. 
But his answering voice was flat: 

“No use trying to start a colored school 
here, Jones. We white folks have enough 
trouble supportin’ schools for ourselves.” 

“Pm not asking you for money,’’ Laurence 
said quietly. “I only want your permission 
and advice.” 

“My advice to you is to give up such an 
idea,’ Webster said. ““You won’t get any help 
out of the whites.” 

“Will I get any hindrance?”’ 

Webster shrugged. ‘“‘Not from me. I can’t 
speak for the others.” 

“Will you tell me whom I should see?” 

“I s’pose so,’ Webster grunted. ‘‘There’s 
Bob Hemphill, Anderson Pruitt, William 
Pattie, Gabe Jones and Eddie Ammons, right 
around here,” he said. ‘‘Then you be sure and 
go down to Braxton and talk to the bankers— 
and the Barwick brothers, and Mrs. Caline 
Barwick.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Webster.” 
bowed. “May I call on you again?” 

“Reckon so,” Webster mumbled uneasily, 
“but I’m a-tellin’ you, Jones, I’m a heap more 
interested in sawmilling than I am in nigger 
education.” 


Laurence 


The crescendo of nervous laughter that fol- 
lowed his exit did not disturb Laurence. He felt 
a glow of satisfaction. He had introduced him- 
self, talked eye to eye to a white man, and that 
man had listened. Laurence made up his mind 
that he was going to bank a good deal on John 
Webster’s help. 

Webster had given him a good list, all sub- 
stantial members of the community, who, 
despite their Southern background, listened 
with interest to his story. None of them would 
promise to support the project activ ely, or 
donate any money to it. But they all agreed: 
“If you do what you say you are going to do, 
we will not stand in your way.” 

Laurence’s plan for the summer was to 
cover as much of Rankin and Simpson coun- 


ties as he could, and to speak to any group of 


people he could find. 


Choosing as his texts ‘““My people were 
destroyed for want of knowledge,” and “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free,”’ he started out over the back-country 
trails, walking eighteen and twenty miles a 
day, carrying his message of better living, bet- 
ter corn, better stock, better poultry, and the 
need for a school that would teach these things. 

At night Laurence sat with the farmers and 
figured before their astonished eyes the cost of 
raising low-price cotton and buying high- 
priced corn and bacon from the North. He 
talked to women of the economy of learning to 
preserve the summer yield from their gardens 
and the wild berries that grew at their door for 
food during the winter. He made up pails of 
whitewash and showed them how to whiten up 
their cabins—inside and out—not only for the 
improved appearance but to keep down pests 
and bugs that thrived in the unfinished logs. 

“Our problem, yours and mine, is to find 
how to make the most of our land and our gar- 
dens so that we can eat all year around. We 
must learn how to do jobs well, so that folks 
will hire us.” 

The Piney Woods folk watched their young 
evangelist with a mingling of admiration, 
good humor and suspicion. Though their in- 
nate gentle manners kept them from laughing, 
Laurence caught the gleam of amusement in 
many an old farmer’s eyes as he stood before 
them, speaking with boyish eagerness on mat- 
ters that they thought they knew more about 
than he. 

Perhaps if he were older or larger - — One 
day as he knelt over a clear-running stream to 
get a drink, he stared critically at his reflection 
in the water. The upper part of his face was all 
right. It was his mouth that betrayed him: 
long, curving, sensitive lips—the mouth of a 
dreamer, the mouth of a child. A mustache— 
how would that be? Laurence placed his hand 
over his lips and studied the reflection. Yes, a 
mustache would help. He might look more 
dignified. He sighed. How did he expect 
grown men to take him seriously when he 
looked as though he was barely out of knee 
pants? 

Colored people, even more than others, be- 
lieved that age was a necessary adjunct to 
knowledge. Laurence thought of the time 
when it had first entered his brain that young 
men were capable of doing a big job. 

In Marshalltown, Iowa, the superintendent 
of schools and the high-school principal were 
young men, under thirty, and were making a 
definite impact upon the community. The 
principal had taken time to encourage the 
young Negro student. 

Then later there had been a young woman 
who had impressed -him with the job she was 
doing. He had been asked to make a speech at 





a church in Iowa City. In his audience was a 
young colored woman, Grace Allen, who was 
in town in her job as solicitor for a Kentucky 
college called Eckstein-Norton. When Lau- 
rence had finished, Miss Allen was called upon 
to add what she could to the picture of the 
Negro in the South. Laurence had been star- 
tled when the small, vigorous, bright-eyed 
young woman rose and launched into a speech 
that was both stirring and inspirational. He 
had decided then and there that Miss Allen was 
the brightest and most enthusiastic woman of 
his race that he had ever met. Privately he had 
determined that someday they would meet 
again—someday when he, too, was doing a 
big job. 

Well, he had better be at it. Laurence rose 
from the creek bank and dusted off his knees. 


A: the end of the summer, Laurence found 
that his assets added. up to the dollar he had 
in the Braxton bank, a new set of muscles and 
a mustache. On the liability side his only suit 
was torn by the brush and the soles of his 
shoes were almost gone. Though he had con- 
tacted thousands of people and stirred up a lot 
of interest in his project, he was no nearer to a 
school than the spring before when he arrived. 

Laurence brushed up his weather-beaten 
suit and went to see Wiley Mangum at the 
bank in Braxton. Mangum greeted him with a 
kindly smile but with bleak words. ““The worst 
crop year in the history of Rankin County,” 
he said. ““My money is all out.” 


There was little chance for help here for the - 


little *fesser and his school. 

Laurence had had many friends in college 
who had shown a deep interest in the South 
and who had enough money that they could 
help. It took a lot of nerve to ask help for a 
school that was not yet even open, but there 
was no other answer. 

That evening he began writing letters. When 
he had fifty written, he began to address 
them—and then hesitated. Most of these ap- 
peals were to businessmen. It would be much 
better to type the addresses—make the letters 
look neat and businesslike on the outside. 

Laurence remembered the typewriters that 
he had seen at John Webster’s sawmill office. 
Next day he was there as Webster and his two 
office employees were leaving. He showed him 
his package of letters. 

“TI would like to get these out in the next 
mail, Mr. Webster,” he said. “‘I was wonder- 
ing if you would mind if I addressed them on 
one of your typewriters.” 

Miss Nannie’s jaw dropped with such a 
ludicrous expression of surprise that the book- 
keeper snickered. 

“Go ahead,’ Webster said, pointing to the 
nearest desk. ““The typewriter is there.”’ 





NO MATTER WHAT DISGUISE YOU WORE 


By SARA KING CARLETON 


Why do I think of you now, 

Who have been such a long time 
away, 

Pinning your hair from your 
brow, 

Wrinkling your eyes 
condescending 

To be a grown woman, 
pretending, 

In grandmother’s slippers, her 
gay 

Red-and-black Indian shawl, 

Nodding your head as she 
did, 

Aping her walk, her drawl, 


Little and old and faded? 


Or the time you slipped in and 
stole 


Your father’s gray trousers and 
coat, 


And went, very brisk. for a 
stroll, 


Coughing, clearing your throat, 


Swinging his gold-headed cane, 
Fingering an invisible chain. 


It would not be too difficult ... 
yes? 

To come as the young girl you 
were, 


In pigtails and short gingham 
dress, 

A skipping rope over your 
shoulder, 


And one of your sneakers 
untied? 


Though the years are like waves 
of the sea 


Since you slipped away from my 
side, 


I would know you most 
certainly, 


Just as I knew you before, 


No matter what disguise you 
wore, 


No matter what disguise you 
wore! 
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Laurence thanked him and sat g 
work. The three stopped to watch 
two employees were amazed, but Jol 
ster had already made up his mind t 
not going to be surprised at any’ h 
young man did. 

A few days later Laurence heard 
Spring Hill Church Association was 
its annual meeting twenty miles from 
son farm. The association had more 
spiritual flavor. It was a time for : 
frolicking, feasting, good soul-stirrin g| 
ing. | 

“It’s a ’sperience, I’m tellin’ yo | 





said. His round, black eyes twinkled 
membered pleasure. 

Laurence caught a ride with a yo} 
quaintance who had borrowed a ho 
wagon from a nearby farmer. 

The old wagon trundled down gull) 
washed-out bits of road, only to “‘h’ist’ 
ingly as they rolled over a root : 
Finally the tired old bundle of bone 
the creaking wagon out into a clearin 
center of which was a little log churg 
was the hub from which swarmed a 
busy activity. Circling it, in a great 
odorous ring, were tables loaded w 
fish, soda pop, fresh apples and 1 
cakes, pies, candies and bread. The o 
were in the church or bunched outside} 
its walls talking. 





Our beyond the rows of tempting! 
girls in their fresh calicoes walked ! 
hand with shy, self-conscious, h} 
glances as they passed knots of bashfi 
Beyond the strolling youngsters were | 
wagons, buggies, horses and mules. i 
siderable distance from the wagons 
inevitable adjunct to a meeting of th 
horse traders, bootleggers, con-game) 
far enough removed from the church 
as not to bring down the wrath of the ri 4 
but close enough to pick off any unw) 
unsuspecting ‘“‘customer.”’ 

Laurence glanced over this hastily 4 
community of love, liquor and religi( 
wondered what it would all mean to f 
was not long in doubt. When he pr 
himself to the moderator and other off 
the association, he was greeted with | 
collective stare. Nevertheless, he brit 
plained why he was there. | 

“How do we know you won’t p 
they asked. | 

“I don’t want to preach,” Lauren! 
tested. “I’m a teacher. I want to tal 
people about building a school.” | 

“We been trying to build a sch 
twenty-five years now,” said one mai 
temptuously eying the young man’s ¢ 
and youthful face. ““How come you fig 
can come in here and do it?” | 

“T can’t do it without your help,” 
said, ‘“‘and that is why I want a hearin 

For once Laurence found all his pet 
efforts dissipated on a stone wall. Non 
friends that he had made during the § 
was there. He was not permitted to sp 

That night Laurence tried to loc 
young fellow that he had come with. 
not find him, nor was he made welc 
any of the various groups. He spent a 
night curled up at the base of a large p 

Next day he was completely frozen 
the directors, who felt he was muscli 





- their territory. As soon as the busin 


over, people began leaving. Again 
searched for his companion, but there 
trace of him, of the wagon or the ho 

“Don’t you know?” a man asked. “ 
left yestiddy morning, right after the ol 
keeled over and died.” 

“Died!” 

Through Laurence’s mind flashed 
picture of the old rawboned horse the 
driven the long, hot twenty miles. H 
had been on other things and he reali 
he should have made the boy stop t 
and feed the horse and let it rest. B 
now he had to get back to Braxton. \ 
headed wearily afoot down the rutte 
wagon road toward Amon Gibson’s, 
he arrived, Amon’s kind face registeré 
concern. His other friends greeted hi 
the barest of civility, a few of them wit 
disapproval. 
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news of the death of the horse had pre- 
his arrival. It seemed that since his 
nion was just a boy, he was being held 
‘sible for what had happened. 
on advised him to go see the owner of 
rse. That man left no doubt about his 
“You owes me a hundred and seventy- 
llars,”’ he told Laurence. 
at’s ridiculous!’’ Laurence exploded. 
old plug wasn’t worth ten 3 
u owes me a hundred and seventy-five 
” repeated the farmer stubbornly, 
wants it soon!” 
g an urge to tell the man just what he 
t of such an outrageous charge, Lau- 
‘muttered, “Ill see about it,” and 
»d off down the road. Almost uncon- 
y he found himself heading for an 
d clearing in the woods where he had 
any times when he wanted to be alone. 
it had been a farm. Now the long- 
d cabin, half hidden by tall weeds, 
ed shelter for a few sheep. But there 
pring of cold water and a giant, spread- 
dar tree for shade. He sat down on a 
log under the friendly cedar tree. 
mess welled up in him as he thought 
‘injustice of the farmer’s demand. He 
nderstood the impotent frustration of 
sely accused. Not a person he had seen 
e returned from that miserable trip had 
any compassion—or even friendliness. 
: their way of telling him, “Go back 
you come from’’? 
rence thought back over his summer’s 
So far his crop of ideas had reaped lit- 
e than discomfort and trouble. What 
.Aunt Liza used to say about trouble? 
sle is so high you can’t climb over it, 
j2 you can’t walk round it, so deep you 
Jig under it, so I be doggoned iffen de 
jay to beat it ain’t to duck yo’ haid and 
ight through!” 
sis temper cooled, Laurence realized he 
not Jeave with a bad debt hanging over 
ven though he felt it unjustified. These 
people had scant reason to trust a 
br, and this would feed their latent 
ons. This would prove the ones who 
faith in him had been right. . . . Be- 
he should have seen to it that the boy 
fare of that horse. 

only thing to do, Laurence decided, 
| sigh, was “duck”’ his head and “wade 
hrough.”’ About the horse, there was 
answer. He must take the responsi- 
On the other hand, the $175 that the 
ked was exorbitant. 
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“nce told Amon his intentions of pay- 
the animal, but asked that a meeting 
jed so that members of the community 
ecide on a fair price. Amon nodded his 
val. 

‘n the meeting was held, Amon spoke 
arence and another man for the owner 
horse. After hearing both “sides, the 
decided that $125 would be a fair price. 
ately, Laurence felt that $25 would have 
jirer, but he did not quibble. His prob- 
'w was where to get the money. 

/ you want to borrow the money?” 
1. cold-eyed man who stood on the out- 
_ the little knot of men. “‘I’ll loan it to 


d 


rence realized that this was Ed Taylor, 

HY colored man in the community who 

y cash. He met Taylor’s shrewd glance, 

ind nothing frightening in it. “Yes,” he 

if you can give me a reasonable rate of 

and enough time.” 

et you at my house tomorrow,”’ said 
“and give you a check after we draw 

papers.” 

\_aurence started to leave, he found that 

_ suddenly the center of eager attention. 

alked by his side, clasping his arm with 

| friendly hands. 

'*s a good man, ’fesser, to take it like 

one of them said. 

‘at was mighty fine—agreein’ to pay for 

orse.”” 

man whispered in his ear, ‘“Pus’nly, I 

it you was cha’ged too much.” 

upper that night, Amon said earnestly, 

‘s jus’ right for you to take low, ’fesser. 

all be for you roun’ hyear from 

mn.” 


{ 


> 








“Take low!’ Laurence understood. He had 
assumed more than he was actually respon- 
sible for. He had ‘taken low” to the horse 
owner, even though he felt that the charge 
was unjust. 

It was a position that Southern colored peo- 
ple well understood, for it was a spot that they 
took daily in reference to the whites. For this 
reason they reacted with sympathy and per- 
sonal identification to the man who did the 
same. He was a man who bore the burden of 
guilt, of accusation for a false charge, with 
dignity, without fighting back. From that day 
forward he was greeted with respect and with 
an inclusive friendliness. 








It was refreshing, but it still had not built a 
school for him. Farm wives with their eight, 
ten and twelve children listened intently when 
he spoke of school. Farmers would nod their 
heads, muttering ““Dat’s right’? as he talked 
of the necessity for other crops than cotton. 
They were waiting and hoping, Laurence felt. 
He knew they would help him if ‘“‘agonizin’ in 
prayer’ would help. 

Laurence went one morning to the log 
under the great cedar tree to analyze, to figure 
and to plan. Surely there was an answer 
somewhere. He took with him his day’s mail— 
some farm pamphlets, newspapers, a maga- 
zine, letters from home. He had not as yet re- 
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ceived a reply to the letters he had sent out 
asking for funds, although plenty of time had 
elapsed. 

He got a cool drink from the spring, then 
sat down on his log and tried to think. Over 
him the lofty branches of the ancient trees 
spread their shade, before him the old sheep- 
shed loomed picturesquely. 

Yes, somewhere lay the answer. He never 
came to this spot but that he felt a message of 
hope. But where was the key? 

And then Laurence suddenly realized he was 
not alone. He looked up to see a half-grown, 
barefoot boy, standing, like a heron poised for 
flight, at the edge of the clearing. 
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“Hello!” Laurence nodded to the boy, 
pointed to the log beside him. “Come sit 
down.” He recognized the youngster as com- 
ing from a nearby farm. 

A quick, shy grin relaxed the boy’s features 
and he took a seat at the other end of the log. 

Absently, Laurence handed him one of his 
newspapers, began thumbing through his mag- 
azine, then suddenly he stared at his visitor. 

The boy had accepted the proffered news- 
paper, and was now holding it in front of him, 
examining it with minute animal curiosity. The 
paper was upside down. 

Laurence looked from the paper to the 
blank dark eyes that gazed uncomprehend- 
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ingly at the column of words. ““Aren’t you go- 
ing to read it?’’ he asked. 

The boy looked up with a quick sheepish 
grin. “Ah cain’t read.” 

Laurence studied the gangling youth with 
his sturdy bare feet, tattered overalls and wide, 
guileless eyes. ‘How old are you?” 

“Goin’ on sixteen.” 

“Would you like to know how to read ee 

The boy’s eyes flashed in a burden of ec- 
stasy. “Oh, yassuh, ’fesser, I sho’ly would!” 

“Well, come back tomorrow—this same 
time,’’ Laurence said, ‘‘and I’ll start teaching 


” 


you. ; 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, ’fesser.’” The 
boy rose from the log, his big toes wriggling in 
the grass in excitement. “I'll be hyear.” Off he 
tore down the dusty trail. 

Laurence smiled as he watched the boy’s 
loose-jointed loping figure disappear. 

Well, he had a school! One student, any- 
how. Laurence felt an odd relief as he consid- 
ered his spontaneous act. What was it they had 
said about Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other constituting a 
school? Well, it looked as if the historical 
process was about to be repeated. 

He was broke, he was in debt, and he had 
not as yet begun to raise a fund for a school 
building. So far as his plans went, he certainly 
was at the bottom. Therefore—Laurence 
chuckled with a boyish lift of confidence— 
there was obviously nowhere to go but up! 

The next morning when the young teacher 
came to his log, he found waiting for him his 
first student plus two friends of about the same 
age and background. 

Laurence greeted his class, ““We shall begin 
by singing Praise God From Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow.”’ The three young voices rose on the 
still forest air, blending with their teacher’s in 
the joyous hymn. 

Laurence took out his pocket Bible and 
started to read, and as he did so, he had the 
feeling that the woods were “coming alive.” 
Local farmers began drifting in, some of them 
bringing boys, and took seats on the log until 
it was full, then the rest of them squatted on 
the ground. Word had passed with the swift 
communication of a country community that 
today the ’fesser was going to teach a boy how 
to ‘‘read and write.”’ It was something they all 
had ‘“‘a min’ to learn if it wasn’t too late.” 

By the time he had finished the opening 
Bible lesson, Laurence had a class of twelve— 
five boys and seven men. Among the men was 
his old friend, Amon, who announced that he 
would ‘“‘come roun’ and lissen’’ whenever he 
had time off from his farm work. There was 
Hector McLaurin, a substantial, hard-work- 
ing young farmer who asked, “*’Fesser, do you 
think Ah could learn to read and write ’fo’ 
plantin’ time in de spring?’’ There was young 
William Dixon, at whose parents’ house Lau- 
rence had frequently found a warm welcome. 
Then there was William Yancy, whose father 
and grandfather had been carpenters and who 
had the advantage of a little schooling and 
knew a trade as well. 


Bini lessons and spirituals, Laurence had 
already found, were the older men’s ‘‘meat.”’ 
In lives relatively devoid of pleasure, they had 
always found solace in their Bibles. Even those 
who could not read a word could quote scrip- 
ture on endless scripture which they had 
learned ‘by ear’’ in church. They ‘“‘sang out” 
the old slave songs of faith, endurance and 
hope with harmonious sincerity till the woods 
rang with their strong voices. 

Religion was an everyday part of all their 
lives. And Laurence made up his mind, that 
first day, that it would always be a part of his 
school. Not one man’s religion or another’s, 
but all men’s religions—a simple no-creed de- 
votion to the teachings of Christ. 

Bible teaching over, Laurence began his first 
lesson in how to read. 


At the sawmill, Miss Nannie could hardly 
wait to spread the news. ‘‘Mr. Webster,”’ she 
burst out as her tall boss appeared in the office 
door, “do you know what that crazy Jones has 
done? He’s gone and started a school—right 
out in the woods.” 

John Webster looked down at his secretary, 
his eyes growing thoughtful. “Jones may be 
crazy,” he mused, ‘but he ain’t no fool!” 


Though he had started his school on a mo- 
ment’s whim, with no backing, building or 
equipment of any kind, Laurence saw to it that 
what he was doing became known to the com- 
munity so that people would realize there was 
nothing to fear in the little group that assem- 
bled each day in the woods. He sent word—to 
both white and colored—that visitors were 
welcome. The curious who came found the 
proceedings innocent enough to squelch what- 
ever suspicions they might have had. 

Each morning, school opened with a hymn, 
progressed to Scripture lessons, then ‘‘readin’ 
and writin’’’ followed. He began holding spell- 
ing matches. 

As his group enlarged, Laurence enlisted the 
services of Yancy and Dixon—they were his 
first faculty. 

By the time the first cool October winds 
blew across the piney woods, Laurence had 
thirty students ranging in ages from seven to 
sixty. To keep warm, students chopped wood 
and kept a brisk fire going. November found 
half a hundred students sitting on logs rolled 
up close to the bonfire. Some of them worked 
on hand-hewn rough benches which could re- 
place the logs. 

It was just a question of time, however, 
when the weather would force them inside or 
to quit. Laurence had long had his eye on the 
deserted sheepshed. Originally a cabin, the old 
building was now little more than a rough 
shell. But, figured Laurence, any shelter was 
better than none. He and Yancy cut down 
enough dry weeds to get a look. 

“Tt could be fixed up, I reckon,’ 
carpenter’s verdict. 

That evening Laurence asked Amon who 
owned the place. 

“Uncle Ed Taylor,” Amon said. 

Uncle Ed! Laurence swallowed. “‘I was figur- 
ing on fixing up that old sheepshed to hold 
school in,’ he told Amon. “‘If he would let us 
have it iss 

“He won’t let you have it if he knows you 
want it,’’ snorted Amon. 

““Well’’—Laurence shrugged his 
ders—‘‘there is no harm in trying.” 

As he headed up the path to the Taylor 
cabin, Laurence made out the figure of a man 
plowing with a mule in a back field behind the 
house. He headed for the field and called out. 

Ed Taylor turned to peer at his visitor, 
nodded shortly and went on plowing. Lau- 
rence leaned down, rolled up his trousers legs, 
and plodded out into the newly plowed field. 
He got into the row parallel to Uncle Ed—the 
plowed one that was free of cotton stalks—so 
that he could walk abreast. 

“Evening,” said Laurence. 
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was the 





shoul- 





“Standing there for two days to prove your love for me is ter- 
ribly romantic, Delbert. But | could never marry an idiot.” 
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Uncle Ed peered at him, his shre 
narrow over his high cheekbones. “‘Eyg 
he grunted and glanced back at his my 

“Got something I want to talk f 
about,” Laurence shouted. 

“Yap,” said Uncle Ed, making his ty 
starting another row. Laurence turned 
the furrow that the farmer had just finis} 

“T’ve started a school,”’ he said. 

“So I heard,” said Uncle Ed. 

se on your land,’ Laurence f 





| 
bravely. 
“Yap, I heard,”’ said Uncle Ed. 
“T’ve got a favor to ask of you,”’ La 
said, as Ed popped his whip. | 
““So’s eve’body else,” shouted Uncle 
“You remember that old sheepshed? 
““Co’se,”’ said Uncle Ed. 5 
“Mind if I fix it up and take my class! 
for the winter months?” . 
Taylor peered up at the darkening 
pulled his mule to a halt, and began | 
ing. “I'll take out and talk to you—nd 
dark,” he said. 
fe iredee padded behind him while’ 
Ed led the mule into the barn lot, turn 
loose, fed him, then headed for the ho 
At the door Laurence hesitated. It 
pertime, and he could see a woman’s} 
bending over the fireplace inside. 
““Come in and eat,”’ said Uncle Ed. 
“Thank you.” Laurence followed the 
grim-faced older man into the house. | 
Over a silent supper, served to the tw 
by Taylor’s taciturn wife, Laurence stud 
man before him. Looking at the sharp, ! 
gent eyes, the tight-skinned face, he re 
this was a different type of colored ma it 
the illiterate, easygoing and loquacio 5) 
ers in the piney-woods country. | 
‘““Now’’—Taylor wiped the last of the 
from his plate with a bit of corn bread) 
lowed it, leaned back and pulled out his, § 
“tell me what you’re up to.” 
Realizing that he at last had his ho 
tention, Laurence briefly went over his i¢ 
a school, told what he had done that sul 
and how, seemingly, he had failed until} 
accidentally started the school on the Iq 
“What are you teachin’ ’°em?’’ Tayloré 
his shrewd eyes boring into the young f 
‘How to read and write at the mom 
Laurence said, “but after that I want | 
into trades—how to make brooms, 
horses, raise stock, can fruit, keep house 
“You intend to take girls, too, then?) 
“Yes, indeed; women have as much 
with raising the general standard of liv 
the men. They should learn how best t 
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eir kitchens, chicken yards and vegetable 
jes. They should learn how to sew prop- 
iow to plan a proper diet and prepare it, 
o doa good job of housework whether at 
/ or if they work out a 

es, yes,” mused Taylor. “I saw a woman 
-to cut out a dress with a butcher knife 
Ither day and another one feeding her 
jalum for a snake bite—wonder it didn’t 



































‘n not concerned with what they call book 
4”, Laurence went on eagerly, happy to 
49 a man who could follow what he said. 
it I want to overcome is basic igno- 
give them a chance at life so they can 
ride in their work, keep up their houses 
|, eat better, save a little money ——” 


Je,” finished Taylor, his eyes mellowing, 
‘)ps with a private dream of his own. Then 
nly the haze vanished and he focused his 
/- eyes Once again upon the young teacher. 


‘ication. I was able to get a job and make 
ney. Then I came back here and put 
[had saved in land.”’ He looked at Lau- 
(along, sad moment. “Do you realize I’m 
bly one of the three or four colored men 
s whole country who own anything? 
of them sharecrop these little old chunks 
d—or rent it. Hasn’t even occurred to 
1:0 try to save up and buy their own strip. 
= ve never got over five cents ahead in their 
¢-except at Christmas!” Taylor was silent 
j2r moment, once more occupied with 
| thoughts. ““They think ’'m hard—and 
” he said slowly, “because I work my 
-ind make money and tend to my own 
sss. The difference between me and the 
them is, I’ve seen what the world can be 
yond these poor hills.” 

/rence started to speak, then something 
fim back as he watched the expression on 
’’s proud, cold face. 

denly Taylor rose from the table with a 
ovement, clapped the younger man’s 
er with his heavy farmer’s hand. 

Il you what I'll do,” he said. “I'll give 
at old sheepshed, if you think you can 
thing with it, and the forty acres around 
Jre you’re teaching now ——” 

ank you, Mr. Taylor,’’ Laurence cried, 
ad outstretched in gratitude. Taylor ig- 
it. 


: 








and fifty dollars,’ he continued. “By 
Dks of you, you could use it for food if 
i; the school.” 











ence lowered his eyes in embarrass- 
[t was true. He had had plenty of reason 
k about the piney-woods story of the 
yho ate dried peas for breakfast, water 
ich and swelled up for supper. Whether 
| eaten or not the past months had de- 
1 upon the invitations he had received 
toward mealtime. And even then not 
‘because he had hated to take it from the 
| amount that most families had. But of 
ple, it surprised him that it was Uncle 
ipicr who noticed how thin he was. 
j/on’t know how to thank you,”’ Laurence 
‘is voice low with sincerity. 

| I want you to do is make it work,”’ said 
|. “That will be thanks enough. Here’s 
vy.” He went to a dresser drawer, un- 
|-an iron box, took out fifty one-dollar 
§ nd gave them to Laurence. “This has 
? g to do with the hundred and twenty- 
) lars you owe me. We'll get to that next 
i'll fix up a deed for the forty acres. How 
}1 want to make it out?” 

| the Piney Woods Country Life School,”’ 
Nhce said impulsively. 

le Ed smiled. “I think it might be a good 
A you wait till a Sunday to tell folks,”’ he 
i “th a sly grin. “‘Might stir up some to do 
Bie.” 

i sn Laurence headed down the road to- 
on Gibson’s farm, he shook his head 
6) zement. So this was “cold, hardhearted 
'ylor.”” You surely never knew where 
} uck was coming from or what it would 
i ke when it appeared. 

+ rence gazed up at the benevolent, orange 
* aber moon and let out a whoop of joy. 
i i/as his happiest moment since he had 
' llege. 


f 





It was perhaps the hardest thing that Lau- 
rence had ever done—to keep that secret. He 
wanted to go forth singing it to the skies. But 
he sensed the value of the shrewd old man’s 
advice. There was to be a big meeting a couple 
of Sundays off and he secured Uncle Ed’s 
promise to be there and also a promise from 
the preacher to let him make an announce- 
ment to the congregation. 

When he entered the little church building 
and took his seat up front he glanced around 
and, true to his promise, there was Uncle Ed 
back in a corner almost out of sight. 

A couple of spirituals were sung, one of the 
brethren prayed, then the preacher went to the 


pulpit. ‘“‘Ladies and gen’men,”’ he began, “I 
wants you, befo’ I preach, to listen to de noble 
words of ’Fesser Jones.”’ 

Laurence went to the pulpit and faced the 
crowd. 

“As you all know,” he began in his clear, 
earnest voice, “I have started a little school 
down here in the woods. It was begun without 
support, without money, without even a roof 
over us. But I think as of today things are go- 
ing to be different. We have received the first 
major contribution to the school.’’ He took 
from his pocket both the deed to the land and 
the cabin and the money Uncle Ed had given 
him and held them up. “I want to announce to 
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you all that Uncle Ed Taylor has generously 
donated not only forty acres of ground and 
the cabin that stands on it, but also fifty 
dollars toward the erection of a building in 
which to house our classes.”’ 

There was a light applause, an undercurrent 
of whispered words, and then one of the 
deacons in the church sprang to his feet. 

“It’s a trick,” he shouted. ‘If Ed Taylor give 
you dat land and money, there’s a trick to it 
somewheres.” 

Laurence’s face flushed. “I think you should 
apologize,’ he said sharply. “This gift came 
out of generosity and understanding—it’s for 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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ois, and I won’t stand to hear you talk 
by about it.” 

it pay him no mind,” a deep voice 
1 out. Laurence saw Uncle Ed on his 
the back of the room. He motioned for 
ce to keep quiet. ““He’s got his reasons 
tinking that way,” Taylor went on, his 
sy, glance sweeping the room. “‘Foiks here 
el seen me spreading my money around 
eiito help anybody else. Reason is, I 
6) seen any use in it up to now.” His 
acagain swept the church and came to rest 
thideacon who tried to duck out of sight. 
el/Ed smiled. “‘Folks aren’t even used to 
n/ne here in church,” he went on. “Mrs. 
4 comes, but I haven’t even felt like sup- 
‘) the church. There was too much to be 
ead too little to do it with. But here”— 
eliEd clenched one hard fist, smacked it 
4: palm of his other hand—‘‘here now we 
4 ething we can all work on, something 
[dit’s already happening. It’s not a dream, 
snewheres. We didn’t like the ’fesser 
rie first come here, figgerin’ he was just 
tir furriner full of big talk and big prom- 
jit he’s proved now that isn’t so. We 
a help him, so he went right ahead and 
_a school in spite of us. That’s enough 
From now on I’m aimin’ to help all I 
ve put up that fifty dollars to show how 
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2! bout it, and there ain’t no trick to it. I 
e| in this Jones and I want the rest of you 
51 eve in him too. He’s proved himself 
it no-help from any of us ——” 
ontaneous burst of applause rocked the 
(interspersed with “‘amens,” and any- 
siore that Ed Taylor had to say was lost 
Hexcitement. Laurence could not have 
i if he had wanted to. The lump in his 
\ was the size of a turnip. 
: deacon who had spoken out against Ed 
| rose and as the noise subsided said, “‘I 
3rother Taylor’s proved to us all jus’ 
done what he done,”’ then he sat down. 
/sho’ly has, he sho’ly has,” cried out an 
an, rocking her body in rhythm to her 
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nall calm-browed farmer rose from his 
“I think mebbe I could see mah way to 
‘teen dollars,’ he said. It was Hector 
in, who had come to the cedar log to 
) read and write. 

ym Gibson stood up next. ““Been too bad 
year for me to give any money to help 
Jones with,”’ he said, “‘but I got that 
gray mules and a wagon that I’d be 
j\to loan ’em when they got haulin’ to 


ank you, Amon,”’ Laurence said quietly. 
ind on it went. All sorts of things, in- 
/s small sums of money, were offered. 
ing was taking shape before his eyes— 
school, with a real building. Heretofore 
i been able only to bring a flicker of hope 
|, work-worn eyes. But today there was 
) han hope—there was real belief. 

1n’t got no money, nor no mules either,” 
& was saying, as he twisted his battered 
» nervous hands, “‘but I sho’ will he’p 
- t de boa’ds when you sta’t buildin’ yo’ 
nouse.”’ 

4) e out de boa’ds !” It came from a heart 
* ew no doubts. 

tin, spare figure in calico rose. ‘““When 
|) sta’ted building,”’ she said, “‘us women- 
vill bring in food.” 


nce went down the aisle, pressed her 
atefully, then spoke from there. “I 
thank you all from the bottom of my 
Our response gives me the courage to 
I’m going to call a meeting for next 
ay—lI want you all to be there. I’m go- 
sk everyone who will come—white and 
, from Braxton, from all over Simpson 
ankin counties. Bring what you have 
d, and tell your neighbors and friends. 
our help, and God’s help, I think by the 
at the sun goes down, we’ll have the be- 
s of a real school for our children.” 
next morning, after classes, Laurence 
3 students to work under Yancy’s direc- 
1 get the sheepshed ready as a temporary 
} om. This would be their first lesson in 
«-your-way plan for student labor in ex- 
for learning. They were to clear away 
ds, brace the roof, put in a new floor, 










build a chimney, rechink between the logs, and 
then whitewash the building inside and out. 
When he had them busily at work, he started 
for Webster’s sawmill. 

“What do you want today, Jones?” Web- 
ster asked. 

Laurence told Webster what had happened 
and of his need for lumber with which to build. 

“But what if you do get a building up,” 
Webster asked, ‘“‘then what? You don’t have 
any state aid. How do you expect to keep a 
school going? Your pupils aren’t going to be 
able to pay anything.” 

“T have friends up north,” Laurence said. 
“T feel that they will support a school like this.” 

“Have you gotten anything from them yet?”’ 

Laurence flushed. ‘‘No,’’ he admitted. “But 
I haven’t had anything to show yet. They’re 
not willing to put any money in me till I have 
something to show. When I have a building up 
and a school going, and can write and tell 
them about it, send them pictures, give them a 
day-by-day progress report about what is hap- 
pening, I know they’ll help.” 

“They had better,” Webster said grimly, 
“for you won’t get any money out of here.” 

A feeling of desperation came over Lau- 
rence. Did this mean Webster would not help? 

“What are you teaching?’’ Webster sud- 
denly asked. 

“IT would be glad for you to come see, Mr. 
Webster,” he said. “‘We’re starting with ele- 
mentary reading and writing on the premise 
that they are the key to everything else. Then 
we are going to teach trades, farming, caring 
for animals and equipment, cooking, sewing, 
better work habits. I hope to make better 
farmers, teach saving, and eventually to bring 
a higher standard of living.” 

“Tell you what Ill do.’’ Webster wheeled 
around, yanked open his desk drawer. “Til 
give you ten thousand feet of lumber to start 
with, and all the rest you want on credit.”’ He 
drew out an order blank and started writing. 


Laurence took the order. ‘‘All I hope is, 
Mr. Webster,” he said softly, ‘that what I do 
makes you glad—and proud—that you did 
this for me.” 

That evening as Laurence sat with him be- 
fore the fireplace, Amon Gibson said softly, 
““Fesser, it’s mo’ dan a mystery, as de song 
say, it’s a miracle.” 


It was a happy day for Laurence when he 
and Yancy moved into the old sheepshed, 
now converted into living quarters and a 
temporary classroom. A few days later four 
more boys, who came from so far away that 
they lost most of their time coming from 
home and going back, also moved in with 
them. With John Webster’s lumber and Uncle 
Ed’s $50, Laurence hoped the coming Sat- 
urday meeting would add enough in the way of 
money, supplies and manpower to provide the 
minimum needs. 


F. amiliar as he now was with the curiosity 
and love of excitement that drew backwoods 
communities, Laurence was not prepared for 
the masses of humanity that began pouring 
into the little clearing even before the ap- 
pointed hour. Afoot, on horseback and mule- 
back, in farm wagons and oxcarts, the country 
folk—work-worn parents and stair-stepped 
broods of children—poured from the thickets 
and the woods. Among them were quite a few 
whites, including John Webster and Wiley 
Mangum. Laurence finally managed to get the 
crowd quiet, after telling them about John 
Webster’s and Ed Taylor’s generous gifts, then 
called upon a number of his students to get up 
and tell what they were learning. Surprisingly, 
they did it without fear, their glowing eyes 
helping to carry the message of what they were 
going to be able to take home with them, in 
what they had learned, to be of more value to 
their parents, their communities and them- 
selves. 
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Wrought iron in one form or 
another is being used in almost 
every home these days, inside as 
well as out. Preserving its surface 
is the very best protection. Good 
quality wrought iron tends to 
resist rust, but that is still the 
major problem—especially on 
ironware used out-of-doors. 
Rubbing wrought iron with a 
liquid wax will clean and help pro- 
tect the surface. If rust shows up 
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more apt to rust than wrought 
iron, due to the composition. For- 
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a process that helps prevent rust 
and keeps food from sticking. If 
you have reason to suspect your 
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of hours in a 300° oven. One more 
precaution: After washing iron 
utensils, leave them open to the air 
so all remaining moisture will 
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air circulates freely while they are 
stored away. 
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Laurence then outlined to the crowd, what 
he had not dared do before, his program for a 
full-scale boarding school to which students 
could come from far-off communities and stay 
a full term, working out their tuition and 
board, or paying part and working the rest. 
He pointed out the need for an education of 
this sort—in terms that both white and colored 
could understand. Carefully he explained how, 
starting at this “bottom rail” of humanity, 
standards of living could be built up that 
would, in turn, raise the level of the com- 
munity, and make money and therefore a bet- 
ter living for the merchant, the banker and 
the sawmill owner. 

As Laurence spoke, he took note of the re- 
action of what he said on John Webster, and 
knew from the expression on Webster’s face 
that it met with his approval. 

““Mr. Webster has given us ten thousand 
feet of lumber for our building; Uncle Ed 
Taylor, in addition to this land, has given 
fifty dollars, Hector McLaurin has con- 
tributed fifteen dollars, Amon Gibson has 
loaned us his wagon and mule team. Now I ask 
all of you, if you believe in this school and 
want to see it materialize before your eyes, to 
give what you can.” 

As Laurence stood there, people began to 
come forward, the white men with their bills, 
the colored with their quarters, dimes, nickels 
and even pennies—pennies which meant giv- 
ing up an extra bag of meal to last the month 
out. One farmer promised half a hog when he 
butchered, another:a third of the proceeds of 
his one bale of cotton that he had salvaged 
from the boll weevils and the rain. 

Suddenly Laurence saw a lone figure walk 
slowly forward, an old countrywoman, dress 
faded from many washings, the cracks of her 
shoes red with trail dirt of the four miles she 
had walked, and her head high under a flopping 
sunbonnet. Before her she led as some ancient 
ebony princess might have led a brace of hunt- 
ing hounds, two live geese on a string. 

“**Fesser,”’ said the woman in a rich country 
voice, “Ise a widder woman and this is all Ise 
got to give. But Ise got nine chillun and I sho’ 
wants dis school to go up!” 

Fifty dollars and a brace of geese; ten thou- 
sand feet of lumber and half a hog; a hundred 
and nineteen pennies and a jug of sorghum; a 
thousand black faces lighted with an eager 
hope and the will to work—such was the spirit 
in which the Piney Woods Country Life 
School began its physical growth. 

There were prayers of thanksgiving, a few 
rousing spirituals, and finally an hour set to 
begin work the following Monday morning— 
then the enthusiastic congregation dispersed 
to their meager homes, a dream for their chil- 
dren lighting their eyes. 


The spirit of the Saturday meeting caught 
and held. The men appeared, as they prom- 
ised, with their saws, their hammers, their 
axes, their nails, their mules, ready to work. 
And what was important, Laurence noticed 
with a glow of inner satisfaction, they appeared 
on time. A sense of time was something that 
they needed to learn. 

All morning long the group labored under 
Yancy’s direction—hauling lumber, readying 
the ground, preparing the foundation, swing- 
ing axes, or whatever job needed to be done. 

At noon the women began to appear with 
laden baskets. Mounds of baked sweet pota- 
toes, pots of still-warm cow and black-eyed 
peas cooked with a snippet of precious sow- 
belly, blackened skillets of corn bread, jugs of 
buttermilk, pans of greens—all this was 
brought to give more energy for more work. 
To top it off, ‘‘tater’’ pies—brown flaky crusts 
and rich sweet-potato fillings sweetened with 
homemade molasses. 

A sumptuous feast for tired workers. One 
for which they could give thanks, in low-voiced 
prayer, before they sat down under the shade 
of the trees, eating and resting till they were 
ready to go back to work. 

“Pray as if it all depended on God,”’ Lau- 
rence advised, “but work as if it all depended 
on you!” 

Day followed day with the same pattern. 
The building mushroomed. 

Then came the tornado. 

Straight up from the Gulf, tearing across 
soft defenseless farmland, uprooting huge 
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trees, smashing houses, killing livestock, leav- 
ing a trail of death and destruction. 

‘As Laurence and Yancy lay on their cots in 
the corner of the little old sheep cabin, praying 
for their very lives, they could hear the sicken- 
ing crunch of giant trees as they came to the 
ground, the howl and roar and fury of vicious 
wind. Flashes of lightning fired the cabin with 
unearthly light. 

A night of terror—then strange sudden si- 


lence. 

Laurence and Yancy marveled that they 
were alive. Somehow the old cabin had snugged 
down to the earth and hung on, half buried by 
whole trees. They managed to climb over the 


wreckage and made their way into the clearing 
toward the new building. 

One look and Laurence felt the quick tears 
of childhood scald his eyes and tighten his 
throat. The building had not actually blown 
over. but it had been lifted from its foundation 
and twisted into a grotesque shape. Laurence 
walked blindly around the building, seeing the 
hopes, the patient dreams that had gone into 
it. and for the first time his heart went out of 
him 
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nothing but wreckage. He would not have the 
courage to ask them to start all over again. 

The day passed. Neither the army of build- 
ers nor the students showed up. Laurence and 
Yancy cleared away some of the worst wreck- 
age, more to keep busy than anything, and 
that night, after reading their Bibles, went to 
bed in silence. 

All night long Laurence wrestled in his 
sleep—dreaming of students on that log where 
he had begun his school. He woke up once 
wondering how fifty of them could sit on that 
log. 

‘The second morning after the storm, with 
a bright sun out, the young men were finishing 
their early-morning meal when they heard 
shouts. 

“Reckon some of our students are coming 
back,’’ Yancy said. 

“Well,” Laurence said with a sigh, “‘we’ll 
just -keep teaching them in here until the old 
cabin bursts its sides.” 

‘*Mornin’, *fesser, we sho’ had us a storm, 
didn’ we?” 

Laurence glanced up at the door and, to 
his surprise, saw. Hector McLaurin. 

“Sorry I couldn’t get by yestiddy,”’ Hector 
continued, “‘but I had some fences down, and 
Lhad to get ’em fix’ fust.”” 

“You came back—to work on the build- 
ing?’’ Laurence asked dully. 

‘Sho’ did,’ Hector said, turning to eye the 
smashed pine structure. ““We’s lucky it’s still 
on its feet. Looks a mite crippled, but we 
can be thankful it ain’t plumb down.” 

“There’s Amon Gibson with his mules and 
wagon,” Yancy cried excitedly. 

Laurence rushed outside. Amon was driv- 
ing carefully into the clearing, picking a path 
for the wagon among the fallen trees. 

““Mornin’, ’fesser,”’ he called cheerily. ““Ain’t 
we lucky we’s all been saved?” 

“Your family is all right?’” Laurence asked 
guiltily, suddenly realizing that in the over- 
whelming blow of the shattered building he 
had almost forgotten his friends. 

**Yassuh,”’ said Amon, “‘they’s fine. In fact, 
I think the folks round hyear must be mighty 
good prayerers. We didn’t lose a single one in 
these parts—man, woman or child.” 

Another farmer joined them. He cast an eye 
at the lopsided pine structure. ““Now how you 
figger we goin’ to get that thing back up whar 
it b’longs?”’ 

Laurence gazed at the benevolent blue sky 
above him, and sighed with a sense of new- 
found peace. A few moments ago he had 
known the greatest dejection of his life and 
now he was buoyed and lifted and humbled. 
These people had so little to give, so they knew 
how to give the greatest of all gifts—the gift 
of the heart. 

I came to teach them and nothing I could tell 
them could equal the lesson they have given me. 

Day followed day again. Weeks went by and 
then the building was finished. The rough but 
serviceable two-story building was christened 
Taylor Hall in honor of Uncle Ed, and most of 
the activities of the school were moved into it. 
Now the old cabin was freed for sleeping quar- 
ters and office space. 


With housing for resident students, includ- 
ing some girls, and space for classes in reading, 
writing, sewing, cooking and carpentering, 
Piney Woods Country Life School was now 
open for business. There were eighty-five 


students, and when not attending class the. 


boys were out clearing brush, chopping wood, 
preparing land for planting, or building tem- 
porary pens and sheds for poultry and stock. 
The meals were prepared by the girls. 

To pay their tuition, students arrived with a 
jug of cane sirup, a sack of ground meal, a pig 
or a calf. Not a student who came had enough 
money to pay tuition and none of them could 
afford to pay board. In exchange for a few 
hours of class instruction each day, they 
worked the land, fed and clothed themselves 
and learned new methods as they labored. 

All this bustling activity meant more work 
and worry for Laurence. True, he had won the 
confidence and respect of the colored people, 
but there still remained the knotty problem of 
not stirring up the resentment of the whites, 
which might mean the violent end of his proj- 
ect, and the knottier problem of raising 
enough money to keep the school going. 
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He wrote letter after ‘etter north askill 
funds. He took them to the sawmill to; 
them. 

““More appeals?’? Webster asked. 

peeSam 

““Well, come up here any time youy 
use the machines,’ Webster said, “ang 
looked back, his hand on the door, a 
an afterthought—‘you can use my staf! 
and envelopes if you wish. I’ll have 
fix you up with stamps at the post office} 

“Why, thank you, Mr. Webster,” Laj 
said. ql 

“No need to.’’ Webster turned hig 
away, seemingly embarrassed. “‘I figu} 
Northern money you bring in here wi 
me too.” 

Out of this second batch of fifty | 
Laurence received one reply. “Although 
supporting all the schools I can, yor 
appealed to me in a special way,” j] 
“Enclosed is a check for $15.” Signed # 
Howland.” This sum did not go far{ 
feeding nearly a hundred people, La 
knew, and yet it gave him hope. 


More and more letters went out, 
thousand of them, and only one resp@ 
had in it a check for $10, but what 
far more important, this message: 
what you are doing in your corner} 
vineyard. May the Lord give you th 
of your heart.’ It was signed “ 
Turner,” and came from Iowa’s gi 
farmer who had graduated from col} 
sixty-five, and who after that had goné 
revolutionize the corn culture of the s} 
to scatter information and good will 
sands of people all over the country. | 

A few days later, as Laurence look 
his mai! at the sawmill post office, Joh 
ster entered andcameuptohim. |} 

“‘What kind of response did you get 
last batch of letters?”’ he asked. ‘ 

“One reply,’ Laurence said. 

“Tm afraid you’re pulling uphill, ) 
Webster shook his head. ‘“You’re in th 
part of the country—should have p 
large town or city, where you could gee 
local support from colored folks.” | 

“That is where you are wrong, Mi 
ster,” Laurence stated. | 

Webster’s head came up sharply at ti} 
to-eye speech, but his shock was los 
rush of words that came from the 
teacher’s mouth. 

“This is a country-life school, Mr. W 
How could I demonstrate agriculture i 
How could I even get a start in the cit 
here broke. Who would have helped 
you and Uncle Ed Taylor? I am in th 
place. It’s a good white community and 
colored community and it’s up to me} 
my place in it and put over the schafe 
can’t do it, Pl move on, but I won’t h 
city for my school.” 

The shock on Webster’s face was f 
by a friendly smile. “I have no ang 
that,’ he said simply. “I’d sure give: 
gold medal for oratory.” dl 


| 


March and the first signs of springy 
piney woods—green spikes of grass | 
up through the red earth, the first curle 
of woods violets, the pale promise of dé 
in the deep forests. Spring and plantif 
Food for next winter might be de 
upon planting a garden now. But m 
garden without a work animal was ¢ 
prospect. And all the farmers, if 
Amon, were using the animals that 
now. 

Laurence and Yancy and William 
worked out plans for the garden—wh 
would plant, how they would care 
the best advantage. They picked a ro 
site below the cabin which the stude 
cleared of brush during the winter. Th 
rence and the other students labs 
plowed it by hand, with the er 
lowing behind pulverizing the clods 
to prepare for the seed. 

As they worked, Laurence talked, | 
ing to them what his plans were, pl 
they in turn could carry home so as to 
their fathers and neighbors. 

“How come we’s plantin’ roun’ d 
they asked. 
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s is contour plowing,’ Laurence ex- 

|. “You see, we go with the earth, 
«x ridges that will not only catch and 
i1e water when the rains come and nour- 
» crops, but will also keep the water 
ashing the soil down the hill and ruin- 
land.” 
‘;—from the very best of the seed which 
‘sen ‘selected and saved from the year 
Cowpeas—an old staple that made up 
lack of meat. Cane for sirup; all the 
»greens—turnip and kale and collards 
justard; tomatoes, beets, sweet pota- 
Food to can and to store in bins. Lau- 
| oped that by fall he would have some 
ass home-economics instruction for the 
o far, all he had been able to give them 
neral rules for sanitation and house- 
istruction which came from farm mag- 
and guides. Next year, if the garden 
1 out, they would have more variety of 
jioth to eat and to cook with. 
4e worked in the warm spring sun, Lau- 
-yaused occasionally to look up past the 
; building to the densely thicketed hill- 
Jove—his land—with ambitious visions 
future Piney Woods school. He could 
(in the hilltop covered with dignified 
(igs all laid out in a neat horseshoe ar- 
sient. 
('—and closing time. The children were 
i) at home to chop cotton and help get 
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tough there were no graduates from his 
ar’g operation, Laurence decided to 
mimencement exer- 
| keep interest in the 
‘alive. He sent out 
/ons to the whites for 
round. Instinctively 
lized that his safety 
|, opportunity to con- 
fay in public knowl- 
“jes? what was goin’ 
he best ammunition 
dangerous gossip. 
‘night of the com- 
nent, the big main 
)f Taylor Hall, which 
d as a chapel and 
yom, was packed to overflowing, with 
ite section surprisingly crowded, con- 
ig that they had no children to applaud. 
ce was pleased to see the large figure of 
nd, John Webster, in the front row. 

| you think they’ll cotton to this, ’fesser, 
you think it might make any of ’em 
) whispered Yancy. 

ence examined the face of his young 
and saw that he was extremely nervous, 
et of sweat pouring down each cheek in 
f his ears, and he clasped and unclasped 


standpoint. 


ainly it is right,’ Laurence assured 
avely. ““There is no other way.” 

you don’t know these folks like I do,”’ 
‘said, his teeth chattering. ‘““You think 
‘tem with you and then they may turn 
and set the place afire. You know what 
1 say about educatin’ niggers.” Yancy 
Straight at Laurence. “You aren’t 
*fesser? You aren’t nervous?” 










fr 
f rtain. At a signal from him the cheap 
fters rang with Onward Christian Sol- 


the song, Uncle Ed Taylor led them 
{/Lord’s Prayer, then the curtain to the 
hift stage was pulled and commence- 


1/1 eyes of the audience, boys and girls in 
orons and overalls took their places on 
jge. One girl began mixing batter, an- 


workbench repairing harness, and an- 
: 
ivorked on a wagon wheel. Two young- 


BEEBE RBOEE 


| would give nothing for a 
young man who did not be- 
gin life with an enthusiasm 
of some kind; it shows, at 
least, that he had faith in 
something good, lofty and 
generous from his own 
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One by one the students came forward, ex- 
plained in brief terms what they were doing, 
what they had learned to do at school the 
past year. There were no orations. Each stu- 
dent explained his job, then illustrated it by 
doing it before the audience. 

A sudden squeal in the aisle turned the 
heads of the startled audience toward a small, 
earnest black boy who was making his way to 
the stage with a protesting pig in his arms. The 
audience howled, but there was no laughter on 
the boy’s serious face. When he got his unruly 
pig to the stage, he faced the audience and an- 
nounced soberly, “This hyear’s a good pig. 
An’ I gonna tell y’all the diff’ence ’tween him 
an’ a ole razorback like we mos’ly got—the 
diff’ence in health, in cost of raising an’ in the 
meat we gets from him.” And grasping the 
squealing animal firmly around the neck, the 
boy proceeded with his lecture. 


B, the time the boy and the pig had relin- 
quished the stage, the first batch of ginger 
cookies had come out of the oven and now 
their cook, smiling from under her immacu- 
late white cap, walked down from the stage 
with a plate of the warm cookies and passed 
them out to the audience to sample, while she 
explained the baking process. 

By the time the last ginger cake and biscuit 
had been sampled, the last exhibit presented, a 
laughing, joking, talking crowd of people had 
been thoroughly entertained. 

With a final hymn the first commence- 
ment of the Piney Woods Country Life School 
came to a triumphal close. 

The man next to John 
Webster turned, slapped 
him on the arm, and said, 
“Jones said he was goin’ 
to learn °em how to work 
and blame me if he hasn’t 
done it!” 

As the people in the 
white section filed out, of- 
fering friendly congratula- 
tions, Laurence smiled 
thoughtfully to himself. 
“*Seems like a good nigger,” 
he heard a man say. This 
was an accolade for the 
South. Someday, perhaps, they would say, 
‘“‘He seems like a good man.” 


—BUFFON 


Now, with the school year over, he had an 
even more pressing problem than getting along 
with the white neighbors—money. Eleven 
hundred letters and only two replies! Singu- 
larly hopeful, those two, but they did not solve 
the immediate problem of the support of the 
school. However, they had given Laurence a 
clue. His story, to the two who had answered, 
seemed unique. The problem was to get its 
uniqueness and its importance through to the 
attention—and hearts—of many more. Lau- 
rence felt his answer probably lay in direct, 
person-to-person contact. 

He borrowed enough money from Uncle Ed 
to buy day-coach fare to Iowa. 

Laurence reached Keokuk on a Saturday 
afternoon with no plans as to how or where 
to begin. As he walked from the station to a 
boardinghouse to which a porter had directed 
him, he passed by a broom factory. 

He paused and looked through a window 
into the busy shop where he could see ma- 
chines, and men working at them. Making 
brooms was one of the projects he had in the 
back of his mind for Piney Woods. It was a 
simple trade to learn—once you had a ma- 
chine. 

The owner, after Laurence had told him 
about his school, showed him around the 
plant. There was one machine standing idle 
in the corner of the room. 

“Would you sell it to me?” Laurence asked. 

“T guess so,” the owner said. “We haven't 
been using it lately.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, Id say thirty-five dollars.” 

“Will you hoid it for me for a week?” 
Laurence asked. 

““S’pose so.”’ The man shrugged. 

The next morning was Sunday and Lau- 
rence dressed himself as neatly as he could 
and made the rounds of the churches asking 
permission to tell his story. Three of them 
turned him down; the pastor of the fourth 





invited him in on the provision that he would 
not take up a collection. 

He told his story to a large Bible class. 
When he had finished, there was a polite pat- 
ter of applause and then the members of the 
class filed out. As Laurence watched the 
leave, discouragement gripped him. He had a 
story to tell—of that he was certain—a story 
that differed from the ordinary appeal, but 
somehow he had not got it over to this group. 
Then one man, the last to leave, darted back. 

“Here,” he said almost furtively, thrusting 
a dollar bill into the young teacher’s hand. “‘I 
was interested in what you had to say.” He 
turned to leave. 
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“Wait,” Laurence begged. ““Do you think 
there are other men in Keokuk who would 
be interested also?” 

The man paused, thought a minute, then 
took a Sunday-school program and a pencil 
and started to scribble. 

“ll give you the names of some leading 
businessmen around here,” he said, “but 
don’t teli °em I sent you!” 

The next morning, his first prospect, the 
owner of a hardware store, listened politely, 
then said, ‘I like what you say, young man, 
and I'll tell you what I'll do. You go talk to 
Mr. Huiskamp—he’s pretty hard to fool—and 
if he goes along with you, I will also.” 
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At first Laurence was puzzled. And then it 
occurred to him that in most cities there were 
certain kingpins, such as Mr. Webster back 
at Piney Woods, certain leaders, that the 
others followed. Getting Mr. Huiskamp to 
back him might be the Open sesame! to the 
rest of the businessmen in the city. Huiskamp 
was the owner and manager of a large manu- 
facturing business, and the leading business- 
man of the community. Laurence was granted 
an interview. 

He walked into the office with a silent 
prayer, stood before Mr. Huiskamp’s desk 
and launched into his plea for help. The fac- 
tory owner listened patiently and with some 
interest. When Laurence finished, he said, 
“Very interesting, young man. But”’—he 
spread his hands on the desk with a gesture 
of pseudo apology—‘‘I’m sorry, but to state 
it bluntly, I’m ‘given out’ for the year. It 
seems like everybody has come along at the 
same time.’’ He nodded briskly. “Thank you 
anyway, and | wish you luck.” 

The interview was obviously over. Laurence 
stood a second, staring dazedly at the man, 
then mumbled his thanks for the courtesy of 
the interview, and stumbled out. 

Back in his room, he decided to go to bed 
at once. Since the day was over as far as busi- 
ness contacts were concerned, he might try 
to go to sleep. In that way he would not miss 
supper so much. He shucked off his clothes 
and lay in the dusk thinking and, as was his 
wont, praying, quietly, sincerely and without 
embarrassment. He needed help and needed 
it badly, for someho e had failed. He 
thought back over re events, studying 
to find the clue to his failure. 

Laurence suddenly sat up in bed. He had 
had a challenge and he had muffed it. That 
man was his key. To miss him meant to miss 
the entire town. There had to be a way to get 
through. Laurence got out of bed, put his 
clothes on and went down to the street. He 
stopped at a telephone booth and looked 
up Huiskamp’s home address—then started 
walking. 

By the time he reached Huiskamp’s house, 
his emotional momentum was greater than 
when he started. Without pausing he marched 
up the steps of the big house and pressed the 
doorbell. A moment’s wait, and then the door 
came open, and there was Mr. Huiskamp, 
coat off, house slippers on. : 

“Mr. Huiskamp,”’ Laurence said, his voice 
husky with urgency, “I’ve got to talk to you.” 

The factory oWner stared at Laurence, his 
eyes narrowed in annoyance. “‘Aren’t you the 
same young fellow who came to my office this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, I am,” Laurence said, feeling the hot 
blood rise in his cheeks, “‘but I feel there were 
things I didn’t tell you—please give me a 
chance to talk to you, Mr. Huiskamp ——” 

The man was obviously irritated, but there 
was something in the desperate sincerity of 
the young teacher’s taut face, something so 
urgent in his eyes, his voice, that it got 
through to the man, past the barricade of his 
annoyance. “I don’t want to talk to you here 
now,” he said gruffly, ‘but you can come 
around to my office again tomorrow.” 


A, he turned away from the closed door 
and half stumbled down the steps toward the 
black street below, a wave of nausea swept 
over Laurence. He had done something for- 
eign to his nature. He had begged a man for a 
chance—not only begged, but pestered and 
pursued, trailing him into the privacy of his 
own home. Yet he had had no choice. This 
man was his key to the other men in the city. 

True to his word, Mr. Huiskamp gave him 
another hearing the next day, as well as.a 
small check. This victory meant a highroad to 
other men. By the end of the week he had 
raised enough money to purchase and ship 
the broom-making machine back to Piney 
Woods, to send a small sum to Uncle Ed 
against his debt, and to get to Des Moines. 

A friend of his at the university, now a 
lawyer, had arranged for him to speak before 
a civic club in that city. Laurence made his 
plea as forcefully as he knew how, but it 
produced only a pitifully small amount in 
contributions. 

“I was watching closely, Laurence,” his 
friend said when they were alone, ‘and when 


you got to the part where you described some 
of your actual experiences down in the piney 
woods, your listeners began to sit up and take 
notice ——” 

“Perhaps I should build my talk around 
them,” Laurence broke in. “I hadn’t thought 
that they would be of interest to people.” 

“You are wrong,” his friend advised. “It’s 
the personal touch that interests them. A 
racial problem or any educational problem or 
any generalized talk on poverty in the deep 
South, or anywhere else, is something that 
they hear all the time. But they will laugh or 
cry if you'll tell about the things that hap- 


THE SUMMER GIRLS 


By MARION LINEAWEAVER 


Fog this winter is thick as 
flannel; 

The water front is an icebound 
wall; 7 

The lighthouse looms by the 
frozen channel. 


Do you remember summer at 
all? 


June, and days like a chain of 
amber, 

Thirty nights like black pearls— 

To the streets of town came the 
summer girls, 

Their dresses swinging, their 
eyes singing. 


At dusk they danced on the 
yacht-club lawn 


And we watched them over the 
picket fence. 


They smiled at the boys in 
-school blazers; 


We said, ‘‘The summer will soon 
be gone.”’ 


Do you remember the white 
blouses, 


The warm lips and the light 
scent 


Of the summer girls, with arms 
bare, 


And careless glances and yellow 
hair? 


The winter fog is an icy 
smother— 


No need for the lighthouse bell. 


The boats are frozen into the 
harbor, 


The town is bare as a hollow 
shell. 


pened to you down there, because that makes 
the problem personal to them.” 

“Yourre right,” Laurence said, brightening. 
“And enough things have happened to make 
it interesting. I can work up an entire speech 
around my experiences.” 

““That’s the idea,” the friend said. 

Laurence appeared before his next audi- 
ence “loaded for bear.’’ As he swayed them 
back and forth alternately between a good 
laugh and tears, he softened not only their 
hearts but their pocketbooks. The meeting 
netted him a tidy sum and an excellent list of 
names to call upon. 

A businessman gave him valuable advice: 
“If you expect to get regular financial support 
out of businessmen, be sure and keep your 
facts and your records straight. Keep an ac- 
curate record of all income, all outgo, and 
have a regular annual audit. Then you will 
have a financial statement which you will be 
able to show at any time. It will reassure the 
businessman, in terms he understands. If he 
is convinced your school is ‘good business’ 
he will support it.” 


As he moved from town to town, Lau- 
rence’s confidence increased and his skill as 
a solicitor took shape. He spoke before church 
groups, luncheon clubs, civic organizations 
and even private parties. 

One afternoon he was standing in front of 
a bank building in Cedar Rapids, lowa, when 
he saw a lion-headed old man drive by in an 
electric car. 

“Who is that?’’ he asked a man near him. 

“That is Mr. Douglas—president of the 
starch works.” 

Next morning, Laurence was at the starch- 
works office with a request to see Mr. George 
Douglas. To his surprise, he was granted an 
immediate interview. He walked in, paused a 
timid moment as he faced the huge, aristocratic 
old gentleman, and then, girding up his cour- 
age, told his story of the neglected Negro chil- 
dren in the woods, with the emphasis on what 
he had done about it. 


Dousias asked several pointed questions 
about how he intended to run the school and 
tu handle his funds; what he was going to do 
tc_ © faculty; what sort of buildings he ex- 
pected to put up. When Laurence had an- 
swered to his apparent satisfaction the old 
man filled in a check. 

“T like your ideas, Mr. Jones,” he said, with 
a keen glance at the young man before him. 
‘*‘They sound practical. I wish you luck. Come 
back and see me again.” 

He tore out the check and handed it to 
Laurence. The check was for $50. 

Two days later, when Laurence was stand- 
ing in a bank getting a draft for the money he 
had collected so he could send it to the bank 
at Braxton, he felt a heavy hand on his shoul- 
der and, turning, saw Mr. Douglas. 

“You know, Mr. Jones,” he said thought- 
fully, “‘the job you are trying to do has stayed 
in my mind, and IJ have regretted that I didn’t 
give you more when you were in my Office. 
I'd like to add this, and God bless you.” 

He pressed a bill into Laurence’s hand and 
strode off before the startled young man could 
thank him. Laurence stared at the crisp piece 
of paper in his hand and gasped. It was the 
first $100 bill that he had ever seen. 

Laurence wound up his Iowa venture with 
a broom-making machine, clear of his debt to 
Uncle Ed, several hundred dollars toward the 
next year’s Operating expenses, and enough to 
get himself and a new faculty member back to 
Piney Woods. 

In Des Moines he had run into a former 
acquaintance, an artistic and_ intellectual 
young colored man named Louis Watson, 
who had found no niche for his talents beyond 
being a hotel porter. Louis was fascinated 
with the life that Laurence described at Piney 
Woods, and was eager to do something more 
important for the world than carry baggage. 
He decided to go back with Laurence with no 
hope of salary, but with an enthusiasm for 
helping a mass of eager children. 


The second year of the Piney Woods School 
opened with five teachers and over a hundred 
students. Besides its principal, Laurence, there 
was Louis Watson. Yancy had married .a 
young teacher and brought her back to help. 
There was another young woman, a: former 
student of Laurence’s named Doschia Weath- 
ersby. 

The addition of two women teachers made 
it possible to add a “training kitchen’? which 


offered the girls advanced training in cooking ° 


as well as better food for everyone. A second 
check from Emily Howland, the woman who 
had been Piney Woods’ first donor, came in 
with the request that a hand press be bought 
and a school paper be put out so that she 
could receive regular news about what was 
happening at the school. The press was in- 
stalled and used to instruct students in the art 
of printing, as well. 

Some of the older men, satisfied with a smat- 
tering of ‘readin’ an’ writin’, had dropped 
out. But William Dixon was still there, as were 
Laurence’s original trio of “log boys.” 

On opening day he stood before the rows of 
eager, young faces, many of them betraying 
the curiosity and half fear of new students for 
whom this was a strange and awesome experi- 
ence. He spoke to them in simple words of 
what they might expect at Piney Woods. 
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The children before him, warmed } 
kindness of his smile, stirred by the pror 1 
his words, began to relax—and look fo}! 
to the days ahead. Young as he was, th¢ 
dren were drawn to him by far more th 
cational ties. He was their teacher, theirg 
their friend; he was the common “father 
had come to bring them a chance fo; 
they had not known existed. His very pra 
seemed to provoke in the neglected chi 
desire to be “‘good,”’ “‘honest,”’ “thrifty} 
“kind.”’ As one student later describe 
feeling they all had for their ’fesser; 
could not look into eyes like that and 

Louis Watson took over classes if 
reading and writing, and the role of 
keeper for the school. 

Young Watson, as Laurence befo 
was both fascinated and horrified, as t 
iday season approached, with the Chi 
plans of the woods folk for their trac 
frolics. The extreme poverty which fl 
few years, with the aid of the boll wee 
brought meant scarcely fireworks mor 
year, let alone ‘“‘gif’s.”’ 

“Let’s give them a real Christmas, 
suggested impulsively. 

““We can bring in a tree from the wo 
decorate it,” Laurence said, “‘and have 
services, But we haven’t any money fo 

“T’ll figure something,”’ Louis said, h 
dreamy. “‘I’d like to show these poor lit 
what Christmas can mean.”’ | 

“Do what you wish,” Laurence said) 
so it doesn’t cost anything.” | 


; 
, 


The young man, his thin, sensiti 
alight, began working on his project wy 
verish intensity. Each night, after a str 
day of teaching and office work, he ste 
till nearly morning, working on his “q 
mas boxes.”’ He had written home 
mother in Iowa for tiny candles and tre 
rations. The rest he was making by ha 
worked out hand-designed motto 
each child, which he laboriously lette 
hand, then decorated with painted bor 
trailing holly and mistletoe. The boxes 
of pasteboard and colored tissue, were 
dividually made with children’s nai 
gleaming reds and greens and silver, th 
decorated with hand-painted Christmas 

Other teachers caught the spirit and 
working on an a cappella concert, 
Christmas songs and rehearsing them w 
students. 

As Christmas Day approached and 
spread through the community abo} 
school party, Laurence wondered k 
would appeal in comparison to the fro) 

People of all ages began pouring ir 
school grounds on Christmas morning 
all came—from gray-bearded oldsters: 
smallest, newest babies in their mothers} 

That day, for the first time, the piney; 


folks traded their fireworks and whis| 
smoke-filled rooms for a simple sermor 
concert of sacred music. As Laurence 
to them, looking out over the hushed ‘ 
he saw eyes that feasted with heart- 
pleasure on the stage decked with pi 
cedar boughs. If he had any doubts at ¢ 
were dispelled as they joined wholehe 
in the religious music, lifting their vo 
Glory Hallelujah to de New-Born Kin 
crooning with a softer joy Mary Had 4 
He knew that a genuine Christmas spi 
found a place in their lives and was th 
that Louis Watson had suggested the sé 
And then, the Christmas tree! 
How all the little brown folk gas 
shrieked with pleasure when the curtai 
parted and they saw their first C 
tree—a tall, stately pine shimmering 


| 
| 


lights of a hundred candles, bright * 
ored balls and trailing “snow.” At iti 
all Watson’s gaily decorated Christmas 
lay, filled with candy and nuts, each onl 
ing the name of a child. 

For Laurence this was the happiest 
most miserable Christmas that he ha 
spent. 

That Louis Watson had literally ¥ 
himself to death to create this joyful s 
a tragic aftermath of the holiday. Tw 
after Christmas—his frail constitution 
ened by poor diet, the drafty cabin 4 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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derarm comparison tests made by doc- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82 
own exhausting enthusiasm for bringing joy 
to these poor children—Louis died. 

As Laurence wired Watson’s mother, then 
shipped the body home, he realized that in his 
poverty and his dedication to the school he 
could not accompany his friend’s body for its 
last rites. He knew, also, that Louis would 
have understood. 

This was the first human life that went into 
the creation of Piney Woods. 


Despite the sadness of losing his young as- 
sociate, the pressure of money worries, the 
problems of feeding his “flock,”’ Laurence 
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made certain that winter that he did not neg- 
lect his white neighbors. Good neighbors, for 
him, truly meant “good fences”— against the 
ever-present threat of the Southern social 
climate. 

When he had first discovered clever young 
Yancy’s varying talents—at carpentry, veteri- 
nary work and farming—Laurence had put his 
young colleague at the “use of the commu- 
nity”: to be called on by any farmer, white or 
colored, any time he was needed for help or 
advice about a building, stock, trees or vegeta- 
ble garden. Whenever Principal Jones heard of 
an illness or 2 death in a neighboring house, 
he dispatched a couple of students to chop 
firewood, cook or nurse till the crisis was past. 
When there was any sort of program sched- 
uled at the school, he sent out generous invi- 
tations that included the entire countryside, 
white and colored. And any day, at any hour, 
visitors were welcome to “‘come see what 
they’re doing in the woods.” 

If there was any work to be done at Piney 
Woods for which the school could afford to 
pay, but which the students were unable to do, 
Laurence hired some local man so that he 
could come and not only do the job but be- 
come acquainted with the school, and carry 
what he saw back home. 

Laurence’s Iowa trip paid off in another 
way. All the people he talked to he asked to 
send things they had no use for to the school. 
All winter the boxes came in. They contained 
books, magazines, used clothes and blankets. 
Laurence and his teachers carefully sorted out 
these things, writing itemized thanks to each 
donor, then they distributed to the students 
what they could use. A great many things that 
came in, however, were not usable by the 
children or the school—a quantity of men’s 
topcoats and suits, some women’s evening 
dresses, hats and jewelry. Laurence decided to 
put them up for local sale or barter. The 
school could always use food. So he sent word 
around to the local colored farmers and their 
wives that the following Saturday they could 
come with farm produce and trade for the 
merchandise. 

He disposed of his first batch of merchan- 
dise for several dollars in cash and enough 
food to feed his school for a week. With boxes 
arriving regularly, he decided to launch this as 
regular custom. 

After several successful “‘sales,” word reached 
Laurence that a needy white farmer had been 
curious about where his colored neighbor got 
his warm winter coat. Sensing that this was a 
handmade opportunity to further good will, 
Laurence quickly sent out word to the white 
community that everyone was welcome to 
come and buy—or barter. 

It was not long before the poor folks of 
Piney Woods of both colors were spending a 
comfortable winter wrapped up in the cast-off 
warm coats and suits of Northern businessmen. 





One day John Webster ran into a poor white 
farmer he had known for many years bundled 
up in a beautiful banker’s special with a high 
fur collar which curled up around his ears. 

“Where did you get that overcoat?’ asked 
Webster. 


. “Down’t the nigger school,” the old man 


said gleefully. “‘Paid a dollar fo’ it!” 

Webster shook his head in amazement and 
walked on. It was a fabulous coat easily worth 
$25 secondhand. He wondered where ‘“‘that 
crazy Jones” had got the coat. But then he re- 
membered how Jones had got ten thousand 
feet of lumber once, and he decided there was 
no need to ask. 

As winter softened into spring more work 
was put in on the garden, more land cleared. 
Laurence felt the need for a work animal to 
help, but a mule cost $150 and he just did 
not have the money. He and Yancy put their 
heads together and decided that they could 
spare $20 toward buying an animal if they 
could find one for that. They scoured the 
country and finally found a little jenny that 
had been trained for harness. She was slow- 
going, but a far sight better than pushing the 
plow by hand. Literally, inch by inch the 
teachers and the boys made a garden. 


Commencement day in May found Piney 
Woods closing its second successful year and 
ready to go into a busy summer program. 


Laurence was heading north with his eyes ona 
bigger budget for the following year. 

The students were going home, to help their 
families with the crops, and taking back to 
their communities the techniques they had 
learned during the year. The Yancys planned 
to stay on at the cabin, to watch the garden 
and bring in the crops. Doschia Weathersby 
planned to visit backwoods people, to organ- 
ize rural improvement groups, cooking classes, 
corn and poultry clubs among the most iso- 
lated farming areas—a courageous program 
for a girl still in her twenties. 

On his whirlwind Northern tour Laurence 
was able to raise much more money and get 
the promise of much more help in less time. 
On this trip, also, he personally met Capt. Asa 
Turner, the man who had liked “what you’re 
doing in your corner of the vineyard.” It was 
a quick blossoming of a long and close friend- 
ship: “Uncle Asa” promptly pledged $100 if 
the colored people of Des Moines would equal 
it, which they promptly did. He also promised 
the young teacher that he would come down 
“and look around” Piney Woods. 

Laurence was back at the school in time for 
the opening-day services. As he listened to 
both teachers and students as they described 
their summer’s activities, he knew that “the 
spirit of Piney Woods” had begun to catch 
and inspire. 

Doschia Weathersby told about the enthu- 
siasm with which the farm women had greeted 
her cooking demonstrations and of their hus- 
bands’ interest in forming clubs for the com- 
petitive raising of corn and poultry. 
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Women have a smile for every joy, 
a tear for every sorrow, a consola- 
tion for every grief, an excuse for 
every fault, a prayer for every mis- 
fortune, and encouragement for ev- 


ery hope. 
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One giri told about gathering the small chil- 
dren in her neighborhood and teaching them 
their ABC’s. A boy, from what he had learned 
about carpentry at school, had built a shed 
on his father’s farm. Another boy told how, 
by selecting good corn for planting, he had 
raised ten more bushels an acre than his father 
and a neighboring farmer on the same kind of 
land. 

Everyone—teachers and _ students—Lau- 
rence realized with a warm sense of gratitude, 
had really tried to do something that summer 
to improve conditions in their region. 

Miss Howland, who had sent the money 
for the hand press, delighted with the reports 
that Jones had mailed her, sent a check for the 
purchase of a larger press so that the school 
could put out a regular monthly newspaper. 
He immediately bought the press, and The 
Pine Torch, with its slogan, ‘““Give the people 
light—they will find the way,” came into being. 

Laurence wrote most of the copy for the 
newspaper, using backwoods sayings and 
letters from students to lighten his editorials 
and give the “flavor” of the region. It was 
not long until he could leave the typesetting 
and most of the operational work to some of 
the older students. 


One of the most obvious needs of the school * 


was for a piano or organ. True, they had 
song—just as would come from any group of 
colored folk anywhere—but it could mean so 
much more if properly accompanied. Uncle 
Ed Taylor reported that he had seen a used 
piano in Jackson for $30. Although money was 
coming in, food and school supplies used it 
up, and Laurence could not see the justifica- 
tion for spending even this much for the 
piano. 

“Ah likes music,’ Amon Gibson said, ‘‘an’ 
Ah’d like to do something for the school this 
year too. I got me one bale of cotton I been 
holding. Mebbe I could sell it and get that 
pianner and have a little lef’ too.” 

“You had better hang on to that cotton 
yourself,” Laurence advised, thinking of the 
long winter ahead when a family could easily 
see the bottom of the potato and meal barrels 
before winter loosed its harsh hand. 
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The next day Laurence saw Amon ¢ 
triumphantly into the clearing with the 
in his wagon. 

“I got it, *fesser, I got that pianner,” 
cried joyfully. ““They give me fifty dol] 
my cotton, so I got this and have twenty 
go thoo the winter on.” q 

Laurence winced at the thought 
much that money meant to the Gi 
ily. 
“‘Now,” said Amon, “I wants to heg 
give some music.” 


0 





one of the teachers sat down to play, 
hastily assembled group of students} 
into delighted song. As Laurence loo| 
Amon’s weather-beaten face, saw the ¢ 
delight as he listened, he hoped that n 
would happen that winter to cause him 
gret his impulsive and generous act. _ 
Six months later, Laurence had his a 
“°Fesser,” said Amon, “I ain’t never ef 
I bought dat pianner. Of co’se I only g) 
dollars fo’ my cotton, but you know, it) 
since I done dat, money has come to 1 
been able to git hold of money dat I we 
nevah seen if I hadn’t done it. Yep, se 
ful glad I done it!” 
Amon was not the only one who f 
that anything connected with Piney 
School or the “‘little fesser’’ would brin 
luck. 
As they watched Piney Woods go jj 
third year, the local colored people, wl 
seen this strange institution develop an 
without visible means of support, sho 
heads in wonder, and decided it was 
stay. They carried their children dusty 
to deliver them to the little ’fesser; they 
with hushed awe about this strange! 
man who so obviously ‘“thad a han’.” | : 
the “‘conjuhs’” were influences for they} 
they decided that the little *fesser and hil 
dan a mystery” school was a power fi on 
White folk felt the spirit too—not the 
magic of the conjurers, but the pleasa nt 
of coin, as dark farmers planted good (i 
place of weevily cotton and bought new . 
and furniture, and talked of “‘mebbe oj 
piece of lan’” when they got a little) 
With such tangible rewards as these, thi 
were content to let the little *fesser thr 
} 
| 


|} 

/ 
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magic around. 

Another happening helped add up 
rence’s growing reputation for white 
On stormy days the shuttered cabin 
allowed scant light. With Yancy’s helf 
rence “‘put a hole in his roof” and gla 
over. The first skylight in that part q 
sissippi somehow gave the woods fo 
notion that this window in the roof kK 
*fesser in touch with the Boss above. 


From the first time that Laurene 
walked into John Webster’s office 
sensed that this man would be his ke! 
in his relationship with the local whi 
munity. Not only was Webster a man 
nate integrity, with a strong sense of 
but he was also a man of power in thi 
munity, the owner of a successful bi 
and one with whom most of the whit 
business relationships. His word carrie 
weight for miles around, even in Jacks¢ 
very fact that Webster had helped the 
and was friendly to it, caused other 
help, also, but, more important, kep 
more from hindering. 

One day Laurence received a surpril 
from a Doctor Simmons, one of Jag 
influential citizens. 

“Just dropped in to see what is goif 
he said: 

“T would be pleased to show you wif} 
are doing,” Laurence offered. © 

Laurence immediately sent out stud 
call a meeting of everyone in the chap 
vately hurried a fast-legged one off 
sawmill to bring John Webster over, al 
others scurrying to other duties. 

When the students had assembled 
rence introduced their guest, who w 
startled to be among an all-black ga 
seated him on the stage, and then 
students sing spirituals for him. 
greatly relieved when he saw John 
enter. So was Doctor Simmons. 
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who were old acquaintances, shook 
aurence said, “I was hoping Mr. 
could join us for your speech, doc- 


7 


>) seemed startled. 

ssir.’ The winning smile on Lau- 
sce did not hide its firmness. “We 
}ye distinguished visitors every day, 
rsimmons, and our students would 
fle some ‘take home’ wisdom, some 
it they can keep for guidance. I think 
‘}rt of education for our children to 
«meet and listen to guests from the 
eit gives them a broader picture of the 


oe Professah Jones ——” Doctor 










wve said enough, Professah Jones,” 
immons said, obviously flattered. 
1). few words.” 

‘hod doctor, under the spell of the 
yind the enthusiasm of those eager 
sont of him, said quite a few words— 
Ejurst into a flight of oratory which 
himself spellbound. It was a good 
yhd when it was over John Webster 
dim warmly by the hand and con- 
1/1 him. Laurence smiled his approval. 
e! publicly thanked Doctor Simmons 
.2ssage, dismissed chapel, and turned 
4) men still seated on the stage. 

., he said, “‘I want you to have 
th us.” 

+ Simmons rose from his chair hastily, 
flity on his face turned to fiery anger, 
Ne off the stage. John Webster was 
i), as4Laurence had bet he would be, 











/ along, doctor,” he said in his even, 
$= voice, ‘‘let’s take the professah up 
Fer. I'll bet he feeds us fried chicken!” 
t/ Simmons relaxed, although grave 
bis still reflected in his eyes, and al- 
Inself to be led to a little room— 
aly prepared just the past week for 
yccasion—where there was a neat 
®) already set for three. Two girls, in 

‘e uniforms, stood ready to wait on 




















‘ted, gentlemen,” Laurence said. 

5 men sat down. Jones motioned to 
kirls to begin serving them, which 
bringing in a huge platter of fried 
several dishes of vegetables and a 
plate of corn bread—all of which 
_ especially prepared while chapel 
ere going on. 
ebster looked up. ““Aren’t you going 
5) Professah Jones?” he asked. 

e glanced at Doctor Simmons, who 
es on that platter of chicken. 
“se, Professah Jones,” the doctor 


Wversation was lively, the food was 
» and few men can part other than 
\\vhen their stomachs are satisfied. 
f mmons went his way after expressing 
fi iation of the privilege of seeing what 
kz place at the school. 

f/2e walked part of the way with John 
eioward the sawmill office. As he 
'’ go back to the school his warm 
§ wed what was in his heart. 

4) you, Mr. Webster,” he said quietly. 
i> more than welcome.” Webster re- 
#) a smile. ““Let me know any time 
‘S)need me. I believe in what you're 
fin there.” 

piv you do,” Laurence said. 


fist severe test of John Webster’s 
1) was not known to Jones for many 


fal Jones was anxious to have men 
‘§hool, men whose word both North- 
d Mississippians would respect. If 
‘Pods could bring favorable attention 
Clamunity, and a stream of Northern 
Ito its coffers, everyone would be 


€ 

4). great gratification to him when he 
« yord that “Uncle Asa’”’ Turner was 
4 ome to Mississippi for the sole pur- 
{ooking over’ the job that Laurence 
1) “in his corner of the vineyard.” 
{/Asa, tall, gaunt, personable and 
‘ian, was a giant in more ways than 
'a fortune amassed late in life, head 
va Corn Growers Association, and 
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with an international reputation on agricul- 
tural matters, his interest in Piney Woods 
School was something to be pleased about. 

Jones planned Piney Woods’ first farmers’ 
conference to which he invited all the farmers 
for miles around, both white and colored. 
Students were put to work whitewashing 
buildings and sheds, building extra benches. 
To piece out the meager supply of food, 
students were sent to gather all they could beg 
or borrow. 


Firty white farmers from the Braxton com- 
munity joined with over six hundred colored 
to hear Captain Turner speak on his experi- 
ments in corn, on good farming practices. Be- 
fore and after his speech the students sang 
spirituals to Uncle Asa’s beaming pleasure. 
After the speech, dinner was served. 

The next morning Webster found Jones 
waiting for him at the sawmill office. 

“Captain Turner is thinking of writing the 
Piney Woods School into his will,’ Laurence 
said, coming straight to the point, “‘but he 
wants to come over and visit with you and get 
the local reaction first. May I bring him and 
his wife over to be your guests this afternoon?” 

““Of co’se,”” Webster replied. 

“‘T have another favor,’ Laurence went on. 
“I haven’t any means of conveyance at the 
school in which to bring them. May I borrow 
your buggy? The captain is too old to walk.” 

“The buggy’s outside,’ Webster said. ““They 
can spend the night with us.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Webster.” 

That afternoon, while it was still daylight, 
Jones, with Captain and Mrs. Turner beside 
him in the single-seated buggy, drove to the 
Websters’ house. 

The next morning, Laurence put his guests 
on the train at Braxton for their return trip 
north, left the buggy at the sawmill and went 
back to the school. 

The next day John Webster’s uncle came to 
the sawmill office. “I come to warn you, 
John,” he said, his eyes troubled, “‘they’re say- 
ing hard words about you.” 

“What do you mean?” Webster asked. 

The older man leaned over the desk, his 
voice dropped to a whisper. “It’s about that 
nigger down at the school. You’ve got too 
frien ly, John.” g 

“Get to the point,’ Webster said sharply. 
“What is it they’re saying? What have I done?” 

“Taken those Northern Yankees right into 
your house,”’ said his uncle. 

“You mean the Turners?’’ Webster gasped 
in amazement. ‘““Why, don’t you know who 
they are?” 

The older man raised a placating hand. 
“Sure, sure, I know who they are, but they’s 
folks who don’t—folks say as how you took 
them damnyankees right into your home, 
after they'd come from down there at the 
school where they’d been living with the nig- 
gers, and you allowed that nigger to go up- 
stairs in your house, and they allowed him to 
sit right up beside them in that buggy.” 

Webster could see it all now. The buggy 
with only one seat and the baggage that had to 
be fetched from upstairs. Also, he and Jones 
had stood around talking while they waited 
for the Turners. 

“You bes’ be careful,’ warned the older 
man as he left. 

For several days John Webster tried to ig- 
nore the ugly talk that he knew was floating 
around, hoping that it would die out. But this 
was a juicy morsel for gossip in a rural com- 
munity which lacked excitement. He knew that 
the talk was getting worse by the troubled look 
in his wife’s eyes. 

Finally, Webster realized that something 
must be done to stop it when his storekeeper, 
Manuel, drew him aside and told him there 
was talk of getting up a mob to go “whup that 
nigger good”? for his impertinences and then 
send him, with a good coat of tar and feathers, 
back ‘‘where he belonged.’ It might even end 
up, if the spirit of the mob became ugly, in 
something worse. 

Webster strode out of the store to his office, 
where he sent for two of his oldest and most 
reliable hands. They both had families, both 
had sons on the payroll of the mill; and more 
important, they had the confidence of the 
other workers, who represented a cross section 
of the community. He asked them if they had 





heard about the threats against Jones and his 
school. They admitted that they had. 

“This has got to stop,” he said with a final- 
ity that left no doubt. “I am going to hold you 
two responsible for doing it for me. If any- 
thing happens to Jones or that school, I will 
shut down this sawmill and personally see to 
it that every guilty person is arrested or run 
out of the country. You go back and tell those 
fellows that I know who they are, and I also 
know exactly how to reach the Federal author- 
ities, if they keep on with their plans.” 

The would-be troublemakers knew that 
John Webster meant just what he said. In a 
few weeks it had all blown over. 
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When, as the head of an institution in which 
the entire community took pride, Laurence 
heard about his narrow escape twenty years 
later, he asked Webster why he had not told 
him about it before. 

“IT was ashamed for us all,’ Webster said. 
‘*‘And the only reason I’m telling you now is 
because it is all past. And besides’’—his head 
lifted in a true Southern pride—‘nobody that 
really knew you was in on it. It was outsiders, 
ignorant outsiders, who had nothin’ else to do 
but stir up a ruckus.” 

And Jones agreed. He had found that South- 
ern men, at heart, were no different from any 
others. If given the information, the truth, 
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e Flowers express man’s hope for 
everlasting peace. Their delicate 

beauty and fragrance shut out doubt 
and darkness by symbolizing the love 


we hold for those we've lost. 


And, because we love, we grieve. 
But, because we have faith, we 
look forward to immortality. To our 
soul’s unspoken question on these 
solemn occasions, flowers whisper 


comfortingly, ‘““Hope!”’ 


Secause... like life... flowers flourish 
and fade. But there is something 

in their vital beauty that cannot 
wholly perish. 

When you can’t be there with those 
who grieve, Flowers- By - Wire 


carry your sympathy across the miles. 
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THE RIGHT SHOPS 
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they would do the right thing. Webster was 
living, breathing proof of this. 


The summer of 1912 Principal Jones once 
more headed north. Although he had said 
nothing to his colleagues about it, he had an- 
other serious thought in his mind, besides 
soliciting funds. 

Ever since that night in Iowa City, when he 
had met that “bright little woman’? who was 
raising money for the Kentucky college, while 
he was still an undergraduate, Grace Allen 
had occupied a special place in his mind. 
Though he had not seen her since then, he had 
met no other woman who in any way shad- 
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ighthearted and lovely—an ar- 
rangement of one perfect rose 
surrounded by twinkling pastel 
candles that float. For small tables, 
one candle, a few roses and a snip of 
ivy are just as pretty and charming. 
You can make the candles yourself. 
They are easy to do. Once tried, 
you'll make them for your friends. 
Gather together two or three 
empty coffee cans, two pot holders, 
some heavy grocery twine, a pair of 


scissors, a small wooden stick (use - 


a pencil without an eraser if you 
haven’t anything else), some news- 
papers, a skillet, several packages 
of gold, silver and varicolored 
metallic sprinkles, and an assort- 
ment of individual gelatin molds. 
Stars, hearts, bells and simple round 
fluted molds make beautiful candles. 
The candles are made of ordinary 
paraffin (the kind you use for seal- 
ing jelly). One package makes about 
12 candles, depending on the size of 
the molds. You will also need some 
small tubes of artists’ oil colors. 
Water colors will not dissolve in 
paraffin. 

Bend coffee cans, one for each 
color you are going to use, to make a 
pouring lip. Heat the paraffin in the 
cans, set ina skillet of gently boiling 
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owed his memory of this enthusiastic, ¢ 
ing and capable teacher. When he had & 
he had been a college boy without even 
Now he was the founder and the princip 
going school that was already attractin 
attention. They had corresponded in 
tently through the years, and from one| 
letters he learned that she was going to! 
the summer in Des Moines. 

When he met her there Grace Allen 
to be all that Laurence had remembere} 
more. A few years older in age and muc 
in experience than he, this indefatigable | 
had already behind her her work for th¢ 
tucky institution, and a school in Burlij 


| 
| | 

ie 
BY ANN C. SMITH | 







water. When paraffin is melted, — 
gradually add the color, a little at a 
time, until you get the desired | 
shade. (Later, when the candles 
harden, they will be a shade lighter | 
than they were in the liquid form.) 
The colors dissolve slowly, so keep 
stirring. Cut pieces of string about 
3” long and dip in paraffin several 
times to stiffen and coat them well. 
Set wicks aside on a table spread 
with newspapers and topped with 
waxed paper. 

Fill the molds with melted paraf- 
fin, keeping the pot holders handy. 
The molds will start to skin over and 
set in 5 to 10 minutes. Then dip the 
wicks in the center and hold them 
until they will stand upright. If the 
twine you have seems too fragile, 
twist two pieces together, wax them 
as suggested. Before the candles get 
too firm on top, decorate with 
metallic sprinkles. Set the molds in 
a cool place overnight (but not in 
the refrigerator as they will crack if 
cooled too quickly). 

To unmold, dip in very hot water, | 
lift candles out of molds by their 
wicks. Set them on waxed paper for 
a few minutes until they dry. Snip 
off wicks to desired length. The 
candles will burn for about 2 hours. 
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sh she had founded for colored chil- 
vhich had proved so successful that 

», e families had asked permission to 
%) children. When public funds made 
/no longer necessary, she had gone 
uc Jniversity of Chicago to take special 
a | public speaking, preparatory to do- 
9) relations work. From there she had 
soliciting work for Eckstein-Norton, 
was doing at the time Laurence first 
jad in which she had been extremely 
















ellen was fascinated with everything 
young principal—except his bushy 


on earth made you do that!’’ she 
the first sight of her serious young 
can’t even see you for all that 


=e grinned sheepishly. ‘““There wasn’t 
way to make the people listen,”’ he 


u/ ean to get their attention,”’ bantered 
1), her lively brown eyes glinting with 
. “They probably stood around in 
lence.’’ She sighed with mock sad- 





i 
Jd I remembered you as a rather 
young man.” 

¢1e a couple more good years, with a 
i yuildings, and maybe I can afford to 
\a,’’ Laurence said. “But not now.” 
2 big job that lay ahead, the couple 
1 on to wait, and they were married 
)yines, honeymooned briefly in Min- 
‘en Laurence left his bride with his 
id went valiantly back at his job of 
ney: 

i such a partner to help with his work 
i} oods was, for the little ’fesser, a 
! nbelievably good fortune. A woman 
jtable energy, she was equipped to 
jlish, sewing, handicrafts, a compe= 
_worker, and an expert at raising 
‘nove all she was fascinated with the 
doing. 

ruing day of the fourth year of Piney 
‘hool, when the students and the 
)thered at the grounds for the serv- 
ence appeared before them with 


























roduced her a gasp of astonishment 
taneous craning of necks took place 
plehearted country folk sought to 
mselves just what their little *fesser 
fo’ hisself.”’ 

3, Students, parents all spoke, but 
ve eye of the audience for once was 
Jeir little *fesser but on the small, 
led woman who sat so quietly but 
ed with such intensity to what was 
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jiey had all finished Laurence rose, 
1) ted the teachers and the students on 
done. He announced another farm- 
ence at the school. Then he called 
ife to say a few words. 


‘nes had a message of hope and en- 
mt that went right to the hearts of 
(2rs. Furthermore, she had plans 
+ launched into with heartening en- 


* e services, an old man caught Lau- 
f)ae arm. “’Fesser,”’ he said, “‘we all 
in you was de bes’ man and de bes’ 
| we all evah seed, but since we has 
!/d lady and heered her, we’s decided 
{/s gone an’ beat yo’se’f!”” 
i) woman was even more forthright. 
_ she said in a voice deep with emo- 
hall loves you, but we was afeared dat 
{) go an’ bring back some hifalutin’ 
| buldn’t notice us poor folks.”” She 
\jh heartfelt relief. ““We is all so glad 
tid well!” 
i ones had listened with eager atten- 
» her young husband had told her of 
‘oods of Mississippi, but what she 
1 had not quite prepared her for what 
\ that sea of black faces that were 
| yard her with a light of hope. 
14, children, children. Orphans, chil- 
' ves, children.of broken homes. The 
4) always the same: a terrible crop 
)money for tuition. A load of hay for 
| wo dozen jars of preserves for an- 
ir live geese for a third. But for the 
| ere was nothing. 
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“Eighty-five boarders—but perhaps we can 
squeeze in a hundred,’ Laurence decided. 
“Then we will take as many day students as 
we can possibly handle.” 

Day students! The children who were no 
more than five or six miles away. Barefoot 
black youngsters sturdy enough to walk. When 
the weather was freezing they wrapped their 
feet in burlap and came anyway. 

One girl, whose mother was dead and who 
had five younger children to look after, set her- 
self a schedule (and kept it) for the year: ‘‘Stay 
home weekends and cook and clean for the 
week ahead, then walk seven miles to Piney 
Woods, room with some relatives that lived 
nearby during the week, then walk the seven 
miles home on Friday night, to clean, cook, 
wash and scrub to last the next week.” 

As Mrs. Jones made such notations, she re- 
alized, as Laurence had told her, how heart- 
breaking it was to turn anyone down. 


Wren the opening day was finally over, the 
“bride and groom” sat before a pine-knot fire 
in the little cabin which was their first home. 
Grace Jones put down the pencil with which 
she had been making notes of immediate 
needs. 

“I knew from what you had told me,”’ she 
said slowly, “that it would be heartbreaking. 
But somehow I didn’t quite realize there 
would be so many, and so pitifully poor.’ She 
looked at her husband. ‘“‘How many children 
are there in this area, children for whom Piney 
Woods School is the only real educational 
facility?” 

Laurence looked across at his wife with a 
half-sad smile. “‘Eleven thousand, two hun- 
dred and fifty,”’ he said. 

“Eleven thousand, two hundred and fifty!” 
Grace echoed. ‘‘And we have room for a hun- 
dred!” 

“‘When we started three years ago we didn’t 
have room for ten,’’ Laurence reminded her. 

“IT know,’ murmured his wife, her wide 
eyes fixed on the glowing logs. “If you had 
hunted the world over, you couldn’t have 
picked a spot where a job was more needed.” 
She smiled, her face alight with purpose. 
“What a place to dedicate your life!”’ 

The next day, when classes officially began 
at Piney Woods, there was an enrollment of 
169 students, and a staff of eight teachers. 

The Braxton community, deeply impressed 
by what was happening, primarily through 
the generosity of Webster, Mangum, Everett 
and Cox, came forward with the offer of a 
dormitory for the girls, and in a short time 
Braxton Hall, with facilities for housing forty 
girls, was added to the physical plant. In 
addition, from the lumber that was left over, 
the teachers and students built a one-room 
manual-training shop. 

Not to be outdone, the farmers nearby cut 
enough timber out of the pine forests to build 
a little log cabin for a blacksmith shop and 
one in which to make brooms. 

With the place taking on the look of a real 
school campus, more and more students ap- 
plied for admission. 

“‘We must have buildings—more and more 
buildings,’’ Grace Jones decided. 

“It’s taken all I could raise each summer 
to keep us in food through the year,” her 
husband said. 

“It’ll be different next year,’’ she promised. 
“With both of us working, we should raise at 
least twice as much, shouldn’t we?” 

When she was not teaching classes, Mrs. 
Jones went out into the community, organiz- 
ing sewing, cooking and canning groups. With 
her help Laurence brought off his farmers’ 
conference and his corn show, both of which 
were enthusiastically attended. 

Local women were invited to join the can- 
ning, sewing and handicraft classes at the 
school. Sometimes the local men ‘“‘drapped 
by” to pick up what information they could. 

Amon Gibson appeared almost every day. 
Mrs. Gibson, who did day work for the white 
folks at Braxton, made tremulous reports to 
her husband of the fact that ‘“‘Crazy’’ Jones 
was still talked about, and sometimes some of 
them talked ‘“‘hard”’ of him, but most of them, 
the good men like Mr. Mangum or Mr. Web- 
ster or Mr. Cox, “‘why, dey would perk right 
up and say, ‘You jus’ wait till he makes a 
misstep befo’ you start talkin’.’’? And the 
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white ladies, “soon as dey got to know 
Missus Jones, why, dey started talkin’ right 
up fer her in front of ev body.” ; 

Grace Jones realized the wisdom of her 
husband’s approach to the white world with 
which they had to live. Sharing his innate love 
for the “whole human race,” it was not dif- 
ficult for her to accept the inbred prejudices 
of the community, and show her good will by 
acts of kindness and neighborliness. 

During an influenza epidemic that winter 
which swept the community, white and col- 
ored, with devastating swiftness, everyone at 
the school jumped in with a hearty good will 
to help out. Teachers and students went from 
house to house, nursing, cheering up the sick, 
and doing household and outside work. At 
Christmastime, groups of singers toured the 
homes of the crippled and sick and sang carols. 

This was a kind of good will that could not 
be overlooked. The kind of human warmth 
against which there is no defense. More and 
more, the word spread from person to person, 
and house to house, to “leave that nigger 
alone.” In a way it was a command, a sort of 
community sentiment, and yet the going was 
and would still be “‘touchy.” 

Toward spring, Piney Woods scheduled a 
concert for Friday evening. A half hour before 
it took place Laurence was startled when a 
white man, a Mr. Barwick from Braxton, sud- 
denly appeared at the school grounds wearing 
a brace of six-shooters. 

“What is wrong? What has happened?” 
Laurence asked. 

‘Nothing yet,” said Barwick grimly, taking 
a sturdy-legged stand near the chapel door, 
where the light would fall on him. “I heard 
there was some old rowdy white boys was 
a-goin’ to get likkered up an’ come down here 
and break up you-all’s concert. An’ I just 
wanted to stand here where I could discourage 
em a little!” 

Yes, Laurence remembered, Grace had 
helped nurse Barwick’s wife a month or so 
before. He sincerely hoped that nothing would 
happen, but it was also reassuring that that 
stern-faced man felt the way he did about it. 

The concert went off without a hitch with 
the white folks enjoying it as much as the 
colored. 


It was a hard life at Piney Woods. The 
“rising’’ bell rang at 5 A.M. and there was half 
a day’s work: hard manual work of clearing 
fields and woods, planting, harvesting, sewing, 
cooking, serving, washing—all with the most 
meager equipment. Then there was half a day 
of classes and additional classes at night for 
those who worked their way in full. Another 
bell at 9:45 announced that it was bedtime. 

The rigor of the program was necessary not 
only because of the meager resources of the 
school but because of the background of the 
students. “We colored folks allus spoil our 
chillun,’’ one woman said, in defense of their 
laziness, “but “fesser, he don’t do dat. He 
teaches ’em to be on time and work hard an’ 
nevah idle. He teaches ’em how to get ahead.” 

Jones, with the help of Grace, prepared a 
brochure to be sent out both to the people in 
the neighborhood and to the friends of the 
school in the North. 

“Do you want an education or would you 
rather remain ignorant? An ignorant black 
laborer ora colored citizen? 

“You can never again say, ‘I did not have a 
chance.’ This is your chance. 

“We accept yearlings, chickens, hogs and 
farm produce the same as cash money,” said 
the brochure. “If a student brings a cow or a 
colt, it will pay for a year’s schooling—or 
more. 


Pine, Woods closed the school year of 
1912-13 with a financial statement prepared 
by Wiley Mangum at the Braxton bank. It 
showed that the school had taken in $3370 
during the year and had spent $3720, $2220 
of which had gone into permanent improve- 
ments. The expense for Teachers—eight of 
them, including Principal Jones—for the year 
had been $360.53. Cash on Hand WaS—NONE. 

But they had a “capital asset’’ far more val- 
uable than cash. One of the teachers ex- 
pressed it this way: ‘“‘Taken separately, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones are almost superhuman: to- 
gether they are a host.” 


On a second visit to Piney Woods, Capt. 
Asa Turner reported, ‘“‘They have the confi- 
dence of the best white people around them 
and the entire support of the colored people; 
only they are so pitiably poor—yet they are 
taking hold with rare courage. The little 
faculty is serving without adequate pay and 
they are all surely building their lives into the 
work.”” 

Another visitor, Dr. J. D. Harris, wrote to 
his Illinois home-town newspaper, “I know 
of no work where a dollar will go further in 
effecting an uplift of a people, white or black, 
than in this work that is being done at Piney 
Woods School.” 

This sort of support sent Laurence and 
Grace northward, when summer came, with 
lighter hearts and a more dedicated purpose. 


Three crude two-story pine buildings, a 
cluster of six smaller ones, all tucked in a 
clearing on the side of a hill, a big barn that 
was being built from money the Joneses had 
raised during the summer—this was Piney 
Woods School in the fall of 1913. Oil lamps, 
wood stoves for cooking, fireplaces for heat- 
ing, a springhouse from which water was 
“toted’? by hand; no school desks for the 
students except rough, half-finished benches 
on which they put their books and writing 
tabiets, then squatted on the floor to write. 
But there was money enough to run the school 
for the year with ‘“‘almost enough to eat” and 
“almost enough blankets’ to keep warm. 
Grace Jones had made good her promise to 
double the amount collected the previous 
summer. 

Looking back five years to its inception, 
Piney Woods was truly ““mo’ dan a mystery” 
to those who had seen it grow literally right 
out of the ground before their eyes. 

Country folk came, hundreds of them, on 
opening day, and as Principal Jones came 
before them to speak he felt the spirit which 
banded them together. He called upon them 
to give their “testimony” as to what the 
school had meant to them. 

First, Rease Berry moved forward. ‘‘’Fes- 
ser,” he said, “‘us colored folks have been 
startin’ up projects of one kind and another 
ever since de war—schools, cotton gins an’ 
lots of other things. But we’d always fall out 
and bust it up ’cause eve’y feller wanted to 
be de leader.’’ He smiled gratefully at Jones. 
“This school jus’ beats eve’thing.”’ 

Jems McLaurin got up. “I remember,’’ he 
said, “when dese grounds was jus’ a woods 
an’ an ole fiel’’”—he gestured to include the 
whole stretch of campus land—‘‘but the 
powah of education has changed it!” 

Then Rhodes McDonald, who had come 
from his home fourteen miles in the woods: 
“T want to tell you what my boy done. His 
grandma give him nine j’ints of cane. De fus’ 
year he got seven stalks—an’ saved de eyes 
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an’ kep’ right on plantin’ and sellin’ y 
been able to buy him a yoke of ox 
dem nine jints!”’ 
Mrs. Janie Barber rose next. “I jg 
to let you know, ’fesser, I’m a-prayi 1 
an’ Miz Jones, and for all dat have) 
much.” ; 
Next, Please Williams, a dark gig 
man with a warm smile, loomed be 
crowd. “‘Many times I has got on m 
and talk’ to God about helping dis | 
go on.” 
| 


Now Mrs. McGee was standing, } 
thrown back to reveal the taut lin 
face, the strong light that burned in] 
“It was five years ago dat I fus’ heaj 
school. I was livin’ back in de countr) 
or fifty miles from hyear. I didn’t see 
could ever git to it, as we was poor | 
a large family. But’’—her luming 
swept the crowd—“I want to tell yo 
down the knee way, } trusted God, | 
He would help to obtain de blessing ¢ 
for my chilluns. And now, praise de [ 
are right hyear in de neighborhoe 
why I trust in God! I want to tell you) 
must be in dis place. De Lord has pr 
way for my chilluns.” 
It was a strange, moving, spectacle, 
and prayers and raw emotion, and dé 
tude to the Lord and the man who hy 
a dream come true. As he looked at 
little *fesser pledged himself that 
make certain that, whatever happened 
nothing must happen to destroy th 
ment of a dream. 
“Tt isn’t just your school any more 
said to him after the crowd had left. 
institution belonging to these people! 
“IT know,” Laurence answered. “Ij 
more than one person should handle 
“Do you think we could get a chat 
the state and set up a regular | 
trustees to run it?’ Grace asked. 
“That is what we must have. Bui 
know how many men around hef} 
jeopardize their positions to sign aj 
for us. After all, it would be aski g) 
our friends with the feeling that e 
“To be associated with any cat 
betterment of the colored race is} 
political suicide,’ Grace admitted, “Ty 
you think fair-minded businessmen | 
Mr. Mangum and Mr. Everett ove 
bank, and Major Millsaps at Jacki 
has always spoken up for the schoo) 
be willing to go with us?” | 
“Yes, and we could have our o 
sign it—Uncle Ed and Amon ang 
McLaurin,’ Laurence mused. ‘Pe 
are right about the other three. I de 
to ask John Webster. He has done & 
enough already. Then we could get a 
men from the North.” 
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vould want Uncle Asa,”’ Grace said. 
. ik Doctor Harris would be willing to 
»)aurence said. 
“y: charter was drawn up with three 
clored men, two Northerners and the 
















py support privately a position so un- 
das Negro education and quite another 
| public record. But he found, to his 
sasure, that they not only agreed to 
his board but actually seemed flat- 
t he had asked them. 
k that in all the world,”’ Jones later 
there has never been a group of 
en than those formally behind our 


harter was duly drawn, signed, and 
| d to the governor of Mississippi, and 
i#17, 1913, “The Piney Woods Country 

ool” legally and formally came into 
. “The purpose for which it is created: 
slish, maintain and develop a country- 
cl in which to train the head, heart 
ud of colored boys and girls for a life 
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bi all corners of the country. A steady 
irof visitors came to see it from the 
hjesulting in more and more contribu- 
f, books and food. The school garden 
i je materially in feeding the students, 
ihe diet was still basically the cowpeas, 
fad gorn bread of former days, occa- 
piced with home-canned vegetables 
Irs, and some fresh meat. 

st white teacher came to Piney Woods 
Mrs. Nellie Brooks, an ex- gesoue 


4 t a little cabin for her of freshly cut 
‘ne, quite charming in its rustic sim- 
‘not in its comforts. 

s3rooks enjoyed teaching the wide-eyed 
ielldren, and ended up by staying two 
ks at Piney Woods, for which she 
: | no pay. She was the first of a series 
vhearted folks who, drawn by the 
b) spirit of Piney Woods, were to come 
their services for a chance to par- 
fin such a Christian and democratic 

mn. 

yliowing summer Principal and Mrs. 
sed up for a tour of the Redpath 
qua Circuit with its opportunity for 
| the story of their school through the 
It will give us enough money to pay 
and school supplies next year,” 
2 said. 

perhaps enough extra to build an- 
ilding so we can take more students,” 

ded. 


in Des Moines, Laurence had an un- 
le stroke of good fortune. One of his 
/hiversity classmates, W. O. Finkbine, 
/see him. 
ence,” he said, “my brother and I 
eat hundred acres of land down your 
we looked up to see, and blamed if 
ilcht next to your school. It’s cut-over 
) ind, but I imagine you could use it.”’ 
! Room to spread out on, room to 
Ik adequate supply of firewood for 
| come. This was one of the most 
jig gifts the school had ever received. 
£ immer tour was a resounding success. 
flume time, it was shadowed by the old 
ts of travel: the denial of rest rooms; 
He! of food and hotel service, humilia- 
1 privations which were acutely pain- 
le young teacher now that he must 
jem with the educated and sensitive 
‘who was his wife. 
moved through them all with a quiet 
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_rst clouds of the United States’ pos- 
‘ry into World War One hung over 
| in early 1917, filtering even into the 
isness of backwoods folks, when a 
'| friend of Jones’ in a nearby state west 
|| ssippi asked him to help conduct a 
‘meeting. Although Jones was no 
’, his fame in arousing farming com- 
f to a more thrifty and industrious life 
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had spread through the South and this min- 
ister felt that having his practical words added 
to the religious revival would both draw and 
inspire the farm folk. 

Jones felt that he must accept this invita- 
tion. The first day of the revival, at the time 
of his initial address, the little country church 
bulged with colored people. 

“Life is a battleground,’ he told them, 
drawing his analogies from military life. ‘‘We 
must stay on the firing line and wage constant 
battle against ignorance, against superstition, 
against poverty. We must marshal our faith.”’ 


A, his militant words lashed out in clear- 
cut, clipped speech, a pair of idle white farm 
boys, ambling by on horseback, heard them. 
They checked their horses and drew close 
enough to the church to peer in the door, and 
catch phrases of Jones’ speech, phrases like 
“firing line,” “wage battle’? and ‘“‘keep fight- 
ing’—phrases out of context which to their 
war-excited, ignorant young minds spelled 
only one thing. The thing which race baiters, 
as well as German agents working in America 
in 1917, had been propagandizing: “If the 
United States goes to war, the Negroes will 
rise up and revolt.”” The boys spurred their 
horses toward their homes, spreading the 
word as they tore along: “Speaker up t’ 
church is urging all the niggers to rise up and 
fight the white people.” 

Next morning, as the second session of the 
revival meeting got under way, there was a 
commotion outside and the congregation and 
its guest speaker looked out to see a band of 
fifty white men forming a circle around the 
church. 

A frightening silence fell over the congrega- 
tion. Laurence glanced from the stormy-faced 
men who appeared at the door to the little 
black band of worshipers inside, their faces 
blanched gray; a piteous, knowing fear in 
their eyes. 

“Come outside,” barked the leader, point- 
ing at Laurence, as the two boys beside him 
identified their quarry. 

A sweeping sigh, like the whispering death 
of leaves, echoed Laurence’s footfalls as he 
walked down the aisle toward the door. The 
leader and the boys fell back as he reached 
them; then closed in behind him. Someone 
threw a rope over his head, drew up the noose 
and pulled it forward. 

Laurence found himself marching down the 
road, in the center of an armed guard. A 
strange nightmarish numbness seized him as 
his feet obediently followed one after the 
other. The faces of the men around him 
seemed to have melted into an angry jumble, 
devoid of all humanity. No words were said 
as they moved forward; only the tramp of the 
feet of the men immediately circling him and 
the hoofbeats from the mounted outer circle 
broke the deathly silence. 

As he walked, there streamed through Lau- 
rence’s head a phantom strain of discon- 
nected melody—fragments of the old songs of 
trouble and death. It was as if, during those 
last, lost moments, he was carrying on his 
own back the sadness and the agony of his 
race. Mary, don’t you weep, don’t you mourn.... 
Were you there when they nailed Him to the 
tree?... Do Lord, remember me, when I’m in 
trouble, when I'm dying, when this earth’s on 
fire, do Lord, do Lord, remember me!... And 
out of his childhood old Aunt Liza’s haunt- 
ing query: “An am I a-borned to die ? To a-lay 
this body down?” And, louder than all, his 
father’s cry of impotent agony: “What if they 
lynches a black man every day! How long is 
Old Glory going to be the covering of a cussed 
thing like that?” 

Then he realized the band had stopped its 
march. They had come to a clearing. A giant 
tree stood in the center and from it stuck 
out, as an accusing finger, a single jagged limb. 
Beneath it was piled a mound of brush, ready 
for the match. 

Around the edge of the clearing a throng 
of men and boys had gathered, and more 
streamed in from all sides. As the “‘guard”’ 
led their culprit forward, two teen-age boys 
let out wild, animal cries and shinnied up the 
tree to help get the rope over the limb. 

When the crowd had formed a circle around 
him, Laurence looked out over the sea of 
human faces and saw but one conglomerate 
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face, from which mass hatred had momentar- 
ily drained human mercy. Four of the strong- 
est men lifted him and tossed him up on the 
brush. As his slight body sailed through the 
air a roar broke from the throats of the mob. A 
scattering of shots rent the air as men tested 
their guns to be certain they were ready in case 
their prisoner attempted to run. The rope 
was thrown over the limb. 

Laurence pulled himself up so that he could 
get a footing on the pyre, then stood facing 
the mob, waiting for the rope to tighten and 
the flick of fire at his feet. 

Before his eyes flashed the faces of his wife, 


athe teachers, his Southern white friends, and 
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the simple trusting piney-woods folk and their 
eager-eyed children who were his “‘children”’ 

too—the ones he had tried to help. Then he 
glanced at this sea of faces before him now, 
devoid of justice, and he felt sick for the whole 
human race. 

And then a strange thing happened. One 
man, caught either by that fate-filled face be- 
fore him or merely driven by a desire to prolong 
the excitement, jumped up on the pyre beside 
him and waved his hat for silence. 

“T want.to hear him make a speech befo’ we 
string him up,” he said. 

“Yeah, let him talk.” “Let’s have a 
speech.””. . . “Tell us what you told them nig- 
gers yesterday!” 

“Yes, I’ll make you a speech,”’ Laurence 
cried quickly before the mass mind should 
shift. “I’ll tell you what I told them!” 

Balanced firmly on his pile of brush, with 
the rope slack around his throat, Laurence 
started talking—talking as he had never talked 
before. Strong, clean words that cut sharply 
but simply across the curious silence. Humble 
words, but not begging ones. He spoke of the 
South of both the Negro and the white, the 
land where they all lived, and must keep on 
living together. He told about his school, 
about what he was trying to do to make that 
living together easier for both white and 
black. He told them of the many Southern 
white men who had learned to trust him and 
who had helped him. He called names that 
some of them there knew. He repeated what 
he had said the day before, and just what he 
had meant by it. He explained that they were 
all caught in ‘“‘a battle of life,’ just as this 
country might be forced to fight the German 
effort to enslave the whole world, that the 
fight he was putting up was against supersti- 
tion, poverty and ignorance. He even wooed 
them to laughter, giving them a moment’s 
respite in which to relax, before he hit again— 
at the message they must learn if their beloved 
land was to survive and be more than an ugly 
battleground of hates. And then, at last, when 
he felt he could let go, when there was noth- 
ing more to say, he concluded with this solemn 
statement: 

“There is not a man standing here who 
wants to go to his God with the blood of 
an innocent man on his hands.” 

Then he waited before them, quiet once 
more. 

There had been noise and interruption as he 
spoke—laughter, some shouts, some heckling, 
and every once ina while a clap of hands. But 
as he finished, a great shout went up, shouts 
and roars of approbation, as the men, as 
though released from a spell, looked guiltily at 
one another. 

Suddenly an old man, wearing a tattered 
Confederate army coat, pushed his way 
through the crowd. Scrambling up beside 
Laurence on the brush pyre. he reached over 
and with gentle hands lifted the noose from his 
neck. 

“Come on down, boy,” 
made a slight mistake.” 


he said. ‘‘We jes’ 


Mn came forward and slapped Laurence 
on the shoulder as he climbed down; others 
strode up with outstretched hands. 

Far back in the crowd a disappointed mur- 
mur went up, mostly from younger men as 
they realized they were going to miss the fun, 
But the real danger was over. The older and 
solider members of the mob had been reached 
somehow through the power of words; the 
appeal to their innate sense of justice. 

“Let’s help the professah with his school,” 
someone shouted. 

Hats were passed through the crowd while 
other men threw bills and small change at 
Laurence’s feet. When it was all gathered to- 
gether there was over $50. 

A man led up a couple of horses. 
one,” he said, “* 
chu’ch.”’ 

When they- drew near the little church, it 
seemed to be deserted. But as they dismounted 


and walked toward the door, Laurence heard 
the 


“You ride 
ind Pll take you back to the 


mellow voice of prayer—low, humble 
| voices entreating the Lord’s mercy. 
Laurence and his escort made their way 


into the church. It was nearly empty, most 
of the people having fled to their homes. Only 


a handful of old men remained— a_ half 


dozen—who had been down on their knees 
since Laurence had been taken from them, 
asking God for the miracle, as He had done 
once for Daniel when he was thrown in the 
lions’ den, and for the Hebrew children who 
had been flung into the fiery furnace. 

Though they had been praying for his re- 
lease, when the men heard a noise at the door 
and, looking up, saw Laurence’s figure etched 
in the afternoon light, they drew back on their 
knees, their hands clenched in an agony of ter- 
ror. 

“He ain’t no ghost!” The white man pushed 
his way past Laurence, into the church, toward 
them. “This is the same man we took away. 
I mean to come out and hear him myself. 
He’s done us more good today than he’s done 
you-all since he’s been here. Next time you 
plan a meeting, I'll come tell you all about 
it." He clapped Laurence’s arm in farewell 
and strode out of the church. The old men, 
their eyes widened with a joy they had not 
dared hope for, rushed to Laurence, hugged 
him, cried over him, sang—and prayed. 

Word raced joyously from cabin to cabin, 
and, after supper, neighbors flocked around 
the little ’fesser while he told his story. 
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help you in painting ceilings, is to 
cut a rubber ball in half and put the 
handle of the brush through it, so that 
it acts as a cup to catch the drips. 
Then when you bring your hand 
down to load the brush again, you 
get a whole cupful of paint at once 
on your upturned face, instead of 
continual drips.” 
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Bureau Drawers: and that first 
essential, How to Choose a Hus- 
band, are some of the other topics 
which are done to a turn in 
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When at last he went to bed, Laurence fell 
into an exhausted sleep—only to waken 
shortly, drenched with the sweat of terror, as 
he saw red flames licking up from the pile of 
brush around his feet. . . . 

Then when he was fully awake, to find him- 
self safe in the still peace of a country night, he 
lay back quietly, thinking of the years behind, 
the struggle at Piney Woods, the ‘‘inchin’ 
along’’ day by day which must be done. 

Once more he saw that sea of faces before 
him. He thought with what sick horror he 
had looked into those faces and seen no jus- 
tice and no compassion to which he might 
appeal. And yet—it had been there. It had 
been in the man who for no apparent reason 
asked for a moment’s reprieve and ‘a 
speech.”’ It had been in the others, who, de- 
spite the mob hysteria of which they were a 
part, could still be reached by honest words. ... 
So long as such a thing was possible, the world 
would never be entirely lost... . 

Lying back in the soothing country stillness, 
Laurence felt a sense of peace steal over his 
exhausted body and mind. And a lift of real 
hope—hope not only for the colored people 
for whom he labored, but for the Southern 
white people with whom they lived. 


The year of 1918 saw the first graduation 
class at Piney Woods. 









































































LADIES' HOME Jaq 


As he looked from the “cedar log 
to the present bustling little campus, Pr 
Jones had every reason to be proud. 

But the combination of unseasone 
lumber and lack of adequate water | 
made fire a constant hazard at Piney \ 
One pre-Christmas dawn, the boys’ dor r 
burned to the ground. Principal Jo: al 
they must have permanent brick bu 

Feeding and educating two hundx 
dents now demanded a minimum of § 
each year. This year they would have 
better. | 

Grace told her husband, “‘I think 
go north right now.” 
Souned by necessity, the couple pt 
whirlwind campaign, speaking, coaxing 
ing. Bank drafts began rolling in at| 
Woods. By commencement week “] 
Hall’’ had been completed—the first bi 
of the future campus. | 

| 
Song was a natural part of Piney \ | 
Nearly every student could sing { 
effortlessly and with remarkable { 
Grace’s idea was to utilize this ability 
raise money. “T think I'll take a groug | 
dent singers out with me this summe 

Laurence agreed. “But you kno } 
traveling’s like—just for us,” he er 
her. “It will be much more difficult} 
group of students.” 

“‘Tet’s try,’ Grace said. She organ 
quartet of student singers and name@ 
“The Cotton Blossoms.” 

Despite privations, the summer wa 
cess. Grace was able to raise far more 
than she had the summer before. 

Laurence, too, had success. Betweé 
two of them, they raised money to opet 


school for another year, and build @ 
permanent building: 


| 
at] 


“The Cotton Blossoms’ proved the 
the problem of keeping a steady flow of} 
coming in to Piney Woods. Year afte 
they toured the country. New buildings 
up. 

But every year the expense of ru | 
school increased. In 1925 it had risen! ! F 
000. Every cent of the increase had|}P 
freshly won each season. | 

In 1927 Mrs. Jones headed out ona te 
ranged from California to New EI 
lasted eighteen months and raised tho 
of dollars. 

When she finally got back to Piney \ 
she looked ill and under her husband’ 
ent questioning admitted that she 
hausted. He called the doctor. The dig 
was pneumonia. 

Grace rallied and the verdict of ¢ 
lifted the hearts of her husband, studen 
friends who had kept vigil: “‘She will get 

She did—to the point of sitting up. O 
a friend came and the two women had 
ited discussion about a certain type of. 
work in one of Grace’s handicraft ¢ 
Grace went down to the office in the sc! 
find some patterns to show to her vis 
was a raw, chilly day and there had b 
fire in the little office for many weeks. 
kept looking through patterns. i 

Her husband, coming home and find 
gone, rushed down to the office and, 
sickening wave of fear, found her stan 
the cold, damp room. He led her back 
warm house. 

That night she slipped into a co 
never regained consciousness. 

The shock, for her husband, was stag 
He had lost wife, confidante, friend a 
greatest ‘‘partner’’ he would ever kno 
buried her down under the old ced 
where she had, as a bride, taken up the 
of this mutual dream. 


| 

Jones tore into his work with a dogg 
cation that was almost frightening t 
close to him. Grim determination too 
the boyishness of his face. With an h 
degree or so, the “‘little ’fesser’’ more a 
was addressed as ‘“‘Doctor Jones.”’ Bu 
wide-eyed children of the piney woo 
man who always had time to respon 
pressure of a small hand, or a ques 
voice, remained ‘‘papa’”’ or “daddy.” 


1956 


is he walked along the streets of a 

his eye caught sight of a little blind 
standing on a street corner holding 
cup for passers-by to drop in coins. 
‘pped and chatted with the small, 
chin, and found out her name and 
s lived. The next day, when he caught 
io Piney Woods, she was beside him. 
‘001 was not equipped to take care of 

















Principal Jones made the shocking 
that although Mississippi had a 
xr crippled colored children, there 
acilities whatsoever for the colored 


S.A. McBryde were, through a state 
iJon, trying to provide such a school, 
propriation made was not sufficient 
one. Working with Senator Adams 
i) McBryde, Jones succeeded in locat- 
ylored blind school at Piney Woods. 
g opriation amounted to enough to 
| ager salary to one trained teacher, 
7 y board and lodging for ten students. 
: artha Morrow, froma school for the 
i) Philadelphia, made heart-warming 
< One girl of fourteen had never been 
yin her life, nor worn shoes nor heard 
th; a child of seven was so frightened 
ok weeks of patient coaxing before 
Jispeak out loud. 

h wenty years that Piney Woods had 
orgotten”’ children, none had been 
wathetically forgotten as these. 

a hree years later, just as the results of 
tic teaching were beginning to pay 
Sas of a normal life filled with singing, 
riting and handicrafts for these 
nfortunates, the state cut off any 




































an we disband your school,” Jones 
1. “Piney Woods is a work school 
ledents pay their way. Why can’t we 
ind children that same opportunity? 
sing. We will organize a quartet to 
jour. They can sing before groups and 
ry. Surely that would be appealing 
raise the money that they need.” 
years, both work and expense were 
of, with Jones and his staff working 
> harder. During that time, for three 
ind student was valedictorian of the 


° 


, Helen Keller visited Piney Woods 
on from there to appear before the 
‘lature, where she appealed for ade- 
+e aid for the colored blind. An ap- 
yn provided funds to build a small 
them in Jackson. Miss Morrow be- 
torincipal. 

end of the 1930’s Piney Woods had, 
in to its blind department, 500 regu- 
its. That took a lot of food, a lot of 
lot of books, and much money. The 
3 who had known him for years wor- 
»\t “Papa” Jones and the terrific pace 
S$ aintaining. But after all, as he re- 
em, there was no one else to do it. 


quarter of a century in doing it, he 
f Thad my life to live over again I 
_ exactly as I have done and start 
\ods School.” 

\ Piney Woods has consistently 
dents ‘just short of the reform 
less than a dozen have been expelled 
y-five years of its existence, and there 
»en a single police record by a former 


‘le just got to believe in them,”’ adds 


ol and over 1000 junior-college grad- 
) have gone into careers as farmers, 
1en, druggists, teachers, ministers, 
rkers, musicians and nurses. Over 
f their graduates are professional 


' 2d that led to the founding of Piney 
§/as not basically changed. The 1954 
f. income of Mississippi was less than 
» year, despite the fact that this in- 

e rich Delta planters, the business 


incomes from cities as prosperous as Jackson, 
On opening day, 
stud :nts pour into Piney Woods as always, on 
muleback and afoot, frequently with their pos- 
sessions tied in a bandanna. Practically none 
would have any other chance for an education. 

Within the past few years the outside world 
has begun to take note of Piney Woods. 

A Southern newspaperman, after a national 
tour, reported that Jones was the most asked 


Greenville and Gulfport. 


about of any Mississippian. 


In 1952, the Piney Woods story was picked 
up by the State Department to use in the over- 
seas information service as an example of 


democracy in action. 
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Jones received national recognition on the 
This is Your Life program, and the Piney 
Woods story reached out, by the way of TV 
cameras, to the heart of people the country 
over. Money flooded into the little post office— 
the first week, $150,000; two weeks later, 
$600,000. 

Back in Jackson, a special program was got 
up in honor of Doctor Jones. To the outsider, 
this meeting, with its many “‘tribute speeches,” 
was little more than the usual tribute which 
is paid to a job well done. But for the citizens 
of Mississippi it was a revolution of love. 
For a sight without precedent in the annals 
of this Southern state took place, as the row 
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of speakers on the platform included both 


white and colored. 


This year, over three quarters of a million 
dollars went to establish, at the will of the 
board of trustees, the ““Dr. Laurence C. Jones 


Foundation” 
Woods School. 


for the perpetuation of Piney 


It now takes $100,000 a year to run the 
school, and Jones does not want the friends of 
the school to think that there is no more 
need for their donations. There is an even 


greater need. 


Of his own personal future Doctor Jones 
has no qualms. “I'll keep working as hard as 


I can, as long as I can,”’ he says. 
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he added, in a caricature of his own soft 
speech, “Do Lawd—you’re lookin’ as pretty 
as a li’l’ ole spotted houn’ dog, Miss Candy!” 

‘Parties sort of carbonate me,’’ Candy ex- 
plained. “‘My stomach gets a neon light inside 
it,” 

Philip peered at her earnestly and turned to 
Bill. ‘‘Has science heard about your wife?” 
he asked. 

“Indeed not,”’ Bill assured him with dignity. 
“I’m saving her for a rainy day. You joining 
this party?” 

Philip shook his head. “I’ve had it.” 

Miss Isabella Random wafted between them, 
as insubstantial as a passing cloud. “Dear 
Candace. And Mr. Stewart back again—so 
nice. I don’t believe you’ve met my niece, Mr. 
Stewart? Philip, if you’ll forgive me ——” Her 
gentle voice was as cool as sudden rain. 

Philip muttered something which was lost in 
another handful of almonds. Candy glanced 
from his confusion to the pale, reticent fea- 
tures of Miss Random; there was something 
puzzling here. 

The drawing room was packed solidly with 
people. Overhead, the great crystal chandelier 
gleamed icily, as it had upon Paraday parties 
for two hundred years. Above the fireplace, a 
dark-eyed female Paraday gazed haughtily 
down from her handsome gold frame. At the 
end of the room, her living descendants, Mr. 
and Mrs. Augustus Paraday, beamed upon 
their guests; and between them stood Langdon 
Marshall. She was a tall, slender girl with a 
proud head the color of polished amber, long 
golden-brown eyes and creamy skin. Next to 
the heavy, highly colored Paradays, she looked 
more ethereal, more fragile than ever’. . . or 
was she, Candy wondered, really a little paler 
than usual? Langdon’s eyes wandered, search- 
ing all the faces. 

“Candy! How nice to see you,’ Langdon 
said, and murmured, “‘I feel like something 
out of the zoo.” . 

“You look like something out of Hattie 
Carnegie,’ Candy told her. “That dress is a 
dream. . . . How do you do, Mrs. Paraday?” 

Georgine Paraday’s hand felt like an aggres- 
sive pillow. ‘Candace, my dear. . . . So Bill 
came back!” 

Candy smiled at her sweetly. Oh, ves—he 
often does come back from business trips, dear 
Mrs. Paraday. Aloud she said, “‘Doesn’t 
Langdon look lovely?” 

Georgie Paraday’s face creased in a small, 
tight smile. ‘““Lovely, lovely—yes,”’ she mur- 
mured. “But Gus and I were just saying—such 
a pity Langdon is so thin. I suppose the life she 
leads in New York—so feverish.” Georgie 
sighed. “Dear Langdon’s mother was very 
different. So capable, so clever—though of 
course without Langdon’s looks. I sometimes 
think that kind of looks are rather . . . perish- 
able. But of course Langdon wasn’t brought 
up here in Queenstown. We mustn’t forget 
that, must we?” 

Candy fixed her smile tightly to her lips. 
Poor Langdon. Brought up in the North where 
girls are underfed, incompetent and.up till all 
hours of the night. No, we mustn't forget that. 


“Langdon seems quite healthy to me,’ she 
said mildly. . 
““How do you do, Mrs. ter?” warbled 


Georgie, and Candy turned thankfully away. 

By seven the party had struck a higher note: 
in the warm rooms, laughter rose expectantly, 
eyes were sharpened with anticipation, heads 
turned constantly toward the end of the room. 
Gus Paraday would raise his hand for silence 
at any moment now... . In preparation, Candy 
decided to powder her nose. 


like coatroom was deserted, except for a 
slender, gray figure, standing by a window. 

“Why, Miss Isabella!’ Candy greeted her. 
“I suppose Mr. Paraday will make the an- 
nouncement soon, won’t he?” 

“No,” said Miss Random clearly. 

Candy stared at her, powder puff in hand. 
““But—but isn’t he—aren’t they 


“No.” Miss Random moved to the door- 
way. “‘There is no engagement,” she said. 
Candy was silent in consternation; Miss Ran- 


dom’s face softened. ‘I have told you so much, 


TO MEET MISS MARSHALL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 





Candace dear. . . perhaps I’d better In 
the three weeks that Langdon has been visiting 
me, Philip has been to see her twice. Twice. 
Oh, parties, of course—but never alone. He 
has made it quite clear, I think - ; 

Candy, remembering Philip’s eyes whenever 
they rested on Langdon, said impulsively, 
“Oh, no, Miss Isabella—Philip is mad about 
Langdon! I know he is.” 

For a moment Miss Random’s pale eyes 
glittered with unexpected tears. Then she said 
stiffly, “Langdon is a very proud girl, my dear. 
And there are other men 

“Not for Langdon,” Candy cried, with a 
conviction that surprised herself. “Oh, Miss 
Isabella, this is dreadful—can’t you do some- 
thing? Can’t you say something?” 

Miss Random’s eyes narrowed, her lips 
tightened. “‘I could say something--but not to 
Langdon. Nor to Philip.” 

Candy stared after her. What did she mean? 
Whom would she “‘say something” to? 

As Candy came down the stairs, Philip 
Paraday and Langdon Marshall were standing 
at the dining-room door, face to face. In the 
surrounding chatter, all the eyes were upon 
them. Philip said huskily, “May I get you 
some coffee, Langdon?” 

Langdon thanked him entirely without ex- 
pression; then, with sudden vivacity: ‘“‘Oh, 
Candy, do come and try some of Aunt Isa- 
bella’s benne wafers—they’re wonderful.” 

“Wonderful!” Philip agreed with over- 
whelming heartiness. ‘And, Candy, her little 
cheese—er—things. Never ate anything so 
good in my life!” 

Candy responded with equal enthusiasm. 
“Miss Isabella is really Queenstown’s most 
celebrated cook, isn’t she?” 

Mrs. Paraday spoke from behind them. 
“Indeed she is! Langdon, honey, you ought to 
take lessons from your Aunt Isabella. But then 
I don’t suppose you care much for that sort of 
thing, do you? Such a butterfly girl!’ Mrs. 
Paraday’s laughter clattered; she patted Lang- 
don’s arm and went on. 

Philip came back with the coffee. ‘“‘Er— 
Langdon,” he said, “‘I’m sorry, but I have to 
get back to the hospital.” 

Langdon’s golden eyes were very bright, her 
smile brilliant. “It was nice of you to come, 
Philip,” she said. 

The hum of the party rose to a roar; Lang- 
don’s pale head shone in the midst of the mer- 
riest laughter, the loudest talk. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when Bill and 
Candy started home along Indigo Gate. The 
sea breeze mingled the scent of salt and flowers, 
and Bill swung Candy’s hand under cover of 
the filmy darkness. Spring in the South, Candy 
thought. Oh, poor Langdon. 

“She is a nice girl,” said Bill. “‘I like her. 
Pretty too. I thought you said something 
about announcing her engagement to Phil?” 

“I did—but—it seems it isn’t so. . . . Bill.’ 

“M-m?” 

“Why did you marry me?” 











Bill sounded startled. ““Why, be- 
cause ’ He paused, considered. Then he 
squeezed her hand. “I think because you hon- 
estly cared what happened to other people.” 

“Well, that’s no help.” She sighed in puzzled 
despair. “Bill, I can usually see what makes 
men fall in love—but I don’t see what makes 
men marry!” 

He opened their own front door and turned 
to her with a grin. “It’s the girl herself who 
does that, isn’t it? One way or another.” 

“Well, what did I do that made you ——” 

“You,” said Bill, ‘“‘were clean, honest, will- 
ing and a good cook. Obviously a bargain. 
Won’t you come in, Mrs. Stewart?” 


“Why?” 





LG the next two or three days, the thought of 
Langdon Marshall and Philip Paraday crept 
constantly into Candy’s mind; and constantly 
she pushed it out. She was, she told herself, an 
outsider—a newcomer who must never, never 
walk in where Queenstowners feared to tread. 
Even Miss Random had refused to interfere. 
And yet—surely someone could do something, 
could save these two from unhappiness? 

Then one afternoon, toward sunset, Candy 
took her favorite walk on the sea wall, de- 
serted at that hour, except for two figures lean- 
ing on the iron railing ahead. 

Their shadows were close together; they 
were clearly deep in conversation. Even at that 
distance, something in their attitudes said, 
Private—no trespassing. 

Then, as Candy drew nearer, one of them— 
the man—straightened abruptly, hesitated for 
an instant, and walked away. He did not look 
back; and there was something about his 
shoulders, his long-legged gait—it was Philip 
Paraday. And the girl was Langdon. 

Candy kept on walking, her steps sounding 
sharply in the clear still air. Langdon turned 
quickly. Although she was smiling, it was ob- 
vious that she had been quietly crying. 

Candy paused uncertainly. ““’'m on my way 
home,” she began, and Langdon said: 

“In a hurry?” 

Candy paused beside her. “Not a bit. I 
thought perhaps you didn’t want 

“T do,” said Langdon. 

They leaned elbow to elbow on the rail; the 
gulls wheeled against the shell-colored sky. 
Then Langdon said quietly, ““Thanks, Candy, 
it’s nice of you just to... stay.” 

Candy gave Langdon’s hand a brisk, imper- 
sonal little pat. Langdon said to the ocean, “I 
suppose all Queenstown knows—it always 
does. Everybody expected me—Philip and 
me I wish I'd never come.” 

Candy said nothing. After a moment Lang- 
don went on. ‘He used to write nearly every 
day. Whenever I came down, he met the train 
that gets in at dawn. We used to have coffee in 
an all-night “diner and be so—so silly. He al- 
ways said, ‘When I graduate from medical 
school > And now he’s going to graduate 
and I came down here and he—he’s simply . . . 
through.” 











THE URGENT NEED FOR MORE NURSES 


Sick people are not getting the nursing 
attention they should have. Of the more 
than 4000 replies to a questionnaire on 
nursing, sent to representative nurses, 
doctors, hospital administrators and 
other health authorities by the Hon. 
Frances P. Bolton, congresswoman 
from Ohio, this was the one point on 
which all agreed. 

What to do about it? Among these 
authorities, there was absolutely no 
agreement! 

Because of the urgene y of the prob- 
lem and its imperative need of solu- 


tion, Mrs. Bolton has introduced in 


the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 171) providing 
for a National Commission on Nursing 
Services. 





the commission 
(which would be set up along lines 
similar to those of the Hoover Com- 
mission) would be to study, on behalf 
of the public, the entire field of nurs- 


ing, determine the causes for the pres- 


The funetion of 


ent nursing situation and make recom- 
mendations, in a report to the Con- 
gress, as to what should be done 
about it. 

If you agree that the formation of 
this commission is a sensible and es- 
sential step toward the solution of the 
nursing shortage, write to your con- 
gressman and urge him to support 
House Joint Resolution 171. It is your 
best way to make your feelings count 
in a matter that direc tly ated ts you 


and your family. 


~ don set out from Miss Random’s fror 
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Candy said doggedly, “Langdon, id 
lieve it. He’s not through.” } 
Langdon shook her head. “He's { 
He—he met me here this afternoon. H 
and talked—about sacrifices and the hl 
of a doctor’s life and—and—oh, no,” 
straightened wearily. ‘It was a not-ver 
ful way of letting me know it’s... alle | 
go on, Candy. I think [Il stay here i 0| 
There was such finality in her yo 
Candy could do nothing but obey. She 
luctantly, ““Well, I'll see you on § 
shan’t 1? You haven’t forgotten you’ 
dinner with us before the Camellia | 
Tuckwells are coming, too, and R 
Ellie Mount. And—and Philip. | 
Augustus Paradays. We had to ask’ 
they’re continually feeding us ——” | 
“Georgie Paraday,” said Langdony 
den bitterness, “feeds on human flesh, 
Candy glanced at her, startled. | 
“She loathes me,” said Langdon| 
“She was horribly jealous of my 
don’t know why. Something to do with 
I think —though nobody ever says. But} 
Paraday has decided I’m a shallow, | 
empty-headed little fool. Not at all 
wife for Philip—not good enough | 
Paraday. I sometimes wonder—‘f it ¥ 
Georgie * She stopped abruptly 
you on Saturday.” 
As Candy turned the corner into} 
Street, she and Philip Paraday came} 
face. She felt herself blushing guilti 
herself saying too brightly, “Why, it’s 
gray doctor! How are you?” 
Philip’s tired eyes smiled at her. * 
I’ve been in the operating room all dg 
“Come in and let me give you a cup 
a side of beef or something,’’ Candy 
Philip thanked her and declined. 
expects me for dinner,” he said. 
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At her own front door, Candy 
watching Philip’s shoulders over the 
he went toward the Paraday house. 
a man’s heart is through his stomach. 
Now why, she thought, did that 
thought pop into my mind? ... Or is it 
She stood clutching the doorknob, gi 
inspiration. The way to a man’s hear 
Philip had come to believe in Langd 
gility of body, her frivolity of mind, h 
tance to take responsibility (“Such a 
girl!) —— But surely Philip knew I 
better than that? . . . Then Candy 
Langdon’s slender beauty, her gaiety 
phistication and Georgine Ps 
wicked, serpentine tongue. 
If Philip could be made to see the ty 
for instance, Langdon cooked someth 
fectly delicious and Philip ate it 
It was an utterly ridiculous ide 
couldn’t win a man’s heart with ¢ 
puff—as though he were a mouse, 
thought, and opened her own front di 
Inside, she stood still. Defian | 
thought, Well, it’s better than just doit 
ing, isn’t it ? Better than sitting by while 
Paraday And Miss Isabella know 
It wouldn’t work, of course—it 
But it was better than nothing. 


| 
| 





The next afternoon, Candy watche 


no sooner had she turned the co 
Candy was ringing Miss Random’s bé 

They sat in the little drawing roe 
while Miss Random poured scupperno 
into tiny gold-rimmed glasses Candy 
first speech, a harmless speech, desi 
guide Miss Random gently in one di 

“Didn’t Langdon look lovely at th 
days’ party?” she said. 

“Dear girl.” A gleam of pleasure 
Random’s pale eyes. “‘Made that dress 
you know.”’ Candy looked her real 
ment, and Miss Random nodded. “‘All 
clothes—so clever! And an excellent 
well. Taught her myself long ago.” 

Candy choked on the scuppernon| 
She blurted, ““But does Ph—does anyo} 
that Langdon is so... . talented?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 
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Beautifully clean after 
60-second Palmolive facial! 


Rub your face the same way 
after 60-second massage with 
Palmolive. Pad is still snowy- 
white! “Palmolive-clean”’ is 
deep-down clean. Your skin is free 
of clinging dirt that casual 
cleansing misses. 











left on face 
a2r ordinary cleansing! 


IR) your face hard with a 
'Efon pad after ordinary casual 
linsing with any soap or cold 
licjam. You'll see that you 

“idn't remove deep-down dirt and 
ri e-up. “Ordinary-clean”’ is just 
(Buerficially clean! 
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a Sing Thi Mil CAN WORK SO THOROUGHLY 


YET SO GENTLY! PALMOLIVE BEAUTY CARE CLEANS CLEANER, 
CLEANS DEEPER, WITHOUT IRRITATION! 


No matter what your age or type of skin, doctors have proved that Palmolive beauty 
y 8 t i Y } 

care can give you a cleaner, fresher complexion the very first time you use it! That’s 

because Palmolive care removes hidden, clinging dirt that casual methods miss. 


Massage with Palmolive’s gentle lather for 60 seconds, morning and night. Rinse, 
pat dry. But remember . . . only a truly mild soap can cleanse thoroughly without 
leaving your face uncomfortable. That’s why Palmolive’s mildness is so important 
to you. It lets you massage a full minute without irritation. 


A Clean Skin is a Lovely Skin 


Just one Palmolive facial makes an immediate difference. And, day by day, your 
skin will be softer to the touch, clearer and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, is 
removing hidden dirt that accentuates lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin 
becomes deep-down clean . . . ‘‘Palmolive-clean”’! And the natural loveliness of your 
complexion can show through at last! 


Try mild Palmolive Soap today. In 60 seconds, you'll be on your way to complexion 
beauty. Remember, the dirt you can’t see keeps your complexion from being beautiful! 


DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS 


If you are not counting calories, you don’t need this 


ing sweetene are, you do. 
new, non-fattening sweetener. If you are, you do 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


...and you cant taste the difference 


Abbott Laboratories gives you dieters the first 
non-caloric sweetener that tastes just like sugar. 
Improved Sucaryl sweetens to any normal level 
without bitterness or aftertaste. 


To the millions who must watch their weight, Improved Sucary] 
opens up a whole new world of eating and drinking pleas- 
ure. For the first time you dieters can enjoy a true sugar-like 
sweetness in foods and drinks without taking in one added 
calorie. And without any of the bitterness or aftertaste 
common to other synthetic sweeteners. 

Sucaryl fills all sweetening needs. Keep it on the table for 
use in coffee or tea, fruits or cereals. Keep it in the kitchen 
for use in preparing all foods requiring a sweetener. Sucaryl 


can be baked, boiled or frozen without losing its true, sugar- 













like sweetness. Look for the name Sucary! on dietetic foods 
and beverages. It means that you can enjoy that low-calorie 
food or drink without adjusting your taste one whit. 


Only dieters need Sucaryl. Sugar is one of the most highly 
concentrated sources of quickly available energy, and should 
be retained on normal diets, If you are at all in doubt about 


dieting, ask your doctor for proper guidance. 


To Diabetics: Sucaryl permits you to enjoy a more normal 
variety of foods and beverages, and still keep within the 
rigid requirements of your diet. 


Pick up your free copy of Abbott’s “Calorie-Saving 
Recipes”’ at your drug store. It’s a brand new edition 
lozens of kitchen-tested ideas. Or send name and 
address to SUCARYL, Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
Cavzo 


Ltd 


with « 


Illinois. Montreal Address: Abbott Laboratories 
1350 Cote de Liesse Road, Montreal, Quebec. 


72 calories from only four cups a 
day, if sweetened with sugar 


O calories, no matter how many cups, 
if sweetened with Sucaryl 
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THE NEW, NON-FATTENING SWEETENER| 
THAT TASTES JUST LIKE SUGAR 


Be 
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Available at your drug store in Tablet, Po wader on 
form. For low-salt diets, ask for Sucaryl Gal 
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_ dom shook her head. ‘‘Altogether 
© Never speaks of herself. Langdon 
been a designer. Or a dancer... . 
sir decorating—offered a splendid 
course she didn’t need And 














































delicious, Miss Isabella. I sup- 
on knows how to make them?” 
jndom said demurely, ““Nobody 
to make them. Not even Langdon. 
se 

oked dreamily into her wineglass. 
sie moment to dangle the bait deli- 
. to a man’s heart is through his 
she murmured inconsequentially. 
ink that’s true, Miss Isabella?” 
| 
] 


om 


oment the misty gaze was unex- 
arp. Then Miss Random, too, 
at her wineglass. “Yes, dear 
1k perhaps. . . not the food itself so 
knowledge that—that a girl is able 
}e sighed and put down her glass. “I 
t too late. One cannot afford to be 


sd Miss Random; and then, briskly, 





ndomn rose with a whispering of 
crossed the room to a tall secretary. 
ack with a small black copybook in 
| 
l2,” she said, with no vagueness 
‘Iam going to lend you my great- 
J2r’s recipes, written in her own 
saving it for a wedding present for 
out . . . perhaps this is better.” 
“ed to speak, but Miss Random put 
© yale hand. “I am tending it to you 
idition.” 

‘ss Isabella,’ Candy breathed. 
ist promise me, Candace —— 
ss Isabella?” 

)-never—to let Georgie Paraday see 
’ Miss Random’s gray eyes were 
ickedly. ‘“‘Promise me!” 

se,” Candy said gravely. 

in stew,’’ murmured Miss Random. 
er Own special way. Nobody else 
— Sillabub. Philpy. She-crab 
»crab-meat Charlotte. It was named 
hey are all ——” 

iss Isabella, thank you!’’ Candy 
Ss is wonderful!’ She stood up. 
jadom smiled. ‘“Good-by, my dear. 
sn—soon. And let me know how 
1, oking turns out.” 

)3,” said Candy, “‘you’ll be able to 
rself.”” 

so warm now, isn’t it?” sighed 
| om. “Really spring . . . at last.” 

t the house, the little black book 
¢ rm and triumph in her heart; but 
‘Jamph tinged with a growing suspi- 
\ - been her bait that had been taken— 
-bella’s? 

«/ morning she telephoned Langdon. 
\ Isabella tell you about the cook- 


” 


. giggled. “Darling, what did you 
ler scuppernong? I never thought 






ve an idea! Why don’t you come 
rrow and make the pie while I do 


y P'd love to,” Langdon said. “What 
)|t five?” 

‘ung up and sat very still. A pecan 
‘not be much of an argument, but if 
{ even by a crack, the door that 





Georgine Paraday had so cleverly shut and 
locked —— 

She got up briskly. There was a lot to do. 

Late the next afternoon, Candy, walking 
home from Harbor Park with the children, 
was conscious of that deliciously smug sensa- 
tion that springs from having organized a com- 
plicated schedule so well that there is no possi- 
ble loophole for trouble. 

Lavinia had promised to come at four; 
would, in fact, be working in the kitchen now. 
The menu was thumbtacked on the kitchen 
bulletin board; the house was shining, the 
flowers arranged. Nothing remained but to 
put the curried shrimp in its casserole, while 
Langdon made the pecan pie. Then Candy 
would press her own evening dress, put out 
cigarettes and matches, set the table and take 
a long, luxurious bath. 


She left the children in the garden, opened 
the front door—and then stood quite still in 
the hall. The house was ominously quiet. 

“Lavinia!” she called sharply. 

The quiet seemed to deepen around her. 
Outside, the children’s voices rang clear in the 
quiet air. The hall clock struck five; and panic 
struck with it. Where was Lavinia? 

Candy darted out to the kitchen: tidy, 
clean—and empty. She flew to the telephone; 
thank heaven, Bill was still at his office. 

“Go and get her!” Candy commanded. 
““You know where she lives—she must have 
misunderstood the time. Bring her back with 
you, Bill—I can’t possibly do this all alone!” 

In the kitchen, she began to assemble food. 
All the shrimps to prepare—the clams to be 
minced and mixed with cream—Miss Char- 
lotte’s spoon bread—the turtle soup —— 

It’s impossible, she thought, her hands flying 
as fast as her brain. Ten people in two hours 
and nothing . . . our first really special dinner 
party—before the ball 

The doorbell rang; before she could reach 
the hall, Langdon was in the kitchen. Her 
hands were full of camellias, burning rose and 
red and white, like cold fire. 

“Aren’t they beauties?” Langdon said. 
“Aunt Isabella sent them to you. I'll arrange 
them if you like, while you sit peacefully 
and What’s the matter?” 

“Sit peacefully!’ Candy exploded. ‘“‘Do you 
know what’s happened?” 

Langdon looked at her and a gleam shone 
in her gold-brown eyes. ““Lavinia?” 

Candy nodded. Langdon began to smile; 
the smile turned into a grin. ‘““Well, what are 
we waiting for?’’ she demanded jauntily. 

“But Langdon—we can’t possibly —— 

“Of course we can,” said Langdon with a 
sort of alert serenity. ““You go and feed the 
children and get them put to bed or whatever 
you —— Then set the table. Then ——” 

Candy was gone. 

It was nearly six when Bill finally strode into 
the house—without Lavinia. ‘“‘Gone,”’ he re- 
ported grimly. ‘‘Sick mother in Bellport. What 
on earth are you doing, Langdon?” 

“Getting dinner,” said Langdon in an off- 
hand way, as she shot past him. 

Candy put down the children’s supper tray. 
‘Bill, will you go over to Miss Isabella’s and 
get Langdon’s evening dress? She won’t have 
time to ——” 

“But ——”’ said Bill. 

“Darling,” said Candy ominously, “go.” 

Bill went. 

At twenty-five minutes past seven, Candy 
and Langdon rustled into the living room. 
They sat down on the sofa; they looked at the 
camellias, the charming table visible in the 
dining room—and at each other. 

mileteclce. said Candy, “‘as though I’d spent a 
couple of days in the washing machine with 
Abbott and Costello.” 

Langdon giggled suddenly. ‘‘We did it, 
didn’t we?” 

“You did it—I’ll never know how! You look 
like a dream. You didn’t make that dress?” 

Langdon glanced down at the glistening 
folds of white-and-gold brocade. “‘Oh, yes,” 
she said gently. “And by the way—before any- 
body comes, I want to tell you, Candy. I’m 
going home on Monday.” 

“Home! But I thought ——” 

‘“‘That I was here for another month. I know. 
But I’m not. I’m going back to New York and 
take a job that’s been offered to me. Designing.” 








” 


” 





“But Langdon 

Langdon said evenly, “I know when I’m 
beaten, Candy. I can’t stay here any ——” 

The doorbell rang. Bill ran downstairs and 
greetings sounded gaily in the hall. The party 
had begun. 

In the middle of dinner, Candy realized that 
it was a success and she gazed about her as 
though she were returning to consciousness 
after anesthesia. Philip, on her left, had said 
almost nothing; but he had eaten with evident 
appreciation. And Gus Paraday, on her right, 
had talked without a pause since they had sat 
down. Bill’s end of the table was shouting with 
laughter. Langdon, Clover Tuckwell and Roger 
Mount were deep in conversation. Only Geor- 
gine Paraday was looking preoccupied and 
more than usually pink. 

Now, Candy thought, now is the moment to 
tell them that Langdon cooked this whole din- 
ner. She glanced sidelong at Philip; then she 
looked over at Georgie Paraday. Mrs. Para- 
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Love’s not forever a sharp 
upthrust 

Of the heart in the breast, 

A pulse gone mad in an ardent 
throat, 

A spirit loosed to the wordless 
crest; 

Love is her lips on his in th 
night— : 

A dear exchange in the certain 
kiss, 

Trust and ease and the bulwark 
peace 

With sometimes still the 
rewarding bliss 

Of rekindled spark that ignites 
and flares 

With the first swift flame—with 
a welcomed rush 

Of the clamorous blood that 
beats in the head 

And cries in the throat—and 


sinks in a hush. 
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day was leaning toward her, blue eyes very 
bright, voice very clear and carrying. 

“Candace, this shrimp is perfectly deli- 
cious!’” The table was suddenly quiet. “It 
tastes,’ said Mrs. Paraday, “‘exactly like Isa- 
bella Random’s.” 

At her end of the table, Langdon laughed. 
“But it is Aunt Isabella’s!”’ she cried. ““Aren’t 
you clever to guess!” 

Georgine’s head jerked; she stared at Lang- 
don, her color rising. Under the table, Candy 
clutched her napkin... . J never warned Lang- 
don! I never told her that I'd promised Miss 
Isabella not to let Georgie Paraday—oh, Lang- 
don, look at me! 

But it was too late for any signal. Mrs. Par- 
aday turned back to Candy. ““Do you mean to 
tell me, Candace, that Isabella Random gave 
you—why, I can hardly believe it!” Her plump 
back was a ramrod. “‘I’ve asked Isabella a hun- 
dred times We’re compiling a cookbook 
of Queenstown recipes. It’s to be published in 
the fall, for the benefit of the Charities Organi- 
zation. People have given us their most closely 
guarded specialties—their old family recipes! 
And now I find that Isabella Random, who 
has refused me time and time again—who has 
flatly declined to give me ——” Mrs. Paraday 
swallowed and pulled herself together. ““Well, 
Candace, my dear, you'll just have to lend me 
these recipes. This whole dinner came from 
Isabella, didn’t it?” 

Candy’s mind spun, and with it the faces 
round the table: a dazzling pin wheel of eyes, 
with a great glowing center of red-and-white 
camellias. Then the pin wheel slowed, settled 
and stopped. 
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“I’m afraid I can’t, Mrs. Paraday. You see,” 
said Candy, leaning forward, ““Langdon cooked 
this dinner. The recipes all belong to her. Miss 
Isabella gave them to her.” 

She glanced at Langdon—and saw sudden 
comprehension flash in her eyes. 

“Why, yes, Cousin Georgie,”’ said Langdon 
sweetly. ‘““Aunt Isabella wanted me to have 
them—as a going-away present.” 

“A going-away present?’’ Roger Mount and 
Toby Tuckwell spoke together. 

“I’m leaving on Monday.”’ Langdon smiled 
at them both. 

“But you don’t mean to say,”’ said Georgine, 
“that Langdon did this whole dinner her ——” 

““Most remarkable ——”’ 

“Well, I never ate such ——’ 

“Really, Langdon, is there anything you 
can’t do?” 

“Yes,” said Langdon. 

“Let’s have coffee in the living room.” 
Candy pushed back her chair. 

Only Philip Paraday had said nothing. 

The Mounts’ niece arrived at ten, in the role 
of baby-sitter. 

After Candy had installed the niece up- 
stairs, she came down to the kitchen to lock 
the back door. Langdon was sitting at the 
kitchen table, surrounded by dishes, glasses 
and silver, staring at nothing whatever. Candy 
went to her swiftly. 

“Darling—don’t look like that!” 

Langdon said dully, “I’m a fool. I had one 
last hope. I thought tonight—I thought per- 
haps this would do it. If he could see with his 
own eyes that I wasn’t just a flimsy, decora- 
tive —— It’s no use, Candy. He’s hardly 
spoken to me all evening.’’ Her lovely face 
hardened, and she pounded the kitchen table 
with one small fist. ““How could he be so—so 
weak as to let that woman convince him ——” 

Candy broke in. ‘““No. Not weak. Quixotic, 
maybe—but not weak. He thinks he’s doing 
the right thing for you, Langdon. And that 
takes strength. He thinks it’s unfair to ask you 
to give up your whole life—all the glamour 
and excitement—to be the wife of a struggling 
doctor. It’s because he cares for you so 
much ae 

Behind her, the swing door opened without 
sound. Philip Paraday stood there. 

“Cares for me!’? Langdon echoed, with 
passionate scorn. ‘‘He only cares for the Para- 
days—and I’m not good enough for them. I’m 
not nearly smart enough for him and his horri- 
ble sister-in-law with their Southern family 
pride ——”’ 

Candy said wildly, ‘‘Langdon, let’s go back 
to the living room. Let’s ——” 

But Philip stood perfectly still, his eyes on 
Langdon’s head. 

“Doesn’t the idiot see that I want to take 
care of him?’’ Langdon cried. ‘‘I want to have 
children and work hard and—and worry—and 
I don’t want to do it with just anybody. I’ve 
tried to show him—I’ve done everything i 
She mopped her eyes with a dishcloth. ‘‘Every- 
thing except propose to him myself and I— 
I’m darned if I'll do that! The stupid, stiff- 
necked, arrogant j 

Philip took a step into the kitchen. ““You 
won’t have to, Langdon,” he said quietly. “I 
know you can do practicatiy anything—but 
you don’t have to do that.” 


> 











eaaedon whirled around, her face white. 
Candy ran out of the kitchen. 

In the hall she met Bill. “‘What’s the matter 
with you?”’ he inquired. 

Candy seized him by both arms and kissed 
his chin. ‘‘Darling—it’s all right!” 

“What’s all right?” 

““Everything—everything! Oh, what a won- 
derful party—what a wonderful place to live— 
what wonderful people 

““Have you been at the cooking sherry?” 
Bill demanded. ‘“‘What’s so wonderful?” 

“T just found out!”’ said Candy wildly. “The 
way to a man’s heart is through his heart! I 
just discovered it!” 

‘“‘What you need,”’ said Bill soothingly, “‘is a 
nice cup of black coffee and a few waltzes— 
with me.” 

From the living room there was a burst of 
laughter. 

Candy laughed too. “‘Let’s go to the ball! 
Philip! Langdon! We’re going to the ball!” 

END 
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Yes—this is such a shortcake as memories are 
made of! Biscuits, short and rich, still warm from 
your oven. Split, with butter spread and melting 
gently through. And cling peaches from California 
make your shortcake perfect. Juicy-sweet clings, 
golden as sunshine when you spoon them from 
the can, piled high because they taste so delicious. 


CANNED 


Cling 


Peaches | 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


Finally, over both layers, rich whipped cream, 
lightly sweetened as you desire. Reach down your 
package of Bisquick* now—only Bisquick makes 
shortcakes so good and so easy. Then simply open 
a can of sliced peaches—the handsome, summery, 


full-flavored peaches—plainly marked “clings” on 
the label. 


Cling Peach Advisory Board * Registered Trademark—General Mills 
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| t truck isa6’ x 12’ home w ith all travelers’ aids. 


Trailer holds fo 0 1300-pound pianos, ballast and livelihood. 


YEU: 
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Photographs by ESTHER BUBLEY 


PS a darkening evening sky, an extraordinary two-piece con- 
veyance bowls down the highway at fifty miles an hour. The for- 
ward section, a black truck originally intended for home delivery of 
milk or bread, is a compact, one-room “house.” A high vanlike 
trailer bobs along behind. Motorists coming up in the rear read the 
legend in gold-and-white letters: ““You’re behind Nelson and 
Neal, Australian-American two-piano team. Wave as you pass!” 

This quaint rig is the solution of a talented young couple, 
Harry and Allison Neal, to their problem of combining family life 
and professional careers as concert-touring pianists. 

Behind the wheel, Harry hums thoughtfully. The Mother Goose 
Suite went well at last night’s concert, but Allison—a perfectionist 
wasn’t satisfied with the Schubert Fantasy. He looks at his wrist 
watch in the light of a passing car. Yes, they should arrive in plenty 
of time tomorrow to run through the Schubert after the Re inos are 
unloaded. cc ! : 


Quick change for a concert. Unloading pianos takes 45 minutes ; 


tuning, 3 hours; concert, 2; “then we socialize before packing up. 
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Harry says, “When John was five days old we plankedhimdown — during his sleep ever since.” Allison adds, “‘He hums on pitch 


between two pianos and started to work. He has ignored noise too.” Students do baby sitting when Neals play college concerts. 


Pianos have dropped, the truck has skidded, the rig turned turtle in a snowbank. 


But no harm done. ‘‘We’ve been lucky, and people have always been kind to us.” 


Allison usually cooks in truck, but traffic tie-ups (“We 
use the time to get acquainted with a new town and its 
people”) may mean a hastily bought snack instead. 


al 


a 
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Vormal evening schedule calls for Harry and Allison to nap after 
supper. “Then we wake up fifteen minutes before concert time, dress 
in ten, and when the baby sitter arrives go right on stage.” Portable 
home is lit extension cord plugged into an auditorium outlet. 
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John especially likes vacation stops, all animals, and 
playing in water. During tours he cut 16 teeth like 
a trouper, “co-operates whenever we need his help.” 


2 


For Harry and Allison, there are quiet hours, too, when they 
talk things over. *‘ What goes for music goes for marriage,” and 


(us 
HOW AMERICA LIVES 


whenever there are two opinions, each hears the other out. 
















NTINUED FROM PAGE 97 “That’s one of the best things about 
ring,” says Harry Neal. ““We ride along in the dark for a while 
Bier supper, with our two big pianos sailing along behind us. The 
by’s asleep—supposedly—in his crib in the back of the truck. Our 
1’s made up, and Allison already is in her ruffled nighty and”’—he 
ens—‘‘hair curlers. It’s cozy in the truck, especially when the 
ather’s wet or blustery; probably we'll have the radio tuned in to 
ne music—we’re always at home, yet we're on our way.” 

At Home and On Our Way could be a slogan for this pair. It is 
fe years since tiny, five-foot (“and a half inch!”), bronze-blond, 
Met, Australia-born Allison Nelson and her high-spirited husband, 
jrry Lee Neal, of Paris, Tennessee, set bravely forth on the first of 
t)ir unconventional “homemade concert tours.”’ Now they play 80 
4/100 concerts (driving 35,000 to 40,000 miles) each season between 
£5tember and May, and they have made friends in cities, small vil- 
lies and college campuses all over the United States. The third reg- 
ir member of their entourage is John Murray Neal, who has hap- 
y spent 18 of his 24 months traveling with his parents. 








ments. Once Harry, flattered by autograph hunters, whoopingly dis- _ they made 12 appearances, later went to 100, now try to hold to 85, 


| Fans include church groups, women’s clubs, college music depart- concert, “but most of our audiences are voluntary.” In first season 
covered each student needed his signature to prove attendance ata and often alter fees to play for music-loving towns low on funds. 
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HOW AMERICANS 


Happy, young (still in their twenties), healthy, 
hard-working, loving, the Neals take life as it comes 
in their three worlds—land schooner, concert plat- 
form, and the 100-year-old, lofty-roomed house in 
Paris, Tennessee, that is their home each summer 
between tours. “If we tensed up over trifles,”” says 
Allison, ‘“‘we’d never be fit to play a concert.” 

Usually Allison spells Harry on the driving, but this 
trip he has done it all because a second baby is ex- 
pected this month. Supercharged with vitality, Harry 
doesn’t seem to need much rest, hates to go to bed, 
likes night driving. Allison, to insure his getting 
enough sleep for their strenuous schedule of concerts, 
has to insist that she’s tired and would like to stop for 
the night. At first they spatted over everything. 
‘But our marriage matters to us,” they explain, “‘and 
so does our two-piano work. And you can’t make a 
success of either if you can’t learn how to get along 
together. So we just grew up.” 





By midafternoon next day, the house truck was 
moored under the campus elms of a small college. 
Warm sun poured in through the bright, yellow-cur- 
tained windows and the open door with ‘““Welcome”’ 
on the mat. Behind the pull-out gate that converts the 
back of the cabin into a play pen, John chattered 
earnestly over a serious problem involving blocks. His 
mother, comfortable in jeans and smock, was singing 
as she made preliminary preparations for dinner. The 
morning’s run had been smooth. In a few hours she 
and Harry would be playing “for that superlative 
audience, a college with a good music department.” 

People whose job it is to coddle visiting artists some- 
times run head on into embarrassing flares of artistic 
temperament, but not with Harry and Allison, who 
consider such displays childish. The harried dean of 
music who exclaimed, ‘““Thank God, this time it’s the 
Neals! All you need is a place to plug them in,” ex- 
aggerated somewhat. But Harry’s explanatory letter 








does help simplify CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
Winter workouts at the piano are no problem. In summer (temperatures 100° ) 
“we avoid temptation because the practice room has the only air conditioner Between tours, Allison coaxes up roses, foxgloves, 
in the house.” After breakfast at 8, all three adjourn to the music room. lilies. Harry polishes antiques and concertos. Senior 


Neals keep the 12-room house cared for all year. 
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PERFECT CHOCOLATE PIES IN HALF THE TIME! ‘ 





ie Deep, dark and delicious, A creamy chocolate filling 


ina ladyfinger crust! 
2. Takes only minutes to cook... and what flavor! 


Dy Every package of Jell-O Pudding and Pie Filling makes a superb 
pie . . . enough pudding for 4. Try some. Soon! 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Lemon 
Coconut Cream 





JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORP, 
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stitch ties to 


‘Youcan’thave too many maternity jackets,” said Allison Neal, ‘but one skirt goes 


a long way.” We agreed and worked out three jackets, all to be worn with the same 


skirt. One matching to give the effect of a suit, one in cotton to wear here, there 


and everywhere, and one in brilliant silk for special occasions. The same slim (in 


effect, but boasting two generous pleats in back) skirt has a u cut in front. We 


have included a gay cotton for mornings at home and a pretty nightie to wear in 


the hospital, and two diaper fashions for the new baby. 





ASEM Geka 


The Chinese influence, important maternity 


fashion in brilliant silk. Mandarin collar. side- 
front frog closing. Vogue Design No. 8776 
Yes, one novelty diaper will mal | 
Send |5c to Jo IR rel 
Lapies’ Home JourNAL, | i 

Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 110 
Buy Vogue Patterns at the ‘ 
Or order by mail, enck x check or 
Pattern Service, Putnam Ave ( 

anada from 198 Spadina Ave.. 7 

lightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. re 

<.) These patterns will be sent third 


r 


shipment 


irst-clags mail, please inel 
for each pattern order 
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By NORA O’LEARY 


Patiern Editor of the Journal 


Black Watch plaid in a permanently pleated cot- 


ton is fresh and young 


white collar. 
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three-quarter sleeves, 


ribbon tie. Vogue Design No. 8 














Black silk faille with fresh white flowers is the 
mainstay of this wardrobe. Allison looks slim and well 
dressed to go anywhere. The collar and cuffs are 

edged with novelty braid. This same skirt is worn with 
both her other blouses. Vogue Design No. 8772. 


Sweet feminine nightgown to make 
while waiting. Val lace ruffles down the 
yoke and around collar and cuffs. 
Button front. Vogue Design No. 8773. 
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When you protect your loveliness with a lotion, remember... 


Mou get extra protection in Trushay 


richer in beauty-protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions! 








‘other leading lotion—not one—can give rich, even two drops give hands a luxurious Laboratory tests prove Trushay’s richness! 
hands the extra protection of Trushay! feeling of softness, and protect against Just two drops will prove it to you! 

only Trushay is so rich in protective in- dryness, redness, chapping. What’s more, Pour two drops of Trushay on the back of one hand, 
jients! And you’ll get proof of Trushay’s even though extra-rich Trushay gives you rub in with the back of the other. Smooth evenly 
ness you can see and feel with the extra protection, it doesn’t cost a bit more with palms. Right away, you'll see and feel Trushay’s 
shay T D T r A | i lati s! richness. Your hands will have a luxurious feeling 
Shay Lwo-Drop Test. For Trushay is so than ordinary lotions of softness all over! Trushay, in fact, is so rich, you 
can even apply it before washing chores, to guard 





y TRUSHAY® IS ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS your hands in hot detergent suds! 





Triumphs from Tennessee tables 


HOW AMBRICA LIVES 


here’s nothing like a nudge of nostalgia and a 

whiff of romance to inspire an already dedi- 
cated cook. For the town of Paris, Tennessee, is 
steeped in legends of the past; the Neals’ impos- 
ing front porch looks out over the site of a Civil 
War skirmish. And the Neals themselves, and 
their friends and neighbors, celebrate according 
to ritual the sacred rites pertaining to those foods 
for which the region is equally famous: pungent 
smoked ham, plump tender chicken; a bewilder- 
ing variety of delectable corn breads. 

And indeed, whether baked and basted with 
pickled peach juice, or fried and served with red 
gravy, a Tennessee ham is unique. It is a ham 
with ardor and audacity, worthy of the hickory 
fires that brought it into being. 

Today this aromatic wood has burst the bonds 
of the smokehouse, and flourishes on the lawn. 
Fragrant piles of hickory chips are part and par- 
cel of every housewife’s bag of tricks. The Neals’ 
friends and neighbors are all devotees of the art 
of barbecuing. The hickory chips are water- 
soaked for hours beforehand so that they will be 
sure to smoke and not burn. Traditionalists 
though they may be, the folk of Tennessee 
boast independence and originality too. 

And a spirited controversy is carried on be- 
tween those cooks who believe in mincing the 
garlic fine and adding it to the barbecue sauce 
and those who feel that the garlic should be 
tossed on the burning pyre and thus to contrib- 
ute its particular savor to the already heady 
smoke. Here is the recipe for the sauce itself: 


to grace your OWN—4 stew, a sauce, 
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STUART 


spoon bread, ham, chicken and a cake. 


A lavish brew is Brunswick stew— 
chicken, okra, corn and beans 
simmered with tomatoes and potatoes. 


By JOAN AUCOURT 


Barbecue Sauce: Combine in a saucepan 4 cup 
butter or margarine, 1 cup salad oil, 4 cup vinegar 
and 2 tablespoons catchup. Season with | clove 
garlic, crushed, 1!% tablespoons Worcestershire 
sauce, 18 cup lemon juice, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon grated lemon rind, !2 teaspoon black pepper 
and !9 teaspoon red pepper. Bring mixture to a boil. 
Remove from heat and steep for !2 hour. Makes 1! 
cups. Serve with chicken or spareribs. 

We used the sauce to barbecue 2 pounds spareribs, 
cut into serving lengths. The ribs were seasoned and 
floured and browned in 3 tablespoons salad oil, then 
simmered in the sauce for 2 hours. Makes 4 servings. 


If ham and hickory chips belong to the heroic aspect of 
Paris cuisine, the gentle art of cakemaking is far 
from neglected. The ladies of the town delight in all 
the frills and furbelows of this delicate pastime, and 
their dainty devices are legion. Here’s one to add to 
your collection—a cake concocted from currant jelly, 
among other items. 


Malcamation Cake: Cream *4 cup butter. Add 1 
cup sugar and beat until light and fluffy. Add /4 cup 
currant jelly and mix well. Add 3 eggs, one at a time, 
beating well after each addition. Sift together 2! 
cups sifted cake flour, 1% teaspoons cocoa, !% tea- 
spoon baking soda, 34 teaspoon allspice, 14 teaspoon 
ginger, *4 teaspoon cinnamon, | 4 teaspoons baking 
powder. Add alternately to the first mixture with 34 
cup buttermilk. Pour into two 9” pans lined with 
waxed paper cut just smaller than the inside bottom 
of the pan. Bake in a moderate—350° F.—oven for 35 
to 40 minutes. Cool and frost with the following: 


Malcamation Cake Filling: Combine 1 cup sugar, 
2 cup butter, 2 eggs, slightly beaten, and 14 cup light 
cream. Cook slowly, stirring constantly, until it 
comes to a boil. Remove from heat and add 14 cup 
chopped pecans, '% cup shredded coconut, 1% cup 
raisins, !2 teaspoon grated lemon rind or, if you like, 


l 


1 teaspoon sherry and 4 teaspoon salt. Chill well. 
Spread between layers and on top. Cover sides with 
14 cup heavy cream, whipped, and flavored with 14 
teaspoon cooking sherry and 2 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar. 


In the days of the flintlock, hunters were wont to use 
squirrel instead of chicken in their Brunswick stew. 
(Roast possum and sweet potatoes was another sport- 
ing favorite.) Yow ll find this version still has an aura of 
adventure about it, even while it seethes gently on the 
back of the kitchen range. 


Brunswick Stew: Have a 5-pound chicken cut up as 
for frying. Wash and dry well. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Flour lightly with 4 cup flour. Sauté in 14 
cup shortening or salad oil until browned. Place 3 
quarts water in a large kettle. Add 2 tablespoons salt, 
a few celery leaves, a few sprigs parsley and | small 
onion, quartered. Place chicken in water. Cover. 
Bring to a simmer and cook slowly for about 114 
hours, or until chicken is tender. You may remove 
the meat from the bones, if you desire. Skim off fat. 
Meanwhile, cut frozen, canned or fresh okra into 14” 
pieces to measure 2 cups. Peel and dice 4 medium 
potatoes (about | quart). Peel and quarter 4 medium 
tomatoes. When chicken is tender, add the okra, 2 
cups fresh, frozen or drained canned Lima beans, the 
tomatoes and 2 medium onions, sliced thin. Cook 
slowly, uncovered, for another 1—-1!% hours. Then 
add the diced potatoes and 4 cups fresh, frozen or 
drained canned corn; cook slowly another hour. Stir 
occasionally. Season with | tablespoon salt, | tea- 
spoon sugar and !4 teaspoon pepper. If broth is not 
thickened, make a roux of 14 cup flour and some 
chicken broth. Add to stew. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Corn breads are capable of many moods, and spoon 
bread may be said to be the light fantastic of the lot. 
This is an especially CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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Looking champions say: There never was anything like if before /* 


" This Mutly-tich, golden-yellow! 
Shortening ives you 


! Kita 
V;. L. B. Edlin of Louisville, Ky., & Ht 
s| young mother whose prize winning 
«king made her Kentucky’s Grand 
Simpion. She says: “My husband de- 
sles my Fluffo-fried chicken is the a 


it that ever reminded him of his 
¢ily’s, home on the farm. It’s more 
xen, with no greasy taste... And so 


Kicious he just can’t stop eating it!” ... better in every way than you could possibly make before’ 




















. dlin adds: “I knew it would be better when “’..and then I thrilled to see that golden-brown crust form—so crisp and appetizing. It keeps the chicken 
Fluffo melt, hot and golden, in my pan... sO moist and juicy inside—makes it much tastier than when the chicken is fried in white shortening.” 
+i 
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JODS YOU FRY in Fluffo are really a new kind of fried 





i gonicer, more appetizing golden-brown . . . better-tasting ! MRS. EDLIN’S GOLDEN FRIED CHICKEN AND FLUFFO BISCUITS 
ay : A 
rf In every way than any shortening ever gave you before! Here’s champion fried chicken, and champion biscuits to go with it! (NOTE: Use Fluffo 
s because Fluffo is a different kind of short- | in all recipes that call for shortening; no need to change any measurement.) 
lended by Procter & Gamble from the finest , 1 frying chicken, cut in 6-8 pieces Roll chicken pieces in flour and salt mixed 
7 ; 5 , Ya cup flour 2 tsp. salt together. Brown in hot Fluffo in large fryin 
ng ingredients e fluffing - ; g ge frying 
& ing ents, by an exclusive fluffing proc FLUFFO for frying pan. When well browned, reduce heat, cover 


‘n its color is different— golden-yellow! and cook till done, about 30 minutes. Gravy: Pour off drippings leaving about 4 cup 
in pan, stir in 2 tbsp. flour. Add 1% cups milk, stir constantly over medium heat till 


boiling, reduce heat, simmer and stir 2 min. more. Add salt and pepper to taste. 






oking champion Penny Edlin says: “‘Fluffo’s 
|. When you use it, you know the food you’re 


mae 5 Golden Fluffo Biscuits: Combine 2 cups sifted enriched flour, 2% tsp. double- 
is just bound to be better! 


acting baking powder and | tsp. salt in mixing bowl. Cut in “% cup Fluffo till 
mixture looks like coarse cornmeal. Add 34 cup milk, stir with fork till dough 
holds together. Knead about 10 strokes on lightly floured board, roll to 4%” thick- 
ness, cut out biscuits. Bake on ungreased baking sheet 12 to 15 min. at 425°. 
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| never want to go back to white shortenings 
‘ing golden Fluffo . . . especially after you’ve 
led how digestible Fluffo fried foods are! 


Southern Buttermilk Biscuits: Use 34 cup buttermilk in place of sweet milk, and 
2 teaspoons baking powder plus 2 teaspoon baking soda in recipe above. 


| 


luffo costs no more than other leading 


Ings! Wonderful for all baking and frying! ws Lf] 
| —— 
VerEGambh& new kind of shortening... G@LBIERI FLUFEO 


Procter & Gamble Company ALL-PURPOSE SHORTENING, NOT A TABLE SPREAD (Yellow from pure carotene) 
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CAN YOU SEE WHAT YOU’RE DOING? 


CONTINUED FROM PA Bez 
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commented, “‘but even this is a great improve- 
ment.”’ Then he turned to the cellar stairs, the 
scene of Susan’s fall. Her accident, considering 


the National Safety Council’s statistics, had 
been mercifully minor; home accidents take 
28,000 lives every year, half from falls. Rogers 
left the light itself just as it was, but he neatly 
tacked a shingle, painted white, to the ceiling 
so it wasn’t possible to look at the naked 
bulb when going downstairs. “Glare can be 
blinding,” he said. 
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BABY HELPS 


At drug, department, appliance 
and baby shops everywhere 


HANKSCRAFT COMPANY * Reedsburg, Wisconsin 








The big change came when he gave the dingy 
gray walls a coat of white paint ($1.78 a quart). 
It was as if he had doubled the strength of the 
bulb. 

“The lighter the color, roughly speaking, 
the higher its reflectivity,’’ he explained. “White 
paint reflects up to eighty-five per cent of the 
light that strikes it, but for chocolate brown 
it’s about four per cent.’’ He got a sponge, 
dampened it. As he wiped the accumutated 
dust off the bulb, he said, “Dirt like that can 
cut a bulb’s efficiency as much as five per 
cent.”’ 

Mrs. Rogers was embarrassed. She was an 
immaculate housekeeper, but she had never 
thought to give the light bulbs a regular clean- 
ing. 

Rouen admitted that in the front hall what 
he wanted to do demanded expert help and 
more money than he was prepared to spend. 
This was to put in dual switches to turn on the 
lights ahead up to the second floor and, with 
the second switch, turn them off from the 
landing. That would have to wait, but in the 
meanwhile Rogers had an improvement to 
make. He put a 75-watt bulb in the ceiling fix- 
ture, replacing a 25. Then he unwrapped a 
diffuser that had clamps for attaching to the 
bulb. 

“Without a shade, a large bulb would have 
blinded us as we came downstairs,’ he ex- 
plained. “And this shade cost only $2.98. The 
bulb here is one of the new white ones which 
give more even light than inside-frosted ones.” 

The biggest problem in the bathroom was at 
the mirror. The bulb above it lighted the top 
of Rogers’ head, but not under his chin, so 
shaving was a chore. A pair of fluorescent fix- 
tures flanking the mirror would have done 
nicely, but that exceeded the present budget. 
Rogers’ solution was ingenious. The small 
room was white tile and paint, ideal reflective 
surfaces. After screwing in a 100-watt bulb, he 
turned the glass shade so it was under the bulb 
instead of over it. The shade directed almost 
all the light up so it bounced off the ceiling and 
walls, giving highly effective indirect light. The 
result: evenly diffused, glareless light reduced 
the shadow under Rogers’ chin. 

He came next to the room where John strug- 
gled with homework. The desk, a light pine, 
was good, for white book pages didn’t contrast 
too much with this background. The lamp 
John used was a little one, just ten inches high, 
that gave only a small pool of light on the 
desk. It had little to recommend it as a study 
lamp. The first change Rogers made was to 
take off the desk’s plate-glass top. 


arrangements for everybody: “‘Our mobile unit 
contains living quarters for us and our small 
son, sO no reservations are necessary.” The 
Neals would like to plug in a light cord, but 
their auxiliary electric system can substitute 
when needed. ““We carry two nine-foot concert 
grand pianos and suggest unloading them at 
(such and such an hour),” the letter continues. 
“The job requires eight to ten men and we sug- 
gest choosing your crew carefully, since each 
piano weighs about 1300 pounds. Reloading 
is done directly after the concert.” 

Otherwise, the Neals have only two require- 
ments: three hours of complete silence in the 
auditorium while Allison tunes the pianos; 
and a reliable baby sitter during the perform- 
ance. 

Before parking the truck, Harry had backed 
the custom-built piano carrier into a spot near 
the stage entrance of the college auditorium, 
and unhitched it. As Allison laid out dinner 
trays and cooking utensils on the convertible 
couch, she kept pace, by ear, with the familiar 
litany of the unloading. Harry, in heavy work 
gloves and a football waterboy’s uniform bear- 
ing the words “Texas Tech Red Raiders.’’ was 
directing the crew of volunteer student 
helpers: ‘You fellers on the smail end. a little 
lower, please. That’s right. Now, two of you 
come to this side and ; 


“Ii may make you feel like a big executive,” 
he told his son, “but it glares. It’s practically 
impossible to sit here without seeing the re- 
flection of your lamp’s bulb.” 

Next Rogers replaced the dark green blotter 
with a light tan one—again to avoid contrast. 
He moved the desk from under the window to 
right angles to it, just out of the range of the 
afternoon sun’s direct rays. John would still 
get a lot of daytime light and the glare would 
be substantially cut down. 

The walls of John’s room, dark green, ab- 
sorbed a good share of the light that fell on 
them. Rogers could hardly redecorate, but he 
had a workable substitute: He’d bought a 
piece of wallboard, the same width as the desk 
and four feet high, with a dull white surface. 
He fastened this panel to the wall over the 
desk, and on it hung a pair of pin-to-wall 
lamps with diffusing bowls and 100-watt bulbs 
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There are two things needed in 
these days: first, for rich men to find 
out how poor men live; and second, 
for poor men to know how rich men 
work. —E. ATKINSON 
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($10.98 each). The light was not absorbed by 
the dark wall, and John now had good, glare- 
less illumination over the whole desk top. 

The Rogerses’ bed reading light was bullet- 
shaped, designed to cut the darkness with a 
spotlight beam. 

“You don’t have to tell me,’ Mrs. Rogers 
said resignedly. “Contrast of the very worst 
kind. I suppose we’ll have to throw it away.” 

“It isn’t right for here,’ Rogers admitted, 
“and eventually I'll use it as a spotlight down 
at the workbench. In the meantime, when we 
read in bed, we must keep on the other lights 
in the bedroom to brighten the surroundings. 
It would be much more convenient, naturally, 
if we had two big lamps, one on each night 
table. They’d light both the book and the room 
around us.” 

“And we could turn them off without get- 
ting out of bed,’’ Mrs. Rogers said. “‘Let’s get 
each other new lamps for Christmas!” 

The shades on the pair of lamps on Mrs. 
Rogers’ dressing table had been chosen be- 
cause they matched the draperies. They were a 
dark patterned chintz, didn’t allow light to fil- 
ter through. Rogers had bought two new 
shades for $3.96. They were correct, according 
to Myrtle Fahsbender, of Westinghouse, who 
advises that dresser or vanity lamps should 
have translucent shades of white or delicate 


‘““WAVE AS YOU PASS!”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100 


It’s always a ticklish job. In transit, each 
piano rests in a locked track, designed by 
Harry. When this track is unlocked, the piano 
can be guided down it to the ground, some- 
what as a ship slides down the ways. Allison 
shudders, recalling the time a nervous crew 
dropped one of the instruments. (The pair is 
valued at $15,000.) A leg was splintered, two 
keys wouldn’t play. Harry did a temporary re- 


pair job on the leg, Allison dashed about get-° 


ting the keys fixed, tuned the piano, and only 
the workmen ever knew about the accident. 
“We never tell people when anything goes 
wrong. No matter how well the concert went 
off, there’d always be someone to say we 
weren't up to par because of the strain.” 

“More, more,”’ John chanted as the first pi- 
ano rolled safely down. He has a thirty-five- 
to-forty-word vocabulary, but uses ‘“‘more”’ 
all inclusively to mean piano, radio, music in 
general, water, or—simply—smore. 

Unloading the second piano always goes 
faster. Still Allison had time, while waiting for 
Harry, to run a batch of diapers through the 
washing machine. Then the tuning—three 
hours—and an hour’s practice during John’s 
nap. 

Then things began to happen with the effi- 
cient rhythm of long practice. Allison lighted 
the stove, popped in dinner (green beans, steak 
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pastel tint so the light is soft. Two la’ 
needed to illuminate each side of the 

Rogers had also made two blocks 
to fit under the lamp bases and paini 
white. These raised the lamps so th 
about twenty inches tall. Before, me 
had fallen on the tabletop than on 
ers’ face and hair. 

Rogers had saved the living-dining r 
last. It was most important because it 
the family spent the most time. The } 
was tricky, too, because its lighting sk 
appropriate to reading and sewing, 
eating and entertaining. 

Rogers disappeared into the hall. f 
back in a moment carrying a new ‘ 
lamp. It was a major expenditure in’ 
reformation: $21.98. He was proué 
selection. As one of its tags proclaimey 
a “CLM,” or Certified Lamp Manufg 
model, a guaranty that its maker had o| 
with a rigid set of specifications to ¢ 
with the Illuminating Engineering § 
definitions of good lighting. Its bulb 
cased in a diffusion bowl of transluce 
so some light shone down for direct | 
but some was directed up for indire¢ 
The light-colored shade gave good gl) 
tection and the three-way bulb (100 
watts) at its brightest gave enough 
long, difficult eye work. 

He put the new lamp between the ¢ 
the chair where his wife usually sat. © 
room’s uses, her sewing demanded the 
est light. The lamp was more, howey 
just a sewing light. Its cord was lor 
could be moved close to the bridge f 
provide enough light, directly and in 
to light the table and help the general | 
tion of the entire room. Rogers plaj 
leave it on at the lowest level when th 
looked at television to prevent eyesti ‘ 
contrast between the image (ten times é 
as a movie screen) and the dark room 

“Our next investment here will be nf 
lamps for either side of the sofa,”’ he : 
we all can read comfortably in here.’ 

That was it, except that Rogers hac 


or two more to say. He cautioned hi 


not to be afraid to turn on the lights, 





he’d taken the trouble to fix them up. 
them to read where reading light 
provided or to move lamps to where tk 

They had not realized, until they} 
difference, how much light they had b é 
ing. Our eyes are marvelous instrume 
unlike feet or backs, slow to comple 
abuse. But punishing them, as the Rog 
ily finally realized, is a costly affair. 
be wise to ask yourself the question th 
ers, on Doctor Morris’ prompting, ask 
self: Can I see what I'm doing ? 


and potatoes; playing a concert is st 
activity). Harry fed the baby, who the 
contentedly during their dinner; the 
washed the dishes while Allison bedd 
down in the yellow crib. Promptly 
o'clock they drew the curtains and 
to dress, while the sitter waited in the 
seat. 

At 8:13 the artists emerged, Harry 
tie and tails; Allison glowing in hoo 
red taffeta with black lace low-cu 
sparkling with tiny rhinestones which 
sewed herself. She wore her silver 
pumps, as she does for every conce| 
picked their way across the dewy cai 
the concert hall and “our two hours of 
the only part of our work we feel we 
shouldn't be paid for. We always a 
fee is really for driving the truck.”’ 


The truck always attracts bysta 
there is time the hospitable Neals pr 
vite them in to look-over this comp! 
machine, 6’ x 12’ (‘just two feet w 
three feet longer than our dining-rod 
at home in Tennessee’’), where a pr 
family cooks, eats, types, reads, | 
sews, sleeps and travels. It represe 
umph of ingenuity and careful planni 
the $650 they spent to outfit it. 


» stove had to be just 27” to go 
oor and the window. The sink 
< 24’. The little icebox couldn’t 
the space between window and 
yrage cupboard, which, in turn, 
. space over the rear wheels. 
ng the side windows, cut in the 
ick, with little lace curtains and 
draw curtains. These match the 
urtains which can be drawn 
the driver’s seat for privacy. At 
rigged an ingenious hammock- 
made of the same yellow cotton 
s and strung on sturdy pipes. It 
rd, so that John can stand up 
the side, but he can’t fall out. 
he material for the crib, which 
up when it isn’t needed. (She 
wn clothes—and, on occasion, 
d young John proudly wear 
made by Allison.) 
rib are neat storage compart- 
iety of equipment, including a 
achine, iron, sewing machine, 
ing tub for the baby, a wringer, 
ack for those superior flannel 
andmother Nelson sends from 
water supply is carried in a 5’ 
ling of the truck. Beneath in a 
ung the portable bath tub along 
stiff petticoat; it won’t fit 
nape little closet—where their 
unwrinkled—opposite the stor- 
beside the plaid couch which 
a comfortable double bed. 
ictures on the pale gray walls, 
of reference books. Behind one 
‘of cupboard doors are their 
*t music. Other doors open to 
1s, tools, flatware, cleaning ma- 
of diapers, food supplies. 
is reduced to a science. Harry, 
ack end of the couch-bed-work 
John and keeps clear of the 
served on trays, eaten alfresco 
surroundings suggest it. On 
onjures most meals out of 
zen foods, plus fresh meat. The 
feloped tricks such as using veg- 
| diluted, adding meat to make a 
ots more flavor and it’s an easy 
vegetables.” 
get homesick for my mother’s 
ing,” Allison admits. “Espe- 
e beef-and-kidney pudding, or 
4 shoulder of lamb.” Somehow 
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mbs acquire a special flavor 
saltbush. 
y does the heavy jobs and Alli- 
2stic’”’ ones like cooking and 
_ each pinch-hits for the other. 
ge a “damper” as neatly as a 
sir ideas about bringing up chil- 
cal: lots of love, and—when 
firm discipline. Small John, 
g off flower heads in his 
yearden, is promptly whopped; 
)m on for size, he gets short 
lge naughtiness, they feel, re- 
ahappy child and misery for 
d him. 
two halves of a whole, Harry 
says earnestly. ““We comple- 
“r so perfectly—in everything. 
‘become something more to- 
sum of what we are or can do 
ry has everything that I lack. 
vould get nowhere.’ The Neals 
1s a miracle that—born worlds 
‘yuld have met at all. 
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Elder Professor of Music at 
rsity said of the seven-year-old 
4)burban butcher, “‘Allison Nel- 
ifted, has remarkable musical 
Solute pitch, reads fluently at 


(is, Allison ‘ta genius of the fu- 
4 offered a scholarship at the 
(of Music in London. World 
‘ed her using the scholarship, 
led to practice four hours every 
4), she became solo pianist for 
| Broadcasting Commission’s 
«/hestra and gave twenty-seven 
»)\f them directed by Eugene Or- 
tor of the Philadelphia Sym- 


phony Orchestra. Without telling Allison, 
Doctor Ormandy wrote to the Curtis Institute 
of Music, Philadelphia, and arranged a 
scholarship for her. She had been back from 
her ABC loop just forty-eight hours when a 
reporter rang up to ask when she was leaving 
for the States. This was the first she’d heard 
about it. 

Mrs. Nelson, an ambitious, passionately 
musical woman, reassured anxious friends: 
“I’m not at all worried about Allison going on 
this long trip. She’s a levelheaded girl and very 
practical. She will never be spoiled.” 

In Philadelphia, Allison lived at the school 
and, in spite of the Ormandys’ affectionate in- 





He likes to be kept cozy and dry. And every 
time you change him he will appreciate the 
gentler softness of the new ScotTissue. You 
will be pleased, too, to find its strength and 
absorbency make for quick, neat cleansing. 


terest, was lonely and homesick. ‘‘My clothes 
were sort of out-of-date for the United States, 
and nobody else wore pigtails.” She put up 
her braids, later cut them off. And she fancied 
herself in love with a student who hardly 
noticed her. 

“IT was sure my heart was broken,” she 
smiles now, ‘‘and I moped. In fact, I was hav- 
ing a good mope in the library one evening 
when Harry Neal turned up looking for a girl, 
any girl, to take to dinner.” 

Allison remembered him. He was the baby- 
faced show-off who had come prancing into a 
party the week before with a bunch of bells 
strung over his ears. Allison had stared, fasci- 
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nated; but Harry, she maintains, was hardly 
aware she existed. 

‘“Not so,” Harry asserts. ““You were the 
quiet little blond one with no make-up on. 
Sort of quaint. I noticed you. I a/ways noticed 
girls.” 

Over that first dinner they discovered that 
they agreed about a great many things. Yes, it 
was awful what happened to young musicians 
who went straight to New York after gradua- 
tion. No, neither was going to hang around 
waiting to be noticed by some big agent. ““The 
thing to do,”’ Harry felt, “is to stay away from 
big cities.” . . . “The important thing is to 
play for people,’ Allison said determinedly. 


| pueit tie memset 


Your baby’s comfort depends on your gentle care 


Tn his new world—your love gives him 
confidence, helps him grow in mind and 
spirit. At the same time, he depends on 
your gentle, sensible care to keep him 
physically comfortable. 

One very simple way you can add to 
your baby’s daily comfort is by choos- 
ing his bathroom tissue for “tender 
skin” softness. The new ScotTissue is 
sure to meet with his approval. Now 
softer than ever for his thinner baby 
skin, it has the strength you want to 
prevent tearing and shredding. 


1,000 sheets—over 2 more 
than the 650 sheets you get 
from most other tissues 
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The new ScotTissue is your wisest choice for 
baby—and your most economical buy for the 
family. The big 1,000-sheet roll goes further, 
lasts longer. You don’t need to replace it so 
often. It’s another great Scott value. 


2 rolls of ScotTissue equal more than 3 rolls of most other tissues 
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“Play for anything or for nothing, but get 
your experience and make your mistakes when 
and where you can afford them.” 

They didn’t realize it then, but they were 
formulating a plan for their future. They did 
realize that they liked each other; soon they 
were dating every night. cae 

There was something authoritative in any- 
thing Allison said about music, Harry noticed. 
“Allison came the highroad, the professional 
road, every step of the way—from Jessica Dix 
in Australia, a remarkable teacher, to the 
great Rudolf Serkin at Curtis. She’d had noth- 
ing but the best, while I had picked up as- 
sorted bad habits of practicing, bad mental at- 
titudes—all of which had to be unlearned with 
Allison’s help. I did everything the hard way.” 

Harry grew up in Paris, Tennessee, where 
his father practices law. ““He’s a Republican 
and the town is Democratic—that’s why we 
never had much money.”’ One of Harry’s vivid 
childhood memories is of the book that his 
humorous, literate mother, Ellen, was always 
going to finish and make their fortunes. At 
eight, Harry did some writing himself. He de- 
vised ‘a system for scoring music on a type- 
writer and wrote a song about Sonja Henie, 
whom he considered pleasant to look at. Even 
at eight he was “noticing girls.” “The school 
mistook romance for talent and suggested mu- 
sic lessons,’’ he says, “but I wasn’t consist- 
ently purposeful. Sometimes I practiced eleven 
hours in one day. At other times I’d practice 
maybe thirty minutes, and then only the easy 
pieces.” 

One of the telling influences in Harry’s mu- 
sical life came the summer he was fifteen. He 
was practicing in a church when Howard 
Rothschild, an artist stationed at a nearby 
Army camp, walked by and came in to listen. 
He felt the boy had real talent, encouraged 
him to seek better training than was available 
in Paris, even offered to subsidize his training. 
This Harry would not accept, but the two re- 
mained great friends. 

By means of a scholarship, some help from 
his father, and working as flautist in the or- 
chestra, Harry managed a summer at the Inter- 
lachen Music Camp. Another scholarship 
took him to the conservatory at Birmingham, 
Alabama—where he worked as announcer ina 
local radio station. And finally, in 1946, he 
won a scholarship to Curtis—there were 2000 
applicants. Three were chosen. At Curtis he 
studied theory, history of music, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and practiced six hours a day. 

But some of the “bad mental habits”’ still 
clung. “Like most adolescents (not Allison) I 
was sporadically lazy and contentious,” Harry 
says now. “I was impossible—no one could 
tell me anything.’’ His teacher, Mme. Isabelle 
Vengerova, had small patience with any stu- 
dent who was doing less than his best (Allison 
comments, “Harry just wasn’t ready for a 
teacher like Vengerova’’) and one day she told 
Harry he’d just had his last lesson. 

“She said she didn’t think I’'d ever work 
hard enough to amount to anything as a 
pianist, even though I probably had as much 
real musicality as any pupil at Curtis. (Wouldn’t 
you know that of all she said, that was what I 
remembered?) The shock was so great | 
couldn’t even speak of it for two years. I have 
slaved to challenge that statement. Nothing in 
my life has ever made me work harder.” 


Too humiliated to go home, Harry found a 
job as production floor manager (‘‘a fancy title 
for maid of all work’’) at WCAU-TV (CBS), 
Philadelphia. He was thinking, by now, in 
terms of supporting a wife. Meanwhile, Alli- 
son had won the Curtis Alumni Award for the 
most outstanding student, would soon be get- 
ting her diploma and going back to Australia. 
Something had to be done. In Harry’s letters 
home, the Australian girl’s name had appeared 
more and more often. Now he telephoned— 
“Collect, of course,” Ellen Neal says. ‘And 
he seemed to think it would help his cause if 
I'd arrange a concert tour for Allison.” 

Obligingly, Ellen did. “I laid out ten dollars 
for a list of American colleges and universities 
that I could have found right in the World Al- 
manac, and wrote long letters. The tour was to 
start with a concert in Paris. We went to the 
station to meet Allison and thought she 
hadn’t come because nobody got off the train 
but a child.” 


It was a relief to see that the child could 
tuck in an adult-size steak, but Ellen and 
Fisher Neal were shy and uneasy having “an 
artist” on their hands. Then Allison asked, 
“Do I have to be glamorous or can I go down- 
town in jeans?” and everything was comforta- 
ble. 

Soon after she returned to Philadelphia, 
Allison was waiting for Harry at WCAU when 
the manager said, ‘“Why don’t you and Harry 
work up some two-piano stuff?” That began a 
series that ran from late 1948 through 1949. 
“On the first program we announced our en- 
gagement. Over the air.” 

There was consternation in Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia. Mrs. Nelson saw this as disaster—the 
end of the brilliant career for which so much 
had been sacrificed. She did everything possi- 
ble to prevent it. 

But on New Year’s Day, 1949, with the 
approval of the Ormandys, Zimbalists and 
other friends, Allison Nelson, in the wedding 
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Beginning a Series 
THE PLIGHT OF 
THE YOUNG MOTHER 


With a fourth child due, who'll take 
care of three babies while mama is in 
the hospital? 


Husband Zane Williams will, he 
promises worried wife Billie Jean in 


Ballwin, Missouri. ‘Taking three 
days off from his sign-painting job, 
Zane copes with child care from 
fresh angles—What for dinner? 
“Guess Pll take “em out for ham- 
burgers.” Bedtime? “Let’s say 11 
p.M.”’—while Terry Grace, Dwight 
Joseph and Mary Lee join in a 
chorus of: 


WHERE’S MAMA? 


BY MARGARET PARTON 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the February JOURNAL 





dress of ice-blue satin she had always dreamed 
about, was married to Harry Neal, at Ends- 
meet Farm, country home of the Sydney L. 
Wrights, in Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 

Back from a honeymoon in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, they set up housekeeping in a Phila- 
delphia apartment, supplementing Harry’s 
$45-a-week salary, and $32.50 for their televi- 
sion hour, by musical fill-in jobs (playing ac- 
companiments, and so on). After a while 
Harry was also doing some script writing, an- 
nouncing, directing. But ever since graduation 
Allison had felt that she owed it to her family 
and to Australia to make an Australian tour. 
And “Harry isn’t really happy doing anything 
but playing the piano.’’ So they decided to 
take a year’s leave of absence in 1950. They 
never went back. 

The separation was a torment. Harry, 
making ‘‘a free-will, two-bit’? tour in the 
South, wrote asking Allison’s managers in 
Australia to have a rose for her when she 
came off the platform after each performance. 
“And our long-distance telephone bills were 
shocking.”” But soen they pieced together 
enough money so Harry could “‘creep out to 
Australia.’ They stayed with Allison’s parents 
for a year, living in a trailer in the back yard 
and taking their meals with the family except 
during the coast-to-coast concert tour they 
made for ABC. This tour went over well, even 


though Harry was uncomfortably aware of 


Mrs. Nelson’s bitter disappointment that her 
daughter wasn’t playing solo concerts. 

Back in the States, they went immediately 
to Tennessee, where Ellen and Fisher enthusi- 
astically helped them with plans for a joint 
tour of America. Harry designed a full-page 
advertisement in Musical America—“‘It crassly 
mentioned fees and bargain rates”—and they 
were flooded with replies. But many more peo- 
ple wanted to hear them play than were able 
to provide even one adequate instrument— 


much less two. Obviously they were going to 
have to carry their own pianos. 

Both the young Neals had a mortal fear of 
debt, yet they felt there was no choice. They 
had saved $2500 during the Australian tour, 
and they borrowed $600 from Harry’s father. 
For $800 they bought a secondhand truck, 
paid $200 more to have a piano carrier built 
on it. The rest of their cash went as down pay- 
ment on two five-foot grands. 


The day they got that first truck!” Ellen 
Neal smiles, remembering. “They were so 
proud and happy, paddling around it in their 
bare feet in our back yard, washing the farm 
stuff out of its cracks.” 

“That first tour, in 1951, was put together 
with spitballs and chewing gum,” Harry says. 
But the project was a success right from the 
start. They played twelve concerts, returned 
elated to find requests for fifteen more. ““Now 
we own the pianos to here,” they'd tell each 
other, marking off an imaginary boundary. 

They never spent a savable penny. Travel- 
ing right inside the truck, they slept on a single 
mattress between the pianos, and did their 
cleaning up and laundering in service-station 
restrooms, hanging the clothes up to dry in the 
back of the truck. Meals were sketchy affairs, 
and ‘‘we’d almost weep with gratitude when 
somebody asked us to spend the night.” Nel- 
son and Neal played for audiences from Flor- 
ida to the Dakotas that first season, grossed 
between $8000 and $9000. In the second, they 
took in $16,000 for 105 concerts. 

Now every mail brought inquiries, and re- 
gional managers began to solicit them. Back in 
Paris, Ellen, who has a full-time job as her 
husband’s secretary, was also trying to keep 
abreast of their mail. She was beginning to 
feel snowed under, and greeted with consider- 
able relief their decision that it was time to 
have professional help. 

The Alkahest Celebrity Bureau, which still 
handles their concert arrangements, took over 
some of the responsibilities of the Nelson-Neal 
team. A big first for Allison and Harry came in 
the spring of 1952. They stood on the sidewalk 
outside a theater in Minneapolis and gazed, 
enraptured, at the marquee. Their name was 
up in lights. 

All this time—eighteen months—Harry and 
Allison lived with Fisher and Ellen in Paris, 
when they were not on tour. They were look- 
ing for a house to buy, and finally they found 
it—a beautiful old twelve-room pillared 
mansion. It was sound but run down, and 
the family who had owned it for a half a 
century wanted to sell. (Confederate General 
Adkins once owned it—bought the lightning 
rods from Jesse James.) It was at 510 Hudson 
Avenue, three blocks from the courthouse— 
center of town—and surrounded by a deep 
two-acre plot with scented flower beds and 
old arching trees. 

The place seemed so enormous, so far out 
of reach that they could only dream. At night, 
after the owners were asleep, Harry and Alli- 
son would sit on the curb opposite the pillared 
doorway and gaze longingly. Sometimes they’d 
tiptoe around back and lie in a swing, pre- 
tending they owned the place. 

And then, one miraculous day, they did—on 
Allison’s twenty-fifth birthday. For a $3500 
down payment and a Federal savings loan of 
$6500 (on an eleven-year term, monthly pay- 
ments $100) the house was theirs. 

On Harry’s birthday, three weeks later, Alli- 
son set it on fire. 

She had read that the best way to remove 
old paint was with a blowtorch, and was hap- 
pily at work when they became aware of a 
strange noise. “We couldn’t see anything. 
That was the worst part. There was just this 
sinister popping and crackling inside the walls. 
Horrifying!”’ 

The fire raged through the roof, but some- 
how was stopped. Fortunately, the first thing 
Harry had done after they signed the deed was 
to insure the place. The $5000 insurance 
stretched to cover repairs, and they emerged 
from near disaster with a sounder, better- 
wired, better-insulated house—much of the 
work done by Harry—than they’d have had 
without the fire. 

Having learned about blowtorches the hard 
way, they resorted to sandpaper. It took them 
ten weeks of summer work to remove all the 
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ugly dark paint from the wood 
rooms. Then they painted it ¢ 
coats of white, except the mako 
front living room. They have pg 
rooms themselves, and refinis 
Most of the Victorian flourish 
Owner sixty years ago have b 
show the lovely, simple original} 

The rooms are gradually b 
with good antiques, because “g 
depreciate.’ Harry and Allison] 
ping on tour, asking questions, | 
criminate. The lovely old pine ¢ 
hinges, circa 1794, they foun 
Pennsylvania, for less than $10 
stained with buttermilk and su 
Carolina they scouted out a 
board for $75, a Louis XV loy 
““We’re in no hurry. We buy onl 
sure the piece is just what we 
after living for almost eight mon 
in a telescoped truck, our bi 
rooms in Paris are heavenly.” 

If the Neals seem indetatigak 
is clear—they love what they are 
it’s playing piano or making tf 
gether. They are natural do-it-y¢ 
example, Harry found in the ce 
original yellow tulipwood pillar 
pillars are substitutes) and mad 
table, with hand-rubbed natura 
bought a dozen Windsor chairs 
Allison made most of the curtail 
windows. And she found a ba 
hooked rugs—nine for $300. 

So far, they have spent, in ad 
original investment, about $750 
rating, reconstruction and furr 
ering that the lot alone is now va 
the Neals feel that they bought 
amount of commodious living fi 

With ali that space, and beca 
so beautifully with Harry’s pare 
suaded Fisher and Ellen to sell th 
move into a bedroom-sitting-r 
510. The older Neals were dete 
rent; the “children” were just ¢ 
they shouldn’t—‘‘Imagine! Aft 
done for us!” Finally a com 
reached: Fisher would put a “f 
the care of the grounds and ¢ 
house. “But I’ve got a suspic 
muses darkly, “‘that he puts in 
more than he should, besides a 
does himself, mowing and plant 
like that. Not skimpy.” 

Asked what it is like to live wif 
she says, “I'll tell you what it’s 
and | can get two breakfasts at! 
in the same kitchen and get unde 
feet without getting in each othe 
son likes her in-laws. 

““Mother and dad have alwa 
son’s side in everything. I guess 
ured she was a stranger in a str 
and needed support. Anyway, wh 
out of hand—and I do,” Ham 
‘*mother’ll pat Allison and say, ‘I 
you, dear, and I'll help you bur 


Harry and Allison usually g 
$35,000 and $40,000 a year. Mos | 
back into the business, with am 
kept back for personal and ho 
The costs of running the house 4) 
between the two families. Except it) 
on their house loan, Harry and} 
cash for everything they buy. / 
bills. “I love to watch her face ¥ 
one,”’ her mother-in-law says. 
belief, indignation, anguish, and 
nation.” 

In 1953, Nelson and Neal he 
season and soon were “driving to 
mobile unit they now use, built 
fully thought-out specification 
carried a secret passenger—young 
ray Neal was on his way. The 
blithely to schedule—Allison pla 
two months before John was bol 
Ellen conspired—with series of hi 
pandable seams, with bustles an@ 
produce some attractive matel 
that “‘didn’t make her look like @ 
ing a biscuit.” They considered ( 
ously) printing a credit line ont 
*‘Miss Nelson’s gowns by Ellen ¢ 
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Here’s relief from coughs of colds, so different 
it will change all your ideas about cough syrups! 


Cetamium is one reason why new Vicks 
Medi-trating Cough Syrup is different from 
others — why it gives so much more relief. 
This remarkable penetrating ingredient has 
spreading powers far beyond that of ordi- 
nary liquids. It carries soothing medication 
to the cough-irritated membranes of the 
throat. That’s why Vicks Cough Syrup is 
named Medi-trating. It medicates as it 
penetrates. 

Works fully as effectively on adults’ 
coughs as on children’s, and everybody likes 


the flavor. Try it today! 
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MEDICAL JOURNAL REPORTS* 
RESULTS VITAL TO YOU: 


Matched, point for point, against 
five other leading cough prepa- 
rations, Vicks Cough Syrup: 

1. Started to bring relief 39% faster 
than the average. 

2. Helped reduce the duration of the 
cough by 2 full days. 

3. Brought more complete relief 
from coughs. 

4. Was the only preparation tested 
that did not upset the stomach of a 
single patient. . 


*Copy of Clinic Report sent 
to physicians on request. 








INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO@® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 
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Not that anybody tried very hard to keep 
the happy secret. “‘As you’ve probably guessed,” 
Harry would sometimes tell the audience, 
““we’re not really a two-piano team any longer. 
There are three Neals up here.”’ The audiences 
loved it. 

They planned that John would be born in 
Paris. Allison had never had a day’s sickness 
during her pregnancy, but when the time of 
the baby’s expected arrival came and passed 
the atmosphere at 510 Hudson Avenue grew 
somewhat tense. With Harry (who'd stepped 
on a rusty nail) wretched and swollen from a 
bad reaction to a tetanus 
shot, a concert due in less 
than three weeks, and John 
already five days late, the 
doctor said, ““You’d better 
come to the hospital to- 
morrow and see if we can’t 
hurry things up a little.” 

Next morning Harry was 
still too miserable to move. 
So Allison, who couldn’t 
get behind a wheel to drive, 
trudged the three blocks to 
the little hospital alone. 
Harry, sheepish and apologetic, turned up 
later in the day and was allowed to stand right 
by until Allison went to the delivery room. 
‘He was marvelous!” she says about him 
now. “So calm!” 

“And, oh, it’s just wonderful the way they 
delivered John,’ she remembers. “I was con- 
scious almost the whole time. John cried when 
he was only partly here so I heard the first 
sound he ever made. And the doctor heid him 
up and I saw him brand-new. It was so inter- 
esting. I enjoyed every minute of it.” She 
played a concert two weeks (‘‘and two days’ — 
Allison likes records strictly kept) later. 
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The idea of bringing all 
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One-piece maternity dress. This dress can 
made with side ties that can be worn either over 
under the front of the dress. (To wear ties un 
the front, open side seams the width of the ties 
stitch ties to back bodice. Pull ties through s 
and tie under front.) Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38.6 


Maternity blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 60c. 
Two-piece maternity dress; 12 to 18, 30 to 36. 7 


Two-piece maternity dress and dickey; 12 to 
30 to 36. 75c. 


Gown and pajamas; Small (30-32), Mediu 
(34-36), Large (38-40). 50c. 
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Their friends began to say, “‘It we 
when there were only two of you, e 
Allison was pregnant. But now 

Why, now John traveled with the} 
he was four months old he had traye] 
miles. The Neals estimate that a q 
more of their waking hours are spe} 
road and, despite dire predictions 
thrives on it, just as the new baby j 
to do. Change and motion are Jol 
iars. At a time when he had yet to taka 
step, he could swing himself, agile i 
key, around the cabin, using the Buy: 
handholds daddy installed. . ) 

Harry and Alla) 
what they bel 
ago, Harry saw@ 
tisement in The} 

Evening Post whi 
- seven rules for 

was particularly 

three of them: “, 
good product ; Ad 
product; Consta 
that product—ani 
fail.” This, quite 
exactly what the 
And the human 
are convinced, must come before 

“From the moment a musician 
performer only, his work begins t 
rate,” Harry Neal says. “If Allison 
become great artists, it will be b 
have become better people.” ; 

The Neals intend to go right on 
like human beings. If they continu 
per, they plan one day to have a la 
with a complete and separate nu 
someone to drive for them and all 

To agents and others who pro 
artists can’t live that way,” they rep! 
“But don’t you see, we do live that y 
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NOT DEFEATED—JUST DELAYED! 







illing to work,” red-haired Sally said 
acteristic briskness. “So are a lot of 
j en we know. But what can we do? 
know anything about politics. They 
Hy can fight that dreadful machine.”’ 
‘ines are just people,’ Jean said 
hey can’t be so superhuman.”’ She 
ioughtfully. “Did you see that Bob 
said yesterday he’s going to run for 
Dick and I have been hoping he 
je’s the best man we could possibly 
ib Merriam says he can beat the ma- 
fn I think we can too!”’ 
seven-year-old Robert E. Merriam 
d for eight years as alderman from 
4 Ward on Chicago’s South Side, suc- 
eJ.S. Senator Paul Douglas in the job. 
, |putation as the hard-hitting leader of 
“Economy Bloc”’ on the city coun- 
id made many a startling newspaper 
‘and won the support of many Chi- 
ke Jean and Dick Downing. 
yiere impressed by his insistence that 
)vernment was spending $6,500,000 a 
: cessarily. They liked what they knew 
1! work on the “Big Nine,” the city 
Emergency Crime Committee formed 
: zate possible links between crime and 
s| Newspapers called the files this com- 
1 accumulated “political dynamite.’’) 
eis no party way—no Republican or 
Hic Way—to collect garbage or police 
, Robert Merriam said. When Jean 
) heard this, they nodded their heads 
ent. And when Merriam, a lifelong 
i, bolted his party because he ‘saw 
(jhe could accomplish working within 
{ ownings took it as a sign of the in- 
ower of the independent voter. 
dinner table that night after her talk 
/ Barnes, Jean told her husband and 
ed mother, Mrs. Bostwick, who lives 
, Sally said she’s willing to work in 
yaign if I will. ’'m going down to the 
or Merriam headquarters and find 
we can do.” 
hose job as a buyer for a chain of de- 
‘stores doesn’t leave him much spare 
yed quietly, ““Maybe I can help eve- 
weekends.” 
ean stepped off the elevator on the 
yr of the downtown office building, 
S were banging together temporary 
to divide the huge outer office into 
nes. “Vote for Merriam”’ posters pa- 
walls. On one, in the center, a huge 
lined the wards of the city—the 
s’ own Forty-first looked to be the 
‘elephones were ringing. In the midst 
ibbub, intent-faced men and women 
ng over other telephones, addressing 
,, working at files. All around there 
ks of campaign literature on tables 
e floor, and boxes of blue-and-white 
‘erriam Mayor” buttons. The girl at 
r board had made earrings from two 
suttons. 
yproached a woman who turned out 
i Blough, head of women’s 
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in Edison Park,” said Jean, “‘and I’ve 
ie anything like this before. But I’d 
elp in this campaign. Do you think 
‘ nything that I could do?” 


looked up from making notes about 
‘npleted telephone conversation. A 
lephone on her desk began to ring. 
1ed for it, studying Jean. Then she 


/! she said crisply. “‘“How’d you like 


Jean Downing left the Citizens for 
‘headquarters she had learned that the 
/ women working there were Repub- 
vemocrats and independents. There 
zheads”’ from the University of Chi- 
., Negroes from wards controlled by 
dall machine, Democrats who wanted 
1 house within the party’ and old- 
ec from the “sure Repub- 
‘ds.’ All of them had one earnest 
‘nn common: to replace the Chicago 
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tion. Start ringing doorbells.”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 


machine with a new government headed by 
vigorous, outspoken ‘“Young Bob” Merriam. 

Jean, who had felt timid and hesitant on the 
way downtown that morning, was aware of a 
contagious, exciting inner warmth. She stood a 
little straighter as she said, ‘‘Tell me, what do 
you want me to do?” 


The first six doorbells were the hardest. 
Jean, pausing in front of a pleasant white 
house with bright yellow shutters, tried hard to 
remember all she’d been told. “Check registra- 
She drew a deep 
breath, walked up the steps of the white house 
and pushed the doorbell firmly. 

A young woman opened the door. Jean has 
a quick, warm smile. (“‘It makes even strangers 
feel they’ve been friends for years,”’ a neighbor 
explains.) “‘Hello,’’ Jean said now. “My name 
is Jean Downing. I’m working with the Forty- 
first Ward Citizens for Merriam and we want 
to make sure that all the eligible voters in this 
ward are registered so they can vote. Are you?”’ 

The door opened wider. ““Come in,’’ the 
young woman said. “I’ve been reading about 
that Merriam in the newspapers. Tell me, do 
you really think he could do half the things 
he says he’ll do if he’s elected?”’ 

Not all doors opened so easily. There were 
men and women who said, “Sorry, we’re not 
interested.”’ A few spoke bluntly: ‘‘We don’t 
intend to vote for any reformer!’? And some 





Whoever eats the bread that an- 
other has reaped and kneaded is 
under an obligation to his brother, 
and cannot say he owes him nothing. 
The poorest of us has received from 
society much more than his own 
single strength would have per- 
mitted him to wrest from nature. 
EMILE SOUVESTRE 





asked, as Jean herself had, ““What can I do to 
help?” 

It wasn’t all answering questions. Jean 
learned a lot too. Some of these discoveries 
horrified her. A woman told indignantly how 
she had been given a ticket for a traffic viola- 
tion. 

“The policeman offered to tear up the 
ticket for twenty-five dollars,’’ she said. “‘I told 
him Lhad only five dollars with me and he said 
that wasn’t enough. It wasn’t the price of the 
‘fix’ | objected to,”’ she added hastily. “It was 
the offer itself. Do our police have to take 
bribes to earn a decent living?” 

“Bob Merriam says they don’t,” 
plied. 

A friend of Dick Downing’s had a grimmer 
experience. On a dark street one night a man 
stopped him, demanding money. Dick’s friend 
refused. In the struggle he was slashed. The cut 
was superficial, but it bled profusely. As a po- 
lice car pulled up, the attacker fled. Police took 
the wounded man to a hospital. There they 
took his coat “‘to clean it up a little.”” When it 
was returned, his wallet in his coat pocket, 
which had contained $30, had only $6 in it. 

“It looks to me as if the police accomplished 
what the holdup man couldn’t,” the victim 
said wryly. “Of course, I’m not saying they’re 
all like that 

Jean Downing heard these stories and went 
right on ringing doorbells. With Sally Barnes 
and other volunteers, she set up and staffed a 
regional campaign headquarters. “Not fancy,” 
she admitted, looking around the long, narrow 
office with its scarred floor and pressed-tin 
ceiling, ‘“‘but businesslike.’ Soon the place was 
like a beehive. There were meetings to recruit 
workers who, in turn, invited friends to their 
homes for morning “coffees”? and afternoon 
teas. Jean sat at the telephone advising, en- 
couraging her volunteers, listening to their 
problems, arguing persuasively and lining up 
speakers for evening meetings in churches and 
clubs. She went on checking lists of registered 
voters. 


Jean re- 





One day, in sudden rebellion against the 
dinginess of the place, Jean helped Sally and 
Bailey Barnes paint the walls of their ward 
headquarters. (““We decided we just couldn’t 
stand to look at them the way they were.’’) 
They washed the big store-front window, so 
that, through the glass, the Merriam posters 
looked out arrestingly. It was after midnight 
when that day’s work was finished with the last 
of the volunteers leaving the Downing home, 
revised lists of voters in their notebooks. 


The day of the primary election arrived. In 
the balloting Richard J. Daley, machine- 
backed candidate, won the Democratic nomi- 
nation for mayor. Adlai Stevenson, Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 1952, had en- 
dorsed Daley. Jean and a good many other 
Chicagoans who admired Stevenson were 
shocked when they heard this. ‘Why?’ Jean 
asked. “Why endorse any Chicago candidate 
for mayor? Stevenson doesn’t even live in 
Chicago!” (Merriam’s backers admitted that 
Daley was a personally likable man with ‘‘a 
good clean political record.” It was the ma- 
chine they were fighting—not the man.) 

But the Democratic boss of the Forty-third 
Ward, long-term Alderman ‘“‘Paddy”’ Bauler, 
jigged a happy dance step or two and made 
one of the year’s most widely quoted pro- 
nouncements: ‘‘Chicago ain’t ready for reform 
yet!”” 

Bob Merriam, victorious as the Republican 
nominee, disagreed with ‘“‘Paddy”’ Bauler 100 
per cent. “We’re going to win!”’ he told the 
cheering crowd that surrounded him on the 
night of his primary victory. 

“Well,” Jean Downing said, 
fight has begun.” 

Next morning Alderman Merriam made 
headlines again. He rose in city council and ad- 
dressed Mayor Kennelly. ‘I have an affidavit 
that a man known as ‘Short Pencil’ was called 
in to erase votes for you, Mr. Mayor, and to 
place X’s before the name of Mr. Daley. I have 
photographs to prove this. The person who 
gave me the affidavit did so in considerable 
fear.”’ The information had come from a can- 
didate for alderman in the Twenty-seventh 
Ward who had been beaten up, threatened 
with a gun and told to get out of the race. 
Merriam demanded a full-scale investigation. 

Newspapers with screaming headlines, tell- 
ing about Merriam’s charges and the story of 
the man who had been threatened and beaten, 
lay on Jean Downing’s desk that morning. She 
was busy at the telephone with a long list of 
names. 

Staring at the newspaper headlines, Jean be- 
came deeply aware that men and women often 
pay a high price for incurring the enmity of 
corrupt, entrenched political forces. Then, 
more thoughtfully, she consulted her list, 
dialed another telephone number. 

There were from 75,000 to 100,000 ‘“‘ghost”’ 
voters on the city’s election lists, Merriam as- 
serted. A check of 31,986 voters in twelve 
wards, he said, showed 2982 to be nonexistent. 
He offered photographs of vacant lots, school 
playgrounds, uninhabitable tenements, even a 
tennis court to prove this. All these, he in- 
sisted, were addresses given by registered 
voters. 

Machine precinct captains were spreading 
the word that Chicago would become a “‘wide- 
open city” if their candidate won, Bob Mer- 
riam also reported. “‘How,”’ Jean Downing 
and her corps of workers asked, “if we have a 
city wide open to gambling, can the machine 
candidate—no matter how personally re- 
spectable he may be—deal with the evils which 
invariably come with syndicate gambling— 
dope peddling, prostitution, sale of liquor to 
minors, crimes of violence?” 


“now the real 


Jean, in her kitchen washing dishes after one 
of her busiest days (three “coffees,” hours of 
planning for a big meeting at which Merriam 
would speak. many telephone calls) reached 
for the soap flakes and couldn’t find them. 

“They were here just a minute ago,” she 
puzzled, staring at a bottle of milk where the 
soap flakes should be. A moment’s thought 
gave her a clue. She opened the refrigerator, 
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The soap flakes were there where she’d put 
them on the shelf reserved for milk. 

Jean could laugh at that. There were other 
pre-election incidents which were not funny. 
One of the neighborhood Citizens for Merriam 
headquarters was showered with broken glass 
when bricks were ‘“‘mysteriously’’ tossed 
through a window. A billboard urging Chi- 
cago voters to elect Merriam was burned with 
a gasoline-soaked bomb. There were other 
similar ‘‘accidents.”” 

Working in the Forty-first Ward, Jean 
Downing discovered that “Our worst enemy Is 
just plain apathy. That’s the hardest of all to 
fight. Violence stirs up the voters, makes them 
think ‘I’d better do something about this.’ ”’ 

On Sundays she and Dick began going to- 
gether to ring doorbells in their ward, urging 
voters to go to the polls and to vote for Mer- 
riam. One Sunday Jean’s volunteer group 
covered 788 homes. 


he was hard work. The bitterest moment of 
the entire campaign for Jean was the night she 
came home from an evening meeting to face 
her mother at the door. “Carol’s asleep 
now,” said Mrs. Bostwick, “but I’m worried 
about her.” 

Young Carol, working over her home- 
work, had momentarily forgotten her multi- 
plication tables and couldn’t complete her as- 
signment. She didn’t tell anyone or ask for 
help, but her grandmother found her crying 
quietly in solitary frustration. 

The report shook Jean. “I shouldn’t be 
spending so much time away from the chil- 
dren,’ she said. ‘“‘! should have been here 
when Carol needed me. I should have been 
here!” 

A few days later the Citizens for Merriam 
installed a special telephone in the Downing 
house so that, part time at least, Jean could 
do her work at home. Dick remodeled an old 
desk, salvaged from the basement, which be- 
came her “office.” 

Presently Jean, thinking about Carol and 
the other children, too, in the neighborhood, 
made a discovery: “This campaign is for all 
of them, the children even more than the 
grownups—so that they can live in a decent 
city, and walk on streets that are safe and 
clean, and go to good schools. Every mother 
is in this campaign working to protect her 
own family.” 


The Downings felt that Merriam’s charges, 
published in the newspapers and heard over 
the radio, were effective. They were dramatic 
and ‘“‘made people see what we’re up against.” 
But the Merriam workers felt that more was 
needed. 

As Election Day neared, the controversy 
over the “Big Nine”? crime files flared hotter. 
The machine was accused of “bottling up”’ the 
facts in its files; Merriam demanded that they 
should be made public. 

Thirty-six hours before the election, in a 
televised speech, he released what he called 
“part of the long-suppressed information” 
from these files. He named politicians and 
police captains who, he said, could be linked 
to the crime syndicate. He listed what he called 
“the top ten gambling wards of the city” and 
announced the names of Democratic com- 
mitteemen from those wards who were mem- 
bers of the committee that had chosen Daley 
as the machine’s candidate. Restaurants, 
taverns, hotels and clubs were listed as ‘some 
of the links in the syndicate gambling chain.” 

“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman when she gets mad.’ Jean requoted 
these words from Bob Merriam. “I hope this 
makes a million other Chicago women as mad 
as it makes me. If it does, he’s as good as 
elected.” 

Election Eve was tense in Chicago. In the 
Merriam headquarters throughout the city 
last-minute instructions were issued to work- 
ers. Over the radio it was announced that 
“Volunteer activity is the greatest it has ever 
been in a city election in Chicago.”’ 

Not since 1931 had the city had any but a 
Democratic mayor. Even the triumphant land- 
slide for President Eisenhower in 1952 did not 
carry Chicago. Nevertheless, Republican and 
independent hopes were high. 

The polls opened at 6 A.M. under skies al- 
most miraculously clear, in the face of fore- 


casts of rain. “We really prayed for this!” 
Jean said happily. 

She had her volunteers out and dispersed 
early, like a general directing troops. Never 
out of reach of the constantly ringing tele- 
phone, Jean was calm, unhurried in giving in- 
structions. This was the big day—the day 
they’d all been working toward. But it was 
also a day to do routine chores: “Remind 
your voters to vote; get them to the polls; 
watch to see that the voting and the vote 
count are honest.” The rest was up to the 
voters themselves—the fight for the city was 
now in their hands. : 

Dick Downing stopped to vote on his way 
to work. The children off to school (wearing 
gay new warm-weather jackets in honor of the 
fine spring day), Jean herself dashed out to 
vote. Her mother went to the polls when Jean 
returned. 

One of her volunteers, working at a polling 
place, reported the vote “weak in our pre- 
cinct—165 votes cast out of a possible 500.” 
Jean promised, ““We’ll get runners out there 
soon.” (A runner’s job: remind people to 
vote, provide transportation to the polls if 
necessary ; baby-sit if that’s the only way a busy 
mother can leave her home to vote.) Early re- 
ports over the radio suggested that this might 
be the biggest vote in Chicago history, and 
Jean’s hopes soared. 

Sally Barnes was working as a runner. “My 
hands won't stop shaking,”’ she said. 

Dick and his brother, Jim, had taken time 
from their jobs to work as runners. So had 
Dick’s father. His mother worked as a checker 
at the polls. Lunch was a hasty sandwich for 
all of them. 

At two o’clock Jean tried to wash her face 
and comb her hair, remembering that “‘it hasn’t 
been done since six o’clock this morning.” 
But the telephone rang constantly and she had 
to fly up and down stairs so often that she gave 
up after a strictly patchwork job. 

Normally brisk, energetic Sally came back 
tired and short of breath. ‘Half the people | 
arranged to take to the polls weren’t home,” 
she said. “And half of the others said, ‘Oh, I'll 
go later.’ That’s hard to take when the clock 
says only an hour before the polls close!”’ 

Jean and Sally together went to the Repub- 
lican headquarters, where Dick and Jim were 
waiting. 

Jean’s final Election Day job was telephon- 
ing the Forty-first Ward vote count, precinct 
by precinct, to Merriam headquarters. The big 
day was over. 

After that Jean and Dick drove the few 
blocks to their ward Merriam office. Merriam 
had piled up a heartening majority in the 
Forty-first Ward. Without the coming and 
going of workers, the ringing telephones, the 


office Jean had helped to establish looked 
dusty and bleak. Four volunteers sat on fold- 
ing camp chairs around a tiny portable radio. 
Suddenly the news was bad. In the ten minutes 
it had taken Jean and Dick to get here, Daley 
had jumped to a lead of 92,000 over Merriam. 

Within five minutes more Daley’s lead in- 
creased to 95,000—then to 100,000. Dick 
looked at Jean. She was pale under the glaring, 
unshaded office lights. Her hair was blown and 
her lipstick faded. 

“We're going to go get some dinner,’ Dick 
said firmly, “‘at a restaurant. No cooking for 
you after this day!” 

Jean stumbled leaving the office. She reached 
for Dick’s arm. “I’m not sure I can make it to 
the car by myself,’ she said, amazed at her 
weariness. She said nothing at all on the way 
to the restaurant, but somehow the first shock 
passed and she braced herself to accept a 
thought she had not permitted herself to think 
all day—they were very likely going to be de- 
feated. 

But she stepped out of the car with her hair 
combed and fresh lipstick neatly applied. 
Eating soup, she talked with attempted cheer- 
fulness about books, movies, almost anything 
except the election. Then, abruptly, Dick 
broke in. ““This just can’t happen!” he said. 

“Oh, the spoiled ballots I saw!’ Jean 
mourned. “Ballots marked with checks in- 
stead of crosses—marked in the wrong 
places—two not marked at all! And we worked 
so hard to teach people!” 

“Pll telephone headquarters for the latest 
reports,’ Dick said. When he came back he 
told Jean, ““A hundred and twenty thousand 
ahead now.” 

With a sort of forlorn hopefulness Jean 
asked, “Daley?” 

Dick grinned ruefully. “Daley,” he said 
gently. He had telephoned home too. The 
girls were watching television and their grand- 
mother had made them a bowl of hot popcorn. 
Jean’s mother had cried, Dick reported. She 
had been so sure of a Merriam victory. 

News of the girls was a reminder. “‘Don’t 
let me forget to wrap up Carol’s birthday 
presents tonight,”’ Jean said. “She'd be so hurt 
if they weren’t ready first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 


Giron a pretty, quiet girl with soft dark 
hair, would be ten tomorrow. 

Dick and Jean found that they were too 
restless to eat their steaks. “Let’s go to Mer- 
riam’s office,” they decided. The car radio, 
with every bulletin, pointed up the increasing 
hopelessness of the fight. Mid-trip they turned 
it off. 

“Merriam hasn’t conceded yet.’ Jean clung 
to that last hope. But ten minutes later, at the 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDHOOD NEPHROSIS 
By PETER BRIGGS 


@ The European visitor to the 
U.S. is always amazed to see that 
medical discoveries are front-page 
news. This American interest in 
research, the willingness to con- 
tribute money, to read and learn 
about medical matters, is, of 
course, one of the reasons why so 
many medical advances can be 
made. Yet in all the excitement 
caused by new drugs and vaccines, 
still unconquered diseases cannot 
be ignored. 

Recently, the phrase “childhood 
nephrosis” has been brought to the 
public attention in fund-raising 
drives. li is not too rare an af- 
fliction, first noticed as a swelling 
around the eyes. As it progresses 
the swelling may encompass the 


whole bedy. Children suffering 


from nephrosis are abnormally sus- 
ceptible to infection—though with 


the antibiotics their prospects are 
brighter. Permanent kidney dam- 
age often results, but about half of 





the nephrosis victims recover even- 
tually, for reasons the  doetors 
frankly do not understand. Other 
vicums die, but there is no pre- 
dictability about this. They may 
live for months or for years. 

Neither the cause nor the cure 
for nephrosis is known. There is no 
consolation for the beleaguered par- 
ents who sometimes run from one 
doctor to another, seeking vainly 
for a favorable verdict. The treat- 
ment of nephrosis is expensive and 
it may go on for a long time. Re- 
search is going forward, treatment 
has much improved, the prospect 
for sufferers is better, and doctors 
feel certain that one day nephrosis 
will be conquered. 

Half the battle against disease is 
the understanding of it. Contribu- 
tions of money, of course, are of 
great importance. Though nephro- 
sis Is uncommon, the sufferers from 
it and their parents are worthy of 
support. 
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downtown headquarters, tearful, ho 
bound volunteers told them he had, 

On the tenth floor, more saddene 
teers were straggling out of Merriai 
But the rooms were still packed. Jean 
Merriam and his lovely dark-hair 
Marguerite, smiling as they shook ha} 
workers. All the volunteers insisted, “ 
it next time, Bob!” 

“I thought they’d be discourag 
said slowly. ““This—why it’s al 
victory celebration!” 

“They’re all taking their cue 
Merriam.’ Dick spoke quietly. ““Hi . 
the tone of the whole thing.”’ There 
admiration in his voice. 


Fl esdanenien was littered with y 
bulbs, cigarette butts, soggy discar 
cups stained with coffee. A scattering 
and-white “Elect Merriam’ butto: 
across a tabletop. Jean sat down in 
wearily, staring at the littered floor. B 
moment she stood up. 

“Let’s go home,” she said. “I 
how people in our own neighborh 
taking this.” 

On the way she planned the 
notes which she would send to her 
She was pleased that their Forty-f 
alderman Joseph Immel, had been 
to the city council over the machine’, 
date. Alderman Immel was no a 
machine. 

After a pause Dick said, “It all seen} 
over so quickly.” 

“And if we can’t win with a man 
Merriam,” Jean asked with the one 
bitterness she allowed herself, “ho: 
ever win?” 

By evening of the following day 
cheerful. ““People have been calling 
she told Dick, “to say, “We'll do it ne; 
Many of them had plans for keepin 
ganization together. 

The Downings’ own ward had tl 
vote turnout of all the wards wo 
riam—73.22 per cent. Everyone ga\ 
the credit to the hard-working volu 

“Not good enough, though,” sai 
alistically. ‘One thing I learned is 
can’t make your government perf 
night. A lot of people who had never 
interest in politics were vitally interes| 
campaign. I’m sure they won’t 
apathy again. With more voters like 
job will get done.” 

Another Merriam worker puts it di 
“More like Jean Downing,” he say 
we’d have done the job this time.” 

The greatest gain in the election 
immediately apparent. Backed by t 
group of volunteers Chicago has 
long time, Merriam ran the machint 
race. And because every important ¢f 
lem was present in this Chicago el 
was closely watched by political 
throughout the country. Newspaper 
city carried stories about it. ‘*Publicil 
against the machine,” Jean says. 
time. If we didn’t actually beat the 
at least I think we’ve changed it. With 
‘watchdogging’ citizens in Chicago 
elements are going to think twice be 
move. And the honest elements ma 
allowed to do some good.” 

If Jean Downing were making ne 
future campaign, they would include 

More voter participation in electid 
volunteer basis. “‘More and more af 
That’s the trend of the future.” 

Better, tighter organization. “You 
know every voter in your precinct. T 
to know—and trust—you.” 

Start small—elect good ward cot} 
men. “Not easy. It takes a lot of work] 
and time to run for the job and majy 
qualified people just can’t afford to d 

Above all—‘‘Educate the voter to 
edge of what his vote means and why|} 
exercise it!” 

Will she be putting these notes to 
other election? 

Jean Downing smiles and quotes 
year-old friend who was asked, “D 
feel discouraged after being defea 
replied stoutly, “I’m not defeated. 
delayed!” 


| 
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Tell Daddy 


we miss him” 


When one of the family is out of town, there’s 
nothing like a regular telephone call to keep ties 
warm and close. 


It’s by far the fastest, easiest way to keep in 
touch... to share good news... to reach someone 
in a hurry. It means so much, it costs so little. a 





















Why not call right now? It’s easy — just tell the 
operator where you want to call: she’ll be glad to 
help you. iif 


— 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
@leveland'to Pittsburgh < .8. . . 45¢ 
Birmingham to St.Louis. . . . . 85d¢ 
Chicagorto Bulfalo: .) 7. as 2, «=e 
Milwaukee to New York . .. . . $1.20 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. . $2.00 





These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 
They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE 
DRYER. 
YOUR 
HANDS... 


the more this special 
new moisture cream 


will do for you! 


i Scat 


Moisture does it! Melts away that dried- 
up feeling, smooths away that rough look 
. makes your skin feel so much softer, 


look so much smoother! 


This hand cream has it! The new pene- 
trating moisture discovery, Colestron . . . 
gives you more beautifying moisture deep 
in dry skin. And the dryer your hands, the 


more you need it! 


Get it! See what a beautiful change new 
Sofskin Moisture-Magic makes in your 








“Syncho” 


Tweedie Footwear Corporation * Jefferson City, Mo. 










ALLURING FOOTWEAR 


synchronized 
with 


Spring 





Sofskin 
Moisture 
eee : | 
PA et j By DAWN CROWELL NOR 
VERY ORY SKIN Beauty Editor of t 
| 


. ) 
These four girls report to work each morning | | 














| 
| 


. looking just as pretty as they do here. The trick? 


A beauty balance sheet of “haves” and “have nots’ with 


mo 


) 
careful attention to making up the deficiencies. | 


skin! Get the blue-label jar at any cosmetic 
counter. Only 33¢, 59¢ and 98¢ plus tax. 


Sofskin 
Motsture-Magic 


Hand Cream 


New, too! Regular Sofskin Hand Cream 
... the lanolin-enriched formula used by 
millions for years ...now comes in a new 
companion jar with a gold label. 


‘| s there anything I can do about a too-round face?’ asks Ann Smit 

whose pictures tell the answer. Here are the “dos and don’ts” that maké 
the pretty difference: po: ‘‘Slim”’ your face witha flattering hairdo—for A 
new height at the crown, with sides and ends tapered and shaped to creat 
illusion of slenderness at jawline . . . count on flattering necklines such as) 
narrow U or V shapes, open-throat collars . . . wear natural shoulder line 
for a longer neck (padding gives short, thick look)... for dress up trl 
simple, dangle earrings . . . for evening—a darker powder and/or basé 
blended deftly along lower jawline to suggest a more oval shape to your face, 
DON’T: Wear bangs or half-bang effects, or full, thick curls... high neck 
lines, bulky jewelry or fabrics. Avoid heavy, straight eyebrows—Ann’s wer 
thinned and arched from underneath to contribute to her new look. 
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‘ ould longer hair be more becoming to me?” Marie Carballal 
wanted to know. “‘Yes,”’ was our answer, “with qualifications.’’ Be- 
ause she is tiny (97, pounds) and her lovely dark hair is unusually thick, 
‘a really long hairdo would be too overpowering. Yet her supershort bob 
‘seemed too severe. “Let your hair grow an inch,” we suggested; ‘that 
should be enough for a pretty turn of curl.’’ Marie did. See how much pret- 
tier she looks when the hair at the forehead lifts up and then curls down 
to “‘break”’ the low hairline. The side hair is now long enough to curl 
toward the face and over the ears, the ends in back comb into fluffiness. 


ithout special attention, naturally curly hair can look kinky and 
unkempt,” says Janet Boe, who keeps her own blond curls in 
lovely order. Her tips: Have your hair trimmed often enough to keep it 







away” look. While her hair is dry-damp, she puts up two or three large 
‘curls at sides and back. 


i“ > ou’re lucky, Carol. You’re one of those girls who run a comb 
Y through their hair, wash their faces with soap and water and their 
beauty treatment is over!’’ I said to my own pretty secretary. 

“I wish it were that easy!” she replied with a sigh. ‘‘Actually my oily- 
dry skin problem caught up with me ten years ahead of time. If I don’t 
give it daily attention my skin looks as though it’s going on thirty-five in- 
| stead of twenty-five.’’ 

Carol Phelps shares the problem of a combination oily-dry skin with 
| many women. In face areas where the oil glands function freely (around the 
nose and chin, between the eyebrows) Carol’s skin becomes excessively oily 
| while the outer areas of her face remain dry. To help counteract: Use mild 
' soap and warm water twice a day to cleanse the oily areas thoroughly; rinse, 
dry. Follow by saturating a cotton pad with skin astringent to pat lightly 
} over oily areas. Next, smooth a colorless foundation lotion over the entire 
face and neck. If the oily condition is accompanied by breaking out, post- 
_ pone the use of a make-up base until your skin clears. The foundation lotion 
will double as a base—enable a touch of powder to cling softly. At night- 
_ time, clean your skin thoroughly with a light cleansing cream, follow with 
soap and water, concentrating on oily areas—and for dry patches use a 
finger-tip application of softening creain or lotion. 





STEPHEN COLHOUN 
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IF YOU LIKE CAREFREE FASHION... 
YOU’LL LOVE SHELTON STROLLER 


Thanks to 100% nylon jersey (a Shelton Stroller specialty) it washes 
easily, dries fast, sheds wrinkles, needs no ironing! Visually, the look 
is slim, trim and refreshing. Beauty of print, warmth of color, and sim- 
plicity of line blend in just the right proportion. Famous Shelton 
Stroller features include the on-in-a-jiffy zipper front, two side pockets, 
a collar that lies flat or stands up fashionably as you prefer, and a skirt 
that flares to a full one hundred inches at the hemline. With spring just a 
whisper away, now’s the time to choose your new Shelton Stroller. Sizes 


About $13. 


At leading stores everywhere. For the name of the store nearest you, write 
today and receive FREE FASHION FOLIO 


carefree fashion 
for carefree living 


© 1956 SHELTON casuats, DEPT. L1, 1350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 


12 to 20, 12% to 22%, in aqua, lilac, brown or blue. 
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a sluggish understatement—the truth was, 
she hit him right between the eyes the mo- 
ment he entered the room. For Doris was a 
creamy-skinned, full-bosomed blonde and she 
was wearing a stark black off-the-shoulder 
dress. Her hair was cut in that new way that 
gave the effect of a tossed salad and she was, 
he thought, not just built, but nobly hewn. 
In fact, when he was left alone with her for 
the first time and stood looking down into 
her limpid blue eyes, a slight perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. No danger of this 
one falling down in the Physical Magnetism 
Department. 

He gave her a controlled, intense look. “The 
hostess just called you Doris,” he said. “May 
I ask what your last name is?” 

She lowered her thickly fringed eyes and 
then lifted the lids slowly, as if they were sash 
weights. Her voice was soft. “What would you 
give to know?” 

For -a second, William’s eyes glazed and 
then they cleared. An unusual approach, he 
thought. Aloud, he said, ““A great deal. Al- 
though—what does it matter, really? A rose 
by any other name ——”’ He smiled faintly. 
And then the smile faded; the intense look 
came back. “*No, not a rose. Some lush, exotic 
flower.’ He gazed broodingly into her eyes. 
“A camellia, that’s it. A hothouse camellia in 
full bloom.” 

Her luscious mouthcurved, opened to speak. 
“You kill me,’’ she said. 

William felt a momentary chill, but rallied 
instantly. Childlike, he told himself; she has a 
wonderful, childlike quality. 

They sat down. He began to talk. He talked 
about books, music, the theater. She listened 
beautifully, dreamily, without saying a word. 
From time to time, as she stirred, a faint 
provocative perfume was released from her 
hair, making him dizzy. Finally he said des- 
peraiely: 

*“Doris—will you go ‘out with me for the 
day on Sunday? I have a car; we could drive 
out into the country somewhere and have a 
picnic.” 

Her incredible eyes misted; her voice came, 
soft and husky. “O.K. What I mean is—all 
right.” 

“LPI bring the lunch.” He felt very excited. 
“Pll attend to everything. What do you like?” 

She tilted her head and smiled. “What would 
you give to know?” 

Most young men, taking a girl on a picnic, 
would put the girl in the car along with the 
lunch and drive somewhere, anywhere. But, of 
course, not William. He drove out into the 
country the day before, in search of the perfect 
spot. After consulting a sheaf of maps and 
three filling-station attendants, he finally found 
it, complete with grass, overhanging tree and 
nearby brook. He marked the place carefully 
on one map and returned to town, where he 
ordered the perfect lunch from a fashionable 
and expensive delicatessen. 


The next day dawned clear and sunny. He 
went to pick up the girl. Wearing a sweater 
and narrow skirt that was tightly packed with 
nething but Doris, she had so unsettling an 
effect on him as they began to drive upstate 
that he found it difficult to concentrate on the 
road. He talked constantly, and in a rather 
feverish vein. 

The spot he had chosen the day before was 
found according to plan. He then produced 
from the car a blanket, foam-rubber cushions, 
a portable radio. After the excellent lunch, the 
breezes under the shade tree lulled, the music 
made all dreamy and romantic. At the arrival 
of The Perfect Moment, William took Doris 
in his arms and kissed her. 

The effect was everything he had hoped for. 
His senses seemed to whirl like clothes in an 
agitator-type washing machine. 

When he released her finally, she leaned 
back against the tree trunk. As she looked at 
nim, her eyes were w fae and liquid, her mouth 
was slightly parted. *“Can you do the mambo?” 


she said. 
William stiffened, staring. Then he swal- 
lowed. “The mambo?” he said feebly. “No. 


Why?” 


NO BLUEPRINT FOR LOVE 


CONTINUED FRO 


“What I mean is,” Doris said dreamily, 
“everyone is doing it.” 

William made a monstrous effort to pull 
himself together. He laughed hollowly. “I’m 
more the minuet type.” 

Her luscious mouth curved slowly i> > 
smile. “You kill me, lover,’ she said husiwii . 
“You really do.” 

All the way home, William was quiet as 
Doris talked. She talked about movie Stars, 
avocados (she was mad about avocados) and a 
pair of earrings she had bought the week be- 
fore. Finally she looked sideways at William. 
“You feeling all right?” she said. 

William stared glumly ahead. ““What would 
you give to know?” he said. 


New York became very warm and then was 
suddenly gripped within the fiery pincers of a 
heat wave. People walked with an exhausted 
air on the steaming sidewalks, and William, 
working hard on a new case, found that he had 
neither the inclination nor the energy to ex- 
tend his search for a lifelong mate. 

On the second evening of the heat wave, 
which was a Friday, he worked late and then, 
on his way home, decided to stop off at his 
tailor’s to see if a tropical suit he had ordered 
was ready. The tailoring establishment was 
lodged in an old-fashioned, six-story building 
on the East Side, and when he entered the 
self-service elevator he suddenly remembered 
that the place closed early on Fridays during 
the summer. The whole building, in fact, had 
a deserted air, as if everyone in it had long 
since fled to cooler surroundings for a long 
weekend. 

Oh, well, he thought, about to press the ele- 
vator button, as long as I’m here, | might as 
well go up. It was then that he heard light, 
clacking heels in the corridor and a girl’s voice 
calling out, “Hold it, please!” 

He held it. The girl arrived, a little breath- 
less, gave him a brief smile of thanks as she 
pressed a button, then stared straight ahead. 
The door closed and the elevator began to 
drone upward. 

William gave a desultory lo at her profile, 
which was pert, pretty and piquant, but he was 
too hot and tired to react. He looked away. / 
should have gone straight home, he thought; I 
could be under the shower by now. 

The elevator suddenly jerked violently and 
came to a stop. The lights went out. 

The girl let out a little scream. ‘What hap- 
pened?” she said. 
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William stood still with shock, then roused 
himself. ““The elevator,” he said, “‘seems to 
have gone out of order.” He had a funny taste 
in his mouth, as if his tongue had just been 
rinsed in vinegar. 

“Oh, no.”’ It was a faint, terrified whisper. 
“What will we do?’ 

“I'll just press the emergency button,” Wil- 
liam said. His finger went out 

She screamed again. “Oh, no! Don’t!” 

His hand stilled as he looked around at her 
in the near-darkness. ‘““Why not?” 

‘“*Because ———”’ She licked her lips. “You 
don’t know what will happen if you press it.” 

“Nothing will happen. A bell will probably 
ring somewhere and they'll know something’s 
wrong.” 

‘‘Well ——”’ She gave him an agonized look 
and then swallowed. Her mouth trembled. 
“All right. ’'m not very b-brave.”” 





Something, unaccountably, melted inside 
William. **You want to know something? I’m 
not either.’’ He drew in his breath. ““Now Il 
press the button and we'll both hear it 1ing 
somewhere.” 

He pressed the button and strained his 
ears. There was a vacuumlike silence. “It’s 
ringing,” he lied. “Il just press it again, to 
make sure.”’ He pressed it again and waited. 
Complete silence. 

He turned to the girl and saw that she was 
gripping her purse with both hands. ““We're in 
no danger, ’ he said. He looked upward. “You 
see? There ar* open spaces at the top to let in 
air and there. even a little light coming 
through. I guess this elevator was put in long 
after the building went up and the old windows 
are still there, facing a courtyard.” He gave a 
little jump to see better. 

She screamed again. “Don’t do that!” 

He looked at her, startled. And again, at the 
sight of her terrified face, something melted 
inside him. ““What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t jump,” she said jerkily. “In fact, 
don’t move; we both won’t move. Maybe one 
of the cables is hanging by a thread and if it 
breaks ‘a 

A clammy sweat broke out on William’s 
forehead. Then he drew in his breath. **“Noth- 
ing wrong with the cables. It’s prebably a short 
circuit, that’s all.’ He cleared his throat. “Vil 
just holler for help.” He took a deep breath 
and shouted upward ‘Hello, there!” The bel- 
lowed words hung idiotically in the air and he 
blushed. What did you say in a situation like 











Aon 
Day 


“You adults better get on the ball. Our class in 
current events is getting madder and madder.” 
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this: “Help, anyone?’’ Besides, he h 
ble feeling that he was wasting his lu 
the building was deserted and the nig 
man hadn’t come on duty yet. Or 
this moment, he was through and o 
home after locking the front entran 

He got a strangled feeling in his ¢ 
was Friday. Maybe no one would 
again until Monday morning. 

He looked at the girl. “*Let’s sit d 
said suddenly. The truth was, his 
weak. 

“Sit down?” She seemed startled. ‘ 

“On the floor. Where else?’’ He to 
jacket and spread it on the floor. “ 
on this.” 

“Thank you.” She settled herself 
on the floor and he followed suit. 
went back against the wall and she c 
eyes. ““Don’t be cheerful,’ she said 
intense voice. ‘Whatever you do, do 
jokes. If there’s anything I can’t s 
someone trying to cheer you up ina 
like this. Let me be terrified in pea 

“Go right ahead,” William said. 
guest. To tell you the truth, I d 
too vay.” 

“That’s good,” she said in the s 
voice. “I couldn’t bear it if you were 
the dentist giving you a comedy rout 
he’s drilling your teeth.”” She shook 
violently, her eyes still closed. “‘I ot 
movie where the whole cast was in ani 
that was just about to crash. They 
smiling and brave and they sang son 
ing hands. Oh, it was sickening; I c 
killed every one of them.” She turned 
and looked at him, ““You know wha 
have been doing in that plane? Havi 
ics Some measure of calm seemed 
to her. “I’m a terrible coward.” 

“I’m no hero myself,’ William sai 
pale shaft of light from overhead, he 
her more clearly. She was dark-ha 
slight; she had a small, full mouth 
that were shiny and tilted slightly at th 


H. began to talk to her, trying t 
easygoing, relaxed effect. But the girl 
doubtedly nervous and miserable; s 
only in short monosyllables and e 
didn’t seem quite sure of what she w 
Finally she said, ““What time is it, ple 
long have we been stuck so far?” 

William peered at his wrist wate 
faint light. “It’s ten after six. I gu 
been here about twenty minutes.” 

She said, “Are you frightened no 

William considered. ‘‘No,’’ he sa 
frightened. I don’t think we’re going 
get hurt or anything like that. I guess 
is the word for it. We may be quite un 
able for an awfully long time.” 

“Tm frightened and uneasy and ung 
able.’’ She looked at him, biting her 
underlip. “I’m a rotten sport.” 

He was completely disarmed by he 
“You're doing fine.” 

“No.” She sighed gloomily. “Lets 
I’m a rotten sport. I’m not the kind 
you take on camping trips or for a I 
in the rain. | love comfort and I adore. 

“So do I,” William said eagerly. ‘I’ 
vent admirer of The Great Indoors. I ¢ 
two greatest contributions to civilizati¢ 
have been steam heat and the foan 
cushion.” He colored. “I guess that! 
sound very—ah—manly.” 

She frowned. ‘“‘Manly? Why not?”’| 

“Well”—William groped for the we 
think the conventional idea of a hero 
who can blend in with the elements a) 
ona rock. He can also pick up a girl a) 
her up two flights of stairs as if she 
daisy.”’ He shook his head glumly. “I 
carry any girl upstairs unless she weig| 
seventy-two pounds and was wastit 
with rickets.’’ He flushed. Why was hé¢ 
to her like this? He had never made) 
admission to anyone before. 

“Oh, well!’ she said with scorn. “| 
the time, there’s absolutely no conne¢ 
tween fiction and real life.’ She | 
ingly ahead. “I’m a realist. I believ| 
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could recognize his weaknesses and 
them, even out loud. Otherwise he’s 
r all kinds of complexes.”” Suddenly 
vent back against the wall, her shoul- 
ped, her eyes closed. “I’m so hot,” 
-ed. “I’m so hot I could die.” 

ler out again,’ William said, rising 
)» his feet, remembering what she had 
the cables. “Ill call out every five 
ntil help comes.”’ But a terrible pic- 
d in his mind; he saw the two of 
weakly on the floor early Monday 
and himself gasping out hoarsely 
ere!” for the five thousandth time. 
shouted the words three times but 
ing in reply. He settled down again 
» girl. ‘“The air is better down here,” 
he purest air is always supposed to 
e floor, anyway. That’s why, in a 
d room, you’re supposed to crawl 
rest exit.” 

ember that,” the girl said, her eyes 
, ‘the next time I’m ina night club.” 
d at him suddenly. ““What’s your 
e is Susan Welles.” 

Porter,” he said. ‘““What were you 
to this building for, anyway?” 

3a place that does monogramming,” 
‘I was picking up some towels my 
id ordered.” She 

~ head sadly. “‘I A A 

lize how late it Bo 

» that they had 


























She looked away, the little smile still on 
her mouth. ““Thank you.” Her eyes became 
dreamy. “It’s funny how you can talk to a 
stranger in a situation like this—you can say 
things you’ve never said before. I guess that’s 
why mothers warn their daughters not to 
speak to strange men on a train.” Her face 
changed; she took out a handkerchief and 
dabbed at her forehead. “‘I feel as if a hot wet 
towel were wrapped around my face. I can 
hardly breathe.” 


| know,” William said. A drop of perspira- 
tion glittered on her upper lip, and at the sight 
he felt an inexplicable tenderness. He got up 
from the floor. “I’m going to holler again.” 
He shouted upward three times and waited. 
Silence. He sat down again, mopping his face 
with his own handkerchief. “I always meant to 
take up hog calling.’ He looked at her. “If you 
could have anything in the world right now, 
what would you ask for’?’’ 

‘A halfa grapefruit, very cold.” She frowned. 
“Now that’s funny. I don’t even like grapefruit 
very much.” 

Their eyes met. Their faces were only inches 
apart. William felt almost dizzy. Suddenly he 
could not stand the fact that she wanted cold 
grapefruit and he couldn’t give it to her. He 

jumped up again and bel- 

lowed furiously at the ceil- 

ing: “Hey! Hey! HEY!” 
Silence. And then a 


‘closed up long 
igan to talk. She 
rd and Park; she 
oungest of three 
ner father was a 
contractor; she 








a week. When 
me for William 


ENGLISH 
PROVERBS 


Don’t be afraid of the day 
you have never seen. 


He who plants trees loves 
others besides himself. 


There is nothing new ex- 
cept what hath been for- 
gotten. 


faint, male voice from some- 
where far below, sounding 
startled. ““Who’s that?” 
William’s breath caught. 
He looked down at Susan. 
She had stopped breathing 
too. He sucked in_ his 
breath. ““We’re stuck in the 
elevator!”’ he shouted. 
“Hold on!” the voice 
shouted back. ‘““Must be a 
short circuit! Had the same 


for help again, 
o remind him. 
, of course, no 
his call. 

ked some more 
little silence fell all. 
both. It was 

the little cubicle hee 
ad become, so oY ¢ 

er world—a hot, 

able, almost dark world, and yet, 
one which contained a warm, 
intimacy. 

irred and sighed. “Suppose I were 
ne? I would die.’’ Her head turned 
| William. “I’m so thankful you’re 
it’s a queer thing—ordinarily, I’d be 
of my wits, being thrown together 
age man like this. But I’m not scared 
feel perfectly safe.” 

'looked gloomy. “‘Thank yqu. My 
rank six inches.” 

lidn’t mean me 

ned suddenly. “It’s O.K. I know 
nean.”’ The smile faded. ‘*You said 
t you thought a person ought to 
his own weaknesses and then own 
1. I don’t think I’ve ever done that 
ally fished them out and looked at 
2an.”” 

st you should,’’ she said earnestly. 


) 


you're right.”’ He thought gravely, 
and then drew in his breath. “I’m 
my ways. I care too much about 
nion. Sometimes, when I’m with 
on an act.” Color rose in his face. 
wned. “An act? What kind?” 
icharm-boy act.’’ He swallowed, the 
ening in his face. “I try to be some- 
not.”” He shook his head. ‘“‘And 
biny thing. Because I hate phonies.” 
| 
‘softened; her mouth curved just a 
, well, that doesn’t really make you 
“hat just makes you human.” 
es met. Something warm and sweet 
ough him. ““You know something?” 
(ou just won an award.” 
<ind of an award?” 
I should have said ‘a title.” You’ve 
ne Girl I Would Most Like to be 
m Elevator With.” 
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He who loses money loses 
he who 
friend loses more; but he 
who loses his spirits loses 


trouble last week!” 

A halfhour later, William 
and Susan stood on the 
street outside. 

“Don’t look at me, 
please,” Susan said. “I’m 
filthy. And my clothes are 
stuck to my back.” 

‘“*Mine too,” William 
said. His face became still. 
“You want to know something? When that 
elevator finally started running again, I 
felt’’—he swallowed—*‘almost sorry.” 

She looked down at the sidewalk, making a 
little circle with the toe of her shoe. In a low 
voice, she said, “I know what you mean.” 

“Look,” he said. “‘Let’s go to our respective 
homes, and shower and change. Ill pick you 
up at your house in an hour. We’ll have a late 
dinner together.” 

She looked up quickly. ‘““Oh, but ——” 

“But what?” 

She smiled. “I was going to say ‘I don’t 
know you.’” 

For a long moment, their eyes clung. Foot- 
steps clacked around them; horns blew but 
they didn’t hear anything. 

Then Susan drew in her breath. “All right. 
In an hour.” 

A moment later, William watched her walk 
away from him, her hair bouncing a little. He 
had a suddenly buoyant, yeasty feeling as he 
turned and started to walk. Where would he 
take her for dinner? And where afterward? 
He had to make plans so that nothing would 
slip up and go wrong. He wanted it to be a 
perfect evening down to the last detail —— 

He stopped dead on the street, the whole 
thing hitting him at once. Stunned, he saw 
himself and the girl sitting on the hard dirty 
floor in the hot, dark cubicle, both of them 
cramped, thirsty, soaked with perspiration —— 

He could not move. There was awe in his 
face. Finally he shook his head, as if to clear 
it, and walked on again. 

But suddenly he knew something. He wasn’t 
going to make any plans at all for the evening. 
Why worry himself about backgrounds, scenes, 
the right lines? He had the right girl. That was 
all that counted. 

He walked on, faster now. Toward the cor- 
ner, he began whistling. He felt wonderful. 

END 
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NORMAL REGULARITY! 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TESTS 
in one of the world’s 
largest hospitals prove 
it again! The regulating 
ingredient found only 
in a laxative like 
Ex-LAxX helps, and con- 
tinues to help the next 
day, toward your nor- 
mal regularity! No 
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ever recommended. 
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NEXT MORNING, enjoy 
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nose, 
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der-drug nasal spray, Medi- 
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as directed. Feel swollen mem- 
branes start to shrink in sec- 
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— almost as if your cold had | 
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stuffy 
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on a pat of cottage cheese. It made them 
nervous, they said, like eating in the presence 
of a St. Bernard dog who is too well trained to 
press a cold, imploring nose against your hand 
but whose mournful eyes never leave your 
plate. 7 

It certainly took the edge off entertaining, 
I told myself one day as I started to plan a 
dinner to which I had been looking forward 
enthusiastically. The guests were old friends: 
Virgil Thomson; Lillian McCue, my collabo- 
rator from Colorado Springs (as Lillian de la 
Torre she is the author of many popular 


mysteries); and Lefty Davies, now director of 
Town Hall, but for many years president of 


Colorado College (‘‘Lefty’’ was so firmly at- 
tached to him at Princeton that I doubt 
whether many of his students could identify 
him as ‘Dr. Thurston J. Davies’’). After din- 
ner we were going to see Audrey Hepburn in 
Ondine, for which Virgil wrote the music. The 
dinner need not be elaborate, but it had to be 
good, for they are all gourmets. 

And then it came to me that they were all 
weight watchers. How could it have slipped 
my mind? I had dieted with each of them, 
going on those various-number-of-day diets 
which you follow as exactly as you would 
instructions for knitting Argyles. Having com- 
pany on these diets helps; but before we were 
through we were always mighty sick of chops, 
tomatoes, grapefruit and one another. 

I was sure they would be glad to get a 
nonfattening meal that I, too, could eat, pro- 
vided it was good. Surely I could find some- 
thing; there’s nothing wrong with clear soup, 
broiled meat, green vegetables, salad and 
fruit—except that they need high-calorie but- 
ter, cream, salad oil, flour and sugar to make 
them really tasty. Or do they? For the first 
time since hearing the doctor’s verdict, I went 
into the kitchen with the gleam that precedes 
action in my eye. 

Before I left it, I had worked out what 
seemed to me to be a good, very low-calorie 
dinner. It wasn’t easy to figure out the exact 
number of calories, for on this subject the 
authorities do disagree. I suppose the reason 
lies in the fact that ‘‘small,’’ ‘large’? and 
‘average’ are not exact terms, and that the 
number of calories varies according to how 
ripe or fat or sweet the vegetable, meat or 
fruit happens to be. I did find charts that were 
not ambiguous, but they were too scientific, 
giving amounts for cubic centimeters or “per 
100 edible grams’’; and even here, one listed 
mushrooms as no calories per 100 grams 
while another said 2 calories per 14 cup. So 
my figures are only approximate—but there’s 
no cheating. I give the calories for each in- 
gredient, so you'll know where you’re at, cal- 
orically speaking, if you omit anything or 
make a substitution. All the recipes, and the 
quantities referred to throughout, are for four 
people unless otherwise stated. 


DIETERS’ DINNER 
CUCUMBER DUNK 


Grate 1 large cucumber, skin and all, and 
add 14 small onion, grated (or | garlic bud, 
crushed). Drain thoroughly in a strainer for 
at least | hour and place in a bowl. Add 3 
tablespoons yoghurt (or sour cream), |4 tea- 
spoon salt, 
paprika, 
spoons lemon juice (or wine vinegar) and | 
to 2 teaspoons chopped fresh dill. (Lf fresh 
dill is not available, 


Y{ teaspoon pepper, 14 teaspoon 
2 teaspoons chopped parsley, 2 tea- 


use 14 teaspoon dill 
seed, and let stand half an hour in the vine- 
Dill is best for a 
dunk, but chervil, tarragon, basil or curry 


gar to blend the flavor. 


powder is nice for a change, or if you use this 
as a sauce for fish.) Serve with low-calorie 
crackers. 

Calories: cucumber, 15; yoghurt, 20: lemon 
juice and onion, 10; total, 45: crackers, 5 
ealories each; total, 100 (25 per person). 


RUBY CONSOMME 
Bring to a boil 3 cups tomato juice and | 
cup beef consommé. Add 1 teaspoon soy 
sauce and | teaspoon minced chives. Simmer 


for 5 minutes: add | teaspoon lemon juice. 


THE DIET 


Add 14 teaspoon pepper, and salt to taste 


(the consommé and soy are salty). Remove 
from heat and add gradually to beaten white 
of an egg. Stir, leaving a little foam on the 


top of the soup, and then pour into bouillon 


cups. 
7” . * 6 e 4 Oc. 
Calories: tomato juice, 150: consomme, 29; 
lemon and chives, 10; egg white, 15; total, 


200 (50 per person). 


BROILED CHICKEN 

Place 2 split, cleaned broilers, weighing 2 to 
2% pounds each, skin down on the broiler 
about 4” from the heat. Broil for 15 minutes, 
salt lightly and turn over; broil skin side up 
for 15 minutes, season with salt and pepper 
and serve immediately. 

(In experimenting with chicken in the 
hope of finding a substitute for butter or 
salad oil, [| discovered to my surprise that 
broiled chicken does not require either, nor 
does it need basting. It is juicy and delicious 
without. The trick lies in cooking as rapidly 
as possible without burning it, so the skin is 
brown and the juices remain in; and in 
serving immediately.) 

Calories: 2 broilers, 700 (175 per person). 


MUSHROOMS NATURELLE 


Wipe with a damp cloth, but do not wash, 
1 pound mushrooms; cut each through cap 
and stem into several pieces. Heat a skillet 
on the range, salt thoroughly, and add the 
mushrooms. Stir or shake for | minute so 
they do not burn, then add 14 cup water 
and simmer, uncovered, for 2 minutes; cover 
and turn off the heat, letting the mush- 
rooms give their own juice. Reheat when 
ready to serve. (A few drops of garlic juice, 
or | tablespoon minced chives or onion, may 
be added when tie mushrooms are covered; 
it helps te bring out the mushroom flavor.) 

Calories : mushrooms, 10—to be on the safe 
side! (21% per person). 


STRING BEANS 
WITH WATER CHESTNUTS 

Wash, remove ends and French-cut (thin, 
lengthwise) 2 pounds young green beans. 
Put in pot with | cup boiling water; cook 
uncovered until tender, about 15 minutes; 
donot overcook. Two packages frozen French- 
cut green beans may be used. Follow package 
directions. Drain off most of the liquid, re- 
turn to the pot and add 6-8 canned water 
chestnuts, sliced, 14 teaspoon salt and a dash 
of pepper. 

Calories: beans, 200: water chestnuts, 30; 
total, 230 (57 per person). 


ThE WALN 


ING CHEF 


E 51 


TOSSED GREEN SALAD, 
PSEUDO-VINAIGRETTE DRESSING 
Wash, dry and break into small pieces 14 
head Boston lettuce, 14 head romaine and 

\4 head chicory. 

Mix in a bowl 4% teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
spoon freshly ground pepper, artificial sweet- 
ener equal to | teaspoon sugar with | tea- 
spoon water. When dissolved, add 11% table- 
spoons cottage cheese, | tablespoon tomato 
paste, | teaspoon minced onion, | tablespoon 
minced parsley, | tablespoon minced celery, 
a large pinch savory (or basil) and 2 large 
pinches tarragon. Add 4 tablespoons vinegar, 
and the white of 1 hard-cooked egg, erated: 
and |. tablespoon chopped sweet pickle (or 
dill pickle to which artificial sweetener has 
been added). (The tomato paste can be 
omitted, and 3 tablespoons cottage cheese 
used, and the herbs can be changed, using 
thyme and chervil, for example.) 

Calories: lettuce, 15; romaine, 8; chicory, 
7: total, 30 (714 per person). 

Cottage cheese, 25; tomato paste, 25 
onion, celery and so on, 5; egg white, 15; 
sweet pickle 30 (or artificially sweetened 
pickle, 5): total, 100 (25 per person). 


FRESH PINEAPPLE TROPICANA 
Select a very ripe pineapple (it should feel 
soft, and a leaf should pull out fairly easily). 
Cut it in half, lengthwise, through stalk and 
leaves, and then again lengthwise, making 
boat-shaped quarters with the leaves still 
attached to each portion. Run a sharp knife 
lengthwise between the flesh and the shell, 
not too close to the shell, so that the “eyes” 
remain with it rather than with the flesh. 
Slit down toward the shell, making about 8 
large bite-size pieces. Leave the pineapple 
in place: do not remove it from the shell at 
all. Mix artificial sweetener equal to 6 tea- 
spoons sugar with 2 teaspoons rum extract. 
Or, if you like, mix 4 tablespoons dark rum, 
2 teaspoons dark brown sugar and arti- 
ficial sweetener equal to 2 teaspoons sugar. 
Pour this very slowly, allowing | tablespoon 
of the sweetened rum to each portion, prac- 
tically dripping it so it is absorbed by the 
fruit and does not drain into the skin. 

Calories: pineapple, 136; rum, 125; sugar, 
25: total, 285 (71 per person). (If you use 
water and artificial rum extract, you save 
125 calories.) 


IT wanted to indicate how many—that is, 
how few—calories the meal contained, so 
that my friends could eat with clear con- 
sciences. However, this would require men- 





UT ChEST 


By JEANNETTE MAINO 


The chest my father made I left 
that day 

Beside the tedious scorching 
trail. Inside 

Were folds of homespun, seven 
silver spoons, 

My wedding dress, the baby’s 
christening robe, 

The Bible, 


flower patch, 


seeds from granny’s 


And lily bulbs that bloomed 


beside the door. 


Said ma, when we were ¢ hoosing 


things to take, 
“Leave the trunk and pack my 
walnut chest 


Your father built, and wisen vou 
have a home 
A part will be the house 4 here 


you were born. 
- Youll have a stick of 
something for a start.”’ 


The day I left the chest the sun 
burned down 

As hot and heavy as a 
blacksmith’s blast. 

We had to leave the load. That 
afternoon 

The oxen dropped. I took the 
babe and walked 

While David led the horse. The 
water cask 


Lay empty on the trail. 


We all came through, 
Praise God, though how I never 
knew, except 
We stripped ourselves of 
everything we thought 
We couldn’t do without when we 
went west. 


We left all that we loved but life 
behind. 


We made a home without the 
walnut chest. 




























































LADIES' HOM 


tioning how much they were eatin] 
scarcely seemed hospitable. My regi] 
far more than the miserable little da} 
referred to as “average servings.’ 
der, I used to think, that there ay 
calories, when there’s so little food 
course, consisting of half a broiler 
of a pound of mushrooms and half 4 
of frozen green beans apiece, would 
plates from looking naked. But } 
mounds, which is what the word 4 
means in my bright lexicon, and n 

So, in order to give the calories, 
cate that my home had not been 
into Dotheboys Hall, I placed the! 
before my guests: | 


CALORIE COUNTERS’ GUID 
Cucumber Dunk. . .. . ) 
Grackers: 2 OS ea eee 
Ruby Consommé ...... 
Brovledt@hickeni asain 
Mushrooms Naturelle . . . . 
Green Beans and Water Chestnuts J 
Mossed'GreentSalady sae 
Pseudo-Vinaigrette Dressing . 
Fresh Pineapple Tropicana . . 
Demitasses ace eee eae 


Optional 
Melba toast, 1. . . 
Rye wafers, | . 
Butter, | pat 


The food on each platter, divided 
come to a total of 425 calories, n 
the optional column. If you eat | 
thing, or if you’d like seconds— 
kitchen) you will have to do your om 
matics. 

‘| 

I awaited the reaction of my 
anxiously as a bride having her fir 
party. They couldn’t have been me 
siastic. They were delighted beca 
number of calories compared ve 
with those in one tuna-salad sandy 
five-cent nut-chocolate bar. More 
they said that, calories or no cal 
green beans, the salad and the mushi 
served to be with my best recipes. 

Thus encouraged, I began dream) 
the dishes I would invent. Hadn’t 30 
best artists produced their great 
pieces because of, rather than de 
limitations imposed on them? 

I listed my limitations. First, I p 
the calories around 800 for the meé 
low enough for a maintenance diet 
must be easy to prepare—dieters 2 
busy as nondieters. And, finally, # 
good—by the standards of real lifé 
gastronomic limbo to which dieters 
ally exiled. If a dish did not meet this 
it was out, regardless of the amo 
genuity I put into preparing it. 

Here are some of the things I disc¢ 
rediscovered, in the course of my exp 

Of the three enemies of the 
starches, sugars and fats—only the 
sented a really serious problem. I dq 
that it’s easy for dieters to elimi 
and starches, but it isn’t too hard 
party meals without them. 

As far as sugar is concerned, 1 
sweeteners save the day. However, 
so sweet that one must be sure to 
sparingly. And one must remember 
do no more than sweeten, so dot 
them to produce a sirup, a crunch 
glaze or a caramel flavor. These thin 
sugar, which is not too high in ca 
for a tablespoon of brown or pow 
for granulated) to be used judiciol 
needed. 

The low-calorie-party chef ci 
starches, too, without great difficu 
and rolls are on the optional list. 
plenty of vegetables to choose fro: 
depending on the starchy ones—wh 
actually, terribly high; even potat 
many people feel are the only thing 
eliminate in order to lose weight, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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ELICES add eye salted and golden good- HAWALIAN 
) tomato aspic. Fill centers of Dole slices 

ream cheese before arranging in bottom | sy ATG PINEAPPLE 

y mold. Deck with watercress. 
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eg est, crisp-cut and luscious, makes Pee Ae VID 

rts fit king! Try it h 

over whippedcream-topped chocclare OWN Lala 
food cake. Be sure to make plenty! ge iil am 










DOLE SPEARS in frankfurters! 


excitement. 


New mealtime 
Split franks, spread with mustard, 
insert Spears, wrap in bacon, secure with picks. 
Broil or bake. Quick, easy, scrumptious! 


HAWAIIAN 


Clan UN 


ty 


pe a= 


HAWAIIAN 


Melati 


DOLE TIDBITS lend a tempting touch to favorite 
i Stir in, or use in layers, 
also as topping. Extra good because all DOLE 
is ripe, tender, tasty Hawaiian pineapple. 








PINEAPPLE CHUNKS 


DOLE CHUNKS glamorize baked beans in this 
Mix the big juicy bites throughout. 
Dot some on top. To spark appetites at any 
meal, start off with tangy DOLE Pineapple Juice. 


taste treat. 
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Connoisseurs’ choice 


A treasure from the world’s 
great tea gardens 


His famed Sexton Luxury Tea is a 

very choicest blend of flowery Dar- 
jeeling, India and Ceylon. 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in 
flavor! A tea you proudly offer to 
your guests in your home! A tea served 
at world-renowned hotels and restau- 
rants! 

Each carton of this unusual tea is 
asimulated old ‘“Treasure Chest” from 
Sexton, tea merchants for over 70 
years. Packed in non-tangling tea 
bags for your convenience. Sold by 
better independent grocers. 
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| largest direct-to-you 
seed and nursery house. 
| Over 60 years in busi- 
ness. Mail card today! 


| HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
| 1004 Oak St. 


WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


You can easily earn money by selling maga- 
zine subscriptions in your spare time. Thou- 
sands of our representatives made their start 
by asking for our generous commission of- 
fer. No obligation. Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
274 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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NTINUED FROM PAGE 118 
about 100 calories each (plain baked or boiled). 
Pies and cakes are not the only desserts; and 
if you want to use flour to thicken gravy, it 
comes to less than 25 calories a tablespoon. 

It is the fats, at up to 125 calories a table- 
that cause the difficulty, all the way 
from soup to nuts. I was also startled to 
discover how much fat, in the form of 
butter, cream and salad oil, goes into a party 
meal, although I have often suspected that 
anyone could be a good cook by using enough 
butter. Being one while skimping is another 
matter, but it can be done. 

Since mineral oil contains no calories; it is 
a temptation to substitute it for fats. Don’t. 
In the first place, it is a laxative (as everybody 
knows except some of those characters in 
books on obesity). In the second place, if 
taken in sufficient quantity, it tends to prevent 
vitamins from being absorbed. 

Its other disadvantage in cooking is that it 
is tasteless. In some instances this doesn’t 
matter much, as the flavor of the dish depends 
on other ingredients. If it does matter, I 
consider compromise the solution. By using 
two tablespoons of mineral oil and one of 
salad oil or butter, you get the same quantity 
and practically the same amount of flavor. 

I found this helpful in making salad dress- 
ings, which, incidentally, require less salad oil 
if you substitute lemon juice for some of the 
vinegar. You can also cut down on the oil by 
sweetening the vinegar, German fashion (use 
the equivalent of a very scant teaspoon of 
sugar). Heavy sour cream is 50 calories a 
tablespoon, which is considerably lower than 
salad oil, but yoghurt made from skim milk is 
a far better bargain at 10. It can replace cream 
or butter in some meat and vegetable dishes, 
and desserts. Cooking may make it separate, 
so add it as late as possible. Skim milk at 90 a 
glass (whole milk is twice as much) can replace 
fats in sauces and soups and desserts. Nonfat 
dry-milk powder, being a concentrate, is often 
better than skim milk. 

In making soups I use the vegetable purée 
itself to provide the thickening. I find them 
better than ordinary “cream” soups, and at 
less than half the calories. 


spoon, 


MUSHROOM SOUP 


Wipe 14 pound mushrooms with a damp 
cloth. Chop very fine. Combine in a saucepan 
with | cup chicken broth and simmer 5 min- 
utes. Combine in an electric blender 2 cups 
skim milk. half of the chopped mushrooms, 
a pinch each of pepper, marjoram and thyme. 
yy teaspoon salt and lg teaspoon crushed 
varlic. Beat at high spe a for a minute. Add 
the blended mixture to the remaining mush- 
rooms and stock and heat well before serv- 
ing. Serve with a sprinkle of parsley. Yield: 
4 cups or 6 servings. 

Calories: chicken broth, 23: 
176; total, 199 (33 per serving). 


milk, 


skim 


Before long, I was cooking almost every- 
thing in bouillon and putting it into the electric 
blender, until I was practically living on baby 
foods, and it’s a wonder my teeth didn’t drop 
out. Of course I shall always consider bouillon 
(or stock, or consommeé) one of the greatest 
aids in low-calorie cooking, or in any cooking, 
as French cooks will tell you. They seldom 
boil or poach anything in plain water, always 
using the liquid in which they have cooked 
something else, such as vegetables; if they run 
out they make a stock or bouillon from herbs, 
vegetables, vinegar, wine and _ all 
things. I seldom bother, because of the great 
variety of flavors obtainable in canned con- 
sommeés, bouillon cubes and powders. 

However, | wanted to find other low-calorie 
ways to prepare vegetables. One of the best 
is to add some “mushrooms naturelle’? whose 
delicious juice keeps you from missing the 
butter; half a pound does wonders with peas, 
beans and even onions. Try them, too, with 
scrambled eggs—which do not require butter 


ees : : 
if cooked in a double boiler or heavy enamel 


pan. Dried mushrooms have their own dis- 
tinctive flavor and are particularly good in 


stews and soups. Canned mushrooms are dif- 


ferent from fresh or dried; be sure to use 
Ones without butter or fat. 
Another butter replacer for vegetables is 


cottage cheese, put through a sieve or whirled 


sorts of 


in the blender with a little skim milk; espe- 
cially good with chopped chives on new boiled 
potatoes. Cook zucchini without water, with 
tomatoes that have been stewing a moment to 
provide the necessary fluid, and sliced onions. 
Try tomato paste on vegetables such as boiled 
onions or spinach. It, or “Spanish sauce” 

(tomatoes, onions, green peppers, simmered 
together). is good on meat dishes, vegetables 
and, of course, in shrimps creole. I like shredded 
cabbage and other greens such as chard 
cooked in skim milk. 

Obviously, you cannot provide vegetables 
with an interesting consistency by using high- 
calorie almonds. You can, however, add at 
the last minute of cooking two or three table- 
spoons of chopped celery, bean sprouts, sliced 
or diced water chestnuts or a sprinkling of 
sesame seeds. 

Monosodium glutamate brings out natural 
flavors although it adds nothing new. Soy, 
Worcestershire and similar sauces, all prac- 
tically calorie-free, are invaluable. Calorie-free 
coffee makes stews taste richer without any- 
one knowing why; use half a cup, or half a 
teaspoon of the instant variety. Lemon juice 
is practically essential in cooking fish. I like 
adding four drops of aromatic bitters to but- 
terless scrambled eggs. 

But most valuable of all for giving a gour- 
met touch to dishes at no increase in calories 
are herbs and spices. They are usually used to 
give a definite, easily identified flavor to cer- 
tain dishes: for example, paprika in chicken 
(paprikds); curry in curried lamb; orégano 
in Greek or Italian dishes; mustard on frank- 
furters; cinnamon on baked apples, and so 
on. But the low-calorie chef, who can use only 
certain ingredients, is able to vary their flavors 
by using herbs and spices subtly, so that they 
can barely be identified, if at all. To do this, a 
light touch is necessary. Use the tiniest pinch, 
remembering that it takes a while for herbs to 
release their flavor, so wait before tasting to 
see whether you should add some more. If 
you want a combination of herbs, why not 
use the blends that are sold for egg dishes, or 
cheese, fish, meats and salads? I’ve been cook- 
ing with herbs since I first put skillet to stove, 
and I still buy the blends, as the companies 
that prepare them have had more experience 
than I have. 

My other general suggestions are: Buy 
small quantities of herbs and spices, and keep 
them always tightly covered; rubbing them 
between your fingers as you use them helps 
to release the flavor. Consider the meal as a 
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whole; for example, you wouldn’t w 
in the stew and fennel in the salad 
they both have a licoricelike flavor, 
you want too many different herb 
flavors in any meal. 

Here are some specific, somewha 
the-ordinary ways to use herbs and s 
Allspice: broiled fish, shellfish; eggpl 

rots. 

Anise: while boiling shrimp, har 
crabs, mussels. 

Caraway Seeds: strong vegetables suc 
bage, turnips; cucumber salad; 
cheese, especially for ‘“‘dunks.”’ 

Cardamom (whole or crushed): fru 
(President and Mrs. Haggerty 
Teachers College at New Paltz, N 
who spent a year in India, serve it 
an appetizer.) 

Celery: cut up the smaller leaves in 

Chervil (dried or fresh): sprinkle ove 
(Virgil Thomson always adds it, a) 
ing else, to his tossed salads wit 
dressing.) 

Chili: sweet vegetables—corn, eggp 
some roots. 

Cinnamon: baked squash; stews 
with tomato; a touch added to ¢ 
away its sharpness. 

Clove: in the water while boiling 
beets, squash; in dishes that call 
leaf. 

Curry: “cream’’ soups, mayonnais 
dishes, scrambled or deviled eggs. 

Dill (fresh): chopped and spread thi 
before broiling; in fish sauces; 
steak; salads. 
(seeds): sauerkraut. 

Fennel (sometimes called finocchio wi 
good as a vegetable—like endive, 
cooked without butter, in broth. 

Ginger: broiled steak. 

Gumbo Filé: to thicken vegetable so 
stew (add | tablespoon at the las 
do not boil). 

Horse-radish: the tender leaves, if ¢ 
in salad. 

Juniper Berries (dried seeds): add 
liquid in basting wild birds, ven 
strong game. (The fragrant, b 
flavor is not reminiscent of gin.) 

Leeks: as a vegetable, baked or co 
endive. 

Mace: in some meat and chicken dij 

Marjoram: oyster or turtle soup. 

Mint (fresh): chopped on boiled carr’ 
toes. 
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yread very thin, before cooking, on 
9s and other broiled or roast meats. 
‘us kinds. 

s (chopped leaves): cottage cheese, 















whole, as an edible salad garnish. 
bbage, cauliflower, kale, succo- 
2am” sauces. 

t one in the water while boiling 


Is: egg salad, deviled eggs. 

the dried is as good as the fresh): 
_with a dash of garlic; egg dishes. 
ds; potato salad, noodles; instead 


h young leaves): salad. 

fresh leaves): in poultry while 
or in the basting water; as aspic 
{ chicken, fish. 
salad dressing for ‘‘Italian’’ tomato 
-ring salad. 
3 little with dry mustard in French 


s: soups, salad dressing. 


vorked out some low-calorie recipes 
jy requirements while I was experi- 
felt the time had come to try them 
» party. Did I dare to serve them 
‘time to the Shereks, the Cullmans 
ritcomb? I 
ve found a 
6d”’ group, 


IVVYVVVVVVVVY¥\ 


me on my loss of weight; but he said, ““What 
a shame, we shan’t have anything to talk 
about now that you don’t eat.” 

He couldn’t have been more mistaken. We 
found plenty to say about food for the enter- 
taining dieter, beginning with the following 
(note—all these recipes are for six): 


CAVIAR DUNK 
Mix 1/4 cup cottage cheese with | teaspoon 
prepared horse-radish, 14 teaspoon salt, 14 
teaspoon pepper, 4 teaspoon paprika, | 
tablespoon minced chives (or minced onion, 
or the juice of | small garlic bud). Add 2 
teaspoons lemon juice. If you want it smooth, 
put in the electric blender with 2 tablespoons 
buttermilk: or thin to any consistency you 
wish without putting in the blender if you 
prefer a grainy texture. Add 2 tablespoons 
red caviar: garnish with chopped parsley. (I 
consider cottage-cheese dunks the best low- 
calorie appetizers. Try | small can minced 
clams, drained, to 6 tablespoons cheese: use 
catchup, various herbs and spices such as 
curry —alone or in combination.) Serve with 
2 small raw zucchini, washed but not peeled, 
sliced fairly thin; 2 medium-size kohlrabi, 
peeled, sliced thin and erisped in ice water 
for half an hour: the flowerets of | small 


eauliflower and a dozen radishes for 
garnish. 
(The choice of 


“dunking vegetables” 
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E After finishing his notes on a case in and on the appear- 
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Mela and he could not get back to his office that Contrast is impor- 
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| S SD eian endive, carrot 
Bee cential The future President accordingly strips and celery can 
h he pro- wired division headquarters of the emceulmanvde water 
bndon. No railroad: “Stop through ezpres to ee aera ane ake tice 
his 300 take on la:ge party at Somerville.” dark-green garnish. | 
$) be attrib- oon pe rey eet only ae like to use one of the 
/ . was waiting. “Young fellow, e- epee Dee 
teeter meee ne eee eis 
i summer. largejpartywelwere to takejont:, and zucchini, or the 
abroad, | Taft patted his already expansive caps of rat mush- 
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iting lately?’” He responded with a 
/, Carol, | didn’t know you were in 
I call for you in thirty minutes and 
) Ciro’s for the best partridge you 
which he did. | would have to do 
1, and by Lady Pamela, who is not 
i ful and charming, but thin. 
) rguerite Cullman, who remains my 
“isin even though she has never had 
calorie in her life. Her husband, 
generally admired for his public 
hairman of the Port of New York 
president of Beekman Hospital, 
infinitum. He is also admired for 
» and Marguerite back successful 
| Life With Father to Teahouse of 
Moon. I, personally, am most 
dy the fact that he diets as compe- 
/inconspicuously as he does every- 
_nd in the face of banquets, to boot. 
» Jon Whitcomb is concerned, I had 
's career as an artist and the creator 
| itcomb Girls without thinking to 
vether his waistline was a gift from 
| he reward of self-control. 
| nixed a company, the dinner must 
tional items. However, I didn’t 
2a menu again to indicate them, 
| ders seemed to give a clinical touch 
||. | had what seemed like a bright 
as preparing the canapés: I would 
on the fattening ones, a miniature 
if one of those highway signs that 
| ON—DANGEROUS CURVES.” 
1our later I discarded the plan, not 
cause I realized it was corny, but 
‘didn’t quite come off. By then it 
> to think of anything else. | would 
lain the situation verbally. 
5 turned out, I think it was just as 
_ nen the Shereks came in she—being 
"act as well as titlk—complimented 
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Calories: cheese, |00; chives 
10: buttermilk, 10; caviar. 5): total, 
(29 per person). Vegetables, totu/. 100. 


BLANQUETTE DE VEAU AU CURRY 
Cut 2% pounds lean veal into bite-size pieces. 
Sauté until browned. Add 1 pound imush- 
rooms, sliced, and | tablespoon curry. Con- 
tinue cooking until also slightly browned. 
Then add 2 cups water, | cup finely chopped 
carrot, | medium apple, peeled, cored and 
cut into eighths, 12 small peeled white 
onions, 3 whole cloves (stick these into an 
onion), | tablespoon chopped parsley, a 
pinch of basil and | teaspoons salt. Cover 
and simmer 30 to 40 minutes or until meat 
is tender. Stir gently to prevent breaking 
onions. 

“thea roux of Y% cup flour and 14 cup 
skim nilk. Add to meat and sauce with | 
tavlespoon lemon juice. Heat until thick- 
ened, stirring gently. ‘Taste and adjust curry 
before serving. 

Calories: veal, 1163; carrots, 60; apple, 
80: onion, 180; flour, 100; skim milk, 22; 
lemon juice, 5; total, 1610 (268 per serving). 


ENDIVE IN BROTH 


Rinse in cold water and remove any outside 
leaves which have turned brown from 12 
heads Belgian endive. Remove the brown at 
the ends, being careful not to cut too far or 
the leaves will fall off. Place in a large shallow 
pan and cover with consommeé madriléne 
(about 2 cups). 

Simmer gently until soft, about 20 min- 
utes. Do not add salt. Pour off most of the 
broth before serving and save, or use some, 
thickened with | teaspoon flour, to pour 
over the endive. 

Calories: endive, 120; consommé, 25; flour 
10; total, 155 (26 per person). 





GREEN SALAD, 
WATER-CRESS DRESSING 
Clean, dry and break into small pieces | 
head Boston lettuce and | head romaine 
(or two of either; or you can use mixed 
greens if you prefer). Mix 34 
salt, 44 teaspoon pepper and artificial sweet- 
ener equal to 1! teaspoons sugar with 


teaspoon 


414 tablespoons tomato paste and 2144 
tablespoons vinegar. Wash and remove 


the heavy stems from one bunch water 
cress and chop or cut with scissors enough 
to make 14 cup. Mix together. (You may 
prefer it sweeter: water cress needs sugar, 


pepper and little salt.) 


and holds 


all 

Tema 

ta 

your floors 


12] 


Calories: Greens, 30; tomato paste, 86: 
water cress, 10; total, 126 (21 per person). 


PEARS POACHED 
IN PINEAPPLE JUICE 

Pour the contents of one 12-ounce can pine- 
apple juice into a large skillet. Add 3 or 4 
slices lemon and artificial sweetener equal 
to 5 tablespoons sugar. Peel, halve and core 
3 fresh pears. Place them in the skillet with 
the juice. Cover and simmer until the pears 
are just tender. Chill immediately and serve 
garnished with mint. 

Calories: pineapple juice, 240; pears, 150; 
total, 390 (65 per serving). 





Soilax actually absorbs soil instead of “loosening” it 
like ordinary cleansers that swish diluted dirt across your 
linoleum. Soilax ends “cleansing smear!”’ 

Soilax leaves no sudsy scum or dulling film so there’s 


no need to rinse. 


Soilax ends scrubbing . . . just an easy wipe-up erases 
deep-seated stains and ground-in grit, leaves linoleum spot- 


less. 
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In addition to the hot rolls and butter, 
salted nuts, after-dinner mints, and cream and 
sugar for the demitasses, I prepared the fol- 
lowing for the start and finish of the calori- 
cally reckless meal: 


CHEESE PUFFS 
Put 144 pound Cheddar or Parmesan cheese 
the meat 
grate il very fine. Melt |] teaspoon butter in 
a skillet and add 14 tablespoon flour and | 


through erinder o1 


@e—@ 





that works as well as it looks. 


CAREFREE AND COMFORTABLE 
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Here is a stepsaving, moneysaving house 


By CAROL L. MERCADO 


eup skim milk. Add the chee se and me lt in 
the top of the double boiler. Season with 4 
and a dash of pepper. Pour 
and fold in 
Pile on 


teaspoon salt 
yolk of | egg, 
the egg beaten stiff. 


1 put under the broiler in 


onto the beaten, 


the 
rounds of toast an¢ 
a medium oven until puffed and brown. 
130: skim milk, 88; 
ege yolk, 55; toast, 300; 
24: 39 calories 


white of 


Calories: cheese, but- 
ter, 35; flour, 25; 
total, 933; estimated yield, 


each puff. 
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ARCHITECT: WILLIAM M. SIM 


ts low-pitched gravel roof, sparkling white siding and warm-toned brick 
masonry enclose a clever plan that makes this one-story house private, 
comfortable and easy to care for. A used-brick garden wall shields long 
windows of living and dining rooms, curves around a delightful terrace, and 
provides an attractive background for planting on either side. Windows 
| along the entry walk are low enough to admit the view, high enough to ensure 
privacy. The bedroom windows face a shady grove at the rear of the house, 

are strategically placed to allow flexibility in furniture arranging. 
The bedroom wing abounds in closet space, is well separated from living 
| and working zones. A covered porch, handy to living and dining rooms, 
is close to the kitchen, too, for outdoor serving. The fully equipped kitchen 
overlooks children’s play area, has a complete laundry wall, plenty of 
cupboard and counter space. Screens, bicycles, garden gear are stored in the 
car-port room, with space to spare for a workbench beneath the window. 
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ALMOND WAFERS 


Grind 14 cup blanched almonds quite fine 
and mix with 14 cup sugar. 2 teaspoons 
flour, 1 tablespoon milk and 44 cup melted 
butter. Stir well and drop by teaspoons on a 
well-greased, floured baking sheet about 4” 
apart. Bake in a moderate oven at 350° F. 
for 8 to 10 minutes, until golden brown. 
Allow to cool slightly and remove carefully 
with spatula. (If you wish them to be 


curved, place them’ over a rolling pin to 
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B — BATH 

Cc — CLOSET 

LC — LINEN CLOSET 

H HW — HEATER, HOT WATER 

S — SINK 

DW — DISH WASHER 

R— REFRIGERATOR 

eo — RANGE 


00 
W — WASHER 


D— 


DRYER 


Write to us for information on how to obtain plans. 
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shape.) Yield, about 25 thin, laey 
Calories: almonds, 250: sugar, 22( 


400; milk, 5; total, 875, or 35 per co 


Many fish and sea-food dishes a 
calories. Here are two favorites—nicé 
for company. 


HERBED FILLET OF SOL 


Spread out 11% pounds fillet of s 
side up. Sprinkle with salt, peppe 
sodium glutamate and a little thym 
ram and tarragon. Spread 14 teaspoe 
onion over each fillet. Sprinkle wit 
juice. Slice 2 large carrots into 
strips. Cook in a small amount ¢ 
water until just tender. Place sever 
of carrot across one end of each f 
up the fillets with the carrots in th 
and secure with a toothpick. Place 
in a baking dish. Combine 14 cup 
broth and 3 tablespoons lemon jui 
over fish, cover and bake for 20 m 
a moderate oven, 350° I’. Before 
remove toothpick. Place rolled fill} 
platter. Sprinkle with paprika and 
with parsley. Makes 4 servings. 
Calories: fish, 600: carrots, 60; 
broth, 6; lemon juice, 15; total, 681 


serving. 


SHRIMP CREOLE 


Combine in a large skillet 1 cup 
tomatoes, | cup finely chopped greey 
\4 cup grated onion. Season with 
garlic, crushed, 14 teaspoon salt, 
sweetener equal to 14 teaspoon sug 
dash of cayenne pepper. Simmer, un 
for 10 to 15 minutes. Add 11% pound 
and cooked shrimp. Heat. Serve wi 
vegetable or in individual ramekins 
A servings. 

Calories: tomatoes, 75: onion, 
pepper, 30: shrimp, 480; total, é 
calories per serving). 


/ 


SOUTHERN FLAV 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


spirited version, light, fluffy, beautift 
and high. 


Spoon Bread: Combine in a sa 
cups milk and | cup sifted corn mé 
slowly until milk is absorbed. Stir fre 
Remove from heat. Add 3 slightl 
egg yolks, | cup milk, 2 teaspoons 

margarine, | teaspoon salt and 1 

baking powder. Mix well until sm 
well blended. Beat 3 egg whites u 
Fold into corn-meal mixture. Pour 
quart casserole. Bake in a moderé 
350° F., for 45 minutes. Serve hot 

butter. Makes 6 servings. 


Not even the melting of Cleopatra’s pé 
to startle the reader more than the 
gravy made with coffee! Yet this t 
stand-by in the Southland. 


Ham with Red Gravy: To the ‘ 
of a baked ham add strong coffee in 
portion of 3 tablespoons coffee t¢ 


drippings. 


When we conjure up a “Southern” 
we are apt to picture it fried—but th 
taking it for granted that Cape Coa 
solely on cranberries. In point of 
Neals and their neighbors serve ci 
divers ways, and one of their most « 
ways is this: 


Chicken Baked in Sauce: Lay 4 
broilers, split into halves, skin side ¢ 
large pan. Cover with a sauce madé 
bining one 101%-ounce can mushro| 
| teaspoon poultry seasoning, 1 
salt, | cup milk (if you like, 4% ev 
may be substituted for 14 cup mil 
about 114 hours until tender, turt 
during baking: and when turned, sp¢ 
over chicken again. Then sprinkle 4 
coarsely grated Cheddar cheese and> 
til cheese is melted and skin is nice! 
Makes 4 servings. 







Real Bitter an muuch a0 your gussla 
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PS, Your femily deserves 


AMERICAN DLA RY ASSOCIATION 
““Woice of the Dairy Farmer’? e 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
WATCH “DISNEYLAND” AND “THE LONE RANGER’ ABC-TV 


nat 


The dairy farmers across the 
nation want you to know— 
you can live better in every way 
from foods made with milk. 
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but every father who has felt like a rank 
outsider (allowed to see his baby only through 
a nursery window) can imagine what a differ- 
ence it would make to be allowed to be part 
of the family right after the baby was born. 
I always knew this in a secondhand, theoret- 
ical kind of way. But I really felt it when my 
second son was born, while I was in the Navy, 
in the very hospital with which I had been 
connected as a civilian. I rushed up to the 
nursery, where I had always been welcome as 
a pediatrician come to examine new babies, 
in order to make friends with my own baby. 
But the head nurse blocked the door firmly 
and reminded me that fathers were not per- 
mitted in there. I have never felt so unwanted 
and unworthy. 

Rooming in is nothing new. Throughout 
the world and throughout the ages most 
babies have been born at home and just 
naturally “roomed in.’’ For a long while after 
hospitals began to be used for childbirth in 
Europe and America, babies were kept with 
their mothers, and this arrangement has never 
changed in some parts of Europe. In other 
words, the system under which babies are 
kept together in a nursery, apart from their 
mothers, is really the exception and the “new” 
procedure. It was adopted because it seemed 
like an efficient way to provide nursing care 
for babies and seemed likely to protect them 
from the germs of the large number of 
patients, visitors and staff people in any 
hospital. (Recent experience suggests that the 
rooming-in unit, with two to four mothers, is 
actually a safer place for babies than the large 
nursery.) The nursery system was also reason- 
ably well adapted to bottle feeding, which 
was becoming so common. Since it was effi- 
cient from the point of view of hospital ad- 
ministration and since its psychological dis- 
advantages for mothers and fathers were 
hardly noticed at the time, it became universal 
in America in a few decades. It has taken real 
pioneering on the part of a few doctors who 
had a special interest in the psychological side 
of the lying-in period—John Montgomery, 
Preston McLendon, John Parks, Edith Jack- 
son—to set up the first rooming-in experi- 
ments. Those who have been close to rooming 
in are convinced of its value for mothers 
(especially new mothers, since experienced 
mothers know the ropes and have already 
gained their self-confidence), for fathers, for 
babies and for breast feeding. However, it 
requires significant changes in nursing ad- 
ministration, nursing practice, nursing phi- 
losophy, hospital administration, hospital 
architecture, doctor philosophy, patient atti- 
tude. You can see why it takes a long time 
and lots of enthusiasm on the part of some- 
body even to introduce a small experimental 
rooming-in unit into any hospital, and much 
longer still before it gains wide acceptance. 

Two things seem almost unbelievable now 
about the “‘self-demand”’ feeding schedule for 
babies: that it struck us as so revolutionary 
when the first experimental case was written 
up in a medical journal in 1942 by Doctor 
McLendon, a pediatrician, and Mrs. Sim- 
sarian, the mother of the baby; and that the 
method has been so widely adopted in so few 
years. When people complain that change 
comes about too slowly, they should think 
of this example and gasp. 


Here again there was nothing basically new 
in “self-demand’’ except the name. Up until 
the end of the nineteenth century almost all 
the babies who had ever been born anywhere 
were fed when they cried for it, and even in 
the twentieth century is was really only the 
babies born into ‘‘Western civilization’? who 
were fed by the clock. But in these areas strict 
scheduling had been accepted so thoroughly 
that it seemed as if there had never been any 
other way. : 

Self-regulated scheduling hasn’t benefited 
just the minority of babies who would have 
been miserable without it. I believe it has 
made a fundamental change in the attitude 
toward feeding—in fact, toward child care 
generally—of the young mothers of the past 
ten years. When mothers of the earlier period 
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were instructed by conscientious doctors to 
feed certain amounts of formula at certain 
times of day and at no other times (on the 
assumption that this was the way to avoid 
intestinal upsets and spoiling), it made feeding 
sound like a technical, somewhat hazardous, 
slightly grim business. It encouraged a mother 
in a sense, to mistrust her own natural feelings 
(of wanting to feed her baby when he seemed 
to want it) and to mistrust her baby’s feelings 
too. It encouraged her to be arbitrary and 
bossy, whether she had any such inclination 
or not. It certainly made it hard for her to 
think of feeding as something that is natural 
and even fun, 

The attitudes that were developed in the 
mother in regard to feeding had a tendency 
to persist and to carry over into other aspects 
of child rearing, such as toilet training and 
obedience training (don’t expect the child to 
conform, make him!). Though I have no 
statistics, I think that the frequency of feeding 
problems has decreased tremendously in the 
past decade and that the ease with which 
mothers have got along with their children 
has increased noticeably. 

Breast feeding didn’t have to be rediscov- 
ered because it never disappeared completely 
from the American scene. (It became pretty 
rare in many areas, though. I remember about 
fifteen years ago getting off the elevator on 
the maternity floor of a large hospital in New 
York and having one of the nurses say in 
tones of amazement, “‘Aren’t you the doctor 
who’s taking care of the breast-fed baby?” 
She made me feel as queer as if I had driven 
up in a buggy.) I think that there has been 
some increase in breast feeding in recent 
years, but it certainly can’t be said to be 
sweeping the country—which is too bad. When 
it goes well, it is so easy. It’s a real pleasure 


for the mother spiritually and physically, as 
well as a source of great pride. It expedites the 
warm, strong bond between mother and baby 
(though I'll be the first to admit that they can 
get along fine together on bottle feeding too). 
From my own experience I don’t think it need 
have any deleterious effect on the mother’s 
figure if she controls overweight and if she 
uses a well-supporting brassiere during preg- 
nancy and lactation. (What we need in order 
to popularize breast feeding is not so much 
the urging of doctors as the testimonials of a 
few gorgeous movie actresses.) 

So far I have listed rather briefly some of 
the values of four recent trends in infant care. 
Now I ought to explain what I mean by the 
limitations. I used the word “crusading” in the 
beginning of the discussion because for cer- 
tain people it is crusading. These trends may 
have started as scientific inquiries, but the 
importance of the activities themselves (child- 
birth and infant feeding), the dramaticness of 
the conclusions reached (e.g., that childbirth 
need not be agony, that an infant can schedule 
himself), the fact that these conclusions were 
in harmony with a growing wave of impatience 
with mechanical concepts and a longing to 
get back to basic human fundamentals, imme- 
diately inspired the strong enthusiasm and 
allegiance of a number of professional and lay 
people. They had felt for a long time there 
must be a better way to do these things— 
they only needed to have the way shown. 

I am one of those who are enthusiastic 
about these trends and I hope they become 
universally accepted. The limitations | am 
thinking about concern not the procedures 
themselves but the effect they have on some 
parents during this transitional period we are 
living in. | have known of young women who 
have become convinced of the values of nat- 
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ural childbirth—from having lea 
it in a college course or simply frop 
but who found by the time they we 
that there was no physician in to’ 
these principles. So they either me 
ments for their prenatal care and 
another city (which is quite incom 
otherwise all right if it can be m 
they felt disappointed and pessim 
having to begin child rearing undl 
favorable circumstances. | 
I have received letters from y 
discovered that rooming in was ni 
in any lying-in hospital they could 
who became convinced this woul} 
handicap on themselves in their | 
and on their babies’ good adjustn} 


l have talked with a number 
who assumed that a completely gs 
schedule was so much the law o 
that nothing should be allowed { 
with it—certainly not their own of 
They would not wake the baby, f 
just before going to bed themselves) 
expect to be wakened by him anh 
later. They would still be providir 
very irregular and unhandy hou a 
husky six-month-old or even goi 
regular night bottles for a one-ye| 
had become a restless sleeper. | 
You have probably known wor 
their hearts on breast feeding, wen 
very difficult period in the hospi 
returning home failed to make a g| 
felt that they had shown their ina 


| 
mothers and had deprived the bat 
experience. | 
To me, these all seem examples} 
becoming overconcerned with ] 
each of which has real value by 
: 


which is so vital that its absenc@ 


seriously detrimental. Millions and 
American babies were born and | 
in the first half of this century with 
childbirth, rooming in, self-deman 
feeding, and of course most of | 
turned out quite well. 

I’m not making this point for t 
of minimizing the advantage of 
methods. What I’m concerned a 


fact that some of these consciel 
parents lose their sense of balance 
all the other good things they a e 
They forget some of the other thi) 
babies need, such as a_parenté 
humor, or firm parental guidane 
infant gets the foolish idea that 
want to go to bed at bedtime. O 
unwittingly dig a sort of trap for 
into which they fall if the natura 
and rooming in can’t be secure¢ 
supply of breast milk proves inadé 
emotional reaction, especially to 
cess in breast feeding, is occasio 
severe. This is unnecessarily ha 
parents and deprives the baby of 
serenity which—I think anyway 
enjoy even more than the proced 
Maybe I’m taking myself too § 
thinking I can keep young mothers 
from getting themselves in a jam t 
crusading a spirit, just by my Po 
of advice. After all, it’s the natu 
young people to be crusaders, to 
with senseless traditions, to want) 
a fine cause and push it hard. Tt 
lot of the world’s progress has be 
about. In part, crusading is an exp| 
stage of one’s growing up in whi 
consciously proves that he is a 
smart as his old parents, but ever 
and not one whit less idealistic. It 
from quite realistic awareness that 
are less young have a tendency 
outworn and even undesirable cust) 
because of habit. | don’t want ya 
to stop being crusaders. I guess ] 
them not to do their most earnes 
in the field of child care, which] 
relaxed and enjoyable. 
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MOR HR Ee DIiE rE RENT’ HAIR CONDITIONS 


When you buy a shampoo, keep in mind one thought - the condition of your hair. It 

is either dry, oily or normal. For each of these hair conditions, there is a different Breck 

Shampoo. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily 

orn ir, hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. You will enjoy using a Breck Shampoo 

a cia because it is mild and gentle in action and not drying to the hair. The Breck 

Shampoo for your individual hair condition leaves your hair clean, soft and beautiful. 
The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 


Copyright 1955 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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Procter & Gamble’ 


Miracle Detergent | 






FOR AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHERS 


Cascad 


Gives spotless results | , 
never before possible 
in your dishwasher! 














NEVER BEFORE such spotless glasses! 


Tired of finding unsightly spots on your freshly-washed glasses? 
Don’t blame your dishwasher—just switch to new Cascade! Cascade’s 
exclusive formula gives the cleanest glasses you've ever had—spotless 


and crystal clear, “close-up clean.” , a Look! Gets even glasses “close-up cleai 


| 
* Recommended by these lead | 
dishwasher manufacturers: 


| 


NEVER BEFORE such sparkling silver! 


See how Cascade does away with annoying spots 
on silver! You'll find Cascade leaves your silver 





ready for the table—free of streaks . . . gleaming 
bright .. . “close-up clean’?! And Cascade helps 


protect your nice aluminum ware, too. 





PLUS new safety for fine china! Amonican 

It’s true! Cascade actually helps protect china! In Gpex { 
fact, in your dishwasher Cascade is safer for deli- | 
cate china patterns, including gold leaf, than any Create 





other product. And mmmm... how you'll love 
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Cascade’s pretty green color and fresh pine scent. 
So test Cascade yourself today! 











Miracle Cascade gets glasses, 
silver, china cleaner than any other 
dishwasher detergent ! 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for a tooth that must last for 68 years 


your child’s teeth with the tooth 
hat destroys decay bacteria best* 


hat new tooth and its mates arrive, 
e a lifetime of dangers. 


e’s a shocker: the average child loses 
ore of his second teeth—his permanent 
vhile still in his teens. 


ately, new Ipana with WD-9 is made 
y to help you keep your children’s 
und and healthy. It destroys tooth- 
acteria measurably better than any 
iding tooth paste... including fluoride 
te. 


et remarkable protection with new 


Ipana because of the decay-fighting ingredi- 
ent called WD-9. In Ipana’s special formula, 
it works even in spaces too tiny for the tooth 
brush to reach. 

Why not start today to help keep your family’s 
teeth sound and healthy —with the dentifrice 
that destroys decay bacteria better than any 
other leading tooth paste? New-formula Ipana 
with WD-9. 

P.S. Because regular brushing is best, you'll be 
glad Ipana now has a fresh, new, minty flavor 
that coaxes kids and grown-ups to brush. 


a Ipana A/C Tooth Paste (Ammoniated 
a4 ) Chlorophyll) also contains bacteria de- 


(bana 
stroyer WD-9 (Sodium Laury] Sulfate) 
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New-Formula IPANA with WD-9 


destroys decay bacteria better 
than any other leading tooth paste 
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Print by Technicolor. In CinemaScope. 











“Yes, | use Lustre-Creme Shampoo,” 
says Jeanne Crain. It’s the favorite 
beauty shampoo of 4 out of 5 top 
Hollywood movie stars! 


It never dries your hair! Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo is blessed with lanolin . . . fy 
into instant, rich lather, even in 
hardest water... leaves hair wonderf 
easy to manage. 


It beautifies! For star-bright, satin-so; 
fragrantly clean hair—without special 
after-rinses—choose the shampoo of 
America’s most glamorous women, Us 
the favorite of Hollywood movie 
stars—Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 


starring in 


A Universal-Internationa! Picture 
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JOURNALITIES 


A Dance is Like Hollandaise Sauce, 
on page 64, stands high among in- 
triguing titles for a short story— 
until you read it. Then it seems just 
right. BENTZ PLAGEMANN, the author, 
sommenemees has repeatedly shown 
that he is familiar with 
the magic ingredients 
of youth, and this is 
one carefully con- 
cocted dance that 
turns out well. He has 
turned the trick also 
with a half dozen 
books and many sto- 
ries. “Other than that, 
I suppose I might say that I enjoy 
living quietly in a small community, 
where I serve on the church and li- 
brary committees, and work in my 
garden.” Very likely he can mix up 
a superior hollandaise sauce. 
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MELISSA MATHER, who wrote Blessed 
Event, on page 66, knows what she is 
talking about, since she has six chil- 
dren—four sons and two daughters. 
In Windsor, Vermont, she is better 
knownas Mrs. Longin 
Ambros. Her family 
and writing take up all 
her time now, but be- 
fore the war she had a 
“short and motley ca- 
reer of selling women’s 
coats, writing some 
radio advertising and 
giving fashion shows.” 
She was graduated 
from Oberlin College, where she 
earned enough as a waitress to take 
a cycling trip through England in the 
summer of *39—“I landed in the 
States a week before war broke out, 





os 


Melissa Mather 





Event is her first published story. 


This month’s How Young America 
Lives—Where’s Mama ?—is by MAR- 
GARET PARTON, a new member of the 
JOURNAL staff. A for- 
mer newspaper re- 
porter, she has covered 
a variety of events, 
ranging from the Huk- 
balahap insurrection 
in the Philippines to 
the Sheppard trial in 
Ohio. “But nothing 
in my previous ex- 
perience prepared 
me for ‘covering’ the 
Williams family of 
Ballwin, Missouri, and 
. the arrival of their fourth child. My 

son, Lemuel, was born in Delhi, 

India. We had an ayah (nurse) to 

care for the child, a chokra (young 


Margaret Parton 
and Lemuel 


and a bearer or head servant to care 
for our apartment and our clothes— 
all for thirty dollars a month, which 
they considered high pay! With this 
background, I have only the highest 
and rather dazed respect for young 
women like Billie Jean who take on 
the full care of a house and a brood 
of youngsters, singlehanded.”’ 
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MILLIONS 
OF WOMEN 
SHARE? 


It’s the secret of perfect poise any day of 
the month! These women use Tampax* 
—and if you don’t, you'll be amazed at 
the difference internal sanitary protection 
makes. Instead of being continually re- 
minded of ‘“‘time-of-the-month” by a 
hampering pad, a confining belt, you 
can’t even fee/ you're wearing Tampax! 
No wonder Tampax is so popular! 

Actually, women in more than 75 
countries use Tampax. From the way it 
prevents odor from forming to 
its ease of disposability (appli- 
cator and all), there just isn’t 
another kind of protection in 
the world that’s nearly as satis- 
factory! Remember! Tampax was de- 
signed by a doctor, created by a doctor, 
to fit the needs of a// women! 

Buy one of the inconspicuous little 
packages of Tampax at any drug or no- 
tion counter. (Choice of 3 absorbencies: 
Regular, Super, Junior.) See how easily 
Tampax tucks away in your purse. Then 
go home and try it. You’re bound to 
like it—millions do! (Economy size 
gives average 4-months’ supply.) Look 
for Tampax Vendor in restrooms through- 
out the United States. Tampax Incorpo- 
rated, Palmer, Mass. 
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NO PINS 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 
Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 


Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 
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RASPBERRY 
FLAVOR 





Only New Royal Gelatin Dessert 
Gives You the 


\ € é e ii C 
Fresh-Fruit Vitamin:G 
And Tastes so Delicious ... Like the Fresh, Ripe Fruit ! 


Yes, new ROYAL Gelatin Dessert gives you the vitamin so im- 
portant to sturdy bodies, good teeth and bones. The vitamin you 
should get every day because the body stores up very little of it! 
Precious “‘fresh-fruit vitamin’’—C. No other gelatin dessert does this 


for you! Get ROYAL today. 








EACH SERVING 


(4% package recipe) 
provides 37144% of a 
Child’s ...25% of an 

Aduit’s ... Daily Minimum 
Requirement of the 
“Fresh-Fruit 
Vitamin’ —C 


Delicious 
-/avors/ 
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Readers Write 








With Love to Annie 


Sacramento, California 
If one way out West, clear across the 
continent, can feel a shock and a loss of 
someone she has never known, then in- 
deed it was something fine and personal 
Ann Batchelder gave to the world. To 
me, it was like the passing of a close 
friend, as if the light had gone out on 
many laughs. 





LILLIAN FUTTERER 


Durban, South Africa 

Each of her articles seemed to be a 
letter from a dear and well-known friend. 
I used to visualize us sitting on her porch 
step or veranda, talking of this or that, 
while delicious smells of cooking came 
occasionally from the kitchen. Knowing 
something of Vermont from books, I 
would not dream of asking what actually 
was cooking, but hoped that sooner or 
later my hostess would bring a sample 


for me to taste! 
A. RAY FISHER 


Springfield, Illinois 

She was the JOURNAL to me. I loved 
her droll wit, good humor and, of course, 
her fine mind. Once I scolded her when 
she berated ‘‘March” for its awful 
weather. I told her it was half winter, 
half spring and to be pitied—not be- 
rated. She wrote back: ‘‘Can’t help it—I 
don’t like March.’’ Wasn't that just like 


her? 
MINNIE HANE WELLS 


Lake Hiawatha, New Jersey 
Did you ever want to do anything very 
badly, and suddenly awake to find it’s 
much too late? Dear Miss Annie! So 
many times I have meant towrite, thank- 
ing you for your ideas and telling you 
that mine would be a love letter, because 
each time I saw your signature, I rather 
felt you were “‘my Annie.’’ Now you are 
safely ensconced in some cooks’ heaven, 
replete with the most wonderful goodies- 
completely-devoid-of-calories, and I 
know you will understand. For I am a 
gal who has loved you for lo! these 
twenty years. 
GRACE K. FISHLIN 


Brooklyn, New York 
Somehow, when reading her Line a 
Day, my memory would go back many 
years to discarded LApiES’ HOME JouR- 
NALS used as coloring books, to the tap- 
ping of sugar maples in the spring, per- 
haps a church picnic with its cakes and 
cookies and receipts exchanged, and the 
first violets up on the hill. Who but Ann 
Batchelder would tell about genuine 
butternuts that grew in the country, 
bringing back remembrances of a happy 
and carefree childhood ! 
MARY LOPATKA 


San Diego, California 
Her food copy, the best I have ever 
read, had a lilt and gaiety, an affection- 
ate impudence which gave it life and 
warmth. Her articles offered more than 
recipes for food; between the lighthearted 
lines they conveyed recipes for buoyant 
living. 
MICHELE MILLER REGAL 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ann Batchelder will live forever in the 

hearts of your readers—and perhaps the 

greatest memorial to her will appear in- 
finite times on all of our tables. 


LURINDA M. DAVIS 


Denver, Colorado 

Too late one remembers the words of 
appreciation one might have written. 
Now I can never ask her about that 
summer drink of molasses, ginger and 
cold well water that I used to share with 




























the men in the hayfield, when I w 
little girl, way “down East.” 
ELSIE HAMMOND Me 


Miami, Flo 
LINES FOR A NEWCOMER 


There will be joyful noises in the hous 
Newly prepared for one bul lately 
The hearth fire must be lit, and table spy 
The long-awaited mistress has ¢ 
home. | 


| 


No golden harp is hanging on the wall 
No lyre for idle fingers to caress, | 
The mistress waited for is from Verm 
And holds no brief for lyric idleness 


But in the heavenly kitchens, row on 
Hang many a shining spoon and gol 
pan 
And crystal jars of milk and honey wé 
The skillful hands of Ann. | 


ISADORE W. BO 4 
> These are but a few of the many 


ters written to the JOURNAL since 4 
Batchelder died last summer. Our An 
never married, but we know of 
woman whom so many people love 
whatever heavenly mansion Anni 
dwells and cooks celestial viands a 
golden pots and pans, we know she? 
also long dwell and be forever che is| 
in the hearts of millions of Joury 
readers whom she so gaily and tai 
inspired both to cook and to lire. ED 
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Lifetime Wedding Prese 


Russ Beirut, Leba 

Dear Editor: 1 thought maybe ' 
would like to get acquainted with | 
person who gave his bride one of 


most original lifetime wedding preset 
i 
| 
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Journal readers 


the Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL. Here he 

with his grandson, who, like his gra 

father and father, is very much ™ 
ready”’ interested in the JOURNAL. 
Yours sincerely, 

MRS. S. K. SAL 


Slow Burn 


Merchantville, New Jer: 

Dear Editors: I’ve noticed your lett 

about ill-functioning appliances, and 

like to pop off about pop-ups. Toasters 

mean. Why don’t they? 

Charred toast has caused more th 

one slow burn at 7:00 a.m. on a bt 
morning. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. ARTHUR LEGRAND WRIGHT, 


Fight Against 
Cystic Fibrosis 


Cheshire, Connecti 

Dear Sir: We read with interest a 

article on cystic fibrosis, but we W 

amazed that no mention was made of t 

Children’s Cystic Fibrosis Association! 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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NO REASON TO BUY 
EXPENSIVE STARCH... 





Make ready-to-use starch 


INSTANTLY for I¢ a quart 





(medium starch solution) 


Discover the ease...the economy of NIAGARA® 
the instant starch that gives perfect results 


The woman who switches to Niagara 
is a very special sort of woman... 
strictly a 1956 model! She likes the 
new ways, the quick ways, the easy 
ways to do things. And she’s an ex- 
pert on getting more for her money. 








When you buy Niagara you are 
not paying for water. You do not 
have to carry home heavy bottles. 


You just swish Niagara Starch in cold 
water...it’s ready to use...instantly! 


And Niagara is the only starch that 
dissolves instantly in cold water... 
and STAYS DISSOLVED. It is pre- 
cooked, gives you perfect results... 
no white streaks or spots, even on 
dark cottons. Next time... NIAGARA 
for you. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
Connecticut, Inc., which sponsored a bill 
(passed in June) appropriating $25,000 
to the state Department of Health for 
the ‘relief of children suffering from 
cystic fibrosis.’’ As a result of the efforts 
of our association, Connecticut is the 
first state to recognize and to adopt a 
permanent program for cystic fibrosis. 

We are, of course, very proud of the 
splendid work our group is doing. God 
willing, there may someday be a control 
for this dreadful disease. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES E. DAILEY, JR., President 


> The Children’s Cystic Fibrosis As- 
sociation of Connecticut, Inc., organt zed 
by Mr. Dailey and his wife after the 
death of their son, Mark, in 1954, is the 
first statewide organization of its kind in 
the nation. ED. 


Enstead of Divorce 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dear Editors : Your Can This Marriage 
be Saved? series helped me go to a 
marriage counselor. 

What my problems were is unimpor- 
tant. The counselor got my thoughts out 
of their ruts and set them in more-con- 
structive directions. Even a _ chance 
comment helped me see things much 
more clearly; and although I’m not out 
of the woods yet, I have, at last, great 
hope for my marriage. 

Many women who read your maga- 
zine may find themselves in the same 
situation in which I found myself. They 
don’t want a divorce—and counseling 
can help them. 

Sincerely, 
Name Withheld 


When the 
Titanic Went Down 


Newton Center, Massachusetts 
Sir: Walter Lord’s story of the sinking 
of the Titanic is a classic. But it will 
come as a surprise to many, as it did to 
me, that the band did not play Nearer 
My God to Thee, but Autumn, from the 
Church of England hymnal. Part of the 
hymn reads: 


Call Jehovah thy Salvation, 
Rest beneath the Almighty shade 
In His secret habitation dwell, 
And never be dismayed ; 
There no tumult shall alarm thee, 
Thou shalt dread no hidden snare; 
Guile nor violence can harm thee, 
In eternal safeguard there. 


Part of another stanza reads: 


In the depth of midnight blasting, 
God shall be thy sure defense, 
Thou shalt call on Him in trouble, 
He will hearken, He will save; 
Here for grief reward thee double, 

Crown thy life beyond the grave. 


It is doubtful that half a dozen of the 
passengers knew the lines of that hymn, 
fitting as it was in that desperate hour. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. RALPH HARLOW 


Blue Jeans Forever! 


Watford, Herts., England 

Dear Sir: Please forgive me for taking 
the liberty of writing to you like this, but 
I would like to find out why the little 
American children like boyish clothes 
and our English children like frocks. 

At a come-as-you-please party the 
other week, two American children came 
in jeans, said they did not like frocks. 

Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH HANSFORD 


> Weasked one young lady (aged ten) 
what her opinion was—and stopped 
right there. “Can’t run after boys as fast 
in skirts,” she said. ED. 


Stepmother Problem 


Brookline, Massachusetts 
Dear Editors: Why do people make re- 
marks and tell stories that make the 
stepmother role difficult ? 
No girl has dreams of growing up to be 
a stepmother, nor does any girl want one. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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NEW IRONING | 
at any heigl 


you choose 


Your Lady Arvin adjustable 
ing table will insure utmost 
standing or sitting — with tne 
stability that only Arvin’s t 
strength top provides! 

Infinite height adjustment 
finger-tip touch, between 22 
36”... Safety lock prevents 
dental closing ... Opens 0 
flat with one easy motion. 
skid feet adjust to any fl 
All-metal, yet light in weigl 
Choice of turquoise enamel | 
throughout, or turquoise toy 
chrome legs. 

Lowest prices for a table ¢ 
high quality and versatility. 
models, both adjustable and 
adjustable. 

Write for illustrat- 
ed folder TJ-62. 


Lad. 


Arvin 


All-Metal Adjustable Ironing Table 











Arvin INDUSTRIES, Inc., Columbu 
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NEW “HEMMED" EDGES ! =e 
NEW FIRMER BRILLO SOAP PADS 7 
CLEAN FASTER! LAST LONGER! 





NEW TIGHTER-KNIT 
BRILLO SOAP PADS WHIZ 
THROUGH CHORES ! 
DANDY FOR STOVES, 
GLASS CASSEROLES ! 















Whee! 


ALUMINUM 
REALLY SHINES! 
NEW BRILLO SOAP 
PADS ARE LOADED 
WITH POLISHING 

4% ~—= soap! 







| -M! GRAND 
XESH AND CLE/ 


ER 5 AND 12 PAD BOXES! 
"BIG 12" BOX GIVES YOU 


RA PADS! 











Brillo Soap Pads (red box) 
Soap-filled metal fiber pads 


Brillo Cleanser (green box) 
Pads plus cake of polishing soap 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ONLY BRILLO GUARANTEES RESULTS | 
YOU GET A NEW UTENSIL FREE 
IE BRILLO FAILS TO CLEAN ! 








Shines CT Te Fast 


SEE A NEW DRAMATIC STAR CREATED EACH WEEK ON “STAR TONIGHT" OVER ABC-TV 








in every other leading 


Whats New in 
Colgate Dental Cream 


==, 


“Ti CARDOL—To Give UpTo 





Against Tooth fae 
With Just One Brushing! 


GARDOL Makes This Amazing Difference! 


MINUTES AFTER 
BRUSHING WITH ANY 
TOOTHPASTE 





DECAY-CAUSING 
BACTERIA RETURN TO 
ATTACK YOUR TEETH! 





12 HOURS AFTER 
ONE COLGATE BRUSHING 
GARDOL IS 





STILL FIGHTING 
THE BACTERIA THAT 
CAUSE DECAY! 


No other leading toothpaste can give the 
12-hour protection against tooth decay you 


get with Colgate’s with just one brushing! 


Any toothpaste can destroy decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria. But new bacteria 
return in minutes, to form acids that 
cause tooth decay. Colgate Dental Cream, 
unlike any other leading toothpaste,* k eeps 
on fighting decay for 12 hours or more! 

So, morning brushings with Colgate 
Dental Cream help protect all day; ev ening 


Cieans Your Breath “"" ebards Your Teeth 


brushings all night. Gardol in Colgate 
Dental Cream forms an invisible, protec- 
tive shield around your teeth that lasts for 
12 hours with just one br ushing. Ask your 
dentist how often to brush your teeth. 
Encourage your children to brush after 
meals. And at all times, get Gardol pro- 
tection in Colgate Dental Cream! 


* 







CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 
But many couples do not grow old to- 
gether. If one is left with a family, then 
eventually a step parent often comes in. 
If young folks were brought up with 
no hatred toward such a situation; if 
there were more books and plays to 
show that a stepmother can be kind and 
patient; and if children were taught to be 
kind and patient, then life could be 
pleasant for all concerned. 
Sincerely, 
M. W. 


Journal Art Reproductions 


New York City 
Dear Sir: We have examined the proof 
of the Mary Cassatt ‘‘Mother Holding 
Child”’ with care, and I must also say 
with admiration. We find it an excellent 
color reproduction when compared with 
the original. We have had a good deal of 
experience with having reproductions 
made from works of art, but never be- 
fore have we encountered such con- 
scientiousness, such careful attention to 
detail. I am sure your readers must ap- 
preciate this very much. 
Sincerely yours, 
ABRIS SILBERMAN 
E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


P See painting, p. 68.—ED. 


Calling All Range 
Designers 


New York City 

Dear Editors: My dream kitchen is so 
unorthodox no range manufacturer will 
let me have it. Its principal feature is a 
gas range with a high, well-insulated 
oven which an averagely tall woman can 
look in without going down on her knees 
and breaking her back. I don’t want a 
built-in oven. They are much too ex- 
pensive, and I couldn't take it with me if 
I ever should move. 

The top of the range should be large 
enough for a steam pressure cooker with 
five quart jars in it without its pushing 
the ordinary utensils that cook a lunch 
off the range. The range should have legs, 
not steel doors. I want to keep a large 
can for papers and one for tin cans under 
it, and I don’t want to open a door every 
time I toss something in. 

I want my range designed by an or- 
thopedist as well as an engineer or an 
industrial designer. When I can buy a 
range that doesn’t break my back, I will 
look pleasantly at all these cute curtains 
and little shelves. 

If you feel like airing these ideas, I 
should be grateful. 1am sure some of your 
readers will have ideas on this subject. 


Sincerely, 
T.S. 


Haole Children 


Bakersfield, California 

Dear Editors: The article Youth in 
Hawaii mentioned the beauty of Oriental- 
Haole children, but showed no pictures 
of such young children. Here is our son, 





Beautiful Haole 


Steven—about fifteen months of age, 

so you can see just how beautiful he is. 

My husband is Japanese—I'm half 

French-Swiss, quarter English, quarter 

Dutch, which would probably be con- 
sidered Haole in Hawaii. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. YONEO ONO 
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the one GLASS-LINED tank 
with sixteen years of 
success behind it. 


exclusive EYE-HI temperature 


as your oven. 


patented HEETWALL design to 
conserve heat and stop dangerous 
scalding bursts. 


the only PROVED glass-lined 
water heater. Over 2,500,000 
families know it won't rust! 
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Permaglas Division, Kankakee, III. 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd. 
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n Opportunity You Mustn’t Miss! 


SE advantage of this 25th Anniversary 
lebration of the Dollar Book Club! 
10w and receive the most sensational 
in ever offered to new members. Select 
of the books on this page for only $1. 
e from best-sellers by top authors... 
ful library volumes. . . big illustrated 
...Many newly offered for this special 
Just think —a total value of up to 
in publishers’ editions for just $1. 


| Save up to 75% on New Books 


1e — best-seller selections costing up to 
in publishers’ editions come to Club mem- 
yr only $1 each! Over the years the biggest 
Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Maugham, 
is B. Costain, Daphne du Maurier, Frank 
and others, have come to Club members 
s low $1 price. Occasionally, extra-value 


selections at $1.49 are offered. All are new, full- 
size, hard-bound books. Other desirable volumes, 
too, are offered at special members’ prices which 
save you up to 759%! But you buy only the books 
you want — and you don’t have to take one every 
month. You may take as few as six $1 selections 
out of 24 offered during a year. 


Accept This Introductory Offer! 
Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 


Receive any 3 books you choose from this page 
for only $i, plus a small shipping charge. Two 
books are your gift for joining, and one is your 
first selection. Thereafter, you will receive the 
Club’s Bulletin, which describes forthcoming $1 
selections, and other book bargains for members. 

No-Risk Guarantee: If not delighted with your 
introductory Three-Book bargain package, return 
all books and membership will be cancelled. Act 
now to accept this wonderful offer! 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


BEST-SELLERS ON THIS PAGE 






ORIG.ED. J 


0 
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Choose Any 3: 


COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 2-volume 
edition, 1,440 pages, 31,000 
articles, 1,250,000 words! Up- 
to-date and authoritative in- 
formation in all fields of 
knowledge. Illustrated. (This 
set counts as one book.) 


CURRIER & IVES' AMERICA 
Huge 12” by 16” book. Excit- 
ing panorama of the pictur- 
esque 19th century. Fabulous 
collection of 80 famous full- 
color, full-page prints, with 
fascinating reading! 


FLIGHT FROM NATCHEZ 
Frank G. Slaughter. Young 
Dr. Powers leads a desperate 
group in the most daring es- 
cape of the American Revolu- 
tion—with a lovely woman as 
a special reward! 


KATHERINE Anya Seton 
Romantic hit novel by the au- 
thor of Dragonwyck. The for- 
bidden love of a_ beautiful 
orphan girl and a young 
nobleman which changed the 
history of England ! 512 pages. 


MODERN FAMILY COOK 
BOOK — Meta Given. New 
edition, 1,137 recipes! Plans 
your meals, guides your shop- 
ping, makes meal preparation 
a joy. 640 pages. Illustrated. 


NATURE'S WONDERS IN 
FULL COLOR. Thrill to 462 
amazing close-up photos of 
animal life, insects, birds, 
flowers, trees, etc. with fas- 
cinating and informative sto- 
ries! Big new 7” by 10” book. 


NEW CREATIVE HOME DEC- 
ORATING. Complete guide 
to color schemes, furniture 
styles, window and wall treat- 
ment, accessories, etc. for 
period and modern. 658 pic- 
tures, 128 model rooms, 38 in 
color! 74%” by 1014” book. 








when you join the Dollar Book Club and 
agree to take as few as 6 best-selling novels 
out of 24 to be offered within a year! 


NOT AS A STRANGER—Mor- 
ton Thompson. Long-run hit. 
Story of a brilliant doctor, 
the nurse he so strangely mar- 
ried, and the beautiful woman 
who shook his innermost soul ! 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
H. G. Wells. New 2-volume 
edition, 1,312 pages. The 
whole dramatic story of man- 
kind from earliest times to 
now. 200 maps and pictures. 
(This set counts as one book. ) 


THE POWER OF POSITIVE 
THINKING—Norman Vincent 
Peale. No. 1 non-fiction hit 
for 100 weeks! How to master 
everyday problems and win 
greater success and happiness. 


SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 
John P. Marquand. Long-run 
No. 1 bést-seller by the author 
of The Late George Apley. 
Exciting story of big business, 
society, love in New York 
and Paris. 416 pages. 


STORY OF AMERICA IN 
PICTURES. 480 pages, nearly 
500 pictures with text. The 
whole history of our country 
right up to President Eisen- 
hower, Geneva Conference, etc. 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
CONCISE DICTIONARY 
1956 edition, just published. 
70,000 entries, 600 illustra- 
tions, 544 pages, pronuncia- 
tion guide, other features. 


TREASURE OF PLEASANT 
VALLEY—Frank Yerby. His 
newest smash-hit. Rousing 
tale of the Gold Rush and of 
an adventurer in love with 
two “‘untouchable’’ females! 


VIEW FROM POMPEY'S 
HEAD — Hamilton Basso. A 
young married lawyer meets a 
girl from the past and is 
plunged into a strange love 
affair. “‘One of the finest 
novels of the year!’’—Boston 
Post. Now a smash movie! 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, Dept. 2-LHJ, Garden City, New York 

Please enroll me as a Dollar Book Club member. Send me at once as my 
gift books and first selection the 3 books checked below and bill me only 
$1 FOR ALL 3, plus a small shipping charge. 


if 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


| Columbia-Viking Encyclopedia (set) 
| Currier & Ives’ America 

Flight from Natchez 

Katherine 

Modern Family Cook Book 

Nature's Wonders in Full Color 
| New Creative Home Decorating 
Not As a Stranger 


CL 


The Outline of History (set) 
The Power of Positive Thinking 


Story of America in Pictures 

Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary 
(Concise) 

Treasure of Pleasant Valley 

The View from Pompey's Head 


[ 

O 

[|] Sincerely, Willis Wayde 
Cl 

U 


Also send my first issue of The Bulletin, describing the new forthcoming one- 
dollar selections and other bargains for members. I may notify you in advance 
if I do not wish the following month’s selections. I do not have to accept a book 
every month—only six a year. I pay nothing except $1 for each selection I accept, 
plus a small shipping charge (unless I choose an extra-value selection). 


Mr. PLEASE NO-RISK 
Mrs Mul sdenstecacedevtocinterasccsssnvcnssddccudadscevacescanccoinedadestecbbossterstsenveesees PRINT GUARANTEE: 
Miss If not delighted, 
GOT OSS 05 sxcaxssesnacsuscccecdesssscsssecenstonessesocavessroys avs gesdtucasuchapuansiedecdacsscconess return all books 

within 7 days, 
City & and your mem- 
LONG soioinncpcaceretedsndstcaseassicsceetasceassesanessvecucetasscsabeanss ee ARO s/scccsccneecssarices bership will be 
In Canada, selection price $1.10 plus shipping; ¢ 2ss Doubleday cancelled 





Book Club, 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S. & Canada only 
Rhee me ee ee oe 
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Procter & Gamble’s 


Miracle Detergent.. 


GENERAL 


and every other leading dishwasher manufacturer! 


mpletely mobile 


box of P&G’s CAS¢ 


FOR AUTOMATIC DISHWASHERS! 


Cascade 


ELECTRIC 


itchen free of dirty dishes all day! 
ng, roll-around casters... 


ked in every machine! 
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E ‘““MOBILE-MAID” Automatic Dishwasher! 


plugs in like a toaster! 
for you... then washes and double rinses! 
les average family of four uses in a 


here! 








- such spotless glasses! 


Do your freshly washed glasses look spotty? It’s not your dish- 
washer’s fault! Try new Cascade and see the difference. Cascade’s 
exclusive new formula gives the cleanest glasses you’ve ever had 
— spotless and crystal-clear, “close-up clean.” 


RE such sparkling silver! 


Bright, sparkling, ready-for-the-table—that’s how Cascade leaves 
your silver. For Cascade does away with streaks and dull spots 
... gets silver “‘close-up clean” without a touch of the towel! 
Helps protect good aluminum ware, too. 


§ new safety for fine china! 


Worried about your good china? Here’s 
good news! With Cascade in your dish- 
washer, gold leaf and other delicate china 
patterns are safer than in water alone. 
Cascade actually protects china! And its 
fresh clean fragrance and cool green color 
make it a delight to use. Try Cascade today. 
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‘The Soviet 
School 
Child 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“LITTLE GIRL WITH CAT,” dry point by Berthe 
Morisot (French School, 1840-95). Size, 574" x41". 
She was a pupil of Corot and later of Manet, 
whose brother Eugene she married. 

Like Mary Cassatt, she was a respected 

associate of the French Impressionists. 


Executive Editor: Mary Bass Special Projects Editor: Laura Lou Brookman 


The best clue to the understanding of a 
nation, of its will, its purpose, and the 
probability of its realizing it in whole or in 
part, is to be found in the way it brings up 
its children. 

The Soviet Union has changed the entire 
mentality of the Russian people in a single 
generation, an accomplishment that is, I 
think, without parallel in history, and which 
dwarfs into relative insignificance all other 
accomplishments, such as that in this same 
single generation a nation of peasants, 
largely illiterate, that stood close to the bot- 
tom among industrial nations, has become 
the second industrial power of the world; 
that it has successfully fought, with the same 
allies, the power by which it was ignomini- 
ously defeated in 1917; that by a brilliant 
diplomacy (which, incidentally, is not new in 
Russian history) it has used the ineptitude of 
the West to extend the orbit of its power far 
beyond the farthermost frontiers achieved 
by its greatest czars and is causing grave 
concern or awakening interest and approval 
in every foreign office and chancery of the 
globe. 

These achievements are results, not causes. 
By means however ruthless and by sacrifices 
however inhumane, they have been brought 
about by people, by what Russian leaders 
themselves hail as a new type of man. This 
new man—‘Soviet man’’—has been con- 
sciously created, and the place where he has 
been created is in the public schools—the 
only schools there are in Russia. I thought it 
therefore of the highest importance, on a 
recent visit to Moscow, to try to learn as 
much as I could about Russian primary and 
secondary education. 

In the early days of the revolution—when 
I was also in the Soviet Union—Russian 
educational ideas had been largely taken 
from America, ideas that owe their genesis 
to the late Prof. John Dewey, and have re- 
sulted in what we call “progressive’’ educa- 
tion. The individual child, his temperament, 
will, desires, was the central concern of the 
schools in those early revolutionary days. 
The largest amount of self-expression com- 
patible with any kind of classroom order 
was encouraged. Beyond the earliest grades 
a considerable freedom in the selection of 
subject matter was left to the students. The 
new generation was encouraged to be skep- 
tical of its elders. Rigorous discipline, 
whether at home or in school, was con- 
ceived as warping the child’s personality and 
creating psychological traumas, even pho- 
bias. This is where Russian revolutionary 
education began. It did not last long. Neither 
did the original revolutionary ideas about 
the family, which described marriage as a 
“bourgeois institution,’ advocated ‘free 
love’ and made divorce obtainable on the 
request of either party—even without 
notifying the other party. 
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Today it is harder to get a divorce in 
Russia than in most Western countries, in- 
cluding a// the states of America. Partners 
cannot divorce each other by mutual con- 
sent. Charges must be preferred by one 
partner against the other; each has the right 
to contest; notification of intention to di- 
vorce must be announced in advance in the 
newspapers; no divorce on _ whatever 
grounds is granted before three months’ 
time in which to reconsider with the as- 
sistance of a marriage counselor. Adultery is 
no ground for divorce unless accompanied 
by other conditions making the marriage 
intolerable to one or the other party, such as 
extreme brutality (““mental cruelty” is not 
recognized), incurable insanity or a lifelong 
prison sentence. In short, in the Soviet atti- 
tude toward the family, the counterrevolu- 
tion is all but complete. Abortion—which in 
the early revolutionary days was also a 
matter of private concern—is legally pro- 
hibited except on the advice of a council of 
physicians adjudging a woman unfit to bear 
a healthy child or to survive parturition. 
And although birth control is not illegal, it 
is discouraged. Nor is the child encouraged 
any longer to spy upon or otherwise defy his 
parents. On the contrary, respect for one’s 
elders is a cardinal principle of Russian 
education. 

If the earlier education was “‘progressive”’ 
and “revolutionary” in the sense we use the 
words, education, since the thirties, would 
appear to have undergone a complete coun- 
terrevolution. But this would be a false 
term. For in the methods of instilling and 
maintaining discipline, Russian education 
has no predecessors. It is new and the 
methods are formidably effective. 

Russian school children are the best be- 
haved, in and out of school, of any | had the 
opportunity to observe on a journey this 
past fall and early winter to eight European 
countries. I say “best behaved’? in the 
strictly conventional sense of the word. It is 
all very well to say that in the Soviet Union 
one sees only what the authorities want one 
to see, but there are limits to that statement. 
The authorities cannot, for the sake of a for- 
eign visitor, control the way children behave 
in a crowded subway or bus, in school 
classes, in children’s theaters, in department 
stores. 

In a subway or bus a Russian boy or girl 
immediately stands up to give his seat to an 
older man or woman; during intervals in the 
children’s theaters (there are four of them in 
Moscew, all with professional actors, and 
always crowded) the children, milling 
through the corridors or in the refreshment 
rooms, chatter noisily, but during the per- 
formances they are absolutely quiet, do not 
speak to one another or disturb others. As 
in all European theaters, visitors must check 
their outer CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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“Philly” Frosting 


<\ 1 3-0z. pkg. Philadelphia 
© Brand Cream Cheese* 
1 tablespoon milk 


S_/S_/]q 2% cups sifted 


confectioners’ sugar 


ar Your favorite flavoring 


according to directions 





Blend the cream cheese and the milk. 

Add the sugar gradually, blending it in 

well. Then add your selected flavoring 

according to directions and mix again. 
FOR VANILLA FROSTING 


To the basic recipe above add Ya tea- © 
spoon of vanilla. 
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There’s your Philly” frosting —enough 
to frost and fill a 2-layer, 8-inch cake. 
f And what a frosting! Rich! Smooth! And 
‘ one that stays moist and fresh! 


: *or 6 level tablespoons 
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r is blended in, add 1 square of un- 
pcolate which has been melted and 


, a teaspoon of vanilla and a dash You can have fun with “Philly” frostings. 


hilly” Frosting— Use basic recipe. ALMOND “Philly” Frosting — Basic MARASCHINO CHERRY “Philly” Frosting— ORANGE “Philly” Frosting—Basic recipe but instead 
recipe. Add 2 teaspoon almond flavoring. Basic recipe but instead of the milk use of the milk use 1 tablespoon orange juice and 2 
Send the coupon below for more ideas. 1 tablespoon maraschino cherry juice and teaspoon grated orange rind. Delicious—the fresh 
1 tablespoon of chopped maraschino flavor of the orange and the fresh flavor of 
cherries. Philadelphia Brand! 


You start with fresh, rich 


adelphia Brand Cream Cheese 


whip up the smoothest, finest-tasting 
| frosting you've ever had! 


p Kraft Kitchen comes this wonderful 
ou. 

ow Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese, 
|. Creamy-white, soft, cream-rich and 
g! Millions of women use it in salads, 
ing for desserts and as a refreshing 


LAND Cream Cheese 


spread for bread and the breakfast toast. 
Well, that same Philadelphia Brand works like 
magic in an uncooked cake frosting! Quicker 
and easier than any cooked frosting, and it 
never fails! Philadelphia Brand blends so easily 


with the sugar that you are hardly started 


MADE ONLY BY KRAFT AND GUARANTEED FRESH 


before you have a smooth, rich frosting to 
put on your tender cake! And it helps keep 
that frosting moist and fresh! 

Try one of these “Philly” frostings on your 
very next cake. Compare it with the best frost- 
ing you’ve ever made up to now. And rush 
the coupon for new ideas—surprises! 

Be sure you use genuine Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese. Its richness, its texture, its 
freshness (guaranteed) are all important to 
thrilling results with frostings. Look for the 
words Philadelphia Brand and the red Kraft K 
on the package. 


CLIP THIS ORDER COUPON NOW 


IS Cake Frosting Jdeas- Free! 


Kraft Kitchen, Dept. LJ 2, Box 6567, Chicago 77, Illinois 


Please send me a FREE copy of the leaflet on “Philly” frostings 





Name 
(Print) 
Address 
City. Zone State 
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Radiant # 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
clothing, and this the children, going and 
coming, do in perfect order without shoving. 

In a crowded department store, a ten- 
year-old boy who inadvertently pushed 
against me immediately apologized shyly. 

During the school intervals children chat- 
ter and tease one another in the corridors, 
and lounge on benches or in chairs, but if a 
teacher or other adult passes they leap to 
their feet, and the boys bow. 

They all enter and leave school (after they 
have checked their outer garments) in or- 
derly line, and stand up when the teacher 
enters or leaves the classroom. 

I watched a dancing class for fourteen-to- 
seventeen-year-olds in a district school. The 
youngsters were being instructed in folk 
dances (reminiscent of our square dances) 
and the waltz, two step and tango. The boys 
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mentally abnormal, for whom 
special schools) is educable at a 
level, provided he can be put and 
frame of mind, and under a disc} 
persuades him to accept and co-oy 
his education. 

Until the last few years there 
pulsory education for only seve 
Now it is extended to ten yea 
larger cities, with the intention, ¢ 
to make it universal. . 

There are, at present, neither 
teachers, buildings nor other! 
throughout the U.S.S.R. One mi 
remember that prior to World ¥ 
ended, in Russia, in the revoluti¢ 
cent of Russians were illiterate. T 
cent are literate. 

My firsthand knowledge of wh 
school children are supposed 


Gone are 


hateful blemishes 


— your skin 


is baby-soft! 


This happens to you when you 











give up your usual face-washing 





were instructed how 
to approach their part- 
ners, and to bow for- 


mally. The girls giggled 


a little at the blushing 
boys, but they, too, 
were extremely deco- 
rous. 

Far from adjusting 
itself to mass stand- 
ards, Russian educa- 
tion in deportment is 
the kind that the pre- 
revolutionary upper 
classes gave their chil- 
dren, in private 
schools, or under tu- 
tors and governesses. 

All Russian school 
children wear uni- 
forms, which is a hold- 
over from, or a return 
to, prerevolutionary 
practices. The girls 
wear brown serge 
dresses with pleated 
skirts, and long- 
sleeved blouses with 
buttoned cuffs, white 
“Peter Pan’ collars 
and black pinafores, 
except on special oc- 
casions when the pin- 
afores are white, with 


LETTER FROM HOME 


By MARION LINEAWEAVER 


You wrote, “I walked up to your 
house today in the snow.”’ 

And then you described the 
winter roads and the weather: 

Ache of cold on a sullen, easterly 
blow, 

Birds crouched in the thickets, 
feather to feather. 

You wrote, “I stood on your porch 
and thought of September, 

But that was so long ago I 
almost forget.”’ 

It was blue and gold—darling, 
don’t you remember 

The morning sun, asters and 
broom, wet 

With the shining haze of it, 
shadowy afternoon, 

And the dusky hour when we 
stood on the porch, and lights 

Went on in town? Then, when 
the harvest moon 
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routine and start using Cuticura 

Soap and Ointment. Usually in just 

7 days people begin saying, “What have 
you done—you look simply wonderful!” 
Gone are hateful blackheads, externally 
caused pimples, flaky dryness, oily shine. 
Your skin is fresh, clear and radiant. 


No other skin preparations can do just what 
Cuticura does, for Cuticura contains a secret 
blend of softening and medicated ingredients 
that have gained widespread medical 
recognition and world-wide renown. 


Only Cuticura Soap—of allleading soaps—is super- 
fatted to maintain the natural moisture and 
normal, healthy acidity of the skin. Only Cuticura 
Ointment contains its special blend of ingre- 
dients that soften and gently stimulate as they 
quickly help clear up imperfections. 


Used by hundreds of doctors and by certain 
leading hospitals, Cuticura—in clinical tests 
—relieved 8 out of 10 acne cases, all without 
a single allergy resulting! 






FA ; Ba Try sensational new Cuticura Shampoo. 
. A (tens Combines the best features of soap and 
soapless shampoos. Leaves hair silky, 
gleaming, completely manageable. Get it 
in the unbreakable, spill-proof plastic 


spray bottle. At leading drug A 
counters everywhere. - Go 
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ruffles on the shoul- 
ders. They wear long 
brown stockings and 


black or brown shoes, You wrote, “I left. The place 
seemed to be dead,”’ 


usually high and laced. 


The boys wear dark And signed at the end, “‘love.”’ ! 
Do you know what you said? onward, but} 


gray, belted tunics with 
turned-down collars, 
and matching long 
trousers. 

The official argu- 
ment has been that 
uniforms do not permit one child to appear 
better dressed than another, and this cer- 
tainly must be a consideration in a country 
where clothes are unbelievably expensive. 
The uniforms, manufactured for millions of 
children, are the best buy for the money in 
the Soviet Union, where there is a great 
variation in incomes, and I suspect that the 
uniform (with a prettily embroidered or 
lace-trimmed pinafore for ‘‘best’’) is the 
only good dress that most little girls have. 
I seldom saw a girl outside school in any 
other dress, or a boy in any other suit. 

Even hairdos for girls are conservative. I 
saw few bobbed heads. Little girls wear pig- 
tails, tied with ribbons; older girls loop up 
the braids and tie them with ribbons on each 
side over their ears. Their heads are always 
neat. And no schoolgirl uses cosmetics. 

The uniform has another function. It re- 
minds the child that school is not just an ex- 
tension of the easy life of play whose tasks 
can be performed in jeans and shorts. The 
life of the school is a life of obedience, dis- 
cipline and duty. And the education is 
formidable, tough. 

In America our educators apparently be- 
lieve (and have often said) that mass educa- 
tion precludes the kind of studies that for- 
merly were required of a selected elite. Rus- 
sian educators have no such concept. They 
believe that every child (unless physically or 
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It would require too much spa¢ 
article to list the subjects grade by 
I did in my notes. But to summ 
pupils who begin school at seven 
ten grades (the equivalent in tim 
eight grades and two years of hig 
six years of arithmetic, five years 0 
and geometry, two years of trigo 
four years of physics and chemis 
years of biology (botany and zool& 
years (normally; in this school nit 
of English or another foreign langu 
years of Russian language and | 
with initial emphasis on phonetics, 
lary, synonyms, grammar, literatu 
systematically and chronologica 
from the sixth grade onward; five 
geography (geophysical, biologic: 
nomic and political), seven years of 
Eastern and Western history, ane 
two last classes only, what we Wé 
“civics’—the U.S.S.R. Constitut 
Communist Manifesto, and the 
basis of the Russian state. But, OF 
communist ideology permeates the 
of all history, and to an extent of 
and biology. ; 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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he Pound Cake inspired by 


Martha Jefferson's favorite recipe 
can be yours tonight! 
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At historic Monticello, 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
Martha Jefferson Randolph 
baked delicious Pound Cake 
for her father —Thomas Jefferson, 
our 3rd President. 
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ow- Dromedary Presents the 
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irst an ny roun AKE IVITX: 

Se = 
ht you can make history at your table with this _ textured with a rich burst of flavor in every mouthful. fectly! Dromedary Pound Cake Mix comes in Glitter- 

cake—luscious Dromedary Early American It cuts like butter, even in thin slices—and stays fresh ing Gold Foil to keep it mixing bowl fresh. 
| Cake. It was inspired by the recipe used by up to two weeks. Think of it! With two minutes mixing time and 
a Jefferson Randolph, when she was official From this basic mix you can make marble, lemon _ less than an hour’s baking you can surprise your fam- 
s for her father at Monticello. or spice pound cake. There are seven recipes on the ily with home-baked Pound Cake—using Dromedary 
is Pound Cake as you've never known it. For package. And inside, a free baking pan, just the size Early American Pound Cake Mix—the first and only 
dary Pound Cake is moist, golden and fine- and shape to make your Pound Cake come out per- Pound Cake Mix. 


i 


MIXING TIME: 
ONLY 2 MINUTES dd BWALS ; 2 
: POUND CAKE mix 
Free Baking Pan in Every Box 


BAKE PAN 
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“ 


DROMEDARY received the Af 
rights to this recipe in return , ‘ee 





for its contributions to the ieee, 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial ¥. " 
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for Historic Preservation. 


When you protect your loveliness with a lotion, remember... 


You get extra 








protection in Trushay 
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—richer in beauty-protecting ingredients than all other leading lotion 


No other leading lotion—not one—can give 
your hands the extra protection of Trushay! 
For only Trushay is so rich in protective in- 
gredients! And you'll get proof of Trushay’s 
richness you can see and feel with the 


Trushay Two-Drop Test. For Trushay is so 


TRUSHAY 


rich, even two drops give hands a luxurious 
feeling of softness, and protect against 
dryness, redness, chapping. What’s more, 
even though extra-rich Trushay gives you 
extra protection, it doesn’t cost a bit more 
than ordinary lotions! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





Laboratory tests prove Trushay’s richni 
Just two drops will prove it to you! 


Pour two drops of Trushay on the back of one 
rub in with the back of the other. Smooth ev 
with palms. Right away, you’!l see and feel Trush 
richness. Your hands will have a luxurious fe 
of softness all over! Trushay, in fact, is so rich, 
can even apply it before washing chores, to § 
your hands in hot detergent suds! 
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Soston Rocker 
73-6DC 


Ss - the 
Hitchcock Chair 


2057 -1D 


yston Rocker was the first rocker 
de... way back about 1800. This 
ction faithfully copies the high 
op rail, the slender tapering back 
s, and the low-slung saucer seat 
arly-model. 

ginal Hitchcock also dates back 
yits or more, and is here exactingly 
giced in fine detail. Even the genu- 
mh seat is hand-woven, just as it 
ne by the Colonists themselves. 


ov. Bradford 
Rocker 


2095-6 


Hancock 


Ladder Back 


2022-1 


gh, braced comb-back, with its 
head rest, and the sweeping 
of this comfortable rocker are 
Meristic of the many and varied 
lors of pre-Revolutionary times. 
ts four slightly curved back slats, 
fe-and-ring turnings, and its hand- 
fags seat, the John Hancock 

Back is obviously of colonial 
ngland origin. ..and is also avail- 
| manor house armchair style. 


hese and other reproductions 
er furniture and department stores 


Nichols 
& 


! Stone 
y The Home of Windsor Chairs 


Booklet! 


b Choose The Right 
Chair,” with helpful 
vesting illustrations, and 
-nformation. 


1. STONE Co. 
rdner, Mass. 
1 me your 32-page booklet ‘‘How To Choose 
Colonial Chair.’ Enclosed is 25c in coin. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 

In the early days of the revolution the 

school child was encouraged to believe that 
Russian history began in 1917, and that all 
before it was worthless or insignificant. To- 
day the revolution is seen rather as the 
culmination (and final apotheosis) of cen- 
turies of heroic exploits. But that all develop- 
ments are economically determined is im- 
plicit in the study of history. Geography, too, 
is largely economic geography. Biology is 
Darwinian and Lamarckian. 
; These subjects are supplemented by draw- 
ing, singing, physical culture, manual train- 
ing and later by agricultural practice and 
shopwork, including studies and use of ma- 
chines. Of course not all these subjects are 
taught every day—classes in some are held 
twice a week, others three times, some only 
once. 

School meets six days a week. There is 
always homework—even in the first grade. 
It ranges from one to three hours as the 
pupils advance by grades. Actual school- 
work ranges from twenty-four hours a week 
in the first grade to twenty-nine in the second 
and third, thirty-one in the fourth, thirty- 
five in the fifth, sixth and seventh, and thirty- 
seven in the eighth, ninth and tenth. In the 
three upper grades pupils, in classes 
and with homework, are easily working a 
forty-hour week. 

These subjects are compulsory. There is 
no selectivity whatever. Every school has 
clubs—drama, musical, sport, dancing, 
math and chemistry for enthusiasts—but 
they are extracurricular and carry no credits, 
although gymnastics and later volleyball, 
basketball and football are part of “‘physical 
culture.” 

There are school concerts (the school of 
which I report has two orchestras), trips to 


It is better to bo careful a thousand 
times than killed once. PROVERB 


collective farms and factories, and so on, 
but these are extracurricular, regarded as a 
kind of educational entertainment. 

How can the average youngster between 
the ages of seven and seventeen take it? 

Some teachers think it is too tough, and 
it has yet to be proved that the average child 
can satisfactorily complete such a course in 
ten years. No reliable figures are available to 
an investigator, but it is known that many 
children, especially girls, and perhaps a large 
majority, are withdrawn before graduating 
time. Among reasons given are that the 
last three grades are not yet, in most cities, 
free, and that many parents cannot spare 
their offsprings’ labor even if it is clandestine 
and performed at home. But I also suspect 
that the ten years, including much that Amer- 
ican youth encounters only in junior college, 
are only theoreticaily ““compulsory” and that 
the Soviets are not averse to a voluntary 
weeding-out process. The government has a 
perpetual labor shortage and its system ap- 
pears to demand docile masses governed by 
‘a not too extensive elite. 

But among the students who stick there 
are few, if any, nervous breakdowns. Pupils 
can take it because of the most refined and 
complex methods of psychological condi- 
tioning ever invented. (They also explain 
much about the Soviet Union and ‘Soviet 
man.’’) 

The authority of the teacher is established 
at the outset. But it is less this authority than 
the social pressures of the whole school 
environment, exercised by the pupils them- 
selves over their schoolmates, which create 
the uniform behavior discipline. The disci- 
plines that are not only encouraged but 
enforced by such social pressures are 
obedience, industriousness, courtesy, CO- 
operativeness. Conversely, disobedience, 
sloth, rudeness to elders and classmates, and 
every expression of willfulness, nonpartici- 
pation and a large range of behavior char- 


acteristics that come under the head of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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compliment-winning hair 












You know the pleasant glow and feeling of content- 
ment that comes from a sincere compliment...oran 
admiring side-long glance! Up goes your morale 
... you feel years younger... full of pride and 
confidence in your attractive appearance. 
But compliments seldom come accidentally. 
In the same way regular skin care is necessary 
to keep your complexion fresh and lovely, 
your hair also needs regular care to keep it 
gleaming and full of color. So if your hair is 
beginning to fade and grow lifeless... if 
.the first touches of gray have appeared... 


Nerveens 


it’s time for you to join the many thousands 





COLOR of women whose regular beauty routine in- 

cludes a NOREEN Color Hair Rinse after each 

H A i R shampoo to keep their hair bright and shin- 

R | N S E ing, and to blend in unwanted streaks of faded 

or graying hair. 

These women choose NOREEN every time be- 

cause they have found how naturally and dis- 

creetly it matches their hair to eyes and skin tone 

... because NOREEN brings them compliments—not 
comments—from their friends. 


At cosmetic counters 
everywhere. 
Also professionally applied 


in beauty salons. 


Available in Canada. 


8 rinses 60¢ plus tax. 


~ Color applicator 40¢. 


¥ 
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Blend golden-yellow Fluffo with dependable Gold Medal, for tender pastry that’s golden 
even before baking! Cut out, bake over inverted custard cups. The individual shells fall into 


shape while baking...come out short and flaky and so much more golden-brown! 


—_———— wei i mae 


More recipes usin 
Treasure Tart pas 
with golden Fluffo. 


i 
| 
| 
| d Gold Medal I 
GOLDEN TREASURE TARTS ee, | now in folders til 
4 ee 
| 
| 


BETTY CROCKER says: “Golden Treasure Tarts are a wonderful surprise for Sunday suppers, bridge 


luncheons or special occasions ‘at home, And tRe crust is out of this world! So tender it flakes at a touch!” 


2% cups sifted GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested”’ Flour 34 cup Golden FLUFFO Shortening sacks . . . recipes li 


1 teaspoon salt « to 6 tablespoons water . lfpyou prefer, cut pastry in Thumb Tarts, Mu 

= 5-inch squares as illustrated here. Pies, Pecan Dreat 
Heat oven to 425°. Mix Gold Medal Flour, cups (aS illustrated) or salad molds, on 
salt. Cut in golden Fluffo. Sprinkle with baking sheet. Bake 12 to 15 minutes. Cool 


. => 
water, mix well with fork. Round up dough, before yemoving from cups. Makes 12. zB bee /#- hE Cr L 
roll out thin, cut into S-inch circles. Prick Serve as ,llustrated ...or fill with creamed | 


with fork. Place lightly over inverted custard chicken, ty, fruit or other filling. 
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n fillings above (clockwise): ice cream with chocolate sauce; butterscotch pudding; cherry filling; shrimp salad; creamed ham. (Other suggestions in recipe.) 





exciting new pastry idea created by Betty Crocker especially Try Golden Treasure Tarts, and discover the new kind of pastry you 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour! It’s fun to work with get with golden Fluffo—more golden-brown and so flaky and delicious 
easy to aa It’s pastry that’s better . . . beautifully golden, —better in every way! You see, Fluffo is a new kind of shortening, 
y, tender . . . a wonderful “come-back-for-seconds” pastry. blended by Procter & Gamble from finest ingredients. Fluffy, rich. 
, Of course, that’s Gold Medal for you! Whatever you bake... Golden-yellow from pure carotene. Cooking champions are changing 
, cakes, cookies, biscuits... dependable Gold Medal works to Fluffo for a better, new kind of cakes, pies, fried foods. (Fluffo is 
h all the other ingredients to help you bake it better! pure shortening, not a table spread of course.) Get Fluffo today. 


5LD MEDAL. > 


‘ 
| “KITCHEN-TESTED” FLOUR PROCTER & GAMBLE’S NEW FLUFFY-RICH, GOLDEN-YELLOW SHORTENING 
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"Springs coming to Feri 
why dont your” 


“Fly TWA to Europe—it’s 
glorious in the spring!” 
says Mary Gordon. Paris 
is colorful beyond belief 
. . . sidewalk cafés, gay and exciting. 
Hotel rooms are easier to get . . . favorite 
places are less crowded, more aie 





See more of Europe. Mary Gordon will 
show you how to visit 
Geneva, Nice - 


London, Paris, 
—as many as 17 cities for 


the fare to Rome! Or take a 28- day tour 


of England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, 
as $1,226, Sky 
and return. 


France for as little 
Tourist from New York 


—— ee ee FILL OUT AND MAIL 
Mary Gordon, TWA’s Tr: ivel Advisor. Dept. J2-6 


, New York ] 


Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison Ave. 


Please send me the 
following 


( Name 
Jree information: 
L] Skyliner Tours 
of Europe \ddress 
(J Basic Travel 
Wardrobes, including 
packing tips 


] “Time Pay Plan” 


City 


ee ee ee OF /y the Finest... 





ae Meaty Gord or TWA 


TWA’s luxurious Super-G Constellations 
whisk you to Europe overnight. And 
with more than 60 transatlantic flights 
weekly, you can go whenever you like! 
On a budget? Then ask about TWA’s 
“Time Pay Plan.” Just 10% down, the 
balance spread over 20 months. 


How to pack. Mary Gordon will tell you 
what to take to be well dressed in any 
country ... show you how to pack every- 
thing in one suitcase. Have a special 
travel question? Mary Gordon will give 
you the answer 

loc al 


travel agent. or 


For more information, 
TWA favorite 


mail the coupon below. 


visit your office, 


N:7Y. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
“egotism,” including “showing off,”’ isolate 
the child from the social body of the school 
and can, if persisted in, lead to the child’s 
suspension or expulsion. 

To be expelled from school, especially for 
misconduct, is a very serious sentence. The 
Soviet Union is a strictly hierarchal society. 
A good student, who by application and in- 
dustry wins high or satisfactory marks and 
whose moral behavior (according to Soviet 
ethics) warrants confidence, can look for- 
ward to a secure existence. The basic edu- 
cation he obtains fits him for further educa- 
tion along almost any professional line, 
whether in the natural sciences or the hu- 
mea 

siis further education is likely, however, 
to be concentrated on science with extreme 
specialization. The idea of creating “an 
all-round”’ person does not appear to 
exist. According to his abilities he may be 
recommended for one or another of the 
many technical institutes or for the uni- 
versity; and although these are not free of 
charge, superior students whose families 
cannot afford to pay will receive whole or 
partial stipends for their support. But the 
student who is expelled from school has no- 
where to go. There are no private schools 
to which his parents can send him, and 
which may endow him with a degree 
for the completion of studies requiring far less 
effort. He is sentenced in effect to manual 
and ill-paid labor for the rest of his life. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
nobody rises from the ranks to the manage- 
rial caste in Soviet industry, but it is rare. 
Technically trained graduates are placed in 
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| desire that death may find me 
planting my cabbages. —_MoNTAIGNE 


industries or on collective farms to perform 
afew years of practical apprenticeship with 
the promise thereafter of a managerial job. 

The form which student government takes 
is of constant praise for achievement and 
censure for antisocial behavior. In the lobby 
of every school the names of the best stu- 
dents are posted on a roster. But every 
school also has wall newspapers, on which 
students express their opinions of their class- 
mates, sometimes with considerable humor, 
and always mentioning them by name. Here 
is One item copied from the board of the 
school on which I am reporting (it was 
written in English): 


What are they ill with? 

From the very beginning of the term some of 
our 9-B pupils—for instance Mironoy and 
Pumpiansky—began to miss lessons. Follow- 
ing their ““example”’ other boys took to running 
off after the fifth lesson. The most resourceful 
ones havestruck ona brilliant idea—they demand 
permission to leave school. A crowd of them 
gather and besiege the school nurse. They beg 
and cry and shout, 

“Tam ill! 
“Tam dying! 
“TI have a fever!” 

The poor nurse doesn’t know how to get rid 
of them. The other day Potapov, Chirkov and 
Khromovy after spending an hour at the nurse’s 
feet finally got from her a paper saying they 
were all ill with the same illness. 

What is this illness? 


Here Mironoy, Pumpiansky, Potapov, 
Chirkoy and Khromoy are all held up to 
public ridicule. Even more biting was a 
comment on one Simonov, under the title 
“The Ideal Orator.’’ Simonoyv, the wall 
board records, has recently made an ex- 
tremely eloquent speech on the evils of 
smoking. It is revealed that immediately 
thereafter he was caught having some good 
long draws on a cigarette. (Smoking is pro- 
hibited for students until they leave the 
tenth grade at seventeen.) Incidentally, these 
revelations or accusations are signed by their 
authors. The notion that young people 
should not tattle on one another does not 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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Huron cook wins two years 


Governor Joe Foss 
Presents Prize Ribbe 
to Expert Cook 


South Dakota’s famous gover 
former Marine flying ace Joe 
takes time off from state dut 
present a cooking prize to Mrs. \\ 
Ford. She won it at her St 
last fall. Of course, Mrs. F: 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
so fast rising,’ she says. “‘And| 
easy to use.” | 


When you bake at home w 
yeast prize-winning cooks py 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
this dry yeast handy it’s conv 
to serve yeast-raised special 
Fleischmann’s dry yeast k 
months. And it always rises fas 
Fleischmann’s. 
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“Thrifty Three” 
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Winters Sauciest Sa 
ADD 5 DROPS FOR THRILLING FL \ 


New zest for roasts, spaghetti, beans, 
a lift for leftovers—almost any food. 
Write for FREE booklet. Dept. J 


The Frank Tea & Spice Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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EXTRA HEAVY, FINEST QUALITY TOO% WOOL! 
All Wool Rug Material prepared for braiding 
hooking, weaving. 14 colors. LOW FACTOR 
PRICES! Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write fo 

FREE SAMPLES and literature 


BLOOMFIELD WOOLEN COMPANY 
Department LH256 + BLOOMFIELD, IND. 








1 package Jell-O Lemon Pudding 
and Pie Filling 
Vg Cup sugar « 2 cups water 
2 eggs, separated » 14 cup sugar 


combine pudding mix, 14 cup sugar, 14 cup water 
ind egg yolks; blend well. Add remaining water; 
00k as directed on the package. Make meringue 
vith egg whites; add 14 cup sugar. Very gradually, 
old in hot pudding. Serves 6. 


NEW IDEA...LEMON MERINGUE PUDDING! 





This is just one of the many delicious new desserts 

you can make with Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fill- 

ings. You can add fruit or coconut . make 

perfect cream pies... even mold Jell-O Puddings. 
c 

It’s the cooking that makes them so versatile— 


gives you so many exciting changes! Yet tt takes 





only about 5 minutes for the homemade good- 
ness that only a cooked pudding—the very best 


cooked pudding can give. 


JELL-OISA ISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL 


See recipe 
y on the package. 
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APPLE CRISP _ 


4 cups sliced cooking apples 
(4 to 6 medium sized)* 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Ya cup brown sugar 
Ya teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon 
cinnamon 
Va cup melted butter 
or margarine 


Va cup sifted enriched flour 
1 cup Quaker or Mother's 
Oats (quick or old fash- 
ioned, uncooked) 
Place apples in greased shallow baking dish. Sprin- 
kle with lemon juice. 
Combine dry ingredients; add melted butter, mix- 
ing until crumbly. Sprinkle crumb mixture on top 
of apples. 
Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 30 minutes or 
until apples are tender. Serve warm or cold with 
top milk or cream. Makes 6 servings. 


“If apples are very tart, sweeten slightly. 
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\ 
PEEK-A-BOO \ 
OATMEAL COOKIES 





2% cups sifted 
enriched flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup brown sugar 
1 cup shortening, soft 


Ya cup water 
2% cups Quaker or Mother's 
Oats (quick or old fash- 
ioned, uncooked) 
Ya cup jelly or jam 


Sift together flour, soda and salt into bowl. Add 
sugar, shortening and water. Beat until smooth, 
about 2 minutes. Fold in oats. 

Sprinkle a breadboard generously with confection- 
ers’ sugar. Roll dough very thin. Cut with cooky 
cutter. Cut a design in half the cookies. Place plain 
cookies on lightly greased cooky sheet. Top with 
4 teaspoon jelly and cover with a designed cooky, 
lightly pressing edges together. 

Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 10 to 12 minutes. 
Makes 3% dozen cookies. 
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4 delicious food trea 


all from your p 


| 
uick Quaker Og 


At breakfast—enjoy the wonderful fi 
good hot oatmeal. It’s so nourishing, toe 
vides far more protein than any other | 
cereal. New Quick Quaker Oats has a ¢ 
creaminess that is delicious—and it cool 
prisingly, in just one minute. 


Old Fashioned Quaker Oats, with i 
cial texture and flavor that many still 
cooks in a mere five minutes now. 


In dozens of recipes, too— you'll get 
‘usually good taste by using Quaker Oats 
Quick or Old Fashioned). It makes rich, 


pings . . . keeps your meat dishes mois 


out and try these tempting recipes usin 
cious, high-protein Quaker Oats. 
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1 Minute 
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QUICK QUAKER 0 
QUICK MOTHER’S 


SAME FINE OATMEAL 


NEW 
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( 
; JUICY MEATLOAF 


VY, cup chopped onion 
2 teaspoons salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 

1 cup tomato juice 


1% pounds ground beef 
Ys cup Quaker or Mother's 
Oats (quick or old fash- 
ioned, uncooked) 
2 eggs, beaten 


Combine all ingredients thoroughly and pack firmly 
into a loaf pan. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
1 hour. Let stand 5 minutes before slicing. Makes 
8 servings. 

Variations: 

Hamburgers: Omit beaten eggs. Shape combined 
ingredients into eight hamburgers; chill. Pan-fry in 
hot fat and serve on buns. 


Meat Balls: Omit beaten eggs. Shape combined in- 
gredients into 16 meat balls; roll in flour and brown 
in hot fat. Add tomato sauce and simmer 20 to 25 
minutes. 
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-. Good to eat and 


j7 good for the budget! 


| TUNA TEMPTER— Saute until soft 14 
onion, chopped. Blend in 3 tbs. 
r, lt and pepper. Add 11 cups Herb-Ox 
e le Bouillon, 42 cup milk. Stir until 
soils. Add 1 can tuna fish, 3 hard- 
ic eggs sliced, 1 cup celery diced. Turn 
serole. Top with biscuits and bake in 
en (400°) until biscuits are done. 
4, 
=|.oney-Saving Magic — 26 delicious recipes 
yw how Herb-Ox makes food taste better, 
is. Write to: The Pure Food Company, 
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America’s Largest Selling 
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HLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


EARN BIG MONEY full or spare time 
making professional corsages, sprays, 
wreaths, wedding, table and container ar- 
Tangements from real flowers, dried and 
evergreen material, etc. Big demand year 
‘round. Earn while learning. Start at home 
and work into business of your own. We 
show you how. Hundreds of successful grad- 
uates. Unique Home Study Course. Write 
for FREE Booklet. Floral Division of 


LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE Studio L-26 
th Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles 48 









PKTS. BEAUTIFUL, HARDY, 
MOST FRAGRANT OF ALL 10¢ xe 
TO YOU for just x 
we 













r‘‘new friends” offer brings 
13 pkts. of yellow, pink % 
1 red Carnations for just # 
>,Bloom in your gardenall * 
nmer long. Lovely as green- 
use varieties. Send 10c today 
iew, colorful catalog free! 
nit one offer to a customer. 


ENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
1052 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 
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ERINGUE 


(it never weeps) 


2 egg whites 
Wits 2 heaping tblsps. 
Marshmallow Fluff 

With each egg white, use 1 

heaping tablespoon Fluff. Beat 

the egg white, beat in Fluff. 
Pile lightly on 
pie or pudding. 
Brownin quick 
oven (450°), 
3 to 5 minutes. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
exist. It is the duty of every student to help 
keep his or her comrades in line. 

Two student organizations in every 
school also act as disciplinary bodies. They 
are Communist Party organizations: the 
Pioneers for children from nine to fourteen; 
the Komsomol (Young Communists) for 
older boys and girls. These bodies also or- 
ganize excursions to the country, and so on. 
No child is compelled to join either, but not 
to be a member again means to be isolated 
from social life. Pioneers and Komsomol 
exercise many school duties, see that class- 
rooms and corridors are kept clean, that 
younger children are protected against older 
with a tendency to bully, and so on. When 
they are on duty they wear arm bands or 
sleeve stripes, and all wear a crimson scarf. 
Members can be expelled from either organ- 
ization for misconduct. 

A child is eligible to become a Pioneer at 
the age of nine. He is first given instruction. 
I happened to be present at one of these 
instructions of candidates, which was con- 
ducted by a fourteen-year-old boy, very 
handsome, eloquent and obviously a natural 
leader. 

He himself was serving his last year in the 
Pioneers and was about to graduate into 
the Komsomol. He described what it meant 
to be a Pioneer. Pioneers must be healthy, 
physically strong, absolutely fearless, and 
able to overcome all difficulties and help 
others do the same. They must be “‘true to 
the teachings of Lenin.” Since Lenin wrote a 
monumental number of works and treatises 
which no nine-year-old could possibly com- 
prehend, this instruction, which also ap- 
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The greatest misfortune of all is not 
to be able to bear misfortune. _gBias 


pears in the Pioneers’ oath, boils down to 
being a good boy or girl according to Soviet 
standards—to work for good marks, avoid 
rudeness or egotism, participate socially, be 
modest and courteous. Every child upon 
entering the Pioneers takes the following 
oath: 

“I, a young Pioneer of the Soviet Union, 
in the presence of my comrades solemnly 
promise to be true to the teachings of Lenin, 
steadily struggling for the cause of our 
Communist Party and for the conquest of 
communism. I promise so to live and study 
that I may be an honorable member of my 
Soviet motherland.” 

The Komsomol has definite party tasks, 
but more politically motivated and clearly 
defined. To be expelled from either again 
means that the possibility of rising in the 
Soviet social order is greatly diminished. 

There are other disciplinary means. 
Every week children (two or three classes at 
once) are called into the assembly hall, and 
a teacher or the school director reports by 
name on those who deserve commendation 
or censure. (Very often the latter weep 
during such sessions.) And every term there 
are meetings, by classes, between parents 
and teachers in which parents who obviously 
neglect their children are severely taken to 
task. If this is ineffective with indifferent 
parents, the school reports to the parents’ 
employers (every able-bodied adult, man or 
woman, works in the U.S.S.R.) and em- 
ployers, party representatives and trade- 
unions in their place of work bring further 
pressures on the parents. 

If all these pressures are ineffective, the 
child is called before a general council of 
the school director, teachers and parents. 

Added to these is the encouragement of 
self-discipline. Every child on entering school 
is welcomed (by the class above him or her) 
and presented with a bouquet of flowers and 
an album in which to keep a diary, of his 
own work, achievements, misdeeds and 
special occasions. This diary is reviewed 
from time to time by the teachers, who some- 
times make notes in it also. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Keep frozen meats bright, 
juicy, fresh—at lowest cost 





KVP FREEZER PAPER 


Keep a// the natural juices 7m the meats you freeze 
by wrapping with KVP Freezer Paper. It guards 
against freezerburn, drying out. It’s easy to use... 
fits snugly .. . strips freely without thawing. KVP 
originated Freezer paper and keeps it the leader in 
low-cost protection. Buy it at locker plants, and in 
the paper section of your favorite store. Keep a box 
on hand for meat bargains. 


For freezer or freezer 
compartment. 15”, 18”, 
24” wide rolls. Wrapping 
instructions in package. 


THE KVP comPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Save time, save work, with these KVP household papers. 
Shelf Papers ¢ Freezer Papers * Heavy and Fancy Waxed e Dusting 
Papers ¢ Pie Tape ¢ Baking Cups e Cookery Parchment ¢ Gift Wrapping 


In Canada buy KVP-APPLEFORD Paper Products 





© 1955 SEEMAN BROTHERS INC., N. Y¥.. N.Y. 
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kills odors 

SO well... 

it’s like having 
3 ordinary 
deodorizers 
working for you 
all at once! * 


air-wick has been proven 
three times as effective as 
imitations. New-improved 
air-wick is even more 
astounding. It’s the only 
deodorizer that contains 
125 different compounds 
as found in nature com- 
bined with chlorophyll 


World’s 
largest 
selling é 
deodorizer 
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Consider H. Willett 

are also makers of 
Transitional, Countryside 
and Wildwood Solid 

Cherry groups... Lancaster 
County and Brownleigh 
Solid Maple groups. 
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Upholstered Chair $188.75, Chest $215.00, Cabinet $129.00, Chest (partially shown) $129.00, Night Stand $57.50, Bed $109.00* 


GC pchoihwoat Dt ht; dae elegance 


of the Far East captured in this solid cherry furniture by WILLETT 





ee a was created for the Oriental trend in contempo: 
home furnishings. But see how its simple lines blend wit 
the more conventional background in the dining room. 
Few possessions give you the lasting pleasure and satisfaet 
found in this fine furniture. Trans-East is superbly constructeé 
of solid cherry . . . the richly accented grain rubbed to a 
silken finish that’s pleasant to your eyes, thrilling to your 
finger-tips. The slatted doors and heavy pewter finish dra 
pulls highlight the quality of each piece. 

You can buy Willett piece by piece or by the roomful. 
Leading dealers have Trans-East and other Willett groups it 
open stock; write for the name of the one nearest you. 





#Prices F.O.B. Louisville 









Foam Cushioned Sofa $408.50, Commode 
$109.00, Coffee Table $65.00* 


: bs ; ' CONSIDER H. WILLETT, INC. 
Buffet $199.00, Buffet Top $125.00, Table $139.00. Chair $62.7 


2.25, Arm Chair $72.25, Buffet $249.00* Louisville 11, Kentucky 
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ader she’s so slim and trim... 
sparkling with vitality! 

\ She’s dieting the right way, 
lightful way with delicious 





us planned around Diet Delight 
3rand Sucaryl® sweetened 

‘ts, tangy dressings, 

: tasty juices and vegetables. 
ou'll enjoy dieting, too, 

| with Diet Delight—the 
'I-flavor dietetic foods. 

diet delightfully with 
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TETIC FOODS 


BRAND 


ORIE * LOW-SODIUM 
Fruits * Vegetables 
Dressings * Juices 
alories and carbohydrate 


content clearly 


marked on each label. 
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venus and recipes that fit your diet needs. Write 
vchmond-Chase Company, San Jose, California 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 

There are special schools for backward 
children who simply lack the mental ca- 
pacity to learn. And for children who de- 
spite all these disciplines remain  incor- 
rigible, there are reform schools. 

How many such children are there? There 
is certainly juvenile delinquency in the Soviet 
Union. The newspapers report on cases of 
vandalism, thievery, even very occasionally 
crimes of violence. But these delinquents 
have little, if any, opportunity to con- 
taminate others. 

Are Soviet school children happy? I think 
they are. Two foreigners who have sent their 
children for a few terms to Soviet schools, 
one an American journalist and the other the 
ambassador of a European country, told me 
that their children enjoyed school, that 
later, in their own countries, they were sev- 
eral years in advance of children of their 
own age, and that they, the parents, were 
grateful that their children had been taught 
to work. 

Despite the rigors of the education, 
there are outlets for play and for some 
appeal to childish imagination. I went to 
two children’s theaters, and in neither of 
them was there a hint of ‘“‘indoctrination.”’ 
The programs—exquisitely and _ profes- 
sionally produced—were dramatizations of 
familiar fairy tales. 

And there is more tenderness in_ this 
education than this report would seem to 
indicate. Russians, as a people (including 
teachers), love children. The Russian 
mother, like the German, will deny herseif 
even necessities to give little luxuries to her 


Do it now. It is not safe to leave a 
generous feeling to the cooling influ- 
ences of a cold world. 

THOMAS GUTHRIE 
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children. One rarely sees a fur coat, even a 
shabby one, on a Moscow woman, but one 
often sees one on a little girl, even if it is 
only rabbit skin. 

But what is the purpose of this education? 

It is obviously to develop the child into an 
adult who is an effective and wholly obedient 
member of the community and state. It 
greatly encourages individual effort, but it 
discourages individual thinking. It does not 
foster self-reliance but self-immolation. 

It is, basically, a system of training, rather 
than of education. And it rests on blind 
obedience. 

The nearest thing to it that I know 
anything about was the old Prussian 
education, from which it differs among 
numerous other things in that it employs no 
corporal punishment but relies entirely on 
mental conditioning by social pressure. 

But Prussian education which also em- 
phasized self-immolation made out of a 
miserably poor country with highly vulner- 
able frontiers the strongest state of Ger- 
many, the creator, indeed, of modern Ger- 
many and, eventually, out of Germany one 
of the strongest states in the world. It cre- 
ated the will, not to individual but to com- 
munal power. 

The best that can be said for Soviet train- 
ing is that it is not an education for luxury 
and self-indulgence but for austerity and 
self-sacrifice. It does not, and I think it 
never will, produce great artists, or the 
graces that mark a high and beautiful civili- 

zation. But it must create a tremendous herd 

spirit, and a herd leadership which, within 
narrow limitations confined to the effective 
fulfillment of integrated functions, is for- 
midably intelligent. 

The West, and especially America with its 
easygoing education encouraging willful- 
ness and selfishness and neglectful of pa- 
triotism in terms of willing sacrifice, will find 
itself, I fear, in another generation, con- 
fronted by a state whose will to power Is so 
ingrained as to have become second nature. 
Then we may find that the future belongs to 
the sacrificial and austere. END 
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Woven 
REVERSIBLE 
for Double Wear. 






“IF you will send me Your Old Rugs, Carpets, 
Clothing at my expense, | GUARANTEE to send 
you the Finest, Longest-Wearing Rugs or Se 
peting you ever had for.So Little Money. . 


—Walter B. Olson, President 
WRITE NOW for the 


beautiful, FREE. Olson Rug and Decorating 
Catalog and we’ll include 2 Extra Money-Saving 
Gift Offers. Book tells how... 


The Valuable Wools and materials in discarded 
carpets, rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 


sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 


merged, BLENDED WITH CHOICE NEW WOOLS, and 
woven in 3 days into thick, deep-textured . 


New Two-Sided Broadloom with the thrilling 
twist-weave beauty of heavy, luxury-priced wool 
rugs—at 1% the cost. (example: a 9 x 12 ft. Olson 
Rug weighs 46 Ibs., not 32 or 35 Ibs.) 


OLSON 


Choice of 44 Colors, Patterns, regardless of 
the colors in your material. Any Size—up to 18 
feet wide, seamless and any length: 

Solid Colors 


Tweed Blends 
Two-tone 


FACTORY 
TO YOU! 


Embossed Effects Florals 
Early American Lovely 
Oriental Designs Ovals 


No-Risk Trial Offer. Monthly Payments 
if you wish. We guarantee to please or pay 
for your materials. 
Over 3 million cus- 
tomers. We do not 


thru stores. 
Mail Coupon or 





America’s Greatest Money- 
Saving Rug and Carpet Style 
Catalog— 


OLSON RUG CO.A-16—Chicago 41, Ill.— 
15 W. 34th, N.Y. City- 
Mail beautiful color Booklet and Gift Offer, Free, to:- 


209 Post St., San Francisco 
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I've whirled ‘round the world. and caused a sensation im every nation ! ous confection of a bra —with the appearance of the costliest li 
When I pass by, ex-kings and sultans sigh over my fabulous Maidenform Look again ! It’s made of silky-fine, sturdy-firm cotton broadcloth] 
lines! Yes, wherever I happen to be—there’s international agreement ...Just where you need them most...for disciplined control ! | 
about me / The dream of a bra: New Maidenform Intermezzo*—the bra cotton broadcloth and nylon lace, A, B and C cups...2.50, D cup% 


that’s designed to round out your lines! Look ! It’s a lovely. lacy, luxuri- ence WUrer parton 
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with her husband anda yak or 
er the highest mountains and 
pepest chasms of Asia, Jean 
hor (After You, Marco Polo) 
ted the Lapps north of Fin- 
pne down a Pakistan river in a 
3; revisited the land of the 
3 fished down the west coast of 
It’s only a little more than 
esmen and jurists have been 
Justice Douglas climbing 
n the Himalayas, Dewey pene- 
Burma, Adlai Stevenson going 
around the world.... Assome- 
d, ‘“Doesn’t anyone go to At- 
ity any more?”’ 


ue other hand, Helen Papashvily 
ng Can Happen, Thanks to Noah) 
quietly on her Pennsylvania farm, 
hooked rugs and looking through 
5S of her books at American women 
ineteenth century—our mothers, 
others and great-grandmothers. 


REPRODUCED BY .PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF PUNCH 

























She is reading the novels they used to 
read—the Mary Jane Holmes ‘Tempest 
and Sunshine” kind, that sold in the mil- 
lions, novels written for women by women, 
almost always by women with a complex. 
Her conclusions are going into the book 
she is now writing, and, I am certain, are 
going to be very significant for all of us. 


(Incidentally, there’s RUG HOOKING 
MADE EASY, by Charlotte Kimball 
Stratton. | wouldn’t know, but it looks 
good. Harper & Bros., $5.50.) 


We have at hand two good family 


books: 


FEEDING YOUR BABY AND CHILD, 
by Dr. Benjamin Spock and Miriam 
E. Lowenberg, should be a great help 
to young mothers during that most trying 
phase of baby and child care—the shift 
over into solid food, changing infants’ to 
children’s diet, dealing with fussy appe- 
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**Sure, Ralph Thompson eats, but his case is different — 


he’s afraid of his father. 


” 
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Slop tit I gn ae Boel” 


No “heavy make-up” maskiness 
No powdery dryness 


| 


Today’s most-wanted “complexion”! 
In its lovely Mirror Case, #]* 





go sweet...go fresh-faced...go young! 


Not just “powder.” Not just “make-up.” Buta totally new, 
heavenly complexion! Angel Face made the natural 
look—and made it beautifull! 


Easier than putting on lipstick—Angel Face smooths 
on with its own puff in 5 seconds! Clings like a dream. 
And it won't dry out your skin. Because Angel Face is a 
miraculous blend of finest-milled powder ith smooth- 
ing Vaporized Beauty Oils! This is why more girls choose 


Pond’s Angel Face than any other com lexion attery! 
I 


New! 
Whe. Bi luc Cngel Zhe 


This “youngest’ ’ Angel Face case is in 
charming blue plastic. With ey 
puff and” your choice of all 8 fresh-faced 
Angel Face shades—only 59¢* 


amu RENN aie 
Aunt Face 





* plus tax 
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tites. The menus and recipes are excellent. 
In fact, it is generally accepted that 
Miriam Lowenberg, food expert from 
Pennsylvania State University, knows 
more ways of making wholesome and 
necessary foods enjoyable than anyone 
else in the country. Doctor Spock needs 
no introduction to JOURNAL readers. 





LONGER FLIGHT, by Annis Duff, is 
a refreshing book written by a mother, 
about the expeditions made sometimes by 
her children with their parents, sometimes 
by one of the children alone and explora- 


4 a 
tory, into the world of books, theaters, Save your Scal 


museums, libraries. | 
> 


° Spare your he 
The Third Avenue El is no more. 9 | 
Its airy aloofness from the honking Treat em both 


cars and pushing crowds is gone, and | 
its Gothic way stations with the pot- T ACE C b 
bellied stoves that burned so cozily— oO om 
in the heart of modern New York— 

right up to this winter. Cranes have 

moved with precision from 128th Every Ace combs beautifully ¢ 
Street to South Ferry, picking up posts safely. Precision-spaced teeth 
and rails and dropping them neatly are carefully rounded and 
on block-long trucks. The sun beats polished . . . every tiny ridge 
on the Bowery for the first time and and “burr’’ smoothed away, 
there will no longer be a hiding place Result: a comb you can trust 
for the outcasts. . . . We dwellers in in your hair. Individually 
New York have broken our hearts over packaged . . . many styles 
Washington Square and its demol- for purse, pocket, home. 
ished elegance; we know that the Met- Moderately priced, 4] 
ropolitan Opera House is doomed— last for years. i 
the maroon plush and gold, the chan- American Hard Rubber Company, N.Y. 13, 
deliers and painted cupids—and Z | 
austere Carnegie Hall, where we have ® | 
heard concerts such as can never be 

heard again. When you live in New 

York you can’t be sentimental. It is 

the price you pay for efficiency. But 

my advice to tourists is Come soon, 

before it’s gone! (HOW TO KNOW AND HARD RUBBER 
ENJOY NEW YORK, by Carl Maas, a 35- 

cent Mentor book, is a good guide.) 





‘ THE WORLD OF NIGHT, by Lorus SMOOTHER © STRONGER * LAST MUC 
: and Margery Milne, is not a book about 7 
7) ke New York. It is “the drama of nature 
hee that is enacted between dusk and dawn’ — THIS YEAR 
7 ce about bats, birds, nocturnal noises, night “8 

.\ GaAiR-sHee Ue migrations. I haven’t finished it yet and I ss 
om VE = CR : Sede almost hope I never shall finish it. It is mai (Re 
ss such fascinating and appropriate bedtime . 
on : Ne reading. “Night hides the darker deeds, 

the work of fang and claw... .” 


THE BRIDGE PLAYER’S BEDSIDE 
COMPANION, edited by Albert Ostrow, 
is another night book—this time, advice, 





THE NATION'S 
MOST INTERESTING 5 






ud to: FREE COLOR 


Treat your family to a 3-way 
tion that includes mountains, | 
and history. They’ll ride h 









a Ue LACIE COM US MTC enough to look / into the sky in the Great Sr 
é F ss : ee) Bere be Mountains National Park; fishy 
Ta TS THe Te ASE) Ty eed | and swim in Tennessee’s 20 @ 

to the hair... Ff ae ree Lakes; see the homes of 

me : hls Wg ee not discolor gray en presidents. Hictoacaan a 
UCM CCIM oT TT Cem ta ty, TVA dams, and the world’s 





“You can’t play a friendly Atomic Energy Museum at 
little game—no, you always Ridge. Yes, for three vacatior 
have to try to win!” one, see Tennessee. Send now 

free 40-page color book. 








cartoons, stories, hands. ‘J would have 
children taught bridge as a matter of 
course,’ writes Somerset Maugham, 
“‘just as they are taught dancing. It will be 
Bye more useful to them in the end. You can NAME 
; eae play bridge as long as you can sit up ata ADDRESS 
Pea rh a Z table and tell one card from another. When 
ae \ MAS all else fails—sport, love, ambition— 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 RQ SS SSS Se SSS 
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Tennessee Division of Information 
1345 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Color Book 
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CITY & STATE 


i 
© Dusharme Products, Inc., PRU] fea te 
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Locos Frove a On6o-Sjpiniite (Message wt 
ALMOLIVE SOAP CAN GIVE YOU A 


HIDDEN DIRT THAT ORDINARY CLEANSING METHODS Miss! 





Dirt left on face after ordinary cleansing! Beautifully clean after 60-second Palmolive facial! 


Rub your face hard with a cotton pad after ordinary Rub your face the same way after 60-second massage 
1. casual cleansing with any soap or cold cream. 2. with Palmolive. Pad is still snowy-white! 

You'll see that you didn’t remove deep-down dirt and *‘Palmolive-clean”’ is deep-down clean. Your skin is 

make-up. ‘‘Ordinary-clean”’ is just superficially clean! free of clinging dirt that casual cleansing misses. 





OE Tas Jd CAN WORK SO THOROUGHLY YET SO GENTLY! 


PALMOLIVE BEAUTY CARE CLEANS CLEANER, CLEANS DEEPER, WITHOUT IRRITATION! 






Doctors have proved that Palmolive beauty care can give you a cleaner, fresher 
complexion the very first time you use it! That’s because Palmolive care removes hidden, 
clinging dirt that casual methods miss. Massage with Palmolive’s gentle lather for 60 
seconds, morning and night. Rinse, pat dry. But remember . . . only a truly mild soap can 
cleanse thoroughly without leaving your face feeling uncomfortable. That’s why 
Palmolive’s mildness is so important to you. 


A Clean Skin is a Lovely Skin—Just one Palmolive facial makes an 

immediate difference. And, day by day, your skin will be softer to the touch, 

clearer and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, is removing hidden dirt that accentuates 
lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin becomes deep-down clean . . . “Palmolive- 

clean”! And the natural loveliness of your complexion can show through at last! Try 


DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! 








mild Palmolive Soap today. In 60 seconds, you'll be on your way to complexion beauty. 
Wand Coit L 
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USE CHOCOLATE MILK 
INSTEAD OF PLAIN 








SO EASY! HERE'S HOW: 


Deluxe pancakes. Makes 14 to 16 pancakes. 


2 cups Aunt Jemima 1 egg 
Pancake Mix 2 tablespoons melted 
2 cups milk butter or shortening 


Add milk, egg and shortening to the Aunt Jemima pan- 
cake mix, stirring lightly. Bake on hot, lightly greased 
griddle, turning only once. 


For chocolate pancakes, use chocolate milk instead 
of regular milk. 

For strawberry pancakes, use strawberry milk instead 
of regular milk. 

For eggnog pancakes, omit the egg and use only one 
cup regular milk plus one cup dairy-made eggnog. 


Fold two pancah 
When serving several persons, stack pancakes with vanilla ice e& 


and keep warm in oven 
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Created in the 
Aunt Jemima Kitchen at 


Disneyland 


© Disneyland name and 
symbol copyrighted 1955 
by Disneyland, Inc. 


Use different flavored milks to make 
different flavored Aunt Jemima Pancakes. 


As easy as making regular Aunt Jemimas. 


From fabulous Disneyland in California comes this 
brand new, bright new idea. Aunt Jemima Party 
Pancakes originated and are served in the colorful 
Aunt Jemima Kitchen at Disneyland Park. You can 
make them as easily as regular Aunt Jemima Pan- 


Simple. And yet, lovely lady, no party fare has 
ever stirred up so much excitement so fast! Children 
love ’em as much as you’d expect. But when you 
hear men telling their wives to get the recipe, you 
know you’ve a winner on your hands. Why wait for 








cakes. Just use different flavored milks instead of a party? Schedule a family try-out of these Aunt 


regular. (See recipe on opposite page.) Jemima Party Pancakes for tonight! 
































Serve two 414-inch pancakes, sandwich style. Put sour cream, drained 


Serve six dollar-size pancakes per person and top each serving with whipped 


: ¢ a : : 
7 ‘ frozen berries between layers. Top with sour cream and more berries. 
cream, sprinkled with nutmeg. y I 
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ue 
f PENNY: /'ve just made the most sensational 
. aS discovery! A creamy pink perfume that really 
ty , am 
" P SALLY: Smells divine. But what makes it 
. cling 
i PENNY: It’s really Chantilly perfume, but 
‘ f j ‘ highly concentrated in a creamy liquid sachet 
xe / pes It’s the Chantilly that makes it smell so heav- 
: if [ty he enly, and the sachet that makes it last. You 
ery put it right on your skin, and nowhere else. 
es SALLY: But don’t you have to use an‘aw- 
= 2 ful lot to get it to last like that? 
RS 4 


PENNY: Not this! Just a few drops cling 


ee” for hours. You really owe it to yourself to try 


it. It's real perfume for only $1.85. 


HOW TO APPLY: 


Every morning, smooth a few drops over your skin with the applicator, at 
the wrist, the bend of your arm, behind the ear, under the neckline. 


Just a few drops will keep you lovely all day. 


Blended only for your skin. The warmth of your body releases this roman- 
tic fragrance to charm hour after hour. 


Never use Chantilly Liquid Skin Sachet on furs, clothes or hankies. 






only 
$1.85 plus tax 
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Gentle EX-LAX HELPS 
your child toward HIS 
NORMAL REGULARITY! 






NEW SCIENTIFIC TESTS 


in one of the world’s 
largest hospitals prove 
it again! The regulating 
ingredient found only 
in a laxative like 
EXx-LAxX helps, and con- 
tinues to help the next 
day, toward your nor- 
mal regularity! No 
habit t forming routine 
ever recommended. 





Buy The New 


AT NIGHT, give your 
75¢ Economy Size and ae : 


child pleasant-tasting enjoy the closest thing 
Ex-LAx forconstipation. to natural action. No up- 
Its gentle effective ac- set. No discomfort. No 
enon tion won't disturb sleep. embarrassing urgency. 
oF CON?! ; 
THE FOLLOWING DAY, Ex-Lax continues to help 


your child toward his normal regularity! You sel- 
dom, if ever, have erotere: at Ex-LAx the next night! 


NEXT MORNING, he’ll 


Save up to 45¢. 
Also in 15¢ and 35¢ sizes. 








GOT A COLD and need a laxative? 


| EX-LAxX ‘‘gets along’’ with cold remedies 
ee | yi may be taking. Does not carry off fluid 
and food with their vitamins and minerals 


THER LAXATIVE 








YNTINUED FROM PAGE 28 
bridge remains a solace and an entertain- 
ment.” In this same volume there is a 
short story by Bruce Gould: Four Hearts, 
from The Saturday Evening Post. 


To see Abraham Lincoln as the man 
in the street saw him and to read his 
first inaugural address straight off the 
press when the country hadn’t much 
of an opinion of him one way or the 
other is arare privilege. In THE DIARY 
OF GEORGE TEMPLETON STRONG, 1861- 
65, we get just such an on-the-spot 
vivid report. 


In February, 1861, Lincoln arrived in 
New York from Albany. “The great rail- 
splitter’s face was visible to me for an in- 
stant, and seemed a keen, clear, honest 
face, not so ugly as his portraits.” 

March 5, 1861. ‘People differ about 
Lincoln’s Inaugural, but favorable criti- 
cism preponderates, though stocks have 
gone down. It’s unlike any message or state 
paper of any class in my time. It is charac- 
terized by strong individuality and the 
absence of conventionalism of thought or 
diction. It doesn’t run in the ruts of Public 
Documents, but seems to introduce one to 
aman and to dispose one to like him. The 
absence of fine writing and spread-eagle- 
ism is a good sign.” 

In 1862 Strong confered with Lincoln 
in Washington. “He is a_ barbarian, 
Scythian, yahoo, gorilla, in respect to out- 
side polish, but a sensible, straightforward, 
honest old codger. The best President we 
have had since old Jackson's time, at least, 
as I believe.” 

Again in Washington, in May, 1864, 
when Grant and Lee were fighting out the 
bloody Battle of the Wilderness. “We saw 
Abe Lincoln in the telegraph room as we 
entered the office, waiting for despatches, 
and no doubt, sickening with anxiety— 
poor old codger.” 

Apel 15, 1865. ‘Abraham Lincoln died 
at 22 minutes past 7 this morning. I can 
hardly take it in. . . . Flags at half-mast, 
the city draped in black. . . . People have 
been at work all day, draping street fronts 
so that hardly a building on Wall Street, 
Broadway, Chambers Street, Bowery, 
Fourth Avenue is without its symbol of the 
profound public sorrow. What a place this 
man, whom his friends have been patroniz- 
ing for four years as a well-meaning, 
sagacious, kindhearted, ignorant old 
codger, had won for himself in the hearts of 
the people! What a place he will fill in 
history!” 

The next day, Easter Sunday, at 
church: ‘“‘Men and women were sobbing 
and crying bitterly. My own eyes kept fill- 
ing and the corners of my mouth would 
twitch now and then in spite of all I could 
do.” 

April 28. “Little business has been done 
in these ten days. Never has sorrow for a 
leader been displayed on so great a scale 
and so profoundly felt. . .. The number of 
arrests for drunkenness and disorder dur- 
ing the week that followed Lincoln’s mur- 
der was less than in any week for very 
many years.... The city is still swathed in 
crape and black.” 

As the funeral cortege moved across 
the state from New York to Buffalo he re- 
marks on “the frequent sight along the line 
of the railroad, of some solitary husband- 
man laying down his spade or hoe or 
stopping his team half a mile away, taking 
off his hat, and remaining uncovered while 
the train passed by and as long as he was in 
sight. No prince, no leader of a people, was 
ever so lamented as this unpolished West- 
ern lawyer has been and is. His name is 
Faithful and True. He will stand in history 
beside Washington, perhaps higher.” 


A young would-be drama critic once 
wrote to George Bernard Shaw for help, 
and the letters Shaw wrote him in answer 
are now published: ADVICE TO A YOUNG 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 











LADIES" HOME Jo 


do you have the 
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AR-EX CHAP CREA 


the amazing hand crea; 


You, too, can have the soft touch wi 
no more rough, chapped or crack 
hands. Healing, soothing AR-EX Chx 
Cream. relieves then eliminates d 
chapped skin of hands, lips, elbows 
legs. Recommended by many docto 
for dishpan hands caused by soaps 
detergents. Get a handy tube or 

today at your drug or department sto 
— only. 50c. If not the best hand creo 
you've ever used —-your money bac 
If not available locally send 50c pli 
5c tax fo: 


AR-EX PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 


Wanted: Yo 


F YOU want extra mone 

and have spare time to put 
to use, this is for you! Yo 
can spend your spare time 
taking orders for magazine 
subscriptions—and earning 
generous commissions. 


Just send us your name and 
address on a postal card. I 
return, we will send you 0 
offer with starting supplies. 
From then on, YOU are the 
boss. Subscription work off 
this type can be carried on) 
right from your own home. As 
an independent representa- 
tive, you may work whenevei 
it is most convenient for you. 


Write that card today. In- 
formation and supplies are 
sent at no obligation to you. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPA 
338 Independence Square, Phila. 5, F 


Corns: 
NERVE PE Z a 


RELIE: 


Pain Stops 
FAST! 


No waiting! Super- 
Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads stop pain £ 
source ever so fast . . . remove corns 0) 
the fastest ways known to medical sciene 
stop corns before they can develop.- 

new or tight shoes . . . pre- 
vent sore toes, blisters. No 
other method does all this! 
For FREE sample, write Dr. 
Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. 























J, Chicago 7 
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ven a little shrinkage can ruin a style 


Z00d’s a dress once it shrinks? Might as well one certain sign of permanent fit—the ‘‘Sanforized”’ 


up—after all, laundering has already made trade-mark. Make sure you see it on every cotton 
neat of the fit. you buy whether you pay a lot or a little. That 
why, oh why, do you let this happen? way you'll have a wardrobe you’re proud to wear 
we said “‘let”! For surely you know there's . . . not one you want to discard. 


abody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade-mark ‘*‘Sanforized,’’ adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage requirements, F. 
Government’s standard test. 


“SANFORIZED + 


TRADE @ MARK 


SAVES THE STYLE . . . PROTECTS YOU AGAINST SHRINKAGE 


‘abrics bearing the trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized’’ will not shrink more than 1% by the 











..and guarantee 


FLUFFY WHITE—smooth, light frost- 
ing that spreads and peaks in billows 
of goodness ...as fluffy and fine as 
cooking could ever give you. And all 
you do is add water and beat. Even 
the egg whites are right in the mix 
(the same country-fresh kind that are 
in the famous Pillsbury Angel Food). 
Enough—and more—for the biggest 
two-layer cake. 





Elegant ‘cooked "frostings without cookt 


d never to sugar! 


CREAMY FUDGE-rich, butter-smooth, 
with that real chocolate fudge flavor. 
So like an elegant home-cooked fudge 
frosting you'll hardly believe it’s so 
easy. No cooking and just a bit of 
beating. All you add is butter (or mar- 
garine) and water and... there you 
are, with enough of this chocolate 
lover’s delight to frost a big two-layer 
cake—top, sides and in between. 
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SAID A PENNY 
"T BUY MUCH! 


a penny more a week buys 
yx no other “Worcestershire” 
duplicate. Lea & Perrins 
yr! This unique sauce—made 
from a secret 120-year- 
old recipemakes meats, 
soups, fishtasteso much 
better. To get the best, 
* get the original— 






Recipe Book, DISHES MEN LIKE | 
e 168 easy recipes 


E 1 e 84 ‘good go-togethers’ 


@ e 7 pages carving diagrams 
Write LEA & PERRINS, Inc. 
West St., New York, N. Y., Dept. J-2 


Bae ya 


Shipped 
Direct 
= from Our 

Mill 













30% to 40% 


on Your New 


ve several thousand dollars when you build 
me! Buy direct from our mill at our low, factory, 
price. We ship you the lumber cut-to-fit, ready 
bors, Windows, roofing, paint, glass, hardware, 
bil included in the price. Plans furnished—also 
ilding instructions. No wonder our customers 
e saved them 30% to 40%. Easy terms—monthly 
chitecturally approved construction. (Not pre- 


Handsome Big CATALOGUE 


Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 
money-saving prices. Designs to suit every- 
one. Send 25c for catalogue today. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
7062 Lafayette Ave. Bay City, Mich. 


Vil 


[ NEW 
WARE FOR 
RN KITCHENS 













Porcelain enamel .. . a glass finish on steel. 
Safe, sanitary and easy to clean. 

3 bright new decorator colors. 
Look for the Fletcherware label. 


- Michener (Tales of the South Pacific) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 
CRITIC, with notes and introduction by 
E. J. West. One good hint Shaw gives is: 
“Get a ticket for the Museum Library and 
study the drama there up to eight every 
night with all the advantages of communal 
heating, lavatory accommodation and 
electric light, with a comfortable seat and 
unlimited books.” He refers to the British 
Museum. The same can be said for the 
42nd Street Public Library in New York, 
which needs funds to make all this pos- 
sible. 


Just an easy Fingertip wipe and stains disappear! 












Contains twice 


4 a a 

On the same general subject, James t h e wh ite n i n Ss 
adds, “‘I have only one bit of advice to 
beginning writers: be sure your novel 
is read by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein.”’ 


ingredients of any 


For lucky winter travelers I have two other leading cleanser 
suggestions: 

AMERICAN IN ITALY, by Herbert 
Kubly, is not a guidebook but a delight- 
ful account of the people and places as 
seen by an American in Italy on a Ful- 
bright grant. (Simon & Schuster, $4.50.) 
The only other book comparable that I 
know is Sean O’Faolain’s A Summer in 
Italy. 


PEOPLE OF PANAMA, by John and 
Mavis Biesanz, an exposition of that 
equatorial crossroads so far from the 
beaten track, reads almost like fiction. I 
once went to Panama in February and I, 
too, found it enchanting. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $5.50.) The same authors 
wrote Costa Rican Life. 


For those who stay home there is 
always the geranium, the homiest 
plant I know. GERANIUMS FOR HOME 
AND GARDEN, by Helen K. Krauss, is 
practical and complete. (Macmillan, 
$5.00.) By the same author, Begonias 
for American Homes and Gardens is 
equally useful. 


A charming novel, sensitive and hu- 
morous and knowledgeable, is THE RED 
UMBRELLAS, by Kelvin Lindemann. 
It evokes the past (in Copenhagen), it has 
its mystery (the secret of a locket), it is 
literary caviar. © 


Another novel for the connoisseur is 
THE HONORABLEPICNIC, by T. Raucat. 
The scene is Japan thirty years ago, with 
the Japanese figures smail, active, very 
much alive and the Westerners like big 
pale Gullivers. 


No wonder... 
Bab-O gives you whiter sinks, faster! 


Every reader of the JouRNAL and prac- 
tically every resident of Iowa knows 
Harlan Miller intimately. If you haven’t 
already been given his book as a Christ- 
mas present, you will want to get it your- 
self: THERE’S A MAN IN THE HOUSE 
(Random House, $3.95). 


Tests prove it—you can prove it too! Bab-O, with all its extra whitening 
power gets sinks whiter . . . faster than any other 


cleanser—any liquid bleach. 


~- =r Bleaches as it cleans! When you use Bab-O—coffee, tea, fruit and even 
hard water stains in your sink disappear quicker, easier! No liquid 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


bleach needed! No hard rubbing—just a gentle Fingertip 


Ry 


ee Yew \ wipe. Get Bab-O today . . . in the 
My \ d ! 
i \\ reguler or giant economy size. 


Safe... 


for colored 


4 BAB-O’S Fingertip cleansing- ‘ . 


action makes pots and pans 


porcelains — 
safe for 


lovely hands 


sparkle. No hard rubbing! 











IN gust one YEAR. . . More women have SOO TTT 
‘S* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


$45 aoveanste WE 


switched to Bab-O than to any other cleanser 























Here’s why TIDE belongs in your precious automatic! 


The makers of Sears Kenmore — in fact, the makers 

of 25 automatics—recommend TIDE. Their machines 

are designed for normal-sudsing products like TIDE. 

And Tide is made to give you the best possible performance ... and the cleanest 
possible washes in them. In these automatics, nothing can beat Tide for getting 
clothes clean ...no leading washday product made, including the sudsless deter- 
gents. In fact... 


No sudsless product made will wash cleaner than TIDE— 
and TIDE costs far less to use! 


If you, like the majority of automatic-washer owners, have one of these fine top- 
loading automatics, don’t think you must use a costly sudsless product. No sudsless 
product made can beat Tide for getting clothes clean. No wonder more women use 
Tide in automatics than any other washing product! Use Tide in yours! 


THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE 
IS 


ms 


Tide CAME IN iv 


This wonderful new Sears Kenmore Auto 
matic comes with a free box of Tide packed 
right in it. . . just as so many other fine 
automatic washers do. The makers of 


25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
RECOMMEND Tide! 4 
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Girls take 
over the 
Government... 


Teen-Age Citizens 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Citizens still have to be twenty-one (except in 
Georgia and Kentucky) to vote, but there is no 
age limit on the right to work for good govern- 
ment. It is almost as important as casting a 
ballot to see that people have information about 
candidates and polling places; to get out vote 
reminders on election day; to provide baby sit- 
ters for homebound mothers. All these are jobs 
that our citizens not yet ready to vote can per- 
form. And civic organizations are fast learning 
that the enthusiasm of youth can be an effective 
weapon to combat the apathy of adults. 

In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, politicians 
were surprised recently to find precinct cau- 
cuses—usually attended by only a few party 
regulars—overrun with ordinary voters as well 
as young people of nonvoting age. Behind the 
sudden interest in party politics was the Future 
Voters of America, a local student group, mem- 
bers of which had organized their classmates in 
the city’s seven senior high schools to bring out 
parents to the meetings. Now the Future Voters 
help prepare lists of meetings and precinct chair- 
men for the local press—so that the caucuses 
will be genuinely open to the public. 

Next fall Camp Fire Girls in more than 3000 
communities, as part of their Citizenship-Craft 
program, will baby-sit for mothers who wish to 
vote in 1956 elections. Intermediate girls will 
distribute nonpartisan get-out-the-vote litera- 
ture, and telephone teams from the Horizon 
clubs of senior girls will remind prospective 
voters of their dufies at registration and election 
time. The American Heritage Foundation in its 
campaign to get out the vote in 1956 will depend 
again, as it did in the last presidential election, 
upon the Boy and Girl Scouts to distribute 


in Massachusetts 


Blue-eyed, sixteen-year-old Gail Curry was 
drying supper dishes when her political 
career started. 

“Otherwise, it was an average weekday 
night,’ she remembered later. In the com- 
fortable two-story house on Otis Street in 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, ‘‘Dad was 
reading and I was in the kitchen with my 
mother polishing up plates and showing her 
a dance step I’d learned.” But when the 
phone rang unexpectedly she streaked to it. 

Her mother’s eyes followed the flashing 
disappearance of a lean, brunet daughter, 
Size 9 and always busy, with amusement. 
As honor student and cheerleader at high 
school, Gail was often phoned by friends 
with homework problems or party plans in 
mind. This time the call was different. 

“I’m invited to Girls State,” she an- 
nounced to her family a few minutes later. 

There were exciting details, all to be 
talked over. After a meeting the following 
night, Gail relayed the facts. Girls State, 
a week of citizenship training sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary, would be 
held from June 16 to June 23 in Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, on the campus of a state col- 
lege. In all, 200 high-school girls were in- 
vited—all! juniors, in the top third of their 
class, and recommended by their high- 
school principals. ‘““We’ll learn government 
by setting up a forty-ninth state of our 
own,” Gail explained. ‘““The Auxiliary will 
teach us and we'll be their guests.” 


DI PIETRO 


One in a crowd of 200, 


Almost overnight after that, it seemed, 
her busy political life was in full swing. 

By June 16, perched on a half-unpacked 
suitcase in a dormitory room, she was ad- 
mitting, “I never imagined being a citizen 
took training, but it’s logical enough.” 

Her roommate, hanging up a week’s sup- 
ply of summer dresses, nodded. ‘‘I memo- 
rize in civics class—but having a chance 
to make a government work on your own 
starts you thinking !” 

From the moment that morning when 
all 200 had checked in, the teens had been 
on the go. At the white-pillared Administra- 
tion Building, each had been given a citizen’s 
identity card, a bulky study kit and a crew 
hat. Gail’s headgear was gold, her room- 
mate’s white with navy brim, the opposing 
colors to set them apart into two political 
parties. 

“Here we call the parties Federal and 
National instead of Republican and Demo- 
crat,”’ Girls State director Anna Manion ex- 
plained at the first rally. “In that way, you 
bring your own ideas and work out your 
own platforms, and here to help you in elec- 
tions ——” She introduced an adult staff of 
twenty-five Auxiliary members and volun- 
teers and six junior counselors. 

‘How did all this start?’’ Gail had asked 
several new friends in the flurry of checking 
in. No one knew exactly. 

Mrs. Mark Murrill, honorary director, 
explained it in full at an early meeting. 
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teen-ager Gail Curry wondered 
what the political future would 
hold as she checked in at Girls 
State in Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, where she decided 
to run for governor. Somehow it 
helped her confidence to remember 
that, only the week before, the 
family had let her drive the new 
car, with her brand-new driver's 
license. Maybe she could win. 


“register and vote’’ material. 

In many states the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs sponsors institutes in citizen- 
ship for youngsters. And more than 20,000 
young people participate each year in the nation- 
wide American Legion and Auxiliary sponsored 
Boys and Girls State sessions, similar to the one 
described on this page. 

A number of other organizations also conduct 
citizenship programs. The Y.M.C.A.’s “Youth 
and Government” plan brings high-school boys 
and girls in Y clubs to their state capitals to take 
over for a day the reins of state government. As 
in Boys State, they elect a ““governor”’ and other 
state “‘officials,’’ present “bills” for legislative ac- 
tion and get the experience of meeting in actual 
committee sessions. The 4-H clubs throughout 
the country each year send a carefully selected 
group of 200 boys and girls to attend the Na- 
tional 4-H Club camp in Washington. Delegates 
spend a week visiting Government Offices, inter- 
viewing legislative and executive officials, study- 
ing the responsibilities of leaders. END 
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When friends call, does a good hostess— 


(_] Turn on TV 


Do you muzzle your guests—or make them 
outshout your favorite program? For in- 
stance, say they’ve just settled down to a 
lively debate on some fascinating topic when 
—click!—that Un-silent Screen takes over. 
Why risk your chat-happy visitors’ resent- 
ment? Why not consult them before turn- 


Should you expect your date to— 
_] Play Sir Walter Raleigh [_] Carry the umbrella 


Don’t expect him to carpet your storm-lashed 
path with his best tweed jacket. (Wear your 
galoshes!) But it is his job to hold the um- 
brella—no matter how frilly the item may 


be. Incidentally, on ‘those’? days you’ll 


want to keep your tootsies dry; avoid getting 
chilled. And you'll want the chafe-free com- 
fort of Kotex—this softness holds its shape; 
it’s made to staysoft. What’s more, you can’t 
make a mistake, for Kotex can be worn on 
either side safely, comfortably. 


[|_| Consult them 


(_] Start a scrabble game 


ing on the video? Good hostessing means 
keeping guests at ease. And to keep yourself 
at ease (at certain times) choose Kotex. the 
sanitary napkin that gives the complete ab- 
sorbency you need—the sure, unfailing kind. 
Remember, too, to get a new Kotex belt; it 
goes with Kotex* for perfect comfort. 





Would this situation fluster a— 
LJ Nail nibbler 














Piano pro [_| Limelight Lena 





They laughed when she sat down at the 
piano—they hadn’t known she was a nail 
nibbler! Nothing beats beating the ivories 
for revealing beat-up nails. To break the 
biting habit, a weekly professional manicure 
helps. At calendar time, revealing outlines 
can be Kotex, and those 
flat pressed ends that prevent outlines. And 
when you try all 3 sizes of Kotex you ll learn 
which one is just right for you: Regular, 
Junior or Super. 


banished—with 


More women choose KOTEX than all other sanitary napkins 


““that”’ 


r napkin use, 


P. S. To stay dainty at 
deodorant powder. Best f{ 
moisture-resistant base; doesn’t slow 


Unscented. Positivel) 


—_ 


time, choose 


Quest a K 
Quest has no 


} + 
up absorption. Sate. 


—— 


“Even twenty years ago, sO many people 
were working with juvenile delinquents that 
no one paid much attention to honor stu- 
dents.” To fill the gap the American Legion 
had, in 1935, set up a Boys State in Illinois 
for outstanding students. As all forty-eight 
states picked up the idea, as many Girls 
States had followed, sponsored by the 
women’s Auxiliary. “Right now, twelve 
thousand girls like you are meeting simul- 
taneously all over the country.” 

“Heavy program,” Gail scribbled on a 
card to be sent home. “‘First we form cities 
and towns. Later come counties. And at the 
end of the week we form our own state.” 

Back at the dorms, tennis rackets were 
stashed in closets. On the bed in Gail’s room 
and in the halls clusters of citizens in pajamas 
pored over study kits—charts on how a bill 
is passed, history of Massachusetts, quizzes 
on parliamentary procedure, sample bal- 
lots—until 10:30 p.m. lights-out bell. 

Auxiliary volunteers burned midnight oil 
to check final details of the $6000 project. 
Money raised by posts all over the state paid 
for teens’ transportation, room and board at 
the college, study material, even a week’s 
supply of cookies for bedtime snacks. But 
there was still a citizens’ post office to be set 
up, a bank, newspaper and medical center, 
for in days ahead no girl would leave the col- 
lege grounds—not that there would be time. 

On the busy days that followed, Gail al- 
most slept through the 7:15 A.M. wake-up 
bell more than once but was dressed and at 
breakfast in time, then off to calisthenics and 
a flag ceremony before each day’s classes. 

Heads bent and pencils flew as counselors 
lectured: “A motion a/ways begins with the 


LeeLee oeebe 


In order to do great things, one must 
be enthusiastic. DE ROUVROY 


Issa 


.099 


words ‘I move that’.”’. . . “Massachusetts is 
divided into fourteen counties.” . . . “City 
charters are issued in five forms.”’ 

In Gail’s lap was the questionnaire she 
had filled out about her own local govern- 
ment before leaving home. Asa guest speaker 
explained municipal budgeting, she checked 
the dozen answers she had neatly inked in. 
Population? 49,211. Assessed valuation? 
$56,347,330. Total annual budget? $4,704,- 
004.77....A friend of the family running for 
mayor had helped her get the answers to- 
gether but told her they were available in 
public records any time she asked. At first 
they had been a jumble, but now she saw 
that with each citizen paying an average 
$100 a year in taxes and costs, and with 
a total budget of well over $4,000,000, 
even a local government was a booming en- 
terprise a teen would scon help manage. The 
same discovery dawned on a seat mate study- 
ing her own questionnaire. “All these fig- 
ures make sense to me now!” she announced 
to Gail with surprise. 

Briefed on background, the teens divided 
for active work. 

Four “‘towns”’ and four “‘cities’’ of twenty- 
five girls each met in eight separate class- 
rooms to set up local governments on their 
own. In Gail’s city, nominations began for 
mayor and council members. In the town 
next door, selectmen, constables, clerks and 
assessors ran for office. 

Up and down the halls, runners posted the 
first election returns and the forty-ninth 
state was in full tilt. 

“Let’s try our hand at legislation,” a 
counselor prompted, and out came manuals. 
New mayors had appointed fire and police 
chiefs, school boards had huddled over budg- 
ets, and now crew-hatted city councilors 
waved hands in the air to ask about compli- 
cations—‘‘If we’re a city, can we change 
speed laws on a state road that runs past our 
grammar school?’? Towns were working at 
self-improvement, too, and the forty-ninth 
state had its advantages. 

“We'd like to take down all the slums.”’ 

“‘Where will you put the people?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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Won't Upset 
The Stomach i 
Anacin® not only % [7 


gives stronger, 
faster relief from 
pain of headache, 
neuritis and neu- 
ralgia—but is also 
safer. Won’t upset 
the stomach and 
has no bad effects. 
You see, Anacin is 
like a doctor’s pre- Jf. 
scription. That is, | 
Anacin contains not just one but 
bination of medically proven, | 
ingredients. Scientific research has p 
no single drug can give such st 
such safe relief as Anacin. Buy 
Tablets today! At all drug counters. 








A few drops of OUTGRO@®) bring blessed rel 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGE 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows 
be cut and thus prevents further pain 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all dru 


WHY NOT EARN MO 


You can easily earn extra m 

selling magazine subscriptions ii 
spare time. Thousands of our) 
sentatives made their start by | 
for our generous commission off 
obligation. Address a postal card 


| 
CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPA 


339 Independence Square, Philadel . 





Now Many Wear | 


FALSE TEETI 


With More Co 1 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. 
and talk in more comfort, just spi 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No g 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks} 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTER 
any drug counter. 


Sensational New, First-Time Ide 
=, GREETING CAR 


We'll Send These 


It’s Easy-Fast-and Fu 
to Make $75 to $500 in Spai 
ust show these 2 spectacular neve 
seen box assortments to friends, € 
“*go wild’’ over sensational new 34 








t. 

\ Anniversaries, Baby-Births, Get 
\ Each sells for low price—you ma} 

50c profit on every $1.00 you 
Also 40 other big money makers 
ag Wrappings, Stationery, Novelty( 
exquisite new Easter Card 
SEND NO MONEY! Mail cour 

for 2 assortments shown, pos 
on approval, plus Free Illustrated 
of entire fast-sellingline, Money- 


Wallace Brown, 11 East 26thSt., Dept. B-9, | 


Wallace Brown, Inc., Dept. B-9 

11 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Rush 2 All-Occasion Greeting Card Assortments on aDD 
plus Free Catalog of Money Makers. 











Proved: Jergens 


heals detergent hands 


Q. How did Jergens Lotion prove it heals day-to-day deter- 
gent damage? 

A. 447 women soaked both hands in a common household 
detergent three times a day. After each soaking 
Jergens Lotion was smoothed only on right hands. 


Q. What were the results? 


A. The results were startling! Jergens-treated hands re- 
mained soft, smooth, white. Untreated hands, in 3 
or 4 days, looked rough, red, raw. Jergens proved 


most effective of all the lotions similarly tested. 


Both of Mrs. Beth Anderson’s hands 
were soaked in detergents. Guess which 
one was given Jergens Lotion care. 

The lower one, of course. 
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Q. How does Jergens Lotion heal day-to-day detergent damage? 


A. It penetrates to the damaged area. Heals detergent hands where 
the hurt begins. 


Q. Does Jergens Lotion ‘“‘coat’’ or “glove” hands with a film? 


A. Positively not! Jergens penetrates. Heals all roughness and 
chapping with no sticky film. 


Jergens’ formula has been steadily improved for 50 years; now con- 
tains new miracle ingredients to keep hands lovely. Rich, creamy, 
non-greasy Jergens today is the perfect hand care of million: 
Use it every day for soft, lovely hands. Still 10¢ to $1.00 plus tax. 
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CREME-AND- 
COLOR RINSES 





Dramatize GRAY HAIR with 
TIZ-SLATE COLOR MIST for light, smoky lustre 
TIZ-BLACK MIST for deep, smoky casts 


Give your hair 


P tlattering color casts, 








Not a tint... not a dye 
Lasts from shampoo to shampoo. 
elec em hn le LT | 
ee CMCC Ty 
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TIZ-PERL MIST for shimmering brilliance and 
lustre without changing hair color 


These three lovely shades of the Gray Hair Trio work magic on white 
or gray hair. Correct yellow casts and drabness and never leave a 
trace of artificial-looking blue, purple or green. 


Glamorize BROWN, BLONDE or RED HAIR with 


TIZ-BROWN MISTS (Light, 
Medium, Coppery, Dark) give 
richer loveliness and flattering 
highlights to all shades of brown 
hair. They never leave a trace of 
Orange or green. Actually 
brighten “‘mousey”’ hair. 


TIZ-COPPER MIST adds 
bright, coppery casts to brown, 
blonde or auburn hair. 
TIZ-BLONDE MIST is like 
liquid sunshine for blonde hair. 
Sweeps away drabness .. . adds 
natural-looking brightness. 


So easy to use...just spray on, brush in, and rinse! 


Suddenly — the first time you spray 
one of the exciting TIZ-Mist shades 
into your hair —you’ll discover how 
really lovely your hair can look! For 
here, in the magic of TIZ-Mist, is the 
promise that every woman wants— 


shimmering, natural color casts. Yes, 


A special ren 


ray O1 white hair ever dis- 
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ors... helps cor 
sate ad lral 


$1.25 plus t nd $1.95 
plus tax at beat 
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TIZ- makes the most of your hair! 
Beauty salons recommend, feature 
TIZ-Creme-and-Color Rinses. Have one 
your next appointment. Or get TIZ-Mist 
at your beauty salon or cosmetic 
counter for home application between 
appointments. Only $1.95, plus tax. 


PRODUCTS, Inc 


A division of 
M. Pier ( ‘ompany 


-RYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 
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“We're writing up a new housing develop- 
ment for them!” 

And counselors led discussions on appro- 
priations, bids, and the mechanics of bring- 
ing hopes into reality. 

“It’s a revelation,” Gail told a friend at 
lunch in the college dining room. “Laws 
don’t just happen, do they? If your city 
needs a new bridge, or a street light on a bad 
corner, or more money for school lunches, 
somebody has to bring the matter up and it’s 
all a matter of knowing where to start.” 

A voter sipping milk looked at the clock 
with alarm. “It’s almost caucus time!” 

In the arena of a sunny chemistry room, 
gold-hatted Federals met in full strength for 
the first time. ‘““We’ll have to ready a slate 
for the state elections,’ a counselor ex- 
plained. “To be a candidate for top office 
you'll take out nomination papers and get at 
least ten supporters.’’ And Gail made a de- 
cision. She would try for the governorship. 
The biggest job ought to teach the most. 

With twenty signatures won, her hat was 
in the ring as a contender, and she was mak- 
ing her first speech—‘My history teacher 
told me something I’ve never forgotten: any- 
one who runs for public office should be 
capable and honest’”—and balloting began. 

“Hurry, hurry, vote for Curry!” Jubilantly 
chanting teens marched out of convention in 
a conga line. Gail had overwhelmingly won 
her party’s nomination and was Federal 
candidate for governor. From down the hall, 
Nationals emerged fanfaring their own choice 
with posters worn sandwich-board style: 
“Your best seller is Judy Keller!’ The big 
contest was on. 


VAM. MINIMA. 


A candle loses nothing by lighting an- 
other candle. ANON. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA 


Judy and Gail, friends who studied in the 
same “county” of fifty girls, had time for 
only a waved hello in days after. 

By election eve, campaigning was at a 
peak with twilight parades and final speeches. 
“It’s a good thing this campus is isolated,”’ 
agreed hoarse party chiefs late at night. In 
Gail’s room, after the last rally, one more 
speech remained to be written and there was 
still a quiz to be answered, an essay to write 
for next day’s classes. After curfew, she 
finished work in the clothes closet. a single 
light bulb shining down over the candidate 
with notebook on her knee. 

A heaping bowl of cereal next morning, a 
last speech to fortify her party, and the vot- 
ing came, and the wait. 

“Governor—Gail Curry.’’ Capable-op- 
ponent Judy had lost by fifteen votes. It was 
all over—‘or just started,’ Gail amended. 

She had a governor’s-council meeting to 
preside at, and teen voters dropped in to 
watch her at work. There were meetings of 
Senate and House to attend, and a sergeant 
at arms, carrying window pole in place of 
mace, led her to a joint session waiting for 
her message, and after that there were bills 
to be signed. A movie that morning had re- 
freshed everybody’s mind on how bills are 
put through. 

But the most starry memory was inaugural 
night, when Massachusetts’ own Lt. Gov. 
Sumner G. Whittier swore in the new offi- 
cers. Gail, chosen for leadership, made a 
final address and a promise to the upturned 
faces in the auditorium: “‘I will never betray 
the trust you placed in me here.” 

And Girls State had incredibly spun to a 
close. Two hundred teen-agers, trained for 
citizenship, packed up to carry confident 
new skills home to all corners of the state. 

For Judy and Gail there was even bigger 
news to come, a postgraduate course this 
time. “Both our hard-working candidates 
for governor have been invited to Girls 
Nation in Washington, D.C.,”’ director Anna 
Manion had announced. 

“We're in the nation’s on now study- 
ing national government... toured the White 
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2. Stanback reduces fever) 
pain and sore aching my: 
accompany colds. 
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sore throat due to colds. 
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Satura! 


Help your skin to help itself with the 
moisture cream that contains all of 
today’s freshest beauty discoveries. 
Special elements draw moisture from 
the air to caress the skin surface. A 
rich helping of Vitamin A works to 
guard it against rough, flaky areas. 
10,000 units of estrogenic hormones 
in every ounce help clear and firm 
tired skin, help cushion against tiny 
wrinkles. Start with Satura tonight... 
feel it disappear greaselessly, prettily 
to bring the morning delight of a 
delectably younger looking skin. 
$3.50 and $5.00. 

Salon Secret: for extra-thirsty, dry skin, 
smooth on a thin film of Satura again 
in the morning. Then apply your 
foundation—glamorous Sheer Velvet 
Film by Dorothy Gray, $1.2 


§ Dorothy Gray 
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A world of softness awaits. 

His new bassinet, his fluffy 

little blankets, his baby-soft 
diapers and shirts. 


’ The tiny newcomer begins his life in a happy and comf} 


Everything that touches his thinner skin must be sol 


' 


Fle: so tiny, so unbelievably wonderful. 
And at first a little frightening—you’re so 
new at being a mother. But you soon get 
used to handling him and quickly learn 
how certain little comforts can contribute 
to his everyday happiness. 

One way you will want to guard his 
thinner baby skin is to provide a soft, safe 
bathroom tissue. More young mothers every 


day are choosing ScotTissue. You will find 
ScotTissue unfailingly gentle . . . yet it has 
jusi the practical strength and absorbency 
you need for quick, neat cleansing. 


ScotTissue is your wisest choice for baby. 
And in the big 1000-sheet roll that lasts and 
lasts, it is your best buy for the whole 
family. ScotTissue is another great Scott 
value. 


‘‘ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THIS BIG. 1000-SHEET ROLL LASTS AND LASTS 
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Smart young mothers like this big 1000-sheet roll that 
further and lasts longer. It saves you time and money be 
you don’t need to replace the roll so often 
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also Calluses. Quick, 
easy, and economical. 
Just rub on. Jars, 35¢ 
and 60¢. Buy Mosco 
at your druggist. 
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== DIAPARENE BABY POWDER... . highly 
| absorbent, cloud-soft, purified corn- 
starch base. No tale dust. Actually de- 
stroys diaper rash bacteria. Stops am- 
monia odor, too.  49¢ @ 





APARENE BABY LOTION... . soothes, 
ricates and gently relieves the most 
istant irritations. Keeps your baby’s 
n clean, soft and beautiful. 59¢ 


A DIAPARENE DIAPER SERVICE IS 
BETTER THAN HOME WASHING 


SCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS 














CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 

House today.’ Gail kept the family up-to- 
date with enthusiastic bulletins. “There are 
a hundred girls here this time—two from 
each state, two from the District of Colum- 
bia and two all the way from the Panama 
Canal Zone.” For her new trip, the state 
Legion Auxiliary had given her $25 spending 
money; the local post, $30; and the National 
Auxiliary provided all train tickets. Seasoned 
travelers by now, Judy and Gail had no 
trouble finding the welcoming committee 
waiting in Washington; and taken by bus to 
American University, settled again in dorms, 
they whirled with new books, new friends, 
new lessons. 

This time, everyone would learn how Con- 
gress worked. To climax the week, they 
would elect their own president and vice- 
president of Girls Nation. Gail’s notebooks 
bulged. 

“The Speaker of the House is nominated 
at a party caucus... . “The President can- 
not veto separate items on bills but can veto 
the whole measure.” . . . “A senator must be 
thirty years old, a citizen for at least nine 
years.” 

“But we want government to come alive 
for you too,” Girls Nation director Mrs. 
Charles Gunn, of Portland, Oregon, ex- 
plained, so tours supplemented every lesson. 
A whole afternoon spent at the State De- 
partment threw new light on diplomatic 
work. In a day at the Pentagon, a dozen 
speakers briefed the teen-agers on the mam- 
moth workings of national defense. There 


I think it must somewhere be written, 
that the virtues of the mothers shall 
be visited on their children as well 
as the sins of the fathers. picKENs 


S<S<S<_S-_S2ses 


were trips to Senate and House chambers, 
the Supreme Court, Mount Vernon. 

And in between, classroom work forged 
ahead. 

“T lost the presidency, but I learned a lot 
losing it,’’ Gail was able to report in a letter 
home at the end of a full week. Nominated 
for the presidency, she had cast her own 
vote for Tennessee’s Brenda Russ, who won 
the election. “I worked on her campaign, 
wrote resolutions, made posters, and gave 
her the same support everyone had given 
me up to now. I needed that experience.” It 
was much closer, she thought, to the work 
she would be doing later in her own town as 
an active citizen. 

The soft-spoken women who addressed 
the teens each day left lasting memories be- 
hind for Gail. There was Lorena Hahn to 
tell of her work on the Status of Women 
Commission at United Nations; Dorothy 
McCullough Lee to talk about her post on 
the United States Board of Parole; Ivy 
Baker Priest to explain what it meant to be 
Treasurer of the United States; Bertha Ad- 
kins, of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, to remind them, ““The world you want is 
in your own hands’”’; and Katie Louchheim, 
of the Democratic National Committee, to 
point out, ““Tomorrow you may be working 
on interplanetary policy.”’ Gail did some 
quick arithmetic in her head. She would 
cast her first vote in 1960 and be at the polls 
in the historic election year of 2000 A.D. For 
a teen-ager, going back to report in high- 
school classrooms, horizons had stretched to 
dimensions far beyond graduation day. 

As Girls Nation proudly installed its presi- 
dent, vice-president and cabinet, the final 
lessons were gala. 

“But how are we ever going to sum it all 
up?” Judy wondered, as the two Massachu- 
setts delegates settled their suitcases in the 
overhead racks of a homebound train. “‘I 
wish everybody from high school could have 
been along.” 

Gail wished so too. The train had begun 
to move and she turned to the window fora 
last look at Washington. “Somehow, it 
makes you feel. personally responsible now, 
when you go back.” END 
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No other spray gives 
you this new clinic-style 
package — works like 
a doctor’s atomizer — 
spreads medication to 
trouble spots old-type 
sprays may not reach. 


New Vicks Wonder-Drug Spray 


Lets You Breathe Almost As If 
Your Head Cold Had Gone! 


The only spray that gives you Cetamium, antibiotic 


gramicidin and antihistamine to let you breathe. 


When a head cold catches you and 
your nose is blocked, sore, stream- 
ing, when your head weighs a ton, 
your eyes water — enjoy relief you’ve 
never had before with new Vicks 
Medi-Mist, the wonder-drug nasal 
spray. Specially designed clinic-style 
package works like doctor’s atomizer 
—spreads exclusive combination of 
Cetamium and gramicidin to trouble 
spots old-type sprays may not reach. 
In seconds you feel your swollen 


Mothers / 
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New improved 





Wonderful 


e 
First Aid for 
Childrens Skin Injuries ! 


ANTISEPTIC FIRST-AID DRESSING 


= 4) IUNGUENTINE 


WITH DIANESTOL: Ae Mrsck Pan Retever 


membranes start to shrink. Your 
head feels clearer. You breathe again 
for hours—almost as if your cold had 
gone! Helps fight germ-infection. 
Won't sting. 


New Vicks Medi-Mist 


NASAL SPRAY 


And for suffering of chest colds 
— also try dependable Vicks VapoRub! 













Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid antiseptics which 
may sting and actually burn delicate tissues—new 
Unguentine works these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 

2. Provides long-lasting protection against infection! 
3. Promotes healing! 

4. Prevents gauze from sticking to the injury! 


For scrapes and burns—helps ease the pain! 
Soothe on—no sting! Wash off—no stain! 


UNGUENTINE with Dianesto! 


A Norwich Product 


—the miracle pain-reiiever ! 
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PS 2. Gay as a fiesta, and just as lighthearted! You start with Betty Crocker Honey Spice Cake Mix, so your cake will be Brice ey 

3 : : e 
rfect. The Cling Peaches come from California, in a can. Let cake cool, then fill and top with the new Betty Crocker Angel Fluff Frosting Mix or sweetened Honey ee fi 
lipped cream, and arrange drained peach halves on top. Center each with a sugar lump soaked in lemon extract. Light the sugar—serve your cake flaming! aah § 









: New Betty Crocker 
Angel Food Cake Mix contains the whites of 
13 fine country eggs! For this pretty cake, 
& fold ¥2 cup chopped well-drained maraschino 
cherries into batter before baking. Easy! 


Pineapple upside- 
down cake, really. To make gay daisies, 
arrange pineapple wedges around mara- 
schino cherries. The upside-down recipe’s on 
the Betty Crocker Yellow Cake Mix package. 


Easy with 
Betty Crocker Marble Cake Mix. Bake in 


oblong pan, cut in squares, spoon on ice 
cream. Use Betty Crocker Instant Choco- 
late Fudge Frosting Mix to make sauce. 
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"Theres 
a Mian 
in the 


tHlouse 


By HARLAN MILLER 








Myre 
BLAUSTEIN 


“Onions! Fork! Salt! 
Pepper! Bay leaves! 


po? 


V’lldo almost anything to help the farmer, even 
eat eight strips of bacon at breakfast—if it’s crisp 
enough. That’s 300 calories. But agriculture isn’t 
just Ezra Benson’s problem, it’s ours. ““Let’s eat 
more bacon!” [ told my Dream Girl crisply. She’s 


taking it under advisement. 


“Since Ike’s heart attack,’ muses Peter Com- 
fort, supervising his son’s snow shoveling in the 
driveway, “I’ve noticed a suspicious thrombosis gas 


pain in my left chest every time I eat two bowls of 


Betty’s overspiced homemade chili.” 


At 4.a.m. the other morning the eighteen- 
month Patrick stood up in his crib in the next 
room and made a speech. I paid him a courtesy 
visit and listened attentively; he spokefluently in 
a foreign lingo; I replied as best I could, but with 
a strong accent. “Patrick sleep?” I hinted. He lay 


down contentedly. 


What does a girl do when she marries a multi- 
millionaire? I know: one of our town’s beauties 
made it; she invited us to dinner. She flash-bulbed 
us at the fireplace with a one-minute camera, and 
made us sign our names on a tablecloth to em- 
broider our autographs. That’s what a girl does. 


Our local schools are wonderful! Though I criti- 
cize’em slightly on my pessimistic days, and a few 
of our town’s P.T.A. glamour girls think I’m hor- 
rid, and my wife gives me dirty looks. But why 
don’t they let pupils read Crusoe and Huck Finn 
and Alice in Wonderland and Gullivex in the cur- 
riculum? Unfashionable? 


On Lincoln’s Birthday I coax my son to read 
Abe’s Gettysburg speech aloud; but on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday I myself reread G.W.s eloquent, 
filial letter to his mother to persuade her she'd be 
uncomfortable at gay Mount Vernon, poor darling. 


The autocrat of our downtown lunch table (a 
gourmet) promises to forgive the frozen-food 
magnates if theyll put up a packaged mix grill, 
with sweetbreads and some of the stranger meats 
like kidney and tripe. (His new motto: “‘Meat in 
every salad!’’) 


We had a lively argument at the club whether 
you should shave your Adam’s apple upward or 
downward. I’m an “‘upward”’ man myself, but one 
Freudian salesman almost convinced me I’ve been 
trying subconsciously for years to cut my own 
throat. 


Ive read and reread all four of Wouk’s novels, 
and Wouk’s all four seem better than any of 
Hemingway’s, whose women seem hollow. Wouk 
has wit, idealism, humor, philosophy, compas- 
sion; Hemingway often seems a nervous sopho- 
more describing scenes in zoos and jungles. (But 
he’s easier to imitate.) 


If you want to see grandma in her true colors 
(or some of ’em), you ought to see her at the Las 
Vegas gambling tables. Not every modern grandma 
is a baby sitter at heart. 


Now at the height of the republic’s basketball 
fever, my ancient schism with my Dream Girl re- 
appears: Shall we watch girls’ games or boys’? I 
argue that female basketball is just as exciting 
and infinitely funnier. We compromise by watch- 
ing male basketball. 


“IT must jot down a list of Peter’s old flames so he 
can remember ’em on Valentine Day,’ murmurs 
Betty Comfort, fetching the chilly milk bottles in- 
doors. “‘He’s very nostalgic and cryptic about ’em, 
but the Poor Darling is beginning to forget.” 


Gad, what a ferocious world it would be if girls 
were as pugnacious as boys! (They get more war- 
like later.) Our neighborhood’s girls somehow 
manage to keep the peace among the boys sixteen 
and under, especially the younger ones. Seldom a 
war with women at the helm! 


At the bridge table I gotan insight: My partner 
claims she flirts because he quarrels; her husband 
argues that he quarrels because she flirts. . . . 
“When you flirt,” he added, “I don’t know 
whether to be jealous or just laugh.”’ 


I’m afraid Anne Lindbergh reveals a little more 
than she intends in her reflections at middle age. 
Has Lindy been a difficult husband? Has he been 
in the doghouse? Anyhow, some of us lesser hus- 
bands in our town have perked up. 


Since my Dream Girl heard the $2 haircut is 
just around the corner (in fact, it’s hit the 
plusher tonsorial caves) she’s wondering aloud if 
she could cut my hair the way her grandmother 
used to cut her uncle’s. 


““What’s more complacent,” asks the man next 
door, “than a young father feeding his baby some- 
thing the infant likes, a moment after the darling 
little brat has refused to eat when his mother 
spooned him something he doesn’t like?” 


I’ve offered our neighbors a small reward for 
any method of making our sixteen-year-old son 
study his geometry and Latin. So far the only tip 
is to lock him with a bow] of apples and his books 
in a well-ventilated closet, well lit but too small 
to lie down in. 


One sardonic observer at the club reports he 
counted five interruptions of a man in one sen- 
tence, by our town’s most determined female 
talker. *‘She played a sort of a violin obbligato,”’ 
he vows, “‘interjecting at every fifth word.”’ 


In my moments of blackest self-reproach I con- 
clude that the simplest way to educate a boy now- 
adays is merely to teach him not to be like his 
old man. Then I get conceited and tell myself 
pluckily, “‘He could do worse!” 


To wear around the house I’ve bought an Af- 
rican bush jacket with four big pockets, plenty of 
room for pliers, snacks, notebooks, nails, letters, 
gloves, bulbs, a book and innumerable keys. The 
kind Clark Gable wears in Africa. My beloved as- 
sures me it doesn’t make me look like Gable. 


Maybe 100 housewives in our town openly write 
amateur verse, a fragrant essence of distilled dish- 
water, yearning and household tasks. They’re 
bolder about it than the men, who give it to their 
stenographers tocopy, pretending it’s froma friend. 


We ex-bachelors at lunch agree that the dan- 
gerous age for a woman is when she begins to 
discard charm as a feminine weapon and tries to 
get her way by being authoritative. 


Marriage is a many-splendored thing: 
When the infant Patrick in his high chair 

offers me a handful of red gelatin, 

... Or son Quentin bicycles off wearing the beret 
I’m too bashful to wear, 

... And our daughter cuts her red hair short a 
fifth time without apology to me, 

... Or Junior learns loran and the stars so he can 
navigate a bomber across an ocean, 

... And my dream girl scintillates in a sand-tan 
cashmere sweater and skirt; 

Nor do I regret my inspired silences under pres- 
sure; marriage is more fun than freedom. 














Perfect Rice Without Cooking! 


NUTE 











1. It’s prepared instantly—because only Minute Rice is pre-cooked. 
Just add it to boiling water, remove from heat, cover and let stand! 


2. It’s trouble-free. No rinsing. No cooking. No draining. No steaming. 
No sticky pans. No watching—the hardest part is boiling the water! 


3. It’s foolproof. White, fluffy, delicious rice—perfect every time. 


4. It’s good eating. Minute Rice is one of the best—and easiest—ways 
to round out a well-balanced meal. 


Product of General Foods 
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...Mever a hungry minute’ 





Read the Astonishing Experience of New York Dietician 
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“This is me before I discovered 
what fun it ts to live with the easy 
Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan.”’ 


Rose Grace with the Famous Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan 
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“Three months later I was down 
35% pounds but I felt so fine 
I continued to follow the Plan.”’ 
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“Today I am a new woman. 
Down 61 pounds. No other re- 
ducing plan could have done it.’” 


MISS GRACE’S OWN STORY 


“My friends can’t believe it. I had been 
overweight for years. I love good food. 
Many times I tried to reduce, without 
much success. Last year, in connection 
with my profession, I sent for the Knox 
Eat-and-Reduce Plan book with the 
Choice-of-Foods Chart. As a dietician 
I realized it was safe and practical. No 
drugs. Just good food. 

“Well, I found it was easy and very 
pleasant to follow, even at restaurants, 
while working regularly at my job. 
After three months my waist, bust and 
hips measured five inches less. Mind 


you, I had eaten ’most everything I 
like, including desserts, with three 
good meals a day and between-meal 
snacks. I had never felt better in my 
life. So I went on with the Plan. 

“Today I am 61 pounds lighter than 
I had been. I have learned the easy 
habit of balanced eating, without giv- 
ing up any of my favorite foods. I feel 
fine! If you are overweight because of 
too many calories, I advise you to send 
for that safe, easy, pleasant Knox Eat- 
and-Reduce Plan.”’ 


Rose Grace, Dietician 


EAT YOUR FILL AND LOSE 2 TO 5 POUNDS A WEEK 


Don’t think you can’t enjoy the Knox Eat- 
and-Reduce Plan as Dietician Grace did. 
If you love good food and are overweight 
because of too many calories you, too, may 
bring down your weight without hunger, 
discomfort or loss of energy. Whether 
you’d like to lose 10 pounds or 50 pounds, 
this famous Plan, which hundreds of thou- 
sands have followed, may help you. Enjoy 
most of the foods you like. The Knox Plan 






FREE 1? 
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THE BOOK 
142 MILLION 
HAVE SENT FOR 


Its 36 pages, plus the generous Choice-of- 
Foods Chart, do away with dull calorie- 
counting; give menu suggestions: 74 
recipes and variations; your own weight- 
and-measurement chart; and complete, 
detailed advice on safe, natural, enjoy- 
able reducing. Don’t let another day go 
g 
by. Mail this coupon and get ready tosee 
the pounds melt away week after week. 


and 32-envelope economy size 


is the safe, practical, natural way to reduce. 
Send for that free book described below. 


DOCTORS RECOMMEND KNOX, the real, 
unflavored gelatine, made with exacting 
pharmaceutical care. It is all gelatine, all 
protein, no sugar, unlike factory-flavored 


jell desserts which are about 7¢ sugar. 


| | «NOX | 
} ppl ADRS a STE 
Af your grocer’s in \ ae 3 KNOX | 
4-envelope family size i “Get. Hg | 
\ || eee [MA 


SEND TODAY 


Knox GELATINE, Box LH-15 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


Mail me my free copy of the latest edition 
of the Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan Book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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LADIES’ HOM 


Domesticit. 


In February we have all the weather 
there is. The experts say our climate is 
changing, and that eventually New Eng- 
land may be tropical. So I wonder, as I 
slosh out to the mailbox, what it would 
be like to have palm trees along the 
old graystone fences instead of sugar 
maples. And a hot wind blowing instead 
of the white northern blast. I meditate 
that although I do not really love cold 
weather, I should not want to be always 
hot. For one thing, it is so cozy to come 
in to a brightly burning fire on the 
hearth. Cozy to sit down to supper with 
the wind wild outside the house and 
snow sifting along the sills. 

The weather is changing, I have to 
admit. When we first came to our forty 
acres of stony Connecticut soil we al- 
ways expected to be snowed in part of 
the winter. Blizzards and ice storms 
were usual, and we could have twenty 
below when we got the breakfast bacon 
sizzling in the pan. 

Nowadays we are rather surprised if 
the snow is deep. And on the eighth of 
February last year a pair of mourning 
doves came solemnly past my window, 
pausing to peck happily at the bare 
ground where the bird food had spilled 
from the feeder. Iridescent birds, the 
male very important and walking 
ahead, but the female was happy about 
the whole thing. I felt she liked to have 
him lead the way. 

I seldom worry over the battle of the 
sexes, but this week we went to a church 
luncheon. Most of the women were 
mothers, most of them farm women. 
They served a fine chicken-and-salad- 
and-pie meal, and served it well. They 
had an iron sink, an old range, and a 
few wooden counters to work fiom. 
Cracked plaster walls, a dingy floor and 
a scarcity of utensils made up a picture 
of a great deal of labor in a discouraging 
setting. It came to me that all over the 
country women in churches, in Granges, 
in schools are working devotedly to 
raise money, but the last thing any 
church or Grange or school does is to 


Stillmeadow Linda has that melting cocker look. 
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raise money to give the wome 
equipment. All the chicken din 
ham dinners, the strawberry fe 
the apple festivals laid end toen 
probably submerge the Empi 
Building. But in my experience 
seen only one parish kitchen 
fit to wash a dish in. And allof 
I thought fiercely, Would then 
do anything under such condi of 


would they first make sure they h 
cient equipment and a decent p) 
work in? Well, perhaps not, | 
wonder! | 

Holly, the Irish, and Especia 
the golden cocker, acquired som 
stuffed toys at Christmas and m0} 
are busily playing tug of war wi 
Holly is emotional, and squ 
whinnies, but Especially Me ju 
on. Sometimes Holly lets gos ) 
and takes one of his long ears 
and gives that a mighty pull. ! 
tiently waits until she goes back: 
game. His temperament is all) 
cocker should be, gentle and gay, | 
and eager to please, and with ¢ 
stantly wagging tail like hist 
Jonquil’s. But Jonquil wags her 
her sleep, and he doesn’t go s0 
that. 

Linda looks black as jet as she 
over the shell ice in the moma 
ing rabbit tracks. She has the lo 
puppy, she is one of those gifted 
who keep youth always. 

I wonder if the legend that a¢ 
nine lives could come from the a 
a cat never seems to age. And th 
it is a rare cat that retires from 
playing and the delicate exciteme 
catnip mice! 

There is probably a lesson 
learned from animals. Keeping } 
in spirit makes the passing of tl 
less account. But people who 
thinking that they are getting ol 
the time seem to age remarkably 

For Valentine Day, sweets are 
der. This is the holiday for su 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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28 ADMIRAL 
PLIANCE PRIZES! 


3 SECOND 


PRIZES 


Admiral 21-inch 
Color TV Consoles 


ry of a lifetime. Big screen, trouble-free color 
Wh brings in sharp, clear picture. Receives 
AF white programs, too. 


50 THIRD 


PRIZES 


Admiral 12%-cu. ft. 
Upside-down Dual- 
Temp Combination 

Refrigerator- 

Freezers 


b-zero freezer at bottom stores up to 120 
of frozen foods. Completely automatic “‘reach- 
frigerator compartment never needs defrosting. 


50 FOURTH 


PRIZES 


| Admiral 
”Fully-automatic 
Electric Ranges 


ovens roast, bake or broil at the same time— 
e rotary roaster. On-off timer clock and minute 
Superspeed surface units to dial any heat. 


825 FIFTH PRIZES 


iral Deluxe Calendar-Clock Radios 


ER ES ANTENA, 





vake you up, lull you to sleep, turn appliances 
1 off—even tell the exact date automatically. 
‘ul, brilliant radio reception. 
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0,000 WESSON CONTEST $10,000 











Just tell why you like 


esson Oil 


for FRYING, for BAKING or for SALADS 
ar 


Wesson Oil has such good news for homemakers, we’re 
giving away $100,000 in prizes to tell you about it! The 
news: Wesson Oil today is the only one you need for 
FRYING, BAKINGand for SALADS. To enter Wesson’s 
$100,000 contest, all you do is tell in 25 words or less why 
you like Wesson Oil for any one or more of these uses. You 
can enter as often as you like. Just send a Wesson Oil 
label with each entry. Make Wesson Oil your one and 
only for ail good cooking and for salad dressings too. 
Make this the luckiest day in your life. 


FRYING hints to help you win 


Wesson Oil is instant shortening. 
You pour for quick frying —no melt- 
ing, no waste. Extra safe for digesti- 
bility. You can heat Wesson Oil 
much higher than costliest shorten- 
ings—and _ still Wesson does not 
smoke or burn. So you’re surer of 
digestible fried foods with fresh, 
tempting taste. 


BAKING hints to help you win 


Baking with delicate Wesson Oil is 
far easier than with solid shorten- 
ing. Wesson pours instantly to exact 
measure .. . stirs right into your 
batter. No cutting in for flaky Stir- 
N-Roll pie crust and biscuits. No 
creaming for luscious Chiffon cakes 
or crispy Stir-N-Drop cookies. Wes- 
son Oil assures delicate flavor, too. 


SALAD hints to help you win 


With sparkling pure Wesson Oil you 
make the world’s freshest French 
dressing in just 1 minute. You season 
it to suit your family best. You save 
money, too, because it costs less than 
bought dressings. How convenient 
to use the same delicate Wesson Oil 
for frying, baking and for salads. 


Here's all you do: 


On entry blank or any sheet of paper, complete in 
25 additional words or less: “I like Wesson Oil for 
(FRYING [] BAKING | |SALADS because...” 
(Select one or more) , 
You may enter the contest as often as you like. 
Each entry must be accompanied by one Wesson 
Oil label. Give your grocer’s name and address on 
your entry. Mail your entry to ““Wesson Oil Contest, 
P.O. Box 6170, Chicago 77, Illinois.” 


EASY CONTEST RULES 
Enter the contest often. Each entry must be accompanied 
by one Wesson Oil label. 
Entries must be postmarked on or before March 1st and 
received by March 7th, 1956. 


>SSOn Ojl —the only one you need for frying, 








Entries will be judged on the basis of sincerity, origin- 
ality, aptness of thought and clearness. Entries must 
be the original work of contestants, submitted in their 
own name. 

Judges’ decisions are final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. All entries become the property of 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. No entries returned, no 
correspondence entered into. Contest open to all residents 
of the United States, including its territories, except 
employees of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., and its 
subsidiary companies, their advertising agencies, the 
organization handling and judging the contest and their 
families. Contest subject to all federal, state and local 
regulations. Winners will be notified by mail. List of 
winners will be available approximately six weeks after 
the close of the contest to all who send in a request 
accompanied by a 6¢ stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


for baking and for salads 
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Here’s your chance to add pieces in these discontinued patte 


FAMOUS PATTERN SALE 





~ 


“ae tte wa 





THE FINEST SILVERPLATE ) 


5 eee 


| Sale ends February 29—limited time only! 


By popular demand, these ten retired favorites are now available again—for a limited time only. This 
special event is your opportunity to add extra pieces you might have lost, additional place settings, 
| useful serving pieces—or even an entire new service. 





Here’s all you do! Visit your jeweler or favorite Silverware Department, and place your order for any 
of the following pieces: 


TEASPOONS 

DESSERT SPOONS 
ROUND-BOWL SOUP SPOONS 
AFTER-DINNER COFFEE SPOONS 
ICED DRINK SPOONS 


BUTTER SPREADERS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DINNER FORKS 
GRILLE KNIVES 
GRILLE FORKS 


SALAD FORKS 
COCKTAIL FORKS | 
TABLESPOONS 

COLD MEAT FORK 

GRAVY LADLE 





Don’t delay! Offer lasts only until February 29! Check your needs and order today! 


DO YOU OWN ONE OF THESE WORLD-FAMOUS PATTERNS ? 


| 
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“TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTDy 
GROSVENOR* PAUL REVERE* 





* 
1921 1927 ee 


NOBLESSE* - 
a PATRICIAN BIRD OF PARADISE* 


DEAUVILLE* 
1914 


1923 1929 


MILADY* 
1940 


LADY HAMIL 
1932 


es my foundation ride up? 
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es my foundation often feel 


portable after wearing it 
aa 


meals, for instance.) 







‘bound in” feeling I get with 


sent foundation necessary ? 


hout undue compression. 





women have found that wear- 
Camp Support answers all 
questions. A Camp is a scien- 
y designed foundation . . . 
ing the exclusive ‘Magic Web" 
ment. Camp gives balanced 
+ from waist to thigh. And 
it is adjustable, you can have 
nount of support you want... 
and when you want it. You 
nd Camp moderately priced 
“ill appreciate its longer wear. 
iately available at good stotes 
rset shops. 
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P & CO., Dept. 25, Jackson, Michigan 


OF Scientific Men's and Women’s 
ions. for Daily Wear and Anatomical 
Te MCT ifs] oe Tit tl 





x design and inexpert fitting. 


gure changes during the day 


cientifically designed garment 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48 * 
sentiment, roses and ribbons, a Victorian 
kind of day. My friend Margot English 
brought a cunning reed basket tied with a 
fluffy bow, and filled with sand tarts—such 
a good idea for Valentine Day. These were 
the best sand tarts I ever ate, not stiff, but 
deliciously crumbly and rich. Here is the 
recipe: 

You cream together 14 cup butter or mar- 
garine and 3 heaping tablespoons sugar 
until light and frothy. Add 114 cups sifted 
flour (preferably cake flour), 1% teaspoon 
vanilla and 1 cup pecans or walnuts, 
ground—run through the food chopper. This 
is refrigerated half an hour or so until the 
dough is firm enough to roll into small balls. 
Press flat with a fork and put a nut in the 
center of each cooky. Bake 12 to 15 min- 
utes in a moderate (350° F.) oven. While hot, 
dust with granulated sugar. Makes 3 dozen 
cookies. These are delicately brown and 
frosty with the sugar. 

For a Valentine tea, sandwiches are no 
problem with all the spreads now available, 
How far we have come since the days when 
only vegetables and soups were on the 
canned-goods shelves. The chopped ripe 
olives are a godsend, for they can be added 
to creamed cheese or deviled chicken or 
lobster mayonnaise. Tiny hot baking-powder 
biscuits with wafers of ham tucked in add a 
hot touch. The tea should be made fresh and 
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Kind words do not cost much. They 
never blister the tongue or lips. 
Though they do not cost much, they 
accomplish much. They make other 
people good-natured. They also pro- 
duce their own image in other men’s 
souls, and a beautiful image it is. 
PASCAL 
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strong and the teapot rinsed with boiling 
water first. I like the smoky teas for after- 
noon. 

One of the best and quickest of the new 
party dips is nice to have before dinner with 
the spiced tomato-juice cocktail. It is a pint 
of commercial sour cream with a package of 
dehydrated onion soup beaten in. Especially 
good with crisp hot potato chips. 

Now there is something in the air that 
makes one dream of gardens. The great 
sugar maples must dream, too, for in late 
February the sap rises sweet and strong and 
the sap buckets hang in rows all along the 
road to Woodbury. 

On a clear day when it begins to thaw, Jill 
is out gathering up the fallen branches that 
are the driftwood of winter. As they go in 
the leaping fire, I am reminded that nothing 
is ever lost, for the wood lives again in the 
fire and later the powdery gray ashes go out 
to nourish the garden. For all Nature seems 
so wasteful, she never is. 

When the countryside is asleep on a moon- 
lit winter night, it is a different sleep from 
that of summer. It is so quiet, there is a rest- 
lessness about it. The slight sounds of ice 
breaking along the brook in the woods, the 
crackle of a breaking branch, the slipping of 
an icicle from its hold on the gutter—these 
mark the dreams of February. 

The moonlight is white as milk on the 
meadow and a few pale stars hang in the 
treetops. I reflect that I can see the stars bet- 
ter when the trees are bare and that the sky 
is wider. 


The midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 


I think Byron was talking of the sea, but the 
night has that same look right here, right now. 

I decide again that I am glad to have 
known this countryside before it turned 
tropical. The changing seasons suit these 
hills and valleys, and pines and maples and 
elms and butternuts and chestnuts and old 


apple trees are always beautiful and always 

different. 
But then home is a very nice place to be! 
END 
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New moisture treatment 


ends dry skin problem 








along your cheeks | 


around your mouth 


Deep softening action of Tussy Moisture Cream 


brings the dewy freshness of youth to your face! 


Just one treatment with Tussy Moisture Cream and suddenly, the dry look is gone! 
First, special beauty oils sink deep down to soften and supple! Second, a 
remarkable “Humidine” ingredient draws invisible moisture from the air... 
provides continuous moisturizing action on dry skin! 
You'll see dry lines softened, minimized! Your cheeks start to lose that flaky 
look! Your throat looks smoother, younger! Suddenly there is a natural glow 
to your skin. It actually feels younger! Remember—Tussy Moisture Cream 


does more than moisturize... it beauty treats your skin! 


$3 and *5 plus tax 


[ SS \ moisture cream 
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Can a woman lead two kinds of lives? 


Making 
Marriage 
Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Department of Psychology 


Ask Yourself: 
Does He Share the Load? 


Earning a living is not a husband’s only re- 
sponsibility to his family. Whether or not his 
wife works outside the home, he should will- 
ingly devote part of his spare time to helping 
with household duties. Answer these questions 
MES GE INCE 


Does Your Husband Share by: 
1. Looking after the furnace and nightly 
locking up? 
. Disposing of trash and garbage? 
. Working on lawn and garden? 
. Helping with family shopping? 


. Repairing light cords, leaking faucets, 
and so on? 


nA kw NS 


6. Helping clean up after a party? 
. Lending a hand at breakfast and 
dinner? 


8. Making Sunday restful for both of 
you? 


N 


9. “Picking up” his own belongings? 

10. Taking charge of heavy chores like 
putting up storm windows? 

11. Being a good host when you entertain? 

12. Undertaking household renovation 
like painting? 

13. Helping discharge obligations to 
friends, relatives? 

14. Attending to some home clerical work 
(letters and bills)? 


A total of eight “Yes” answers is an average 
score. A higher rating means that you two 
fully co-operate. If his score is below average, 
why not discuss with him how he can help you 
have more free time? 


A Wife’s Place in a Changing World 


“omen (men too) have accepted the external 

facts of their new position in the world 
without a corresponding emotional adjustment. 
Many women, married and single, are more 
disturbed than they realize by the conflict be- 
tween traditional beliefs and actual circum- 
stances. 

In America half a century ago, a woman 
knew what was expected of her. Her proper 
career was marriage, her proper place in the 
home. Whether she was married or single, 
domestic duties absorbed most of her time. 

On the one hand, a woman is trained and en- 
couraged to take part in affairs outside the 
home. On the other, she is expected and herself 
expects to marry, have children, manage a 
household. How can she reconcile the two? 
Must she give up thought of marriage if she 
wants a career? If she marries, can she con- 
tinue to work without risking the happiness 
and welfare of her family? Is she wasting the 
money spent on her education if she settles 
down to domesticity ? If her husband’s earnings 
are inadequate, should she help out by taking a 
job? 

These questions can be answered only by the 
individuals concerned. Both husband and wife 
must share the decision, and many factors must 
be considered. Economic necessity is obviously 
a strong argument in favor of the wife’s work- 
ing, but it is not the only one that may be valid. 

Perhaps the wife’s talents and temperament 
are better suited to outside activity than to 
domestic routine. If so, a job (preferably part- 
time) or community project may be the solu- 
tion. The children may benefit more from a 
few hours’ companionship with their mother if 
she is happy than from constant association if 
she is discontented and frustrated. 

Of course suitable arrangements must be 
made for the children’s supervision while the 
mother is away. But this does not mean that 
she should assume the whole load on her re- 
turn. She cannot “make up”’ for her absence by 
performing household tasks the children could 
handle, or withholding needed discipline. In- 
stead, husband and children can and should as- 
sume tasks and responsibilities that would 
otherwise be hers. 

In so doing, they may achieve a sense of 
family unity lacking in many homes today. In 
earlier times, wives contributed to the family’s 
support by tending the garden, the poultry and 
animals, even working in the fields. Children as 
they were able assumed tasks indoors and out. 

From this point of view, the wife who pur- 
sues a job or other activity outside her home is 
returning to an earlier tradition, not founding 
a new one. Far from defrauding husband and 
children, she is employing her talents and 
energies where they will be most useful. 

Many women today have acquired the skills 
needed to run a house, hold a job, or both. But 
their performance is hampered by attitudes 
(their husbands’ as well as their own) left over 
from another generation. Both husband and 
wife should try to understand what each wants 
and needs of the other and of their life to- 
gether. By honest, thorough and realistic dis- 
cussion, they can agree on their individual and 
shared responsibilities and rights. Then the 
wife can perform whatever role she undertakes 
with confidence, serenity and competence. 


Effective Marriage Counseling 


ost problems arising in marriage can be 
M settled satisfactorily by the husband and 
wife themselves. Otherwise, we would have far 
more broken marriages than we do. But many 
people who feel the need of outside advice post- 
pone seeking counsel because they don’t know 
where to find it or what it involves. 

Every year we receive hundreds of letters 
from wives (many from husbands also) asking 
what to expect of counseling, where to find it, 
and how much it will cost. Obviously, the an- 
swers depend on the nature and severity of the 
problem, as well as on the personalities and cir- 
cumstances of the individuals. But certain 
fundamental factors should always be con- 
sidered before a decision is made. 

The counselor’s personal characteristics. In 
marriage counseling, as in the practice of law, 
medicine or any other situation where one hu- 
man being seeks professional advice from an- 
other, the client’s reaction to the personality of 
the counselor is vitally important. You will 
trust a doctor’s judgment more readily and try 
harder to follow his orders if you like him than 
if you don’t. By the same token, the most com- 
petent counselor can do you little good unless 
you like and respect him as an individual. 

His professional competence. The counselor’s 
speciality may be psychiatry, clinical psychol- 
ogy or psychoanalysis, but every professionally 
qualified marriage counselor is specifically 
trained to deal with problems of human emo- 
tions. Eminence in some other field is not an 
adequate substitute. Make sure the individual 
you consult has had appropriate training and 
experience for marriage counseling, and is rec- 
ognized by associates as an able practitioner. 

Time and cost. Here again, the intensity of 
the problem is the controlling factor. The more 
serious the problem, the longer the time re- 
quired to solve or relieve it, and the greater the 
costs. Sometimes even a single conference will 
ease the difficulty; but if the basic trouble is a 
severe personality maladjustment, frequent 
visits may be required over a period of months. 
Fees for a single conference are rarely less than 
$5 to $10 (unless provided by a subsidized 
agency). The sensible approach is to discuss 
the financial aspect at the first interview. 

Goals of counseling. The counselor will pro- 
vide information, will try to help you under- 
stand your problem and think about it ob- 
jectively, and will encourage you to take con- 
structive action. But he will not make decisions 
for you nor carry out your orders, and he can- 
not perform miracles. 

Perhaps the most crucial factor of all is the 
insight of the client. Little can be done to help 
an individual who persists in seeking the un- 
attainable, or refuses to consider any point of 
view but his own. But if you are more con- 
cerned with the welfare of your marriage than 
with getting your own way, you will be willing 
to compromise, to work for improvement, and 
to accept what can’t be changed. The counselor 
can show you how. 


Do You Agree? 
Why do women wear shorts, slacks and jeans? 
Mostly for utility, partly for style, and in- 


frequently to symbolize some women’s desire to 
have some of the rights and privileges of men. 








| How to win a heavenly holiday—and 


| ...those heavenly carpets by LEES 


Here’s a contest for everyone 

men, women, and brides! 

Win a holiday in Mexico* 
Lees Carpets besides! ** 


Just ask your Lees Dealer 





and on the date shown below*** 
be sure to tune in on 
The Sid Caesar Show! 


Newlywed or not, if you want 



















beauty and comfort all 


through your house, buy tovely 


Lees Carpets. They cost so 


vats 


little on easy time payments. 


See all Lees Honeymoon Carpets. 





Heavenly colors and textures 
at bridal budget prices. 








“via AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Stay in Mexico City at The !.H.C. Hotel pyetorma 
** $100,000 in heavenly carpets by Lees 
***Eebruary 6, NBC-TV, 8:00 P. M., E. S. T. 





Lad = ‘ * f & CONTEST DETAILS and LEES DEALERS LISTED IN 
see eres: hie Tatte tient Mngt ae | 
NMI UN Ai A LE the BRIDE'S magazine | 


BRIDGEPORT PENNSYLVANIA ¢* MAKERS OF QUALITY CARPETS AND RUGS 


JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY 
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#952-953, with strong leno elastic sides, a down-stretching satin elastic back. White or Pink, $16.50. The bra—#1045 at $3.95, 


(Come out of the bone ase, darling... 


Warners exclusive new STA-F LAT replaces pokey bones i 


WARNER’S takes the Cave-mMan Manners out 
of old-fashioned cirdles | poke, shove, eroan), 
removes those long front bones that dug Into 
your midriff. Now control’s achieved with 
light springlets pocketed in the sirdle’s front 
panel. They’re light and flexible—modern 
as your way of life, sensible as vitamins. 
Far better control, too STA-FLAT ove 


not just pinpoint support, like old-fashionex 


with circular springlets 


bones, but firms a greater area with lively 
comfort. Bend, breathe, sit... STA-FLAT™ 
moves through the day with you, responds to 
every movement of your body... all with 
unbelievable lightness. And at the same time, 
it ives you extra support where you need 
it most (midriff, waist, tummy). 


You don’t need to wear armor to be a 


charmer. Warner’s is happy to give the dino- 





A 


sa 


aA 


. 


saur his due—but not on you. Come out be | 


tifully, into the light, free whirl of tod 


At your nicest stores, here and in Cané 


Bras 


ARNERS 


Girdles + Corselett 
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‘ors Note: There are many questions which women would like 
k a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 

pntinuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Sa ford will an- 

pr some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


ust learned that I have dia- 
the baby I am expecting in- 
isease?”” 


e happiest day of my life, Doc- 
Ww patient smiled radiantly. 

or smiled too. ““You have every 
ye happy,” he agreed, “with a 
handsome husband,’ as you 
and now, after six months of 
happy marriage, you are going 
by. What could be finer?” 

ag woman nodded. “And you 
amination was entirely satisfac- 


or interrupted. ““We are not quite 
” he warned. “There are still one 
rts Which I must check.” 

> nurse entered and placed a slip 
the desk before him. He caught 
0k and gave his attention to the 
eport which he read carefully. 
ilence for so long that the patient 
oked anxious. 

s it, Doctor?” she asked. “Is 

ong?” 

or cleared his throat. ‘‘No, not 
” he said slowly. ‘In fact, I, be- 

ay ‘no’ definitely to that question, 

ye obliged first to have some more 

work done.” 

he laboratory report that you are 

; 


shows evidence of sugar in the 


oes that mean, Doctor?” 

up another card from his desk. 
dk at your history card again,”’ he 
remember, there was nothing un- 
ir family history. But think again, 
1 you ever hear either of your 
ntion the word diabetes ?” 
o—oh, yes, I think my father’s 
i have some sort of trouble. He 
rry a hypodermic needle around 
mself injections. Could that have 
tes?” 

it is highly probable.” 

ild that affect me? Diabetes isn’t 
is it?”’ 

it is. Some authorities believe that 
story of diabetes could be dem- 
n all diabetic women, if all the 
known.” 

1 sure my mother and father did 
iabetes. It was only an uncle.” 





‘d’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
aining several chapters which have not 
he Journal, has been published by Haw- 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


“Even so, his case suggests a genetic pre- 
disposition. If we had complete medical 
records of your grandparents, they might 
prove illuminating.” 

“Doctor, what is diabetes?” 

“It is a disease characterized by a per- 
sistent elevation of sugar in the blood. A re- 
port of sugar in the urine makes it almost 
sure that it is also present in the blood. We 
will take specimens of your blood and have 
an examination made at once.” 

“But what causes diabetes?” 

“Actually, little is known beyond the 
hereditary predisposition I mentioned. What 
takes place is an impaired capacity of the 
body economy to effect the chemical changes 
necessary for good health. It is the end result 
of glandular failure, especially that of a small 
organ known as the pancreas.” 

“How serious is this, Doctor? It sounds 
frightening.” 

‘‘Now don’t let yourself become alarmed. 
Diabetes was considered a formidable dis- 
ease a few generations ago—in fact, until a 
very great scientist found a way to bolster 
the failing production of certain glandular 
secretions necessary to keep the amount of 
sugar in the blood at a normal level. He 
called his product insulin, and the number of 
lives it has saved has been enormous. Now 
please stop worrying. I am sure that we can 
take care of any complications which we 
may find.” 

“But, Doctor, is it safe for me to go on 
with this pregnancy ? Or will I lose the baby? 
And will it inherit diabetes? What ——” 

“Suppose we stop right there. If you will 
just sit back comfortably, I will answer your 
questions and explain a number of things to 
you. 

‘First of all, in the course of a routine ex- 
amination we have discovered the presence 
of sugar in the urine. Now, though I do not 
regard this as extremely serious, it certainly 
cannot be neglected. The severity of diabetes 
depends a great deal upon how long it has 
existed—and I do not think in your case it 
has been long. I make that inference because 
in the careful history that was taken you did 
not mention such symptoms as a voracious 
appetite, an unquenchable thirst and frequent 
urinations. Moreover, your weight has not 
fallen off, In fact, | should imagine it has in- 
creased; your state of nutrition appears to be 





excellent. 

“Had you been a diabetic of many years— 
since childhood, for instance—it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that you would have be- 
come pregnant at all. In the days before in- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 178 
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No More Perspiration 


Stained Clothes 


with amazing “Hospital-Tested” deodorant 
that's more effective in keep-dry action* 
... yet cant irritate normal skin! 


Fresh Cream doesn’t let 
perspiration gush and flow as 
ordinary deodorants do! Fresh 
tightens pores... provides an 
invisible natural shield in the skin 
... stops all the perspiration it’s 
safe to stop! Fresh Cream ends 
your worries about unsightly 
dampness and unattractive whitish 
stains that even dry cleaning 
often won't take out! 










fine fabrics by famous 


Good Housekeeping Magazine and 


by the American Institute of 
Laundering too! 





Hospital Tests Prove Safety! 
Fresh Cream can’t irritate normal skin, 
can’t leave those embarrassing red, 
rough patches. Certified safe for your 


Make this underarm test today 
Are you really sure of your present 
deodorant? Get Fresh Cream today. Test 
Fresh under one arm, your 
present deodorant under the other. 
See for yourself which protects you 

and your clothes better! 


2771. 


ay), 
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Stops Perspiration Odor 24 Hours! 


Tests by scientists show Fresh Cream 
up to* practically twice as effective 

in astringent action. Thus it can keep 

~ underarms practically twice as dry, 
odorfree. Antiseptic too, actually 
destroys bacteria that cause odor. 













at yer 


Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
we 
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Softer, safer for baby's tender skin, 





Your nice washables stay nice longer— For washing-machine use Ivory 
that’s how diapers, baby things come out washed by hand or machine with Ivory Snow Snow is granulated for efficiency. 
with Ivory Snow! It leaves them far softer care. Colors stay ranbow-bright . . . woolens And it’s Ivory-safe .. . SIVES special 
than strong soaps or detergents, and free of come out fluffy-soft washing after washing... care to all the nice things you do by 
harsh deposits that chafe your baby’s ‘skin. ‘curtains keep their fresh prettiness. machine these days. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


B February, 1906, 500 Amer- 
ican heiresses, worth some 
$220,000,000, had married Euro- 
pean titles. “Mary” was the most 
commonly used girl’s name in the 
world. Half of all children born 
in the U.S.A. died by their 
twenty-fifth year, and the speed 
limit for automobiles in New 
“York City was ten miles an hour. 


IntheFebruary, 1906, JOURNAL, 
Editor Bok urged every reader to 
write to her state legislature, 
urging the passing of a “‘patent 
medicine” bill, requiring manu- 
facturers to label products con- 
taining cocaine, heroin and 
morphine with the large warn- 
ing POISON. 


Division of work: “A househoid 
cook attends to the cooking and 
laundry work, takes care of the 
lower floor and her own room, and 
sometimes sweeps the parlors.” 


Care of a newborn baby: ‘‘Do 

not give the infant cracker 

water, or catnip, or fennel tea 

or anything but plain boiled 

water until his mother’s milk 
- comes in.”’ 


On a page devoted to Good and 
Bad Taste in Curtains, the 
JoURNAL shows “a distracting 
and dazzling treatment of a door- 
way with dangling cords, tassels 
and open bead work . . . such an 
apology for a curtain has ab- 
solutely no excuse for being.” 


“Women of good birth and 
breeding long ago discarded the 
use of perfumes,’? maintains 
Editor Bok. ‘‘No_ well-bred 
woman will exhale any other 
scent than that indescribable 
pure sweet aroma which is the 
result of the daily bath and 
clean linen.”’ 


“For unruly eyebrows, anightly 
application of quince seeds will 
work wonders.”’ 


“The lives of many other women 
may seem broader than ours,” 
urites A Plain Country Wife, 
“but life, when we come to look: it 
in the face, narrows for each and 
all alike to the mere question of 
our personal manner of living it.” 


“For long walks, skirts should be 
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_a dancer 


LNbout "lown 


Central Park looks like a Brueghel painting come to 
life as youngsters welcome the winter’s first snow. 


e’ve got to tell you about Central 

Park in the snow, which is when 
it looks best from our Workshop win- 
dows, like the picture Marvin New- 
man took after he’d been skiing right 
back of the Metropolitan Museum, 
and then brought in for Tina Fred- 
ericks to see. It made the park 
official we talked to think of the 
great Brueghel winter painting in 
the museum when we showed him the 
photograph recently. It got him 
talking about people in the park in 
winter. About the banker, Jesse J. 
Ludwig, who hasn’t missed a winter 
morning’s walk in ten years scatter- 
ing birdseed down the old Donkey’s 
Walk from Seventy-ninth Street to 
the zoo; the park attendants making 
sure he has .a clear path, even in a 
blizzard. A little jater, Joe DiMaggio 
appears when he’s in town. A little 
later, Fred Allen with his dog. A little 
later, Charles Boyer. And about mid- 
morning, down Donkey’s Walk in her 
slouch hat, Greta Garbo. And there’s 
who rides her _ bicycle 
through the park in coldest weather 
wearing nothing but shorts and a 
shirt. After that the children begin 
arriving with their sleds (Macy’s alone 
sells over 3000 sleds a winter here), 
and the white slopes begin to look like 
Mr. Newman’s photograph. It re- 
minded Tina Fredericks of the day of 
the blizzard when she and her hus- 
band were skiing on this same hillside 
until it was time to go toa party way 
downtown, with not a car or taxi stir- 
ring on the streets. So they just skied 
right down Fifth Avenue, past Berg- 
dorf’s, Bonwit Teller’s, Rockefeller 
Center and the Public Library. 
“Tre was a wonderful hill we’d 
never noticed before, when we got to 
Lord and Taylor’s,’? Tina told us. 


Ted Lewis, whose marriage is one of 
the longest and most successful in show 
business, gave out a few tips to JOURNAL 
editors Laura Date, Ruth Imler and 
Jean Freeman (all single and_ in- 
terested!) in Philadelphia. Most impor- 
tant, he said, ““When you get together 
after a long day, leave your worries on 


the doorstep—at least temporarily—and 
give each other a big smile. Then you 
can work anything out.’ He says Mrs. 
Lewis, a former toe dancer who gave up 
dancing to be his costume designer and 
girl Friday, has helped him stay on the 
sunny side of the street now for all of 
forty years. ‘““We still haven’t got it 
down to a formula,” Ted told our trio; 
“we haven’t been married long enough 
yet.” 


When Billie Jean Williams, who 
answers the query ‘“‘Where’s Mama?” in 
this month's How Young America Lives 
article, visited the Workshop last week, 
right away she asked to see photographer 
Joe Di Pietro.“I hope he’s recovered frome 
my having our fourth baby,” she remarked 
anxiously. Seems that Joe, assigned to the 
story, was at their home when the baby 
came due. ‘I’ve never seen a more nervous 
man during that ride to the hospital in St. 
Louis,” she told us. “Later my husband 
said he never hada chance to worry, he was 
so busy keeping Joe calm as they paced 
the hospital corridors together.” 


Her name is down on the masthead of 
JOURNAL editors as Mary Lea Page, 
but we have never heard her called any- 
thing but Biffie, and we have never known 
her to look anything but starry-eyed all 
through the ballet season here, especially 
when she was going tosee Maria Tall- 
chief dance, her particular passion. So 
when we asked her why she didn’t go 
backstage and meet the famous ballerina 
for us, she gladly agreed. Tallchief 
couldn’t have been more charming, Biffie 
said; told Biffie her age, which is thirty, 
and that she’s only half Indian, her father 
being a full-blooded Osage chief, her 
mother Scotch. “I cook, and make most 
of my own clothes,”’ she said, ‘“‘and ’ma 
colonel on the staff of the governor of 
Oklahoma, where I was brought up, and 
a commodore in the Oklahoma Navy 
which I’ve never seen. And as I never eat 
before I dance, I’m as hungry as a bear 





people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 
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MARVIN E. 













Ted Lewis and Journalettes. 


for that steak T’ll have as soon as the 
performance is over .... Call me Maria,” 
she added. We didn’t have to ask what 
she called Biffie—whose nickname, by the 
way, was handed down from her father, 
one of the all-time Princeton football 
greats: Langdon “‘Biffie’’ Lea, Class of 
1896. 


Maria and Bifhe. 
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Where is my faith in myself?” 





Jonathan could only love her; he could not make the choice for her— 


the choice between victory and defeat, 


between light and darkness, 


between even life and death. 


And she must choose. 


By ELIZABETH BACON RODEWALD 


I *M going to tell you this the way it happened. 
When it began I was standing on the lawn, 
right at the edge of the shadow. Maybe the 
symbolism woke something out of my subcon- 
scious. Maybe not. But all at once I knew. And 
admitted I knew. Before that I had suspected. 
In flashes. As when a wave sucks back and you 
see some horrid thing half buried in the sand. 
The next wave covers it and when you look 
again it is gone. It’s easy to tell yourself that it 
was never there. 

This time I saw it plainly. No matter how 
much water might cover it up later. I knew it 
was there. Waiting for me. 

Me, Sarah Winthrop. Daughter of the Lath- 
rops, wife of Jonathan, mother of four chil- 
dren! I had a devoted husband, healthy chil- 
dren, adequate money, no excuse, no excuse at 
all! Was it possible that I, just when I was get- 
ting free to do all the things I'd been too busy 
to do when the children were babies, was it 
possible that I —— 

It was perfectly possible. Standing there that 
June afternoon, I knew what I was heading 
for. Looking at the empty glass in my hand, 
I knew the answer too. Throw the stuff away. 
Pour it out. Get rid of it. Never touch it again. 

Why didn’t the story end right there? I knew 
everything then that I needed to know. 


‘**Where is my father’s strength? 


Where is my mother’s fastidiousness ? 
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Copyright, 1956, by Elizabeth Bacon Rodewald 


The complete book will 
soon be published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Before I had time to go into the house and 
get another drink Jonathan and the children 
drove in. 

“Daddy got new tires for our bikes,’’ they 
shouted, sliding over the side of the car, scratch- 
ing the paint. ““Can he put them on now?” 

“‘Later. Dinner’s ready and ——” 

“But it won’t take long.” 

“It will take half an hour.’ Jonathan put a 
hand on each head and turned the two little 
faces up. Andy’s five-year-old grin had teeth 
missing in front. David’s seven-year-old grin 
had big new teeth. ‘““We’ll do it after dinner. 
Now scram.” They ran off cheerfully. Men! 
Now if I’'d said no to them we’d have had 
whines and arguments. 

Jonathan kissed me, giving it nothing at all. 

““Dinner’s early. Why?” 

“Art Club.” 

At dinner Jonathan brought up the meeting 
again. 

“‘What’s going on tonight?” 

‘“‘Annual meeting. Elections. Routine. They 
always put in the nominating committee’s slate.” 

“You on it?” 

“TI imagine so. I'd better be; I’ve got next 
year’s budget all worked out.” 

‘““Maybe you'll be president.” 

“We haven’t lived here long enough. We 
don’t belong.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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Her dignity consists in being unknown to the world; her glory is in the esteem of 
her husband; her pleasures in the happiness of her family.—JEAN JACQUES 





ROUSSEAU 








Institute of Family Relations. 
DR. ASHLEY MONTAGU — Anthropologist, 
author of The Natural Superiority of Women, 
Babies Should be Born at Home !, The Direc- 
tion of Human Development, and many | 
other books and articles on human affairs. | 


PROF. MORTON TEICHER—School of So- 
cial Work and Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Toronto; chief psychiatric 
social worker, Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. 













ung Mother 


Is our society asking too much of the young mother? | 
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THE FIFTH JOURNAL FORUM Special Consultants: | 
DR. PAUL POPENOE— Director, American | 
Is it possible for her to give her children the best care 


en she must work as long as 100 hours a week — much more 
than is expected of people in business and industry —with no relief, 
even when her health is below par? 


Joes this system produce the best results for the nation, for the community ? 


SSM OLHERS SPEAK ‘<l feel there aren’t enough 


hours in the day —no time during 


‘ “M orki d 
arenes cay. starts the day I can set apart and call my 


between five and five-thirty in the Fe 
own. 


morning. Lots of times I eat my 

Mrs. Robert Ehrhardt and her husband, a store 
manager in Bristol, Pennsylvania, have four chil- 
dren and want at least two more. Charles, “Chip,” 
is three months old, Danny is three years and 
Mary Ann and Bobby are four and five. 


lunch standing up.’’ 


Mrs. Ronald Townsend lives in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, where her husband, a horticulturist, is in 
charge of the city parks. They have four children, 
ranging in age from five months to seven and a 
half years. 





“Every day I do two loads 
of wash—I do my heavy scrubbin 
‘Generally, I find myself % : | 
at night.’’ 
running back and forth. I don’t & | 
| 
usually walk.’’ Mrs. Edward B. McKenzie lives in a tiny pre- | 
fabricated house on the campus of Washington | 
University in St. Louis, Missouri. Her husband, | 
an M.D., is a surgical intern at Barnes Hospital, | 
where his salary as an intern has been $10 a 
month. They have three children: Mary Bruce, 
five; Bert, three; and Elizabeth, one. 


Mrs. Richard Petry and her husband, of Levit- 
town, Pennsylvania, have four children: Susan, 
ten years old; Steven, five; Ellen, three; and Vir- 
ginia, the baby, who is eighteen months old. Mr. 
Petry is an electrician at the Fairless steel plant 
near Levittown, a ‘development’ city recently con- 
structed in its entirety on Pennsylvania farmland. 





An informal forum to probe the rewarding 
and difficult role of the young mother in 
modern society, and to search for ways to 
lighten her burdens, was held in the JOURNAL 
Workshop in New York City. Present at the 
conference table were four young mothers, 
three experts on family affairs and members 
of the JOURNAL editorial staff. Margaret 
Hickey, editor of the Public Affairs Depart- 
ment, presided. 


Miss Hickey: Our guests include young 
mothers who, among them, have fifteen chil- 
dren—fifteen youngsters are being cared for 
while we have these four young women with 


us. Our consultants, Doctor Popenoe, Doctor 
Montagu and Mr. Teicher, are going to listen 
for a while to the experiences these young 
mothers have to tell, then offer their com- 
ment and suggestions. 

Mr. Goutp: I think I shall just listen, too, 
though I may have a few direct questions later 
on. But | am more than sympathetic, as are 
the other men present at this table. The prob- 
lem of the young mother in our present-day 
civilization is one that has not received much 
notice—except by those who have been so in- 
volved in it and so busy that they have hardly 
had an ovportunity to talk about it. | hope 
everyone here will speak freely. 


are extremely interested in this whole prob- 
lem. The welfare of society depends upon the 
type of children you young mothers, and 
others like you, are able to bring up. Any- 
thing that affects the welfare of young fam- 
ilies is most crucial, and I do feel that the 
young mother—any young mother in our 
day—should get far more general recognition 
and attention than she does—not so much for 
her own sake as for the sake of society as a 
whole, or just out of sheer common sense. 
Miss Hickey: And understanding. I think 
there is a lack of understanding too. Since it 
would take all day to tell what a busy woman 


Mrs. GouLpb: As editors and parents we | 
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A woman’s peculiar role in the family makes her responsibilit 


does all day, shall we start out with the busiest half 
hour? Mrs. McKenzie, can you give us a short de- 
scription of your busiest half hour? 

Mrs. McKenzie: Actually, my busiest half 
hour is a little longer than half an hour. There are 
no half hours. 

Mrs. GouLb: Hour or two hours, we shall say. 

Mrs. MCKENZIE: We don’t have a bathtub and 
we have a small bathroom, so I have to bathe all 
three children in the kitchen sink. It is a problem 
to get supper cooked with three hungry, tired little 
babies, and then fly and get the dishes all done, 
and fly and put them all three in the sink, and then 
get the baby to sleep first. Then I read the other 
two a story, and get them to bed. All that time I 
am wondering, “Can I get it alldone today?” [am 
not sure I always can, but it always works out. I 
guess that is my busiest time. 

Mr. GouLp: Are you one of a large family? 

Mrs. McKENZIE: Yes, I - 
am one of seven. 


Mrs. Petry: They are supposed to be outside, 
but they are usually running in and out. Somebody 
forgot something he should have eaten, or wants 
more milk, or a toy, or something. Finally I lock 
the screen door. I always read something while ’'m 
eating—two meals a day I read. When my husband 
isn’t there, and if I am alone, or maybe just one 
child at the table, I read something quick. But I 
time it. I take no more than a half hour for eating 
and reading. 

Miss Hickey: You work on schedule quite a 
bit. Why do you do that? 

Mrs. Petry: Because I am very forgetful. I have 
an orange crayon and I write “defrost” on the re- 
frigerator every now and then, or I forget to de- 
frost it. If I think of something while I am wash- 
ing, I write it on a mirror with an eyebrow pencil. 
It must sound silly, but that is the only way I can 
remember everything I have to do. 

Miss Hickey: Now, Mrs. 
Ehrhardt, tell us about 


Mr. GouLtp: Do you 
know whether your mother 
was busier than you are? 

Mrs. McKenzie: My 
mother died when I was 
quite young, so I really 
don’t know, but one thing 
I doremember: My mother 
was stone deaf, and I can 
remember people coming 
to our house and saying, 
“What a blessing your 
mother cannot hear!’’ So 
we must have been a noisy 
brood, to say the least. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. 
Townsend, tell us about 
your busiest time of the 


The most primitive peoples usually realize 
that it takes more than one adult to care for 
small helpless children. We have established 
a strange and lonely way of life, as grand- 
mothers, aunts, grown daughters and do- 
mestic help have progressively been ban- 
ished from the home. We must devise new 
ways for real neighborhood sharing of the 
care of children, more co-operative nursery 
schools, more sharing of minor crises, so that 
the neighborhood takes over what the fam- 
ily used to do. And we need more generosity 
on the part of parents toward the grand- 
parents, the childless aunts and uncles, all of 
whom could share a lot of the care of chil- 
dren if the parents were willing to really 
share their children. The present-day mother 
is alone in the house with her small children 
too much, and she has her hands too full. 


MARGARET MEAD 
ASSOCIATE CURATOR OF ETHNOLOGY, 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. + 


AUTHOR OF SEX AND TEMPERAMENT, 
AND MALE AND FEMALE 


your busiest half hour. 
Mrs. EHRHARDT: I 
would say it was from 
about seven-thirty to eight. 
We have bacon every day, 
so the first thing I do in the 
morning is put the bacon 
on, and the water on for 
the coffee, and then I go 
back into my room and 
make the bed. Generally, I 
find myself almost running 


‘Certainly a young mother should not, a) 


in most cases, assume all household 


duties a week after giving birth.’’ 


day. 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: I have two—breakfast in the 
morning and dinner in the evening. Preparing 
three different types of meals, plus trying to get the 
older children’s dinner, then putting the baby to 
bed, then the second baby, then bathing the two 
older children—of course the oldest is able to take 
her own shower or bath. This takes longer than a 
half hour, I might say. Just preparing the meals, 
that is a good solid half hour right there. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Petry, how about your high 
point? 

Mrs. Petry: I would say in the morning— 
breakfast and wash time. I put the breakfast out, 
leave the children to eat it and run into the bath- 
room—that is where the washer is—and fill it up. 
I come back into the kitchen and shove a little in 
the baby’s mouth and try to keep the others eat- 
ing. Then I go back in the bathroom and put the 
clothes in the wringer and start the rinse water. 
That is about the end of a half hour there, I con- 
tinue then to finish the wash, and either put them 
out or let them see one program they like on tele- 
vision, and then I go out and hang the wash up. 

Miss Hickey: You put that outside? 

Mrs. Petry: Yes. Then I eat. 

Mrs. GOULD: Can you sit down and eat in 
peace? Are the children outdoors at that time or 
watching television? 


In session in the conference room 

of the JOURNAL Workshop in New York, 
from left to right: Mrs. Ronald Townsend, 
of Pasadena, California; 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of the 

American Institute of Family Relations in 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Richard Petry, of Levittown, 
Pennsylvania; Prof. Morton Teicher, 
School of Social Work and Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Toronto ; 

Mrs. Robert Ehrhardt, of Levittown; 

Mrs. Edward B. McKenzie, of St. Louis; 
Dr. Ashley Montagu.and Margaret Hickey; 
with backs to the camera, Bruce Gould, 
Beatrice Gould and Glenn White, of the 
JOURNAL editorial staff. 


back and forth. I don’t usually walk. I run to ma 
the bed. By that time the pan is heated and t 
bacon is ready to be turned. Then I set the t 
and make the juice; and if the children are | 
eggs, I put the eggs on. The children by no’ 
sitting, more or less, at the table, waiting, I 
them their juice and try to get their breakf, 
fore them. The baby is then usually ready to sit 
so I change him and put him in his little , 
chair. He will sit there contentedly for quit | 
while. Then I get my husband’s breakfast reg 
That is a good half hour. I generally alwa 
down and eat then. The first two months, I think 
with a new baby are the hardest—until they 
themselves on a pretty good schedule. | 
My problem is that sometimes I feel there aren’ 
enough hours in the day. I don’t know whether | 
can get everything done. But what I cannot ze 
done, I just have to let go until the next day. | 
Miss Hickey: Mrs. McKenzie, what do yo 
gard as the smoothest-running hours in you) 
household—when you are busy but have thing! 
under control? 
Mrs. McKenzie: I guess my best hours of thé 
day are right after supper. Perhaps I am a lit ke 
more lenient than I should be with my childrer 
and about housework. I don’t remember when } 
was a little girl if the wash was done every day, of 
when the house was cleaned. But I do reme 
there was always a lap for me to sit on or s 
body to comfort me. So if my children need 1 
during the day, I am always glad to sit down 
them. My quiet time is after they go to bed. Then] 





DR. PAUL POPENOE 


JOSEPH DI PIETRO 








can hardly ever escape, no matter how well adjusted she is. 








really whiz along and get things done—scrub 
oors, wax, clean the kitchen, all the big jobs I 
elo while the children are awake. Living as we 
{on an intern-resident’s salary, we cannot give 
children as much as we would like to.” The 
thing we can give them is ourselves. Con- 
ently, our life centers 
nd them. 
iss Hickey: Mrs. 
send, what is your 
test time? 
frs. TOWNSEND: My 
| 2test time, as far as my 
en are concerned, is 

. r dinner, and after they 
ye had their showers 
| baths, when I can sit 
wn with my two oldest 
lighters and do up their 
ic. It.is very peaceful at 
|t time, and it gives me the opportunity of being 

them for that solid half hour without having 

other two younger children to interrupt. 

rs. Goutp: You roll up their hair every 
Wht? . 

RS. TOWNSEND: Yes. 

RS. GOULD: How do you do it? 

IRS. TOWNSEND: Bobby pins. They are the type 
t must have it rolled up. And it is relaxing for 
to do it. It is truly relaxing. 

Iss Hickey: Mrs. Petry, your quietest hour. 

RS. PETRY: When the baby is taking her nap, 

the children are playing or settled somewhere, 


these would help. 


Young mothers should be able to look to 
the experienced older women in their com- 
munities for help. If baby sitting becomes 
socially acceptable, and competent women 
offer their services at a price young mothers 
can pay, the necessary help will be availa- 
ble. But such jobs must have social prestige, 
as Red Cross jobs have. They must be made 
attractive. Obedient, agreeable children; ap- 
preciation; tidy, attractive surroundings—all 


AND MOTHER OF TWELVE CHILDREN. 


so that I know where they are—when I go out and 
get the wash in and fold it and sort it into every- 
body’s little pile. 

Miss Hickey: You wash every day, don’t you? 

Mrs. Petry: One day a week I don’t wash. I 
don’t know what day it is, but someday when I am 
just not in the mood, and 
there is no desperate need. 

Mr. GouLp: When you 
and your husband met and 
you got to like each other, 
and he said, “Darling, I 
love you and want to 
make you happy, give you 
a wonderful life,’ and if 
then he had described ex- 
actly the life you are now 
living, would you have said, 
“Oh, darling, I cannot 
wait to be married’’? 

Mrs. Petry: I never expected anything much 
different from what I have. When we were mar- 
ried, we said we would have four children. We 
didn’t realize how much work that would mean, 
but I don’t know anything else I would want more. 
I wouldn’t want to work all my life. 

Mr. GouLb: You mean you don’t want to 
work? 

Mrs. Petry: I mean, be employed. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Ehrhardt, your quietest 
hour. 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: I would say, too, when I go 
out to take the wash in. There is something about 


LILLIAN GILBRETH 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


‘¢‘QObviously there is a disparity 


between the number of hours men 


and women are expected to work.’’ 


PROF. MORTON TEICHER 


core. 


in the world, we are lamentably 


getting outdoors—and I don’t get out too often, 
except to hang out the wash and to bring it in. | 
really enjoy doing it. If it is a nice day, I stand out- 
side and fold it outdoors. I think that is my quiet- 
est hour. 

Miss HickeEy: How often do you and your hus- 
band go out together in the evening? 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: Not often. An occasional 
movie, which might be every couple of months or 
so, on an anniversary. This year is the first year we 
celebrated on the day we were married. We were 
married in June. We always celebrate it, but it 
might be in July or August. 

It depends on the baby sitter. If you cannot get 
anyone, you just cannot go out. I am not living 
near my family and I won’t leave the young chil- 
dren with teen-agers. I would be afraid it might be 
a little hectic and a young girl might not know 
what to do. So we don’t get out very often. 

Miss Hickey: And you are pretty much alone. 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: Yes, except for our neighbors. 
We try to visit my folks once a month. Bob works 
on Saturday, so we used to go into Long Island 
to see them on Saturday night. One Mother’s Day 
it was eight o’clock when we reached the Lincoln 
Tunnel. Of course there was theater traffic coming 
in, bumper to bumper, and we got a flat tire in the 
middle of the Lincoln Tunnel! Bob just about died. 
They had to stop all the traffic, and the kids got 
scared to death. They were screaming. A bus 
stopped and we all had to get out and get on the bus. 

Miss Hickey: Mother’s Day in the Lincoln 


Tunnel. CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 


‘‘With the best intentions 


failing young mothers!’’ 
DR. ASHLEY MONTAGU 
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By BENTZ PLAGEMANN 





uring the Christmas holiday in the year before he 
hee graduated from boarding school, our boy, 
whose nickname is Goggle, was subjected, along with 
his friends and contemporaries of seventeen and 
eighteen, to an enormous public ritual called a Sub- 
scription Dance. Kate, his mother, was a party to this 
monstrous deed, and it was not an idle affair of a mo- 
ment’s impulse. It began as a cloud on the horizon no 
larger than a man’s hand, but before it was finished 
it had gained a momentum of its own, like a force of 
Nature, or an act of God. 

Kate and her inexhaustible friends, the Keepers of 
the Lists, had talked about it off and on for some time. 
Our children were growing up now. In another year 
they would be off to college, scattering in all direc- 
tions. They might, heaven forbid, ‘“‘lose’’ each other. 
(Oh, would that they had, I often prayed.) But the 
most important aspect of the whole solemn scheme 
was that we ought to mark their growing up in some 
way. There ought to be a formal recognition of some 
kind to demonstrate that we observed their awesome 
maturity, that we knew they stood on the brink of new 





horizons and new allegiances. We lived different} 
than our parents and our grandparents had lived 
with much less formality, but still we ought to be abl 
to make a gesture of some kind to launch our young 
people into the great world. : 

With conversations of this sort, meetings at whick 
they worked themselves up to a state of self-hypnosis 
the ladies finally saw their duty, and they saw it plai 
Obviously, a Subscription Dance was the answer toa 
of these considerations. 

A committee was formed, a higher echelon tike 
SHAEF, with subsidiary committees branching out 
below. There was a committee to deal with the coun4 
try club. Mr. Collins, the head of the board, was 
temperamental, but he was tractable if approached 
properly, and by fair means or foul he would have 
to be persuaded to set aside the ballroom for an eye- 
ning in the week between Christmas and New Year's, 
the busiest time of the season when the most compe- 
tition could be expected from other dances and 
parties. This committee would also see about the 
attendants in the washrooms, about parking. about 
cleaning up afterward, about seeing that the bar was 
locked the night of the party. (While committees 
sometimes overlapped in their membership, the de- 
tails of each were kept clearly separate so they could) 
be co-ordinated later in the grand master plan.) 

There was a committee for refreshments. This com- 
mittee approached its work from a psychosomati¢ 
angle. At seventeen, the ladies agreed, eating is very 
often acompulsive neurosis. Young people, especially 
young men, often eat simply because they are too 
nervous to do anything else. The sight of a plate of 
sandwiches is strangely comforting to a young man 
who stands in the midst of gaiety wishing he were 
dead, or wishing that his fairy godmother would 
change him back again from a tormented prince if 
biack tie to the simple peasant he was before, and so 
great platters of sandwiches and petits fours and cake, 
and bowls of punch would be placed around stra- 
tegically, and when all CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 











































“Pm so happy 
! could die,” 


she said breathlessly. 





“T’ve never been 


so happy in my life.” 
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his dignity to tell 
| 
a conspicuous embarrassment 


froma 
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“Oh, Mike, I felt like God 
ad reached right down 


and squeezed my hand.” 


Mike was too busy hanging onto 







Danting.” Amanda crowed happily, 
“don’t you think I look maternal?” 

Michael O’Rourke made a tidy check 
mark with his red pencil in the margin of the 
theme he was correcting, and looked up at 
his wife. 

She was wearing a cream-in-your-coffee 
dress, cut like a choirboy’s robe, with full- 
ness falling from a tiny yoke, and her slen- 
der arms were bare. 

“You look beautiful,’ he said truthfully. 
“You look delectable. But’”—and then he 
frowned judiciously—‘‘you also look enor- 
mous, Mandy. Is it necessary?” 

“I just finished it and I’m simply crazy 
about it!” said Amanda. “‘I’m going to wear 
gobs and gobs of gilt jewelry, necklaces and 
things, and then, after, I’m going to reef in 
the middle with one of those streamlined 
belts. And it certainly is necessary. Look!” 

She clutched the material snugly about 
her and her middle was silhouetted against 
the sunlight streaming through ¢he French 
doors. 

Mike cleared his throat. “I don’t mean 
that,” he said. *‘’m not so uninformed that I 
don’t realize, now that you are almost in 
your seventh month, you have reached 
your maximum circumference ——”’ 

“Girth,” said Amanda. Laughing, she 
kissed him on the forehead. “I’ve reached 
my biggest girth, Mike. ’'m seven months 
pregnant. ’'m not in a delicate condition, 
darling, I’m with child! Don’t be afraid of 
those plain, blunt words.” 

“Tm not afraid of them,” said Mike. 
How could he explain? “It’s just . . . well, 
why emphasize—I mean, couldn’t you 
wear something less flowing? You know, 
something that would camouflage ——” 

“Whatever for?’? said Amanda, aston- 
ished. “I’m going to have a baby! Goodness, 
these days eyerybody knows where babies 
come from. Besides,”’ she added frankly, “‘I 
like the way I look. I never felt so important 
before in my life! I feel just like shouting, 
‘Look at me! Look at me! I’m creating a 
brand-new human being!” 

That was just it, Mike thought. How could 
he explain to Amanda that the way she 
gloried in her pregnancy was unseemly in a 
faculty wife? Surely he wasn’t asking too 
much in expecting her to behave with dignity 
and a certain reserve. 

He drew a deep breath to begin his 
speech, but he was too late. 

“T suppose you are thinking ’'ma disgrace 
to you,” said Amanda with a twinkle. “I 
suppose you think I ought to remain in- 
doors, and do some tatting, or maybe sew 


up dried lavender petals in tiny satin 
sachets, or something like that.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mike stiffly. 

But the trouble was, he thought ruefully, 
that was what he did think, or something 
like that, anyway. He watched Amanda 
float across the room to answer the phone. 
She didn’t behave like any pregnant woman 
he had ever seen. Professor Nathan’s wife 
Margaret, for instance. For months last year 
you scarcely ever saw her, and when you 
did, she was moving slowly, almost, you 
might say, with majesty. And here was 
Amanda as light on her feet as a ballet 
dancer. How did she do it? Was it because 
she took her pregnancy so casually? 

Amanda put down the phone and slung 
her jacket about her shoulders. ““Come on, 
Mike darling,” she coaxed. ““You can cor- 
rect those old themes later. Come for a walk 
with me. It’s my last free Saturday morning, 
and there’s something so special about the 
sunshine in the morning!” 

He smiled at her eagerness to be outdoors. 
In so many ways, he thought tenderly, 
Amanda was such a child. 

“‘And what happens on Saturday morn- 
ings after this?” 

“My Brownie troop starts next week. 
That was Margaret, wanting to know who 
should take it this year. I said, ‘“What’s 
wrong with me?’ And she said, ‘Oh, do 
you think you should?’ And I said oo 

‘‘That’s what I’ve been trying to tell you, 
Mandy,” said Mike. ““Can’t you see how it 
strikes other people, particularly older, 
more conservative people, when you flaunt 
your condition the way you do?” 

““Margaret would love that,” she said 
wickedly, ‘‘older, indeed!”’ Then she sighed. 
“Oh, Mike, I don’t ‘flaunt my condition.’ 
Honestly, that’s unfair. I know I’m difficult. 
Things aren’t important to me that are im- 
portant to you. I don’t say I’m right and 
you're wrong, but you do worry too much, 
darling, about what people think. Because 
they aren’t even thinking it. Gracious, peo- 
ple would stare if | were having a baby and 
didn’t get big!” 

“Just the same, Amanda, I don’t think 
you should undertake that Brownie troop. 
There must be someone else who could.” 

“Well, there isn’t.” Amanda bit her lip in 
vexation. ““The girls are so enthusiastic it 
would be a shame to drop it. And it never 
occurred to me you would object.” 

“It’s not I who object,’ Mike explained. 
“Can’t you see, Mandy, how the mothers of 
those little girls may feel about it? Perhaps 
they don’t want anything to raise a number 
of questions in their minds ——”’ 

Amanda exploded with laughter. ‘Oh, 
Mike!” she said gleefully. ““You’re being 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, COLLECTION DR. JOHN JAY IRELAND 





Done about 1900, this painting was found in the possession of Ambroise Vollard, Paris, by A. Silberman. 
It has been exhibited only at the Art Institute of ( hicago and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


This is the first time it has been reproduced in full color. 
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without companionship.” 


oe 


SHE: ‘‘Paul’s hours are long and irregular. 
I work hard and get tired. By the time he eats dinner ’'m 


practically dead on my feet.” 


Doris tells her side: 


“Last night I told my husband he would have 
to choose between Florence and me,” said 
Doris, twenty-nine-year-old mother of two. 
Her hands, aimlessly moving, buttoned and re- 
buttoned a lavishly embroidered cashmere 
sweater worn with an ill-chosen tweed skirt. 

“It was my tenth wedding anniversary. I had 
vague hopes Paul and I were going to spend a 
pleasant, normal evening like other married 
couples. He brought me this sweater I’m wear- 
ing and a bouquet of pink roses. Then, in one 
of the sweet ways he has, he gave a small gift to 
each of our youngsters and told them to thank 
me because they were on earth to receive gifts 
only because of me. 

“My cousin came to dinner and afterward 
she offered to stay with the children while Paul 
and I went dancing. I was terribly tired—we’re 
in the midst of the annual inventory at my 
office—but Paul loves to dance and so I 
pumped up some enthusiasm and said yes. 
There is only one place near us with an or- 
chestra. A block before we reached it Paul 
slowed down the car and asked if I wouldn’t 
prefer the movies. The tone of his voice, very 
offhand and casual, was all I needed. When 
Paul is thinking about Florence I have learned 
how to read his mind. In this last year I’ve got 
in plenty of practice. The moment he spoke I 
knew he had taken Florence dancing there re- 
cently—she is a far better dancer than | am— 
and was trying to be nice on our anniversary 
and prevent himself from comparing the way 
she and I dance. 

“We went to the movie. It was a good 
comedy, but I just couldn’t get interested or 
concentrate. Paul likes to laugh and Judy Holli- 
day is his favorite actress. Right in the funniest 
part of the picture, suddenly he got up from his 
seat, explaining he had forgotten to pass on an 
important message to someone at the auto 
agency where he works as a salesman. The off- 
hand tone was in his voice again. He went out 
to the public phone booth in the theater lobby— 
I knew it as well as if I had followed—and 
talked to Florence for eighteen minutes. ° 


HE: *‘Perhaps I could have resigned myself 
to having little sex in my marriage. But I cannot get along 





“On the way home, I asked him how Flor- 
ence was. He gave me a hangdog look and said 
Florence was O.K. Then he put his hand on my 
shoulder and said he was sorry—strange as this 
may sound, I think he was sorry—but that he 
just couldn’t help making that phone call. It 
seemed he hadn’t heard the sound of Florence’s 
voice for two days. I pushed off his hand. 

“When we got home my cousin took one 
glance at us and instantly knew the score. She 
reported the children had been angels—she 
keeps them at her house daytimes—and 
grabbed her hat and flew. I saw Paul brace him- 
self as though I might start up a fight, which 
was entirely unnecessary on his part. I hadn’t 
the energy to quarrel with him. I hadn’t the 
wish. I wasn’t even angry. What would be the 
use? I felt empty, like a thrown-away paper 
sack. 

“But when Paul started to undress for bed 
something inside me must have snapped. As he 
dropped his necktie on our bureau, I heard my- 
self tell him to make up his mind between 
Florence and me that very minute. I sounded as 
calm as though I were ordering the groceries. 
I’d had all I could take, I said. Why didn’t he 
go to Florence and leave me in peace? Immedi- 
ately Paul launched into his old story of want- 
ing and needing us both. His words, as usual, 
made no sense whatever to me. He begged me 
to reconsider. Just let him think it over until 
morning. I shook my head. 

‘*He looked at the door, looked at me. He 
went into the children’s room and turned on 
the light and looked at them. He came back 
into the bedroom and put on his necktie again. 
He knotted it carefully. Then he got out his 
bags and started to pack his clothes. His favor- 
ite shirt was in the dryer and I offered to iron it 
for him. His eyes got kind of bright and he said 
not to bother. 

“TI didn’t cry. I felt exhausted, numb, as 
though I’d run a million miles and then come 
in at the tail end of the race. It didn’t seem to 
matter that my husband was walking out on me 
and our children for another woman, that my 
marriage was breaking up before my eyes. I sat 
down in the CONTINUED ON PAGE 154 
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THIS MLARRIAGE 
E SAVED? 


Many a married couple could prevent a smashup by planning deliberately to 
get more fun out of life. A marriage counselor will make them do this— 
during the past quarter century the American Institute of Family Relations 
has given effective aid to 80 per cent of the couples with whom 

it has dealt—but they could save time and trouble by doing it for 
themselves. Husband and wife alike need a normal amount of wholesome, 
inexpensive, mutually shared recreation that will break the monotony of 
routine and give them something to think about and talk about together. If 
each will study the other’s interests and needs, they can always discover 
common ground on which they can stand. Sometimes they have overlooked 
invaluable resources in the community. Sometimes they need merely 

to use a little more imagination—and then action. If they understand 

their own personalities, understand the other sex and understand marriage, 
they will have no difficulty in knowing which way to go. Getting enough 
social life is probably not all that is necessary to rejuvenate their marriage, 
but it will always be a long step in the right direction. The counselor in 
this case was Mrs. Minna Cooper. PAUL PoPENOE, Sc.D., Director. 


DON ORNITZ 


¥ 
; 
; 
i 
: 


“On Thanksgiving I walked into the kitchen unexpectedly. 
Paul and Florence were in each other's arms.” 
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SOMETHING 
ABOUT HB 





3 A tweed suit with a stole, a favorite Mrs. Charles E. Bohlen, born in Philadelph 

< A with Mrs. Bohlen in any cosmopolitan city. the wife of the United States Ambassado 
Russia. She leads a life of many change 
scenes and seasons. Her philosophy of le 
is beautifully clear and uncomplicated. 





aera agi = ae 
a+ 





“The simpler they are, the better | can adjust them. . . .I¢ 





A black shantung daytime and afternoon ae : ; 
d “ AeA packahle tinue wear black because it is so practical. . . . Since I travel so mu 
ress With practical, packable i oS. 
must have clothes that pack well and are unseasonal. . . . Somet 


| 
| 


I leave Moscow in March where it is midwinter and arrive in] 
where it is spring.’’ Tweeds, wool suits, taffeta evening and dij 
dresses are adaptable to trips to Switzerland, Scandinavia, Fi 4 
In Moscow, for Diplomatic Corps affairs, Mrs. Bohlen needs é 
riety of evening clothes. She always has one or two basic afterm 


dresses, delights in the good American practice of changing t) 
with hats and accessories, is especially fond of pretty scarves, 
In addition to “practical black,” she likes and wears many col 


f 
is partial to blues for daytime, pink for evening, loves yellowsw 
"y 


5 
needs and shops for her as the occasion demands. Mrs. Bohl 


ers and wools. She writes to her sister in the States who kno 


fifteen-year-old daughter, Avis, named for her, is in school th 


near Boston. Her son, Charlie (Charles E., Jr., eight years old), 


1 


her five-year-old daughter, Celestine, are with her in Moscow. 


By WILHELA CUSHI 
Fashion Editor of the Je 

















One of Mrs. Bohlen’s basic crepes worn 


with furs 
and an organza hat with a pink rose. 


my 





Pink taffeta, an evening dress for important events. Mrs. Bohlen likes to wear it with a jeweled pin, 
short pearls, 


long white kidskin gloves, matching pink satin slippers with a self buckle. 


Mrs. Bohlen considers a beautiful black evening dress virtually a necessity. This one is taffeta with a 





molded silhouette and very short cap sleeves, for many months of the year. She wears a jeweled flower spray 


pin, pear! bracelet and pendant earrings, and broeaded black silk pumps. 
NORMAN PARKINSON 
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| TWO FASHIONS 


The first sign of Spring +++ young, pretty, silhouette-conscious Seis these fashions are the most 


adaptable, useful, turn-of-the-season costumes you could own. e By RUTH MARY PACKARD 








e Gray flannel and white satin, smart contrad 
ina two-way fashion, white calot by John 
Frederics. Suit by Giff Johnston. 








HAL REIFI 


e Tucked navy-blue crepe by Kasper. The dress is a sleeveless evening sheath, 
the piqué-collared jacket makes it an any-time-of-day costume. White hat for day or night 


by Irene, calfskin bag by Richard Koret. Wear the sheath with changes of jewelry. 





The fashions ona ese ¢ 1S are presented y : j I 
et presenied e Gray herringbone rayon—a slim beltless dress with 

you because they : s 

and serve as ag yo You will fine cap sleeves and square neckline to wear with 

many of theminstore ug J on. How . . ; * 

ie ate By: =i See or without its linen-collared bolero, by Richard Cole. 
sr, if youdo no e } é your loca % 


believe sim 





White straw-cloth hat by Sally Victor. 
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o0lero dress with accordion pleats in nav y-blue wool by Hannah 
an all-day dress with crisp white accessories. The hat 
y Victor, sheath slim gloves. For a different look, remove 


‘lar, wear it with a flower hat, navy-blue bag and gloves. 
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A coat that goes easily over a suit or a 
moderately full skirt is a lasting sil- 
houette. This beige basket-weave coat 
has a nice tab detail at the neckline, 
and generous pockets. Pretty, too, in 
a cherry red or a brighter-than-navy 
blue. Vogue Design No. 8797, 12 to 42. 


HAT BY JOHN FREDERICS 


A slim black suit is always a good in- —e— 
vestment. We have lined our jacket in 
a print to match the blouse. The skirt, 
though slim, has a generous side pleat 
front and back. We picked up the pink 
ina small flowered hat by Emme. Suit, 
Vogue Design No. 8799, 12 to 44. 


JEWELRY BY SEAMAN SC HEPPS 
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RICHARD AVEDON 
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—=— The coming of spring also announces 




























the printed-dress season. Never have 
the prints been prettier than they are 
this year. This is a combination of 
separates, but gives the effect of adress. 
Blouse, Vogue Design No. 8804, 12 to 
42. Skirt, Design No. 7694, 24 to 32. 


The briefest jacket with jeweled buttons —w=— 
tops this simple dress of mauve silk 
peau de soie. The skirt has soft folds 
front and back, can be worn belted 
or not. Underneath, a sleeveless bodice. 
Vogue Design No. S-4669, 10 to 20. 


This lovely shirtwaist dress of rasp- 
berry silk with a linen weave could be 
the love of any wardrobe. It has an easy 
skirt, long sleeves with French cuffs, 
a convertible neckline. For summer, 
the same design with short sleeves. 
Vogue Design No. 8731, 12 to 20. 


| BELT BY BEN KING 





Any of these designs could be a “Gem” in an already estab- 
lished wardrobe. Together, as a year-round wardrobe, the 
clothes have endless possibilities. A gay print blouse with the 
good black suit is a lovely spring touch. Later, you might 
make a blouse with a touch of lace or a pastel tie silk. By 
making a skirt to match your print blouse, you have a delight- 
ful dress to wear through summer. A shirtwaist dress is a 


timeless fashion. You might wear this shopping or for an 


afternoon of bridge, in either the city or the country. We 
think a dress with its own matching jacket is the answer to 
most dinner-dress occasions. If you feel underdressed at a 
party, by slipping off your jacket your sleeveless bodice will 
be as dressy as most. Your coat should be easy enough to 
wear over either a suit or a skirt with fullness. 

BY NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 
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In accordance with an old Yugoslaviat 


the priest who blessed baby Alexander at birth t 


his hat on the floor and jum 


By HER MAJESTY, QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF YUGOSLAVIA 


IV hen Marina drove over to have tea with 
me, she usually brought her friend 

Zoya, who was married to Prince Poklewski- 
Kozeill. They were Polish and had two sons, 


and this family had come to live in Coppins. 


Cottage, on Marina’s estate, after she had 
been widowed. 

But one afternoon I telephoned Marina 
and asked if she would come over to tea 
alone. ““’ve something to tell you.” 

Marina arrived looking slightly anx- 
ious. <<Is) at * Peten?’? ‘she 

asked. There was reason for 

her question. On October twen- 
tieth the news had come of the liber- 
ation of Belgrade from the enemy, and 

Peter had been wild with delight. With 

him I went to the Serbian church in Lon- 
don, and to Westminster Abbey for thanks- 
giving services. Once more he talked of 


nothing but his home, his county, 
tal. 

But now I shook my head in ai 
Marina’s question. “‘Peter is as ha 
am,”’ I assured her. ““He knows @ 
will be well now, and we will go 
Yugoslavia. Marina—I’m going tt 
baby.” 

Peter was so thrilled that his depr 
being unable to return to his cou 
him, as I had known it would. ™ 
back, Sandra,’ he promised. “A 
there will be three of us.” 

My mother, of course, knew off 
nancy, but not so Peter’s mothet 
Marie. 

For some time Peter had wishe 
me the family emeralds, which wett 
that his father was dead and he V 
ried. ‘““You have to have them b 























orn,” he kept saying. The famous 
iara, necklace and earrings, were 
e bank in his and his mother’s 
peter got in touch with her, and 
ht now they should be passed on 


Some delay he finally went to the 
dd withdrew the boxes containing 
4. Only his mother held the keys to 
Uxes. At Peter’s request she agreed 
wis in London at a place she used as 
to hand to us the jewels. 

Nded this interview at which Peter 
should be present. Neither of us 
Qtieen Marie since the afternoon 


| 
| 
. 


jueen Marie was wearing one of her 
bened khaki uniforms, and she car- 
Jevolver slung in a “Sam Browne” 
jacket. 

icknowledged Peter’s bow, and my 
hen she took no further notice of 
| I was left standing by the doorway 
nd Peter went to open the velvet- 
xes. 

seemed to be a long time. I grew 
d knew that if I did not sit down 
either faint or be sick. Yet I could 
n her presence without her permis- 


st I said in a rush, ‘‘Paiky, I’m going 
a baby and I don’t feel very well. 
ay I sit down?” 
iy knowledge this was the first time 
w of our child. She turned, looked at 
| then uttered one word: “‘Sit.” 
till the interview ended. During the 
wo hours we were there, those were 
y words which passed between my 
in-law and me. I curtsied in silence 
ft, and in silence she again acknowl- 
ny mark of respect. 
in our apartment at Claridge’s Peter 
cheer me up by showing me the 
il jewels which were now mine. Re- 
priceless, they were magnificently 
They had come originally from Rus- 
| the huge, glowing emeralds were 
yriads of diamonds. But my thoughts 
tt of emeralds and queenly things. | 
ldenly tired and insecure. ‘‘Let’s go 
) Egham, Pete,”’ I begged. “‘Put them 
md let’s go home and be Mr. and 
Sudini.”” 
thing you want, sweetheart,” said 
ntly. 
ext day Peter brought home to me 
of golden downy warm fluff—the 
dorable long-haired dachshund 
As he put the little creature into my 
said, “I’ve thought of a name for 
ell call him ‘Bouni,’ short for 


“Pm a king without a job,” said Peter ironically, ‘‘and the only job I know is hew to be a king. 


They’ve been training me for monarchy ever since I was born.” 


Boudini”—and Bouni, to me, was more 
than all the emeralds and diamonds anyone 
could ever give me. 

By this time the doctors and gynecologists 
were persuading me to go to the London 
Clinic to have my baby, which was expected 
at the beginning of July. 

Everyone urged me to agree to this, but 
for once I was thoroughly stubborn. ‘I’m 
going to have my baby born in Claridge’s,”’ 
I said, and no arguments would dissuade me. 

I knew I could not expect the gynecolo- 
gists to travel down to my own home at 
Egham, though that is where I would have 
liked my baby to be born. I knew everyone 
would have preferred that I should go to a 
nursing home. I knew it was most extraor- 
dinary for a queen to be confined in a Lon- 
don hotel. But that was how I wanted it. 

“It’s comfortable, it’s central, it has 
masses of hot water and lots of staff who 
all know me,” I argued. “After all, it is my 
London home. I'd feel safer and happier in 
Claridge’s than anywhere.” 

And, of course, I had my way. 

Now I longed for my baby to be born, for 
Peter was enduring agonizing homesickness. 
Since Christmas, Marshal Tito’s sway over 
Yugoslavia had become increasingly appar- 
ent. Peter had been in constant touch with 
Uncle Bertie, President Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill and Anthony Eden, but always he 
was advised to make agreement with the 
Tito government. Tito had declared that 
Peter could not return to the country, but 
could only appoint a regency council to act 
for him until ‘‘free elections’’ were held to 
determine whether the people “‘of their own 
free will’ wished to resume a monarchy. 

Peter gravely mistrusted the so-called 
“free elections.”’ In February, Prime Minis- 
ter Subasich and the government had left 
England for Belgrade. Now all Yugoslavs 
could go home. Only the king could not re- 
turn. Only the king had to arrange that one 
room in Claridge’s Hotel should be “‘bor- 
rowed” from Britain and declared as Yugo- 
slavian territory, so that his child and heir 
could claim his birthright—Y ugoslavian na- 
tionality. 

This was arranged through diplomatic 
courtesy with the British Foreign Office, 
and when the day of my confinement came, 
July 17, 1945, I knew, as I went to my bed- 
room, that I was, in fact, going into a small 
piece of Yugoslavia. 

It was a hot summer’s day. We had bor- 
rowed mummie’s bedroom as the room to be 
used for the actual confinement. It had been 
equipped witha = CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 


At Peter’s request the British government 
declared the room in London where his son was 
born Yugoslavian territory. 
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The kitchen of Dr. Jim Warren and his wife 
Gloria is the hub of the house, and during the 
planning stage was drawn and redrawn many 
times. Gloria, a dietitian before her marriage, 
knew how worksaving a good kitchen could be, 
She is taller than average and wanted an oven in- 
stalled at waist height, a cooking top set separately 
into a counter, a refrigerator with big freezer, and 
a sink with garbage-grinder unit. For Dr. Jim, a 
dining area nearby was important. 

Finally the new house outside Durham, 
North Carolina, was figured out with a kitchen to 
please everybody. If you study the plan, as I did, 
you'll see how smoothly housework and people 
move here. In the 9’-wide room, appliances are 
grouped at one end, leaving the other free for 
a breakfast center. From the kitchen, it’s just a 
step to the front room for tray suppers and hi-fi 
music. Or, when friends arrive, Gloria serves 
through the swinging door to the dining L. And 
with so many washable surfaces, the kitchen is 
practically self-shining. Counters are turquoise 
plastic and stainless steel; floor embossed lino- 
leum in tan with coral, turquoise and yellow; dish- — 
washer and refrigerator a sparkling soft yellow. | 





Night lighting comes from behind the wood 
valance and is diffused both up and down. 
Daytime, curtains repeat the outdoor 
mood. Table and chairs are from Dr. Jim’s 
bachelor days, coral cushions are new. 


: ae Doors are located so travel moves be- | 
' 5 me ie eR Ear REE : tween lunch table on one end and cook- | 
at-work on the other. The working part 
of the kitchen is in a space 12’ long. 








SINK DISH W SURFACE COOKING 


KITCHEN 


REFRIGERATOR 9'x 20! 
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Pull-out shelves in hard-to-reach areas 
hold baking and mixing utensils. Next, 
tall cupboard takes little space. Shelves 
adjust for soft-drink bottles, ovenware. 


Cabinets all through kitchen are maple in 
fruitwood finish. Those in breakfast nook 
have sliding doors below. With a Phone at 
hand, the spot is a natural work center. 
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?Il look to the right of sink and 
her, you'll see the cooking areal’m 
ved with.” Gloria led me on tour. 
jgned her own cooking-top layout 
‘9 pairs of surface units here, and 
1 is across the room. In each case, 
are close by. Push-button controls 
ace units are on the wall—safely 
reach when smaller Warrens ap- 
the scene. A hood above has an 
fan hidden in a cupboard, a vent 
2 ceiling helps draw off heat. Over 
less-steel sink a window views the 
Home-coming Dr. Jim gets a view 
avorite dessert in the making. 
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Over the refrigerator, a built- 
out cabinet is more accessible 
from the front and provides 
space at the back for filing a 
group of useful serving trays. 


Is she baking cherry pie? Yes, and whipping 
cream. Stainless-steel oven, mixing section, 
hardwood counter are a handy trio. Refrigera- 
tor is a 14-cubic-foot model with almost 5 cubic 
feet of freezer space below. “Out here in the 
country, it has to be our whole family pantry.” 


A young family Jaunched on life, 
a young kitchen filled with fresh ideas— 
is there any adventure more exciting 
than working out the room you want 


the way you want ii for a lifetime ahead? 


























lways, now, during her siesta, Sylvia slept in Maxwell’s 
A arms. “Darling, don’t I stop you sleeping?” she 
protested. 

He shook his head. ““The moment I see that you’ve gone 
off, I go too.” 

He did not, though. The moment he began to doze, and 
his muscles relaxed, her body became a dead weight, 
numbing his arms. He enjoyed in a vague masochistic way 
this loss of sleep. He felt safe in sanctuary. 

Afternoon after afternoon he lay beside her, luxuriating 
in the denial, the defeat of sleep; but today, even if he had 
been alone, sleep would have been impossible. His mind 
was racing. Him and not her. Was the governor privy to 
the trap? What was the trap? A tape recorder behind his 
chair? How easy everything was made for the detective 
nowadays. All the aids of science; drugs that sapped your 
powers of resistance, lie detectors. They were bound to 
get him. 

He’ll never let me alone, never, never, never, Maxwell 
told himself. He must suspect, even if he does not know. Pll 
have to be on my guard all the time. 'll have to fight him off, 


for Sylvia’s sake, for the child’s sake. 


That was the key point. He had come to see that now. 
He was fighting, not in his own defense but in defense of 
Sylvia and their child. He could not bring shame on 
them. How could a child face the world if its father was a 
murderer? The knowledge would haunt it all its life. It 
must be spared that shame. On the day when he knew for 
certain that Whittingham knew, he must find the remedy. 

What were they plotting for him, down there in James- 
town, Whittingham and the governor, with their traps and 
tricks? But they won't get me alive, he vowed: never, never. 


David Boyeur stood in front of his mirror and turned 
slowly round. He was wearing evening clothes for the first 
time. He had bought them in Trinidad, three months back. 
They had been made by an East Indian tailor. They had 
cost a hundred and thirty dollars. He had charged the cost 
against union funds. His conscience was clear on the 
morals of the transaction. The union’s representative 
needed to be well dressed. 

Probably some of the other guests were wondering at 


this moment how he would CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 


Copyright, 1956, by Alec Waugh 
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There was a faint smell 
of gardenias in the room. 
Sylvia’s scent. 
“A week of this will 
drive me mad,” 
Maxwell thought. 
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“My own hunch 
that having pushed 
casualness as far 
as we can, 

we are due for 

a reaction; that 
good manners will 
come to be 
admired and 
taught again.” 





Stressing party manners too 
early and too hard often works 
in the wrong direction. 


Good manners are 
often Just a 
question of taste. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


letter came recently 

from a reader of the 
JOURNAL who said, “Why 
do you belittle good man- 
ners? I couldn’t disagree 
with you more. All around 
I see children who can only 
be described as rude brats. 
Their parents don’t seem 
to mind being insulted and 
abused. I think it’s unfair to 
children to bring them up 
without a sense of consideration for others and 
a knowledge of what’s considered polite be- 
havior.” The fact that she nowhere mentioned 
any specific children made me picture a long- 
suffering grandmother whose daughter quotes 
Baby and Child Care at her every time she 
starts to open her mouth to complain. I guiltily 
looked up the section on manners and saw that 
it began with the sentence, ““Teaching a child 
to say ‘How d’do’ or ‘Thank you’ is really the 
least important step.” And the conclusion 
reads, “‘It isn’t wrong to tell a child how to be 
polite. I only mean that friendly feelings come 
first, that good manners then come naturally, 
and that pushing party politeness too early 
and too hard works in the wrong direction.” 

I agree that those sentences sound pretty 
negative (even though there are a couple of 
positive paragraphs in between), especially to 
a person who is indignant and looking for the 
culprit. 

Actually I feel the same way as the letter 
writer about most of the points she makes. 
I''m irritated by chronically rude children. | 
think their parents are doing them a disservice. 
I know that considerate individuals get further 
in the world—in making friends, in winning 
husbands and wives, in finding and holding 
jobs. They make life pleasant for everyone 
around them, and they bring out the pleasant- 
ness in others. And each individual has to 
learn most of his manners from his parents. 

I’m sure that practically all of you would 
agree to these points too. But all this agree- 


DR. SPOCK. 


ment is too easy to be worth much. We'll all 
differ when it comes to the questions: What 
kind of good manners? How far carried? At 
what ages? By what methods? 

Styles in manners are so very different at dif- 
ferent periods. In the Victorian age, well- 
brought-up children at the family dinner table 
were expected to be seen but not often heard. I 
wouldn’t have argued with the Victorians if 
that’s what they thought best, and I doubt that 
that kind of silence, in a family that was 
basically kind, would have hurt the child. 
Nowadays most of us parents want to hear our 
children’s conversation when it’s agreeable 
and as long as there’s enough chance for us to 
speak too. Much of the conversation of 
friendly children is fresher and more colorful 
than adult conversation, which sometimes has 
a tendency to run to complaints, weather and 
clichés. 

When I was in college in my own home town 
and my friends and I brought our girls to our 
house at prom time and football games, my 
mother was disappointed by the way we called 
each other by first names right after introduc- 
tion. She said that in her day young men and 
women called each other Mister and Miss until 
they had known each other for a long time. 
She said it was a big moment and a romantic 
milestone, which we were all missing, when a 
man said earnestly to a girl, ““Miss Jenkins, 
may I call you Marian?” I could see the point, 
but I couldn’t follow the example. 

A couple of generations back it was not per- 
missible for women to work on their make-up 
in public, but they have broken through that 
barrier all right. 

Manners are quite different, not only in dif- 
ferent parts of the world but even in different 
parts of our own country. Many properly 
brought up Europeans are shocked at the in- 
formality, breeziness, forwardness of Amer- 
ican children, even the ones that you and I 
would consider well behaved. (Americans, in 
turn, complain of the table manners of some 
well-bred Europeans: noisy eating, for in- 
stance, or stacking food high on the back of 
the fork by means of the knife.) In some ele- 
gant circles in Eastern American cities little 
girls are taught to curtsy when introduced to 
their parents’ friends. This is considered de- 
sirable, as a matter of course, by everybody 
concerned, and I’m sure it doesn’t upset the 
girls. But it would look mighty strange to most 
people from other parts of the country. In 
some places and groups it’s perfectly all right 
for a young man to comb his hair or use a nail 





file in public, but in others such behavior 
would be considered more shocking than an il- 
legal act. And think of the different attitudes 
about toothpicks. 

Sometimes when we are complaining of the 
manners of another adult or child we really 
mean we just don’t like that person. We pick 
on a manner of his which wouldn’t bother us 
at all in someone we enjoyed. I know that 
when I feel antagonistic toward someone I’m 
apt to be particularly irritated by any mouth 
noises he makes while eating. So I doubi 
whether anyone can make a catalogue of good 
manners which would exactly suit many other 
people. I think we have to come back to the 
spirit behind a child’s manners and the rela- 
tionship between him and other people. 

I sometimes think that human beings at 
three months of age are the friendliest they 
will ever be. They smile delightedly in response 
to a greeting from any other human being, 
whether he is young or old, irritating or 
charming, parent or stranger, ugly or hand- 
some. In fact, Dr. René Spitz, a psychiatrist 
who studied smiling in infants, found that they 
grinned at him and squirmed with pleasure 
even when he was wearing a horrible Hallow- 
een mask. To me this is one of the clear indi- 
cations that people are born with a preference 
to love rather than to hate—they have to be 
taught to hate. 

At five or six months some babies become 
uneasy when strangers come too close. Most 
one-year-olds will instantly run crying to their 
mothers if an outsider (such as a doctor) tries 
to touch them, and they'll back away from any 
unfamiliar adult who tries to start a conversa- 
tion too quickly. Much of this timidity and 
bashfulness continues past two years of age, 
and some of it past three. But underneath 
there is still the basic human friendliness. The 
one-year-old who has yelled bloody murder 
during his physical examination may, ten min- 
utes later, come over and put his hand on the 
doctor’s knee, or sweetly hand him a toy and 
then take it back. This latter trick may look 
like Indian giving, but it’s really an expression 
of generous companionableness at this age. 
Two-year-olds show their friendliness sooner 
than one-year-olds, and three-year-olds quicker 
still. Some four-year-olds are bolder than 
grownups. 

When I suggest that parents not push 
party manners at two and three it’s only be- 
cause I think you make a small child self-con- 
scious and leery of strangers by forcing him to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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oe nn Batchelder, beloved food 


writer, contributed wit, wisdom and 
poetry to our JOURNAL 
food pages for many years. 

JOURNAL readers knew her in a most 
personal way. They wrote to her as a 
friend—she was “Dear Annie” to millions. 

Mothers kept scrapbooks of her recipes 
for daughters getting married, who in 
turn started new ones for their own 
daughters. Men, too, were Annie fans. 

In her writing Annie gave generously 
not only of her culinary lore but of 
herself and her richly full life. 

In 1950 Bowling Green State University 
conferred upon her the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

She was “‘our Annie,” too—beloved by 
her associates and staff. Wherever 
Ann Batchelder was, there was good 
company—she was that kind of person. 

As a tribute to her we picture here 
a few of her favorite recipes, 
among those especially cherished and 
repeatedly asked for by JOURNAL readers, 
along with her own inimitable 
comments on these her favorite dishes. 


THE EDITORS: 


Bruce and Beatrice Gould. 


No one made of 


De ged Ane roy. 
Ann Batchelder save women of every land 


a pride of accomplishment. We loved her. 


cooking—ever—more poetry, more music, more art. 









lemon pie 

























our mouths to water 
anticipation and d 





“Cake is a frivolous food— 
light-minded, you know, 
This delicate white layer cake 
with rich creamy chocolate 
frosting is a superb creation 
designed for the betterment 
of the human race.” 





\ devoted reader, MARGARET C. TERRY 





Ann Batchelder’s favorite photo of herself—taken at 
the Journal Workshop some years ago. F, 

























“Ham hash, half ham, 
half potato, is an act of grace. 
Cooked in milk and well 
seasoned, it builds good will 
faster than a bargain 
and no regrets afterward.” 








“A chicken pie that is 
brown and fragrant—a hot, 
savory, bubbling delight— 
its crust concealing what 

we know is a deep pool of 

gravy filled with generous 

pieces of chicken.” | 
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“Fillet of sole thermidor. 
A good sauce is like love. Ny 
Merely a good collaboration. 
t of sole, or your old friend 
with bits of shrimp and lobster 
1g here and there in the 
tbrosial sauce, this sole 
dor is beautiful 
0 see, gorgeous to eat.” # 
















REFLECTION 
i , When these are gone, these blooms 
s aw “— of purple clover, | 
And all the roses in the garden dead, 
Who shall regard the wild geese 
Passing over, 
Or the wind blowing colder overhead? 
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pes on page 157. 




















—new ways, new times, new places! 


Ever butter up your family with hot buttered soup? Ever 
brighten up your husband's spirits with soup on the 
rocks? Ever wake yourself up with fragrant, flavorful soup 
for breakfast? 


No matter how, when or where you enjoy these soups, 
they‘re ever so good for you in so many ways. Their 





SOUP FOR SUNDAY BRUNCH 


A bowl of Campbell’s Chicken Gumbo — delicious chicken and 
vegetable soup packed with nourishment. Extra-good with waffles. 


SOUP ON THE BUFFET TABLE 


A decorative tureen filled to the brim with Beef Soup. A hearty, 
Stick-to-the-ribs soup for Sunday night or any night. 





SOUP ON THE ROCKS 


Cool, clear, refreshing! Campbell’s Bouillon poured right out of 
the can into glasses filled with ice cubes. Have it often! 


Take one can of Cream of Celery Soup. Whip it up with one can of 
milk and two eggs. Chill and serve — an extra-nourishing notion! 


SOUP FOR A BIRTHDAY 


Make it a party soup—a bowl of Campbell's Beef Noodle with 
candles on Melba toast. Good for children—and they'll love it. 





Surround a bowl of Vegetable Beef Soup with crackers, cheese... 
whatever you like. So quick, so easy, so good for you! 










LADIES' Homi 


aroma and steaming warmth whet the appetite. A variety 
of Campbell’s Soups supplies basic nutritional needs — 
proteins, vitamins, minerals —and liquids, too, to aid 
your digestion. 


As you look over these 21 new ideas — choose one to 
try tonight. 





SOUP AND THIMBLE DUMPLINGS 


Add herbs or spice to biscuit mix. Make finy 
Drop from a teaspoon, and simmer 5 min. in Scote 






SOUP NOGS 







SOUP AND A SWEET 


To help balance a rich dessert — have Vegetarian 
Soup with its nourishing green and yellow vegetables. 


# 
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SOUP-PLATE LUNCH SOUP AND SNIPPETS 


Cream of Asparagus Soup—with festive snippets cuf ¢ 
sliced process cheese—and slipped gently onto the su 






50UP FOR A LATE SUPPER 
§lo — dark, rich and savory — with sweet onions and 
yeese! Have it with a green salad and French bread! 





|SOUP ON THE SNACK BAR 


dper, any time—set out bowls of Campbell’s Clam 
n the kitchen lunch bar—and watch the family line up! 
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PASS THE SOUP TRAY 


iving room—pass ‘round mugs ef Cream of Mushroom 
bbles. Good before dinner, or as an evening snack. 
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SOUP AND CHEESE 


1 Bacon Soup. And on the side — your favorite cheese. 
fein combination for high-powered energy. 












‘i “> 
SOUP IN THE LUNCH BOX 


Green Pea Soup—creamy-smooth companion to sandwiches. Take 
it hot in a vacuum bottle—to school, work, or a picnicl 


HOT BUTTERED SOUP 


Glorious Tomato Soup in big, comfortable mugs — topped with a 
generous piece of butter. Hot, hearty and heavenly! 


SOUP THROUGH THE MEAL 


Enjoy a steaming cup of Consommé as any meal’s hot drink! 
Clear and tangy beef broth — makes everything taste better! 





SOUP AND FRUIT 


Light and bright for lunch—a bowl of Chicken Noodle Soup, a 
bunch of grapes or an apple, and maybe crackers ‘n cheese. 





SOUP FOR BREAKFAST 


Start the day with extra punch—serve cheering bowls of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup ‘round your breakfast table! 


SOUP AND POPCORN 


Fun for children and grownups, too! Big bowls of Campbell’s 
Cream of Chicken Soup garnished with buttered popcorn. 
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SOUP CAN MAKE THE MEAL 


SOUP FOR RELAXATION AND SLEEP 


Soothing as a bedtime fairy tale—a mug of golden-good Chicken 
with Rice Soup. Sweet dreams for Junior, Dad or Granddad! 


Have a hearty vegetable and meat soup like Campbell’s Pepper 
Pot. Make it with milk for an extra-good ‘n nourishing treat! 
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SOUPS SUPPLY BASIC NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 


PROTEINS—for upkeep and growth - CARBOHYDRATES—for energy 
VITAMINS and MINERALS—for vitality * LIQUIDS—for digestion 
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Linoleum cut of Knox’s Bridge, ° 
Valley Forge Park, Pennsylvania, 
in winter. 


ihe By Dr. A. Ross Pittman, M.D. 
terse 
Sly Natrol 


Line a Day 


1 Do you remember the big ginger cookies, the mince- 
meat turnovers and the chocolate cupcakes on the 
supper table? With cottage cheese and damson jam? 
Nostalgia, ’'m in your grasp! 


2 One thing I don’t hold with: poultry seasoning 
rubbed into beefsteak. Can’t a turkey have any pri- 
vacy? A little salt and pepper on the steak, yes. But 
after broiling. Only after broiling. 


3 Like tears from a wallflower’s cheeks, the dressing 
will roll off your salad unless the greens are dry, crisp 
and cold. 


4 What about a pink little shrimp, set like a pert little 
imp, right in the middle of a deviled egg? It’s a delicate 
morsel. And on/y a shrimp. 


5 And lemon peel in applesauce makes it taste like 
a lemon pippin even if it’s a russet that stayed out all 
last year. You knew it already? Well, I suspected that. 


6 Grilled chicken livers with curried rice and a touch 
of broiled bacon add charm to any supper table. And 
sometimes a little curry in an everyday cream soup 
makes a Sunday soup. But never in an oyster or clam 
stew. Never! 


7 Department of nostalgia: Big chafing dishes of 
creamed oysters with hot buttered toast or waffles on 
order. Deep-dish apple pie with shaved maple sugar 
and cream. Country sausage and buckwheats. And the 
crackle of the fire in the fading evening light. 


8 When the Gallup Poll is taken on cookies, the old- 
time filled cooky will come out first. I’ll bet on it. Dates 
and raisins and Banbury mixture will win the race. 


9 An old Vermont specialty is apple butter. Get hold 
of some, but don’t hang on to it. Split some squares 
of hot gingerbread. Spread with the apple butter. 
Put together. Cover with ginger-flavored whipped 
cream. And what have you got? Words fail me. 


10 The turn-the-other-cheekers get this: Take thin 
slices of bread. Brush one side with melted butter or 
margarine; on the other lay thin slices of ham, the 
same of sharp cheese. Roll up. Skewer with toothpicks. 
And these, my lambs, are put in the oven to get nice 


For Ann Batchelder’s Valentine Line a Day, 
your editors offer this collection from 
over the years to bring delight 
and inspiration to the millions of her 


friends among our readers. 


and brown and as crisp as ever was. Remember the 
buttered side is outside. Men may come along and eat 
them all, but what can you do? Nothing. 


11 Remembrance is for thinkers. Thinkers don’t for- 
get. A French pastry is a ruffle on the sleeve, but a 
perfect baked potato is a two-pants suit. (Not a quota- 
tion—Emerson didn’t think of it first.) 


12 These New England products are supreme: the 
lobster, the speckled trout and the buckwheat cake. 
The codfish cake is, like the sundial, secure on its 
pedestal. 


13 Little Lima beans need some encouragement to 
appear at their best. No bean wants to just be a bean 
and never grow up. Season the little fellers with a 
little minced parsley and minced chives. And use the 
regular seasonings too. My, what a difference imagina- 
tion makes! 


14 Vermonters always say that the only right sweeten- 
ing for squash or pumpkin pie is a cup of maple sirup. 
The old boosters! 


15 You needn’t wait to get hit on the head with a 
coconut in order to have coconut. You may now 
sprinkle the next curry with coconut right out of the 
box. But like all good things, use it lightly. 


16 Fruit juice used for the liquid in cupcakes gives 
you what? Fruit-juice cupcakes. Great. 


17 Don’t let your muffins go into a Victorian decline. 
Let them have dates! (At least a dozen to your usual 
muffin turnout.) 


18 And don’t be like the girl who said she couldn’t 
play golf. She couldn’t even hold a caddie! Try some 
new thing once in a while, like a little mint in some 
green-pea soup, and baked fish with cheese sauce 
seasoned with mustard. A kind of rarebit—or not. 


19 Never uncover the kettle when a dumpling is 
cooking. It swears by privacy. 


20 A new potato is like a baby in a satin bonnet. 
Impossible for anyone to resist it. Cook gently (the 
potato, you know), peel with care. Dress with melted 
butter or margarine, roll in chopped mint. Well, do 
you want anything better than that? You do? There’s 
nothing better than best. 


21 Down memory lane: That’s sour-milk gingerbread 
eaten hot for supper, with gobs of maple-flavored 
whipped cream! Ah youth, ah figure! 


22 A fruit cup that’s sort of compelling is made so by 
putting in a ball of lemon or ginger-ale sherbet. My, 
Mabel, ain’t it refreshing! 


23 Strive for perfection. Rembrandt did, and see 
where he got. A dish of macaroni and meat balls can 
be a poem. A rasher of bacon and a fried egg can make 
the mouth water. See that it does. 


24 Minced clams in the corn chowder not only add 
a lot to the chowder, but the two together turn out a 
one-dish luncheon. 


25 Little thin slices of freshly baked ham, spread with 
prepared mustard and sandwiched into hot, split, but- 
tered baking-powder biscuits, are as popular at a party 
as Clark Gable at a barn dance. 


26 Nobody can cook without a cookbook. Unless it’s 
a professional, and they have them too. A good cook- 
book is as necessary as the cap on Whistler’s mother. 
My last word on cookbooks—but not on recipes. 


27 To serve with roast lamb, try grape jelly sprinkled 
with finely chopped mint. Even leftover lamb perks up 
when garnished so. 


28 A dash of lemon juice in clear veal or chicken 
broth is like the unexpected crocus. Where did it come 
from? From imagination plus a lemon. 


29 Nothing more to say about February except that 
it’s about the toughest month, and no one need tell 
me that the weather’s so ‘“‘bright and snappy.”’ I don’t 
want to hear a thing about it; I like happier topics. 
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No other cleanser are 


cleanses more deeply—Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses by 
molecular action. Tiny molecules of pure oils and mois- 






ture work down between the upper skin cells, where dirt 


hides, and literally float it out. In only 3 minutes a day 


complete nighttime—daytime beauty care 

emoves make-up more completely—Some cleansers remove oily 
make-up. Others remove dry make-up and powder. 

Pond’s Cold Cream removes both. Leaves pore openings 





really clean, unclogged, free. 


is dryness faster ... makes skin softer . . . lovelier—Pond’s quick- LEANSin, 
penetrating creaminess instantly restores vital oils and 


a moisture to dried-out flaky skin. Keeps skin looking Pp NDS os 


| fresh, satin-soft, young. CG 7, mn. 
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Each night—take less than 3 minutes to deep- 
cleanse your skin with Pond’s Cold Cream, the 
most successful deep-cleansing cream in the world. 


During the day 
special make-up to glorify that 
fresh, clean look! 


Never smother your complexion under heavy, 
skin-coarsening make-up! Keep that just-creamed, 
radiant, smooth look with Pond’s lovely, sheer 
powder base—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. So unlike 
old-fashioned, greasy make-ups, it never streaks or 
discolors, never turns shiny. /t’s completely grease- 
less! Smooth on a touch of the cream in the 
morning and look fresh and sweet for hours. 


Protects skin against loss of 
precious moisture 


Just a touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream beneath 
your make-up safeguards your complexion all 
day. Keeps precious moisture in... moisture that 
gives your skin that young, dewy freshness. 


Completely nongreasy — 
holds powder longer! 


Mt. Anory © Cental . b: —the former Miss Lucile Harris of Tuxedo 


Park, is one of New York’s most active young social leaders. She gives much 
of her time to the Visiting Nurse Service of New York and to the Salvation 
Army; she runs two households (the Carharts’ Park Avenue apartment and 
their home at Southampton); and she travels a great deal with her husband. 
“Our safari in East Africa was the most thrilling trip,” Mrs. Carhart says, 
“except for the violent dust storms—so hard on my skin. ve never been so 
grateful for Pond’s Cold Cream. No facial cleanser does such a complete 
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deep cleansing or is so wonderfully softening. 
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appear, saying to themselves, “Poor fellow. 
He won’t have a tuxedo. He’ll feel embar- 
rassed. We must put him at his ease.”? Put him 
at his ease, my foot. 


head first over one shoulder, then over the 
other. My, but it was something. The high 
squared shoulders, the tight fit over the hips, 
the narrow waist, the long-skirted coat; that 
East Indian had known his job. And then the 
accessories: the thin long tie like those he had 





























ISLAND IN THE SUN 
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seen in the Hollywood movie papers, and the 
satin waistcoat embroidered with flowers in 
gold thread. He’d show them. 

Boyeur and Muriel arrived at G. H. at eight 
minutes to the hour. Julian Fleury was at that 
moment calling impatiently to his son, “Hurry 
up now, Maxwell, for heaven’s sake. We're go- 
ing to be late.” 

“Two minutes, father, not a second more.” 

It took five minutes to drive up to G. H. His 
father always fussed about the time, and Max- 


As he turned slowly round, he twisted his 
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well was resolved to arrive last. He wanted to 
see how the stage had been set out for him; 
how the enemy’s forces were disposed, and 
who the enemy were. He wanted to see the 
whole order of battle in a glance. 

They arrived at two minutes to eight. 

“I thought you weren’t going to make it,” 
Archer said. He did not appear, however, in 
the least flustered. That, Maxwell reflected, 
was one of his chief merits. If a guest was late, 
it was the guest’s fault, not his. 

“What was all this mystery about??? Max- 
well inquired. 

“You'll see.”’ 

Archer led the Fleurys into the room. “‘This 
is one of the fortunate occasions when I don’t 
have to bother about introductions,’ Archer 
said. 

Maxwell looked round him. He saw young 
Templeton and Mavis Norman and Doris 
Kellaway. The usual group; what was the 
mystery? His eye ran on, to be checked in sud- 
den relieved recognition. David Boyeur. Of 
course. Now he understood. He had no cause 
to be alarmed. Boyeur started too. He, on the 
other hand, was puzzled. Why was young 
Fleury here? He met Maxwell’s stare and held 
it. Young puppy, damned young puppy. 

A door slammed upstairs. The governor 
stood at the head of the stairway, paused, 
looked down at his guests, then slowly came 
down the stairs to welcome them. He was 
dressed informally in tight-fitting dark-blue 
patrol trousers with a white tunic, high-but- 
toned at the neck. Muriel found it hard not to 
gasp. She had never guessed that he could look 
so impressive. 

As soon as the governor had shaken hands 
with his guests, cocktails were served. Boyeur 
shook his head, but at dinner he allowed the 
butler to fill his glass with wine. He was feeling 
nervous. It was the first time that he had dined 
at G. H. Its mixture of informality and cere- 
mony made him feel awkward. 

Fourteen places were laid. General conver- 
sation was impossible. Mavis Norman was on 
his left. He did not find it easy to talk to her. 
He had always been told that she was the 
liveliest of the unmarried Country Club set. 
But she did not have much to say for herself. 
Small talk was not his line. A pause between 
them lengthened. On his right Mrs. Norman 
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was occupied with Julian Fle 
round the table. He felt conspic 
silent while everyone else was b 
in talk. , 

Muriel, placed on the govern¢ 
talking easily, it seemed, to Ma 
Boyeur looked resentfully at 
fully and enviously too. Maxy 
Muriel at her ease, whereas he 
failed to hold Mavis’ interest, — 

Doris Kellaway was sitting ne; 
Young Archer was on the other| 
Archer, too, was thoroughly at } 
yeur concentrated on Archer. Hel) 
Margot had created a bond bet 

Boyeur looked at Archer envio} 
resentfully as he had at Maxwell 
the cut of Archer’s dinner jacket; 
single-breasted, and hung loosely ¢ 
ders. His tie was of a uta 
style, a prewar tie, judging fron 
magazines. It was slightly aslant y 
Yet at the same time Arche; 
dressed. He made Boyeur, wit 
shoulders and fancy waistco 
dressed. Wasn’t the test of a 
way he wore evening dress? Th 
had always read. 

Boyeur turned his attention fre 
Julian Fleury, who was wearin 
winged collar and a plain stiff 
with a single black pearl stud. Y 
collar and shirt like that in th 
zines. Yet Julian Fleury loo 
in the same way that young Arc 

Boyeur felt awkward, emba 
there silent. A lot to learn, yes. 
learn it. He was disdainful, 
show them. 

Sylvia realized that Maxwell had 
ing at her. He smiled as t 
warmly, tenderly, adoringly. 
back her lips framed a kiss. 
closed his eyes. It was the firs’ 
had looked at him like that 
Four months ago he had not b 
ble. Four months ago he had 
with jealousy, ready to fancy 
lover. How incredible that see: 
four months would it seem as 
he had fancied Whittingham s 
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epxgness because he had suspected 
pay was a trap concocted between 
sd t} policeman. Instead it was a trap 
eur, he old boy would give him the 
inner, he supposed. 

yelllad guessed correctly. The goy- 
dn}move down to take the seat Mrs. 
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ie He on my right, David; Maxwell, 
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eynor paused, looking round him. 
abit to execute tactics that he had 
= cvhen he was a colonel, when two 
fids had quarreled. 

fe,” he said, “you two are at outs, 
on’t want to interfere with your 
. There are rights and wrongs on 
ere always are when two decent 
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il. You will, of 
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s matter of form, 
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4 though I do want you to respect 
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own way, is working for the is- 
. What I want you to do now, in 
hat, is to shake hands across the 


us to live in. 


y nO means unimpressive, Archer 
e general was himself an impres- 
/ with his row of medals, his crown 
d swords on the shoulder, at the 
‘is long table in the high-backed 
the royal portraits above the man- 
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ally the two young men stood up, 
» stretched across the table. As their 
ne A.D.C. would have given a great 
ve been able to know what manner 
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r profiles told him nothing. 

hat’s settled now,” the governor 
p that port moving, Denis. I don’t 
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walked across the lawn. The air 
ind scented with jasmine. A large 
20 ship was at anchor, its portholes 
ted in the water. It was its maiden 
id the gangway was festal with elec- 
There was no moon, but the sky was 
he could see the white wash of 
nm the reef. Men who had traveled 
d him that there was little as lovely 
das this. He stood there, his mind a 
nreflecting enjoyment of its beauty. 
drawing room came the sound of 
phonograph. Perhaps they were 
Je must be getting back; through 
ained windows he could see Sylvia’s 
1 in profile against pale green pan- 
nembered how across the table her 
med that kiss. No shame must ever 
er through him. If the law’s hand 
to fall on him, he would know how 
s clutch. 


SOOO OOM 


This country will not be a 
really good place for any 
of us to live in if it is nota 
really good place for all of 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


There was no dancing after all. Not enough 
young men, Maxwell supposed. The phono- 
graph had been turned on softly, so that con- 
versation could be continued. Jocelyn and 
Archer were together and he joined them. 

“Do you write novels as well as poems?’’ he 
asked. 

“Tve done some short stories. I’m meaning 
to get down to a novel soon.” 

“Your characters commit suicide, don’t 
they?” 

“Now and again, of course.” 

“How do they do it?” 

“It depends where they are. If they are in 
Canada, I'd make them walk out into the 
snow. That’s painless—almost pleasant, I 
believe. But that wouldn’t be a good idea if I 
were writing a West Indian novel.” 

“If you were going to commit suicide your- 
self, how would you do it?” 

“The easiest way, with sleeping pills.’ 

“What about taking too many? Isn’t there 
that danger?” 


Aitcher shook his head. “Not with pheno- 
barbitone. Morphia can trick you, but not 
phenobarbitone. Thirty grains and home you 
go. Of course if you’ve been in the habit of 
taking it regularly, you’d have to give yourself 
a larger dose.” 

“But everyone would know that you had 
taken it.” 

“Naturally.” 

“That might defeat the whole point of it. 
Suppose one of your characters wanted to 
commit suicide so no one would suspect it was 
suicide. How would you make him do it?” 

“It would be easy if he 
was a man,”’ Jocelyn inter- 
jected. “‘He could book a 
passage on one of those 
Dutch cargo boats that 
take only twelve passengers 
and don’t carry a doctor. 
He could take sleeping pills 
and be found dead in the 
morning. No one would 
know what was wrong and 
they'd have to bury him 
right away. He’d be reported ‘Died at 
sea.’”” 

“Why couldn’t a woman do that?” 

“They won’t take a woman passenger on 
that kind of boat, unless she’s with her hus- 
band or another woman.” 

Archer looked at her with surprise and in- 
terest. She must have thought about suicide a 
lot. He, as a writer, had to know something 
about the various fates that might befall his 
characters. He had to know about suicide and 
illness and law-court procedure. She did not. 
She must have considered suicide as a serious 
personal problem. She must have been des- 
perately unhappy before Euan had turned up. 

He pulled himself together. Off again into a 
daydream. The writer’s occupational liability. 
He was an A.D.C. and his present and imme- 
diate job was to see that the party fulfilled its 
function. And there, as the proof that it was 
not doing so, was David Boyeur, glum and 
silent. He excused himself and went across. 

For a minute or so he, too, sat silent while 
Mr. Norman enlarged on the necessity for 
more tennis courts asa bait for tourists; then he 
touched Boyeur’s knee. 

“TI wonder if you’ve seen the G. H. collec- 
tion of West Indian prints. They keep them 
upstairs. They might amuse you.” 

He took Boyeur up to the chief guest bed- 
room. They were eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century color prints. They had a charm- 
ing period quality. They had not the accuracy 
of a photograph, but they had the feel of the 
place. There were one or two of Santa Marta. 
There had been much construction since the 
drawings had been made: a swamp had been 
reclaimed, wharves had been built; but there 
was no doubt that it was the carénage. With 
a modern photograph you might have had to 
look more than once. 

Boyeur peered into it, noting this change 
and that. He took a pride that was touching in 
the island of his birth. Archer could not help 
liking him. There was something ingenuous 
about him. He wondered if Boyeur knew about 
himself and Margot; he presumed he did. He 
wondered if there was anything that he could 
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Can you help your heart “tick” longer, too? 


Sometimes a clock that has kept perfect 
time over the years will get temporarily out 
of order. With an expert’s skilled attention, 
however, it can go on ticking again for 
many, many years to come. The same is 
true of your heart. 


There are a number of things that can 
happen to your heart. Among the more 
serious of these is the form of heart disease 
due to hardening of the coronary arteries. 


The coronary arteries nourish the heart 
itself. They are truly the “‘life lines’’ which 
make it possible for the heart to beat some 
2,700,000,000 times during the Biblical age 
of three score years and ten. 


Heart disease caused by coronary-artery 
troubleis becoming increasingly recognized. 
In fact, many of the conditions vaguely 
called “heart trouble” or “heart attack” 
are caused by partial or complete blocking 
of the blood flow at some point in the 
coronary arteries. The common form of 
such occlusions is known as coronary 
thrombosis. 


The outlook for those who have had 
coronary thrombosis is good and is steadily 
improving. Studies show that four out of 
five recover from first attacks of this severe 
form of coronary heart disease. 


Today, the great majority of those who 
successfully withstand their first attack can, 
if the heart has repaired itself through rest 
and skilled medical care, safely resume 
activities with little or moderate restriction. 


In fact, many such people have not only 
been able to resume full-time work involv- 
ing great responsibility, but have continued 
at work for many years. Indeed, being 
at work was actually “good medicine.” 





Thousands of other people with various 
heart impairments are also living happily 
and filling useful places in life. They can do 
so because they have learned, with their 
doctor’s help, how to lift the important 
removable burdens from the heart—such 
as those imposed by overweight, strenuous 
and prolonged physical activity, fatigue 
and emotional upsets. 


These examples should bring new hope 
and comforting reassurance to all of us. 
We cannot be complacent, however, about 
heart disease, for it continues to be the 
leading cause of death in our country. So, 
if you are approaching middle age, now is 
the time to do these things to help protect 
your heart: 


1. Keep your weight down. If you are 
overweight, follow your doctor’s sugges- 
tions to bring it down. 


2. Exercise regularly, but moderately. 
Stop before you get overtired. 


3. Have periodic health examinations. 
Never wait for heart symptoms to jolt you 
into seeing your doctor. 


4. Follow your doctor’s advice about 
healthful living habits, particularly as re- 
gards diet and rest. 


Remember, the normal heart is strong, 
with a great reserve of power and a won- 
derful capacity for comeback. Even an im- 
paired heart can carry on and, with sen- 
sible care, usually be expected to do its job 
to a ripe old age. 


If you want to know more about this 
subject, write for your free copy of Metro- 
politan’s booklet entitled Your Heart, which 
tells more about protecting a healthy heart 
and caring for the impaired heart. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y.10,N. Y. 





Please send me free 
booklet 256-J, Your Heart. 
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Cty State 
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hing. with Boyeur, if one had the 
yubt of what was the right thing todo. 
e mentality. That’s what’s wrong 
> people,” Boyeur was continuing. 
n’t understand freedom. I'll give 
ample. Find a man who’s never seen 
| fired. Give him a revolver. Tell him 
pulls the trigger, there’ll be an explo- 
1/2 bullet will fly out that can kill any- 
. He'll nod his head, say ‘Yes, yes’ in 
yt. But he won’t understand what 
ing about till he’s seen a revolver 
ihe’s seen someone fall down with a 
| his shoulder. We’ve given the Negro 
alent of a revolver, but he hasn’t seen 
jdamage he can do with it. The vote, 
i-o strike; teach him his power. That’s 
e got to do.” 
hat I’ve got to do, Boyeur told him- 
th these stuck-up prigs a lesson. They 
ed him, brought him up here on false 
; led him to think a parity was being 
is honor. 
1 you rang me up, you said that H. E. 
Nn opportunity of wishing Muriel and 
luck. Did he tell you to say that?” 


hat wasn’t the real reason for the 
is it? He wanted to get me at the same 
the Fleurys. He wanted a showdown 
iat legislative-council meeting. That 
~eal reason for the dinner, wasn’t it?” 
’ Archer did not hesitate over that 
ere was no point in lying when you 
ikely to be believed. 

ought,” said Boyeur. ““AsI thought.” 
ad tricked him here; taken him off 
, Staged their showdown and made 
e hands with that conceited puppy. 
Maxwell Fleury where he got off. 
governor, too, and the whole pack of 
e’d demand of the Planters’ Associa- 
) per cent rise in wages for field labor- 
give them a two-day ultimatum. And 
idn’t come to heel, he’d call a general 
Je’d show his men what a revolver 
) when you pull the trigger. 


r’s ultimatum was delivered at ten 
next morning. It was the sole topic of 
ition two hours later in the Jamestown 
radshaw happened to be there. 

ere any chance of the planters’ agree- 
> inquired. 

eatall,”’ they told him. 

Boyeur call the strike off?”’ 

s were shaken. “It’s very doubtful. 
iffed before. He’ll find some way of 
ace. There’ll be a conference. He’ll 
dllowers that a wise shopkeeper always 
high price to start with, so that he 
s down, not up.” 

sradshaw himself did not agree. He 
pon Boyeur after lunch. 


“Do you know what they’re saying about 
you in the club?” 

Boyeur laughed when Bradshaw told him 
what they had said. ‘““What did you say?” 
Boyeur asked. 

“T didn’t say anything, but I know what I 
thought.” 

“What did you think?” 

“That you can’t afford to call ‘Wolf, wolf’ 
again.” 

“Have I ever called it?”’ 

“They think you have. They say you’ve 
kept this strike like a joker, up your sleeve. 
They say that you are trying to make the pub- 
lic forget that you were expelled from the leg- 
islative council.” 


N. one had said quite that, but Bradshaw 
knew Boyeur well enough to suspect that that 
had been one of the reasons for his action. 

“Thank you for telling me,”’ Boyeur said. 

Bradshaw went straight to the cable office. 
He had already written his copy. Thirty-six 
hours later it appeared in the Baltimore Star. 

“IT was wrong,” it ran, “in believing that 
the threatened eruption of the political vol- 
cano in Santa Marta has subsided. Far from 
it. David Boyeur, who was expelled from the 
legislative-council meeting for breach of man- 
ners, has taken his revenge by issuing an ulti- 
matum to the Planters’ Association. A 20 per 
cent wage increase for all field laborers or a 
general strike in two days’ time. The planters 
believe Boyeur is bluffing, but he is not. The 
general strike will begin on Friday. No one 
can tell what will happen. Boyeur’s prestige is 
at stake. The governor is a soldier. He is ac- 
customed to striking swiftly and striking hard. 
But, without any doubt, the volcano is erupt- 
ing.” 

Twenty-four hours later the article reached 
the Colonial Office in Whitehall. The minister 
read it with irritation. 

Templeton had complained that the min- 
ister was getting jumpy. He was. This was a 
crucial point in his career. The wave of na- 
tionalism was getting out of hand, not only in 
the British colonies but in the French as well. 
Morocco was a tinderbox, and events in 
Morocco were influencing the nationalists in 
British Africa. A go-slow directive had been 
issued to the Colonial Office. ‘We don’t want 
any more trouble,” the minister had been 
told, “but if there is trouble, we want you to 
come down hard on it.”” Damn Santa Marta, 
thought the minister. 

He reread Bradshaw’s article. Better fore- 
stall the danger by a premature show of force. 
There was a destroyer in the Caribbean, the 
Cheltenham, on a training cruise. Best send it 
straight to Jamestown. 

The minister rang for his secretary. ““Get in 
touch with the Admiralty, tell them that we 
are expecting trouble in Santa Marta, we’d 
want the Cheltenham there straightaway. It'll 
mean my having to speak to someone per- 
sonally. Find out who that someone is. Then 
cable Templeton not to worry, tell him the 
Cheltenham is on its way.” 

When the cable reached Santa Marta, its 
recipient smiled. Poor old Bobbie. What a 
panic he was in. Still, he supposed it didn’t 
matter. It would be pleasant to have a man-of- 
war at anchor. It would be a diversion for the 
islanders. 

That morning there was a meeting of the 
executive council. 

“IT have what I am sure will be reassuring 
news for you,”’ the governor informed them. 

To his surprise, the news proved anything 
but welcome, particularly to Norman. 

“Nothing could do more harm to our plans 
for attracting tourists to the island. We shall 
undo all the good that we have done in enter- 
taining those journalists. They are back now 
in America; we cannot explain to them what 
the true situation is. They will present an 
alarmist picture of conditions here. They will 
scare tourists away. Look what happened in 
Grenada.” 

In Grenada there had been a general strike. 
There had been incidents on the estates, a 
warship had been hurried to the rescue, blue- 
jackets had been landed, tourists had been 
evacuated and it had taken the tourist trade in 
Grenada several seasons to recover. 

*‘We don’t want that to happen here,”’ said 
Norman, 


He spoke with such vigor that the governor 
was impressed. When the meeting was over, 
he sent for Whittingham. 

“I’m speaking to you off the record. I should 
like to stop that warship coming here. I am 
assured that it will be bad publicity for the 
island’s tourist trade. It was a point that I will 
admit hadn’t occurred to me. How much 
actual danger is there?” 

As Whittingham hesitated, the governor 
produced his final selling point, the one that 
would be most likely to influence Whitting- 
ham. 

“Tl tell you how it strikes me: we ought to 
have sufficient forces in this colony to main- 
tain order here. If we haven’t, then we should 
strengthen our police forces. We ought to be 
self-sufficient. Are we? But remember I’m not 
going to hold it against you if there is greater 
trouble than we have a reason to expect.” 

To that question, Whittingham could give 
only one answer. “‘I should have welcomed a 
man-of-war in the harbor, sir, because its 


THE LITTLE GIRL 


By EDITH BENEDICT HAWES 


She was chubby; 

She was three; 

A pocket trimmed 

Her pretty new dress. 

She must have thought 
“How funny are people 
Always to be asking 

‘What is this?’ 

Can’t they see that it is just 
A hashkernief?”’ 


presence would have acted as a deterrent, but 
I’m sure that we have enough forces to deal 
with any trouble that can arise.” 

“Thank you; and remember, I promise you 
that this is off the record.” 

The governor drafted his Whitehall signal: 


TOURIST BOARD CONVINCED THAT UNEX- 
PECTED ARRIVAL OF BATTLESHIP WILL SCARE 
AWAY TOURISTS AS HAPPENED GRENADA. 
CHIEF POLICE OFFICER UNOFFICIALLY CON- 
SIDERS LOCAL POLICE ADEQUATE ANY LOCAL 
EMERGENCY. EARNESTLY REQUEST YOU 
CANCEL ORDERS CHELTENHAM. 


The minister shrugged when he read the 
message. Trust the man on the spot; yes, that 
was all very well in principle. But it was the 
man who appointed the man to the spot who 
was ultimately responsible. He couldn’t afford 
to make a mistake about Santa Marta. If his 
head were to go in the Cabinet reshuffle 
No, he couldn’t have trouble in Santa Marta. 

He compromised. Then signaled Temple- 

ton: 
ACCEPT YOUR MAN-ON-THE-SPOT DECISION. 
CHELTENHAM WILL BE WITHIN HALF-DAY 
SAIL FOR NEXT TWO WEEKS. SUMMON IF 
SITUATION WORSENS. 


On the first Monday of the strike Carl 
Bradshaw sat on the veranda of the Con- 
tinental Hotel after breakfast in a mood of ir- 
ritated doubt. He had canceled his passage to 
New York, counseled by his nose for copy to 
stay on, but nothing seemed to be happening. 
Buses had come in from the districts crowded 
with chattering peasants. The shops were 
open; cars went honking by. It looked like 
any other day. 

That was what he was thinking at half past 
nine. Ten minutes later he was alert, curious, 
his antennae stretched. A station wagon had 
drawn up outside the hotel. Mr. Perkins was 
at the wheel. His wife was beside him. Their 
two children were in the back. They were 
carrying a great deal of luggage. 

Bradshaw left the veranda and sauntered to 
the reception desk. Mrs. Perkins was de- 
manding accommodation for herself and for 
her children. 
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*“No,”’ she was saying. ““One room will not 
be sufficient. Two double rooms, if you please. 
My husband is returning to his estate this 
afternoon. But I am convinced that he will be 
back by Wednesday. It is not safe out there.” 

Bradshaw was relieved. So his hunch had 
been right. ‘“‘What’s happened?” he asked. 

“Nothing so far; but I heard those drums in 
the hills. I could hear them all round me. And 
there were fires in the cane fields. There’ll be 
trouble right enough. Frank can go back 
there if he wants, but I shall not be surprised if 
he is back within a week, with the house 
burned down.” 

“What about 
asked. 

“They haven’t made their minds up yet. 
It’s very foolish of them, in view of Sylvia’s 
condition. That’s what I told them this morn- 
ing. It’s no good being wise after the event.” 


the Fleurys?’ Bradshaw 


Wise after the event. It was what Maxwell 
himself had felt as he watched the Perkins 
station wagon curve down the road. “I sup- 
pose they are really right,” he had said to 
Sylvia. 

“IT suppose they are.” 

In his own mind he had no doubt they were, 
yet he was chained by a complete inertia. 
There was a ghostly silence over the estate. He 
had gone out as usual before breakfast to the 
buccan for the morning roll call. Nobody had 
been there but the manager. They had dis- 
cussed the various problems incidental to the 
strike. He had returned to breakfast with the 
prospect of an idle, empty day ahead of him. 
Nothing to do and Sylvia to idle with. 

““Why don’t we take our lunch down to the 
beach?” he said. 

“Why don’t we?” 

The beach was empty. On the whole, Santa 
Martans preferred bathing in the streams. It 
was for the most part only those who had been 
subjected to urban influence who enjoyed the 
beaches. In Jamestown Sylvia would not have 
worn a Bikini. But here she did. 

“IT shan’t be able to wear one of these much 
longer,’ she said laughingly. 

No change in her figure was apparent yet. 
She was like a flower in the instant of its fullest 
bloom: she had never seemed more beautiful. 
She would never, he warned himself, look so 
beautiful again. It gave him a sense of awe. 
Let his eyes delight in this beauty, of which 
they would be robbed so soon. He had a 
“last time’ feeling. Never again, he warned 
himself, never again. Make the most of it. 


They swam and sat on a rock and threw 
pebbles at a tree stump. Then they swam 
again. : 

“It’s like a honeymoon today,” he said. 

“Every day is like a honeymoon now,” she 
answered. 

Lunch made them drowsy. They laid out 
their towels on the sand and fixed up their 
empty lunch bag as a pillow, but the sand flies 
began to settle and bite the moment they were 
motionless. 

“It’s no good,” she said, “we'd best go 
back.”” 


She curled into his arms under the mos- 
quito net and for once the pressure of her 
head upon his shoulder did not disturb him. 

It was the late-afternoon sun shining in his 
face that woke him. He blinked, looked at the 
bedside clock: twenty to four. That he should 
have slept so long! He laid his head back be- 
side hers on the pillow. If only it could be 
always this way. This was what a honeymoon 
should be. 

It was in a honeymoon mood that later they 
sauntered together round the outbuildings to 
see if the pigs and chickens had been fed and 
the horses watered. 

“It’s nice without any of the workers here. 
It seems so much more our own,”’ she said. 

No sounds came from the village across the 
bay, no steel bands practicing. Was there an 
omen in the silence? He did not know; he did 
not care. Tomorrow could take care of that. 

It was in a honeymoon mood that on their 
return he joined her on the veranda; he had 
brought out the phonograph. He did not want 
this evening to rely on the caprice of a con- 
ductor. He wanted to choose his own favorite 
records. Some new, some very old. Small 
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character” — 


Lines on your husband’s face 


but on sou. they spell’ mille age'l 









Drie lete 


It’s not unusual at 19—to see the 
first little warnings of dry skin. Be- 
cause even before a girl is out of her 
teens, the skin’s natural softening 
oils may start to dry out. 

Soon, little dry crinkles creep in 
around your eyes, tiny dry patterns 
groove your forehead, and flaky bits 
of skin roughen up your complexion. 
By 40, the skin can lose up to 20% 
of its own softening oil. 

To prevent the “‘middle-aging”’ 
effects of dry skin—you must replace 
natural skin oils every day! 


You can’t expect a thin liquid 

to do the work of a rich cream 
Parched, dry skin needs more than 
surface oiling with a thin liquid. It 
needs the deep-softening benefits of a 
quick-penetrating, rich cream. 


Perhaps you’ve noticed—with each passing 
year, with each new crease and furrow, a 
man’s face becomes more interesting, more 
distinguished! But, these same lines on 2 
woman are her bitterest enemies! Because 
to his face— 


while they add “importance” 


they just add years to yours! 


Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is today’s 
leading dry skin care. Three special 
features make it unusually effective: 


1. It’s extra rich in lanolin, the oil most 
like your own natural skin softeners. 


2. Homogenized lanolin. The lanolin in 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is not ordinary 
lanolin—it’s homogenized into micro- 
scopic particles that penetrate dry skin 
faster, deeper. 

3. The special emulsifier in Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream restores moisture, ‘‘dewi- 
ness’ to dried-out surface skin, 


Tonight—see how quickly Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream smooths out dry crow’s 
feet and little lines, really deep-softens 
crepe-y, dry skin. Get a large jar of 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream—a season’s 
supply for less than one dollar! 


Really rich and quick-penetrating, 


So effective— 

more women use it 
than any other 
dry skin care 
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Hotel. .. . You Ought to be in Pictures. ... 
People Will Say We’re in Love. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “that song 
you sang when we were driving into James- 
town?” 

“T gave my love a cherry?” 

“Yes, that one.” 

She began to sing it: 


“T gave my love a story 
Without an end. 
I gave my love a baby 
With no cryin.” 


He answered with the repeated queries: 


“How can there be a cherry 
Without a stone? 
How can there be a chicken 
Without a bone?” 


Her reply came back clear and sweet: 


“The story of ‘I love yow 
It has no end. 
A baby when it’s sleepin’ 
Has no cryin.” 
“It seems to mean more now,”’ she said. 

“Yes, it means more now.” 

The sun sank toward the sea. The horizon 
was strewn with clouds. Every second a new 
shade of color flamed and faded. The ragged 
plantain leaves assumed a deeper color. 

“This is the first day that we’ve ever had 
here, just ourselves,’ she said. 

There could not be many more such days, he 
told himself. 

“I’ve had a funny thought,”’ she said. ““Two 
years ago, three years, for as long really as I 
can remember anything, when I’ve been to the 
cinema I’ve thought how wonderful it would 
be to have one of those immense palace kinds 
of house—the Hollywood Long Island type, 
with a swimming pool and butlers and twenty 
people sitting down to dinner. But this last 
two weeks I’ve been thinking of the films that 
I did not notice at the time, films that took 
place in some small town in New England, 
with a succession of wooden houses painted 
white and green, set back from the road with 
the grass very green and elm trees everywhere 
and at the end of the road, above the trees, the 
thin white spire of a church. And the houses 
inside are very simple, all except the kitchen, 
which has wonderful gadgets for washing 
dishes and getting rid of garbage; with that 
kind of kitchen you don’t need servants, and 
the husband gets up first and fixes breakfast, 
and the wife comes down in trousers and a 
shirt, with her hair tied up in a handkerchief. 
And he has to go into the big town by train; 
they’ve only one car, so she has to go to the 
station with him, to drive the car back. 

“Then she gets down to her household 
chores. She drives into the village to do her 
marketing. And there’ll be friends to gossip 
with and she’ll call the men who serve her by 
their Christian names. And then she goes back 
home and fixes herself a sandwich and a cup 
of coffee. 

‘“‘There’s a lot to keep her busy through the 
afternoon. Then it’s five o’clock, and she takes 
a shower and puts on something that’s very 
crisp and drives down to the station and the 
sight of her, sitting there at the wheel, is his 
reward for all his hours at a desk. 


H..; tired and they don’t talk much as she 
drives him back. ‘I'll fix a drink while you get 
changed,’ she says. 

“And when he comes back into the living 
room in a casual open-at-the-neck sports 
shirt, she’s waiting with a cool frothing con- 
coction. And she tells him what she’s done 
during the day and he tells her about the 
office. And they’ll eat when they feel like eat- 
ing, not when a maid announces dinner. 
They'll sit as long as they like over the table. 
It’s their own life to do what they like with, 
and I’ve been thinking over that kind of life 
these last three weeks. That’s how I'd like to 
live, ina New England village; not as they do 
in Hollywood and Long Island with swimming 
pools and lots of butlers.” 

She spoke slowly, in a drowsy, dreamy 
voice. It was her way of telling him she was in 
love with him. He replied in the same key, 


“remember that. I must run round to the 
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obliquely. He put on a record: If 
Love, the Whole World is Crazy, 


if 
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Maxwell was wakened by the g 
drums. The room was dark; the m/ 
set. He raised himself upon his elf 
looked at the bedside clock. Fiye 
five. It would be light in half an hour, 
rested and refreshed. He had had all { 
he needed. No wonder the drums had 
him. It was strange, though, that the 
be being played so late. The men m| 
been up all night. 


A 


SS a  <- & 


Siow, with the maddening rhyt 
never reached a climax, the dull thu 
drums beat across the cane fields. It to 
nerves, fired one’s blood. Night after} 
this, followed by long days of slumbef 
effect might they not have on men wh 
used to long hours of manual ijabop 
heavy sun? ) 

Sylvia had to go to Jamestown. Thi 
no doubt of that. He lay back on the| 
waiting for the sky to lighten, for the | 
the drums to cease. He was ina mood} 
had heard described as “happy-sad 
honeymoon was over, but at least 
known what a real honeymoon was li} 

They left shortly before nine. Syly 
little packing to do. She kept a ward irc 
of clothes in Jamestown. Maxwell waj 
turn that night. 

“The animals would starve if I was 
to see them fed,”’ he said. “To say not 
how much would be stolen from the F 

He spoke lightly. Now when the 51 
mounting in the sky it seemed im 
any misfortune to befall Belfontaine. 
hours earlier in the dark, with th 
beating, that had been another matt 

“Til try and work out somet 
Perkins, so that we can work in shif 
“Don’t be surprised if you see me inte 
tomorrow night.” 

But even as he said it, he knew that he 
not be there. There would be no peaceo 
for him in Jamestown with Whittinghan 
ing, watching. It was only at Belfo: tair 
there was peace. i 

They arrived in Jamestown at qual 
eleven. He drove to his father’s hous 
father was at the office, but his moth 
home. While Sylvia went upstairs to 
he stayed with his mother in the dra 

“I think it was wise, don’t you, 
Sylvia in,” he said. | 

“I’m sure that it was very wise.” | 

“It’s not that there’s any real dange 
she might start worrying. That wou! 
worst thing, wouldn’t [Gea 

“The very worst.’ 

“T shall miss her out there. I think shel 
not being there. She’s very happy out! 
now.’ 

“I’m glad of that.” 7 

“IT suppose you must have wondered 
times during this last year whe 
oughtn’t to have discouraged us from al n 
ing so young. It didn’t look as though it 
working out very well. But I’m so g ) 
you for not having discouraged us.” He} 
his mother’s hand. “I’m more grateful t¢ 
than I can say for everything.” 

His mother flushed. J was always her 
ite, he thought. 

“Don’t say anything, mother darling 


/ 


Ff 


now.” 

He went from the office to the James 
Club. He did not mean to stay there long 
this curious “‘last-time’” mood was still 
him. There were loose threads to be shi 
off, a final impression to be left. 

He arrived there shortly before twelve 
the club was crowded. He paused in the ¢ 
way, looking round. No, Whittingham 
not here. That was a relief. Whitting 
could wait. He had brought in Crime 
Punishment. He would return it after lun 

Maxwell reached the police station sh 
after two. Whittingham was alone, W 
heap of files upon his desk. 

“I’ve brought you back Crime and Pu 
ment,’’ Maxwell told him. 

“Fine. You see what I mean now, ¢ 
you?”’ Whittingham swung round in his¢ 
pivoting himself against the bottom dré 








lerstand, now, why I’ve read 
solften. It’s very comforting, very 
fo} policeman. It reminds him that 
a ninety-nine times in a hundred 
4 twin. The criminal gives himself 
,s) how Raskolnikov gave himself 
firjin the police station. And when 
colring from his illness, lying on 
yrpor, never displaying interest 
at was discussed, except the 
en all those conversations of 






























of all the detective suspects, 
ys.”” 

hi no proof. Raskolnikov would 
e en caught unless he had con- 
at’s the point: the criminal is 
¢ d to a confession; until he con- 
js prisoner. I’m speaking, mark 
» ‘elligent criminal. Most murders 
‘t/ as a means of escape, by some- 
+ himself imprisoned by lack of 
rl in love, a wife he no longer 
e/ rot live fully till he is free: with 
t a rival, rid of matrimony. 


jat he will commit murder.” 
y not have committed a murder 
axwell interrupted. 


- got so much right that he must 
re he had got it wrong. 


oO men start a 
> one of them 
ishead against 
yer. YOu often 
ppen in the 





‘quite often see 
¢in the films.” 
‘is in real life, too, doesn’t it?” 
Idn’t it?”’ 

ght happen the way it did in 
a)? 

’ was that?” 

/ we agreed, don’t you remember? 
ng his arms sideways as he fell; 
feeling over him, his hands at the 
ng red, beating the head against 
realizing what he was doing till 
3 dead.” 

hat how we agreed that it might 
ied?” 

yu remember ?”’ 

issibly. Yes, I think I do. Of course 
| ember now.” 

“hat case it wouldn’t be premiedi- 
uldn’t be a case of escaping out of 
and entering another.” 

*s right, it wouldn’t. But that case 
ymmon. When a man is killed in 
s manslaughter, and the man who 
_ plead self-defense. He might get 
er. If he had any sense, he’d go to 
ht away. Every film with that kind 
ghter is a warning against the 
doing that.” 

but suppose the man sets off to 
ation, meaning to give himself up, 
-s suddenly that no one has seen 
e house, that he has left no clue. 
suddenly that no one can connect 
e act.” 





Oke, Maxwell could see himself 
1s ago, on that moonless night, 
ywn that dark pathway to the road. 
ou remember only two weeks ago, 
gislative-council meeting, how we 
he path running from Carson’s 
/ we pictured to ourselves the man 
illed Carson, pausing at that very 
wondering whether he could reach 
y? You remember, don’t you?” 
emember.”’ 

case, if it had been like that, the 
illed Carson wouldn’t have stepped 
ison into another.” 


H H H H H 


Common sense, in an un- 
common degree, is what 
the world calls wisdom. 


H-H H H H 


“That’s very true, but he would be in a 
prison all the same.” 

Maxwell nodded. How well he knew what 
it was like inside that prison. Who knew 
better than he did? 


H.- in a prison,’’ Whittingham’s voice 
droned on. “And there’s only one way out of 
it—confession. That’s where Crime and Pun- 
ishment is so sound. Raskolnikov is longing to 
confess. From the very start, within half an 
hour of committing the crime. He’s not strong 
enough to carry the burden of his guilt. In 
his heart of hearts he prays to be found out. 
The police station is a magnet to him. He re- 
turns Over and over again because the detec- 
tive is the one person who can set him free. 
That’s how I think of that poor devil who 
killed Carson; I mean poor devil too—I don’t 
bear him any ill will. Who am I to judge any- 
one? You know how I feel? I want to go up to 
him and take him by the arm and tell him not 
to worry. ‘I'll do my best for you,’ I want to 
say. ‘Tell me the way it happened. We’ll prob- 
ably get it fixed as manslaughter. That might 
mean only five years and the sentence could be 
remitted for good behavior; it might be only 
three years. Three years isn’t a big price to 
pay for your peace of mind. Come now, tell 
me.’ That’s what I'd like to say to him.” 

Maxwell felt himself grow drowsy. What a 
relief it would be, to throw off his burden, not 
of guilt—he felt no guilt—but of isolation. To 
meet human beings again on equal terms, even 
if he met them as a criminal. He could see him- 
self someday in his office talking while Whit- 
tingham pivoted himself against that lower 
drawer, listening, nodding his head. One day 
he would break free from this prison of his 
isolation. One day, but not 
now. not yet. 

He stood up. “I mustn’t 
waste your time. Besides, 
I’ve things to do. I want to 
get back to Belfontaine be- 
fore it’s dark.” 

“How are things there?” 

“Like a long bank holi- 
day. They sleep all day and 
dance in the hills all night.” 

““No signs of disorder?” 

“There won’t be till their funds run low.” 

“If I could be sure of that, I’d find my job 
much easier. By the way, what was the answer 
to that point that I’d forgotten in Crime and 
Punishment?” 

“What point?” 

“Whether the man who called out ‘Mur- 
derer’ had been planted there by the police.” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t notice. I forgot.” 

“Forgot? Now that surprises me.” 

“Why?” 

“JT should have thought that, even if I 
hadn’t asked, it’s a point you’d have wanted to 
clear up.” 

“Why should you have thought that?” 

‘Because you are so interested in the way 
detectives work.” 

“Isn’t everyone interested in that?” 

“Not in the way that you are.” 

“Oh, I see.” Maxweil hesitated. He would 
have liked to question the policeman further, 
but it was too big a risk. “I probably didn’t 
notice because the point probably never was 
cleared up,”’ he said. “‘Didn’t you say that was 
a possibility, that Dostoevski introduced mysti- 
cal symbolic characters? I wouldn’t know. It’s 
the first book of his I’ve read. You did say 
that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, that’s what I said. I'll have to read the 
book again myself.” 

Maxwell closed the door behind him. He 
was trembling. One day he would come here, 
as he had this afternoon. He would enter a free 
man and step out a prisoner. In the world’s 
view, that was to say. But in deeper fact he 
wouid step in a prisoner, and depart in free- 
dom, his burden shed. The relief of that, the 
peace, the utter peace. 

It was half past two. He had said he had 
things to do, but he had not really. Only a 
few parcels to collect. There was no one he 
wanted to see; he collected the parcels and 
drove back to his father’s house. 

Jocelyn was reading in the drawing room. 

“Ts Sylvia down yet?”’ he asked. 

SSNO;?” 
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It's real chocolate 
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Baker's “| 
makes it best! 


For glorious creamy fudge with luscious chocolaty flavor, 
always use Baker’s Chocolate in your favorite recipe. 


Product of General Foods 
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Junior uses 720 dishes 
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Get through those dishes FAS 


3500 dishes a month keep getting between _ off (you hardly do more than rinse and stack). 
you and the fun! (That’s how many most fam- 
ilies use—when you include pots and pans. ) 






Just a teaspoonful does a dishpanful. And 
Lux Liquid is Lux-mild on your hands. That’s 
But Lux Liquid gets all 3500 sparkling the kind of real mildness you've looked for. 


clean, fast and easy. It actually floats grease This week get Lux Liquid! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93 
ent upstairs. The door was held open 
yden wedge. He tiptoed into the room. 
‘as asleep, breathing quietly, her face 
oward him. She looked very lovely. 

en} inutes back, trembling in the passage 
sic Whittingham’s office, he had longed 
day when he could step out of his en- 

nc rison. Now, looking at his wife asleep, 
~nized that never, never could he inflict 

e on her: he must spare her that. He 
ve his child a name that could be hon- 
lvia, lying there asleep, looked so de- 
s. Her life was his to mar. He must re- 

| this, imprint this picture on his mem- 
‘brotect her when temptation came. He 
his burden till he died. 


hrough the open doorway of the hall 
od see Jocelyn, He walked toward her. 
i dn’t disturb Sylvia. Will you tell her 
‘Jecided to go back to Belfontaine right 
y ‘Il ring through to her tonight.” 
ell her.” 

ocyn picked up her book and began to 
ain He hesitated. This “last time” 
san that had haunted him all day made 
1 sh to say something pertinent to his 
sr s he had to his mother. But no words 





ne 
uld be good to get back to Belfontaine, 
hic the whole thing over, plan it out. For 
it gham knew; of that he had now no 
» vhatsoever. Whittingham knew. 
well reached Belfontaine soon after 
had told the maids that they need not 
pi dinher; they could lay out a cold buf- 


fevent into his bedroom to change his 
th, There was a faint smell of gardenias in 
rim. Sylvia’s scent. 
sy/a’s brushes and combs, her powders 
{ +e lotions were spread along the dress- 
le. She kept a duplicate set in town. He 
«up her comb and held it against his 
e! With that scent against his nostrils, he 
\Jancy that she still was here. The bed 
j ected in the mirror. This time yesterday 
been lying beside her, waiting for her to 
dit had been one of the loveliest mo- 
yf his life. He could not have lived a day 
réully than he had yesterday. 
sk fell he sat on the veranda, with rum 
ter by his side. 
| moon, waxing to its full, had lifted be- 
e\the division of the hills. Fireflies were 
ng above the crotons. Bullfrogs were 
g in the ditches. The palm fronds rus- 
the breeze. No sound came from the 
They were still tired after their long 
hi dancing; they were resting before the 
hbf dancing that lay ahead. 
rie room behind him a table had been 
i jut he was in no mood for sitting at a 
lioy himself; he would make a sandwich, 
‘lice of cheese and sit here, waiting till it 
5 ne to telephone. 
dwent into the dining room .to fix his 
ich. There were hard-boiled eggs, cold 
cin. He was slicing the chicken when the 
one rang three times. It was Sylvia. 
‘trling, I was starting to get anxious.” 
€/was genuine anxiety in her voice. 
‘nought you’d be at the club.” 
‘I had gone, I’d be back by now.”’ 


«slanced at his watch. “Heavens, I’d no 
¢ was as late as that.” It was after twenty 
re. “I was so happy sitting there on the 
‘da, time raced away.” 
‘appy with me away?” 

ippy thinking about you, reliving yes- 
iv.” 
‘h, sweet.” 
‘was lovely, wasn’t it? I’m missing you.” 
Fe too.” 
‘on’t stop.” 

on’t. Have you had dinner yet? How 
” 

fixing myself a sandwich now.” 

sandwich. Why on earth?” 
> that I can watch the moonlight. It’s 
Jromantic in the mood I’m in.” 
fen everything’s all right? Nothing for 

worry over?” 
Jothing, nothing at all.” 

d you'll call every evening?” 
Vhat do you think?” 


rned away, noiselessly trod down- . 


“Good night, then, darling.” 

He took his sandwich out onto the veranda. 
He sipped at the smooth, full-bodied rum and 
munched his sandwich, and the waxing moon 
mounted to its height, turning the green of the 
cane fields to a silver blue, and at last from the 
foothills at his back came the beat of Congo 
drums. Yes, Sylvia was better off down there 
in Jamestown. It was time for bed, he told 
himself. The pillow next to his was scented 
with gardenia. He held it in his arms, close, 
close against his cheek. 


Maxwell woke with his mouth dry and his 
head throbbing. It was not a hang-over, but he 
felt irritable. He walked onto the veranda and 
looked at the decanter. It had been three 
quarters full when he had brought it out. Less 
than a third there now. Not much too much, 
but still too much. He must watch himself in 
future. It was easy to drink too much when 
you were by yourself. 

He went under the shower and felt better. 

“Breakfast in ten minutes,” he called over 
the stairs and went back into the bathroom. 
His hand proved to be unsteady and he cut 
himself three times while shaving. 

The maid who brought his breakfast looked 
ill-kempt, but he could not tell in what way 
exactly. They'd tend to get out of hand with 


Sylvia away. He’d have to watch them. 


“T shall be in for lunch and dinner,’’ he 
said. 

“Yes, sir.’ She stood waiting for orders. This 
was something he had forgotten. He would 
have to order two meals a day for an indef- 
inite period. He had never kept house before. 


““A curry lunch,”’ he said. 
“What kind curry, sir?” 
“Lobster.” 

“What for dinner, sir?” 
“Soup.” 

‘‘What kind soup, sir?” 
“Vegetable soup.” 

“What kind vegetable, sir?” 


H. felt his temper rising. Couldn’t she think 

of anything for herself? ‘“‘Potato soup,’’ he 

said, “and after that, well, some kind of meat. 

Go to the market, buy any meat there is and 

stew it. And after that some fruit, any fruit.” 
mXCESUS lisae 

She glided away on her hard-soled wide- 
toed feet. She had prepared him a dish of 
scrambled eggs, to follow a slice of papaya. 
The fruit was soft and soggy. He pushed it 
away. He had no appetite for eggs. Coffee. 
That was what he needed, coffee, hot, strong 
and black. It was hot, all right, but it was 
neither black nor strong. A week of this will 
drive me mad, he thought. 

He looked at the clock. Five minutes to 
eight. Four hours and thirty-five minutes to 
lunch. And then when lunch was finished, six 
hours to dinner. Ten hours and thirty-five 
minutes. What on earth could he find to do? 

He sought his manager, whom he had not 
seen on the previous evening. 

“What news?” he asked. 

But he knew the answer to that question be- 
fore he set it. There was no news; how could 
there be? Nothing had happened. Nothing 
could happen for several days. Coconuts were 
rotting on the ground, but on the whole the 
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loss to the estate, even if the strike continued 
for several days, would not be very great. They 
had managed to ship all the copra that they 
had stored. The cane was cut. From the 
planters’ point of view, Boyeur could not have 
made his attack at a better time. 

Normally after his morning interview with 
his manager, Maxwell would have ridden 
round the estate, supervising the work in 
progress. There was no work in progress. 
There was nothing to supervise. 

“Il go and see how things are at Mr. Per- 
kins’,”’ he told his manager. 

Perkins, as he had imagined, had nothing 
to report. Nothing was happening in the vil- 
lage. Nothing would happen till strike pay was 
reduced. Then anything might happen. 

‘‘Have you any idea when the strike pay 
will be cut down?’? Maxwell asked. 

“Your bet is as good as mine. But Master 
Boyeur is impatient. He likes to have things 
happen fast. When’s the next legislative coun- 
cil meeting?” 

““Wednesday week.” 

“Then I prophesy that on the Friday before 
there’ll be a strike-pay cut, so that something 
can happen over the weekend. He won’t want 
to go to the meeting with empty hands, par- 
ticularly as he has to eat humble pie and 
apologize for his behavior at the last meeting.”” 

“T think you’re right.” 

“In the meantime we can only wait.” 

“Exactly.”’ 

Perkins was happy to be waiting. He enjoyed 
fixing things. He was building a chalet where 
his wife could read and write and get away 
from the turmoil of a small house with children 
tumbling over themselves all the time. 

He was impatient to get back to it now. 
Maxwell could see that clearly. 

“‘T must be on my way,” he said. 

“IT wish I could offer you something. But 
it’s too early for a punch. And I don’t imagine 
that you are the kind of man who takes morn- 
ing coffee.” 

“You're right, I’m not. And it’s much too 
early for a punch.” 


Never had hours passed more slowly. He 
had nothing to do, nowhere to go, nobody to 
talk to. He'turned on the radio, but after half 
an hour the succession of rumbas from Puerto 
Rico got on his nerves. He tried to pick up the 
BBC Overseas program, but there was static 
interference. 

He drove down to the beach where they 
had picnicked two days before. He sat on the 
rock, throwing stones at the tree stump. But 
it was no fun throwing stones by oneself; it 
was no fun doing anything by oneself. 


Matilda had set out on the veranda the de- 
canter of rum, the ice bucket, the limes, the 
glasses. He carried the decanter back into the 
dining room. Not again. You drank too fast 
when you were alone. You brooded and your 
hand went out to the glass beside you. He 
couldn’t give away points in this game. 

In the hall the telephone rang once, twice, 
three times. He hurried in to answer it. 

““Yes, who is that?’ 

“Darling, why such impatience?” 

She was going to cocktails with the Nor- 
mans, and she was staying on to supper. She’d 
wanted to be sure of talking to him. How was 
he? Was he being properly fed? Was every- 
thing all right? 

It was a lovers’ conversation. Her voice 
was fond and light and happy. The voice of a 
wife in love, confident in her husband’s love, 
without a trouble in the world. His own heart 
warmed in response. 

“‘Darlingest, I must rush. Sleep well. Keep 
well. Keep missing me.” 

There was a click from the other end. He 
stood beside the machine, in a mood very sim- 
ilar to that in which he had stood there the 
night before: a mood of pride and gratitude; 
what had he done to deserve this of fate? But 
now there was an undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion. They had had their evening talk. She 
was not going to the Country Club. She’d have 
no gossip to report to him. What was happen- 
ing in Jamestown? 


Three hours later Maxwell was pacing rest- 
lessly the length of the veranda. His eyes were 
tired, but his mind was racing. Sleep was im- 
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possible even though he had taken no siesta. 
He was not beaten yet. Whittingham did not 
know everything. Dostoevski did not know 
everything. If he could keep away from James- 
town, keep away from Whittingham. But he 
had to know what was happening. 

Quarter to nine. The Normans must have 
finished supper; or at any rate their cocktail 
guests would have gone. He could call Sylvia 
now. She could report, at any rate, on the gos- 
sip at the Normans’. 

He was a long while getting through. When 
at last Sylvia was brought to the telephone her 
voice sounded anxious. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing. What should be wrong?” 

“You ringing up again.” 

“Are you surprised at my feeling lonely?” 

“Oh, darling.” 

But there was in her voice that sense of be- 
ing somewhere else, of not being attuned yet 
to the telephone. Was it a large party? he 
asked. Yes, she told him, twenty to twenty- 
five. It sounded as though most of them were 
still there, he said. As a matter of fact, most of 
them were, she answered. 

“I don’t suppose Whittingham was there?” 

“Well, yes, he was.” 

“What had he got on his mind?” 

“Would you like me to ask him, he’s two 
yards away.” 

“Good heavens, no, no!”’ 

“Oh, darling, what a scream.” 

“Tm sorry, but, hang it all, | rang up to talk 
to you, not Whittingham. Who else is there?” 

They gossiped for a minute or two, but talk 
was difficult against the noise of the party. 
He’d better ring off, he told her. 

“Had you? I suppose you had. Oh, but there 
is one other thing, about Sunday. Couldn’t 
you come in for the day, then if you want to, 
go back afterward?” 

“TI don’t see why not.” 

“That’s fine—only three days till then. Pll 
be counting hours. Good night, my precious.” 

He leaned his head against the woodwork. 
What a narrow escape. Suppose she had called 
Whittingham to the telephone. What could he 
have found to say to him? For that matter, 
had he escaped at all? At that very moment 
Sylvia might be turning to Whittingham with a 
“That was Maxwell. He was asking after 
you.”’ And Whittingham would nod and gig- 
gle, like the fool he wasn’t. 

How could he have been so silly—but that, 
hadn’t it been Whittingham’s point from the 
very start? The subconscious took charge. 

He returned to his long chair on the ve- 
randa and flung himself full length on it. He 
was tired, mentally and physically, at the end 
of this one day, the first out of how many 
days? He was licked and knew it. 

Only rain could save him. 


That night shortly after one he was wakened 
by a heavy downpour. For three quarters of 
an hour the rain beat upon the roof, render- 
ing sleep impossible. Nature could always in- 
tervene. Fifty years ago, a hundred miles from 
here, in Martinique, the volcano of Mount 
Pelée had erupted, and thirty thousand people 
had perished in forty-five seconds. Evidence of 
debt, evidence of guilt, records of loans had 
been destroyed. How would he feel sitting 
here at Belfontaine if a hurricane hit James- 
town? He would anxiously await news of 
Sylvia and his parents, but would he not also, 
and in a very different spirit, be awaiting news 
of Whittingham? Suppose a high-flung boul- 
der crashed into the police station, hit a lamp, 
and fire gutted the police station. Suppose a 
falling beam pinioned Whittingham beneath 
its weight. His own troubles would be over 
then. 

It was not impossible. The hurricane season 
was approaching. It was many years since 
hurricane or earthquake had struck Santa 
Marta. Practically every other island had been 
hit. The immunity of Santa Marta could not 
last forever. He indulged his pipe dream as the 
beat of the rain became a gentle patter. 

He woke to a clear morning. The sea was 
waveless. The palm fronds were not rustling. 
[here was no wind. Absence of wind was the 
first sign of a hurricane. He had never been in 
one. He had listened to those who had de- 
scribed it. The temperature went up or down. 
He could not remember which. You knew 
about an hour before it struck. It sent its 


warnings. Whittingham would know about it. 
He’d have the right security precautions in the 
station. He had a hurricane-proof shelter 
there, most likely. It would not be Maxwell 
Fleury, sitting safe at Belfontaine, who would 
wait for news of Whittingham in Jamestown, 
but Whittingham, secure in his dugout, who 
would await news of Maxwell Fleury in his 
exposed estate house on the windward coast. 
If the news came in that Belfontaine had been 
destroyed and Maxwell Fleury killed, how 
cheated Whittingham would feel. It would be 
an end 

Maxwell checked; a new idea had struck 
him. Rain could save him still. There was an- 
other way out of his troubles. 

As he sat on the veranda, he imagined the 
news of the disaster being brought to James- 
town. He pictured Sylvia receiving it. She 
would be desolate, heartbroken; but she was 
young, she was attractive. She would get over 
it. She would marry again within a year or two. 
But nothing would efface his memory. He was 
the man who had taught her love, had re- 
vealed. her to herself. She would never forget 
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that, never. His child would be brought up to 
honor him. His grandchildren would honor 
him. 

He could hear them talking about him at the 
club. He knew how they had felt about him 
four months ago. It was different now. They 
would say friendly things about him in the 
club. Whittingham would be silenced. Whit- 
tingham would have been foiled. 

If a hurricane or earthquake struck Santa 
Marta, he would welcome it. He would not 
take cover, he would sit here on the veranda 
waiting for the earth to tremble, for the house 
to split, for an overturned lamp to pour its 
rivulets of flame along the floor; the way he 
had seen it in the films. 

All day long he indulged his pipe dream, 
hearing the voices at the club, picturing the 
look of disappointment on Whittingham’s fat 
silly face. 

Next day the wind was blowing, the sky was 
gray, the sea was rough. These were not the 
forewarnings of a hurricane. For the sake of 
exercise, he walked into the village. It looked 
exactly as it had two days before, lazy, listless, 
picturesque. He went onto the jetty and sat at 
the end, swinging his legs over the side. The 
sea was rougher than he had thought, looking 
at it from his veranda. He was a strong swim- 
mer, but he doubted if he would be wise in a 
sea like that to swim beyond his depth. 

Suppose he swam out to the horizon; would 
not that be the equivalent of a hurricane? It 
would be reported as an accident; no scandal, 
no shame would be attached. At first they 
would be surprised in Belfontaine, because 
they knew him to be a powerful swimmer. But 
on second consideration they would agree 
that it was simply because he was a powerful 
swimmer that he had outswum his strength, 
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underestimated the power of the cur 
blame, no criticism would be attache 
tingham would be silenced. 

A suicide that did not look like |} 
What other solution was there? Whit 
held every card. Sooner or later Whit\} 
must win. There was no other way oj} 
him. No other kind of rain could sal} 
The papers were talking about war, 
was the surest proof war would not 

What a solution war would be. M¢ 
must have welcomed the declaration 
last war. And how easy to discover in 
of battle a fate that was instantaneous 
thing that did not give you time to thin} 
was no equivalent for that in peacet; 
less —— 

He checked; a sudden idea had st 
a loophole, a possibility; no, not a pos 
a certainty. He felt of a sudden sereng! 
lant. He had the answer: the way of | 
every score, with Whittingham and 
with his past, his present and his fut 
had he not thought of it before? It wd 
very simple. He closed his eyes. For ' 
time in four months he knew complet) 
of mind. 


Six mornings later Maxwell woke 
mind fresh and clear. He had gone te 
half past nine. He had drunk two rum¢ 
before dinner and nothing afterwayd. 
never felt better in his life. 

He stood on the brink of the cold s 
hesitating, as he always did before suk 
himself to the first slightly unpleasant s 
ice-cold water, reminding himself the 
was little more exquisite than the mo 
few seconds later when his skin was aj| 
to the chill, and tingled to the sting of if 
he was loath to step from under it, it 
refreshing. 

Drying himself, he walked to the ste 
called down to Matilda, ‘Pea in five mii 

How good was that first morning } 
tea with a thin slice of white bread and} 
in the cool of the morning, seated 
veranda with the cane fields fresh ane 
and sparkling, with the dew not yet dr 
of them. /?t’s the last time, he thought. | 
make the most of it. 

There were no workmen at the buceai 
ing for their roll call, but he saddled hi 
and rode round there all the same. Ho 
would it be before the workmen m 
again here in the morning light? Who 
read the first roll call when they did? | 
they miss him, would they feel guilty?) 

He ordered a couple of soft-boiled eg 





breakfast—‘‘and fry the bacon till it’s s 
that you can crack it.” 
been keeping it for an occasion. It had 
tasted better than it did that morning. 
“What about lunch and dinner, Mat} 
eat. He had often wondered what he | 
order if he were a condemned man tak 
last dinner. 

i 
omelet stuffed with spaghetti, and ee 
soursop ice cream. Is that O.K.?” 

HES Sitnthan@ ikea 
ordering a dinner thatehe would not eat. 
too heavy a meal,’’ he said. ““Have W 
papaya?” 
“Then papaya first. After that some ki¢ 
grill them. Cheese afterward.” | 
He rang up Sylvia. He did not think it) 
same time there was a chance it migl 
That knowledge made him reluctant to) 
up, made him talk with a deeper tende 
in on Sunday. “Do you know that itp 
eleven days since I’ve seen you?”’ he wa| 
ing. 
any time to see you.” 
“Not twice in a day, darling, on the 
road.” 
There’s no danger, nothing’s going to hap 
“I'll be a better judge of that after ton 
“Why after tonight?” 


It was American bacon, from a tin. 
Lunch would be the last meal that he} 
“T’ll have cold fish soup,’ he sa 
“And then for dinner.”’ It was ironic 
SYeS; SIGs” 

be the last time he heard her voice, yet 
It had been arranged that he should /{f 
“That isn’t my fault. ’'m ready to com 
“I don’t see why it should have to bet 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96 

“Boyeur’s making a speech out here. I’m 

going down to hear him. I want to judge the 
temper of the crowd.” 

“You'll be careful, won’t you?” 

“You bet I will be, with Sunday only two 
days off.” 

“Ah, Sunday!” 

“I'll probably ring you this evening to tell 
you how the meeting went. Till then, my sweet, 
I’m missing you.” 

He stood, pensive, drawing a double-edged 
savor from the situation. This might be the 
end; it might not be the end. He must behave 
as though it wouldn’t be. He must make the 
most of every second. 

After breakfast Maxwell drove round to 
Perkins’. They discussed the temper of the 
village. 

“They’re all right now. But heaven knows 
what they’ll be like tonight,’ said Perkins, 
“after that damned man’s been at them.” 

“’'d thought of going down. Will you be 
there?” 

Perkins shook his head. “I couldn’t stand 
it. I'd lose my temper.” 

“Tl be tempted, too, but I feel I should go 
to see the kind of thing he does to them. It 
may be useful ammunition at the legislative 
council.” 

Tomorrow Perkins would be recounting 
that conversation in the club at Jamestown. 
“We nearly went together,’ he would say, 
“but I felt that I couldn’t stomach it. I wish 
now I had gone with him.” 

Maxwell was outside himself, watching him- 
self, picturing how everything he said and 
did would be reported to Jamestown. All day 
it was like that. He had never been more con- 
scious of being alive, yet everything seemed 
unreal. This could not be really happening. 


Boyeur’s meeting was fixed for half past 
five: the last hour of daylight. Maxwell 
planned to get there shortly before six. Boyeur 
would have warmed up by then, so would the 
crowd. He sat on the veranda, watching the 
sun lower in the sky. He was restless and im- 
patient. 

He rose and paced the veranda. Twenty past 
five. Where would Sylvia be? He heard the 
sound of a car on the road. Was it Boyeur’s 
car? It was traveling fast. He craned his neck. 
At the turn of the road, between the palms, 
he saw a flash of yellow. Yes, that was Boy- 
eur’s new M.G. How did he afford a car like 
that? Out of union funds, out of contribu- 
tions wrung from laborers. Boyeur, that cheap 
upstart. 

His temper rose again. His fists clenched. 
He could use a drink, but caution counseled 
him against it. There must be no taint of al- 
cohol upon his breath. He must allow no 
loophole for the defense of a drunken brawl. 

Now it was twenty-five to six. Boyeur would 
have started speaking, unless he was too grand 
to be punctual. 

Maxwell crossed into the hall. He walked to 
the head of the basement stairway. 

“T’m going out for a little while,’ he called. 
“Tll be back in an hour, but don’t put those 
kidneys on until I come.” 


H. walked to the stone stairway. The sun 
was very near now to the horizon. The clouds 
edging it were lined with orange; the sky was 
slashed with a succession of pale greens and 
blues and lavenders. His last sunset was cer- 
tainly putting on a show for him. This isn’t 
true. This can’t be happening, he told himself. 

He parked his car a hundred yards from the 
meeting. He did not want his arrival to be 
observed. He stood at the back of the crowd. 
Boyeur must have been speaking for about 
twenty minutes. His voice had loudened and 
grown hoarse; his audience was shouting ap- 
plause at the end of every sentence. He was 
like a bandmaster, with arms outstretched, his 
fingers spread apart, conducting the outbursts, 
spacing them. The crowd had become a single 
person, obedient, mesmerized, his to do what 
he chose with. 

“The planters have declared war on us,”’ he 
was crying. ““They have refused our demands, 
our just demands. We must return war with 
war. They forced us to strike. Because of them, 
thestrike has lasted two whole weeks. Our funds 
will last us for many weeks. But in order that 


they may last we must use them carefully. If 
you were shipwrecked on an island with no 
chance of rescue for a month, what would you 
do with your food? You would divide it, so 
that it would last a month. That is what we 
must do with our strike funds. They cannot 
hold out forever. We may be hungry for a little, 
but they will be ruined and the land will be- 
come ours. We have worked the land. By 
right the land is ours. Soon it will be ours by 
law.”” 

Maxwell was acutely conscious of the 
crowd’s mounting tension. His own tempera- 
ture rose to meet it, in an adverse sense. His 
hatred for Boyeur was as electric as the 
crowd’s hatred for the planters. 

“The planters, those sugar barons, have de- 
clared war on us,’’ Boyeur was continuing. 
“In war there are no rules. An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth. In peacetime you may not 
steal, you may not plunder. But in wartime it 
is not stealing, it is not plunder to take the 
goods that an enemy is not strong enough to 
defend.” 

A shriek of applause went up. Yes, this was 
it, Maxwell told himself. Incitement to 
violence, incitement to robbery; there was no 
doubt of that. Was there a policeman here? 
Probably there wasn’t. Local police had the 
sense to keep away from trouble. 

“War is war,’ Boyeur was repeating. “There 
are no laws in wartime.” 

Another minute or so more, Maxwell told 
himself. Hysteria was mounting round him. 
It was going the way he had planned. He’d 
settle his own business and Boyeur’s, too, and 
Whittingham’s. Only a minute more. 

“The land is yours, the houses upon the 
land are yours. In wartime, you have the right 
to plunder, to destroy. In wartime you bomb 
open towns, drop atom bombs upon civilians. 
A strike is a war. Take what you need, destroy 
what you cannot use. It is yours, yours, to take 
or to destroy. Yours, yours, yours.” 

A scream answered each shouted “‘yours.”’ 
This was the moment. He drove his elbows 
sideways into the ribs of the laborers at his 
side. “Out of my way,”’ he shouted. 

With his elbows working fast, to left and 
right, he forced his way toward the table on 
which Boyeur stood, and jumped upon it. 
It was a long trestle table, such as is found in 
army barracks. For a moment he faced 
Boyeur. There were astonishment and indig- 
nation in Boyeur’s face. “You here,”’ he said. 

Maxwell laughed; the blood was pounding 
in his veins. He had no time to think now. 

He turned from Boyeur and faced the crowd. 
There were some hundred of them, staring up 
at him with stupid, gaping mouths. 

“Don’t you believe him!” he yelled at them. 
“There are plenty of funds. There is all the 
money that is needed. But he doesn’t want you 
to have it. He wants to.spend it on himself, on 
his clothes, on that fast sports car over there. 
Look at him. How can he afford such clothes, 
such a car? Because he has your money: the 
five cents that you give out of your pay each 


week. He has spent it on himself. Look at him 
now. Look As 

“Stop. Listen!” Boyeur pushed forward; 
with his arms outstretched he appealed again 
to the inflamed temper of the crowd. “Don’t 
listen to him! He is one of your enemies. A 
planter. He and his type have lied to you all 
their lives. They have tricked and robbed you. 
This man points at my clothes, at my car. But 
I point at that house of his upon the hill. How 
much did that cost? Think of the furniture in- 
side; the glass, the silver. Think of the rich 
food that has been eaten there, the jewels and 
the silks that have been worn there by the 
Fleury women. How long has that been going 
on? For two hundred years. Think what that 
means in money, in two hundred years. 





H. calls himself one of you,’’ Boyeur was 
shouting, ‘‘because he has one minute particle 
of African blood in his veins. He told you that 
at the election, and tricked you into voting for 
him; but look at him. He looks a white man. 
He is a white man in all that counts. He is——” 

Maxwell pushed forward. It was time to in- 
terrupt, time to goad the crowd, as he had 
goaded Boyeur. He was held by the wild 
fury, but he was in control of it. He looked 
with loathing at the gibbering faces. It was 
because of his kinship with them that he was 
in this trouble. 

“‘He’s right,’ he shouted. “I’m not one of 
you. I’m on the other side. I belong to the 
white people. But I have that fraction of 
colored blood in my veins, and because I have 
it I can understand you. I know what you are 
worth, I know what you are good for. You 
were brought here to work as slaves. That’s 
what you are: slaves. That’s what you still 
ought to be!” 

A roar of rury greeted him. It was what he 
wanted. 

“You are idle, stupid, ignorant. You can’t 
think for yourselves, you follow any master— 
the man with the loudest voice. You all voted 
for me at the elections, now you listen to this 
cheap popinjay. Get back to work while you 
still have the chance. Before troops are landed 
and you’re sent back in chains. Don’t you for- 
get it, you’re still slaves at heart!” 

He swung round to Boyeur. He needed 
only the final prick of the goad. Maxwell 
leaned toward him. No one but Boyeur must 
hear what he said. He dropped his voice. 

“You,” he said, ‘“‘whose girl walked out on 
you the moment a white man raised his little 
finger. How long do you think you'll hold that 
Muriel of yours? Only till something better 
comes along. Someone with a better skin.”’ 

He hissed the final word. He saw Boyeur’s 
face contort, saw his right arm swing back. 
He made no attempt to duck, to guard him- 
self. The blow struck him below the eye. He 
staggered, off his balance, he put back his 
foot. It missed the edge of the table and he 
fell. He flung out his arms, and his hands 
clutched at a bare, damp shoulder, his nails 
gripped for a hold. 








PSYCHIATRY 


“It’s nothing serious, young man—you're in love.” 


- opened first was from the War Office. | 
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This isn’t true, this can’t be ha 
thought. 1 

He was half stunned, he was 
fainting only by the sharp excruciatt 
below his eye. His fall was broken bys) 
wall. As his feet were grounded, he 
A huge hard-knuckled fist crash 
his ear. He would have fallen had he 
to fall. 

“Let him have it, boys!’ Bo 
rang clear, breaking through the | 
that obscured Maxwell’s senses, 
crashed in on him from every angle 
were weakening. He was half cor 
human frame could endure this 
half-dimmed eyes he saw the red g] 
set on a machete—saw that and sa 
more. 


“Maxwell Fleury is dead, killed 
riot. David Boyeur is under 
governor has declared martial 
strike is broken. A British 
anchored in the harbor.” 

Carl Bradshaw sat back in his che 
read the opening paragraph of the] 
that he would transmit from Sani 
Nothing that he had written in his 
had given him greater satisfaction. ” 
he was flying north, the most dise 
nalist in the country. 

He resumed his article: ‘‘The ne 
well Fleury’s death reached Jame 
seven o'clock by telephone from 
constable who witnessed the inei 
governor took the action to be exp 
general. Before he arrested Boyeur 
ernor declared martial law, anno 
the strike was ended and orderec 
laborers and longshoremen to rep 
next morning. It is doubtful wheth 
the legal right to do this, and it 
that on some of the estates the peas; 
have refused to return to work. EB 
o’clock this morning a British 
steamed into Jamestown harbor. 

“The arrival of the ship, couple 
arrest of their leader, has convince 
letariat that the authorities inte 
obeyed ——” ; 

And that was that, thought 
Santa Marta was a closed chapter 
morrow at this time he would bef 
the Caribbean. 








Boyeur was released from priso 
that Bradshaw’s article was publi 
cable from Santa Marta announei 
lease reached Whitehall the next 1 
The minister read it with concern. TI 
be questions in the House on this 
not have happened at an unlue 
Kenya, Malaya and now Santa Mart 
subjects being shot and no reprisd 
The British public was getting restiy: 
the opposition. 
Two days later the minister rece 
last article that Bradshaw had w 
Santa Marta. This was worse, 
than he had feared. How could Te 
have been so blind? He’d have to col 
He couldn’t be left there any longer 
the War Office. “Have you thought 
thing that’s at all suitable for Temple 


The following morning Lord Temp 
ceived two cables from London. 


fered him the appointment of com 

Sandhurst. It informed him that p 
from the Colonial Office had been ob 
It hoped that in the interests of the serv! 


would accept it. ae 

The other one was personal, from the 
ister: | 
WAR OFFICE MOST ANXIOUS YOU AC 
APPOINTMENT COMMANDANT SANDHI 
HATE TO LET YOU GO AFTER YOUR 
WORK FOR US BUT FEEL MUST NOTSTA} 
WAY YOUR OBVIOUS INTEREST ALSO 
TIONAL INTEREST i 


Templeton smiled wryly. Did they # 
was a half-wit? He sent for Euan and’ 
him the cables. His son looked at him! 
tioningly. : 

“What are you going to do?” he as) 

“Accept. It amounts to an order. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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DeLuxe and Very Easy... 


Ham-Cornbread Dinner Ring 


erful Fresh Corn Flavor! It’s yours every time you 
>new-day corn meal, Quaker (or Aunt Jemima). 
some of this fresh-flavored corn meal today and 
this delicious dinner-in-a-dish. Here’s your can’t- 
ipe. 

Makes 6 servings 
G: DOUGH: 


und ground cooked 1 cup Quaker or Aunt Jemima 
m (about 2 cups) Corn Meal (white or yellow) 
8, slightly beaten 12 cups sifted flour 

ispoons prepared 3 teaspoons baking powder 
istard Y teaspoon salt 

spoon Worcester- 3; cup shortening 


ire sauce ¥, cup milk 

ne all ingredients for filling. To make dough, sift 
er dry ingredients. Cut in shortening until mix- 
sembles coarse crumbs. Add milk and mix lightly 


only until dry ingredients are dampened. (Add a little 
more milk if necessary to make a soft dough.) Turn out 
ona lightly floured board and knead a few seconds. Roll 
to form 11 x 16-inch rectangle. Spread with ham filling. 
Roll up like jelly roll. Seal edges. Place on cooky sheet, 
curving to look like “horse shoe.” 

With scissors make 12 cuts about 11% inches apart, 
two-thirds of the way into roll. Turn each section on its 
side. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Serve 
hot with sauce. (Combine 1 can cream of mushroom 
soup with 24 cup milk; heat to boiling. Add about 1% 
cups defrosted frozen peas and cook 5 minutes, stirring 
frequently.) 

P.S.So good with meat and gravy—Quaker (or Aunt 

Jemima) Grits! These snow-white corn hearts cook 

quickly to tempting goodness. 


CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too. 





Aunt Jemima 
CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits, too. 


Look for either of these famous faces 
and you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 
of choice corn, new milling methods, 

new packaging. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 
“Are you glad about it?” 
“If I had had this offer a year ago, I should 





I hate leaving a job before I’ve finished it.” 

“Couldn’t you refuse?” 

““A soldier has to go where he is sent.” 

He would have liked to say more, to have 
taken his son into his confidence; to have 
spoken of the knowledge of failure that was 
implicit in this recall. But a lifetime’s training 
had taught him to conceal his feelings. 

“‘When do you expect to return?” 

“Almost at once. I'll be needed for con- 
ferences at the Colonial Office. There’ll be a 


good deal to tidy up before I can take over at 
Camberley.” 

Euan frowned pensively. “In that case, 
father, is there any reason why Jocelyn and I 
shouldn’t get married here before you leave? 
Then we could all go back together.” 

“‘We discussed that, didn’t we, when you 
got engaged.” 

“Yes, but it was different then. You’d have 
still been here.” 

“Does that make any difference?” 

“‘In a way it does, or at least to me it does. 
With you gone. . . it’s completely unreason- 


able, but I can’t help feeling that if we don’t 
get married now, we never shall get married.”’ 


“And you are very anxious to be married?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“In that case—if you can persuade Jocelyn, 
I’m sure I can persuade her parents.” 

“T'll see her right away.” 

Templeton watched his son hurry from the 
room, then began to draft his cables of ac- 
ceptance. He wrote them sadly. He had not 
lied to Euan. A year ago there was no post 
that he could have welcomed more than that 
of commandant of Sandhurst. It was like be- 
ing headmaster of one’s own public school. 
In five months’ time, once again in the saddle, 
he would be a happy man. But at the moment 
he was oppressed by failure. He had meant to 
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do so much for Santa Marta. her 
saving of face, but he had failed, 4 Th 
no denying that. 

He had failed as a father too, uae 
were strangers to each other. He ha 
what was passing in Euan’s mind, 
hastening this marriage out of a sen 
because he had drifted into a sity 
saw no way out? Was he in love wit 
He did not know and there was 
knowing. He shrugged. He had 
take reverses in his stride. You a 
position; only in part captured j 
formed your ranks, brought up 
ments; then attacked again with 2 
scheme. He wondered whom he’d h 
him at Sandhurst as ‘assistant com 


On the following morning after 
Jocelyn Fleury followed her mothe 


small drawing room. “I’ve some thing 
to you,”’ she said. 
Her face was serious. Her mo 
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was mingled with a relief so intense tha 
could not face as yet the consequengal 
of this revelation. 


was inquiring. 
fortnight.” 

Pll see Lord Templeton this afternoon.” 
interview with the governor. What a ol 
that stern woman to have to play! But it 
only fora moment; she could spare herme 


that. She shook her head. 


he ever worried about that. And if he di 
doesn’t matter since it can’t happen now. 


never seen her in this mood before, 

“What’s all this about?’ she aske 

“T want to go to Canada,” Joceh 
“T want it to look aboveboard, a rez 
kind of thing to do.” 

“Why on earth should you want tq 
Canada?” Mrs. Fleury’s temper rose] 
is the most ridiculous thing I’ve ever 
You’re engaged to Euan. You haye 
reled with him, have you?’ 

“No. He wants to marry me at once 
he goes back to England.” 

“But he’s not going to Engla 
October.” 

“There’s been a change of plan. Hi 
has a new appointment, a militar 
only learned it last night. That’s 
brought this up now. You can say th 
like me to have an autumn in Cana 
Euan gets settled into Oxford. The 
new year I can write from Canada 
changed my mind.” 

“You can’t ruin your whole life 
Are you still in love with Euan?” 

pa(eSan 

“Then don’t be ridiculous.”’ 

“I’m not being ridiculous.”’ 

“But there’s not the slightest dange 
how light-skinned you are; and ¢€ 
father. Nobody in England suspect 
only a very slight strain. And you kn 
the anthropologists say, that there’s 
in that old story of the throwback | 
generations.” 

“That’s what they say now. But he 
know theyre right? That’s one risk 
not running.” ¢ 

“Ts that the only reason why you'r e Te 
to marry Euan Templeton?” 

all ti Sens 

“And if you had the chance, if thing 
different —— 

“But they’re not different.” 

“I know, I know. But suppose 
Let’s put it another way. When 
trying yesterday to persuade you 
him right away, would you have gi 
thing to have been able to say ‘Yes’ 

“T would.” 


































Wines in that case I’ve got to tell it 
You have not one drop of African 5) 
your veins. My husband is not your f 

“Then who ve 

“It’s better for you not to know. 
Lord Templeton. He has a right to 

Jocelyn stared at her mother. Astonish! 





““When do they expect to leave ?”’ herm¢ 
“They don’t know for certain. With 
“Then the sooner this is settled, the be 


For a moment Jocelyn pictured her mot ot! 


“There’s no need,” she said. “I don’tt 


“But what about Euan? Won’t he wor 


nk he will. It’s really only people 
__ smselves who worry about color. 
soy) never worry about that kind of 
id }u worry about daddy when you 








» \s high over Santa Marta as Denis 
apd in the chalet for what well 
ovhis last picnic with Margot. The 
ja had been his most hectic since 
> | the Bulge. There had been the 
9|-by parties, the near panic over 
yeling; there had been the arrang- 
s 2s, the forwarding of luggage. He 
















ab t his own future. He would have 
oie lot of problems as that clipper 
«rr the Atlantic. 
d number them. He had been 
off his guard personally. What 
ot? He had never looked ahead. 
icky to be spared the making of 
_/= was utterly unprepared for this 
Ik. 
as time. Did Margot realize that? 
sing to happen to her? What was 
t/> could do for her? She was self- 






, srushed that he had little time to 
; d no time to sort those problems; 
: 

scussed nothing. He had thought 
he paced the room. This might 
hiaad never asked for anything. He 
































d’ whit her home problems were. 
4 ame round the curve of the nar- 
¥ and he forgot all that. She was 
| short-sleeved primrose-yellow 
sjage-green skirt with a red belt, 
+ he had not seen a dozen times. 
no dressing for an occasion. He 
hb. halet door for her and she paused 
nis she always did, placed her hands 
s/ulders, raised herself upon her toes 
elhim lightly, then dropped back 
-Jels and stepped away. 

hsty,” she said. She pulled the cork 
elask and poured herself a punch. 
Jood,”’ she said. She sat on the arm 
rchair, swinging her right leg over 


a funny story about the arch- 
he began to tell him. 

52 ran gaily on. It was an amusing 

e stood beside her; she was wear- | | 
ent that he had given her, a heavy | | 
on musk. He put his hands under 


at throbbing as she swallowed the 
‘liquid. The ice clicked against her 
last drop ran over her tongue. She 
glass onto the divan and folded 
dout his neck. 

's telling you, when the archdgacon 
Je was doing ———”’ 

‘inued her story as she munched her 
As though there had been no inter- 
pile of manuscript was on the desk. 
) by it and began to read. 

/nis,’ she said and turned the page. 
itcher, seeing her standing there, 
yjat he had written, had the sudden 
x picture of a life without her, of 
ngs she would not read. He blinked. 
‘not face that prospect. This had 
eep. She was part, not only of his 
ut of his life wherever he might be. 
ot leave her. 

‘ou a passport?” he asked. 

z0t one when I went to Martinique.” 
ane for England leaves on Friday 
t eleven. Ill send a car for you at 


” 


en. 


—— 


t be able to come myself. I'll be too 
herding the governor.” 

Anage on my own.” She had not 
ind. She was still reading the manu- 
> lifted another page. “‘I think this is 
ing you’ve done,” she said. 

mness, even after all this time, as- 
nim. “You don’t seem surprised,” 


sed at your writing well? Why 
be? I think you'll be famous one 





“I didn’t mean that. I meant your not be- 
ing surprised at our going to England to- 
gether.” 

Then she did turn around; and this time 
there was a surprised expression on her face. 
““Where you go, I go,”’ she said. 

He had in that moment a shattering sense of 
destiny fulfilled; a sense of pride, of exultation, 
of simultaneous triumph and surrender. He 
knew beyond any doubt that there was only 
one thing for him to do. 

“Are you Catholic?”’ he asked. 

She nodded. But even that, with his full 
recognition of the finality of a Catholic’s mar- 
riage vows, the closing of that easy loophole 
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of divorce, woke in him no premonition of 
disaster. Their lives were already linked. 

“It would be simplest if we got married be- 
fore we left,’ he said. 

“You'd know that best.” 

She turned back to the manuscript. “I’d 
like to borrow this. There’s too much to read 
now,” she said. She picked up the flask and 
poured herself out a glass. She took a sand- 
wich from the tray. She sat on a chair facing 
him. “I’ve no warm clothes,”’ she said. “But I 
don’t suppose it'll be very cold there yet.” 

“We'll hurry you straight from the airport 
to Debenham and Freebody’s.”” 

“Vve heard of them.” 
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Light as a Dubble |! 


1. It’s fluffy-light .. . the delightfully different dessert that's never 
heavy. 


2. It’s nourishing . . . the fresh-eggs-and-milk dessert that's not 
loaded with calories. 
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She finished her sandwich and stood up. 
“You must be very busy. I should be on my 
way.” She crossed to the phonograph and 
turned it on, looking among the records. She 
found what she wanted and slipped it on—But- 
tons and Bows. She hummed the words, her 
feet moving to the rhythm. He joined her and 
his arms went round her. As they danced 
slowly his need of her, his delight in her, once 
again took control. There were no protesta- 
tions, no special vows of loyalty. That had been 
decided between them a long time ago. 


Half the population of Jamestown and a 
large contingent from the districts had as- 
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oe Fluffy-Light! 


Makes 36 servings 


QUICK-COOKING! 
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3. It’s so good to eat... the dessert children love —grownups, too! 


Product of General Foods 





- Underwood Treat. 





Gala Rice Platter— fust favorite for big-family meals! Mix tasty 
Underwood Deviled Ham with creamed vegetables, spoon over 
fluffy rice. Makes a “‘company pretty” dish that’s hearty, thrifty! 


oa 
Poached Eggs and 


Spread Underwood’s 
on crisp slices of toast, 

-- and top with poached 
egg. Quick trick for hot 
‘n filling breakfasts! 












TV Snack Tray— 
so easy to fix, with 
spicy spread-’n-serve 
Underwood’s. Lavish 
Underwood’s on 
crackers and breads 
...better make plenty! 


To glorify everyday favorites...just add 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


Underwood Deviled Ham adds 
zest to salads ...sandwiches 

. budget -stretching main 
dishes. Puts special flavor, 
extra nutrition in family 
favorites, for just pennies! 
Keep the big Family Size 
can on hand for main-dish 
treats ...the Regular Size 
for quick, delicious snacks. 


Wm. Underwood Co., 85 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 
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sembled to bid Lord Templeton farewell. The 
airport looked like the racecourse on Goy- 
ernor’s Cup day, and Colonel Whittingham 
had mustered nine tenths of his police to con- 
trol the crowd and supply a guard of honor. 

It was a cool, clear morning after two days 
of rain, and the cane fields provided a fresh 
green background to the garish, multicolored 
clothes of the chattering crowd. The fixed 
bayonets of the guard glittered in the sunlight. 
The small BWIA plane that maintained bi- 
weekly a shuttle service with Antigua was re- 
ported to be on time. Templeton’s hearing was 
good and his ears caught the drone of its 
engine before his eyes spotted it. 

This is it, he thought, and moved out of the 
waiting room. The plane would be grounded 
for half an hour. That would give him plenty 
of time to say good-by to everyone and inspect 
the guard; plenty of time and not too much 
time. He disliked last words. 

Everyone of any consequence had come to 
wish him well; everyone who had been invited 
to G. H. Their handshakes were firm, there 
was a warmth in their voices. He could have 
easily assured himself that they were genuinely 
sorry to see him go, but he knew how quickly 
last-minute emotions can be turned on and 
off. His appointment as commandant had been 
written up to look like a promotion, and it did 
constitute a rise in rank, since it confirmed his 
present temporary rank. But they must know. 
Did some of them feel resentful, did some of 
them feel they had been let down, were being 
deserted by him? Grainger might well feel that. 

“T shall be making a personal report about 
conditions here for my successor,” he assured 
him. “I shall make a special point of the help 
that you have given me.” 

He put his hand on 
Grainger’s shoulder.“*Good MoM 
luck, my boy. I know 
you've a big future waiting 
you.” 

He moved on to the 
Perkinses. ““Have you any 
messages for anyone in 
England?” he asked her. | Ni 

“Please give my love to 
Lydia Wessex. I really will write soon. Do 
tell her that.” 

“T won’t forget.” 

The Normans were next to the Perkinses. 
Norman was certainly one of those who 
nourished a grievance over his son-in-law s 
death and over the blow to the tourist indus- 
try. He blamed it all on G. H. weakness. And 
he had been unlucky certainly. Someone had 
to pick up the bad hand in every deal. Mavis 
was standing beside her mother. But Sylvia 
was not there. 

Mrs. Norman apologized for her absence. 
“She sent you messages. She wanted to come 
so much, but she didn’t feel equal to it. All 
the standing in the heat.” 

“T quite understand. I’ve thought about her 
a good deal. At least she has the consolation 
of the future.” 

He turned to Mavis. She looked tired and 
drawn. Was she a little saddened by Euan’s 
leaving, by Euan’s marriage? What had there 
been between them? He would never know. 
She might so easily have been his daughter- 
in-law, the mother of his grandchildren. What 
was going to happen to her? He felt a pang of 
sympathy for her and her problems. She might 
have become a close, integral part of his own 
life. Now she was going out of it forever, as 
were sO many others. 


leisure. 


F.. ten months he had been seeing these 
people every day. Their interests had been his 
interests. How few of them would he ever see 
again? Whom for certain besides Julian 
Fleury? Him, he would see often. As likely 
as not, Julian and Betty would decide to sell 
out here and come back to England. With 
Maxwell dead and Jocelyn in England, there 
was little to hold them to this island. 

He wrung his old friend’s hand warmly. 
“I’m only saying ‘Au revoir’ to you,” he said. 


There is inevitably an anticlimax about the 
taking off of a plane. When a liner sails, 
streamers can be flung from deck to pier and 
the colored paper strands snap one by one as 
the ship swings round into the harbor. In a 
railway station, a porter hurries down the 


Mi # Ni could no lon 


There are three things dif- 
ficult: to keep a secret, to 
suffer an injury, to use 
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platform, slamming doors; a gred 
heads lean through the windows 
draws out. But there is sucha lop 
airport after the steps have } 
away ; the passengers are belted j 
you cannot see them through 
though they possibly can stil] 
plane taxis to the runway and p; 
with the engines throbbing. Yo, 
perse because your friends, tho 
invisible to you, want to catcha | 
you. They do not want to be r 
you are about to enter, have in 
entered, a life in which they ha 
have a part; so you stand there, { 
gether, impatient to get away. 


! 
| 
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The plane was beginning to moy 
ham’s voice rang out: “Pre 
There was the crack of Wrists 
A roar went up from the erg 
shouted, “Three cheers for the gf y 
section of the crowd was singing) 
jolly good fellow.” The playing | 
was drowned. The noise was a 
roar. Templeton was waving 
the crowd, with the light shini 
dows, could not see him. The p 
the ground, soared high above Ne 
slowly circled the airport and ty 
ward. The shouting lessened as t 
the engines became fainter. 
There they went, thought Mai 
and Euan, Margot and Denis A 
big man himself. She watched 
smaller; a faint and fainter fi 
against the pale blue of the mo 
gone, it gleamed again; then 
could hear it 


She turne 
cheering was 0 
tering; the cro 
to disperse. 


—VOLTAIRE Everoa . 
settling their fat 
or another, ever 

| IVE sherself. She foo 


H. E.’s garde 

was only seven months ago, F 
fates had been decided in those se\ 
Sylvia and Jocelyn, Margot and De 
Boyeur and Muriel Morris, } 
Colonel Carson—yes, they hadn 
cept herself come to terms with! 
problems. 
Grainger Morris was only a fe} 
and she moved toward him. He 
with that friendly smile that al 


feel that she was someone spec! 

“How does this affect you?” sh 

He shrugged. “I can’t tell yet. ] 
resign my appointment when the 
ernor arrives.” | 

“Oh, Grainger!” 

“It’s the only thing to do. | 
needs new officers.” * 

“Surely he won’t accept it.” 

“He will in the way I put it. 'd 
if I was convinced he really n 
I’m sure he won’t. The new man 
run things in his own way.” f 

“That means the ruin of everythi 
worked for.” 5 

He shook his head. “‘It means a Ge 
all; and perhaps everything’s gonet 
and too easily for me up to now.” 
with assurance, in an attempt to con’ 
self as much as her. 

“Mavis—we’re going now.” It 
mother calling. Mavis looked up que 
at Grainger. 

“Can you drive me back?” 

“Certainly.” 

They walked to the car park slo 
you know Margot Seaton?”’ she as 

“Barely.” 

“What do you think of her ma 
Archer?” 

“It may be the making of him,” 
told her. 

“Why do you say that?” 
“When young men marry the ‘i 

who is, as they say, suited to himiné 
it often turns out wrong. If a man 
girl whom the world thinks quite 
it means that he really wants her. 
best augury, isn’t it?” 
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> thinks he’s marrying her because 
o have a baby.” 
diobt that. Archer’s not the kind of 
m4 to do anything quixotic. He’s 




















ny somebody as dark as that?” 
»/shook his head. “‘She isn’t all that 
2y don’t worry about that kind of 
‘land, which is something nobody 
>, Color prejudice is confined to 
at have a color problem. South 
outhern States and here. Besides, 
g to lead a Bohemian ragamuffin 


ey dicturesque.”” 

4) reached his car, but the park was 

}|. Grainger’s car was hemmed in. 

al have to wait a moment longer. 
‘od together waiting. 

i think that works the other way?” 








: you mean, the other way?” 

g 'scase. They say things are different 
0) n. They say that even now. The 
stidard. Should a girl marry some- 
s able, if she really needs him, if she 
s)ght for her? Denis Archer marries 
fan marries Jocelyn. But when it’s 
sjvay around—is there any differ- 





ve talking quickly, hesitatingly, with 
by een, the clauses, with a dogged 
vIf she did not say it now, she would 
st said. She had to take the first step, 
#2 “The one person I can talk to 
‘at she had had to call him. All his 
p\uld assure him that he was outside 
opposed to all her instincts. Men 
ifiate But this case was different. 
<_ up. He was so strong, so straight. 
s h a man; he was the one who had 
1h her; could he not do for her 
iz;ot would do for Denis? This was 
(ance, she must speak now. 
1 stood looking down at her. It was 
xpected: he had never dared to 
bh) Mavis felt like this about him. The 
tiazzled him. But even so 
ynould there be any difference?’’ she 
i). The car behind his was backing. 
jour chance; jump in,” he said. 
thinking fast, desperately fast. She 
yared the humiliation of a refusal. 
she stopped from uttering the words 
mind she had already framed. She 
hat dream away forever, must be 
« of the utter impossibility of a 
|| for them. 
\e car in gear and released the clutch. 
; nge,”’ he said, “that you should be 
about marriage, a celibate like my- 


curled inside her sandals. This 






























_ indication that a few seconds 
had been talking with such fierce 
he was puzzled, upset, almost in- 
_ his tone. 


Jirst time he had fully realized, was 
mulate in words, what he had long 
Onscious suspected, that he was as 
llibate as any priest, since for certain 
| persons there is implicit in their ac- 
of a calling the denial of a right to 
appiness. He had as a colored man 
a cause, a mission; and he must 
ept responsibilities that could claim 
e over his allegiance to that cause: 
ver, never. He must try to explain to 
ad now become clear to him at last, 
2 and obligations of his calling. 

t want to seem presumptuous,” he 
on’t want to make out that I’m more 
t than I am, or indeed that I am im- 
‘but there are certain people who 
y out the work they’ve set themselves 





| 
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if they accept the privileges and responsibili- England. Why not? It was an idea. Copra Afterward when he came to this house it would 
ties of marriage.” was booming. She’d got so used to thinking of be as a guest. 
Slowly, carefully he guided the car out of hard times that she hadn’t realized that the Peace lay upon his mind. That morning he 
the park, talking as he drove. hard times were over: she hadn’t got adjusted had felt despondent when he had watched the 
“I told you, didn’t I, about that girl in Eng- to the fact that you could now afford a trip governor step into the plane. His fortunes were 
land whom I would like to have married, to England. Why not, after all, why not? at their lowest ebb. He was without a patron. 
whom I didn’t feel it would be fair to bring out He had had to speak boastfully to Mavis to 
here. Since I’ve come back here, I’ve realized That night once again Grainger sat alone maintain his spirit. In that tense five minutes 
that it wouldn’t be fair to any girl for me to upon the veranda of his father’s house. He _ by the car he had not only solved an immediate 
marry her. I couldn’t be a good husband and would not be sitting here alone so many more problem but seen into the heart of his own 
father and do my work the way I want.” times. That afternoon he had found an apart- constant problem. He knew what that problem 
He underlined the ‘‘and.”’ ment near his chambers that suited his re- was, and how he would have to cope with it. 
“Why do you say that? Why do you make quirements. He would sign the lease tomor- He was ready to take up now, in pride, with 
yourself out to be a special case?” row. Very few renovations were required. He courage, the challenge of his lonely destiny. 


cas . . . . . 
fren I am a special case, because I’m would be moving into it within two weeks. END 
colored. 


“Why should that matter?” 

“Because I’d have colored children. They’d NOW THE BECT RICE 
be special cases; every colored child is a spe- 
cial case. All my arguments would be affected 
by that case and would be weakened. No mat- Ee 


ter what kind of woman I married, whether 

she was completely white or completely black, 
At TOOTS SHOR’S Restaurant in New York, 
the great chefs agree that you must use the 


people would say the same thing: ‘He argues 
best natural rice for best rice dishes. Here, 


like that because his wife is this and his chil- 
from the wonderful Toots Shor kitchens are: 





dren that.’ They will say something like that 
anyhow. They’ll say, ‘Of course he feels like 
that, look at the color of his skin’; but they'll 
say it much less if I stand alone, and in the end 
they'll stop saying it altogether if I continue 
to stand alone. Gradually they'll come to re- 
alize that 'm a man without an ax to grind, 
that I am impartial because I can afford to be 
impartial. That’s how the people must see me, 
as a man without an ax to grind.” 























Fast-Cooking Recipes 
RICE A LA TOOTS SHOR 


1% cups cooked rice—RIVER 
BRAND medium grain or CARO- 
LINA extra long grain rice (fast- 
cooking instructions on package). 


\ lb. ground 14 med. gr. pep- 
beef per, chopped 
2 cups tomato 


She made no reply. Her hands clenched. 
She stared at the road ahead. 
What an escape she’d had. Another minute 


and she would have proposed to him. What a \% cup short- 


fool she would have felt. She’d never have eee ee eat 
. ; : ' 5 med. onion, tsp. salt. 
dared look him in the face again. She’d never sliced thin Dash pepper 


have dared look anyone in the face again. The 
story would have got round; stories always 
did in a small place like this. He’d have told 
someone else; one always had to tell someone 
else: one extracted the most dire vows of 
secrecy, but they were always broken. What an 
escape! 

“Where would you like to be dropped, your 
house, the Country Club?” he asked. 

“Is my house out of your way?” 

“Not at all.” 

‘‘That would be fine by me then.” 

He swung north along the bay. The tension 
was broken. The danger point was passed. 
But something more needed to be said. She 
must be in a desperate state to have reached 
such a point. Was there nothing he could do, 
nothing he could say to make her feel happier 
about herself? Surely there must be something. 


Sauté beef, melt shortening into 
saucepan. Add onion, green pepper, 
rice. Cook and stir over high heat 
until browned. Add tomato sauce 
and water to thickening desired. 
Add salt, pepper; mix well, bring 
quickly to boil. Cover tightly and 
simmer a few minutes. Serves 4. 
() 
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oa 
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SHRIMP CREOLE SHOR 


3 cups cooked rice—RIVER 
BRAND medium grain or CARO- 
LINA extra long grain rice (fast- 
cooking instructions on package). 








1% cups cooked 1 gr. pepper 


Perhaps this was it. i pepe are a7 ai 
“Thad a letter from a friend in England two tomatoes 1 tbsp. flour 
days ago that made me think of you,” he said, 2 paren 1 ee 
and his voice was gentle. ‘“‘He said a rather 1 onion ¥% cup celery 
chopped chopped 


curious thing. He runs an empioyment agency 
and he told me that he was finding it very 
hard to find for certain special and confiden- 
tial jobs young women with pleasant voices. 
He said that there was growing up now a uni- : : : . 
form, standardized way of speaking that has} | ~ is ye og 


no charm, no character: he used the simile of : f ; 
filtered water that has no taste. Young women Caen pee cease minutes, you're sure of 
from simple homes listen to the BBC, imi- uly, Rina BaANDAe ee eee poe you 

aes serve or ce. 
tate the voices that they hear there, and iron Deshomieal "tant ag te "3 “mee be any ae 2 
ue the small local differences of acceavand package as artificially processed rice. Fast-cooking 
ec that RRC AG cae ete ae instructions and recipes on every package. 

ere are many jobs now, he said, for 

young woman with a pleasant voice who’s 
prepared to work; so many of the girls who 
have pleasant voices aren’t prepared to work. 
Their idea of work is a job where you meet 
interesting people, arrive at half past ten, 


Cook onion, pepper, celery in short- 
ening until tender. Add flour, to- 
matoes, salt—let simmer 15 mins. 
Add cooked shrimps. Let simmer 
10 mins. Serve on bed of hot rice. 
Serves 6. 


have two and a half hours off for lunch and] pier cakolmia 
go home at five. I thought of you. Why don’t] — granp SEAND 
you take a trip to England and see what it’s] — Popular King Size 
like? There’s so little to do here that’s worth | — low-cost extra long 


the while of someone like yourself.” medium grain rice, 


He had drawn up outside her house. His grain rice. 
smile sent a warm feeling of self-confidence 
along her veins, that made her feel good about 
herself. 
“You could surely manage a trip,”’ he said. eet yet ‘ we 
“Copra’s booming. It’s the time to go. Ill ens : woos" 
write to my friend if you like and get some 
facts. You’d enjoy working if you had a job 
that you believed in. Why not think over it?” | piyeRr BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


soil will.”” New York, N. Y. * Houston, Texas * Memphis, Tenn, + El] Campo, Texas + Eunice, La. + Jonesboro, Ark 


1995 RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC 










hich cake has the 
real fudge frosting ? 


The cake thats 
frosted with 


real fudge 


—and +that means “he 
JUNKET’ Quick Fudge Frosting S : 


Real fudge frosting is simply fudge itself in smooth, 
creamy frosting form. To get that wonderful real fudge 
flavor and creaminess, somebody must do cooking and creaming, = 
beating and testing. But you don’t do that work yourself—not any more. ~~ _ 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks”—and only “The ‘Junket’ Folks”—do it all for you. 


That’s why you can make real fudge frosting in 4 minutes—with no 
beating, no creaming, no cooking, and never a failure. 


“Junket” Fudge Frosting is never hard and Sugary, never soft and runny, 
never tastes like cocoa. It’s extra-creamy, extra-fudgy. One package 
frosts a 2-layer cake. 3 wonderful flavors—Chocolate, Coconut, and the 
only Penuche in America. Get a package today. You'll love it! 
















Makes a pound of : 
wonderful fudae...delicious 4- 
brownies and fudge sauce 
4oo! 





Gnby 
aE cOOKED 


FUDGE MIX 


mo 
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i 
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1 
just HEAT with WA 
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“JUNKET” is the trade-mark of Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. for its fudge mix 
and its ren: and other food products and is registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
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/AASSER 
MAGIC 


Six inspired main dishe: 
that bring the w 
to your dinner table 


via the pantry shelf. 


By JOAN AUCOURT 


Tuna T. 
irresistible minglis 
in a casser 
enough for a comp 


None of the following casseroles takes more than 45 minutes 
bake because they were planned for emergencies and to takef 
advantage of the vast assortment of canned, frozen and prepa 
ingredients. But remember, the sauce is the soul of the casserc 
Best of all, a properly prepared casserole cleverly concocts its 
sauce in the process of cooking, thus freeing the cook for a varie 
of other occupations during baking time. These casseroles are ea 
to double in quantity so that a repeat performance will requi 

minimum of effort. ; 


Tuna Tetrazzini: Sauté 6 tablespoons chopped onion in 2 tabk 
spoons salad oil until golden brown. Add 2 cans condensed creg 
of-mushroom soup, | can water and 14 cup grated Parmesa 
cheese. Flake 2 cans tuna into bite-size pieces. Add tuna to saue 
with 24 cup sliced ripe olives. Mix together and heat thorough 
without breaking up tuna pieces. Season sauce with 2 tablespoon 
chopped parsley, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, and a generous pine 
each of thyme and marjoram. Cook 4% pound spaghetti accor 
ing to directions on the package. Mix cooked spaghetti with saue 
and pour into greased 3-quart casserole. Top with more gi 
Parmesan cheese. Heat under broiler until dish is hot and 
bling. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Chicken Casserole: Mix together in a 2)4-quart casserole 134 cup 
cooked or canned sliced carrots, drained, 3 cups canned chi 
fricassee, 1 cup chicken broth, | cup packaged precooked rice 
1 cup cooked or canned whole small white onions. Season with? | 
teaspoon thyme, 14 teaspoon marjoram, 4 teaspoon salt and a 
dash of pepper. Garnish with a ruff of thawed frozen peas hey 
not need to be precooked). Cover and bake in a moderate oven . 
350° F., for 45 minutes. Uncover for the last 15 minutes of baking} 


Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Sea Food and Noodles au Gratin: Cook 134 cups noodles until te 
der. Drain, set aside. Meanwhile, melt 3 tablespoons butter 0} 
margarine in a skillet. Add 1 clove garlic, crushed, and 214 cups 
sliced mushrooms. Sauté until slightly browned. Add 1 cup canned 
or frozen cooked lobster and 1 cup canned or cooked frozen 
shrimp, split into halves. Heat. Make a cream sauce of 3 table- 
spoons butter, 3 tablespoons flour and 14 cups milk. When thick- 











nil, add 34 cup grated Cheddar cheese and stir over low heat until 
u) melted. Add some freshly ground pepper and | teaspoon 
3ipn juice. Pour over fish and mix lightly. Put noodles in bottom 
if) 6-cup casserole. Pour sauce over noodles and top with 44 cup 
ried Cheddar cheese. Run under broiler until cheese is bubbling. 
‘5 casserole can be made well in advance, omitting the Cheddar 
fese on top until ready to put in the oven. If the casserole is 
ely cold, heat for 15 minutes in a 375° F. oven before broiling. 
/ices 6 s*rvings. 


[pgue-and-Potato Casserole: Slice 2 cups small whole cooked or 
dned potatoes. Cut 2 cups small cooked or drained canned 
ple onions into quarters. Heat 2 cans condensed cream-of- 
Shroom soup (with no liquid added). Season with a pinch each 
: yme and marjoram, }4 teaspoon monosodium glutamate and 
sh of pepper. In a 2-quart casserole layer potatoes, onions, 14 
| chopped parsley, 2 cups cold tongue or sliced ham cut into 
enne strips and the heated soup. End with chopped parsley. 
ke in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 30 to 40 minutes. Makes 
orvings. 


Hloped Corn and Tomatoes: Ina large skillet cook 3 slices bacon 
il crisp. Remove the bacon. In the drippings sauté 2 cups sliced 
on and 14 cup diced green pepper. Add | cup packaged stuffing 
x, 3% cups canned tomatoes and | cup cream-style corn. Season 

¥ teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons sugar, a dash of pepper and a 
ch each of thyme, orégano and marjoram. Mix in the cooked 
pon, chopped, and | tablespoon butter or margarine. Pour into 
1-quart casserole. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 45 
qutes. Makes 6 servings. 


ma-Bean-and-Sausage Casserole: Brown | package precooked 
isage links. Remove from pan and split in half lengthwise. Sauté 
arge onion, finely minced, in the sausage drippings (there’s very 
le when you use this type of sausage). Add to the onion 1% cups 
nato sauce, 14 teaspoon salt, a dash of pepper and a pinch each 
orégano and basil. Layer 3% cups cooked or canned dried Lima 
ans in a 114-quart casserole with the sausage and tomato-sauce 
xture, ending with sauce. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., 
~45 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 








This coftee tells you 
its fresher 


It greets you with a louder whoosh 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffee in each 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee is the only leading 
brand that’s pressure packed. And 


Chase € Sanborn 


Fresher because its pressure packed 


pressure packing preserves coffee 
freshness and flavor better than any 
vacuum can or bag. 

Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through= 
out America than any other brand. 


a tes 


A remarkable new instant coffee ip 


Cc ‘morast 


haseé flavor in this brand-new full-bodied instant! 


anbor 


is underneath this lid... 


. co? 
Yes, you can now enjoy Chase & Sanborn’s famous TS 


Noe wt 


hase t ig 


New Instant Chase & Sanborn 
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If you are not counting calories, you don't need this 


new, non-fattening sweetener. If you are, you do. 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryj 


...and you can't taste the difference 


Abbott Laboratories’ new non-fattening 
sweetener—Sucaryl—opens up a whole new 
world of eating and drinking enjoyment to 
the millions who must watch their weight. 


This is Improved Sucaryl: A non-caloric sweetener that tastes 
just like sugar, and gives a sugar-like sweetness to drinks 
and foods. Sucaryl completely satisfies your craving for 
sweets when you're on a restricted, low-calorie diet. In 
normal daily use, improved Sucaryl sweetens without a 
trace of bitterness or aftertaste. 


You can use Sucaryl everywhere: Use it in your morning 
coffee, on cereal or grapefruit . . . in all cooking recipes 
that call for a sweetener. Sucaryl can be baked, boiled or 
frozen without losing true, sugar-like sweetness. Look for 
the name Sucaryl on the label of prepared foods or beverages. 


You don’t need Sucaryl if you don’t have to worry about 


calories. Sugar is one of the most highly concentrated 
sources of quickly available energy, and should be retained 


in normal diets. Sucaryl is intended for use in controlled 
diets. If you are in doubt about dieting, ask your doctor 
for proper guidance. 


If you are a diabetic, Sucaryl opens the way to greater 
eating pleasure. You can now enjoy a more normal variety 
of foods and beverages, and still follow the rigid require- 
ments of your diet. 


CREAMY FROZEN CUSTARD 


Mokes 6 servings 


4 teaspoons cornstarch 
V4 teaspoon salt 

1Y%2 cups skim milk 

2 eggs, separated 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


2 teaspoons SUCARYL solution 
or 16 SUCARYL tablets 

V2 teaspoon nutmeg 

4 drops yellow food coloring 

Ys cup evaporated milk 


Put cornstarch and salt in top of double boiler. Add skim milk; 
stir until cornstarch dissolves. Blend in beaten egg yolks and 
SUCARYL. Cook over hot water until mixture thickens, 6 to 8 
minutes, stirring constantly. Add vanilla, nutmeg, yellow color- 
ing and evaporated milk. Cool. Fold stiffly beaten egg whites 
into cooled custard. Pour into freezing tray and freeze. When 


calories if sweetened with sugar 


72 calories if sweetened with Sucaryl 
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firm, removeto chilled mixer bowl and beaton 


Get your free copy of Abbott's 
Saving Recipes’ at your drug store 
brand new edition with dozens of} 
tested ideas. Or simply write: Sucatyl, 
Laboratories, North Chicag 
In Canada: Abbott Laboratories Ltd., 1350 
Road, Montreal, Quebec. 


Q 








Available at your drug store in Tablet, Powder @ 
form. For low-salt diets, ask for Sucaryl Ca 


| 
uUcal} 


THE NEW, NON-FATTENING SWEETIE 
THAT TASTES JUST LIKE SUGAR 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE YOUNG MOTHER 


{ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


| HRHARDT: It struck me as being 
couldn’t help but laugh. Everybody 
hing, the kids were screaming, and 
9/izmen were running around trying to 
ne! the traffic. When the bus let us out 
either side it was pouring rain. The 
‘ithorities fixed the flat. 
t be almost horrible when you go 
jit, but when you look back it really 


‘IcKEY : That is one of the most inter- 
gs about having a crisis. Have you 
| vacation from housework since you 
ied? 
HRHARDT: Just in the hospital, havy- 
abies, if you call that a vacation. 
IcKEY: Mrs. McKenzie, how about 
ng out with your husband? That is 
y much out, with his working hours, 


oe Se Se 8 


Rll CKeEnzieE: If he gets off early, he 
& me—and maybe this is once every 


9 ths—and if I can get a student nurse 
ay ith the children, we go out. Our main 
sa, n is going in to the hospital. I often 
4 children in to have Sunday dinner 





HICKEY: Let us hear about Mrs. 
*secreation. 
‘PETRY: Oh, I went to work in a de- 
mit stdre that opened in Levittown. I 
(and begged my husband to let me 
id finally he said I could go once or 
; week. I lasted for three weeks—or 
lc say, he lasted three weeks. 
R GOULD: You mean you worked in the 
In): 
R/ Petry: Three evenings, from six until 
id Saturday. 
rR GouLp: And your husband took care 
enildren during that time? 
rn) Perry: Yes, but the third week he 
d) stand it any more, Saturday and all. 
cI think he had to work that Saturday, 
aled if I could just come in to the store 
uithe week. My husband was hoping 
uld fire me, but they didn’t. But I 
dize that it really wasn’t fair to him, 
I was going out for my own pleasure. 
s)GOULD: In other words, your working 
yir recreation. 
Rk} PETRY: Yes—and I enjoyed it very 
1 
1/Hickey : Why did you feel you wanted 
sis? 
PETRY: To see some people and talk 
>)le—just see what is going on in the 
a 


A ROSE 


‘illions of wives and mothers work 
e kind of hours which, if applied 
I private industry, would have pro- 
fed a basis for union organization 
id collective bargaining. Perhaps 
jen strikes. I can see the slogans: 
You 


ive nothing to lose but your hus- 


Vomen of America, unite! 













The truth is, of course, that col- 
tive bargaining with their hus- 
nds will serve wives no useful pur- 
se. Wives and mothers are an in- 
gral part of our society, and as 
ch are bound to share the burdens 
our society. 
Part of this burden is economic. 
rtainly women would be better off 
’ far if their husbands were given 
1e Opportunity to earn more, and 
vuld afford, say, more adequate 
ousing facilities, more than an oc- 
sional recreational excursion and, 
least, part-time help for their 
ves. Family allowances, on a Fed- 
al basis, will help also. 


Mrs. GouLp: Do you think your husband 
found taking care of the children more strenu- 
Ous than you find it? 

Mrs. Petry: I can quote what he said. 

Mrs. GouLD: Quote. 

Mrs. Petry: “I wouldn’t have your job for 
anything.” He said he wouldn’t trade places 
with me—he didn’t see how I stood it! He 
had one very hectic evening. I have no right 
to laugh—but one night he had to get a part 
for the auto, so I went down with him with 
the four children, although I was supposed to 
go to work. I stayed as long as I could, but 
he was so long getting waited on, I finally 
had to leave him with the children. When I 
left they were trying out the equipment in the 
store, swinging on the swings. I felt very 
guilty. I found out later he took them into a 
shoe store and got a pair of shoes for every- 
body. The baby was beating on the door the 
whole time to get out, and whenever anybody 
would come in to buy she would sneak out 
and he had to go bring her back in. When he 
did leave, he was about two blocks away 
before he discovered Ellen was walking in her 
stocking feet. So he had to go back and get 
her shoes. I just felt so sorry when I got home 
from work and heard what a night he had had. 

Miss Hickey: We must get around to Mrs. 
Townsend now, and her plans for getting out. 
You have a little different situation, since 
your husband has community responsibilities, 
doesn’t he? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: Yes, he does, and even 
though at times I might be invited along, it 
is very difficult to get a sitter who is willing 
to take care of tiny children. We get our 
recreation at the present time by taking the 
children out to dinner with us, or possibly to 
one of my husband’s twenty-nine parks of a 
Sunday afternoon, which the children enjoy 
very much. 

Mrs. GouLD: Do you get any outdoor 
recreation? I would like to know if any of 
you have a garden and get a chance to get 
outdoors in that way. 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: We have, but I don’t 
have any opportunity to get out there at all. 
If I did, I would have my youngest daughter 
right in back of me undoing everything I 
would attempt to do. She is at that stage 
where she is into everything just now. 

Mrs. Petry: I have a pretty large garden. 
I am an amateur, but I am doing a lot better. 
I often sneak out to work in it. If I go out 
to get the paper, I always have to stop and 
look at the roses or do something that has to 
be done in the garden before I come in. 


HELPS 


Another part of this burden is ed- 
ucational. There is a great need for 
education and counseling in mar- 
riage in our secondary schools and 
adult programs. Hollywood-style ro- 
mance may turn a girl’s head, but it 
will not turn her washing machine 
nor balance her budget. 

Just as the 3 R’s of sound labor- 
management relations are recogni- 
tion, respect and remuneration, so 
the 3 R’s of a happy wife-husband 
relationship are recognition, respect 
and a rose—recognition of each 
other’s worth, functions and achieve- 
other as 
persons and individuals. And the 
rose, literally and figuratively, as the 


ments, respect for each 


symbol of a man’s love and affection 
and tenderness for the person who 
earries the greatest responsibility in 


our society—raising and rearing a 


family. 
And the greatest of the three is 
the rose. LEO PERLIS 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY SERVICES, CIO 


SS 


There are more than a doz- 
en of Sexton delicious new 
Menu Marvels! So easy to 
serve—and every meal a 
feast! Scores of other 
tastefulSexton foods, too— 
from tempting relishes to 
flavorful soups—featured 
at foremost restaurants 
and hotels—sold by bet- 
ter independent grocers. 








Delicious Spanish Rice! 
They'll ask for “seconds” 
every time you serve it! 


Watch how hungry appe- 
tites go for this enticing 
rice dish—Spanish Rice 
by Sexton. Just the color- 
ful look of it is an invita- 
tion. Tasty combination 
of selected long grain rice, 
savory tomato sauce, fresh 
green peppers and deli- 
cate seasoning. Here’s 
robust fare for any family. 
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Appetizing Chicken Fricassee 
—ready to heat—and serve! 


This is “‘chef’s special’’ 
chicken fricassee. Chosen 
from prize-specimen hens 
—srown for Sexton vir- 
tually in the backyard of 
Sexton’s Sunshine Kitch- 
ens. Every large tender 
piece of this savory chick- 
en fricassee is boneless 
meat in rich natural 
chicken gravy. Serve 
piping hot! 





Prize luscious prunes from 
fabulous San Jose orchards! 


You'll love the king-size 
look and taste of these 
Sexton special prunes. 
They’re picked at peak per- 
fection in California’s sunny 
San Jose orchards. Every 
container is literally brim- 
ful with these Menu Marvel 
prunes—famous for tender 
skin and rich, thick syrup. 


See and try all the other Sexton 
Menu Marvels—Chicken Chop 
Suey, Chile Con Carne, 
Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce with 
Cheese, Beef in Barbecue 
Sauce and many others. 


CHICAGO 
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Mrs. GouLp: When do you get time to care 
for them, if you need to weed or spray? 

Mrs. Petry: I just take time. 

Mrs. GouLp: With the children outdoors? 

Mrs. Petry: I cannot do it when anything 
important is going on, but if it is only dishes 
or house cleaning, I go. 

Mrs. GouLp: I would love to know how 
you handle your shopping, and whether you 
do it in the evenings, and whether it is a period 
of sort of fun and recreation. 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: With small children, one 
thing you do miss is adult conversation, so 
shopping is a pleasure for that reason -and I 
just like to look at things. I enjoy going 
through the stores and seeing people. My 
shopping is done in the evening. | prefer to 
do it that way. If I go in the afternoon, ’'m 
not able to do it until about three-thirty, 
which means I have got to rush, get home, 
feed the baby, get dinner ready, put every- 
thing away. I much prefer going in the eve- 
ning. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Townsend, how about 
your shopping? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: Well, usually in the eve- 
ning when my husband gets home, but we 
do have a very nice grocery just about three 
blocks away from us, and I just run down 
there hurriedly and pick up anything I might 
need, Usually I call and have the groceries 
delivered, because I couldn’t possibly take 
four children into the grocery store with me. 
Just running down to the store for a few min- 
utes is certainly relaxing for me. 

Miss Hickey: How about the shopping, 
though, for the children’s clothing, shoes? 
When do you get that done? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: That is a problem. Usu- 
ally I do have to take them all with me. I put 
the baby in his carriage, and my older daugh- 
ter will wheel the stroller with the second 
baby in it. But, frankly, it isn’t any fun, be- 
















Society and the young mother 
share the responsibility for 
improving her lot. Certainly 
agency assistance is needed 
to help out in periods of 
crisis. We need training pro- 
grams for praetical nurses 
and baby sitters and organi- 
zations to make trained per- 
sonnel available at minimum 
cost. In addition, more well- 
run nursery schools and 
playgrounds are needed. But 


kind of agency assistance un- 
less the mothers themselves 
publicly demand it. 


KATIE LOUCHHEIM 
DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


| 
| we will never develop this 
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cause your mind isn’t at ease, and lots of 
times you come home with things you wish 
you hadn’t bought, because it is either the 
wrong size or you don’t like the color. 

Miss Hickey: Nan, how about your shop- 
ping experiences? 

Mrs. McKenzie: Well, I don’t go in the 
evening, because I cannot depend on Ed 
being home; and when he is there, he likes to 
have me there too. What for, I don’t know. 
Usually all three of the children go shopping 
with me. At one time { carried two and 
dragged the other one along behind me in the 
cart with the groceries. It is fun to take them 
all. Once a man stopped me and said, “Lady, 
did you know your son is eating hamburger?” 
He had eaten a half pound of raw hamburger. 
When corn on the cob was so expensive, my 
oldest one begged for me to buy corn on the 
cob; so I splurged and bought three ears for 
thirty-nine cents. When I got to the check-out 
counter, I discovered my son had eaten all 
three, and I had to pay for cobs. 

Miss HICKEY: You go once a week? 

Mrs. MCKENZIE: Once a week or every ten 
days now, depending on how often I have the 
use of the car. That day we usually go to the 
park too. 


Do you remember how cold and raw it was 
last February? Ed had two hours off one 
Sunday, and we went out to Forest Park. We 
made little boats out of bits of two-by-fours 
and attached them to string, and took the 
children out to sail the boats. Ed was holding 
the baby when our son decided to dive into 
the lake, snow suit, boots, and all. I had to 
dive in after him in my best clothes, and we 
were both nearly frozen. My husband was 
just furious. “I am just. too mad to spank 
him,” he said. ‘I am afraid if I spank him, 
Vl kill him.” 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Petry, how is your-shop- 
ping done? 

Mrs. Petry: We shop twice a month. My 
husband gets paid twice a month, and that is 
when we shop—on payday usually. We all 
go—the children too. We split up. I take the 
baby and a basket with a seat, and he takes 
Ellen in a basket with a seat. Susie usually fol- 
lows me, and Steven usually follows him. If 
we need anything extra sometimes, my hus- 
band will run downtown and pick things up. 
I don’t know how to drive yet. It doesn’t look 
as though he will ever teach me. 

Miss Hickey: That is the shopping picture. 
Mrs. Townsend, tell us a little bit about your 
most acute recent crisis. 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: It all started Thanksgiv- 
ing Day when my three daughters came down 
with tonsillitis and kept getting one case after 
the other. Of course the doctor advised hav- 
ing the tonsils removed, so we made prepara- 
tions to have the tonsils removed before I was 
due to go into the hospital for the baby in 
February. The tonsils were to come out Jan- 
uary twenty-first. On the fourteenth of Janu- 
ary, my second oldest daughter came down 
with intestinal flu, and I had to take care of 
her throughout the whole day. She was just 
very, very ill, and of course my being pregnant 
and having to lift this heavy child caused me to 
become unwell. My doctor examined me, and 
at the time he thought the baby was in a 
position and ready to be born, and so he sent 
me to the hospital. At the hospital they found 
out that it wasn’t the baby that was due to 
come, but the cord that had severed and was 
all wound up-in a knot, probably due to my 
lifting so much. 

So I wasn’t able to have a natural birth, and 
they had to prepare a section. They gave me 
absolutely no hope as to having a live child. 
They went as far as telling my husband that 
they were pretty sure the baby would be born 
dead. I was sick. As a matter of fact, they 
didn’t even tell me about this until about four 
days later. 

In the meantime, the tonsillectomies were 
scheduled to go on, and my husband didn’t 
know quite what to do. He figured he might 
just as well go ahead and have them taken 
out now before | did come home with an- 
other baby, because then it would be about 
impossible to have someone come in. 

Miss Hickey: Who was taking care of the 
children at that time? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: At that time, oh, sev- 
eral—three of my girl friends took over. One 
friend took our youngest daughter and kept 
her for two days. Another girl friend came in 
and prepared the meals for my husband, and 
one thing and another, and saw that the chil- 
dren were well taken care of, which was very 
wonderful, because I know we couldn’t have 
gotten anyone in a hurry. In Pasadena it is al- 
most impossible to pick up a phone and say, 
“Will you come over?” I don’t have any rela- 
tives Out there that I can call. Most of my 
family are here in New York. 

But anyway, the girls had their tonsils re- 
moved, and the baby was born and did live. 
Very fortunately, my brother, who is several 
miles from us, decided he and his wife, even 
though they knew nothing about taking care 
of children, would come and help us out. 

A week later, when the baby was brought 
home from the hospital, we had quite a diffi- 
cult situation. I just had to have someone re- 
liable to come in who could take care of a pre- 
mature baby. We managed to get a practical 
nurse, but as sick as I was, I think I could have 
done more than she did. 

Mrs. GOULD: Who took care of the other 
children? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: She more or less took 
care of them, but my girls are very well be- 


haved, and she didn’t have too much trouble 
with them, because if I ask them to do some- 
thing, especially when someone else is taking 
care of them, they do listen to me. Then, too, 
they wanted to be close to me, and they were 
in my room quite often, which wasn’t too good 
for me, because the doctor said, “You must 
get your rest,’’ which was almost impossible. 

Mrs. GouLp: This is the first time you had 
any paid outside help to come in when you 
had babies? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: Yes, other than maybe an 
occasional woman to come in and clean the 


The answer to the problem 
of the harassed housewife 
with too much household 
work and not enough leisure 
is a standard of living for all 
Americans commensurate 
with a decent and comfort- 
able life, but at the same 
time an understanding on 
the part of the wage earner 
not to undertake responsi- 
bilities or acquire debts be- 
yond his ability to pay and 
without the necessity of 


placing an undue burden 


upon his wife or his family. 
DAVE BECK 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, HELPERS OF AMERICA. 





house thoroughly when it was just impossible 
for my husband to do it. 

Mrs. GouLp: Before this, your husband 
would take his vacation and he would take 
care of the other children and run the house, 
and take care of you? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: Yes, and it worked out 
fine that way too. 

Mrs. GouLp: How long were you able to 
stay in bed or to be free of household tasks, 
with the earlier children? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: I would say a good week, 
and then I was able to get up, and at least feed 
and change the baby. My husband would pre- 
pare the meals. 

Mrs. Gou.tb: Did you feel, at the end of 
two weeks, that your normal physical strength 
had returned? You were able to do your 
household tasks, lift the other children, and 
fulfill a normal working day at the end of two 
weeks? 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: It isn’t as though I felt I 
could. I just knew I had to do it, so conse- 
quently I just went about it. I will admit I am 
a bit more nervous than I ordinarily would 
have been if I had a little more rest. Just now, 
if I could have some help come in and take 
care of my children when I feel dead tired, I 
know it would help a great deal. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. McKenzie, tell us a lit- 
tle bit about your most recent crisis. 

Mrs. McKenzie: I had given a birthday 
party for fifteen children in my little living 
room, which is seven by eleven. The next 
morning my son, whose birthday it had been, 
broke out with measles, so I had exposed 
fifteen children to measles, and I was the most 
unpopular mother in the neighborhood. 

He was quite sick, and it snowed that day. 
Ed took Lucy sleigh riding. Both of them fell 
off the sled and she broke both the bones in 
her arm. 

Mrs. Gou.p: Did she then get the measles? 

Mrs. McKenzie: She did, and so did the 
baby. Measles don’t itch, unless they are in an 
airtight place, and the poor child was dis- 
traught with that heavy cast on her arm. I 
turned the vacuum cleaner on exhaust and 
blew cool air on her, and that helped a lot. My 
main problem was being in quarantine for a 
month. During this time that all three had 
measles and Lucy had her broken arm, we got 
a notice from the school saying that her tuber- 
culin test was positive—and that meant that 
one of the adults living in our home had ac- 
tive tuberculosis. It horrified me. I kept think- 
ing, “Here I sit killing all my children with 
tuberculosis.”” But we had to wait until they 
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were over their contagion period } 
could all go in and be X-rayed. 

Miss Hickey: And the test was 
rect? 

Mrs. McKenzie: She had had ¢ 
tuberculosis, but it was well healed 
was all right. About eight out of t 
I am not quite sure— have had ch 
berculosis and no one knows it, _ 

Mrs. GouLp: It is quite comme 
frightening when it occurs to you, 
children quite sick with the meask 

Mrs. McKenzie: Terribly ill, — 

Mrs. GouLp: They had high 
tures? 

Mrs. McKenzie: My children g 
deal like my father. Anything they 
to extreme. They are violently ill, o 
can be. There is no in between. _ 

Mrs. GouLb: You had to keept 
and reasonably entertained? 

Mrs. McKenzie: I had to ca 
cannot keep children that young ip 
summer when my youngest was two 
my son had blood poisoning in hi 
ran a very high fever. Finally it daw 
that perhaps he had hives. The fata 
of hives is swelling of the larynx an 
tion, and that is what absolutely ho; 
I put through an emergency call 
and he came around with adren 
straightened him out. He also told me 
him off his foot for three days. 
to keep a two-year-old boy off his 
carry him, so I carried him. 

Mrs. GOuLD: Weighing about t 
pounds? 

Mrs. McKENZIE: Weighing forty 

Mrs. GouLp: At two? i 

Mrs. McKenzie: He weig 
pounds now. His daddy is six fee 
comes by it naturally. ; 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Petry, wha 
cies have you faced? 

Mrs. Petry: We had some sickn 
Mother’s Day. Steven brought ho 
and everybody came down with it. 
before Mother’s Day they were y 
everybody—and my husband and] 
tinually running from one bed to 
Steven is on the top of a bunk bed 
is on the bottom. It was pretty dan 
clean Allen’s bed out. 

Miss Hickey: You didn’t get anj 

Mrs. Petry: I never even gave it é 

Mrs. GouLp: Even though you 
you put the children to bed and toe 
them as you normally would? 

Mrs. Petry: We did the laundry; 
The next day Stevie had conjunctivii 
infection, and that went all through th 











In the job of homekeepi 
there is no raise from # 
boss, and seldom praise fi 
others to show us we 
hit the mark. Except for 
child, woman’s creationg 
so often invisible, especial 
today. 


ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 
GIFT FROM THE SEA 


I got the worst case of all. I did feel pret 
with that, I will tell you. But I just did 
as possible during the day. I fed them) 
guess that is about all I did do. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Ehrhardt, did 
your crisis, other than having a flat tire 
Lincoln Tunnel? 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: I have had a coup 
husband had a week’s notice to move 
had to take care of everything—movi 
rangements, closing bank accounts, 4 
erything that comes with moving toa 
ent state. 

Because the moving van was late 
supposed to come at noon, and didnt 
until about six—it was about one o’¢l 
the morning by the time we got finished 
the children and all that was a little heet 
nerve-racking. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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| To each his own pot roast— 





| and you double the pleasure with peas with flavor range because you 
| get full, natural flavor in DEL MONTE Carly Gaiden Peas. They’re 
| a happy blending of the tenderest, tastiest peas — 


ITTLE POT ROASTS WITH PEAS 


ak (about 1% Ibs.) 2 tablespoons shortening selected from the favored middle sizes where flavors range 
on prepared mustard 1 can ridin tree : ; i 

2 vcs liga trom pees from sweet to rich. This flavor mixture makes real garden 
1 well or pared Ye cup DEL MONTE Catsup 


‘cher score steak. Spread steak with mus- goodness. See why DEL MoNnTtvE Carly Garden Peas 


| crosswise into 4 equal portions, sprinkle 


. Cut 4 pieces of carrot, each as long as taste so good, so different from many other brands? 


vide. Roll each in a piece of meat; fasten 
hpicks or string. Brown rolls on all sides in 


ening. Drain 4 cup liquid from ffeas, mix 

ne catsup; pour over meat; cover tightly. ® 
1% to 2 hrs. or till fork-tender, replenishing The brand you know puts flavor first e on e 
| needed. Make gravy, if desired. Serve : ' 

, seasoned Det Monte Peas. Serves 4. 
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Mrs. GOULD: Have you had any sicknesses 
yourself? 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: Nothing serious. When I 
came home from the hospital we all had the 
virus. The baby was three weeks old. I had it, 
and I was taking care of the baby, and I gave 
it to the baby, and he started to run a high 
temperature. So at three weeks I was feeding 
him terramycin with an eye dropper and liter- 
ally crawling around on my hands and knees 
trying to get things done. My mother came 
down to take care of the children when I went 
to the hospital, but she had just returned to 
her home. 













‘©1955, The Cream of Wheat Lie 


THERE, YOUNG MAN! YOU'RE ALL 
WARMED UP INSIDE-AND OUTSIDE, Too! 


Co) 


(eo. 











baby is off the two-o’clock feeding at night, 
when I can get five or six hours’ sleep each 
night, then I start feeling better. 

Mrs. GoOuLpD: Would you say in general that 

Mrs. Goutp: Have you you start feeling normal after about four 
somebody at home? weeks? 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: With the first baby | went Mrs. EHRHARDT: No, 
to my mother’s, and with the second and about two or three months. 
third I had a woman in for a week. Mrs. McKenzie: I nurse my babies, so I 

Mrs. GouLp: At the end of that week, did 
you feel quite strong again? Were you in full 
possession of your strength? 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: No, I don’t feel strong. 
Sometimes I would say I didn’t even feel co- 
herent when people talked to me. After the 


Mrs. GOULD: When you have gone to the 
hospital to have your babies, how long have 
you usually stayed in the hospital? 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: Four days. 
always had 


I would say after 


have to get up with them and have to do the 
feeding myself. 
Mrs. GOULD: 
help? 
Mrs. McKENZIE: Well, now, this last time 
“IT won’t let you go home 


And you didn’t have any 


the doctor had said, 


i GANGWAY! IM HAVIN’ 


gi? CREAM OF WHEAT’ WITH JAM! 


QoQ 


Jaa 


ae 


tert QUICK 


| ALWAYS FEEL BETTER WHEN 
| GIVE THEM HOT ‘CREAM OF WHEAT“ 
ON DAYS LIKE THIS ! 





QUICK TO FIX! 
COOKS IN 5 
MINUTES! 





Contains 
Protective 


Vitamin Bl, 
Riboflavin, 
Iron, Calcium, 
Phosphorus, 


Niacin. 


GUARD YOUR FAMILY WITH 
HOT ‘CREAM OF WHEAT"! 
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with three children unless you hayg } . 


there during the day.” I had a yo 

while I was in the hospital and aft | 
know at the time she was pregna 
felt a lot worse than I did. She sat a 
television most of the day. I ney 
help before and I didn’t know wh; 
her. Practical nurses are twenty-fo 
day in St. Louis, registered nurse 
eighteen dollars. So I was really |] 
find anyone to stay with the child 
dollars a day. She fed them, I gue 
casionally she bathed them, and sh 
washed their clothes while I was 
really and truly—I must give her ( 
the best she could, and she did eo 
needed her, and I will be forever ¢ 
that. But the children were terribl 
until I got home with the baby. My 
neck was dirty, and he had on a |j 
shirt, and my little girl had ona dre 
sure had been worn the third tir 
washed. I take an awful lot of py 
children. And they just looked pit 
sat down and bawled when I saw th 

Miss Hickey: That gives us pre 
picture of this problem of confine: 

Don’t you think perhaps it is ti 
the experts ask these girls some 
Mr. Gould, would you like to bet 
pert? 

Mr. Gou pb: I don’t feel like a 
all. | feel like an absolute amateur, 
Doctor Popenoe. 

Miss Hickey: Doctor Popenoe 
think that these girls are trying { 
much? They seem to be strong, er 
well-adjusted young women, 
adapted themselves to a very exa 
Now is this job too much? 4 

Dr. PoPENOE: There is hard 
any family job. Age of the children, | 
makes a great deal of difference: 
Wilson’s Oregon study the avers 
homemaking time was about fifty] 
childless families, sixty-eight hours 
youngest child was between one 
ninety-four hours in town, and e 
hours on the farm where there 
under one. Many studies show that 
age city housewife with a smaller ho} 
laborsaving devices and fewer chile 
in more hours weekly in home 
does the country wife with more ch 
larger and perhaps less well- -arrangg 
and fewer laborsaving devices. Son, 
wrong with this picture! 

But the common complaint of hoi 
is not that the work is too hard but 
too confining, too lonesome. As these 
pointed out, they want to be with ad 
adult rather than merely child talk,h 
contact with other human beings. TI 
as important as the mere lifting of th 
of overwork. 

Miss Hickey: From talking with 
would you say there is evidence of 0 

Dr. MONTAGU: They are working 
and a half hours a day. 

Dr. PopPENoE: There is the unive 
plaint of young mothers that by thee 
afternoon, they are fagged out; wh 
husband comes home, they are notre 
company for him, and they want to 
to meet that problem. Very few of the 
that difficulty. 

Miss Hickey: So fatigue is a factor. 

Dr. PopeNoE: Nervous fatigue, 
larly, and just as often plain physical 
the children are small, and they must 
sheer hard work. 

Dr. MONTAGU: There is one Yel 
question I would like to ask. It is what 
lives, as they are at present, would yé 
like to see changed or modified? 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: Well, I would | 
sure my husband's position would no 


him to be transferred so often. I wol? 


to stay in one place long enough to 
few roots in the community. It would 
very nice to have someone in to fi 
housework, but I don’t think I woul 
have anyone live in. The houses ee 
tov small. I think you would bumpi 
other. Of course I have never had any 
so I cannot honestly give an opinion. 
Mrs. TOWNSEND: At the present 
don’t think there is anything that I wo 
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: in the household. We happen to be 
cle, and we are all very happy. I will 
sit at there are times when I am a little 
stir), and I might be a little more than 
eve with the children; but actually it 

*4st too long. We do have a problem 
ve |» live now. There aren’t any younger 
refor my children to play with. There- 
are underneath my heels just con- 
nd I am not able to take the older 
irelout the way I would like to, because 


e babies. 

s(1ICKEY: You have been in how many 
ties? 

OWNSEND: I have lived in Louisiana, 

oa, New York, and for a short period 
bia, South Carolina. 

de to make it easier for him, because 
st is mine. As for myself, someday I 

dc ke to have somebody to do the cook- 

a) some of the housework, so that I 

| end more time with the children. 


et es I feel so frustrated because there is 
ac: time for me to give them. I wouldn’t 



















ge? 
CKENzIE: I would like to change 
le working hours my husband has. I 





great debt to 
irme_as a surgi- 
elent™will be a 
rand fifty dol- 
n thly next year. 
fil. year we were 
| uis, it was ten 
rand the second 
) were there it 
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we live, and I 


Ey 
may people make that they will 


qicentage of in- 


RY: I would 


t if I take as 
e as I like, the 
iles up. When 
k to work I feel crabby, and I don’t 
hether I’m mad at the children or mad 


-ittle more time to spend in relaxation 
husband. We never get to go out to- 


And I would like to have a girl come in 
y ironing, or an ironer. 
happy there where we live, because this 


, and it is the first home we have really 
jat is why my husband left the Navy. I 
| had a nervous collapse, because it 
! I couldn’t stand another minute not 
im home and helping, or not helping, 
being there. 

Hickey: Doctor Popenoe, we would 
you to review this problem in its total 
people—that is, these girls are stand- 
) to it, but what about the degree of 
y in which they find themselves, as you 
re they in danger? 

PoPpENOE: Anybody is in danger, and 
Others, regardless of the number of 
they have, get overfatigued. They get 
ith the job. They get thoroughly dis- 
d and frustrated as wives and mothers. 
evelop a dislike for children in gen- 
ich they pass on to their own children, 
ffects the marriage of those children in 
may affect either their physical or their 
health. 

Hickey: Do you think that marriages 
p because of these very heavy demands 
mother? 


Society has always owed a 


a heavy responsibility for our 
American future rests with 
the mothers of today. From 
the days of the pioneers to 
the present, American women 
have met with courage what- 
ever challenge has been pre- 
sented to them. The prob- 
lems being met by 


young mothers are problems 


peculiar to the age in which 


the same stalwart determi- 
nation with which mothers 
generations ago made our 
country a better place for 
their children. 


MARGUERITE RAWALT 
PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 





Dr. PoPENOE: For certain types of per- 
sonalities, certainly. These marriages haven’t 
broken up, and millions of others haven’t. But 
millions of others have, because the type of 
personality of one or both marriage partners 
wasn’t the type to meet any adult responsi- 
bility. 

Mrs. GouLD: Does it seem to you that in 
the general run of things there would be a bet- 
ter chance for happiness in the average mar- 
riage if the young mother had more freedom 
from her job, more opportunity to relax, more 
change, and more help in the home at time 
of sickness? 

Dr. POPENOE: Yes, it is also imperative. In 
our counseling, one of the first things we do is 
help the folks to get a little recreation to- 
gether, and the second is to help the wife get 
an opportunity to be an individual person in 
her own right. It is perfectly true that some of 
us can go on, I suppose, a seven-day week in- 
definitely, but we shouldn’t, even if we can sur- 
vive it. We shouldn’t be allowed to. 

Many a marriage that is in difficulties can 
be transferred from the failure column to the 
success column, merely by helping the part- 
ners to get a little wholesome, inexpensive, 
mutually shared recreation. Commonly they 
say, “We haven’t any 
money for recreation.” 
Of course this is beside 
the point—the best rec- 
reation is that which 
costs little or nothing. 
They need not go to 
night clubs! They can 
join neighborhood or 
social organizations, 
invite a few friends in, 
go to the beach, the 
mountains, the parks 
together, sit on a bench 
and hear a free band 
concert, visit an art gal- 
lery, or go to a dance. 
In most instances, 
it is desirable that 
this recreation bring 
them in contact with 
other people. Attend- 
ing an evening class, 
working together on a 
church project, or tak- 
ing part in a political 
campaign, may come 
under the heading of 
recreation. 

Maybe a part-time 
job is what some moth- 
ers would like, as was the case with Mrs. Petry. 
Society should provide a vastly greater num- 
ber of part-time jobs for homemakers. But in 
most instances at present, the wife needs and 
is satisfied with something less exacting—can- 
vassing for the Community Chest, ringing 
doorbells in a political campaign; or as time 
goes on, participating in the activities of the 
Girl Scouts or Camp Fire Girls. 

Mr. GouLp:: Throughout our country, 
unions are demanding that the workingman 
have a shorter week. We are down to forty 
hours now, and people talk about a thirty-two- 
hour week. Are women different from men? 
Does society, which guarantees men a forty- 
hour week, believe that women, being more 
capable, can work seventy-two hours a week, 
with the same joy, but not as much pay? 

Dr. PoreNoe: I think, generally speaking, 
all the surveys indicate that women can stand 
this work better than men can, but that doesn’t 
mean that they should. They don’t break down 
under it. They are more prepared for it, per- 
haps, by a million years of evolution; but it 
isn’t good to put them in that position, never- 
theless. They would profit, and the family 
and children would profit greatly, if mothers 
had a little free time. 

Mr. GouLp: Should society concern itself 
with this problem of the overworked young 
woman? 

Dr. PopENoE: Absolutely, but I think the 
young women should concern themselves too. 
Few of them show resourcefulness in trying to 
get together with the community’s agencies 
in trying to work out the problem. We have a 
long-range and a short-range problem. For the 
short-range problem women can do a good 
deal to help themselves. To help solve the 


mothers, and 


these 


have no doubt 
be solved with 


WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC. 


long-range problem, perhaps we should elect 
men and women to office on the political plat- 
form of a square deal for the working mother. 

Mr. GouLp: Of course the trouble there is 
that the men who work only forty hours a 
week have all the other hours of the week in 
which to concentrate on their problems; but 
the young woman who is working the seventy- 
two- or ninety-two-hour week doesn’t have 
much spare time to push her cause. 

Dr. MontaGu: You have been referring to 
a forty-hour week of the male and the seventy- 
five-hour week of the female. The evidence 
here is that young mothers work sixteen and a 
half hours a day, and this multiplied by seven 
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amounts to one hundred and fifteen and a half 
hours a week. 

Mr. TEICHER: Isn’t there an additional fac- 
tor? 

I must rise to the defense of the young 
father. The mother, as Doctor Montagu 
points out, works one hundred and fifteen 
and a half hours ajweek ; the father works forty 
hours a"week. But actually, with the exception 
of Mrs. McKenzie, I think we have heard 
from all of these representative women the 
report that the fathers are doing a good deal 
to help out in addition. It is not as though the 
father works forty hours and disappears the 
rest of the time. 
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ciety, is going to continue to be the principal directed toward abolishing the literal slavery 
person in the development of the human be- to which the average housewife is reduced. 

ing, and this should be recognized by our so- Mrs. GouLp: Doctor Montagu, I would 
helps mother with the children, and with the ciety as the most important function that any question only one pant ot your statement. The 
dishes, and any other task that he is called human being will ever be called upon to per- very qualities which make ree poms in- 
upon to perform, it really isn’t work for him. 1 form; and therefore, being a mother, and a Canals OMI) ee nae ae 
know that certainly [ find it a very pleasant housewife, should be granted the highest battles. A vee : oe ike s oe Be 
change from what I have been doing during _ prestige. vale von of her role Hee is p ace oe it by 
the day to wash the dishes and do other do- There should, of course, also be some means men—and synonymously Py Secs y. ea can- 
mestic chores—or what my wife regards as by which the number of hours the mother not escape the fact that the average evaluation 
chores. works can be reduced, and our society should — of the housewife by society nowadays is just 

Of course I think that the vastly more im- recognize this. I think very definitely that we a housewife. It is a man who says, “Oh, I 
portant member of this partnership is the should hold meetings, largely of women (be- couldn’t employ a middle-aged woman. She 
mother, because she stands at the very founda- cause from history, I know it will be largely has been doing nothing all these years.’ She 
tion of the family. She, under any form of so- the women who will put this across), which are has just been bringing up four or five children 
i and running a home! I think the average 
woman is too busy, too intimately concerned 
with her role to do much about changing the 
general attitude. 

Dr. MontaGu: Yes, that is true of the av- 
erage woman, but, as you know, the history 
of the woman’s movement throughout the 
world has been largely the story of women who 
did have the motivation and the opportunity 
to fight this battle, and who succeeded. We 
have abolished the institution of the serfdom 
of women to men, but we have not yet emanci- 
pated women to the enjoyment of their full 
potentialities or provided them with the op- 
portunities to realize them. I think that women 
will do it. 

Miss Hickey: Mr. Teicher, in your opinion, 
why is this role of the mother so difficult 
today? 

Mr. TEICHER: Well, one characteristic which 
is shared in common among all four of these 
mothers, and which I suspect holds true of a 
great many others, is the fact that none of 
them reside in the community in which they 
were born; they live at great distances from 
their parents and relatives and they live in 
communities, moreover, in which most of the 
families are like their own families—young 
parents and young children. Among other 
things, this creates the seemingly simple but 
actually important problem of getting a baby 
sitter, since there probably aren’t any older 
women available, and there aren’t teen-agers 
as yet. 

The problem today is one of living in 
what are increasingly “‘two-generation” com- 
munities located at a great distance from par- 
ents and relatives. There may well be a feeling 
of being alone and of being overawed by the 
totality of the responsibility. What happens 
when the mother is ill? What happens when 
she gces to the hospital to have a baby? With 
whom does she discuss her trouble? How does 
she learn to handle the ever-changing, every- 
day problems of her children? There is a real 
need for some kind of help, and this help is 
not readily available. 

In Toronto, and in other North American 
communities, we have an agency called the 
Visiting Homemaker’s Association. It em- 
ploys women, mostly middle-aged, who have 
reared children of their own, but who are now 
either widowed, or who, for one reason or 
another, need to supplement their income. 
They are employed on an annual basis and 
paid throughout the year. They are trained, 


Dr. MonraGu: Professor Teicher’s point 
is a very good one, but I think it might be sug- 
gested that when father does come home and 
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states. But in most of them the num- 
ber of women to care for children and 
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towns and communities have no serv- 
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and they are supervised. They stan 
help families when a crisis arises 
mother is incapacitated. This seryj 
to everyone. The fee for it is onag 
according to ability to pay, so that ¢ 
might pay nothing for this service ar 
pay the maximum fee, which, in T 
seven dollars and seventy-five ents 

Mr. GouLp: What is your reg il 
disparity in hours put in by the wiff 
pared with the hours put in by a hus 
you think it is perfectly proper, b 
nature of her work or for some o 
that that continue? 

Mr. TEICHER: Of course, as a | 
professor, all I can say is that the f) 
week is a myth. This would be true} 
professional people; certainly d 
work a forty-hour week. But ob: ot 
is a disparity between the ho 
women are expected to work. , 

Mr. Gou tp: Is it good for a man} 
forty-hour week, but bad for a w 

Mr. TEICHER: It strikes me that j 
tion of what kind of creative use 
this leisure time. If a man is wor 
forty-hour week and this frees hi 
home and help the mother with 
burdens, then I think it is a good i 
a forty-hour week. 

Mrs. Gou_b: Of course I am 
believe that if we can get more 
to recognize fully the needs in this 
and express their views, remedies w 
think one of the real faults hi 
society didn’t quite recognize this g 
has taken place—the shift of the youn 
away from her home, the shift in th 
help—all these things which have 
made the young mother’s probl 

Dr. MontaGu: Mrs. Gould, 
in listening to these four emine 
healthy young mothers, I gaine 
sion that they are by no means 
their lot. They would rather liv 
than almost any other way; so that 
think any of us have been left with the 
sion that they are suffering an 1 
burden. But I think they agree 
change would cause everyone cone 
be a great deal happier. The avera 
an absentee father to a much 
than he should be called upon to be 
home generally at the end of th 
the children are just about to go 
often leaves before they awake in th 
so he sees them not at all, or brie 
weekends. That is not good eno 


* Toronto’s staff of 70 homemakers limit 
the metropolitan area—excluding some 
tions—and does not extend to care of thea 
Toronto’s homemakers gave an average of 
ice to 921 families, in more than half of whi 
was confined. 302,381 families live in To 
politan area. The 1954 report of the To 
Homemaker’s Association says, “Mothe 
until they regain their strength. .. . Unfo 
cause of lack of money we were unable to é1 
staff to meet the need and we were forced 
families because of lack of homemaker sta 
In al! of Canada in 1952, according toi 
available to us, there were approximate 
sional homemakers available to aid 3,287,384 
Editor. ( 


makers capable of assuming charg 
of the home during the mother 
hospitalization or illness at home. 

The nominal cost of this service 
based generally on a family’s abilit) 
to pay. is small indeed, experts fee 
compared with the return it make 
toward keeping families together am 
homes intact. 

The National Committee on Home 
maker Service (Mrs. Elinor McCabe 
chairman) is encouraging more yolun 
tary groups to sponsor this program 
and more women who love childrer 
and have homemaking talents to be 
come substitute mothers and house 
keepers. 
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py: Mr. Teicher, how would you 
_ aver the question that you raise— 
fhe| the young family find its way in a 
nity? 

ER: Again, I would think there is 
_¢ wer, but one social institution 
ys large measure of responsibility in 
cl is the church. What does the 
dcp help bring a new family into its 
sh!, and make it easy for the new- 
‘oleet people in the community? 
utp: A number of the young 
they don’t have time to go to 
y don’t have time to make the 
act which would potentially be so 
m. 
HER: Who is reaching out to 
Ii}ems to me it is the stable person, 
: stitution that needs to reach out 
2 ymer, rather than vice versa. 
JkeY: The church should make a 
i Doctor Popenoe, you were going 
aq 
O 






NOE: The Mormons are one group 
definite effort to work on the 
5 and some of the rest of us could 
sf) by their example. Many other 
; nw do have a nursery service, so 
yn go to church and hear the ser- 
at the mother wants is somebody 
children for Thursday afternoon, 
an go shopping. It would be the 
‘,in the world for the older women 
ch to donate a modest amount of 
rngen a week. Here is one of the 

of f things they could do. 

GuLp: If we can make them aware 

oblem i is acute, they may move in 
edon. We need to explore the degree 
n ility that society has for the health 
rc and the young mother. 

(NOE: My feeling is that society 
must step in wherever individual 
sas to give up, so to speak, and one 
ines is certainly when the mother is 
yil-in hospital. We could have some 

e of crises from the older women 
cimunity, if it were socially accept- 
g) it—as it should certainly be. The 
avs are socially acceptable; women 

y willing to get out and work hard 
,ecause they get some prestige for 
tNow these things require some 
ipublic attitude, and public attitude 

ahing we are born with. It can be 
emake up our minds to change it. 
iproughly in agreement there must 
sjualization of the burden of child- 
-) we don’t punish people, as we do 
r une children and reward them for 
35 
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fi that we haven’t by any means 
> what individual enterprise can do. 
place, this matter of co-operative 
z and co-operative nurseries: There 
1 >xtremely successful enterprises all 
juntry of that sort—they figuratively 
‘the parents a cent, but they do give 
an afternoon or two a week to go 
{20 to bed and rest 
can do with the husband as a 
‘t has a certain limitation to it, be- 
“annot, as some wives would like, 
ke him an assistant or second-class 
| family. There has got to be some 
labor based on differentiation of 
‘or we are going to have pretty poor 
5 of the children. 
‘children get a little older they can 
ke over a large part of the work of 
I am a great proponent of child 
_nk exploited child labor is an awful 
Yor every child worked too hard, 
‘en not worked hard enough. 
NICHER: Society has to do precisely 
fave made a beginning at doing in 
. We have to sweat out together 
s the nature of the problem. What 
tensions and boundaries? And then 
p use our brains and our imagina- 
ether—to devise new, untested and 
1ys and means of meeting the needs. 
indeed, is what society is—all of 
ectivity of individuals—living and 
gether to satisfy human needs and 
dirations. 
JOULD: I was impressed by the 
f neighborliness that entered into 





the lives of the young mothers here—and the 
importance of neighborliness. Many times 
crises arose which these girls could not have 
solved without the help of neighbors, neigh- 
bors who were as busy as they were. It seems 
to me that what you are asking is an extension 
of the neighborly principle, which of course 
is almost of more benefit to the one who gives 
than to the one who receives it. 

Mr. TEICHER: The mother certainly needs 
time for herself. If for no other reason, she 
needs to prepare herself for the time when her 
children will not require her full attention. She 
will begin to have some uninterrupted time 
which, initially, will be used for all the house- 


...by Walter Chandoha, World Famous Cai) 


hold chores. But then—gradually—the full- 
ness of her responsibility begins to ease off. 
And then—suddenly—she awakens to find the 
children grown up and gone. Her full days 
have turned to empty ones. And they will 
indeed be empty if she has not prepared for 
this day. She must work toward this time 
while the children are still young, by keeping 
alive outside interests and by developing new 
ones. 

Mr. Gou.p: I know at least one of the 
young mothers here is planning to have more 
children. Is that true of all of you? 

Mrs. GOULD: He is the master of the direct 
question. 


Photographer 
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Mrs. McKenzie: I would like at least two 
more. 

Mrs. Petry: I’m satisfied with my family. 

Mrs. EHRHARDT: We would love more. 

Mrs. TOWNSEND: I would have more if I 
were a bit younger, but there is an age limit. 
But as you said, there are circumstances. 

Mrs. GouLp: As it stands, we have two 
who vote for more, and two who are willing 
to change their mind if circumstances should 
alter cases. 

Miss Hickey: Mr. Gould, do you have any 
more of those direct questions? 

Mr. GouLp: I want to thank you all for the 
gift of your time and your experiences. E—ND 
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ey want any money we seem to be- 


st cesn’t count. We’re supposed to be 
4olay for the privilege of living in 


*t like Pisa much, do you? Maybe 
find some different friends.” 

-onathan, in the three years we’ve 
‘ve tried all kinds of people. The 
Art Club is that they, at least, are 
1 something besides cooking, chil- 
irt. Besides, I like Claire Whit- 
S’s fun. That’s rare, you know, in 


s}ou liked it better.” 

- led me better. Don’t worry. I'll get 
st takes time.” 

much time? About two genera- 

yuld imagine. You can’t make it 

And who wants to make it? Not 

a-aised in a world that Pisa knows 

* aut. Saturday mornings in Daddy’s 
2 up over the Battery, watching the 

5me into the harbor from all over 


e and then the lights and the cur- 
r up. Mother and the art galleries. 
(ing in Central Park. Helping Baldy 
r for-a dinner party or reading the 
sors under the kitchen table. In that 
y the servants gossiped. In that 
yr the servants drank. 

t) dishes for Mrs. Oliver to wash next 
rs. Oliver is what Pisa employs 
a butler, cook and housemaid. It’s 
question of money. There’s plenty 
Pisa. It’s this business of never 
di-srent. Nobody in Pisa lives really 
a meat-and-potatoes world and 


d/poured myself a shot of whisky. But 
-cembered. 

[pld myself, you've got a meeting to- 
{) anyhow, no. So I poured it back into 
't) It gave me a nice, clean feeling to 
irk. 

ithe garage Jonathan was sitting on 
) vith a wheel in his lap. One little boy 
iting on each side of him and all three 
e bent, all three faces intent. For a 
‘was tempted to forget the Art Club 
em. Except I knew they didn’t want 
j were three men, absorbed in their 
feeling no need of a woman. 


‘mething I’ve learned from life with 
< How many times, I wonder, in the 


»apers spread out all over the table, 
vith a problem? It used to be all I 


im. There’s something about Jona- 
en after twenty years he’s still the 
vealing man I’ve ever seen. I don’t 
‘ether it’s the shape of his head, so 
d neat, or his square jaw or the way 
Are cut in under his brows. When I 
m I always want to touch him. But I 
at when a man is working he belongs 
o himself and to his job. A woman 
pt that fact. 

‘er why I never belong entirely to any 
. Maybe women can’t. A woman has 
hat her pie in the oven is ready in the 
ant that she is figuring out her hus- 
ate of mind from his footstep in the 
n making love, if a child cries you 
(ou might not want to, but you do. 
an instant of apartness you decide 
yu are most needed. A man doesn’t 
nd that kind of thing. When he’s 
*s wholly apart. He forgets you exist. 
hy women join clubs. 

o the Art Club first, as usual. In the 
it looked quite nice, but when the 
re on you saw the cracked plaster and 
We'd hung the pictures to cover the 
ices. [t would have been so simple to 
f room into a lovely place. But Mr. 
1e hardware man who dabbled in wa- 
S, Was opposed to change. Dirt that 
d enough for his father was good 
or him. And Mr. Colter was the Art 
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Club. At first he liked me because I ran er- 
rands for him. But after I’d expressed a few 
opinions he didn’t like me at all. After tonight, 
I thought smugly, he’d really hate me. 

I was glad Claire Whitmarsh came early, be- 
cause I had to talk to her. She stumped across 
the room looking like a caricature of a lady 
professor. Short iron-gray hair, horse face, 
disreputable tweed suit hanging like a bag. 

“T’ve pulled a fast one on you,” I told her. 
“You're going to take over Colter’s job.”’ 

“Stop dreaming.” 

“It’s all set. I’m not the only one who’s fed 
up with Colter. When the new board is an- 
nounced you will be nominated, but not by 
me, seconded and then there will be a motion 
that the nominations be closed, There'll be a 
general call for a vote, and before Colter 
knows what’s happening you'll be in.” 

“IT don’t want to be president.” 


e ¥ 

Cie you can’t do this to me. I’ve worked 
hard here for two years, I want this thing to 
amount to something. With you we can run 
an art competition for the city, put on a big 
show, charge admission, stir up some interest 
and get enough money to really have some- 
thing here. We might even get some good pic- 
tures to exhibit, if we didn’t have to show them 
in a pigsty.” 

“You can’t get past Colter, Sarah.”’ 

“But he’s through this year. He goes off the 
board.” 

“T heard he is up for re-election.” 

“He isn’t. He wasn’t yesterday.” 

“T know. But he is today.” 

“Are you sure? [I haven’t heard anything.” 

“That’s what worries me. There’s been 
quite a little telephone campaign going on.”’ 

“Why?” 

“To let the membership know that, accord- 
ing to the bylaws, Colter’s name may be writ- 
ten in, substituted on the ballot for any candi- 
date on the slate. That’s how it was put to me, 
but I’m your friend. I’m awfully afraid some- 
One wants you out.” 

“But why? I haven’t hurt anyone. I work 
hard.” 

Before Claire could answer me, the meeting 
was called to order. Colter announced that the 
minutes stood approved as read. The tellers 
would now count the ballots. I glanced at 
Claire and her face was grim. Evidently she 
believed there was a plot against me. A plot, 
for heaven’s sake, that was high-school stuff! 
Why would they want to get rid of me? I'd 
brought in a good deal of new money and 
made them new friends. It was Jonathan’s 
position, of course, that made it possible, 
but —— 

“The balloting is now complete,’’ Colter 
announced. ““Two hundred and eight ballots.” 

Proxies, 1 thought. There weren’t over 
thirty people in the room. Or else he’s lying. 

“Will the board members come to this table 
as their names are called?’? Colter added. 

Bolton. That was the new teacher. 

Brockway. Leather and luggage, a good 
man. 

Colter! I glanced at Claire and her face was 
like stone. 

Needham, Robinoff, Sorenson, Whit- 
marsh. 

No Winthrop! No me! 

Claire leaned over. “It’s an outrage,” she 
said. ‘‘Look at that vote! Now I want to be 
president ——”’ 

“T will now entertain nominations for presi- 
dent.’’ Colter’s voice was sheer molasses. 

As | got up to leave I heard Claire nom- 
inated. Before the door shut I heard a motion 
that the nominations be closed. 

It was victory, of a sort. That bit of con- 
solation got me into the car. But then the 
hurt bit in. How many of those two hundred 
and eight people wanted to get rid of me? 
Two hundred and six? And why? It seemed to 
me, strangely, as though all this had hap- 
pened before. Once before I wasn’t wanted. 
And it had hurt then, too—more, perhaps, 
then. Except that now the place felt sorer for 
being hit a second time. 

It happened the summer I was twenty. 
Mother had a play opening in London and 
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we’d gone over for the last week of rehearsals. 
Lady Pomfret was giving a supper and dance 
after the opening and she sent Jeffrey, the 
young Earl of Calligarney, to call on me ahead 
of time so that I’'d know who was taking me 
to the party. 

Jeff was terribly handsome in the blue-and- 
black Irish way. I’d never seen anything like 
him before, never hoped to. It seemed that 
all the stars had fallen in my lap. He took me 
everywhere. He kissed me in the moonlight 
by the Houses of Parliament, in the twilight 
by the Inns of Court, over strawberries and 
cream in the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral. 

After a month of this he asked me to come 
to Ireland to meet his mother. My mother in- 
sisted on coming along. I thought I had never 





VALENTINE, FROM A YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN OF VERONA 


Caius Velerius Catullus to Clodia 
Rome, First Century B.C. 


Let us live, and let us love, my 
darling. 

All that gabble of the crabby 
gaffers, 

What does it all add up to? Not 
two cents’ worth. 

Suns can die, and suns can rise 
again. 

Not so we, for after our brief light 

Night must be endured, the long 
unbroken 

Lonely and interminable 
sleeping. 

Kiss me! Make it a thousand, 
then a hundred, 

Then another thousand, a 
second hundred, 

Then again a thousand, and a 
hundred, 

So, when we are up to nearly 
millions, 

Jumble the account, compound 
confusion, 

So that even we are lost, and no 
one 

With a jealous mind could ever 
figure 

What to envy of our sum and 
substance. 


Rolfe Humphries’ Classics 106, 
Seminar at Yale University. 





seen anything as lovely as their gray, crum- 
bling castle in Connemara. Rose gardens, 
white stock at dusk, emerald turf that stretched 
to the sea. We walked through the low-roofed, 
whitewashed villages; we took early-morning 
gallops with the wind blowing in from the 
ocean; evenings we danced on the terrace. 
Everything implied that I was to be the 
young Countess of Calligarney. I walked 
with a light step and carried my head high. 

Then the whole thing was wiped out. 
Mother came out on the terrace while Jeff and 
I were playing croquet. She told me to come 
inside at once. Her face was white, her voice 
was shaking and I thought Daddy had died. 
She took me into our room and shut the door. 

“We're leaving at once,”’ she said. 

“But why? I don’t want to go. Jeff wants me 
here. He is -——”’ 

‘Jeff is planning to marry money.’’ Mother 
spat the words out. ““Lady Pomfret told Lady 
Calligarney that your father was one of the 
richest men in America. Castles and estates 
are expensive. Lady Calligarney told me quite 
frankly that while Jeff would make a charming 
husband he wasn’t much good at anything 
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else. And he cares more about this place than 
anything else on earth.” 

“Oh.”’ I was alone in an empty world. I 
had thought he wanted my heart. Instead he 
wanted my father’s money. That knowledge 
should have made him contemptible in my 
eyes. It didn’t. It only made me a failure. 


AsI drove home the hurt of Pisa merged into 
the hurt of Jeff. I pushed them both down 
deep inside me and covered them up. I didn’t 
want to think about them. 

There was still a haze of daylight left in the 
sky. Home looked very comforting. The lilacs 
were a ghostly purple and the air was sweet 
with their smell. Light and radio music 
streamed from Judy’s window, so I knew she 
was back from Sandy’s picnic. 

Jonathan was in the library reading the pa- 
per. “Back early,”’ he said. 

“Yes. Are the boys asleep?” 

“Finally. But Judy’s still listening to the 
radio.” 

“Judy’s sixteen, darling. You don’t put 
sixteen-year-olds to bed with the babies. Espe- 
cially during vacations Any word from Jon?’’ 

“Yes. He called about nine. Collect.”’ 

“Naturally. Was he broke or did he say 
when he was coming home?” 

“Didn’t mention money. Said he was stay- 
ing at Kent until after college boards. By the 
way, did you get elected?” 

“No.” 

“That’s good. ... What did you say?” 

“T said, no.” 

“Why, the What happened ?”’ 

“The largest vote in history happened. Two 
hundred and eight. And all against me.”’ 

“Why, for heaven’s sake? Are they crazy?”’ 

“T have no idea.” 

“Well, I can fix them. No one is going to 
ride roughshod over my wife ——”’ 

“You'll only humiliate me, Jonathan. I 
don’t want them to know it matters at all. 
Please leave me my pride.” 

“Oh. Well, come here, baby, we love you, 
the kids and I. We know you’re wonderful.”’ 

“Let’s not talk about it. Get me a drink.” 

“Do you really want one? Why don’t you 
have a nice bath and curl up with a book?”’ 

“T will, later. Pll fix a nightcap for us.” 

“Not for me. I’ve got to go back to the 
office.”’ 

“Not tonight!” 

“T have to, baby. I’ve got a meeting with the 
union at eight. I didn’t have time to go over 
the contract before I left. I won’t be long. I 
hate to leave you alone after this.”’ 

“Never mind.” 

“Tl fix your drink, but have only one. Then 
go to bed. You look tired out. The stinkers!”’ 





| Seiten brought my drink back and set it 
on the desk. He kissed me and left me alone 
with a glass full of ice and soda and hardly 
any whisky at all! The whole miserable eve- 
ning exploded inside me. What did Jonathan 
think I was? A child! I took the drink into the 
pantry and dumped it down the sink. I made 
one that was fit to drink, gulped half of it down 
right there and filled it up again before I took it 
into the library. 

What, I wondered, was I going to do about 
the Art Club now? Just wait? Just wait for 
Jonathan to rescue me as he had rescued me 
from Jeff? It made a wonderful story, that 
rescue. Jonathan loved to tell it. I could hear 
his voice now, as he had told it to Jon and 
then Judy and later to David and Andrew. 

“There I was,’’ he would say, ‘ton the boat 
train from Paris to Cherbourg, with no idea 
in the world that by night my whole life would 
have changed. I’d been sent to Paris by Mor- 
gan’s, where I used to work, and it was a very 
important job for me. I was only twenty-six, 
but I’'d been working for ten years. It was 
nineteen thirty, October, and the depression 
was a year old. I’d been in Paris a week, 
working day and night. I was feeling cross at 
the idea of wasting five days on a boat.” 

At this point the children, who knew what 
was coming, would always laugh. 

“IT got on the boat and went down to my 
cabin to unpack. Then I went up on the top 
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deck where I thought it would be nice and 
quiet. I noticed a girl leaning against the rail. 
A young girl, slim and with absolutely beau- 
tiful legs.” 


At this the children always giggled. 

“She had one of those funny hats pulled 
down over her head. But I was sure she must 
have a lovely face because the rest of her was 
so lovely. I walked past her very slowly, hop- 
ing she’d turn. She looked awfully little and 


lonely standing there in the rain. I hadn’t 
known many girls at that time, but I was sure 
this must be a very unusual girl to be out in 


the rain, like that. Most girls would be worry- 
jng about their clothes. Just as I was thinking 


what to say, she turned and left. I had a 
glimpse of her face, though, and it was much 
lovelier than anything I’d been able to imag- 
ine. Her eyes were wide apart and her nose 
was straight and sort of elegant-looking, and 
her mouth was. .. well, her mouth looked like 
the kind of mouth a man might like to put a 
kiss on. She wasn’t very different from your 
mother.” 

At which the children would giggle again. 

“After she went down the sea air didn’t 
smell so good any more, and the rain felt cold. 
Finally I went down to dinner. [ looked all 
around the dining room but I couldn’t see her. 
Then, just as the steward was putting my soup 





in front of me, I noticed all the men at the 
captain’s table getting to their feet. A very fine- 
looking older woman was taking her place and 
right behind her who do you think I saw?” 

“Who?” the children would chorus. 

‘The girl. My girl. My top-deck girl. I didn’t 
eat a bite. I didn’t do anything except sit and 
look at her. She was much, much more beau- 
tiful without her hat. Her hair was smooth 
and shiny and clean-looking She had a nice 
round front and a nice straight behind and 
she stood lightly on her feet, not planted solid 
like most girls. When the man next to her 
pulled out her chair, she smiled at him and she 
had the kind of smile that made me feel happy 
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inside, just looking at it. TI liked ¢ 
about her. I found out lots about he! 
watching. I could tell she was shy. 
two smiles. One was a polite one, Th; 
one I'd seen first. The other was a lit 
smile that was all for herself. There 

thing about her face that made me 
would be easy to hurt her. When the 
brought her dessert, I got up and wa 
side the door for her to come out, [kr 
to speak to her, but I hoped she'd ¢ 
deck so that I could speak to her alo} 

“That was my lucky day, all righ, 
came through the door I heard her . 
going up on deck, Mother,’ and ¢ 
woman said, ‘All right, Sarah, } 
don’t be long.’ 

“Sarah. That was her name. I said} 
myself and it sounded to me like the by 
a girl could have. I followed her up . 
kept quite a way behind her becayj 
didn’t know what to say. She wasn’t| 
of girl you could just barge up to | 
“Hi.” I didn’t want to say the wrong tl 
frighten her or make her angry. The 
stopped and the stars were out. Youd 
the white tops of the waves flash by. I} 
maybe I could say something about th) 
I didn’t think it was possible that a 
beautiful would want to talk to me, 
if I was going to die for it, I knew . 
talk to her. So I took a long bre 
said ——” 


AXti my tife 711 remember that mil 
leaning over the rail watching the wa 
feeling miserable. Then a voice said: 
“May I speak to you?” In the da 
could make out was the figure of a 
rather tall, square man in an overcoat 
from his voice he was young and Am 
was being picked up! I’d never been 
before. I liked it, but it made f 
“DPve been wanting to speak to you 
I saw you,” he was saying. nl 
I didn’t know how to answer. I said | 
beautiful night, wasn’t it. y 
“IT don’t know,” he said. “I’ve been 
at you. I saw you this afternoon an 
wanting to speak to you ever since. 
up here, but you went inside before 
my nerve up. My name is Jonathan 
I live in New York. I work for Mor, 
I got it into my head then that he 
one Mother had sent out to cheer m 
made me furious. I was pretty sick 
right then. If it hadn’t been for 
never have met Jeff 
I said, “Oh,” and he wanted to k 
he’d done wrong and I said nothi 
said then why wouldn’t I tell him my ng 
That surprised me. If Mother’d Fi 





he’d have to know who I was. 

“Don’t you know it?’ I blurted out. 

“No. Maybe I should have found of 
I'd rather you told me.” 7 

Everything changed then. Mother 
sent him. And furthermore, I needn’tb 
could be anyone. 

““My name is Sarah,” I told him, “Sat 
Jones. I'm a typist. I work for a playwr 
Mrs. Lathrop. We came to London f 
opening of Shallow Soil. Did you see it 

““No. Where do you live?” 

“In New York. With the Lathrops. 
you heard of them?” 

“No. I don’t go to the theater much. I 
be interesting work. Does Mr. Lathrop 
plays too?” 

“No. He’s the Lathrop Industrial S 
You know, costs, surveys, showing othe 
ple how to make money.” 

“I’m going into industry one of these 
I’m not going to stay in New York for 
want to own and operate a business. A 
facturing business. I want to make th 
there is of something someday.” 

“What do you want to make?” 

“T don’t know yet. But you don't 
hear about business. Let’s talk about y 

“IT like business.” 

“You do!” He sounded enchanted. I 
dered what he looked like. I hoped he 
hideous, because I liked him. I thoughtT 
ter take a look at him, so I asked him 
cigarette. 

He tried to light it with his lighter 
wind kept blowing it out. However, ea 


ould see his face. It was 
oz, open face with good 
o}) of a sea-captain face 
1¢ an. 
{| lighter going by shelter- 
hs overcoat. He said I'd 
ver and get a light. I put 
his to steady myself. 
very funny happened. 
oned him he jumped and 
¢ pok and I could feel him 
I was going to ask him 
matter when all of a 







ihand and touched mine, 
I felt bigger than the 
than the stars. 
morning was wild and 
er thought I was crazy to 
leyut I had a date to meet 
on the boat deck. For 
yr arth would I have stayed 
u did manage to be late. 
Fd be worried and think 
sn’t coming at all. Then 
4 inic for fear he was sea- 
giin’t-tike a man who got 
















as up on the boat deck, 
land very worried. He’d 
f cushions and rugs for 
er. The clouds flew past 
dashed up, and the wind 
as wonderful! 

ad to put his arm around 
therwise I’d have rolled 
deck. He asked me if I 
last night. 

ber that you threw your 
oard.” 

Nee 

I was pretty and nice.” 
every word. Now I have 
ore a say.”” 

” T felt like a fool, 
ee a on being a liar. 
mething that I have to 


— 


at is it... Sarah?” His 


you know?” 

oucall that lady ‘Mother.’ 
1 would be Lathrop unless 
> arried. Anyhow, the name 





i 
chat! I didn’t dare move, I 
nk and what I was feeling 


cind crazy: Don’t believe 
nnber Jeff! Yow ll get hurt! 
cou, Sarah.” 
love with you the minute 
uAfter last night I knew you 
’yng to me. Could you love 
1, Do you think you could?” 
r/ know.” 
/) you feel about me?” 
chip.” 
y\ like me at all?” 

nathan kissed me. I tried 
-| him back. I tried to keep 
)-t from him. But I couldn’t. 
1) inside me broke loose. I 
r afraid. 


I} was twenty years ago. 

ars is a long time to love 
and besides, Jonathan has 

¢ and children to love now 
< my empty glass into the 

‘ut it away, but the differ- 

i'en the kiss on the boat and 

2d given me when he left 
| 


i: 


pa 
ik 







for the office made me feel sad. Bleak. I made 
myself another drink. 

I thought about how well I used to know 
Jonathan. How he told me everything—hopes, 
plans, everything. I suppose that can’t go on for- 
ever, but it leaves a dreadful gap when it’s gone. 


Mostly now he talks about the children and asks 
me what I’ve done all day. Perhaps all the impor- 
tant things have been said. 

Suppose he’s tired of me! Then what ? lye spent 
half my life with him. I tore up all my roots to go 


SS Se 


with him. Ruby, Chicago, Puritan Glass. All I 
cared about was us. To keep us moving ahead. Now 
we've come to the end of the road. In Pisa! Why 
did it have to be Pisa? The worst place of all. ’'d 
rather be stuck in Ruby, Indiana. At least they 
liked me in Ruby. They'll never like me here. 
Never. Two hundred and eight votes against me. 
And Jonathan didn’t even care enough to stay 
home. Just gave me a glass of water and told me to 
go to bed. Well, he can go to hell and take Pisa 
with him. I don’t care. I’m Sarah Lathrop and I'll 
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drink as much as I want. I’m tired of trying to 
please everyone else. I'll please myself for a change. 


I was in bed and still asleep when the telephone 
rang. I opened my eyes and saw that it was a 
bright, sunny day and that it was after ten o’clock. 
1 should not have slept so late. On the third ring 
I reached for the receiver. 

“Sarah?” It was Jonathan, calling from the 
office. 

“Good morning, darling.” 
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“Sarah.’’ The voice was impersonal, even 
cold. I sat up. “Who were you talking to when 
I came in last night?” 

Last night? Last night? I had no memory at 
all of last night. “What do you mean?” I 
temporized, cold and frightened. 


when I came in.”” 

Wasn't 1 in bed when you came in? “\ don’t 
understand what you want to know, Jona- 
than.”” 

“T want to know who you were telling that 
you were going to start a new Art Club. I 
know what you said but you wouldn’t tell me 
who you were talking to.” 
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Oh, God! 

“That kind of vindictive nonsense won't do 
you any good. Resign by all means, but don’t 
make a fool of yourself ——”’ 

Like a crack of light under the door, one in- 
stant of recollection indicated what had hap- 
pened. There was the look of the library witha 
yellow blotter on the desk and a highball, 
dark as old leather, on the blotter beside the 
lamp. There was a feeling, an acute feeling 
of loneliness, connected with the highball. 
And there was a voice on the telephone. But 
whose voice was it? And how many highballs 
had preceded the one on the blotter?” 

It’s no good. I can’t remember. I'll have to lie. 

“Don’t worry, darling. I was only blowing 
off steam. I didn’t mean a word of it, of 
course.’’ I tried to make my voice gay. 

“That’s a relief. But who did you say it to?” 

O God, let this be a lesson to me! If I ever 
touch another drink 

“Claire Whitmarsh,” I said, and hoped I 
was telling the truth. 

“That’s what I hoped. You’d better call up 
and explain, though.” 

“T will, darling. Do you love me anyhow?” 

“My loving you’’—Jonathan’s voice grew 
cold again—“‘has nothing to do with it... un- 
fortunately.” 

He hung up and I felt as though I’d been 
slapped in the face. Suddenly I was frightened. 
Terribly frightened. 

I got out of bed wishing I were one of those 
people who had hang-overs. It was outrageous 
to wake up feeling new and fresh and wonder- 
ful only to be confronted with the dregs of the 
evening past. A hang-over would be some sort 
of down payment on the account of suffering 
that was piling up ahead. 





i got dressed and went downstairs to say 
good morning to Mrs. Oliver. I asked her to 
fix breakfast on a tray and then went into the 
pantry to check on the liquor. As I reached for 
the whisky bottle I saw that my hands were 
shaking. Even before I lifted it out of the 
shadow I knew it was too light. Last night it 
had been full. This morning it was two thirds 
empty. Did I drink all that alone? 

““Where’s Judy?’ I asked. 

“Out. Swimmin’.”’ 

‘*Really? Who took her?” 

“Can’t say. Didn’t ask. I ain’t one to go 
pokin’ my nose into other folks’ business.” 

What business, for goodness’ sake, is she not 
poking her nose into? 

“It was either the Stevens or the Hollidays, 
I guess,’ I said, and carried my tray out onto 
the terrace. it was a lovely morning. The air 
was sweet, the sun was bright and hot, and the 
lilacs were thick and opulent along the hedge. 

“Then they got a new car,”’ Mrs. Oliver as- 
serted, following me. 

““Maybe they have.’ I drank my orange 
juice. 

“But they ain’t. They always buy their cars 
to Wilsons and my nephew works to Wilsons 
so he’d of told me. So it ain’t them.” Mrs. 
Oliver finished on a note of triumph and 
folded her hands across the front of her apron. 
I poured my coffee. 

“Don’t worry about it,’ I told Mrs. Oliver, 
and watched as a robin tugged at a long, 
tough worm. 

“T ain’t worryin’. Judy ain’t mine to worry 
about. I’m just doin’ my duty, seein’ as how 
she went off with strangers. If she gets raped 
it ain’t my ——” 

“See here, Mrs. Oliver,’’ I exploded, “‘Judy 
isn’t going to be raped.” 

*‘She’s sixteen,”’ Mrs. Oliver said ominously. 

“I know. But the world is really a better 
place than you believe. Just because you didn’t 
recognize the car ——”’ 

“IT can tell most everybody’s car. I ain’t 
never seen this ——”’ 

“Please, Mrs. Oliver. It’s too nice a morn- 
ing. I am not going to worry about Judy. 
Let’s make out the grocery list.” 

It was a remarkable morning. Everything 
sparkled. Across the grass and in the bushes 
the birds twittered and fluttered with the ut- 
most gaiety. I decided to plant the nastur- 
tiums. Our lawn is oval, outlined by bushes 
and backed by trees. I could see the nastur- 
tiums in a lovely, golden sweep. They would 
catch the early-morning sunlight and stay 
luminous until dark. As I gathered up my 


trowel and gloves, I could imagine bowls of 
them in the dining room, in the library. Plant- 
ing nasturtiums is fun. The seeds don’t blow 
away like petunia seeds and when they come 
up the little umbrella leaves don’t look like 
weeds. I dug a hole. The earth was warm on 
top, but underneath it was cool and damp. I 
dropped a seed in the hole and covered it up. 
It made me think of the hurt I’d covered up 
last night. 

Last night! 

The answer is simple. I must not drink at all. 
The time to stop is now, before I do something 
really disgraceful. 

Today! 

That would be best. What’s the use of putting 
it off ? What’s ahead of me if I go on? Irrespon- 
sible talk, irresponsible actions, my whole life 
spilled out on the floor for Pisa to look at. At 
forty a woman’ s got to have some dignity. What 
would happen to Jonathan's pride? Is liquor 
more important than Jonathan’s respect ? And 
how about the children? Do I want them to see 
their mother drunk ? And suppose it goes further. 
A sanatorium, pills to make you sick, a psychia- 
trist fishing around! Who has ever been happy 
every day for forty years ? We all have problems 
and they are not solved by getting drunk. 

It’s a disease. 

I know. That’s what they all say. And maybe, 
later on, it is. But at this stage It’s not as 
though I reach for the bottle when I first wake 
up. I never drink before evening. Never. Not 
even when I’m out to lunch. I know why. One 
drink makes me want another, and another, and 
the end is in sight. ’'m not going staggering 
around the house getting the children to bed. 
But if I can say no at lunch I should be able to 
say no at dinner. I'd better begin tonight. It 
won't be fun, but why walk into disaster with 
your eyes wide open? 

I heard the clock strike eleven and dropped 
my trowel. It was time to market. If I finished 
the nasturtiums the little boys would be back 
from school and there’d be no bread. 

When I came back Mrs. Oliver was peeling 
potatoes at the sink. 

“Boys eatin’, she intoned without looking 
up. “Mrs. Whitmarsh phoned, says could 
you drop by—says it’s real important.” 

In the dining room the little boys were mak- 
ing hills and rivers out of mashed potatoes 
and gravy. At least they weren’t quarreling, 
although Andy’s five-year-old face was bright 
with mischief. He quickly ate a prune out of 
his dessert dish. He fitted the pit into a sling- 
shot that appeared from nowhere, let fly and 
hit the mirror. David, without even glancing 
at him, hit him in the eye. Andy howled. 

“Andy, give me that slingshot. David, eat 
your lunch and leave your brother alone.” 
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“He’s naughty.”” David spol! 
enough, but I could see his temper} 
uneasily just below the surface, |} 

“He'll be good now. You eat yd 

“T hate to eat!’” The temper exy 
he threw his plate on the floor, 

What did I do wrong this time? 

“David!” I tried to grab him, § 
out of the room like a flash, “¢ 
here.” 

“Can you make him?”’ Andy ask 
terest. 

NCB 

“Are you going to?”’ 

MMSE 

““When?”’ 

“Right now.”’ Through the win¢ 
David crouching in the forsythia b 
was watching me like a hunted ani 
tempted to leave him there, but / 
watching to see who won. 

I won, but it was painful and 
and I hated coming back up Hawthi 
with a howling child under my ¢ 
must be a better way to handle Day 

In the dining room Andy swung 
while I made David clean up the me 

“Those are bad words he’s sayir 
they?’ Andy observed. 

“You be quiet.” 

“But I’m a good boy, aren’t I?” 

I hated them both. 

Claire was washing windows wh 
there. She came right to the point. | 

“T heard a crazy story this morni 
think you ought to know.” | 

So I wasn’t talking to Claire last 4 

: 


who 
“Mathilda Sorenson wouldn’t tell 
she got it.” 
“Then it probably isn’t true.” 
“You're right it isn’t true. But I 
what to do about it. Someone told | 
that you called Colter last night | 
“What!” A 
YY and told him you were goin; 
a new group and that you were gol 
Jonathan ruin his business ——” 
“Claire!”’ , 
““No one believes it, of cou 
stupid.” 
O my God, my God, my God! 
‘*‘“_____ point is that you simply ¢a 
sign. Even after what they did to 
resign now everyone will think ——| 
“T had no intention of resigning. 
“Thank heaven. I thought I w 
have a struggle. What are you going 
“Nothing. Pay my dues and leay 
alone.” ; 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 1227 


“Alice flunked all her exams, Fred; but she 
was voted the girl most likely to succeed.” 
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“What about this story? People will talk.” 

“No matter what I do, theyll still talk. I’m 
going home and stay there. At least I won't 
hear what they say.” 

“T expected you to fight. They really hurt 
you, didn’t they?” 

“They made themselves clear.” 

“The loss is theirs. They'll find it out soon 
enough. You'll be asked back. I know that. 
But if this is what they’re going to do to you, 
why should you come? Sometimes Pisa makes 
me sick. Either conform or be crucified. Who 
do they think they are? Talk, talk, talk. But 
after a while, Sarah, you get used to it.” 


I] wonder, thought, driving home. I’ve been 
here three years and I'm not used to it yet. 

The underground river! It carries every 
sound, it magnifies every word. No confidence 
or heartache can escape it. It winds, dark and 
dank, below cellars and streets: snaking its 
way from house to house, where its vapors 
rise through the floors, curl along the tele- 
phone wires, seep into bedrooms and parlors 
and kitchens, wherever people talk. Facts, 
dismembered facts out of context, are sucked 
down into it, slimed over and carried along. 
A voice crying out “It isn’t true! It didn’t 
happen like that!” cannot make itself heard. 


The sound is lost but the river remains. Eva- 
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sive, turgid, malignant, the river remains, 
whispering its way from house to house. Can 
you ever get used to a thing like that? 

I turned in the driveway and saw that Judy 
was home. She’d washed her hair. Towels lay 
haphazard on the grass. Jonathan’s hair tonic. 
My brush and comb. Cake. Comics. Nail 
polish. And in the middle of it all Judy, the 
color of a ripe peach with eyes like a blue jay’s 
wing. So beautiful. And so irresponsible. 

“Judy, why won’t you use your own things?” 

“Hello. Have a good time with Mrs. Whit- 
marsh?” 

**No. Where’s your brush and comb? You’ ll 
ruin your complexion with that cake. Why 
guest-room towels?” 

“They’re softer. I've lost my brush and 
comb. I eat because I’m emotionally frus- 
trated. It said so in a magazine.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense.” 

‘‘But the article said eating is a substitute for 
sex. You know, old maids having ice-cream 
sodas. And frigid women eat. I wonder if I'll 
be frigid.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Are you?” 

“No.” 

“T guess not. You don’t eat much. At your 
age do people still have relations?” 

“Judy, what have you been reading! At my 
age people still make love to each other. Rela- 
tions! What a revolting expression.” 

“That’s what it’s called in the article about 
How to Keep Your Man.” 

“You'd better learn how to keep your pos- 
sessions before you tackle a man.” 

*‘Were you neat at my age?” 

“No. Not at all.” 

“‘What happened?” 

“Your father happened. 
And that reminds me, we'd 
better get this place cleaned 
up. Pick up those towels.” 

“‘Thave to gotoSandy’s.” 

**Pick up your mess first 
or I'll leave it right here for 
your father to see.” 

Judy gave me a long- 
suffering look. She got up 
without a word, but every line of her body 
told me I was being unfair. 

At the end of every afternoon I try to oblit- 
erate the traces of the day so that Jonathan 
can come home to an orderly house. I hate 
cleaning up, but I hate far more watching Jon- 
athan clean up. His weary step, his slow reach, 
his accusing silence are more than I can bear. 
And there’s never any use telling him not to 
bother. He can’t pass a thread on a carpet 
without bending to pick it up. 

Judy had been in the library too. My desk 
was covered with movie magazines. There was 
a strong smell of My Sin in the air. I opened 
the windows to let the breeze blow it out. 

The side lawn looked as though a house had 
exploded and scattered its contents over the 
grass. Chairs, cushions and terrace tables 
were piled into a fortress. A new frying pan, 
full of blue paint, was inside the fortress, but 
they hadn’t painted anything. A soft-drink 
stand involved two orange crates, eight dirty 
glasses, twelve packages of lemonade mix, all 
opened and only half used, the silver pitcher 
that had belonged to Jonathan’s grandmother, 
and a broken milk bottle. Three silver spoons 
were planted in the new grass. They looked 
very pretty as they reflected the sun. : 

“Boys! Come here at once.” 


ligible. 


Their voices floated cheerfully out an up- 
stairs window. “Mrs. Ollie’s got us in the bath- 
tub!’ So I went to work on the mess. 

In the bathroom I groaned aloud. Mrs. 
Oliver had been cleaning again! Once, before 
I understood Mrs. Oliver, I suggested that if 
she couldn’t put the contents of the cupboard 
back right, she’d better leave everything out. 
I’ve been paying for that remark ever since. 
Now the floor was covered with jars and 
bottles, pillboxes, razor blades, adhesive tape. 
I picked them up, one at a time, and put them 
away. My back ached. As usual, I comforted 
myself with a little fiction, in which Jonathan 
stood with outstretched arms, smiling at me 
and saying, “It looks wonderful. I don’t know 
how you do it!” It didn’t happen. Ever. But, 
I reminded myself, he never knew out of what 


; chaos I carved his evenings. 


UouU UOUnU 


Unless one is a genius, it is 
best to aim at being intel- 
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I took my bath while the little 
tained me with a conversation ab 
happened to dead bodies after ¢ 
buried. 

When we heard Jonathan’s car tyr 
drive, we raced downstairs, the little 
I. We looked nice. The boys had on} 
and-white jerseys and dark blue sha 
a white blouse and a long red-q| 
striped skirt. We got to the terrace as 
into the garage. 

The boys ran after him, shou ing 
of the day, and I arranged mys 
decorative on the steps. I waited, | 
the tidiness with pride and thi 
the nasturtiums would look when ¢) 
up. The instant of peace was shattere 

“Why”—Jonathan’s voice was weal 
can’t you boys leave my tools alone 

I forgot the garage! | 
H. appeared, set face, heavy step, 
head. “‘Is it asking too much,” he said 
at meas impersonally as though Iw e 
on the corner, “‘is it asking too muel 
to keep those boys out of my tools? 

“Yes, it is,’ I snapped. 

Jonathan bent over and picked up 
spoon out of the grass. Without a 
handed it to me and went upstairs. 
the children chattering at his heels, | 

I took the spoon into the kiteh 
Oliver, as usual, had gone home, 
potatoes were steaming in the doub 
The butter, chops and frozen peas 
the table. I looked in the refrigerat 
that the floating island and brown 
ready. I made the cocktails and 
out to the table on the terrace. 

Jonathan 
the boys on the sy 
all three of them we 
ing. They didn’t 1 
to be happy. Myp 
in the kitchen, ] 
incompetent seryar 
rebuked, quickly fe 

Heroism is not. 
of incompetent s 
Quickly I poured half a cocktail into 
and drank it off. I dried the glass 
kerchief and set it back on the 
chased the ice from my veins. My ha 
feet grew light again. / 

“Come on, boys, cocktails are re 
called. 

Jonathan took the drink I offe 
out looking at me. He stretched 
deck chair, took a sip and said: 

“You shouldn’t leave the library 
open before the screens are in. The 
be full of flies. What did you do to 

I emptied the glass I had pla 
slowly. I poured out another and 
ten. I was not going to quarrel. 

“T planted nasturtiums; do you I 
turtiums?” 

“They’ re all right. What else did yo 

“T had a wonderful conversation W 
She says she eats because she is é 
frustrated, and she asked me if I tho 
was going to be frigid because —— 7 

“‘She’s too young to think about thi i 
that. What time did you finally get up 

“Quite late. She’s not too young, i 
fectly normal. What went on at the ¢ 

“Nothing.” Jonathan took a secont 
his cocktail. 

How does he make one drink lasts 

“TI wish I knew,’’ he continued f 
“why you called up Claire Whitmar 
night.” 

“TI told you. To blow off steam. 1ex 
to her this afternoon that it didn’t r 
thing.” 

“What did she say about it?” 

Oh, stop it, Jonathan. Don’t make 
lie. “She said she understood perfectly. 

“Well, I don’t understand. You didn 
upset last night when I left and then 
came home you were yelling ——” 

“T don’t yell.” 

“That’s what you were doing last 
yelling, ‘I'll show you whether you ¢ 
away with a thing like this —— ” 

Oh, God, please make him stop! 

‘**____ and when I asked you please# 
up you told me to go to hell.” 


A. HOPE 
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lit. I can’t stand any more. 
‘darling. I’m sorry I was rude to 




































regretted afterward?” 

ly eat. But you ——” 

got up and went back to the 
me along now, it’s bedtime. PI 
atts: - 

a chance, there isn’t a chance in 
another shakerful. Not with the 
ig tonight. I hauled the children 
‘dbox and brushed them off. 

g and kiss Daddy good night.” 
once they'd go to bed without 


e to go to bed now, Daddy?” 
at your mother says.” They 
icertainty in his voice and took 


ou feeding them bites? Nothing 


" dinner and you go get the boys. 
‘m upstairs and I'll tuck them in 


ne rang. My daughter, it seemed, 
gout and, with the salad, had re- 
» let: me know. I went into the 
‘put the water on to boil for the 
‘dup the heat and put the chops on 
iI filled the water glasses and, in 
oured a half glass of whisky. 
Jot a good idea,”’ I said, coughing 
‘e neat liquor burned my throat. 
‘the circumstances Oh, the 
rning.”’ I tripped over my skirt as 
down the broiler and put the 
oiling water. 
/ the whisky and went upstairs to 
good night. They were in bed and 
s telling them a story. 
eady?”’ he asked, voice gentle. 
‘ny dear, much too late. 
t.”’ I kissed the children. “Sweet 
I'll see you in the morning.” 
?? said Andy in some surprise. 
ast?” Jonathan laughed. 
» I said and went downstairs 
skirt carefully out of the way of 





try I poured a swallow more into 
1 drank it. Then one more swallow 
sed the glass and put it away. I 
plates on the table. I put the 
atoes in a vegetable dish, put the 
em and carried them in. 

ps ave abominable. They are so thin 
rched in a minute. 

charred offering on a platter and 
thumb on the broiler. I tried to 
with butter. I drained the peas 
er on them. My thumb throbbed. 
latter in one hand and the dish of 
other. I bumped my elbow against 
the pantry. I made it all right into 
room, but just beyond the door- 
ed on my long skirt. It threw me off 
11 fell on my knees. The peas flew 
room and the platter smashed. 
‘ed after the chops. “I’m sorry, 
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- alone.”’ Jonathan’s voice was like 
, it alone and go to bed.” 

air dinner ¥ 

ed again. It won’t be fit to eat. Get 
‘oor and go to bed. There’s nothing 
about it. You’re drunk.” 

Pp across the mouth of the slave! 
kable has been spoken, and nothing 

te the sound of it. 

ll the twisting roadways of my life 
upon this instant. Sprawled on my 
ng the ruins of my burned food, 
ttered, and aching, I, the inheritor 
, I, the aspirant to the future, I had 
-o my face that I was drunk and I 
say it was a lie. 





tlast night, This is the end of pride! 
Never again can that word be said of 


me. I expected to come into this new day 
humbled, determined, sure. Instead I feel the 
defiance in me spiraling higher and higher. 
I know it’s wrong, I know I should bring it 
down, but already it is out of my reach. 

I was wise to keep my face buried in the 
pillow this morning when Jonathan got up. I 
must consider my words to him carefully. I 
must not speak out of either defiance or fear. 
I must not destroy further what I have built up 
these twenty years. What I do can be forgiven, 
perhaps, but if I say the wrong thing Jonathan 
will never be able to forget it. Just as I can 
never forget the word he lashed me with last 
night. 


What is pride? 1 wonder. Although I can 
see how it is hurting me, still I feel, in a con- 
fused way, that it is also my salvation. Or 
should be. Proud of me! How often Jonathan 
has said he was proud of me! Each time he 
said it I grew a little taller. The first time was 
when I had to choose between growing up and 
staying a little girl. 

I remember how astonished I was the night 
Jonathan told Doctor St. George about it. It 
was the week before we were married and 
Doctor St. George had asked us to dinner. 
Afterward, in front of his fire, he asked Jona- 
than how he’d got me out of the nest. He said 
he’d watched me ever since I was a child and 
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he had never imagined that I’d be allowed to 
arrange my own marriage. Jonathan laughed 
and said: 

“Sarah has a will of iron, Doctor St. George. 
Once she made up her mind the Lathrops never 
had a chance!” 

That seemed nonsense to me then. I couldn’t 
help glancing over my shoulder to make sure. 
Daddy wasn’t around. I felt it was very, very 
dangerous to even suggest my father could be 
defeated. That I was engaged to Jonathan 
seemed to mea miracle and I couldn’t get over 
the feeling that, in some incomprehensible 
way, he must have caught Daddy napping. 
But Jonathan gave me all the credit. 
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“T never knew my own father,’ he was say- 
| ing to Doctor St. George, “so I had no idea 
how important a father could be. And of 
course I knew nothing at all about the relation- 
ship of a father and daughter. On the boat I was 
busy getting Mrs. Lathrop to like me. I didn’t 
think about Mr. Lathrop at all, except that I 
expected to be introduced to him w hen we 
landed. As soon as possible I planned to see 
him alone and tell him that I was in love with 
Sarah and wanted to marry her. I assumed that 
he would want to know how much money I 
made and what my prospects were and what 
kind of family I came from. But it never 
crossed my mind that he would be a problem. 
“The first hint of it came as the Mauretania 
was coming in close to the pier. I tried to kiss 
Sarah, but she pushed me away and said, 
‘Daddy’s meeting us. He may be on the dock 
now!’ 

“Her voice sounded scared. Little-girl 
scared. That surprised me and I began to won- 
der about the guy. I had expected to get off 
with her, but when I asked her about that 
she said she’d much rather I didn’t. I said very 
well, then, I’d pick her up for dinner and she 
gave me a funny look and said, ‘Daddy won’t 
like that. After trips we always have dinner at 
home. Just the family.’ 

“That didn’t seem the moment to say any- 
thing about me and her family. After all, she 
hadn’t said she’d marry me, and, even though 
I was quite sure she loved me, she wouldn’t 
say so. She said other things, lots of them, but 
not that she loved me. When Id asked her 
why, she’d explained that once she said she 
loved me she could never go back on it and 
so she had to be terribly sure. 

***That’s a commitment,’ she’d said. ‘All my 
life I’ve been taught that once you make a 
commitment you must keep it, no matter what. 
That if you once go back on your word you 
can never believe in yourself again!” 

“That seemed pretty harsh to me, but at 
the same time the more I saw of Sarah the bet- 
ter I knew that she was head and shoulders 
above other girls, so why should I quarrel 
with the upbringing that had made her what 
she was? 

“But when it came to her not being allowed 
to have dinner with me, that was different. I 
said I didn’t care whether Mr. Lathrop liked it 
or not, I was picking her up for dinner. Just 
then Mrs. Lathrop came up on deck and said 
good-by and she hoped they’d see me some- 
time and hustled Sarah off to the gangplank. 
By that time I was thinking a lot about Mr. 
Lathrop and IJ stayed at the rail to see what 
kind of man he was. 

““While I was looking, a tall, heavy-set man 
marched through the barrier. There was a sort 
of general snapping to attention. The news- 
paper boys started for him, but he held up his 
hand. They waited until he’d kissed Mrs. Lath- 
rop and Sarah and arranged himself to stand 
between them. Then they took some pictures. 
When he’d had enough they stopped. He 
called all the turns. He spoke to the customs 
inspector and then, as he started off the dock, 
the crowd moved back so that there was a lit- 
tle space around the Lathrops. 

“That scene made me think twice. I’d had 
no idea Sarah belonged to that kind of family. 
It wasn’t until I was going down the gangplank 
that I remembered the night I’d picked her up. 
Jones! After what I’d seen on the dock, I won- 
dered if it mightn’t be significant. Maybe 
there’d been too much Lathrop in her life. 
Perhaps she’d be glad of a chance just to be 
herself. On one point I was very clear. I wanted 
Sarah and I didn’t care whether the Lathrops 
came with her or not. 





Wren I rang the bell at the Lathrops’ 
apartment the door was answered by the but- 
ler. Sarah had told me about him; his name 
was Baldwin, but she’d always called him 
Baldy. I could see why. He looked like an old 
eagle, bald head, hard, bright eyes and a big 
beak of a nose. For just a second those eyes 
flicked over me, one man sizing «p another, 
before they went respectfully bian’-. He said 
Miss Sarah was at home and if I would step 
| into the drawing room, sir, he would call her. 

‘Sarah came in with her coat already on 
and hustled me out of there before I could kiss 
| her. It was clear that I was not going to be 
| allowed to meet the family that night. 





“Or any other. Two months went by and I 
still had not been introduced to Mr. Lathrop. 
In fact, I was no further ahead than the day 
we landed. I began to be sure that Sarah’s re- 
fusal to say she loved me was tied up with her 
fear of her father. The way I figured it out was 
that if Sarah told me she loved me and if Mr. 
Lathrop refused to let her marry me then 
she’d be stuck with a commitment she could 
neither fulfill nor abandon. I felt almost cer- 
tain she’d neyer marry anyone against her fa- 
ther’s wishes. In that case my only course was 
to sell myself to the old man. And how could I 
do that when it was impossible even to meet 
him! I was in a box. 

“Then I got a break. Sarah told me the fam- 
ily always went to Blue Hill in Maine to vote. 
Cook and Baldy were residents of New York 
and had to stay in the city over election. Baldy 
was the person I needed. I went to see him on 
Election Day and told him the whole story. 
Baldy listened with that blank, respectful look 
on his face. When I was all through he sat 
thinking for a while. Then his eyes twinkled a 
little. 

***We have taken the liberty, sir,’ he said in 
that top-hat-and-tails way he talks, ‘of dis- 
cussing this very problem in the service hall. 
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The petticoat, again high in popular 
favor, has an ancient and honorable 
lineage. Originally, it was an exclu- 
sively masculine bit of attire! Follow- 
ing the Norman conquest, fighting 
men developed suits of armor to 
cover the entire body. The sheer 
weight of this defensive device 
caused much chafing of shoulders. 
And on cold mornings, a steel-en- 
cased knight was considerably less 
than comfortable. So an ingenious 
tailor conceived the idea of making a 
short, snug, padded coat to wear 
under the coat of mail. Because sucha 
garment was smaller than the ordi- 
nary coat, it was called a petty coat. 
Soldiers were so loud in their praises 
of the petty coat that civilians began 
to wear them under the doublet—and 
women under their dresses. Over a 
period of centuries, the garment 
gradually assumed its modern char- 
acter. WEBB B. GARRISON 
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Mr. Lathrop is a most tenacious man and 
Miss Sarah is the apple of his eye. My humble 
suggestion, sir, in which Cook concurs, is that 
you storm the bastion.’ 

“*Meaning?’ 

***Meaning, sir, that some evening you re- 
turn early with Miss Sarah and both of you ask 
to see Mr. Lathrop. He will refuse to see you 
alone, sir. But, with her, he cannot refuse.’ 

“I told him I didn’t think much of the idea 
of hiding behind my girl’s skirts, but Baldy 
shook his head and said, ‘Miss Sarah has 
many of her father’s qualities. It is unwise to 
shelter her too much.’ Baldy went on to say 
that, just in case I was interested, sir, Mr. 
Lathrop would be home this coming Friday 
evening. 

“It is my humble opinion,’ he said in part- 
ing, ‘an opinion with which Cook agrees, that 
you would make Miss Sarah a fine, upstanding 
husband.’ I went out feeling as though a medal 
had been pinned on my chest, although I won- 
dered about Cook. As far as I knew we’d never 
set eyes on each other. 

“IT took Sarah out to dinner on Friday and 
waited until coffee had been served before I 
told her I was going to see her father. 

***Please don’t!’ She looked up at me with 
round, scared eyes. It made my heart turn over. 

*“*T have to,’ was all I could say. 

“Everything will be spoiled. Daddy makes 
such an uproar, always, that my feelings just 
wither away.’ 

*“*That’s because you’re afraid. If you care 
anything about me you have no reason to be 
afraid of him. He can’t hurt me and the only 
thing in the world that I want is to be allowed 
to take care of you.’ 

“But he doesn’t like you.’ 
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He’s not going to like any 
you.” 
“But someday, surely ——? 
***Someday you’ll learn to 
judgment. Now I’m going. Do 
come with me or shall I go alone 
“She turned very white, but 
little chin out and said she’d comé 
“Baldy let us in. In a very g; | 
Sarah asked him to tell her fath . 
like to see him in the drawing r¢ 
slammed, feet pounded down the! 
Lathrop marched in. He didn’t kk 
all. He towered over Sarah and 
know why she sent Baldy for hi 
didn’t come herself. 


i had a guest.’ She stood 
and looked him in the eye. ‘This 
Winthrop, Daddy. Jonathan, my 

“**Good evening,’ he said. ‘Sar 
your mother.’ 

“No, Daddy. This concerns me 
here.” 

“You'll do as I say!’ he roai 

“If you’re not careful she'll 
I wanted to draw his fire and I sue 
face swelled and turned purple. 

***And who are you?’ He D 

“*You know perfectly well wh 
Sarah and I want to marry her 
answer any questions you may cai 

‘He said he had no interest ir 
could leave at once. That Sarah 
est iMeme. 

“*T am very much interested 
Sarah said. She wasn’t giving ar 

“He ignored her. ‘If you are tr 
my daughter,’ he shouted at me, 
now you are wasting your time 

“T asked him how he knew. 

“He told me Sarah would de 
advised. 

“T asked him what his advice y 

**He said he’d tell her never to 

“T asked why. 

““He sak she was too young t 
marriage. 

“T said the time for a girl to 
marriage was when someone wat 
her. 

“He said I was talking like 
when the time came for Sarah 
would attend to it. 

“T laughed. He looked so mad. 
was going to have a stroke. 
hard, and wiped her hands on he 

“He told me to get out and 
Baldy. 

“T told him to cut out the nons 
down to facts. I told him that I 
erything I could to get Sarah to 
that I assumed he’d do everything 
stop her. I said that was all right 
she’d do the deciding and he and! 
have to live with her decision. I as 
thought it was wrong for a man 
daughter. I asked him if he 
attractive girl his daughter was an¢ 
hadn’t expected, someday, that a 
fall in love with her. I said I thougl 
something a little screwy about 4 
didn’t want his daughter to be soug 
asked him if he expected her to live 
all her life. 

“With that he sat down at the 
looked old. I felt sorry for him. 
fighting, I knew, but Sarah had 
matter who got hurt. After all, sl 
throw me out and decide to stick 
didn’t know. One thing I did know 
after this, she'd never be so scareg 
again. He wasn’t doing too well. ~ | 

“He didn’t answer me. Sarah stooe 
seemed very tall and I stood up, too 
sure she hadn’t grown beyond me. — 

“I’m glad you’ve met Jonathan 
When you calm down I’m sure you! 
of him. I thought I needed advice 0 
wrong. The big things you have t 
alone.” : 

“That’s how it happened, doctor. © 
all the courage in the world. I was pr 
that night!” 

Do we learn nothing as we go along 
to me I knew it all twenty years ago. 
to free myself now. It’s a decision! 

CONTINUED ON PAGE [26 
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/Real Butter and Bisquick 
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ONE-STEP PIE—NEW FROM 
BETTY CROCKER of General Mills 


l 
Tes Batten Lavy! 
Into 9” pie pan put 1 cup Bisquick*, 
¥v% stick (that’s 4 cup) soft butter. 
Pour 3 tablespoons boiling water 
over butter. Stir thoroughly with 


fork until dough forms puffy, soft 
ball and cleans pan. 









MIX, PAT AND BAKE 
ALL IN SAME PAN — 


es Baten Riel! 


Pat it evenly with fingers and heel 
of hand; bringing up over edge of 
pan. Prick with fork. Dough may 
appear thin but puffs up when baked. 














You never outgrow 


your need for foods 






made from Milk! 


YOUR FAMILY, AS WELL AS 
YOUR GUESTS, DESERVES 


Real Butter! 


Bake this pie 8 to 10 min. in pre- 
heated 450° oven. Cool pie shell and 
fill with Strawberry Chiffon Filling 
(illustrated) or with ice cream or 
fruit topped with whipped cream. 
Serves 6. Try it soon! 










The dairy farmers of America want you to know—you can live better in every way with foods made from milk. 
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How I 
use 


Murine 


for tired 
eyes 


f FAMOUS DESIGNER OF 
BEAUTIFUL EVENING DRESSES 





Creating lovely clothes takes endless 
attention to detail. That’s why often 
throughout the day Ceil Chapman 
pauses in her work to use Murine. It 
refreshes her tired eyes, seems to 
relieve the feeling of strain that 
comes from close work. See how just 
two drops of this gentle formula can 
refresh your eyes quick as a wink— 
any time they feel tired! 
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make alone. All I need is the courage to cut 
through the doubts, the vague fears. All I have 
to do is to commit myself. 

Yes, and there’s the trouble. Suppose I say 
today, or tomorrow, that I'll never drink again, 
and then suppose I can’t keep my word. Once I 
felt there was no bottom to the well of my 
strength. But I’m tired now. If I try and fail, try 
and fail, try and fail, dropping lower each time 
in my own estimation and in Jonathan’s 

Where does that end? And yet to refuse the 
beginning because one cannot see the outcome, 
that is certain to accomplish nothing. Nor will 
this situation stay static. Unless I stop drinking 
I will require more and more. One reads the 
story everywhere. Memory fails, as mine is fail- 
ing now. Equilibrium fails and one weaves, 
stumbles, falls. The mind slows down. The 
mouth grows lax, the eyes blur and squint, 
kidneys become unreliable. Dignity decays. 
The power of mind and will to lay hands on life 
and shape it with decision, what becomes of 
that? 

Is this to be my life ? Is it for this I have loved 
and borne children ? Is it for this I have tried to 
live according to the requirements of my con- 
science ? Where is my father’s strength ? Where 
is my mother’s fastidiousness? Where is my 
faith in myself ? 

Jonathan came home at noon to say he was 
taking me out to dinner. 

“It’s been a long time since we’ve been 
alone,”’ he said. He made no mention of last 
night, nor did I. 

I am unsure with him now, 1 thought. Why ? 
I should trust him, he has never been cruel. Not 
to anyone. But, deep down, I have the feeling 
that he has betrayed me. I don’t know why, 
but I don’t want to trust him. 

The sun was splashing velvet shadows 
across the fairways when we sat down for din- 
ner on the terrace of the country club. We had 
the place to ourselves. Jonathan talked about 
some trouble with the New York sales force 
and I felt refreshed. This was something | 
understood, something which I had lived 
through. 

“Does this bore you?’ Jonathan stopped 
in the middle of a sentence. 

“Bore me!’’ I was puzzled. ‘‘How could it? 
It’s the most interesting talk in the world.” 

“T thought maybe you were tired of it. You 
had to listen to so much ——”’ 

‘““How can you say that? You know, Jona- 
than, someplace along the line I think we’ve 
stopped understanding each other.” 

“We still understand each other all right. 
The difference is that we’ve got to where we 
were going.” 

“Do you make the best glass in America?” 

“Not yet.”’ 

“Then we haven’t got there. We’ve only got 
to Pisa, which is hardly what we’ve been work- 
ing toward. Why can’t I be part of whatever it 
takes to make the best glass in America?” 

“That’s what I said. Now that the struggle 
is Over, you miss it.” 

“Not it. You.” 

“You have me.” 

“Not in the same way. I’m no part of what 
goes on here. There’s no room for me, any 
more, in the things you are doing. Do you re- 
member how often, when you were with 
Patriot in Ruby, do you remember how many 
nights you used to take me down to the plant 
and we’d walk through it and you’d tell me 
about how everything went wrong on Number 
Eleven machine ——” 





That Number Eleven! I haven’t thought 
about it in years! What a mess it was! I won- 
der if it’s still there.” 

“It was always Number Eleven that made 
trouble. I used to see it, literally see it, as a 
spiteful demon leering at us. And then you’d 
take me along the lehrs and show me how to 
spot checks and blisters and you’d say that I 
would make a very good packer. We’d stop 
and talk to people, remember, and you always 
knew who had a new baby and whose wife 
was sick and who’d bought a car and they 
were so pleased with you for knowing and you 
were so pleased with yourself. It used to make 
me proud to go through the plant with you 
and have everyone know you were my hus- 
band. It’s been a year or more since I’ve been 
down to the glassworks ——” 


“But darling, in the last year you haven’t 
wanted to go anywhere at night. I’ll take you 
tonight, after dinner.” 

‘““____ and when I do go it’s all different. It 
isn’t cozy any more. I don’t know anyone’s 
name, I haven’t heard anything about them, 
and they, they look at me, well, they look at 
me as though they were thinking, ‘You are the 
boss’s wife. What are you doing here? You 
have nothing to do with me. Why don’t you 
go back to your big house and stay there?’ I 
feel awful when they look at me that way. I 
want to say to them, ‘Look, I’ve been to union 
picnics and had a wonderful time. I’ve 
sweated through a machine-floor fire and 
stayed up all night to make coffee and sand- 
wiches for the guys that fought it. I helped 
oilers’ wives with the wash when there was a 
new baby, and I’ve cared for an operator’s 
kids while his wife had her appendix out. 
Don’t look at me like a stranger.’ But I can’t 
say that. I can’t say anything.” 

“Those days are over, baby.” 

“I know they are, but is there no room for 
me now? For instance, couldn’t I have a party 
for the shift foremen the way we did in Ruby?” 

“That’s a plant manager’s privilege. I can’t 
interfere with my plant manager.” 

“Well, how about getting the salesmen to- 
gether some night ——” 

“That’s for the sales manager to do.” 

“Well then, who do you work with?” 

“The executive staff.” 

“But we see them all the time.” 

“They’re the ones we are supposed to see. 
Baby, you can’t just swoop down on an or- 


Love gives everything, but only to 
lovers. BALZAC 


ganization and pick it up in your hand like a 
plaything ” 

“T don’t want a plaything. I want to be of 
some use to you.” 

“You are of great use to me. My chil- 
dren ——” 

“The children! That’s not ——” 

“These are the years they need you. You 
have to do for them now what you once did 
for me.” 

“What did I do for you?” 

““Made me feel good about myself and gave 
me something to live up to. Something to 
work for too.” 

“You work for the fun of working, really.” 

“Don’t you want me to have fun?” 

“Of course I do, yes.” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“T don’t know. I seem to be all off the track. 
I had a point but I’ve lost it. Do you think I’m 
an alcoholic?” 

“T do not. Look at you tonight. One drink. 
Only one drink and yet you’re perfectly 
happy.” 

“You're being very nice to me tonight.” 

“Aren't I always nice to you? I always 
mean to be.” 

“Sometimes you’re so critical. The least 
thing out of place and you speak to me as if I 
were some kind of inefficient drudge!” 





“Then tell me to go to hell. Kick me in the. 


pants. Don’t put up with it. You’ve always 
known how to handle me.” 

“T seem to have lost my touch.” 

“Not you. You’ve always known where 
you were going and how to get there. And, 
look, baby ne 

He hasn't seen me at all! For years he hasn't 
seen me. He thinks I’m just the same. He 
doesn’t know how I’ve changed ! 

““____ don’t drink that coffee, you know it 
keeps you awake. I want you to sleep tonight. 
I’m going to hold you in my arms and tell you 
how much you are loved until you just drift 
off to sleep.” 

But Jonathan went to sleep first. I lay there, 
curled up in his arms with my head on his 
shoulder, and felt him settle deeper and deeper 
into sleep. He turned his head and, gently, I 
slid over onto my own pillow. I heard him 
sigh and then settle down into his long, slow 
breathing. He was far, far away from me 
now, deep in his private world of sleep. 
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For a long minute I lay without|!. 
Then, with no conscious decision, }\| 
of bed. I went down the stairs into th 
In the delicate gleam of moonlight | 
glass and the whisky bottle. I poup 
drink, lifted the glass to my lips, 
swallow slid down my throat and it) 
comforting warmth eased through 
into my finger tips and toes. With a ||} 
I lifted the glass to my lips again, 
though I’d come home. 


“Have you thought of talking 
George?” Jonathan asked over the 
paper. I looked at him sharply, 
ready for battle, but his face was ¢ 
friendly. Evidently the thought had 
curred to him. 

“It might be a good idea,” I agre 
agree at once is the best way to get J} 
off a subject. And, above all others, | 
one subject I wanted him to leave al. 
tell St. George that I was a drunk wou} 
final, the ultimate humiliation, I woul! 
die, I thought, than be faced with 


. : 


} 


Miatthew Millholland St. 
babyhood he had towered over 
of my life; his lean height bendin 
bed, his slender fingers on my p 
quiet face engraved with a lifetim 
pline and understanding. I can still 
gentle authority with which he § 
meticulous mind choosing each wo 
care. He was never too busy to list 
belittled a problem, never let one 
I never went out his door wi 
taller than when I came in. He) 
whose respect I needed and whos 
was as a Shield and a crown. 

He had a good deal of respect for me 
than anyone else, more even than 
he understood the difficulties of bei 
ter of the Lathrops. He understood 
ther’s violence and helped me be brave 
swept over me. He understood the inti 
of my mother’s mind. He smoothed 
rebellion at being maneuvered, taught, 
give in on the little things and stand fir) 
the issue was important. 

“Think widely and carefully first,” 
me once; “‘try your best to see the end 
you start. Then make your decision a y 
be the rock beneath your feet. Don’t 
don’t be led into side issues, don’t doub 
self. Act. If you have chosen poorly, y, 
learn from your mistake and not m 
again. When you back decision with 
mination you are bound to win.” 

I found out it was true. 

The winter I was eleven my father 
ten-dollar bill on the hall table to pay 
package that was coming C.O.D. Wi 
messenger boy came the money was ao 
house was in an uproar, my father bel} 
and my mother conducting a lethal ing 
in her study. | 

I knew who took it. Through the 
ing I’d seen a hand drop the feather dus 
quick as a wink slip the bill down the fi 
a blue-and-white-striped uniform. One 
flick of the duster and the uniform 
peared into the living room. I sat down 
stairs to reflect on what I’d seen. I kne 
the money had been stolen. I doubt ifé 
else in that house knew all about Annie 
but I did. Parents have no idea how 
servants confide in children. Especially 
children. I knew that she’d been, : 
phrased it, in trouble. I wasn’t sure Wh 
words meant, but I knew they had culm 
in a baby boy now two years old wh 
boarded with a widow on 168th Street. | 
Annie was hard pressed to keep him in 
and that his winter coat was a disgra¢ 
the sleeves almost to his elbow and no W 
in it at all. For months Annie had dis 
the problem of his coat with me—houst 
in those days were lucky if they got twen 
dollars a month—but urged me not 
anything to Baldy or Cook for feat 
think she wasn’t a good girl. I thoughts 
very good to worry so much about het 

Finally the inquisition got around! 
Had I taken the money? No. Was I 
hadn’t picked it up meaning to giv 
Daddy? I was sure. Did I have any idea 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 
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it had gone? I hesitated, not being old enough 
to know when to lie with conviction. Did I? 
Yes. 

““Where?”’ 

“T won’t tell.” 

“Darling, it’s a fine thing to be loyal, but 
your first loyalty must be to your father.” 

I considered that. | could see mother’s 
point, but there was also the coat. The loss of 
ten dollars could only hurt Daddy’s principles. 
He didn’t need the money. But for Annie it 
was much more, even, than money. They’d 
probably discharge Annie without a refer- 
ence. Then what would happen to the little 
boy on 168th Street? I could see him in the 
ill-fitting coat turned, shivering, out of the 
widow’s door. Ten dollars and a job might 
be life and death to Annie. Ten dollars, to my 
father, meant nothing at all. I decided that in 
this case my loyalty belonged to Annie. 

The rest was a nightmare. I was shouted at, 
thundered at, threatened, and finally beaten. 
But I didn’t tell. I never told. And I found out 
that a beating doesn’t hurt as much when 
you’re sure it’s in a good cause. I took a long 
step ahead in the matter of Annie. 

Years later, after Jonathan and I were mar- 
ried, I took another long step. It was July and 
blistering hot in New York. Jon’s birth was 
still a month away and as I gasped and swel- 
tered through the long days I kept thinking 
about the fresh Maine mornings, how the air 
smelled of balsam and the sea, about the cold 
bite of the water, the pines and the birch, the 
glinting boats heeled over in the wind. 

New York seemed full of complaining 
noises, and the heat shimmered like new steel. 
Mother and Daddy kept telephoning me to 
come up to Blue Hill, but I wanted to be with 
Jonathan. All day I looked forward to the 
evenings when Jonathan would be home and 
we would sit together over an icy cocktail and 
the clatter of my nerves would quiet down. 
I didn’t realize how often I expressed my relief 
by saying, “This reminds me of Blue Hill.” 

Finally, Jonathan heard. about Blue Hill 
once too often. I was shocked when he burst 
out: “Then why don’t you go there!” 

“And leave you alone?” 

“You might as well. It’s no pleasure for me 
to come home every night to hear what a rot- 
ten provider [ turned out to be.”’ 

“T never said any such thing!” 

“But its what you think. You can’t talk 
about anything but Maine and how much 
better off you were before you married me.” 

“Why, Jonathan! That’s an absolute lie!’’ 

“Pll get you a ticket tomorrow.” 

“But I don’t want to go!”’ 

““Maybe while you’re there you can decide 
whether you want to live with me or not.” 

“But I have decided!” 

“If you think the going is too hard now, 
you'll never be able to take it when I get in the 
glass business. I should never have expected a 
girl like you to ——” 

“Jonathan, stop it! What’s the matter with 
you, anyway? Can’t I ever mention my par- 
ents or my past life? Can’t I even think about 
Blue Hill without you imagining that I want 
to be there all the time? I don’t see why 
you’re so nasty about Daddy and Mother ——” 

“IT never mentioned your family!” 

“That’s what you mean, though. They’ve 
been awfully sweet to us ——” 


Sine! Sure. Sending over food they think 
[ can’t afford and buying you clothes because 
1 don’t keep you looking decent! Why can’t 
they leave us alone?” 

“I’m all they have, Jonathan.” 

“That’s what I said. They don’t think 
they’ve given you in marriage at all. They’ve 
just loaned you to me so you could have a little 
sex life, which is the only thing they can’t pro- 
vide ——” 

“That’s the rottenest thing I ever heard!” 

“Most people don’t like the truth when 
they hear it.” 

“T hate you!” 

“That’s great. Well, it was fun while it 
lasted 

At that I slammed out of the apartment and 
went back to Mother’s. No one was left in the 
apartment except Baldy, who never went up 
to Blue Hill. He opened the door and I could 
see him looking around for Jonathan. 


“I’m alone.” 

Baldy said, ‘Yes, Miss Sarah,” very for- 
mally, closed the door and went back into the 
pantry. 

i went into the library and sat down at 
Daddy’s desk. It was swept clean of all the fa- 
miliar clutter of papers. Only the telephones 
sat on its polished surface. I touched one and 
thought that in just a minute I could hear my 
mother’s voice. But still I didn’t pick up the 
receiver. While I was hesitating, Baldy came 
in with a pot of hot tea. He set it down on the 
desk without a word, but the way he walked, 
the almost imperceptible bang he gave to the 
tray, all told me that he was angry. I felt very 
lonely. 

“What are you mad about?”’ I asked. 

“T am disturbed, not angry,’ Baldy an- 
swered remotely and started to leave. 

“Disturbed about what? I don’t want this 
tea.” 

“You'd better drink it. Tea in hot weather 
is settling to the nerves.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with my nerves?” 

“T have no idea, Miss Sarah, unless it is 
your—ah—your condition.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about.”’ 

‘“Many ladies, when expecting a child, be- 
come unreasonable and flighty.” 

“What makes you think I’m unreasonable ?”’ 

“Your appearance here. Alone.” 

“Why shouldn’t I come here? It’s my 
home.” 

“Not any longer, Miss Sarah. I, myself, 
heard you promise Mr. Jonathan that, forsak- 
ing all others, you would cleave only unto him 
until death did you part.” 

“Well, I don’t need to cleave every night in 
the week, do I?”’ 

Baldy poured out my tea before he an- 
swered. Automatically, I took a sip. It was 
boiling hot and tasted good. Baldy always 
made perfect tea. 

“Miss Sarah,’’ he said gravely, “‘you en- 
tered the holy estate under a great handicap. I 
am not sure that your parents were aware of 
the fact, but Cook and I recognized it from the 
start. Many’and many are the times when we 
would mislead the madam about the delivery 
of certain expensive comestibles that were or- 
dered to be sent to you. They reached a 
needier destination. Mr. Jonathan is a splendid 
young man, but he is still young and he has his 
pride.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

““A man’s pride, Miss Sarah. A man’s pride 
is a delicate mechanism and is easily dis- 
turbed.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“In the early days of a marriage, Miss 
Sarah, when the sensitive process of adjust- 
ment is in progress, young people should be 
left strictly alone. Gifts flowing from the house 
of a bride to the house of a young man not 






independently wealthy, such gifts create a 
most unfortunate impression. The young man 
comes to feel that his earning capacity is mis- 
trusted and that, speaking succinctly, his only 
valuable function lies in the providing of an 
heir.” 

“That’s what Jonathan said! That’s what 
made me so mad!” 

“It is most unfortunate, Miss Sarah, that 
you did not stop to consider. A valuable ad- 
junct to matrimonial contentment is the habit 
of stopping to consider the other point of view 
before taking action.” 

“But why should Jonathan resent it when 
Mother and Daddy try to help us out? After 
all, it saves him money.” 


A: the expense of his pride, Miss Sarah. 
At the expense of his pride! In your position 
you are very fortunate to have married a gen- 
tleman who has no interest in the material 
benefits to be derived from a connection with 
the Lathrop family. The reverse would prove 
painful to you.” 

“TI know that, Baldy.” 

“Then, Miss Sarah, you must be prepared 
to defend your husband’s pride. You should 
return, firmly and pleasantly, any material 
offerings from this house and, in this heat, you 
should refrain from much of any comment 
about the advantages of Blue Hill.” 

“I’ve done everything wrong! Jonathan 
wants to send me to Blue Hill! I told him I 
hated him!” 

“T shouldn’t worry, Miss Sarah. Anything 
is forgivable to a lady in your condition. I 
should return, refreshed and animated, and 
simply explain your hasty action as having 
sprung from nerves, which are to be expected 
at this time. You will find Mr. Jonathan very 
eager to accept any explanation, I am sure.” 

It was then that the telephone rang. Baldy, 
gently but with authority, took the receiver 
out of my hand before I could answer. I heard 
him say, ““No, Mr. Jonathan. No, she is not 
here. Yes, sir, at once if she comes.”’’ He hung 
up. 

“Why, Baldy!” 

‘“Much wiser, Miss Sarah. I will call a cab 
and you will return saying that you went for a 
drive in the park to recover your good temper. 
In this way Mr. Jonathan’s anxiety will be re- 
lieved and his pride reassured. I would not care 
to have him made a party to our conversa- 
tion.” 

“T think you’re wonderful!’ Impulsively I 
kissed his cheek. He looked a little shocked 
and patted my hand. 

“Youth,” he remarked as he opened the 
door, “‘is most trying for all concerned.”’ 


Jonathan’s pride! In many ways it has been 
the star by which we have navigated, the fam- 
ily treasure I have worked to keep spotless 





“I'd like to kiss you good night, Leonard, but 
somehow | just can’t force myself to do it!” 


; Daday began as the understanding 
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and bright. Jonathan’s pride is a | 
quality, never show. It permeated 
It was the reason I sewed on buttoy 
bills on time, tried not to shout at th 
He never said anything about it, buy) 
knew when he thought our behavio; 
I’ve always been thankful Bald 
about masculine pride when he did. 
ened me for what I had to do in Ru 
kept me from wavering when the 
Winthrop declared its independence, } 
We hadn’t planned to make the di 
so soon, but Daddy lit the fuse the y 
Jon was born, by announcing to 
that he had entered Jon in Buckley. 
““Best boys’ school in New York. , 
I'd thought of Andover and Yale.” 
“T think, sir,” Jonathan said sloy 
I'd better tell you what we’re goir 
There’s no use in your making plan 
when Jon’s ready to go to school we 
in New York.” , 
“Morgan moving?’’ Daddy asked 
“No. Iam. I’m not going to stay y 
gan.”” i 
“So?’’ Daddy’s voice chilled. “Y 
you propose to go?” . 
“That’s what I’m going to exple 
won’t like it because, in the begin in 
involve a good deal of hardship for § 
the same time, she’ll see a great deal 
life than she’d see in New York. W 
at it from every angle and she agrees 
that it’s, the thing to do.” a 
Daddy and Mother glanced at 
and the air was charged. How well 
that massing of power! Generally they 
for separate things, but when they! 
forces they presented a formidabl 
Without hearing a word, they were ag 
Jonathan might think they were fighti 
concern for me. I knew otherwise. W 
Lathrop colony, Jonathan, Jon and 
lay the future of the empire. We were 
granted independence. 
Jonathan was very matter-of-fact. 
them that he was not interested in § 
his life as a banker. That he wanted 
duce, to build something. For sever 
he said, he’d been talking with men in 
industries, been visiting various pla 
thing that attracted him most was 
was necessary, it was exciting, a hot 
like steel but not as big as steel. 
“Industrial glass?”’ Daddy interrup 
“In time, perhaps, but I want to star 
tainers. I think I can learn more in 
tainer field. I’m going to start in at 
tom, probably sweeping a factory flog 
learn the whole business, root and § 
The first couple of years will be the 
because I won’t be making much mone 
“You're not going to live on w 
earn!’ Mother gasped. 
“T certainly am. I want to know ho} 
tory worker ——” 
“But Sarah? The baby?” | 
“They'll get along. I’m not going t@ 
Morgan until I’ve saved ——” 
‘““Susan’”’—Daddy swelled out his 
“let me handle this. It all sounds very 
iar.” 
The big guns, | thought. 


| 
1 
| 
1 
He, too, as a young man, had dreamed] 
sible dreams. He, too, had yearned for! 
places of the earth where a man could 
of all the responsibilities which burdei 
born into a certain sphere of life. 

“Indiana isn’t very far away,” I said. 

He, too, Daddy went on blandly, boy 
head before the essential self-respect 
working with his hands must bring t 
man. ' 
‘‘Glass is made on machines,” I said. 

“But’”—Daddy allowed his voice 
and fill the room—‘‘such adventures am 
factions are denied to people like o 
People who are born to certain respol 
ties:”” | 

‘““No one,” I said, “is born to the res) 
bility of a wife and child.” 

Daddy shot me an angry glance. 
referring,” he said, “to the responsibiliti 
come from being born into a position 0} 
mand.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 





«, Youll smack your lips 


(ae and think of Rome..” 


By the time you're piling the second juicy 
bite of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat 
Balls on your fork—you'll know that here is 
the real thing. 


Spaghetti — so unmistakably Italian — you 
can imagine you're sitting at a café in Rome. 


There’s something about the way the strands 
are cooked, just exactly tender, but not flabby- 
soft. And the almost magical blending of the 
sauce with that perfect balance between rich 
tomato and nippy Italian spices. And the ten- 
der little meat balls, made with pure beef, 
specially browned to keep juices in. 


So many touches tell you that this is the most 
“native” spaghetti this side of the ocean! 


You can put it on your table for only about 
13¢ a serving. It comes in 2- or 5-serving cans. 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE , 
real Italian - style 
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“Who does Jonathan command?”’ I asked. 

“Jonathan has worked hard and well. He 
has, entirely through his own efforts, advanced 
himself into a position of trust in the greatest 
banking house the world has ever known.” 

“J don’t see anything so wonderful about a 
Morgan partner,” I interrupted. 

“Your opinion is hardly relevant! I’m try- 
ing to keep your young man from making a 
mistake he will regret the rest of his life. He’s 
proposing to throw away nearly ten years 
of 7 





“Why shouldn’t he make his own mis- 
takes?’’ I asked. 

“IT think,’ Mother interrupted, “‘that this 
discussion is too theoretical. We have no 
right, Sam, to interfere in Jonathan’s choice 
of a career. But we would be guilty of real 
negligence if we failed to make clear to Jona- 
than how poorly equipped Sarah is to help 
him in the life he is proposing.”’ 

The bombing, | thought, and waited for her 
to go on. 

“Sarah can’t cook. She’s had no experience 
with the physical hardships of housekeeping. 
She has never done a wash or scrubbed a 
floor. She is entirely unused to the long, ex- 
hausting hours that such a life demands. I 
know of course that you have no intention of 
sacrificing Sarah to your own ambitions. I am 
sure that if you found Sarah’s health was 
being endangered you’d turn your back at 
once on anything you hoped to do. But I 
hate to see you throw away a valuable year, 
Jonathan.” 

Jonathan shifted in his chair. ““We’d planned 
to make the move in two or three years. As 
soon as I save enough money.” 

“*Maybe I misunderstood. Are you planning 
to live on the money you will have saved?” 

“No. I’m planning to live on my earnings. 
One of the important things that I have to 
find out is how well a glassworker can live on 
his earnings. I'll need to know that later on.” 

“What are you going to do later on?’ 
Daddy snapped. 

“Buy a glass company and run it,”’ Jonathan 
answered. 

“But if all this is still some years away,” 
Mother said before Daddy could speak, “‘why 
are we discussing it now?” 

“Because Daddy picked out a school for 
Jon.” 

‘A lot can happen in three years,’’ Mother 
went on. 

“It can,’ I told her, “‘but it won’t. This is 
something we both want to do. I can see no 
reason not to do it.” 

“T pointed out a few reasons,’’ she an- 
swered. “I can think of many more.” 

“T’m sure you can, Mother, but they won’t 
make any difference. You and Daddy have 
spent your whole lives meeting challenges. 
I’ve done nothing. Now it’s my turn and I’m 
not going to have my chance taken away.”’ 

‘But our challenges were intellectual! What 
you’re going into is nothing but the common- 
est kind of drudgery!”’ 

“That’s how it looks to you. It doesn’t look 
that way to me. Not a bit. Jonathan and I are 
going to build something up together and if 
my part involves cooking and scrubbing a 
floor, that’s all right with me. I’ll be the best 
cook. Pll have the cleanest floor. You and 
Daddy are snobs. You don’t realize that the 
best is the best, whether it is a meal or a floor 
or a play or a steel company. There is nothing 
about a play, Mother, that’s superior to a 
meal.” 


Wout right!’’ Daddy exploded suddenly. 
Mother looked at him in consternation. 

“Sam! Don’t be absurd!”’ 

“I’m not absurd. I know what Sarah’s talk- 
ing about and she’s absolutely right. After all, 
I know her too. Maybe better than you. She 
wants to prove herself and I say more power to 
her. And she’s dead right. What’s the differ- 
ence how she does it? A play, a steel company 
or a fine meal. In the last analysis it’s the meal 
that counts!” 

“Sam, we are being silly. We are tiring 
Sarah. We can discuss it another time.”’ 

“No.” Jonathan spoke quietly. ‘‘This isn’t 
really a matter for discussion. Sarah and I have 
looked at it from every angle. We considered 
all the objections you are raising. We took 


them into account and decided to go ahead. If 

we are wrong, we must take the consequences. 

But right or wrong, we wouldn’t respect our- 

selves and you wouldn’t respect us if we didn’t 

shoulder the responsibility of our own lives.”’ 
There was no more to say. 


School was finished, the little boys were 
home all day and the yard teemed with chil- 
dren. From breakfast to supper I was busy 
hunting lost sneakers, supplying bandages and 
comfort, handing out peanut-butter-and-jelly 
sandwiches, restoring peace. Jon was home, 
Judy was home, and as the door banged on 
One going out it banged again as the other 
came in. Feet were running through the house 
all day, radios and phonographs played half 
the night. It was impossible to keep food in the 
refrigerator or clean towels on the shelves. 
Someone was always swimming, always eat- 
ing, someone was always on the telephone. 

My only peace was late at night. I didn’t 
dare have a drink before dinner. I said it was 
too hot to drink and Jonathan looked at me 
proudly. It broke my heart to see him look at 
me like that, but it made no difference. Every 
night, when the house was dark and quiet, I 
groped my way down the stairs and into the 
pantry. Silently I lifted my bottle of whisky 
out of the broken picnic basket and poured 
myself a drink. Barefooted, I stole out on the 
terrace where the night lay thick and sweet 
over the garden. I brought the bottle with me 
but I hid it under the sofa cushions in case I 
should be found. Before morning I would get 
myself back to bed. Usually my bottle was 
back in the picnic basket and my glass rinsed 
out and on the shelf. But I could never re- 
member putting them away. 

I’ve often wondered what I thought about, 
those nights. I can recall only the feelings. It 
seemed as though the walls that confined me 
slid open and I floated free. I was full of the 
most wonderful sense of power and achieve- 
ment. I was utterly, entirely fulfilled. Words 
went through'my mind and they were rich with 
beauty and significance, but what the words 
were I never knew. I held the problems of the 
world in my hand and saw the solution crystal 
clear. The universe was spun out of light and 
harmony and color, and I had done the spin- 
ning. When I fell asleep I was God. When I 
woke up I was Sarah Winthrop, who hated 
herself. 

“With the whole abundance of life at my 
feet,” I would cry out, “why, why would I, 
deliberately, shut myself up with the insane? 
Would I, consciously, exchange the freedom 
of the great winds for the bars of a prison? 
Of course not. But that is exactly what I am 
doing. What else is the alcoholic but a lunatic, 
imprisoned by himself? 

“Call it a disease if you like,’ I would 
storm, “‘but it is not! As long as there is a will 
to rebel, as long as there is a knowledge of 
what's right and what’s wrong, as long as one 
single spark remains kindled against the terri- 
ble submission, it is not a disease but a moral 
choice! O God, give me strength to choose!”’ 

So I spoke in the daylight, and in the dark- 
ness I drank again. 

I don’t know when Jonathan began to sus- 
pect, or why. He said nothing, but I began to 
realize that it got later and later before he’d go 
to bed. Blandly, after dinner, he’d make him- 
self comfortable on the terrace, and presently 
he'd fall asleep out there. Once I tried to get a 
drink while he was sleeping. But before I’d had 
more than one swallow he called me and I had 
to empty the glass down the sink and scuttle 
into the library so he’d find me there, reading. 

I found it was easier to endure the long eve- 
nings if I had a drink and a nap in the after- 
noons. It meant that I came to dinner relaxed 
and rested and could wait as long as necessary 
for Jonathan to go to bed and go to sleep. The 
only trouble with my nap was-that all the little 
children in the yard got out of hand. When I 
was in the house, asleep or awake, Mrs. Oliver 
assumed that I would look after the children. 
She would clump upstairs to tell me that a 
fight was in progress or that we had a cut 
finger or a skinned knee or that one little vis- 
itor was hogging all the sandwiches. Finally I 
explained that from three to five I was going to 
take a nap and she must deal with the children 
herself. I was very tired, I told her, and I 
needed more rest. 


“You don’t look, good,’ she commented 
with disapproval. ‘“Your eyes look bad. Ulcers, 
maybe. My uncle had ulcers. Killed him. 
Wasn’t no older’n you.” 

Dimly, those afternoons, I was aware of 
more dissension in the yard. More outraged 
screams than usual, more angry voices. 

I knew I should go down there. But I didn’t 
stir. I couldn’t. Unless I had this breathing 
spell I was afraid to face the long evening with 
Jonathan. Afraid I’d give myself away. 

The hot days wore on without incident and 
I lived through them absorbed in myself. I lost 
contact with the children. Judy came and went 
without consulting me. About Jon’s doings I 
knew nothing. More and more often, in the 
afternoons, the little boys strayed off to neigh- 
boring yards. When supper was ready I’d have 
to-telephone for half an hour before I found 
them. Everything was moving in the wrong di- 
rection; I knew it, and I did nothing to stop it. 
The feeling of building a family had gone out 
of me. I had no sense of purpose. I felt myself 
drifting toward disaster, but I couldn’t make 
myself care. 


NEXT MONTH 


“Marry your missionary, Quincy, 
and have half a dozen babies. After I 
get to China I'll send you an ivory 
teething ring.” 


The Damaris sailed next day.... 

And reckless Capt. Mungo 
Clark was gone, leaving young 
Quincey French desolate in the 
Sandwich Islands, unwanted and 
unloved. For the man she had 
sailed the wide seas to marry, sight 
unseen, had taken another bride; 
and the man she loved was pledged 
to another—Quincy’s beautiful 
Cousin Annis. 

Read the story of headstrong 
Quincy French, who left New Eng- 
land to find adventure and ro- 
mance under 
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I'd never drifted before. We'd always had an 
objective, Jonathan and I, and each day was 
another step along the road. That’s what kept 
us so close to each other. Going the same place 
on different sides of the road, telling each other 
everything we saw on our side, sharing every 
bit of our adventure. 

In spite of everyone’s fears, Ruby was an 
adventure. And we were ready for adventure, 
young, strong, full of confidence in ourselves 
and each other. Jonathan went with the Patriot 
Glass Company the summer I was twenty- 
four. Jon was two and a half. Judy was six 


months old. We drove from New York to In-— 


diana in a beat-up jalopy, laughing every mile. 

Everyone was right, of course. We had no 
idea what was ahead of us. We knew that we 
were going to live on twenty dollars a week, 
but we had no conception of what kind of liv- 
ing that meant. For the last time in my life, on 
that drive, cooking, washing, ironing, cleaning 
were only words to me. And I spoke them so 
gaily! With a light heart, I lectured Jonathan 
on economy. 

“The cheapest of everything,’’ I insisted, 
never having bought a cheap thing in my life. 

We drove into Ruby in the morning, June 
10th, 1935. Rambler roses climbed over 
porches and fell across fences. The air was 
sweet with them. Tall trees, thick with leaves, 
lined the street and through them I caught 
glimpses of the great, sleepy Ohio River. 

“First of all we find a house,” I said. 

That house! No one, no one on earth but 
two crazy, inexperienced kids would ever have 
tried to live in that house. 
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It was on the edge of a cornfield 
been used for chickens once. It was} 
a floor and a roof and, inside, it w; 
half walls into three rooms. But 
roses growing over it. It had three }) 
mores in the front and a pump on th 
rent was ten dollars a month. 

“But,” Jonathan objected, “it h 
no light. You'll have to cook wit 
wood. You’ll have to haul your wate} 
house in pails. You’re not near anyt 
have no neighbors.”’ 

“So what?” the blithe voice of in 
had retorted. “It has roses and 
cheap. The children can play outs; 
and not get run over and, with som 
can make it very cute. Besides, I like 

That house! Field mice and cog} 
swarmed through it. The roses h 
the shingles and it leaked like a sie 
rained. On hot, damp days the sme 
manure rose from the floor like fog 
dows that were open wouldn’t shut 
that were shut wouldn’t open. The 
of the chimney was such that they h 
the stovepipe out a window. a 

And the stove! Twenty dollars, an 
wood like a locomotive without t 
getting warm. After a couple of days 
ing fires and nothing cooked, I t 
babies into the car and drove in to th 
see MacGranery. Dear MacGrane 
the personnel manager of Patriot’s R 
and he was a father to all its three 
employees. 

“‘Anythin’ you need, you just com 
he’d said that first afternoon as we: 
and Jonathan, the babies and I, look 
chicken house. MacGranery had dor 
to talk me out of it, but when I would 
he’d grinned and said, “Just com 
You'll be needin’ plenty of help.” 

So, with a baby under each arm, I 
MacGranery’s office demanding wh 
that burned up wood wouldn’t cook 

“Have you turned the damper?” 
ery asked, with a twinkle. 

““What’s a damper?” 

MacGranery gave me a thoughtful 
didn’t answer. He picked up the t 
called a number and murmured a 
sentences into the mouthpiece. 

“Mrs. MacGranery will be alongi 
ute,” he’d said. “I think she’ll set you: 

“But I don’t want to bother her!’ 

“In the end,” MacGranery told me 
be less bother all round.” - Bl 

Mrs. MacGranery was my first | 
Ruby. She’d come as a bride from 
Cork and she’d lived there eighteen’ 

‘A good town,”’ Mrs. MacGranery§ 
I believed her. I didn’t know Ruby 
was prepared to love it. I did love it 
way. 

Ruby, Indiana. Why on earth wer| 

happy there? Never had living bee 1 
Neither of us had the faintest idea ho 
the things we were doing. Any ten-y 
Ruby knew more about the mech 
living than we did. 
The garbage, for instance. What did 
about garbage? In New York you hay 
bage pail and a back-elevator man. 
you have a garbage pail all right, but ¥ 
you do when it’s full? If you don’t wan 
someone, what do you do? 

“Dig a hole,” MacGranery said. 
what you can and bury the rest.” 
punched holes in an oilcan for an inci 
and bought a shovel. 

And diapers! In New York you ti 
diapers in the toilet and put them in thé 
can. But in Ruby there is no diaper 
and in our house there was no toilet. ¢ 
outhouse. Also, no hot and cold | 
ter. No running water at all. In Ru 
meet the covered pail and the disin 
bottle. In our house diapers were “ 
galvanized-iron tub and buckets of wa 
heating on the stove day and night. Act 
young corn you could see my lineful of 
for miles. 

And meals! They turned oer 
down. One week Jonathan worked fro! 
in the morning to three in the aftert 
gave him breakfast at six, packed his 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 























CHOOSE FROM 18 TOWLE PATTERNS. ILLUSTRATED HERE FROM TOP DOWN: OLD MASTER (COLD MEAT FORK); MADEIRA, SILVER SPRAY, ROSE 


The Towle TOUCH & uamistaxably sterling...in design...in detail...in finish 


For over 260 years (practically since Adam as far as companies 
go) the Towle Silversmiths and their direct predecessors have 
been recognized masters of their craft. And while the original 
members of the firm, Moultons, Joneses, Towles, each in their gen- 
eration have long passed on...the skill and artistry which dis- 
tinguished their austerely elegant pieces has been inherited by 
the Towle Sterling of today. 

Towle patterns—from the simplest to the most richly decorated 
—are distinguished by a restrained elegance that enhances the 
beauty of the solid silver itself...brings out the inimitable 


“ 


warmth and richness of this “queen of metals” that has symbol- 
ized gracious living for centuries. 

In the making of Towle Sterling, there are Towle Touches galore 
—some, like Towle’s solid metal seal for knives—make Towle 
Sterling ruggedly practical—others, like Towle’s ““Deep-Burnish” 
finish help Towle Sterling to glow lovelier with use. 

Another pleasant Towle Touch is your Towle jeweler or silver- 
ware department—selected to serve you because they know ster- 
ling and your needs. 6-piece Towle place settings begin at $29.75. 
Individual serving pieces from $4.25. 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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ONE MILLION FAMILIES 


ARE SITTING IN THIS CHAIR! 





Style #255 shown in fabric made of JETSPUN® rayon yarn; also available in DURAN plastic, 
From $89 * 


as shown, 


At this very moment, one million families 
are enjoying the comfort of a BERK-LOCK 
3-in-1 chair. These families bought the 
BERK-LOCK because they discovered that 
here was a new kind of comfort . . . deep 
relaxing comfort . . . available, at last, 

in a fine piece of furniture. 


Here’s a chair that rocks you, reclines 

you, relaxes and rests you. You flick a 
finger and the chair adjusts automatically 
to any position that matches your mood. 
When you arise from a BERK-LOCK, you 
arise relaxed and refreshed. 


Yes, a BERK-LOCK is easy living. But 

it’s also easy to live with. Because the 
BERK-LOCK is magnificently upholstered 
in a variety of wonderful, hard-wearing 
fabrics and plastics that wear and wear. 

Why not treat your family to the restful 
luxury of a BERK-LOCK . . . there’s nothing 
like it. For name of local retailer, 

write to: 

THE BERKLINE CORPORATION 


Dept. J, Morristown, Tenn. 


BERK- te 


ile 


Other BERK-LOCK styles from $59,* 


*Prices slightly higher on West Coast. 
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and gave him dinner as soon as the babies were 
fed. That week was easy. 

The next week he worked from three to 
eleven. When he got home at midnight he 
had breakfast. When he got up in the morn- 
ing he had lunch. Before he left for work he 
had dinner. 

The third week was a mess! He worked 
from eleven at night to seven in the morning. 
At three in the afternoon he had breakfast. 
At eight that night he had dinner. I put coffee 
and sandwiches and fruit in his lunch pail, 
and fed him another breakfast when he came 
home in the morning. I suppose our sleeping 
would have been all mixed up, too, except 
that we were so tired we could have slept 
standing up. 

My hands were calloused from pumping, 
rough from scrubbing, raw from burning and 
dirty most of the time. Every muscle in me 
ached, especially my back. The Indiana sun 
burned me black and bleached my hair like 
straw. Jonathan and I lived in blue jeans and 
sneakers. The babies lived in diapers and train- 
ing pants. We were never really clean, we were 
never really rested and the less said about our 
food the better. 

But, oh, were we proud of ourselves! And 
of each other! And the babies were so happy! 
It was a wonderful start 
for them. They had all —<"eegueeecemess 
the freedom they could ee 
use. They trotted and 
crawled as far as their 
legs could take them, 
they couldn’t get lost 
and there was nothing 
to hurt them. They 
found out for them- 
selves that thorns prick 
and bugs aren’t good 
to eat. I had no one else 
to talk to so they had 
all the companionship 
they wanted from me. 
Every day was exciting: 
a new hole to dig, a 
new worm to catch, a 
new bluejay screaming 
from a branch. 

Jonathan was a piler 
in the packing depart- 
ment. He explained to 
me how he lifted the full = 
cartons from a COD- _ cceseumitilis 
veyor belt. “It’s the co- 
ordination that counts, 
getting your back into it, establishing a 
rhythm! I have remarkable co-ordination,” 
he boasted. “I don’t get tired at all,’ he lied 
as he fell into bed. 

In September, we moved out of the chicken 
coop into town. The house there was thirty 
dollars a month, which was too expensive. 
It had a gas furnace and hot water and a 
bathroom. But the rent was too high. There 
was no money left for anything except food. 

Jon and Judy had to wear play suits now, 
and they couldn’t be allowed to stay too dirty 
or have too many buttons off. We had to be 
presentable. Our picnic life was over. We 
were faced with society now. 


broom. 


mine, 


signs. 


I. seemed to me that I was washing all the 
time. And now I had to iron. When we lived 
in the chicken coop I couldn’t do shirts and 
sheets and towels. There wasn’t enough hot 
water. Now I could; and with the extra rent, 
I had to. How I loathed that wash! And how 
it piled up! It seemed to me that Jonathan’s 
whole future depended on my washtub and 
my iron. And, in a way, it did. A poor cook 
can be excused, an inexperienced housekeeper 
forgiven, but a woman whose family looks 
dirty is not accepted. We had to be accepted. 

We were too. Jonathan was promoted to 
selector and packer that winter and made 
treasurer of Local 406. He got a five-dollar 
raise, but five dollars wouldn’t pay for the 
wash; and anyway, other women with more 
children than I had did their own washing. 
How could I explain if I sent my clothes out? 
So I washed and Jonathan worked, went early, 
stayed late, asked questions, went to union 
meetings and, one day, it all paid off. One day 
he rushed in, reeking of success, snatched the 
iron out of my hand and shouted: 





ANNIVERSARY EVE 


By ELIZABETH GRAHAM 


It is well, I think, that we began 
Our marriage in an attic room, 

A desk, a table, two green chairs, 
An old brass bed, a new straw 


Stairsteps served to telegraph 
Your eager rushing love, or 


When love’s duration was a vow, 
And little more, and needed 
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“T’m a shift foreman!” 
“Darling! How come? How m 
“Forty a week. How come was a) 
us a beer and I’ll tell you.” 
That was the first of the breaks, 7 
a lot along the road, but that 
time the prize we had not quite ea 
into our hands. None of the g 
looked as wonderful. ‘ 
Jonathan said, ““By rights I’m no 
to the job, haven’t been there long 
“Tsn’t a shift foreman manag 
“Sure. The bottom rung of the 
it’s management.” 
“Are you positive?” 
“Of course. Why? What’s so ¢ 
“What’s so good about 
Don’t you know anything? 
heaven! When you're in mg 
Jonathan, it’s all right to send outt 


ee. ee 


ki was half past three,” Jonath 
breakfast. “The terrace door wa 
that’s what woke me uf. You werer 
and, at first, I thought you’d gone} 
windows. But the door kept on bz 
the rain started so I went to look fc 
library lights were on, but you we! 
As I started to close the terrae 
lightning flashed and I saw you. St 
on the cor 

~= had the whi 
cuddled in you 
You were out ¢} 
carried you 
Why, baby? 
do this?” 7} 
At his firs 
Jonathan w 
emy and I wasa 
camp. 
“It came 
You'll ruin 
It’s been g 
you, do yo 
that? Did you 
George?” 
“Noa 
“See him, I 
can help yo 
Silence. — 
““What’s © 
Sarah? Are 
at me? Surel} 
expect me te 


ae, 


Silence. — 

“Darling! Can’t we talk about this 
you want me to help you?” | 

“There’s nothing you can do.” | 
“IT can talk to St. George.” 

“If you go to him behind my bac! 
you.” 

“Leave me! You're losing } 
What’s happened to you, baby?” 

Oh, Jonathan, Jonathan, I don’t 
happened to me ! I wish I did. I wish a4 
up and find this has all been a bad drea 
I could crawl into your arms and 
something is chasing me, that 'm 
want you to make it go away. Bi 
help. I’ve got to make it go away mys 
I don’t want to tell St. George. If Tielk 
have nothing left ! Nothing left. What d) 
by nothing left ? 

It’s no simple matter to get the det 
yourself. Strip away. a layer of lies ane 
face to face with evasions. But, in spi 
efforts not to see, it became clearer an 
that St. George was my magic miffo 
eyes I saw myself reflected as I wishe 
Not as I knew I was. Down deep, St. 4 
good opinion of me was my self-res 
long as he admired me, I could admin 
I seemed to feel that as long as St. 
didn’t know about it perhaps the who 
mess didn’t exist. 

I turned up another fact. I had been 
my irresolution by saying that I ce 
bear the thought of making a comm|— 
was unable to fulfill. The sentence se 
reflect a certain nobility. In my imag 
tried it on St. George. 

“I’m afraid to start,” I heard m 
“for fear I'll fail.” 

Instantly my mind provided his al 
plainly as if he were beside me. 
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e afraid to start, Sarah,” he said 
sly, pr fear you will succeed.” 

ymemes you get more truth than you 

tte 

here was for me to look at. I didn’t want 

top finking. No matter how clearly I 

saw e consequences, still I didn’t want 

dI was very much afraid St. George 

i e me want to. 

a n a person be so divided against 

sf’ ow, in the same instant, can one 

" w is right and do what is wrong? In 

‘so do day and night hang in precarious 

se Vhat tips the scales? 

dil know. All I knew was that, faced 
destruction of myself, I wasn’t fight- 
a I was talking and talking and talk- 

snt/ hen was I going to act? Tomorrow, 
apsor the next day or maybe the one 

But not now, not today, I haven’t 

today. 

planned to have a dance for Judy 
Labor Day weekend. At the last 
> nathan had to go to Canada-and he 

ith him, leaving me alone with all 

I put in an exhausting day getting 
fi the Party. Twenty boys and girls for 

‘ancing to phonograph records and 
fd at midnight. 
athe start it was clear that the party 
tia success. Crew cuts and long bobs, 
in skirts and gray flannels, the clear 
ite of the girls and the uncertain rum- 

'‘the'young males mingled in friendly 
sh all over the downstairs. The girls 

b ac and forth with plates of food and 
I milk and coffee and pop. I carved 

a turkey until there was nothing left 

0). I dished up spaghetti and salad. I 

pi pies and piled ice cream on top. I 
‘put buckets of coffee and filled and 

di e sugar bowls. I ran back and forth 

2 plates, refilling glasses, mopping 

silents, finding more ash trays, until 

f and legs were ready to drop off 

Now and then I stopped in the pan- 

Or | to toss off a slug of whisky. 
1¢ food was all eaten I shooed the 

nto the living room to dance while I 
plates and put them in the dishwasher. 
t lean cloth on the table and laid out 

and crackers, fruit and nuts, cake and 

i and more coffee and milk and pop. 

niy I made myself a highball and sat 
y the library fire to catch my breath. 

ignoment the record on the phonograph 
difhe young came racing and piling in 

a another album and, finding me there, 
e) stayed to talk. Someone put on the 
fAmerican records and someone else 
cae if I knew how to rumba. 

!” Isaid, “that’s since my day. When I 
ving the great South American dance 
ty ptango.” 

_ you tango?” they asked withtsurprise. 
well,” I boasted, goaded by their 
‘tion that I was too old to dance. 

d you do a tango for us now?” 

2,” Isaid. “But first let me get another 

: | 

‘ther, don’t!’ Judy spoke sharply. I 

5 attention to her and went out and 
Mmy drink while they found a tango 
/and started it. 

i 
jusic took me back to a night when I 

enty. I could see the whirling arc of my 
ad feel the light, sure step of my silver 

I could smell the gardenias in my hair. 
*t wove intricate patterns on the floor, 

the music went faster my dancing was 

‘ttless as all remembered grace. I was 
f own in the moonlight, I was the spray 
eo the wild-plum petal drifting 

in 

| er slipped. For a long instant I 

d, struggling for balance, and then 

d to the floor. The room whirled dan- 
sly and I did not dare get up. As the 
310n of yoices broke out I could see Judy 
g toward me. I could feel her shame and 
ation. 
told you to stop!’ she said furiously. 
‘t you know when you’ve had enough?” 
xer exploded inside me. As she bent to 
ne up I slapped her face. 
nee and the sound of the slap rever- 
-d through the room. I saw the tears 


oe eS Figi-lirese s 
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sting her eyes as she straightened up. I saw 
the shocked unbelief in her face change to 
temper and I saw her young mouth quiver 
before determination hardened it into a line. 

“You must have hurt yourself.” she said 
loudly and bent to help me up again. I clung 
to her unsteadily. I saw the frightened faces of 
her friends and felt the chill of their embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tm so sorry. I’ve twisted my ankle. You 
must excuse me,” I mumbled as I limped out 
of the room with Judy’s arm around me. Out of 
sight of her friends, I grasped the banister. 
“Tm all right now. Go back to the party.” 

_ “Your ankle?’ Her voice was cold. “Can 
you get up all right?” 


i nodded, unable to speak. She left me stand- 
ing there. As I started to drag myself up the 
stairs, I heard her young voice, sweet and com- 
passionate, apologizing for me. 

““Mother is exhausted. She’s so sorry she 
embarrassed you, but when she’s tired out she 
has a very quick temper. I shouldn’t have 
spoken as I did to her, it was no time for 
kidding, but we understand each other. So 
leave us skip it and go eat.” 

The tears poured down my cheeks. Through 
what gutters of self-indulgence had I come to 
this! To soil, carelessly and forever, the image 
of her mother for my child. Self-loathing 
writhed within me. I was sick with shame. 

I was still sick the next morning. My eyes 
burned and my stomach was heavy with 
nausea. My body ached as though I had been 
beaten and my face, in the glass, was haggard. 
I swallowed my scalding coffee but I could not 
keep it down. 

I went into Judy’s room. 

“Darling,” I began, “I’m so ashamed —— 
But she cut me off. 

“Skip it,” she ordered crisply. “You had 
every right to get plastered. You look like 
death. Go back to bed.” 

The voice was the voice of my child, but 
the words were those of a stranger. A stranger 
who did not need my help. During the night 
my daughter had grown up. I had failed her 
and she had found she could go on without 
me. The loss was mine. But it was not the 
loss that sickened me, only the circumstances. 
Young strength should be discovered joy- 
ously, not as a cover-up for a mother’s 
drunkenness. 

A little later Judy came into my room, crisp 
and beautiful in her white shorts, a tennis 
racket swinging from her hand. 

“You need a doctor,” she told me gently. 
“T called up. Doctor Montgomery is expect- 
ing you at three. The office called. Daddy will 
be back for dinner, but he has to go to Chi- 
cago tonight. Tell Jon to meet us at Mountain- 
view. We’re all having a picnic there tonight. 
Claire Whitmarsh has taken the boys for the 
day. I told her-you were sick and I wanted you 
to rest.’ Before I could answer she was gone, 
her feet running lightly down the stairs into 
her own life. 

That afternoon I sat in Montgomery’s 
office. There was no comfort in me, or con- 
fidence either. All I had left was a bleak, sick 
courage. It no longer mattered that I had come 
to this office to trade my pride for Mont- 
gomery’s help. What had I left to be proud of? 
How much of this would Pisa know by night- 
fall? It didn’t matter. If that was the price of 
help, then that was the price I must pay. 

Montgomery came in drying his hands. 

“Well, young lady,” he said in his party 
voice, “you look fine. How’s your good hus- 
band?” 

“Worried,” I said. Montgomery laughed. 

“He’s always worried. What’s the matter? 
Business bad?” 

“He’s worried about me.” 

“What have you been doing? Charge ac- 
counts or playing around?” 

“Neither. I drink too much.” 

“Don’t we all! What do you mean by too 
much? How many drinks?” 

“Some before dinner and then I drink after 
dinner too.” 

“So do I, young lady, so do I.” 

“T do it every night. Alone. It’s bad.” 

“Then cut it out, but don’t worry about it. 
I’ve seen you around enough to know that you 
can hold your liquor. What happened? Did 
you go on a bat? Is this hang-over remorse?” 


3° 





“IT never have hang-overs,”’ I told him. “I 
wish I did.” 

““No, you don’t,” he laughed; ‘‘never say 
that! The hang-overs I’ve had! How much do 
you drink after dinner?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t remember.” 

“‘What happens when you drink?” 

“Nothing. I go to bed and go to sleep.” 

“If everyone did that the world would be a 
better place. You have nothing to gét excited 
about. You are high-strung and nervous. You 
probably need a couple of drinks at the end 
of the day to relax you. Stick to two drinks 
before dinner and cut out the stuff in the 
evening and you’ll live to be a hundred.” 
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“T can’t do that. Day after day I say I won’t 
drink at all, but then at night I do.” 

“Just try a little harder,”’ he told me. “‘If at 
first you don’t succeed try, try again. And get 
out of the house more in the evenings. I 
imagine you brood. Go to the movies in- 
stead. There’s nothing better for tension than 
a good laugh at the movies. Be good for your 
old man too.” 

“Look, my problem isn’t how to amuse my- 
self. I came to you because I know I drink too 
much and I seem to be powerless to stop. I 
know I should give up liquor entirely. But 
I’m afraid to try. I’m afraid if I try and fail, 
then I might just give up and be an alcoholic.” 





comfort is a “family affair’’ 


‘There’s real comfort for the man of the house in 


Masland Duran’s soft, yielding pliancy—extra comfort for 


the lady of the house in its lovely colors, so easy to keep clean with 
a damp cloth—care free comfort for all the family because 
beautiful scuff-resistant Masland Duran is made for 


the casual tempo of modern family living. Look for it on 


Dept. L-2, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


ONLY MASLAND MAKES DURAN 
THIS TAG IS YOUR PROTECTION 


=’ Masland Duran 


VINYL PLASTIC UPHOLSTERY 


all types of furniture. Write for folder with samples. 
The Masland Duraleather Company, 
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“My dez 

“T hoped that you could give me some pill 
or something that would either kill my desire 
for alcohol or make me go to sleep right after 
dinner until I can break this habit.” 

‘““Now look here, you’re taking this much 
too seriously. Look at the facts. You have a 
few cocktails and then you eat dinner. You 
have a couple of highballs and then you go 
to bed and to sleep. You wake up feeling fine. 
No hang-over. Does that add up to a picture 
of an alcoholic? It does not. In my opinion 
you need to quit brooding and get out and 
do things. Get a gang together and go up to 
the club. Go to the movies. Play bridge. Keep 
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SCT mies 


Soilax actually absorbs soil instead of 


busy. You'll forget all about this nonsense.” 
He stood up and held out his hand. 

“But you don’t understand!” I cried out. 
“T must have told it all wrong. Listening to 
you, it doesn’t sound like anything. But the 
way you Say it just isn’t true. This is serious. 
Very serious. Ask Jonathan if you don’t be- 
lieve me.” 

“IT never discuss my patients with anyone, 
even their own families.” 

“Then take my word for it. ’'m in danger 
and I know it and I can’t fight it alone. It’s— 
it’s like something evil that has control over 
me. I’ve got to stop drinking. Won’t you help 
me?” 


NEW FORMULA! 


san 


she 


we 





“loosening” it 


like ordinary cleansers that swish diluted dirt across your 
linoleum. Soilax ends “cleansing smear!” 


Soilax leaves no sudsy scum or dulling film so there’s 


no need to rinse. 


Soilax ends scrubbing . 


. . Just an easy wipe-up erases 


deep-seated stains and ground-in grit, leaves linoleum spot- 


less. 





See how shining clean your linoleum can be... with 


hy 









“You have worked yourself into a panic 
over nothing. The pattern of an alcoholic is 
absolutely different from the pattern of your 
drinking.” 

“But secret —— 

“Now, now, now. A nip in the evening, 
what’s that! I hate to hurry you off’—Mont- 
gomery went over and opened the door— 
“but I’m just a little behind today. Tell that 
good husband of yours that I'll call him for a 
game of golf next week. And don’t you 
worry.” The parting laugh boomed out. 
“Nothing harder on the doctor than a patient 
who worries about herself.” 

The office door closed behind me. It was 
over. I had come to buy treasure with sacrifice. 


” 


I went out with a ten-cent bauble in my hand. | 


I realized too late that dinner was no time 
to tell Jonathan about Doctor Montgomery, 
especially when there was fish. But since Jon 
and Judy were out, since Jonathan was going 
away, and most of all since I had to talk about 
something, if we were not to eat in silence or 
to the chattering of the little boys, it seemed 
a good idea. 

But fish makes Jonathan feel bleak. When 
he was only seven he had been sent away to 
school for a year. They must have fed him 
fish all the time at that school, because the 
minute he so much as smells it he begins to 
feel unloved. 

I lit the candles and the yellow nasturtiums 
picked up the light. Everything looked very 
pretty, but as I brought the dinner through 
the door Jonathan sniffed and said, “Fish.” 

“T’m sorry, but it is really quite nice and 
there’s a very good sauce. We like it, don’t 
we, boys?” 

“IT do. I want lots,” said David loyally. 

‘““Not me.”” Andy swung his feet and looked 
at his father. “I always like what Daddy likes 
and I always hate what he hates.” 

““Why can’t we have baked beans?” Jona- 
than asked coldly. 

“You can’t always have baked beans,” I 
told him. 

Jonathan poked at his food. Andy swung 
his feet and watched. Trouble was in the air 
and, unthinking, I attempted to make a funny 
story out of my afternoon. Anything to dis- 
tract them. 

“Are you sick?” David put down his fork. 
His eyes opened too wide. His voice was 
strained. 

“No, of course not,” I said hastily. 
to talk to the doctor.” 

“Why?” The tense little word confused me. 
Icould think of no reason less frightening than 
the real one. 

“T asked him for a pill so I wouldn’t want 
anything to drink.” 

““No water? No coffee? No orange juice?” 

““Not exactly. Mostly no cocktails.” 

“Why no cocktails?” 

“Jonathan”—I looked imploringly across 
the table at him—‘‘say something!” 

“You started this. Why, I cannot imagine. 
It is hardly suitable ——” 

“You leave my mother alone!”- David ex- 
ploded, with a violent gesture. His hand hit 
his glass of milk and sent it flying on the floor. 


“T went 


Giew up that mess,” Jonathan snapped. 
David burst into tears. Andy threw down his 
spoon and chanted: 

“We hate fish—we hate fish!” 

“Be quiet, all of you!’? My voice cracked 
with anger. “Come with me, David, we’ll get 
you some fresh milk and clean this up to- 
gether and after dinner all four of us will go to 
the movies.” 

“What!” Jonathan exclaimed. 

“That’s’ what Doctor Montgomery sug- 
gested. He said it would be good for you. I 
agree. So we are going.” 

“IT suppose the children’s bedtime and the 
fact that I have to catch a train for Chicago 
are not important?” 

“Not at all. The boys can stay up once in a 
while and there is plenty of time for you to get 
your train.” 

We finished the meal in silence. The air was 
alive with hostility, two against two. In the 
movies Andy went promptly to sleep with his 
head in his father’s lap while David leaned 
against my shoulder and yawned and com- 
plained that he didn’t like the story. I sat 
there tasting the bitterness of my thoughts. 
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It was degrading, this sitting in the 1} 
after a family fight at the dinner table a 

Look at us, | thought, two enemies y,i 
little children as buffers between them, E 
looking without interest or pleasure at 
gray, falsified comment on life. 

“Let’s go home,” Jonathan said ab 
and, without waiting for an answer, Pich ¢| 
Andy and marched out. 

“Thank goodness,” David sig 
stretched and followed his father, 

We drove back to the house without 

While Jonathan packed his bag, 
boys to bed. I stood in the doorway a 
listening to their breathing, making 
were asleep, and saw Jonathan come 
Our room. / 

““How are the boys?” he said. 

“Asleep.” I shut the door. 

“Is Mrs. Oliver here?” 

“No.7? 

“Is she coming later?” 

scINOe 

“IT don’t think you should be al 
house with the children,” he said co 


if 


i 
i 
ih 


The wretched travesty of an afte 
sordid evening suddenly erupted ani b 
rage poured out of me. - || 
“IT don’t care what you think! Go ¢ 
Chicago and leave my _ household 
Worry about glass, maybe you knoy 
thing about that! You don’t understand 7 
the children! I’m sick and tired of you 
Chicago and leave me alone.” Te 
Without a word, Jonathan picked wl) 
bag. He went down the stairs and oul)» 
door. I stood dry-eyed and rigid until 
the door slam. Then I began to cry. 
But crying never solved anything. Ing 
minutes I mopped my eyes, washed m 
and went downstairs. I poured myself, 
and carried it into the library. 
Through the open windows the nig 
was cool and sweet. I took a deep b 
and bent to light the fire. As the pai 
into flame I could see that Mrs. 
polished the brass. I thought how nic 
be if there was only some kind of poli 
which one could scour the brightness 
into a tarnished life. 
I sat on the floor and sipped my drinl 
by one the sparks burned out. The fi 
and the ashes cooled. Presently there 
be nothing left. 
I never used to wait for things, I ran tor 
them. And I wasn’t afraid either. I 
Jonathan —— 
Jonathan? 
Had I been living Jonathan’s life in: 
my own? In Ruby, in Chicago, those lasty 
in New York, was it all because of Je 
than —— 
It was after he was made shift foreme 
I began to learn about the business. Why 
I try so hard? For him? For me? fl 
For us. Everything was us in those days. 
had no separate goals, our worlds over! 
In fact, the high point of our Ruby ex 
grew out of a matter of housekeep 
out of the problem of keeping a plant 
Jonathan always seemed to be o 
ahead of his job. While he’d been pi 
tons and packing bottles he was busy 
what a shift foreman had to know. 
was shift foreman he was fitting himself 
budget director, to work under Murphy, 
plant Manager. : 
*‘He knows the whole story. Inside out 
learn a lot working for him.” 
“Then do you want to be plant manage 
“T’d never get Murphy’s job. He’s too go} 
I might qualify for a plant manager Son} 
where else, but I don’t think I'll try tha 
think, by that time, I'll be ready to go 
sales. I want to get into the front office throu} 
sales.” 
“What do you want in the front offic 
“To be a vice-president. Then, from the 
I can look around for my own company.” 
“But won’t that take forever?” : 
“Ten years, maybe fifteen.”’ Jonathan siph} 
his coffee and looked at the future with a} 
tented smile. I looked at Jonathan and bd} 
of us were happy. 
It was while he was still a shift foremanth} 
Iasked him how glass had started, who thous 
it up. He looked very sheepish. 
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back to Sandwich, on Cake Cod, 
> first American pressed ware was 
told him about the bowl in New 
“re that had a glass ball in it and was 


fte that I took him to Europe. to 
na’, where a jewel cutter, in 1600, first 
: t glass; to Brandenburg, where a 
ter Ichemist made court goblets out of 
; to Venice, whose fragile treasures 
di er be duplicated; back to the second 
ar when everything really important 
making and decorating of glass was 
d <nown. I told him about Sidon where 
wing started at the time of Caesar 
iss, the same one that sent out the 
se jat all the world should be taxed. 
cc. him about the glass exports from 
aria, and the Portland vase; about the 
sd amulets and ointment jars of Egypt 
rack as two thousand years before the 
Christ. And | finished with that mo- 
st in the mist of time, when some 
; yen merchants camped on a beach 
sunt Carmel. They were carrying a 
Siam from Egypt to Syria. No one 
/ what happened; 
ya crate split and 
gged it up on the 
d used it to make 
f}. Inany event, when 
fii burned out, they 
) new substance in 
. Glass was born. 


kitchen table, a very commonplace 
ntil you knew that merchants, alche- 
perors and witches were hidden in it. 
t I heard about the housekeeping 
en we were in Blue Hill for Jonathan’s 
in. Jonathan had been promoted to 
=| director and he was telling Daddy 


— so the difference between costs and 
our gross profit, and that brings us 
ack to carelessness again. If we don’t 


) many. One every other day, more or 
ney’re expensive. We should be spend- 
me of that money on prevention. We 
y keer the factory cleaner. We should 


” 


‘base, oil, dust. With the terrific updraft 
asshouse a fire can get out of hand ina 


ond if the place is dirty.” 


as the first time I’d heard Jonathan 
n fire. But after we got back to Ruby 
‘ton talking about it. Both O’Scallon, 
nt engineer, and MacGranery got testy 
onathan’s criticism. Murphy paid more 
on. Evenings when the Murphys came 
and Jonathan would talk about glass 
be the future. About such unheard-of 
as a nurse around the clock and a 
< program for scrubbing the grease off 
‘ks and steel beams and keeping ventila- 
ean. 

athan blew off steam to me until I came 
re his sense of panic. I crawled after 
long catwalks coated with an oily crust 
vase and grime like tar. Endlessly, | 
» listen as he described ways of scrub- 
ypes and girders. | tried to quiet him by 
x him to talk about what he would do 
he owned a factory, but the relief was 
tary. 

it was a bad winter. Jonathan worked 
10urs in a kind of submerged fury. For 
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Optimism is the content of 
small men in high places. 
F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
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the first time the children irritated him. His 
harsh tones frightened them and I was caught 
between trying to protect them and trying to 
comfort him. I found myself searching for 
something to say to break his brooding 
silences. Something that would not set him 
off again. Sometimes, in the evenings, I would 
let the mending fall and just look at Jonathan. 


Hew changed very little in the nine years 
since I first looked at him in the flare of the 
cigarette lighter. His face was browner, now, 
but it was still drawn in hard, clean, square 
lines. The shape of his head still invited my 
hands. In spite of his looking so self-reliant 
and strong, there was something hurtable in 
the curve of his mouth. Like Jon’s. Jon, at six, 
was constantly giving me glimpses of the little 
boy Jonathan had been. A little boy who kept 
on battling and wouldn’t admit when he was 
beaten. 

Jonathan was battling now, I knew. With 
papers and pamphlets spread out in front of 
him, writing down figures, scratching them 
out, starting over again, he was still fighting 
to find a way to get the factory clean. My 
heart yearned to go to him and put my arms 
around those strong, wide shoulders, to drop 
my head into the hollow of his neck, to kiss 
away the furious concentration on his face. 
But I stayed in my chair. It was no good try- 
ing to come between Jonathan and his work. 
He didn’t want to be my Jonathan then. He 
only wanted to belong to himself. 

The end was swift and savage. At three- 
forty-five on a sunny March afternoon the 
peace and quiet of the day was suddenly torn 
apart by the screaming of factory whistles. 
Every door on Main Street flew open. Men 
raced through yards and 
down the road toward the 
mill, still pulling on their 
pants. Women and _ chil- 
dren spilled out of houses, 
but they stayed in their 
yards. Over and over we 
had been told: 

“In case of fire, 
home.” 

Like statues they stood, clinging to their 
fences, every head turned toward the plant. 

As the first fire engine flashed by, giant 
flames leaped through the smoke. There was 
nothing to be seen of the top of the factory ex- 
cept fire. I felt Jon tugging at my skirt. 

“‘Let’s go, Mom! Let’s go watch!” he was 
begging, intoxicated with destruction. 

“Stay here,” I tried to answer and found my 
throat closed. Jonathan! Jonathan! | thought 
and clung to the fence, unable to tear my eyes 
from the flames. 

It seemed hours before the first plume of 
white steam showed that hoses were hitting 
the flames. Little by little the flames were 
pushed back and the biack smoke drifted 
away. But the far end was still blazing when 
an ambulance siren shieked. I saw the ambu- 
lance tearing back up the road toward the 
hospital. Terror gathered my stomach into 
an iron ball. 

“Could you see?” 
Moskie, next door. 

“No. Did anyone?” All up and down Main 
Street our voices were a single sound, panic. 
The terrible question—was it my man?—hung 
over us. 

MacGranery’s car tore past and I could see 
that his face was black with soot. The doctor’s 
car followed it and my heart contracted as the 
car slowed down. It stopped. I saw Jonathan 
on the seat beside the doctor. 

I ran to the car. The doctor opened the 
door. ‘“Get him to bed,” he said curtly. “Ill 
be back.” 

“What happened?” 

“He'll be all right, but get him to bed. The 
fool.” 

Jonathan stumbled out of the car, black- 
ened, dazed, moving like a man in his sleep. 
I put my arms around him, guiding him to the 
door, and behind me I heard the women call- 
ing out to the doctor. 

“Teave him alone!’ I heard the doctor 
shout as the door closed behind me. Jonathan 
was too heavy. I could never get him up- 
stairs, I thought, and led him to the couch. 
He dropped down and I stretched his legs out 
and put pillows behind him. 


stay 


I cried out to Violet 





“What happened?’’ I begged. “‘Where are 
you hurt?” 
““Murphy!”’ Jonathan muttered, not seeing 


e. ““Pinned under a catwalk. It was so hot the 
catwalk melted and fell. Fell a hundred feet 
and hit Murphy.” 

“Jonathan! Is he dead?’’ 

“What do you suppose? Of course he’s 
dead!’’ And with that a terrible sob tore itself 
from his throat. 

Rocking him in my arms, I hated myself 
that gratitude, not grief, was flooding my 
heart. 

Over the sound of his sobbing, I could hear 
the fire engines going home It must be all over 
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now. I tried to think about Mrs. Murphy and 
her three sons, I tried to think about Mac- 
Granery up there right now doing his best to 
give comfort where no comfort was possible. 
I tightened my arms around Jonathan and was 
ashamed because thanksgiving sang in my 
heart when I should have been sharing his 
grief. I put my face against his and his tears 
and grime became my tears and grime. but my 
heart stayed apart from him and selfishly re- 
joiced. 

After a while I got a bowl of water and 
washed his face. I eased the filthy, torn shirt 
off his shoulders. I took off his shoes and 
socks and pulled off his pants. I could find no 
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sign of any burn or hurt until | looked at his 
hand. There a hideous deep band of raw flesh 
quivered up nakedly between the blackened 
fingers and the blackened wrist. 

“Jonathan!” I ran for the tannic-acid jelly 
and bandages. He seemed not to notice when 
I bound it up. His sobs and tears had stopped 
and he lay there limply, his eyes closed, notic- 
ing nothing. Now that his face was clean, he 
was pale and the lines from his nose to the 
corners of his mouth were harsh and deep. 

I sat by him until the doctor came back. 

“What’d you put on his hand?” he barked. 

“Tannic-acid jelly. What happened to him? 
He’s so strange.” 
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“May have strained his heart. The fool 
tried to lift that catwalk off Murphy. He got 
to Murphy first and tried —— Well, he’ll be 
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“Ts this shock, doctor?” 

“It’s what happens to anyone who sees a 
man die needlessly.” 


Six months after the fire, we left Ruby. For 
those six months Jonathan had taken Mur- 
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phy’s place as plant manager, and Willard, the 
president, his purse wide open now that it was 
too late, had given him a free hand to get the 
plant clean. : 

But Jonathan seemed never to be free of the 
memory of Murphy. His step was heavier 
than it used to be and a certain grimness had 
settled on his face. He rarely mentioned Mur- 
phy and yet I knew Jonathan was constantly 
aware of him. I felt it was bad for Jonathan 
to stay on. Evidently Mr. Willard thought so 
too. As soon as the plant was in shape and 
the cleaning techniques established, Mr. Wil- 
lard came down to see Jonathan and asked 
him what he wanted to do next. When Jona- 
than said sales, Mr. Willard arranged to have 
him come to the home office in Chicago and 
go to work. 

In all, we were seven years in sales. Seven 
bad -years. Successful, but bad. 

Was it the night life, the everlasting enter- 
taining? Or was it the pressure of money? Or 
was it the turmoil and tension of the world at 
war? Or my parents’ death or the birth of the 
little boys? Looking back, the colors seem 
harsh and violent—black for grief and red for 
anger and gold for the money we made and 
spent. 

Pearl Harbor! The fires burning there swept 
the nation and the whole pattern of our lives 
was obscured in the 
smoke of chaos. Like 
thousands of others, 
Jonathan rushed to en- 
list and I wandered stu- 
pidly, dazed, trying to 
dry dishes, trying to 
make beds, trying to 
comprehend that this 
was real. It was a long, 
terrible day. Jonathan 
didn’t come home and 
didn’t call. I put the chil- 
dren to bed and sat 
down to wait. Was that 
war? Waiting and being 
afraid? When, after mid- 
night, the door opened 
I saw Jonathan instantly 
in a torn and bloody 
uniform, dead on a 
beach. I saw him so 
clearly that I couldn’t 
hear what he was saying 
and I began to cry. 

“Unfit! Unfit at my 
age!’’ He repeated the 
words over and over and gradually the sense 
sank in. He tried to comfort me, told me a 
strained heart was nothing to worry about, 
not to feel so badly, all unaware that the tears 
of terror had changed to tears of joy. In the 
instant I lost him, he was given back to me. 
A miracle. 

I can do anything, anything, as long as I have 
Jonathan, | promised God between my sobs. 


Ai the winter of ’42 and ’43 was a whirlwind 
of rushing somewhere to meet Jonathan, a 
dizzy pattern of cocktails and dinner, a medley 
of conversation about the war and about busi- 
ness. Everything, that winter, seemed to hap- 
pen harder and faster and louder and brighter 
than it had ever happened before. And every- 
one drank more, including me. I was so tired, 
that winter. Sometimes I felt I could hardly 
bear to meet another group of new people. 
Now and then, before I went out, I’d mix a 
drink and take it up with me while I dressed, 
so that, at least, I could face the evening with 
some sort of sparkle. 

It was that winter I first realized liquor 
could be a crutch. I tried to cut down, then, 
but as far as I could see, I drank no more than 
anyone else. Little by little, my apprehension 
slipped away. Jonathan was doing amazingly 
well. Patriot’s sales were up to five million. The 
pressure on him was intense. Mr. Willard was 
talking about buying a new plant, and Jona- 
than was trying to build sales up to a point 
where a new plant would be justified. 


After Andy was born Jonathan decided to 
go with Puritan Glass as vice-president in 
charge of sales. That meant moving back to 
New York. 

Of all the changes in my life, I had the least 
to do with this one. The long talks with Jona- 
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‘the road. We came to Pisa at dusk, ligh! 
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than over the next job just didn’t take|# 
The moving was put in the hands of mel.p 
came to pack up after I left. The apary 
which I went had been found by some 
Puritan. The four children and I were; 
the train, met, escorted to a hotel whe 
stayed for two weeks while Jonathan 
muted between New York and Chj 
spent one day getting the furniture ple 
the new apartment. Then we moved in, 
never my home at all. 

Only at rare moments, during the ne; 
years, was it my city either. Most of th 
it was a visitors’ city. Men who put up p 
men who bottled whisky, pop men, sod; 
tomato-juice men, coffee packers, sho 
packers, baby-food packers, men whe bi 
by the carload, glass objects to be sold 
the counter of the five-and-ten. It was! 
full of the vitality and exuberance of 4 
who have come to celebrate, and who 
to go home and settle down once the sy 
over. : 


a =. 


Bu for us the spree was never over, 4 
guest left anothér arrived, eager to be 
tained. My life was divided between the 
hours when I showed my children thea 
the nicest hills to roller-skate down in@ 
Park, when I showed them the whale at 
elephants in the | 
ral History 
when I took 
Staten Island 
ferry and to 
ium at the Bat 
tween the things 
loved as a child 
glitter that the 
demanded. 

In those da 
was never any th 
of trying not t 
The pace was too! 
I knew very 
could never get thi 
the hectic evei 
out the help of |i 
—@e/ | knew, too, but I 

ieee think Jonathandi¢ 

the end of mar 

eT evenings was 

and uncertain i 

mind. But I didn 
not to drink. 

to, someday. I 
stop someday y 

calmed down, when I could feel re 
healthy again. 

The first time Jonathan mentioned F ) 
me it sounded like heaven. a | 

‘““Milk-and-apple country. Upstate. 
night by train. On a river. It’s a small 
pany, one plant, two tanks. I think I cai 
it. It will mean beginning all over agaif 
won’t have any money to throw aro ] 
don’t know, yet, how much I can borroy 
need it can I use some of yours?” | 

“Jonathan, you can have every cent D 
and Mother left me if only you’ll get me¢ 
this. When can I see it?” 

Never in my life had I looked forwal 
anything as I looked forward to Pisa. Jon 
took me up there in the autumn. We ¢ 
through flaming hills, past bittersweet 
apple orchards and leaf smoke curling 


flected in the river, elms and maples alon) 
streets, houses with gardens and lawns. 
night we walked through the plant, hea 
roar of the machines, saw the fresh glass 
from the molds and set in line for its pa 
into the lehrs. The best of everything i 
seemed to be in Pisa. 

By spring we owned the Pisa Glassv 
The long earning was over and now 
the reward. 


What went wrong? I came to Pisa allk 
up, determined to make a success of his | 
biggest of our adventures, and found, 
denly, there was nothing for me to do. 

For the first time I had no part in 
than’s life at all. I would wake up in the 
ing to find he was already at the plant. ! 
dinner he would go back to the office. 

‘Just an hour,” he’d assure me. Bi 
hour dragged out to two or three and, 
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it, I was in bed and asleep before 
toss gles 
s iossible to make plans. We would 
.4 tlinner, and at the last minute I'd 
| apologizing to some hostess: 
4s to be in St. Louis.”’ Or Chicago, 
shia, or New York, or Indianap- 
iec> explain to Jonathan. 
‘re jing to live here. We have to make 
_Y/’ve got to pay some attention to 
can’t all be business.” 
: aby,” he’d answer me absently. 

































to get this company on its feet. 
e a success, don’t we?” 

y heart didn’t rise to meet his 
Su nly, I kept my arguments to my- 
joican I have any ideas,” I wanted 
yen you don’t tell me anything? 


wake friends at your convenience. 
make friends is when people want 
isa wanted to be friends. At first 
- out of their way to be kind. But 
kdness that was strange to me, one 
‘derstand. I doubt if anyone, city- 
ved, can understand a small town 
i, people are anonymous. Their lives 
nong strangers. Along the streets, 
_and parks and museums and thea- 
always surrounded by strangers. 
e2r of- astonishment when you meet 
y accident. Who knows how you 
ejorning, with whom you lunched, 
; ent in the afternoon, what you did 
ing? And who cares? 
Pisa. Especially the stranger in 
ol now no one. Everyone knows you. 
i> searchlight illuminates each move 





All you know is that, at every turn, 
ories about yourself. You feel spied 
el your privacy has been invaded. 
*t yet learned that in Pisa there is 


y my husband. And bored with my 
‘I was ashamed of being bored. I 
yen who created rich lives out of their 
nips with their children and | felt I 
. at I got so tired of their aimless con- 
0! [craved conversation as much as I 
«\rink. Someone to talk to! But there 
‘yone and to get a drink I had only 
o the pantry. 
jt a drink. I got a drink and took it 
n the library and brooded over what 
ening to my life. To Jonathan and 
r onathan and I going on and on like 
t we die? How can we find each other 
Chere is the laughter with which we 
here is the tenderness with which 
« picked a blue gentian and put it in 
he light lechery of the kiss with which 
him? The content in which we went 
hat can we look ahead? 
1 ld have asked those questions of 
. I should have said those things out 
he daylight, instead of looking for an 
(1 the shifting shadows of a highball 
| how can you talk to a man'who isn’t 
ven if he happens to be in your bed or 
eakfast table with you, he still isn’t 
‘-u speak and he starts out of a fathom- 
| ccupation. He asks you what you 
if repeat your words. He answers you 
“low can you ask such a man where 
3s has gone? 
t bea fool,” he’d say kindly, and add, 
uch of impatience, ““You know I love 
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That’s the trouble, you do know. You know 
it in the way you know that, somewhere, in 
some bank, there is a safe-deposit box with 
bonds in it. Those bonds aren’t money to 
spend. They are there in case of an emergency. 
They have nothing to do with your weekly 
budget. They may stand between you and dis- 
aster, but they don’t do anything to make your 
daily life more fun. So with the love of a busy 
man. You can bank on it in an emergency, but 
you can’t keep nagging for bits just to make the 
day brighter. 

So the Pisa Glassworks grew and flourished 
while I was rotting away. I tried to replace 
Jonathan with the Red Cross, Community 
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Chest, finally with the Art Club. It didn’t work. 
The warm glow, the sense of fulfillment and 
a job well done, of being necessary, eluded 
me. I wasn’t necessary. Not to Jonathan, not to 
the children, not even to the Art Club. They 
all had gone beyond me and I was left, with 
a drink in my hand, staring at disaster. 

Our situation got worse and worse. The ugly 
words we’d spoken the night Jonathan left 
for Chicago were never taken back. We 
plodded along in uncomfortable harness, re- 
sentful and apart. I saw to it that we were sel- 
dom alone. It was better that way. With 
guests, habit reasserted itself and our public 
facade hid our private emptiness. 
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used with Harmony Hues, in con- 
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Autumn came. Judy went off to school and 
Jon left for Dartmouth. School started for the 
little boys. The house was empty and quiet 
and there was nothing I had to do. Claire 
asked me to come back on the Art Club board, 
but I wasn’t interested any more. I wasn’t in- 
terested in anything. The universe had con- 
tracted until all that was left was me. Me and 
my drinking. 

I read about other people who drank. I read 
everything I could find. I was looking for 
justification, but the stories were no help. The 
things other people had suffered! Poverty, 
violence, sickness, disgrace. Tragedy after 
tragedy led people to drink, but there was no 
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tragedy in my life. Only dissatisfaction. I 
thought of my mother and then I thought of 
what I would be at her age and [ was sick. | 
thought of my father blasting his way through 
life. He’d never sit, cringing in the shadows, 
afraid to do what was right. Now if Daddy had 
been my husband he would have grabbed me 
by the hair of my head, kicked me to my feet, 
dragged me to St. George, thrown me into a 
chair and bellowed, “Straighten her out! I 
don’t care what it costs, but straighten her 
out!” 

Not for him any of this surly resentment, 
this hostile resignation. He would have 


shouted, threatened, ordered. A fine strong 
wind would have blown through the house and 






































































It’s time for 


something would have happened. But Jona- 
than wasn’t Daddy. Jonathan didn’t know how 
to handle me. Jonathan would sit glumly be- 
hind the evening paper, sneaking glances to 
see how much I drank. With a set face he 
would finally stand up and say, “Well, ’m 
going to bed. Are you coming?” 

Sometimes, when I said no, he’d try to coax 
me. Sometimes he’d order me, “Sarah, J insist.” 

But I had no intention of going to bed when 
he did. And I didn’t want him around. When 
he was there the room was full of glum pa- 
tience and unvoiced criticism. Finally he 
stopped saying anything except, ““You’ll come 
up when you’re ready, I suppose. See if, to- 
night, you can remember to turn off the lights.” 


untidy ties to 
look like new 


again 


February is National 
Tie-Cleaning Time 


Watch for 


Special Announcement 


by your local 


SANITONE DRY CLEANER 


Right now—mark February 1 on your 
calendar as the day to gather up alli your 
soiled neckties and send them to your 
Sanitone Dry Cleaner. He’ll show you 
how clean ties really can be...How 
amazingly Sanitone Dry Cleaning gets 
out ALL the dirt...makes colors, pat- 
terns and textures as fresh and lovely 
as new again. And, of course, what he 
does for ties—he’Il do for all your clothes, 
so why not give him a call... TODAY? 





APPROVED 








SERVICE 







HOW TO FIND YOUR 
SANITONE DRY CLEANER 





Look in the classified pages of your 
telephone directory, under ‘‘Cleaners,”’ 
for ““Sanitone Approved Service.’’ There 
you will find listed the Sanitone Dry 
Cleaner in your town. If you cannot 
locate one, please write directly to us. 


Sanitone 
DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc., 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohlo 


Some nights I did forget the lights. Some 
mornings I woke up with an unexplained 
bruise or to find the telephone off the hook. 
Once I found the front door standing wide 
open and my fur coat on the floor in the hall. 
Those were bad mornings. I had no idea what 
had gone on the night before and I would wait 
fearfully for repercussions. For a few days I 
would be very careful, but then I’d forget. 

By December, I was thinking of myself as 
one doomed by an incurable disease. One who 
suffers bravely during the day, but at night 
relaxes and lets the pain sweep over her. 

“I’m an alcoholic,” I would say, surrender- 
ing myself. I wove fantasies about how Jona- 
than and the children would mourn for me, 
and midnight tears rolled down my cheeks 
as I thought of my ruined life. Somehow this 
morbid sentimentality must have smothered 
my conscience, because I was quite satisfied 
with myself. 

Jonathan came home from a trip to New 
York. 

“T saw St. George,”’ he told me after dinner. 

“You didn’t tell him ——’’ I gasped. 

“Yes, I did. I told him everything.” 

‘‘What did he say?” 

“He said he could do nothing until you 
came to him yourself.’ 

“Oh ——” The terrible fear let go of me. 
“Well, as I’ve told you before ——”’ 

“But he said he thought you could be 
helped, if it wasn’t too late.” 

*‘What do you mean, too late?” 

“He said alcohol rots the will. He wasn’t at 
all sure that you would have enough determi- 
nation left to go through with it.” 

I didn’t like that. Not at all. 

“‘He said it was very hard to stop drinking. 
You have to live on a strict routine, lots to 
eat, outdoor exercise, lots of sleep and people 
with you as much as possible. It’s not good for 
you to be alone. If you don’t stop, he gives 
you three years.” 

“T told you not to go to him.” 

“No. You said if I went to him you’d leave 
me. I have to take that chance. There is no 
other way to help you.” 

“T don’t need help.” 


M y darling, you need help worse than 
anyone else I know. I cannot sit by and see 
you destroy yourself. I love you too much.” 

“You don’t act it.” 

“T know. I realize that. I realize that most 
of this is my fault ——” 

No, it isn’t. 

‘“‘__ that I’ve done everything wrong since 
we came here. St. George pointed it out very 
clearly. He made me understand a lot of 
things I’ve been too stupid, too selfish to think 
about before. How hard you worked those 
years in Ruby. What a strain you were under 
all the time we were in sales. What a shock it 
was for you to lose your parents. What a 
struggle it was to get adjusted to Pisa with no 
help from me. I see that now. And believe me, 
I’m going to change. I’ve neglected you, I’ve 
put the business ahead of you, I’ve been 
stinking to you ——”’ 

“Jonathan, stop.” 

““_____ but it was never because I stopped 
loving you. I thought I was working for you, 
for us. That’s my only excuse. But excuses are 
no good. We’ve got to get you well. You’ve got 
to see St. George. I know he can help you. He 
knows it too. He told me it would be very hard 
for you to go to him, but I don’t believe that. 
You’ve always liked him. Will you go? Will 
you go tomorrow?” 

“=No#: 

“Sarah, darling, it’s your only chance 

“T can’t go.” 

“Why? Give me one reason why.” 

“T can’t explain.” 

“But it’s your life! Your whole life! Forget 
me. Forget the children. You can’t live if you 
go on like this!”” 

“T know.” 

“Won’t you fight? Won’t you do anything? 
[ll give up the business, I'll take you away, 
we'll live wherever you want, do whatever 
you say, if only ——”’ 

“Please, Jonathan.” 

“What is it, Sarah? What’s happened to 
you?” 

“I’m too tired.” ‘ 

“Don’t you care anything about me?” 
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“IT don’t know. I don’t know 
Please leave me alone.” es 

“Will you come to bed?” 

“Later. Not now.” 

“Are you going to have a drink 

aaYieSoa 

“But, darling ——” 

“Please, Jonathan, not any more, 
understand. You don’t realize. But 
there is nothing you can do. I hay 
alone.” 

This, then, was the end. No ma 
course I took, I would lose. I wo 
went on drinking and I would die jr 
gle to stop. For a long time I sat in 
thinking, while the ice melted in 
Jonathan’s words had comforted 
but the challenge didn’t touch me, } 
me rose to meet it. For the first time} 
tent to accept defeat. Somehow I ha! 
est in my own salvation. 


i looked ahead to Christmas wi 
heart, wondering where I would 
strength to make it happy for the chi 
the first time Jonathan and I took n 
in Our preparations. There was no jo 
at all. Jonathan had done his best ft 
it was no good. I could do nothing} 
thought, perhaps, that after New Ye 
the children were back in school, the 
me to do was to take an overdose ¢ 
pills. Why let this dismal tragedy d 
its miserable end? Why not end it 
Our memories were spoiled? 

Jon came home from Hanover | 
came home from school. The house | 
activity, telephones ringing, doors} 
feet running up and down stairs, you} 
in and out of the house in a gay ¢ 
stream. The little boys strung popcor, 
snowflakes out of silver paper. Jona 
ried in the Christmas tree. He an 4 
holly. The house blossomed with feg 

Then it was New Year’s Day. ( 
house. Everyone we knew in Pisa wa: 
The butcher, the grocer, the garage m 
one from the plant who was free to c¢ 
friends, the children’s friends, the 1 
sold us shoes, and his old mother, th 
and his girl friend, the iceman and his 
their triplets. | 

By noon the house was swept and g; 
A long bar for grownups was at one é, 


living room. A cider-and-milk bar 
dren was at the other. Platters of sa 
were everywhere, and bowls o 
Sugar candy hung from the Christmé 
that the children could help themsely 
roared in the chimneys and the he 
sweet with balsam. Holly branches 
the doorways and the mistletoe was { 
red ribbon. An enormous wreath y 
cones was hanging on the front door. 
lovely sight, our house. | 

This New Year’s open house was 
ite party. All ages, all kinds of peop 
bright with the hope of another yeal 
that were gay and kind. I liked myn 
so much at that party. No snobbish} 
whispering in corners. It seemed to mé 
New Year’s Day Pisa put its best foot 
in our house. 

Jonathan and I stood side by sid 
front hall to greet our guests. Mrs. Oli 
coats and overshoes. Judy passed sant 
Jon tended the children’s bar. David ar 
passed popcorn. From noon to six t 
ran smoothly, on greased wheels. 

“Happy New Year, Happy New 
The day of compliments and good wi 
the happy, familiar phrases rang out, J 
and I, side by side, laughed and shook 
kissed fresh, cool cheeks, returned 
ments. 

The flushed face, the raised glass: 

‘‘Here’s to your beautiful wife! How 
keep her, young man?” 

And Jonathan, laughing: ‘‘She’s to 
for me. Everyone knows that!” 

The snatches of comment floating ¢ 
the hall: 

*“*. . devoted to each other... wo 
food .. . do this so well . . . never think 
been married for years . . . reminds yo 
old days... think the world of them. 
have this kind of party any more.. wb 
always shows... good Scotch...” 
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rappy house!” Claire kissed my 


| triumphant, that was us on New 

yaySide by side Jonathan and I stood 
palaughing, shaking hands. 

iod-) till next year.” 

yad/ul party!” 

iod-) . . . good-by . . . good-by.” 
‘par was over. As Jonathan closed the 
iehi’ the iceman and his family, I went 
e bioom. Now it was my turn to have 


a | 

yke/at the mess affectionately. Empty 
s | 

enty glasses, heaped-up ash trays, 

| po orn, not one piece of candy left on 


ki ed off her shoes. Jon stripped off 
er id rumpled his hair. The little boys 
sre )ff to the bathtub. This was always 
st e of all. Just the family, clustered 
jd fire, talking it all over, relaxed, 
‘nconly with our own pleasure but the 
ey had given hundreds of people. 

‘gn ng, I reached for a glass. I put a 
in it and poured out some whisky. 
‘a. I turned from the bar and saw 
uri up like a pretty kitten. Saw Jon 
s cg legs dangling over the arm of the 
sav onathan poking up what was left 





pp New Year, darlings!” I lifted my 
V about it? Do we give good par- 
) 


| 
; ig as it always had been. 

aa fraud!” Jonathan whirled and 

rds at me. 
1 in!” I couldn’t believe my ears. I 

lieve my eyes. He dropped the 
vita crash and sank into his chair. He 
nis ead in his hands. 
ha Are you sick?” 
5! !>k of these lies!” 
a be happening, 1 
t Idly. Not three 
«0 he was at the 
Meng —— 
ailo you mean?” 
ce vas pinched with 


courage. 


u now what I mean! Don’t pretend 
nm) Haven’t you pretended enough for 
y/he lovely Mrs. Winthrop!” 

ia in! The children!” 

1a) bout them? They’ll have to know. 
*c ater everyone will know! How long 
thk you can keep this up? How soon 
-jgin on sanatoriums and trained 
ai all the cures that never work? How 
illhese kids have a mother? How long 
auld housekeeper takes your place?” 
‘2 3 n co 99 

) ong since I’ve seen my wife? Do you 
t sans nothing to me that I have lost 
el. ” 

u iven’t—you haven't lost me!”’ I flew 
ai dropped on my knees besidé him. 
1) took his hands. “I’m here. I’m stil! 
] ‘ you.” 


oretend.”” The face that looked at 
siiggard, lost. “I’m nothing to you 
children are nothing. Our lives are 
z Il you live for is your liquor! You 
[ion’t know? You think I haven't 
dou go down... down... dragging 
“d thing in my life down with you? 
13. | don’t know what to do. When I 
© proud I used to be of you! I used to 
k beside you and say your name—just 
'/be part of mine! Because you loved 
a he greatest guy on earth! When the 
rere coming | got down on my knees 
< God not to let you die. | wish you 
+) .. 1 wish I had... 1 wish I’d never 
) e ——” 
tp from my knees. I saw Jonathan 
(in his chair, haggard and beaten. I 
1 nd Judy, white-faced, eyes averted. 
FS everywhere. Silence and fear. 
| is, 1 thought. This is the end. That 
voming closer every day, is upon me 
Vh? How childish! It is life you face. 
| truggles, all those foolish words ! Now 
pe left in me but bone. I have no 
cannot ask for mercy. My strength is 
I am resolved. No matter what it 
' got the battle of my life to fight and 
peft to me is resolution! 
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To see what Is right, and 
not to do it, is want of 
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“Jon”—it was the Lathrop voice that 
whipped across the silence—‘‘go call the sta- 
tion and get me space on the nine-ten tonight. 
Judy”—I turned to our daughter—“go and 
pack my little bag for overnight. Just fresh 
stockings and an extra blouse.” 

“Where are you going?” Jonathan didn’t 
even lift his head. 

“Pm going to New York. To see St. 
George.” 


Postscript 


Mts was long ago. Tenjyears ago. I’m a 
grandmother now. That New Year’s drink I 
never tasted was my last. 

Looking back, I wonder at my stupidity. 
Why did I hug my problem to myself? I should 
have known I couldn’t win just fighting for 
myself. You don’t win the impossible battles 
unless you are fighting for something greater 
than yourself. Something you believe in the 
way I believed in Jonathan. 

Of course there were reasons. As St. George 
pointed out, I never really believed that Jona- 
than needed me. That I was the rock on which 
everything he had done was built. I didn’t 
know that—not until I saw him go to pieces 
before my eyes. I didn’t even understand it 
then, I just knew that I had to save him. Later 
St. George explained that Jonathan’s stability 
depended on mine. When I crumbled, every- 
thing was threatened. The power | had been 
looking for was right in my hand all the time. 

It was natural, St. George said, that I should 
look for power. Power was another word for 
Lathrop. I had been endowed with strength 
and I had to use it. I should be grateful for 
that strength, he said. Without it I might never 
have stopped drinking. 

Was it hard? People have 
asked that so often and the 
only answer is, yes. But, in 
a way, that isn’t true. Be- 
cause, even when you are 
most unhappy, you have a 
great sense of satisfaction. 
Even when I was most fran- 
tic for a drink, underneath 
I knew that presently the 
craving would go away and I would feel taller 
and stronger and cleaner because I had re- 
sisted it. 

“Do you miss it?’ I am still asked that and 
I usually say that I don’t. It is easier. Everyone 
is more comfortable if I say, ‘No, I never miss 
it.” But that isn’t true. Even yet that isn’t true 
and I doubt if it ever will be. 

Not to want a drink! Not to think about it! 
Not to remember, as one remembers the dead, 
the lost freedom that used to illuminate the 
horizons of the night! The glint of candlelight 
on a decanter stirs the senses. The easy laughter 
after midnight, when the sober are silent and 
sodden with fatigue, pierces the heart. The 
craving for warmth after cold, rest after work, 
hope after disappointment, twitches at the 
nerves. Shimmering, impossible dreams do 
not rise out of a coffee cup. 

When the quicksilver begins to run those of 
us who cannot drink are left behind. We are 
happiest in the daytime. As night closes in we 
are lonely and apart. We cannot fly out with 
the others to find the adventure on top of the 
hill. For us that adventure is destruction. We 
accept it as, in the daylight, other people ac- 
cept blindness. 

But we remember. Night after night we re- 
member and the pain of exclusion does not be- 
come less by being familiar. 

“No, I never miss it.”” What a silly state- 
ment! 

What, then, do we get in return? Well, what 
do you want most? I wanted to see pride and 
love on Jonathan’s face. I wanted to be proud 
of myself. I wanted to be satisfied with my 
life, to feel I had lived it well, to love my fam- 
ily and to like myself. 

That’s what you get. You can like yourself 
again. You can look in the mirror, at the face 
of your oldest friend, and be happy with what 
you see. Faults, shortcomings? Of course. 
But they aren’t important. They don’t destroy 
you. Only shame and fear do that. 

When you like yourself you are free to love 
and to work. And that means you are free to 
live. So we have put away our quicksilver 
dreams because, when the issue is plain, we 
would rather have life. END 


—CONFUCIUS 
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It shouldn’t happen to a dog. But it did! 

This poor pup’s Mrs. slipped up somewhere. Arrived from 
shopping without Pard. And once a dog gets a sniff, a whiff, 
and a lick of Pard with its meaty-rich good beef 
taste—anything else is . . . well, unpardonable. Dogs 
are smart. They know Pard has the good nutrients and extra vitamins 
they need, too. Don’t you get caught without Pard. 


If you’re out, run to the store and get some quick! 


MADE BY 
SWIFT 


...SO you can 
feed your dog as 
well as you feed 
your family! 
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At last! No more need 
to trust special-care washables 


to “work clothes” suds 





Thig entirely different 
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Pink Dreft is different from any detergent you've ever known. 
It’s pink, like a lotion. Yet the suds are whitest white. They feel 
different, too— soft and smooth like a lotion. And along with 
all that “‘hand-care’’ gentleness, pink Dreft’s new formula also 
gives you added cleaning power for everything you wash with 


special care, by machine or by hand. 
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DWIGHT JOSEPH 4 YRS. 





BY MARGARET PARTON 
Up and down the land, the young mother PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOE DI PIETRO 


works at an unsalaried and unsung job. 

Is she better or worse off than her 

mother before her? Is she freer or lonelier ? 
Has child care been eased by medical 

and mechanical gains, or is the 

Physical strain on her greater than ever? 
Does her husband share the load, 


The day Billie Jean Williams went to the hospital in St. Louis to 
have her fourth: baby began like any other weekday: the alarm 
clock rang at 7 A.M. With the training in self-discipline which comes to 
every mother of three small children, Billie Jean climbed out of the 
big double bed with only one envious backward glance at her sleep- 
ing husband, Zane. 

Quickly she washed, then put on her little ballet slippers, her 
black toreador pants and a fresh pink smock. By the time she was 
dressed a telltale sign had told her that although the baby was 
theoretically due for another nine days, it would be born sooner 
than that—perhaps this very day. 

At twenty-five, Billie Jean was thoroughly familiar with the hours 
of waiting and indecision which precede a trip to the hospital and the 
delivery of a baby. Three times before she had gone about her daily 
rounds, quietly timing contractions C N 3 


or is she more specialized and solitary? 
Beginning in this issue, the JOURNAL 
examines the plight of the young mother— 
the girl across the street with a 

baby on her hip and three toddlers at her 
heels. What are her problems? 

Who can meet them? And how? 


In Ballwin, Mo., Zane Williams takes over the household and care of three children during Billie Jean’s absence. 
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The doctor said she had 9 
days to go. But Billie Jean 
thinks not. Two other babies 
were born early. She hurries 
with housework and ironing. 


With overnight baby sitter gone, Zane was soon plunged into days of feverish 
activity around the clock. Early-morning crises jolted him awake. Children 
roughhoused in all the excitement, had to be given an early breakfast. 





Mopping has to be done and laun- 
dry sorted to get things in order 
for Zane, who'll be busy enough. 
All during day baby is due, Billie 
Jean pursues a regular schedule 
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HOW ANE 
Dishes washed, there is time for a super- 
market trip. She buys $21 worth of groceries, 
_ paper plates, soaps and supplies for a week. 
Home, she finishes list of ‘Things to Tell 
Zane”: “Pajamas are all in top drawer...” 


\ 


Phone rang, pots boiled over, milk spi 












and the paper napkins were lost. In the} 
kitchen, undone dishes began to stack\” 





i 
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‘ At 11:45 pM. they arrived at St. Luke’s, waited to check 
A;:M. in, saved a day’s bill. Zane, in 2-man office, has no group 
hospitalization but a policy that pays $7 a day on room. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141 and wondering 
how the household would make out during her 
absence. 


The first time she hadn’t even known she was 
in labor. She and Zane had been married for 





less than two years, and were living in ‘“‘the At 2:31 A.M., anew baby girl is born. Zane, who had waited worriedly, had 
coop,” a tiny apartment over the garage of 3 A.M. a chance to see his 5-pound-3-ounce daughter a short while later. That 
Zane’s parents in Ferguson, a St. Louis sub- night he drove to a friend’s house, arrived at 4 A.M. for 242 hours’ sleep. 


urb. Once it had been a chicken coop, but after 
Zane and Billie Jean were married they moved 
in and fixed it up with knotty-pine partitions 
and curtains made of old sheets dyed with gay 
colors in the washbasin. 

Money was scarce in those days, but not so 
scarce as it was after the children and their doc- 
tors’ bills started CONTINUED ON PAGE 145 





“Pil save heavy work till night,” he decided, scrubbed “Maybe you'll learn to appreciate me,” Billie Jean had told 
8:30 P.M. an unending number of pans. And forgot to put the chil- 11 P.M... him prophetically. Late that night, dead on his feet, Zane 
dren to bed. Two hours later, they fell asleep at TV set. decided that the family laundry would just have to wait. 
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| HOW AMERICA LIVES 





Billie Jean, home from her 3-day “maternity 
leave,” problems waited. Lost clothes seemed to be 
: scattered in closets, new shoes scuffed (Terry Grace had 
worn her best ones for play all week, her father realized 
| belatedly). But with excitement over the new baby sis- 
ter, confusion had to be coped with for a few days. 
Billie Jean set to work restoring order and routine. 





Three days later— 


a 


Terry Grace was an abler hand. To 
down her mother’s work, she gave up W 


8 


the home-coming, 


and the family er 





the new arrival. 





New baby clothes had been provided by a shower. Mary Lee 
wanted to help dress Vicki Jean. “I had to lock her out of 
the baby’s room to keep her from being too much help.” 

































‘CUNTINUED FROM PAGE 143 coming along. 
Wen they were married in June, 1948 (Billie Jean just 
i teen, Zane nineteen), Zane was earning $33 a week as 
» bnstruction laborer, and Billie Jean was earning $30 a 
; k as a stenographer; between them they had $200 saved. 
ear later, when Billie Jean found out she was pregnant 
was “thrilled to death’ —and went right on working 
a month before her first baby was due. 
| emembering the birth of Terry Grace in April, 1950, 
e Jean laughs now. “I woke up with contractions every 
nty minutes all night long,” she says, “‘and I didn’t even 
w I was beginning labor. In the morning I fixed break- 
4 for Zane, and saw him off to work—he’d just started 
king as a general flunky for the Rigsby Studios, although 
idn’t know anything then about art or lettering. 
I ter he left I went across the yard to my mother-in- 
ts house, and told her what was happening. She timed 
pains, and then we called the doctor and he told me to 
to the hospital, even though I was ten days early. I 
Hdn’t drive and neither could my mother-in-law, so we 
ed my own mother, who lives a few miles away. She must 
He driven over at about a hundred miles an hour, and I 
member that her hat was on all crooked. That seemed 
Fully funny, because she’s usually so neat.” 
Billie Jean went into the hospital at 9:30 that morning, 
4 her little girl wasn’t born until 10:30 that night. Six 
dvs later she came home with the baby and managed 
ily,” although she had no help even during the first 
ys of adjustment at home. Her insurance covered hos- 
al and doctor’s bills, and today Billie Jean can’t remem- 
‘how much they were. “It didn’t cost us a cent to have the 

two babies,” she sighs now. CONTINUED ON PAGE 149 


. 


Zane took turns at feeding and walking the new arrival. Fourth 
baby will crowd the small house they built in October, 1954. 
There are three bedrooms, but big lack is a playroom. “One of 
these days,’ Zane hopes, ““we can add a porch extension that 
we have had in mind”—but not until the last OB bill is paid. 


Papa and mama 


alternate the night shift. 





Dwight Joseph, “best about not picking 
her up,’ was found feeding the baby 
his favorite all-day sucker. *“‘He hoped 
for a baby brother,’ but blue-eyed, 
black-haired sister soon won him over. 





Baby, fed on demand, needed a bottle about every 2% hours. 
Billie Jean slipped out to answer a wail while her husband slept. 
“He'd better catch up on rest. Tomorrow he'll be at his job 
again—answering questions at the office about his ‘vacation’ !” 
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Pretty Billie Williams loves to sew and knows 
how to make the most for her money 
She has stretched $50 into a gay, practical spring 
wardrobe. Like most mothers, she loves to 
sew for her children and plans to make matching 
permanently pleated plaid skirts for 
her little girls. © BY NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 
















Two blouses to match the 
same skirt are a good in- 
vestment. The skirt is per- 
manently pleated cotton 

(is sold by the inch so you 
don’t waste an inch). The 
matching shirtwaist top 
(Vogue Design No. 7807) 
for daytime .. . the short- 
sleeved blouse (Vogue Design 
No. 8716) for nighttime. 
Billie can also wear a 
sweater with the pleated skirt. 








This slim gray wool-jersey 
dress is easy to make, com 
fortable to wear. Sometime 
Billie adds a white linen 
collar to the neckline . .. | 
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sometimes wears it witha 
scarf... always with herb 
black belt. Vogue Design 

No. 8720, 12 to 20. | 






Itemized Cost 
of Wardrobe 
















FABRICS FOR 


Plaid blouse . . $2.06 
Pleated skirt. . 5.70 
Plaidshirt. 5 3) 3:73 
Black faille dress 5.07 
Grayjerseydress 6.64 


Red coat and 
liming: 759.4. 5.15 
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The bright spot in Rayon faille makes Billie’s 


Billie’s wardrobe is her favorite ““going-out’ dress. 
She finds it easy to 


change with different 


slim red coat with shiny 
black buttons for accent, 
wears it with her white accessories. Here she wears 


felt hat. Vogue Design a small white felt hat, 


$38.35 No. 867, 12 to 40. white cotton gloves, a white | 
Vogue patterns. 4.35 \ carnation. Vogue Design 
Findings. . . . 2.60 \ No. 8530, 12 to 20. 
White hat. . . 2.95 \ 
Black belt. . . 1.00 \ 
White gloves. . 1.00 OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AN 
ee ; PRICES ON PAGE 176 
$50.25 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store } 
sells them in your city. Or order by" % 
enclosing check or money order,*|/f 
Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam |jj 
Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada fro) 
Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some|f} 
slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn 
dents please add sales tax.) These pal 
will be sent third-class mail. If you ) 
shipment first-class mail, please in/f 
eS eee mat ay 














uw eam have That Iwory Look 


a just 7 days 


This very young lady has the right idea for a bright new complexion for you! 





It’s so simple, too. For baby-smooth, baby-soft skin, change to regular care 


with her pure, mild Ivory Soap. Yes, the milder your soap, the prettier 





Ricca ; a 
your skin will be. Soft, clear, dewy-fresh skin is That Ivory Look! idhevolee fuse wentlalty sith punts 


mild Ivory. Mild enough for baby’s 
99 86% PURE...IT FLOATS skin—so right for your complexion. 


WORE DOCTORS ADVISE IVORY THAN ANY OTHER SOAP! 
| 











A few whiles ago, laps would only hold pocket- 
books, and papers and puppies. 

Never little people (like you and me). And 
that was sad, because laps were the best of all 
things for sitting on. Uncles had them. Mailmen 
had them. Sometimes even a nice bear had one. 

One day, Carter’s, the people who make new 
and nice knits for giving and owning, asked laps 
what the trouble was. And here is what they said: 

“Things that are dry and fresh and fitting— 
change their minds . . . when they are sitting.” 

Well, Carter’s took their sweetest, softest. sit- 
tingest cottons and painted the inside with magic 


called “plastic.” And made magic promise never 


How to be invited on laps 


to wash away or upset a lap... ever! 

And it didn’t. And that’s why little people who 
dearly love laps wore Carter’s plasticized pants 
forever after. 

Which is quite a polite thing to do, don’t you 
think? 


(on baby) Two-Piece Creeper. Nevabind® sleeves. Ad- 
justable suspenders.Snap-fastened.Plasticized pant. W hite 
top. Blue, mint or yellow Pin-Check pant. 6 mos.-2 yrs. 
99.00. (right) Jacket. Snap closing. Pink, blue or yellow 
rosebuds on white. 6 mos. $1.25. Tie-Shirt. Nevabind 
sleeves. I iapenda ® tapes. 3mos.-1)4yrs.95¢. Panti-Dress. 
Nevabind sleeves. Ruffle trim. Plasticized pant. Pink, 
blue or yellow Pin-Check. 6 mos.-2 yrs. $3.00. All are 
Carter-Set® so they won't shrink out of fit. 
Psst, Mom—Carter’s knits never need ironing. 

THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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after Terry Grace was born, 
ent back to work, leaving the 
Jareful charge of the elder Mrs. 
soon she found herself pregnant 
ly in 1951 she stopped working 


‘1 time, she knew what it meant 
Joke during a hot August night 
ions beginning—four days early 
iously she remembered that she 
1 her hair for the trip to the hos- 
out waking Zane she tiptoed to 
and gave herself a shampoo. In 
t Zane woke up, and asked her 
she was doing, washing her hair 
> morning. An hour later Zane 
p-haired wife to the hospital, 
Joseph was born at 12:55 p.m. 
her cared for Terry Grace dur- 
s Billie Jean was in the hospital, 
ner back to the coop when Billie 
new baby had been home two 
Jit began raining,” Billie Jean re- 












sh, being a boy, had to be changed 
‘nutes. I didn’t have a dryer then, 
lin’t hang clothes outside in the 
Wfriend of mine came over and 
"/s all day for me, to get them dry. 
t flu-and I couldn’t take care of 
ay more. Zane’s mother took time 
store where she was working and 
sae coop to take care of the babies. 
Pmother’s house and stayed until I 


Wntime, was doing well. For two 
astudied art and lettering in night 
‘ashington University and by this 
abeing given more and more spe- 
fring jobs at the Rigsby Studios. 
d risen, too, although it had not 
ithe $124 a week he now earns. 
%, when Billie Jean found she was 
glint, there was not too much con- 
th the young couple began won- 
ey would fit three small children 
}, with its two little bedrooms and 
on kitchen-living room. 
id out, however, this was a rough 
of them. Billie Jean went to the 
October midnight. Nothing had 
. midmorning, and the nurses be- 
f ‘false labor.”’ So Billie Jean ate 
his, combined with the sedatives 
given, made the delivery early 
fpn extremely difficult. Mary Lee, 
Jhughter, was born at 2:30 p.M., but 
1 having her stomach pumped, 
E interested. 
iss later, however, she was feeling 
; dy to come home. The two older 
been staying with a friend of 
ho had three children of her own 
that two more for a few days 
much difference. When Betty 
children back, Billie Jean settled 
‘more to the job of mother of a 
tiod, again without any domestic 
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or long. When Mary Lee was only 
d, Billie Jean discovered that the 
“aildren had trench mouth. “‘I was 
he recalls. “I couldn’t understand 
ot it, because I’m a fanatic about 
us clean. I was scared to death the 
I) get it, so I took the baby over to 
, and she took care of Mary Lee 
ks, while I stayed home and took 
‘y Grace and Dwight Joseph. They 
case, and I don’t know why Zane 
catch it toc.” 
















‘vere tough. This time there had 
rance to pay for the baby, since 
‘nad not been working, and Zane’s 
ssiness does not provide insurance 
ses. The hospital bill had come to 
doctor’s fee for prenatal care and 
‘$100. Both were eventually paid 
(ments, but it was a struggle. 

new baby, the little three-room 
d to burst at the seams. Besides, 
Mses were having mouse trouble, 
1ard to eradicate the mice without 
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taking a chance of also eradicating one of the 
underfoot children. Every night, after the chil- 
dren were asleep, Billie Jean would spread poi- 
son wheat on the floor. Every morning, before 
the children woke, she would carefully pick up 
each deadly kernel, put the wheat back in the 
box and hide the box. One day, while she was 
changing Mary Lee, three-year-old Terry Grace 
came into the bedroom, holding the box of 
poison wheat. Some of the kernels, Billie Jean 
saw, were moist—Terry had probably tasted 
them. In the kitchen she found two-year-old 
Dwight happily playing on the floor with some 
wheat which Terry had spilled. 

Frantically Billie Jean ran back to the bed- 
room and tossed the baby into her safe crib. 
She grabbed Dwight and locked him in the 
other bedroom. She fed Terry mustard and 
milk until she vomited. Then she locked Terry 


INCONSISTENCY 


By JAMES W. POWER 


With vitamins from A to D, 
In multiples and singles, 

We stuff our youngest son till he 
With vigor fairly tingles. 


We feed him milk and juice and 
eggs 
And meat and bread and so on 
To build up sturdy arms and legs 
And give him strength to grow 
on. 


We strive to fill him full of vim 
Through capsule, pill and diet, 
Then wage a constant war with 
him 


To try to keep him quiet. 


in the bedroom, and repeated the procedure 
with Dwight. Finally she called the doctor, 
and after finding that she had done exactly the 
right thing, she went into the bathroom and 
was sicker than both the children had been. 

The wheat-seed incident was the last straw: 
the Williamses decided they wanted a house of 
their own, free of mice if possible. Early in 
1953 one of Zane’s uncles, Don Hill, bought a 
lot in a new section of Ballwin, twenty miles 
southwest of St. Louis. Gulping at their own 
bravery, the young couple bought the lot next 
door in March for $1450. Within a year they 
managed to pay off the sum in steady install- 
ments. 

In 1954 they found a contractor who built 
them a three-bedroom house for $9500, and 
they saved $500 in extras by doing some of the 
work themselves, while the children played in 
the grassy yard. They borrowed $500 from 
Billie Jean’s parents and, again pinching every 
penny, managed to save another $500 for the 
contractor by October, 1954, when the house 
was completed. In October, when they moved 
in, they had a $2500 equity, including the cost 
of the lot. The builder had an $8500 first mort- 
gage and a $472 second mortgage (represent- 
ing closing costs) which Zane and Billie Jean 
managed to pay off by the autumn of 1955. 
Now they’re applying any spare cash to repay- 
ing Billie Jean’s parents, while whittling down 
the mortgage at a rate of $56.48 a month, plus 
$13.75 interest. 

Early in 1955 Billie Jean found that she was 
again expecting a child. ““We were pretty 
shocked at first,”’ she recalls. “But after a while 
we got used to the idea, and were happy.” 

This time Billie Jean felt so healthy she was 
determined to better her hospital record, and 
stay only three days. But who would take care 
of the children during those days? They 
thought of hiring a full-time baby sitter, but the 


more they thought about this, the less they 
liked it. “I don’t want a stranger taking care of 
my children,”’ said Billie Jean. “It would cost 
an awful lot,” said Zane. His insurance policy 
with the Painters’ Union would pay only $50 
on the doctor’s $125 fee, and only $7 on the 
$13.50-per-day semiprivate hospital room. 

“IT know,” Zane said one day. “‘I’ll save a 
few days from my vacation time, and stay 
home with the kids myself.” 

“You!” Billie Jean exclaimed. “You don’t 
know anything about being a housewife!’’ 


Nonsense: Zane argued. There wasn’t very 
much to this housekeeping and child-caring 
business, he thought, provided you kept a firm 
hand with the kids. “All right,’ Billie Jean 
finally agreed. 

Now, at last, the day to test Zane’s theories 
had arrived. Placidly Billie Jean put on lipstick, 
combed her hair and went into the little 
pink kitchen to fix Zane’s breakfast. The day 
before he had complained that he was tired of 
eggs—so she took some hot dogs from the re- 
frigerator and put them in the oven. Then, de- 
ciding not to say anything yet about the baby’s 
probable arrival, she woke Zane with a hug. 
The children, as usual, slept on while Zane 
washed and dressed and ate breakfast. 

As Billie Jean and Zane lingered over their 
cups of coffee, Terry Grace drifted into the 
room, her flowered nighty rumpled from sleep, 
her blond curls tousled. Terry likes to wake up 
before the other children do, so that she can 
have a few minutes alone with her parents— 
sometimes Billie Jean and Zane think they 
spoiled her too much when she was their only 
baby. At five and a half, Terry Grace looks like 
a Dresden doll, and is very conscious of her 
femininity. “Mommy, will you fix my hair?’ 
she asked, handing her mother the brush and 
a fresh blue ribbon. 

Just as her mother finished the last curl and 
sent her off to dress herself, Mary Lee came 
dashing into the kitchen, tightly clutching one 
of her mother’s old coral-pink nightgowns 
which at the moment was Mary’s favorite pos- 
session. ‘‘Milk!”’ she shouted imperiously. To 
outsiders this is one of Mary Lee’s few intelli- 
gible words—only an expert like her mother 
can know that when two-year-old Mary says 
““Ahb caeh-puh”’ she means “‘I’ll be careful.” 

Zane left for work, and Billie Jean went into 
the bedroom shared by the two girls and 
dressed Mary Lee. Then it was Dwight 
Joseph’s turn. Hopefully Billie Jean handed 
him shirt, pants and shoes, then stood over 
him until he had managed to get them on. 

Dwight Joseph, at four and a half, has a way 
of getting into scrapes, most of them physical. 
He had a hard time learning to walk, and fell 
constantly. His most recent fall was ona con- 
crete siding; and his head, Billie Jean says, 
swelled up temporarily to the size of a water- 
melon. But there were no other bad effects, be- 
yond a permanently blackened front tooth. 
(Mary Lee had a front tooth knocked out dur- 
ing a roughhouse with Terry, and Terry has 
lost one naturally. ““But thank goodness, all 
milk teeth!”’ Billie Jean exclaims.) 

Applesauce and scrambled eggs, toast and 
milk were breakfast that morning, the two 
older children eating at the kitchen table— 
Dwight perched on an upside-down cooking 
pot to make him high enough, and Mary 
Lee in her high chair. The high chair is usually 
put into a far corner, because when it is close 
to the table Mary Lee keeps trying to reach 
the edge of the table with her toes. 

“All right, children, outside to play!” or- 
dered their mother when breakfast was fin- 
ished. The street running through the small 
development is a dead end, and long ago any- 
one driving up the street has learned that a 
careful five miles an hour is appropriate to the 
swarms of children and tricycles—but Billie 
Jean checks anyway on the children’s where- 
abouts every fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Once the dishes were finished, Billie Jean de- 
cided she’d better do a washing in preparation 
for her coming absence. From the hamper, the 
bedroom floor and the three clothes closets she 
collected six small shirts, six pairs of small 
white pants, two pairs of Dwight’s pajamas, 
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NIGHT DIAPERS 


At night— when baby needs more 
protection—the Curity Night Diaper 
gives you 50% extra absorbency. It 
lasts till morning —one takes the 
place of two. No changing — you 
won't be robbed of your much needed 
rest with this double duty diaper on 
the job. Every Curity Diaper, for day 
or night use, offers the following 
great advantages... 


Wash Easier— Their open weave 
means quick-cleaning ease in Ivory 
Snow or Ivory Flakes. 


Dry Faster—Indoors or out, Curity 
Diapers dry faster, smoother and 
softer. 


No Wash Wrinkles—They come 
out of the washing machine smooth 
as a baby’s skin. 


Your favorite infants’ store can 
supply you with famous Curity 
Diapers. See Curity gay prints and 
pastel tinted diapers, too — ideal 
for gifting! a 

ee 


nai 





KENDALL MILLS — Division of 
The Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass., Dept. J26 


Enclosed is (indicate choice): 

0 50c for full size Curity Night Diaper 

DD 25c for full size Curity Regular Diaper 

OO 75c for both 

Send coins only and print clearly. Only one of 
each diaper to a family. 


Name 
Pcl Chit 5S 


Clty sn ee, SIO 
Good in Continental United States and Hawaii. 
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four small nightgowns, four sun suits, two of 


Terry Grace’s cotton dresses, three of her own 
maternity smocks, two pairs of Zane’s khaki 
work pants, three of his undershirts and three 
pairs of shorts. Carefully she carried the 
bundle down to the basement and started up 
the washing machine. 

By this time all the children were toilet- 
trained, so Billie Jean was doing only one 
wash a day (when all three children were in 
diapers at the same time, it was three times a 
day). The washer and the dryer, she thinks, are 
the “most important’? helping devices in the 
house. Like the television set, the car, the 
living-room rug, the electric range, the re- 
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frigerator and the furniture, they were bought 
on the installment plan. 

While Billie Jean made the beds, the wash- 
ing machine finished its work on the first load. 
Climbing down the steep stairs, she transferred 
the heavy, dripping wash to the dryer, and 
started a new load washing. Then she went 
back upstairs to the living room, which as 
usual needed straightening. (“Seems to me I 
pick up after the kids a hundred times a 
day!) Then she dusted the furniture and went 
over the beige-pink rug with a carpet sweeper 
borrowed from a neighbor—she wants a vac- 
uum cleaner “more than anything else in the 
world” but knows that, like the dream of a 


# ss Eck ores os 
“Harmony” painted by Norman Rockwell to show baby's enjoyment of a Swift meat meal. 


freezer, it will be out of the financial question 
for a long time. 

After Billie Jean had checked the refrigera- 
tor to see what was needed for the household 
during her stay at the hospital, she warmed 
up some breakfast coffee, and sat down at the 
pink kitchen table to make a list of ““Things to 
Tell Zane to Remember.”’ 

“Don’t mix colored clothes with white,’ she 
had just written, when the musical doorbell 
sounded. It was Mary Lee, blissfully naughty— 
she had already been warned three times that 
morning not to ring the doorbell. From behind 
the refrigerator Billie Jean extracted her “‘per- 
suader,” a broken, paint-stained yardstick, 
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Swifts new smoother meats are 
easier to enjoy...easier to digest! 


@ Now feeding time is more fun than 
ever—for baby and for you—when the 
new Swift's Meats are on the menu! 

We've found a way to strain these fine 
100% meats to a wonderful new smooth- 
ness! They’re so creamy-soft on baby’s 
tongue they slide right down... easy to 
swallow and as digestible as milk. 

Taste them yourself! Then you'll see 


why the natural goodness of Swift’s Meats 
makes it so easy to give baby the body- 
building proteins he needs for sturdy 


growth and development. 


Why don’t you delight your baby with 
the smoother, new Swift’s Meats? There 


are 8 delicious varieties. 


Get them at your food store today! 


MEATS FOR BABIES 


Swifts most precious product 


Remember 
Swift's Egg Yolks, too—so rich in iron. 
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LADIES’ HOME 
| 
and applied it to Mary Lee in the ty 
place. Mary Lee howled briefly, but 
comforted by a hug. Babbling happy; 
own mysterious language, she trotte 

“They’re really just good, normal ¢f 
Billie Jean said. “I worry whether J’ 
the right thing with them, but Zane 
only trouble is I’m not consistent ¢} 
Billie Jean owns no books on child 
follows advice in the newspapers, 

“Sometimes I get ‘kiditis’ real ps 
admits. “But then Zane and I go out} 
ner and the movies, and I get oyerlh 
away. A baby sitter costs fifty cents 4) 
though, so we do it only about onceg 
Sometimes they have friends in for 
always with the friends’ children, g 
the adults and the youngsters in rela 
kitchen table. Zane’s recreation isa 
month dinner of the Bon Homm) 
Club and an occasional weekend of 
a lake several hundred miles away. 
Jean can leave the children with relg 
sometimes goes with him. Meantime 
rowboat, which he built himself fro; 
tions in a library book, hangs suspend 
of the time in the basement. 

At 11:30, right on schedule, Bill 
called the children in, helped them 
and plopped them into their regular 
bath. Bubble pipes kept each child ha! 
til time for individual scrubbing. R si 
dressed again in underpants and 
children headed for the kitchen, ate a! 
soup and sandwiches and milk. 
time to tuck the younger children in) 
naps, to dress Terry Grace for seh 
comb her long hair into six curls, Ti 
attends a nearby Lutheran kinde 
1 p.M. until 3 P.M. every weekday ex 
day. 

At | p.M., the house quiet at last, Bi 
had time to notice that her contra 
beginning, faint but unmistakable. But 
she finished the children’s leftover bits 
and sandwich, washed the dishes and 
up and put away assorted toy t 
Teddy bears in the living room. “Be 
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wash my hair, but usually I do s 
or I do the ironing if I haven’t had 
morning.”’ Billie Jean loves to sey 
made and remade, dyed and red 
her curtains and bedspreads, and m 
dresses. 

- 
That day, however, her nails were 
painted and her hair shining, and § 
“too jittery,” she recalls, to sew. } 
headed for the basement, pulled the} 
out of the dryer, and began ironing, By 
Mary Lee awoke and came trailing 
the house, shouting ‘Mommy, 
you?” Billie Jean had ironed m 
laundry. Carrying the stack, she climbé 
upstairs, shooing Mary Lee before hi 
contractions were now an hour apart.| 

Billie Jean dressed Mary Lee ina 
new red frock and left her in her roo 
ing with a doll. Ten minutes later 
Joseph woke up, danced naked out 
house, refused to come when called, ha 
chased and brought back in and sp 
Billie Jean dressed him, sent him outd 
play, and went back to the neglected 
“Things to Tell Zane.” 

“Call off company for tomorrow 
she had just written when Terry G 
turned from school, weeping that the bt 
door had rushed out and hit her as she 
across the lawn. 

After that, Billie Jean now reme 
things were rather confused. No soon} 
Terry Grace been comforted with a coo 
a glass of milk than Mary Lee was di 
in the bathroom, splashing water allo 
new dress. Billie Jean mopped her 0 
sent her outside. 

The pains were at forty minutes no 
lasting fifteen seconds. Billie Jean 
cooking dinner, burned the warm 
creamed potatoes and nearly poured 
of string beans into some dishwater. 
lamb chops were fine, and at 5:30, as 
she fed the children dinner. Twenty 
later they were back in the living room) ® 
ing television—just as on any ordinary 
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> Zane came home at 6 P.M., she 

_d her make-up, put on a clean 

an iraightened the living room again. 
s whing dishes in the kitchen when 
bar blew in with his usual “Hi, kids! 
ay!/She looked up at her husband al- 


inkne baby’s coming soon, honey,” 
r ried her shoulders. ““You’re kid- 
«laimed. And for several minutes, 
emembers, he wouldn’t believe 
teally it. Then he gathered his 
ms, and she rested her head on 
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-) had eaten the dinner kept warm 
oven, the whole family piled 
sor a drive to the supermarket, a 
e highway. By 7:30, when they 
ontractions were twenty minutes 


mses shop without a list, buying 
ok good, or what they think they 
netimes what the children want. 
i. with Mary Lee riding in the 
eat, moved along one aisle, toss- 
eis into the basket. Zane went 
921 aisle, with the two older chil- 
i, sedately beside him. 
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By 12:05 a cheerful nurse was leading, in a 
rustle of starch, the way up to the maternity 
floor. “See you later, honey,” murmured Zane, 
as he gave his wife a lingering hug. Then she 
was led away, and Zane found his way to the 
dim waiting room, the cracked leather couches 
and chairs, where husbands must bide their 
time. Glimmering in the darkness, behind 
walls of glass, was the nursery, where rows 
and rows of new little humans lay sleeping or 
wailing, where Billie Jean and Zane’s fourth 
baby (Boy? Girl?) would shortly lie. 


The hours had seemed very long, although 
there were only two of them, Zane remembers. 
But-at last there had been the sound of quick 
footsteps at the end of the corridor, and a 
ghostly nurse swimming out of the gloom. 

“Would you like to see your baby?” she 
asked cheerfully, and led the way down the 
long line of nursery bassinets with Zane 
stumbling after. 

“Tell me quickly, nurse,” he called. ‘‘What 
kind is it?” 

“A girl, ” she answered. Zane groaned. 

“Oh, how will I ever tell Billie Jean!’ he 
exclaimed. Billie Jean had wanted a boy ‘‘so 
badly I’m afraid to say how much.” 

But behind the glass another nurse held up 








vain, the the tiny girl baby 
‘settled who, at 2:49 a.M., 
}:he new was just eighteen 
crayons minutes old. For 
firains in \ EX] i ( NTH what seems to him 
n room, now a long time, her 
nd Billie Serna ia) atesrlest. father stared en- 
the gro- thralled at the 
4 Soon THE PLIGHT OF squirming morsel, 
$0, and THE YOUNG MOTHER with her dark silky 
a e a “T don’t see why women can’t organ- hair, her puckered 
em a ize their homes and children the way newborn face. 
art pos men organize their businesses!” said Later, hunched 
ad their Bill Brady in Wilmington, Delaware. over a bowl of vege- 
umble- : table soup and a 
estling Wife Edith, keeping peace among cheeseburger at an 
Zane four children and Cleo, the family all-night diner, the 
1g-room dog, agrees with the goal but sense of reality had 
i doesn’t find it easy to meet in a returned. Three girls ! 
, Mary typical too-small house! he reminded him- 
ped Zane, self, over and over. 
pilest girl BULGING And, Sure, they're 
y a thud AT THE SEAMS easier to raise than 
fpr. “It’s boys, but think of all 
yt!’ He Pein ere Ee theirdresses. Butthen 
by her HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES itwas4A.M.,and time 
© carrying in the March JouRNAL to go to a friend’s 
i, own and house to sleep. 
, 20n had In the morning, 
se away in everything seemed 


e/Dwight Joseph’s turn, then Terry 
‘4 moment later came the murmur 
y)lay me down to sleep ——”’ Then 
if 
Ml Billie Jean sank onto her husband’s 
‘ane held her closely. “It all takes 
, time!’ she whispered. Better call 
c suggested Zane, timing his wife’s 
‘is with his watch and finding that 
sisting a minute. But no, said Billie 
“etter pack her suitcase first. With 
“ag from the hospital list, she quickly 
ag with nightgowns and diapers, 
<0 the kitchen to make coffee and 
“cherry cake. For a few moments 
‘his wife munched quietly—Billie 
emembers the cake as one of the 
“events of her fourth baby’s birth. 
, Zane said, “you have babies so 
‘ought to go into business.” 
‘0 you think I’m doing now?” Billie 
ered indignantly. 


P.M., with the pains five minutes 
é Jean finally telephoned the doc- 
the hospital, he said. But first Zane 
| someone to stay with the children 
at—the neighbors to the south were 
e€ evening, he discovered, but his 
fe from next door came over and 
Stay until, Zane came back. 

‘teen minutes before midnight when 
ed the darkened hospital. If they 
til 12 o’clock to go in, Billie Jean 
they could save a whole day’s fee. 
actions were three minutes apart, 
eemed plenty of time. And so they 
3t perched on a suitcase on the side- 
- in the deserted lobby. 


brighter. Billie Jean, it turned out, had already 
been “‘told”’ by a nurse, and didn’t mind. She 
was looking pretty, feeling fine and was anxious 
for Zane to go home and begin taking care of 
the house and children. He had never had 
them to himself for more than a few hours. 
“Go on home and take over,” she teased. 


“Then maybe you'll learn to appreciate me!” 


It was almost lunchtime by the time Zane 


reached home. “‘Baby boy?’ squealed Terry | 


Grace, as she ran to meet her father. “Baby 
girl,’ he answered briefly, and went into the 
kitchen to make sandwiches for the children, 
and pour milk into their metal mugs—care- 
fully half full. Firmly he stowed the younger 
children away for their naps, and sent Terry 
Grace off with his aunt, who drives a group 
to school every day. He was too sleepy to do 
much housework, he decided, so he hastily 
rinsed off the dishes and left them in the sink, 
and tossed the waiting laundry to the foot of 
the basement stairs. Then he slept. 

At 3 Mary Lee and Dwight Joseph woke 
him, bouncing on his stomach. ‘‘Milk!”’ 
shouted Mary. “Cooky!” shouted Dwight. 
Zane couldn’t find the cookies—but bread 
and butter and jelly, he discovered, was ac- 
ceptable. After the small faces had been wiped 
clean of their jelly mustaches, Zane dressed 
both children, all except for their little brown 
sandals, which are about the same size. 
Luckily, Terry Grace, returning from school 
at 3:30, solved the mystery of whose shoes 
were whose, and helped to buckle the shoes. 

The girls ran outside to play, and Zane de- 
cided Dwight needed a haircut and shampoo. 

“T used a dishwashing detergent for the 
shampoo,” Zane reported later. “I didn’t 
know what else to use.” 


The difference 


between this... 


and this... 


SPREE AEE REE IN  H 


Chafe-Guard your baby... 


with the only powder containing a 
special ingredient that neutralizes 


the irritants in body moisture. 
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Safe-Guard your baby. 


with the finest, purest baby oil 
there is, specially blended with 
wonderfully soothing lanolin. 
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Even small ones are safe 
on a Rubbermaid bathtub mat 
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True. Even your frisky tots are safe! Because over 100 
vacuum cups grip the bottom of your tub and grasp firmly, 
wet or dry. This remarkable Rubbermaid Safti-Cup design 


gives you firm, comfortable footing from the moment you 
step into the tub... . helps protect you from unexpected slips 
and skids. Available wherever housewares are sold. 


Sizes, from $1.98 to $2.98. 


Mount 


Over 60 fine products in your choice of fresh colors 





Rubbermaid Toilet Top Tray, 
perfect parking place for toiletries. 
Helps keep bathroom tidy; no 

liquids spill over high-rim tray, $1.29. 
For free folder, write The Wooster 
Rubber Co., Dept. L-16, Wooster, O. 
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Prices slightly higher in Canada 


It was time to start dinner, and the children 
followed their father into the kitchen in 
curiosity. ‘‘Scram, kiddos!” ordered Zane, 
and they scrammed. 

Humming, Zane slit hot dogs, placed cheese 
in the slits, and wrapped them in bacon. 
Toothpicks for skewers? No toothpicks! Oh, 
well, here they go, under the broiler. Oh, the 
broiler isn’t working . . . well, use the oven. / 
tore into Billie Jean for using the oven on a hot 
day, he told himself, and now I’m doing the 
same thing ! Well, here go the proteins, anyway. 

He opened a can of string beans, and 
dumped them into a pan of leftover beans 
from the night before. Vitamins, he murmured. 
Then he searched through more cans, and 
found one of hominy. Carbohydrates, he an- 
nounced, opening the can. He put a bottle of 
milk and some glasses on the kitchen table, 
dealt out the paper plates which Billie Jean 
had bought the night before “to save Zane 
from going crazy washing dishes.” 

During dinner one of Terry Grace’s tooth 
cavities (she has several) suddenly acted up, 
and Zane dashed for aspirin. Dwight Joseph 
objected to his hot dog, and had to be told that 
unless he ate it he couldn’t have a fudgesicle 
for dessert. The children were hot, the little 
kitchen streaming with western sun, and their 
father fetched an electric fan. Mary Lee spilled 
her milk. Terry Grace’s tooth went on hurting 
and Terry Grace went on crying. 

At 7 P.M. a neighborhood baby sitter 
(SO cents an hour) came in to stay with the 
children while Zane went back to the hos- 
pital. At 9 he returned, and rolled up his 
sleeves to do the housework. The children 
continued to roughhouse on the living-room 
floor, the television blaring and unwatched. 

“T never could see the sense of cleaning a 
house in the morning,”’ Zane remarked later, 
describing how he had pushed the carpet 
sweeper around and under the swirling mass 
of children. “It just gets messed up during 
the day, doesn’t it? So I like to do housework 
at night, and keep the kids up late so they'll 
sleep late in the morning.” 

By midnight Mary Lee had fallen asleep on 
the rug in front of the couch, and Terry Grace 
and Dwight were drooping over their coloring 
books. But Zane had cleaned the kitchen, 
washed and dried the day’s laundry. 

I don't know why I'm so tired, he said to him- 
self as he carried the children one by one to 
bed. Maybe just because it’s kind of lonesome 
around here with Billie Jean gone. 

If 8 o’clock in the morning is late, the chil- 
dren woke late on Saturday, bouncing into 
Zane’s bedroom like tornadoes. That morning 
they had pancakes for breakfast; later Zane 
mended the broken broiler. All morning the 
children played peacefully outdoors with their 
cousins next door or the redheaded children 
across the street. But toward noon, as Zane 
peeled potatoes, Dwight Joseph came weeping 
into the house, trailed by faithful Mary Lee. 
Some big boys had told him to go away, he 
whimpered. Zane dropped his potato peeler 
and picked up the woebegone child. 


This boy’s built like a truck,’ he said in 
comfort. ‘“‘And pretty soon there’s going to be 
some bloody noses around here, and they 
won’t be Dwight’s.”” With a reassuring pat he 
sent his son outdoors to play with his tricycle. 

It took Zane one hour to get the broiled 


steaks, the canned corn and the boiled potatoes: 


onto the paper plates, and by the time he was 
ready he was whistling to keep up his spirits. 
“Feeding them is a full-time job,” he com- 
plains. ““They never seem to stop eating!” 

Then he called the children to lunch: 
“Dwight Joseph and Mary! Quit fooling with 
that water and come and eat, or daddy’s 
gonna bust your legs!”” They came, fast. 

Zane’s sternness seems well balanced by 
tenderness, and his knowledge—instinctive 
rather than “book-larned’’—that children 
need love as much as they need discipline. 
That afternoon, for instance, Zane glanced 
out the big picture window just in time to see 
Terry Grace hitting a two-year-old girl across 
the street. He raced out of the house, grabbed 
his child and began spanking her with the 
rolled-up afternoon newspaper lying on the 
grass. Between sobs, Terry Grace explained 
that she had been “‘punishing”’ the two-year- 
old for hurting another small child. 
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“We can’t have that sort of th 
Zane between whacks. “That's 
thing that starts neighborhood | 
he carried the weeping child in 
and sat down with her in his |; 
the sobs subsided, and Zane stre 
“Don’t you think you needed tt 
Terry Grace?’ he asked after g 
daddy’’—sadly. Her father ki 
her neck, and together they 
younger children, awake from na 
was over. 





Supper was easy: bean soup 
luncheon-meat sandwiches and 
reminded daddy that he had fo 
them to wash their hands. Nor di 
mention the fact that she was s 

best shoes, although two days 
had reprimanded his wife for 
them the minute Terry Grace ca 

This night the neighbors ne 
home, and Zane parked the 
while he went off to see Billie Je 
pital. By 9:30 he had returned, ret 
children, dropped them in front ¢ 
set, and had begun to wash th 
dishes and mop the kitchen flooj 
began dusting and carpet-sweeping 
room—a chore which took him hal 
At 11 p.m. he undressed the weaj 
gave them a quick bath and drop 
already half asleep, into bed. The de 
ing lay at the foot of the basemen 
Zane, concluding he’d done enoug} 
day, decided to go to bed and fi 

Sunday was a day compose! 
eggs, leftover washing, infant merri 
minor squabbles. The baby’s na 
to be Vicki Jean, Zane had anno 
turning from an afternoon visit 
pital. But for all the excitement thea 
ment created, he might as well 
‘“‘Abracadabra.”’ The baby wasn 
(Later Billie Jean would have to lo 
in a bedroom every time the tele 
“to keep the children from loy 
death.’’) 

Now let’s see, mused Zane, cot 
the bulging refrigerator. What lll g 
dinner ? Oh—I don’t know. Guei 
em out for hamburgers. 

For the expedition, Mary Lee’s 
combed for the first time in two d 
Grace was arrayed in a starched pin 
which she has a matching purse, a 
Joseph was scrubbed down. Living 
finery, the children behaved at the te 
with the propriety expected of th 
tern helped considerably by the fa 
father refuses to order milk for the 
places. Milk came later, at hom 
bedtime at the unusually early hou 
The next day was going to be a big 
mommy was coming home! 

To help take care of the childrei 
house during her first week at hor 
Jean had hired a sixteen-year-old E 
named Paula Seabourne at $5 a 
pense the Williamses regretted, 
seemed necessary. 

Paula, a tall, gentle teen-ager. 
customed to taking care of a yo 
of her own brothers and sisters, 
ened the house by the time Billie J 
home, and had already managed 
her authority with the children, altho 
had arrived only that morning. 

Three days and twelve hours after 
her baby, Billie Jean came home, Zane¢ 
the old car and the baby sleeping 
mother’s lap. Terry Grace was at scno! 
Dwight Joseph and Mary Lee, too exel 
naps, came bursting from the house ast 
turned onto the grass by the front door 
Jean, trim again in a little black suit, h 
baby down for them to see—and 
immediately poked two chubby fit 
the baby’s eyes. ‘““Wake up!”’ she ord 
the baby did, squalling. Dwight Jos 
protective (if grimy) big brother, begam| 
the baby enthusiastically. £ 

“Better get out the presents quick 
Jean called to Zane. On the way homé 
had stopped at a drugstore and bough 
guns for the three older children. 

In the house, Billie Jean settled th 
the borrowed blue bassinet beside he 


le ine fished the squirt guns from a 
bag and showed the children 
ked. A moment later Mary Lee 
pra ing into the bedroom—and 
‘baby full in the face. Billie Jean 
‘ne yelled, and Mary Lee was 



























-aph needle stuck in a groove of 
ane was in the kitchen, sterilizing 


ary Lee, her hands over her ears, 
outshout her new sister. “It was 
>? Billie Jean remembers. “But I 


as offered three ounces, and took 
alf. (“You always give them too 
Zane. ““You never give them 


baby’s newborn wrinkled skin, 
{ to do something about it. Billie 
k q him out of using oil, and sug- 
ya, cream instead; together they 


t tiny legs and feet. 


ig a huge coconut-frosted ‘‘wel- 
> cake. A moment later, Terry 
ing from school, ran straight to 
1 to stare at her new little sister. 
ay, I’m so glad you’re home,” she 
rcing her arms around her mother’s 
= she skipped outdoors. 

‘© was quiet now, Billie Jean re- 
aula was there to clean up in the 




































oaby on a pillow in her lap—an ar. 
hich worked beautifully, except 
an had forgotten to put a pad un- 
yy. In the living room the other 
ched television and wrestled with 
til 7 p.M., when Billie Jean re- 
e that no one had had any dinner. 
“back from driving Paula home, 
evily but managed to stir up some 
(:ggs with onions and cheese. 

!” called Billie Jean, an hour later. 
d how late daddy let you stay up,” 
ly as the protests arose. “I’m 
” And to prove it she helped un- 
vo younger children and get them 
yajamas. ““That’s when I found out 
had mixed up all the clothes in 
I drawers,” she remembers. “For 
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supplies. $120.00 
SRE es On? ea ho 12.50 
‘lothing. . . : 10.00 
Monthly Payments; on 
_ home, plus taxes . 72.23 
cM fol Sieg 10.00 
tlectricity . Leb 11.00 
Wiater. :... ei) es 1.80 
szarbage dieposal. ms fv is 1.50 





t Blephonel =. 20%) ak. 7.00 
msurance (on children, 
Zane, car and furni- 
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HOW THE ZANE WILLIAMS FAMILY 
SPENDS ITS MONEY EACH MONTH 


lane now grosses $527 a month, nets $470. Next to food, major monthly 
xpense is the car be needs for driving to work. There is no vacation 
und these days, or savings fund. Any extra money goes toward paying 


babies,” Zane responded proudly. Noticing 
that the baby had fallen asleep after only two 
ounces, he thumped her around a little, rather 
like the March Hare trying to keep the Dor- 
mouse awake. “I always make them cry, and 
then I just stick the nipple in their mouths 
again,” he explains. “That way, they finish 
the milk up.” 

The day after she came home, Billie Jean 
was up and around a greater part of the time. 
She gave the baby her early-morning feeding, 
carrying her into the kitchen so that Zane 
would not be wakened. She soothed the 
bumped knees and the hurt feelings of the 
older children. She investigated the refrigera- 
tor, and planned what Zane should cook for 
dinner. She directed Paula, as she did for the 
rest of the week, in the eternal chores of wash- 
ing and ironing. She had enough diapers, she 
decided, to wash for the baby only every other 
day, and for the family on the days in between; 
twice a week there could be an extra load of 
sheets and towels. Reassured by his wife’s 
evident strength, Zane returned to work that 
afternoon. But not for long. 

That night Dwight woke at 2 a.m., and was 
found to have a temperature of 102°. His 
parents groaned and administered aspirin. 

In the morning Mary Lee woke up crying. 
A “fever sore”’ under her pert nose was spread- 
ing, and wasn’t helped by Mary Lee’s scratch- 
ing. Zane stayed home and took her to the 
local doctor. He said it was probably impetigo, 
ordered salve to be applied three times a day. 

Zane brought Mary Lee home, and took 
Dwight Joseph to the doctor. The doctor said 
it was tonsillitis, and ordered liquid penicillin 
to be given every eight hours for three days. 

Billie Jean, afraid of infection, took the 
baby over to her aunt’s next door, and thanked 
her stars that Terry Grace wasn’t sick. 

But the next day, on a flying visit to see the 
baby, she noticed some tiny blisters inside the 
infant’s mouth. An hour later the doctor con- 
firmed her suspicion that the baby had 
thrush—gentian violet twice a day. 

It was almost as bad, Billie Jean reflected, 
as the time after Dwight Joseph’s birth, or the 
awful time after Mary Lee’s. Or the time all 
three older children had the measles at once, 
and she nearly went crazy trying to remember 
who took which medicine at what hour. 

But those crises passed at last, and so, too, 
did this one. Within four days all the children 
were well again, or almost, and life had set- 
tled into a comfortable, busy routine. Even 
with the new baby, Billie Jean finds time to re- 
lax over midmorning coffee and return to her 
favorite dream of an enclosed porch off the 
kitchen, which would really make the house 
big enough for a family with four children. 
But Billie Jean, the steam from her coffee ris- 
ing lazily in the quiet morning kitchen, the 
baby sleeping peacefully, and the voices of the 
older children singing like birds on the lawn 
outside, is willing to wait—even for the new 
porch. “To tell the truth,” says Billie Jean, 
“T just don’t know anybody that’s happier 
than I am.” END 


Medical and dental 
average. 
Recreation. 


15.00 
20.00 


Furniture and appliances 25.00 
Car expenses. 88.00 
Dry cleaning, shoe repair 1.50 
Sitters, and children’s 

misc. expense . . . . 8.00 
School expense (for 

Terry Grace) . . 8.30 
Club dues (Lions C lub 

for Zane) . . Shue 2.00 
Magazines, newspapers 2.50 





Total $434.62 











Golden Nuggets 
of Complete 
Nourishment ! 


NOW! A dog food that _ 
smells meaty, bes meaty 


and beats meat 
for nourishme 


No Coakina. See No Leftovers! 


Meat alone does not contain all the. 
nourishment dogs need. KEN-L- © 
BISKIT does, because it contains — 
meat protein, grain proteins, PLUS ~ 
vitamins, minerals, and other nutri-_ 
ents. KEN-L-BISKIT is a complete, 
balanced food —all your dog needs for | 
good health. And KEN-L-BISKIT 
has real meat meal baked right in to — 
give it the meaty aroma that makes — 
dogs eager to eat, and the meaty 
flavor that keeps them eating. And 
KEN-L-BISKIT is economical, be- 
. cause a half pound (about 8¢ worth) 
». feeds an average 20-lb. dog all nutri- 
= tion, all day! Buy KEN-L-BISKIT 
at your grocer’s or pet food shop. 





























For extra 

economy 

buy it in 

the 4 or 
25-Ib. sacks. 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


boudoir chair Paul gave me last Christmas— 
he gave Florence a chair just like it—and I fell 
asleep while he was still packing. 

“When I woke up in the morning his bags 
were unpacked and his clothes were hanging 
in the closet, but he was gone from the house. 
I knew he was somewhere drinking coffee with 
Florence. Or else he had gone and got involved 
in another big emotional scene with Flor- 
ence’s husband, the poor guy. Ralph and I 
have been through the mill, believe me. 














KILT 


Polished Glovenac leather 
in black, white, tan, 
Basque red, dark blue, 
Panama. Matching Crown 
Neolite sole for extra wear. 
Widths AA and B. 7.00 


HI-HO 
Soft cashmere suede 
in wheat tan, 

Basque red, powder blue, 
primrose yellow, shell pink, 
black, white, gray. Matching 
Crown Neolite sole. 


Widths AAA, AA and B. 7.50 


DANIEL 
GREEN 


DANIEL GREEN COMPANY ¢ DOLGEVILLE 


“Paul and Florence have been in love with 
each other for almost three years. Ralph sus- 
pected what was happening long before I did. 
You see, I trusted my husband. I trusted 
Florence too. Florence used to be my best 
friend—in fact, my only girl friend. We got 
acquainted in the park—I used to take Babs 
and Billy to the playground on my days off. 
She has a boy and a girl practically the same 
ages as ours. I’m inclined to be reserved and 
shy. Florence was so friendly and full of fun I 


» NEW YORK e (Prices are slightly higher west of the Rockies) 


couldn’t feel shy with her. She and I got in the 
habit of doing our shopping together. Flor- 
ence doesn’t work. When there was a weekday 
sale she did the bargain buying for us both. 

“Back in those days, Paul was insisting we 
should circulate more and meet interesting, 
new people. Finally one Saturday I invited 
Florence to bring her husband and children to 
our house. It seems queer to think about now, 
but Paul almost didn’t stay in that afternoon. 
Saturdays and Sundays happen to be his best 
days to demonstrate cars. Also, although he 
didn’t mention it, I’m sure he was secretly con- 
vinced any friends I’d acquired on my own 
would be tiresome. I can remember how 
pleased I was that he found Florence to be 
sparkling and amusing! 

“Our two families clicked right away. Soon 
we were spending nearly every weekend to- 
gether—generally at our house. Possibly I 
should have noticed how Paul managed to 
juggle his appointments and stick around 
home whenever Florence was expected. I 
didn’t notice. Maybe it was because I usually 
had my hands pretty full cooking a big dinner 
for the crowd. Florence continually urged us 
to come to their place and often we did go 
there—after everybody was fed at our house. 
Florence isn’t keen on cooking. She’s the cold- 
cuts-potato-salad type, whereas Paul is the 
roast-beef-apple-pie type, fussy about eating 
good hot food. 

“Even now I don’t begrudge Florence the 
meals I cooked for her and her family, or the 
slip covers and draperies | made for their 
apartment. I wish I could lay on her all the 
blame for my suffering and the trouble our 
two families are in. I can’t. As near as I can 
gather, Florence didn’t lead Paul on any more 
than he led her on. At least two years ago her 
husband commenced worrying and dropping 
hints to me. I tried to dismiss his suspicions. 

“But I did begin to wonder whether Paul 
really was demonstrating automobiles on all 
the nights he stayed out so late. Paul’s hours 
are long and irregular and fit poorly with 
mine. I have to get up at six o’clock in the 
morning and deliver the children to my 
cousin’s before reporting to work. Conse- 
quently the youngsters and I pile in bed early, 
directly the dishes are done and the children 
finish their lessons. I work hard and I get tired, 
so tired I am practically dead on my feet by 
the time Paul eats dinner and leaves the house 
on his evening round of appointments. Until 
Ralph’s hints made me uneasy, I had always 
been sound asleep when my husband came in. 
But then I started waking up, no matter how 
quiet Paul was. I would look at the clock and 
see it was midnight or later. 


I asked Paul why he couldn’t get in by half 
past ten, as he’d previously done. He explained 
he had several red-hot prospects working the 
swing shift in aircraft plants, and I didn’t ar- 
gue. | wanted to believe him, I guess. Once he 
didn’t arrive home until six A.M., just as I was 
getting up. That time he told me he’d gone 
bowling with a bunch of the fellows, and then 
stopped in a bar with the head of the sales 
crew and lost track of the time. He invited me 
to phone the agency and check on his story, 
but he well knew I wouldn’t shame him or my- 
self by doing such a thing. 

“He and I did have a completely futile talk. 
I suggested we stop seeing so much of Flor- 
ence and Ralph, and see some of his other 
friends. Paul refused. Regularly each Saturday 
and Sunday we continued to entertain Flor- 
ence and her family. And I continued to pre- 
tend she was still a friend of mine. 

“Then came the day my stupid pretenses fell 
apart. It was Thanksgiving, a year ago. I 
walked into the kitchen unexpectedly. Paul 
and Florence were in each other’s arms. He 
stepped away from her and smiled at me and 
said Florence was his second-best girl. He 
waited for me to smile back. I didn’t oblige 
him. I felt as though every drop of blood was 
being drained from my body. 

“Somehow I stumbled out of the kitchen. 
Somehow I managed to get the turkey on the 
table and feed the four youngsters. Mercifully, 
Florence’s husband was out of town. It wasn’t 
until she left with her children and I put ours 
to bed that Paul and I had a chance to talk. 
He confessed the whole miserable truth. For 
the first time, I heard his argument about 
















































LADIES' HOME 


wanting and needing us both. [ft 
Florence meant far more to him tk 
but he declared he wanted to maj 
marriage and he begged for my fo 
I told him I couldn’t and wouldn't t! 
with another woman. 

“We talked all night. In the m 
ence drove over. She and Paul so] 
ised to stop seeing each other, 
keep the promise, of course. T 
more of the communal weekends, by 
the size of it. Paul and Florence sa 
on weekends without the nuisance 9} 
They see each other now at ey 
opportunity. 


. 


AEG the past year I’ve been jj 
nightmare. I cannot escape constan) 
ers of my husband’s infidelity. Week 
woman cashier at Paul’s agency b 
ply me with unwanted bulletins on 
of my private affairs. Every few da 
ports the number of times 
phoned Paul at the agency. Last 
boss relayed the news that his w 
ping, and wondered if I couldn’t help; 
him out. 

“Indecision and suspense are te 
Paul and me to pieces. I can’t tell yo 
ber of times my husband has pac 
announcing he intends to leave. Ey 
three weeks he decides he can’t 
minute without Florence, but then hi 
his mind and unpacks. 

“It still seems incredible to me thi 
like Paul, generous and kind and ce 
in sO many ways, could treat a wife 
been treated. When we got married 
like a god to me. I was a dumb littk 
girl holding my first job in a big cit 
scared to death of men and of sex. Pa 
gentle we soon solved the sex part of 
riage. Or so I once believed. I once be 
loved me. 

““Now I can realize nothing aboutm 
suit him From our honeymoon day 
endeavored to make me over in ever 
And I have tried with all my mi 
into the kind of wife he wants. I 
lessons at Paul’s request. I took 
lege courses in English. Paul enr 
charm school. He favored fancier 
my mother had taught me, so I 
lessons too. Paul has always selecte 
clothes and informed me of the 
sories to wear. He thinks I lack 
and it’s true. The fact is, I a 
everything. For the first few m 
marriage I was flattered by Paul’ 
but I long ago figured out that he w 
of me. 

“‘For years and years I struggl 
my marriage and myself. It was li 
backward all the way. Finally Ij 
run any longer. I was worn dow 7 
even before Florence appeared. I 
cannot compete with her. 

“Paul doesn’t advise Florence 
or how to act. It isn’t necessary. 
the way she is. I’m a failure as a wife. / 
son I don’t hold a candle to Flo enc 
beautiful, she’s charming; if she W 
husband, she can have him. 

“Paul is staying with me only for tht 
our children. For their sake I, too, 
hold our home together. I’m nowatt 
my strength and my interest. If Paul 
to get a divorce and marry Florence, 
perfectly satisfied. I will have my child 
for the first time in years I will haveé 
to relax and get some rest.” 


Paul tells his side: 


*“A man is different from a woman, 
He wants to have his cake and eat 
said thirty-six-year-old Paul, a hollc 
distracted young man who looked as 
he’d had no cake at all. “I badly nee 
ance to decide what to do about my 
Many a night I’ve sat in our living roc 
sunup, smoking cigarette after cigate 
my mind twisting this way and that. 0 
ute my spirits are at zero, the next m it 
on the upgrade. Now I’m honora 
brave, now I’m a cowardly worm. O 
ute I feel equal to carrying my burd 
acting as a decent husband and father 
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inute I have to battle the impulse to 
of my home and never come back. 
s no use your telling me I ought to 
4, with my marriage, for | know that. 
now all the right is on Doris’ side 
. serves better than me. Regardless of 
vcehaved toward Doris—and whether 
icss it or not—I am very fond of her. 
s<\e feel like a heel to sound off against 
has never brought anything but 
e and our children. She is a fine 
er and a wonderful mother. She is 
s/ind considerate. There is nothing 
o for me or the kids—she will crawl 
at any hour of the night to draw 
fi me and she never forgets to lay out 
s for when I get home. 
yris is a downbeat character. Noth- 
fun is fun for Doris. Or if so, I’ve 
covered what she considers fun. 
© she doesn’t get a lift out of any- 


























een years of marriage, I don’t know 
yoris is enjoying a movie or is there 
>to me and would prefer to be at 
nerally I suspect she’d rather be 
ing up on her shut-eye. My wife re- 
« or eleven hours’ sleep at a minimum. 
ask a crowd in sometimes for the 
ut she took no interest in talking 
ly. She invariably excused herself 
| to bed the minute she finished serv- 
dy dinner. She is an unusually tal- 
‘ , but guests expect more than good 
Dis has a favorite TV program, she 
{mention it. On the rare occasions we 
together, her head begins nodding 
ly. I don’t recall the last time I 
L-is laugh out loud. She doesn’t even 
7 often. Sports, all sports, bore her 
+ I took her to a championship foot- 
where the winning touchdown was 
he final two minutes. Doris missed 
| ment hunting for her gloves. I have 
1 er books and magazines by the car- 
is too tired to read them. 
a the greatest respect for Doris, but I 
> are temperamentally unsuited. We 
ainted only six weeks before we 
had just been discharged from the 
Iwas twenty-six, I’d had three years 
aand I wanted to settle down and 
ily. 'd had my fill of gimme girls 
ised me because they admired the 
yay pay check. I had to chase Doris. In 
an like a deer. That tickled me—dur- 
rurtship. 
¥} was cute as a button in those days. 
a hy and modest, a refreshing change 
fluffs I'd known in the Army. She is 
meter operator, and has always been 
i ficient. She was stable and reliable 
«/w I could depend on her if the finan- 
93 got rough. Doris handles money 
in any person—man or woman—I 




























isn’t to say she tries to stint my spend- 
r e doesn’t. The main reason she works 
ipecause I’m extravagant. I was raised 
‘} me marriage meant living in a nice 

gger and with better furnishings and 
it than could be swung on one 


possible. 

't deny Florence has a strong physical 
Jor me, although there is more to the 
than that. Perhaps I could have re- 
1 yself to the fact there was little sex 
urriage. But I cannot get along with- 
«/panionship. I grew up in a noisy 
i house—I’m the youngest of six. 


Doris grew up with one little sister who was 
crippled and their mother kept their house as 
neat and as quiet as a hospital. 

“Our present home is just as quiet. What- 
ever time I get in, it’s like stepping into a 
morgue. I tiptoe into the kids’ room and make 
sure they are covered—I can always count on 
finding my son’s blankets heaped on the 
floor—and then I tiptoe into the master bed- 
room. I’m keyed up and anxious to discuss my 
business triumphs or disappointments. Doris 
doesn’t open an eye. I used to be almost des- 
perate for somebody to talk to. I would look 
down at my sleeping wife and feel as lonesome 
as any bachelor all by himself in a hall bed- 
room. 

“In my loneliness, I guess I was waiting for 
Florence some while before I met her,” Paul 
said slowly. “Years ago I tried to communi- 
cate with Doris and teach her how to have fun 


THE WINTER - 
HARBOR 


By HERBERT MERRILL 


It seemed a fearful place to me, 


A mountain scarred by a 
plunging street 


That fell from a tipple to = sea 


Gray as sorrow and cold as 
sleet. 


What could it be but a port of 
death, 


With black ships moored to a 
frozen dock 


And ever the sea with foggy 
breath 
And jaws of ice at the ribs of 
rock? 


But then along the rim of land 


Beside the wharves and iron 


hulls 
Came little children, hand in 
hand, 
To play like flocks of piping 
gulls. 


And all along the water’s lips 


Their laughter rose up like a 
fountain 


Till lights sprang out upon the 
ships 
And windows shone upon the 
mountain. 


and companionship and get along with peo- 
ple—I arranged all sorts of lessons for her— 
but she never caught on. 

“Florence is willing to go anywhere or do 
anything at any hour of the day or night. She 
is like a Fourth of July skyrocket. She is as 
wide-awake as a ten-year-old on the Saturday 
the circus comes to town. Her husband is also 
perpetually weary. I’m sure that is what first 
caused Florence and me to take a second look 
at each other. The look between a man and a 
woman that counts. Back when our two fam- 
ilies were spending weekends together, the 
youngsters would eat and then run out to 
play. At that point Ralph would promptly 
collapse on the sofa while Doris dozed in a 
chair. Florence and I would put on some rec- 
ords and dance. 

“Tast night I planned for Doris and me to 
celebrate our anniversary in a city night club. 
We wound up at a neighborhood movie. 
Florence looks like a million dollars in her 
clothes. Doris automatically ruins the style of 
anything she puts on. She didn’t notice last 
night the sweater I gave her was cashmere. She 
didn’t bother to change to an appropriate 
skirt and there was a run in her stocking. I 


would like to be proud of the appearance of 
my wife. 

“Maybe it’s wrong, but I can’t help enjoy- 
ing Florence’s gaiety and high spirits. At 
times we’ve grabbed each other by the hand 
and laughed ourselves sick at a funny happen- 
ing on the street or a funny remark made by 
one of my customers. Florence will listen end- 
lessly to me talk about my work even though I 
doubt she understands the fine points of sell- 
ing. She isn’t capable and efficient like Doris. 
She doesn’t know how to work, her house- 
keeping isn’t extra, and nobody would ever 
describe her as a wonderful mother. Our boy 
and girl are the best behaved and best dressed 
in the block. Her kids are wild Indians and 
often they are downright shabby. 


i know Florence lacks Doris’ fine qualities, 
but I can’t get her out of my head or my heart. 
Anything and everything brings Florence to my 
mind. The smell of her perfume on another 
woman. Passing a street cart of flowers and 
recalling the boot Florence got the day I 
bought her a handful of daisies. She now calls 
daisies ‘our’ flower. Doris accepted my roses 
last night with no change of expression, with- 
out remembering I gave her pink roses at our 
engagement party. Several nights ago around 
three A.M., too restless for bed, I was listening 
to the radio in our living room. A disk jockey 
put on Stardust. I thought about the way 
Florence sounds singing that song. In the dark 
of the living room, I could hear her voice, see 
her image, and feel the tears roll down my 
face. 

“I can remember the promises I’ve made 
Doris—and then broken—as well as she can. 
I have tried to forget Florence and make 
something of my marriage, believe me. The 
prospect of losing my two kids torments me 
daily. 1am so badgered by my conscience that 
I am practically insane. My sales record—I 
used to enjoy selling—has plummeted. I’ve al- 
ready been warned by my boss. If I don’t soon 
unscramble my mixed-up emotions, reach a 
solid decision and stick to it, I’m bound to be 
dropped by my agency. 

“IT will never meet a better woman than 
Doris. I will never meet a better companion 
than Florence. I’ve lost my capacity to think. 
What do you think I should do?” 


The Marriage Counselor Says: 


“Naturally I didn’t te// Paul what course of 
conduct to pursue. Our job is to help our 
clients find their own way. I strongly sus- 
pected—on the basis of one significant piece 
of evidence—that Paul had already made the 
important decision. We humans are likely to 
do what we want to do, whenever possible. If 
Paul had really desired to leave his family, get 
a divorce and marry Florence, he would have 
moved out of his home long before he and 
Doris came to the Institute for advice. 

“The first time Doris walked into my office 
I must confess I had an_ unprofessional 
thought: ‘Gee, I hardly blame the husband for 
feeling restive.’ Doris’ lackadaisical eye, her 
don’t-care dress, the very way she flopped 
down in a chair as though she never proposed 
to get up, seemed to sap my own energy. How- 
ever, it soon developed that Doris had been a 
lively young girl at one time, and that she 
had a quick, intelligent mind. Indeed, her I.Q. 
was higher than Paul’s, although he was a 
college graduate. 

“Paul, despite the life of deceit he was un- 
happily and stubbornly leading, had an un- 
usual degree of integrity. Most men who find 
themselves in his position turn defensive. 
When Paul became charmed by Florence he 
wasn’t automatically blinded to her failings 
and to Doris’ virtues, as so often happens. 
Also, he understood the weakness in his own 
personality—to a point. 

“Paul was outgoing and friendly, tolerant in 
company and among strangers. He was startled 
when psychological tests revealed he was ex- 
ceedingly critical of those close to him—in 
this case, Doris. The youngest in a large fam- 
ily, Paul had been clucked at and ordered 
around by five older brothers and sisters. 
When Doris was an inexperienced bride, he 
had dumped on her the same type of instruc- 
tions, lectures, complaints, and so on, that 
had been his lot as a boy. 
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unsingwear 


NYLON TRICOT PANTIES 


styled for comfort and ila 


with La-ce-lastic waistband 





Tailored Brief with nylon elastic leg trim. 
White, pink, blue, yellow. Sizes 4-7; $1.50; 
sizes 8-9; $1.75; size 10; white only, $1.75. 





“Baby Doll” Pantie with lace elastic 
leg trim. White, cream, pink, blue, yellow, 
black. Sizes 4-7; $1.95; sizes 8-9; $2.50. 





French-cut Pantie with flare leg for 





easy, comfortable fit. White and pink, 
Sizes 3 to7; $1.95; sizes 8 and 9; $2.50. 
Sturdy, run-proof nylon tricot 
With heat-resistant, featherlight 
waistband of exclusive, airy elastic 
nylon lace that wears and wears 
Generously cut for smooth fit 
G-i-v-e with your every motion 
Petal-soft for easy comfort 

Easy to wash... quick to dry 
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““Some young wives would have rebelled on 
the spot, but Doris was gentle-natured and 


accustomed to putting out a great deal of 


effort to cater to an invalid sister and earn the 
approval of a stern, joyless mother. Loving 
her husband and vastly impressed by his ‘big 
city’ knowledge and manners, Doris willingly 
threw all her strength and energy into satisfy- 
ing Paul’s demands. She failed. Continued 
failures shattered her confidence, destroyed 
her self-esteem. Instead of becoming more 
socially adept under Paul’s anxious, insistent 
prodding, she became less so. The neatly 
turned out girl he married changed into 
the listless wife who neither knew nor cared 





Faton’s ¢ pen Stock Letter Pap. rs are all-time, all-occasion 
classics. A wide selection awaits your choice. Paper and 
matehir 5 enve lope s sold si parate ly: both are alw ays available, 
wheréver you areyt Shown: Randomvesve and Calais Ripple PINE 
—each only $1 a box of paper, 55¢ a package of envelopes. ) 
EATON PAPER CORPO L\TIONS & 3 PITTSHIR 
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If your quest be beauty... 


how she looked. Once Doris was convinced 
she couldn’t win in the game of pleasing Paul, 
she stopped trying. The smallest social chal- 
lenge sent her to bed, exhausted. 

““At my advice, Doris visited her physician 
and had a complete examination. There was 
no physical reason for the chronic fatigue 
which plagued her, nor did her hard work at 
home and on her job explain the need of 
eleven hours’ sleep at a stretch. Doris’ weari- 
ness was neurotic. She was escaping into sleep 
from the problems and dissatisfactions of her 
life and her marriage. She was, literally, 
paralyzed by her feelings of inadequacy. In 
one sense, as I pointed out to Doris, she had 
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rejected her husband before he rejected her by 
turning to another woman. For a while it was 
hard for her to believe me. Doris considered 
herself an ideal wife—and it is true she com- 
petently managed a rugged, double-barreled, 
job-home assignment. Nevertheless, it was 
patent she had failed Paul. 

“‘She had lost interest in him and his activi- 
ties; their sexual relationship had lapsed. 
The medical examination was important not 
only in establishing the neurotic origin of 
Doris’ chronic fatigue. There proved to be a 
physical reason why she shrank from Paul’s 
love. During the birth of her second child 
her cervix had been damaged. A sexual rela- 
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tionship was painful to her. § 

too dejected in spirit to confid(\y§ | 
either Paul or a physician. Mind\y 
paired the damage. The couple |, 
their sexual relationship on a mt\yj 
ant basis. i 

“From the first, I believed thi), 
not live with himself if he desert||p 
his children for the glamorous |\» 
had, it seemed to me, a conseil|s 
high. Paul fancied he was stay) 
marriage solely for the sake of 
The fact was, Doris herself posse 
of character and temperament w 
As soon as he admitted this, Pa 
make something of his marriage 
self of his obsession for Florence 
evict visions of the other wo 
thinking, I suggested Paul balan 
ties in Doris he most admired—h¢ 
stability, efficiency—against the 
ble qualities in Florence. Paul fe 
to ponder Florence’s irrespor 
difference to Ralph’s comfort 2 
mind—would she someday be fai 
different to a second husband ?—< 
neglect of her two youngsters. 
went in late at night to replace the 
his small son, Paul acknowledge 
that he could not stomach Flor 
disregard of her children’s wé 
quickly, the scales were tipped in 
Gradually—an obsession is not 
quer—images of Florence fade 
thinking. 

“When Paul recognized how 
had reduced Doris’ stock of confi 
vanishing point, he made amend 
ened his tart tongue, tried to treat 
as tactfully as he treated with prosy 
mobile buyers. A few kind words p# 
dends. A single compliment and 
bloomed; the alteration in her 
which I observed on her weekly 
office, was astonishing. Paul 
pick out most of Doris’ clothes, 
her along to the stores—surely o 
courtesy—and consulted her taste 
erences. Overnight her long-do 
of style was revived. 

“Enormously grateful and 
Doris studied the specific needs 
particular man and applied herself 
those needs. Because her cousin . 
same city, she and Paul had no} 
difficulties. Doris made a finaneil 
ment with her cousin. Whenever | 
to go out for an evening—perha 
twice a week—they go out. As arul 
day nights, they invite a crowd to 
Doris stays up until the door closes 
last lagging guest. 




























































A juggling of her schedule o 
complished almost a miracle in the 
creased happiness for both her 
Doris’ drowsiness diminished 
learned of its neurotic origin. Bu 
must rise at six A.M. While Paul can li¢ 
nine, she does need more nightti 
he. She gets it too. After Paul leave: 
in the evening and she puts her yo 
bed, Doris curls up on the sofa and 
the alarm clock rings at nine ia 
fifteen minutes before Paul’s return 
her the time to freshen her lipstick 
hair and look her best for a hal 
husband. 

“Usually she and Paul sit down! 
evening snack she has prepared. |W 
over the events of his business day} 
When they get to bed it is often Ma 
they retire together. This schedule 
backbreaker for many wives. Dony 
takes the inconvenience in her strid 
the satisfaction of knowing she is a 
wife. 

“She and Paul share another, 
pected satisfaction. Their two young 
feeling the strain in the household) 
there were no open signs of dissensi 
mother and father. But as Doris s 
not long ago, “Children always 
and Paul now rejoice in a successf 
and take pride in being successful 





Editors’ Note: This case history was 
condensed from actual records by 
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‘\|oN-MERINGUE TARTS 


‘ | tart shells. Remove them from 
ie ol, and place on a baking sheet 
‘© filling. Mix together in a sauce- 
>'s sugar, 6 tablespoons cornstarch 
, non salt. Add 2 cups boiling water 
son grated lemon rind. Cook over 
( ytirring constantly, until thickened. 
‘id oking and stirring for about 20 
| until no taste of cornstarch re- 
" cove from heat. Add 4 cup butter 
; : y2. Pour the hot mixture gradually 
. i ly beaten egg yolks and 26 cup 
{ which have been mixed together. 
q 1 | ooth and well blended. Return to 
“Zw to become steaming hot again, 
9 revent scorching. Now fill the tart 
“Wake in a hot oven, 400° F., for 5 
i ‘more. Remove from the oven and 
“t/a meringue made with the 3 egg 
s/n stiff with 6 tablespoons sugar. 
'a/oderate oven, 350° F., for 10 to 12 
“ ptil delicately browned. 
‘ie: Make the same filling as for 
¢qgue tarts, but pour into a baked 
>'Bake just 5 minutes in a hot oven, 
with the same meringue, and bake 


‘ial time as 
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LATE 
‘E CAKE 
aie shorten- 
| ups sugar, 
sar gradu- 
yt light and 
‘ifvour sugar 
‘tice. It pays 
1) teaspoons 
irl teaspoon 
eract. Sift 3 
kd our with 4 
jos baking 
d 1% tea- 
s¢) three times. Add alternately to 
i ixture with 1 cup milk. Beat until 
_ Jat 6 egg whites stiff and fold in care- 
3 I’ve so often told you. Just fold, 
li, baby’s crib blanket. You know? 
© bottoms of two 9”, 114”-deep 
«pans. Line bottoms with greased 
de batter between the two. Bake in 
‘aly hot oven, 375° F., for 30—35 min- 
¢n their pans 5 minutes. Turn out on 
“ove the paper and cool. Frost with 
p'e chocolate icing. (But this one is 
..t least some of you think so, in- 
) 
© |Uares unsweetened chocolate. Beat 
Gs until very thick. Add 14 cups 
41p milk and 1 1% tablespoons butter 
ene. Cook in a heavy saucepan over 
ect heat, stirring constantly. (Watch 
or it loves to do naughty.) Bring to 
3 1 minute. Remove from the heat. 
iH} melted chocolate, a pinch of salt 
“spoons vanilla. Beat until it will 
| ly and do as it’s told. Put the layers 
‘)th a good layer of icing, then frost 
Sad top of the cake. This chocolate 
$a gloss, stays soft and doesn’t run 
2 place. And it’s good rich eating. 
Yon this cake. Good on other things 
dd éclairs and ladyfinger jobs and on 
ighly recommended. 





real face. 








HAM HASH 


' quantities of ham scraps and cold 
‘itoes, chopped fine. If I have a green 
‘chop that too. Chop fine enough 
ld 3 cups, and an equal amount of 
ied potatoes. Add | green pepper, 
About 12 cup). Place in a skillet and 
l 2 cups milk. Cook, uncovered, over 
/tirring occasionally lest it “‘scorch,”’ 
2arly as thick asa croquette mixture. 


If you want to know what a lady is 
really like, don’t look at her; for she back into the hot 
may be too clever for you. Don’t look 
at the men around her, for they may 
be too silly about her. But look at 
some other woman who is always 
near her, especially one who is under 
her! You will see in that mirror her 


The Omnibus of Father Brown 
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RECIPES 
(See pages 82 and 83) 


Add salt and pepper to taste and | tablespoon 
butter for seasoning. Whata dish! Hamis ham, 
and it’s that wonderful flavor we’re after. And 
this, 'm telling you, is the grandest ham hash 
known on this planet. 


CHICKEN PIE 


Always be sure to have plenty of chicken and 
plenty of gravy. Buy a 6-pound chicken or a 
6-pound capon. Wash and clean chicken. Put 
into a large kettle or stewing pan. Partially 
cover the chicken with cold water (about 2 
quarts). Add a few stalks celery with leaves, a 
few sprigs parsley, 1 small onion, sliced, and 1 
bay leaf. Simmer 1—1 4 hours, or until meat is 
tender enough to fall from bones. Remove 
from broth, remove skin, and separate all meat 
from bones. Keep meat in large pieces—never 
cut it up fine. Return bones to broth and sim- 
mer again about | hour. Strain and cool broth. 
Be sure to skim off every speck of fat. Blend to 
a smooth roux a thickening of 6 tablespoons 
flour and 6 tablespoons butter or margarine. 
Heat broth. Gradually add 3 cups broth to 


flour and butter or margarine. Cook and stir 


until thick and smooth. Season circumspectly 
with 1% teaspoons salt and % teaspoon pep- 
per. Nothing more. If 
there’s a single lump, 
strain the gravy. Put 
the chicken portions 


gravy and turn into a 
casserole. Cover with 
a biscuit crust, fitting 
it carefully around the 
edges and pricking or 
slitting the top. Bake 
in a hot oven, 450° F., 
until crust is brown 
and done. Don’t let 
the crust lean too 
heavily on the chicken 
part. Some people set 
a cup in the center of the dish to bolster up the 
crust, but I don’t. Somehow it always acts 
pretty for me, so I don’t have to. 

In this case we made biscuits and topped our 
pie with the biscuits, leaving plenty more to 
serve with the gravy. Now one word about 
biscuits. (You know there are some pretty fine 
mixes, don’t you? Save time, save—well, 
save.) But, making them from scratch, don’t 
handle the dough too much. Don’t be afraid of 
the baking powder; this dough needs to be 
hoisted to be light. Roll as if you were walking 
on eggs. And bake your biscuits before you’re 
ready to serve your pie. Have the chicken 
bubbling hot, cover it with the hot biscuits and 
get it on the table. Extra biscuits are wonderful 
eaten with extra gravy, if your gravy is the 
kind I make. Best part of the whole works. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


POACHED FILLET OF SOLE 
WITH SEA-FOOD SAUCE 


First make a sauce: Remove the meat from 2 
small or 1 large cold boiled lobster—and get 
the smaller ones if you can. Even 3 of these 
won’t irk you any. Cut into pieces—not too 
small, about as you’d cut it for a Newburg. 
Cook 2 pounds fresh shrimp in water to cover, 
adding 3—4 lemon slices, 1 onion, /% bay leaf, a 
piece of celery, a sprig of parsley and salt and 
pepper to the water. (If fresh shrimp don’t 
abound in your brook, the frozen ones do right 
well.) Shell and devein the shrimp. if it’s fresh 
Ones you’re using. The others save all those 
goings-on. Make | !2 quarts good rich smooth 
cream sauce, using 6 tablespoons butter or 
margarine, 6 tablespoons flour, 3 cups milk 
and 3 cups cream. Season with 11% teaspoons 
paprika, 2! teaspoons salt and a little pepper. 
Add the shrimp and lobster and cook in the 
top of the double boiler over hot water until 
the flavor of the sauce is all nicely blended and 
it thickens to the consistency of heavy cream. 
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CELESTE 5-piece 
place setting 11.95 | 


Almost everyone recognizes at first sight Syracuse’ 


special beauty and quality. It’s so obvious — from warm, 


glowing design and color to superb smoothness and lustre. 


But it’s the hidden quality — remarkable hardness 


and strength — that makes Syracuse yours to enjoy 
every meal, every day. And it all costs so little! 
Experience and research over the 
years have shown Syracuse how to 


make finer china—less expensive. 


FREE Portfolio 

of Syracuse patterns 
in full color 

... hints. on 
choosing, using 
and caring for 
your china. Send 
for your copy 
today. Syracuse 
China, Dept. J2-56 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 





DORIAN 
5-piece place setting 16.95 


Prices slightiy higher 
west of the Rockies 





CORONET 
5-piece place setting 16.95 


SYRACUSE, 


Braid that works for a luring! 


PATRICIA 
5-piece place setting 12.95 
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wear 
longer, too... — 
just like 
Cannon 
towels 
and 
sheets 
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In all ie te ae cream like 


LUXURIA 








Not only is it a magnificent cleanser, reaching 
deep, lifting out every vestige of dirt and old Se > 
make-up, and doing it with a delicate touch... ———— 
but Luxuria is so much more...a cream so 
lusciously rich it feels like melted velvet... 
beautifies as it cleanses...works wonders on 
the throat and about the eyes. If you could 
have only one preparation to guard your beauty, 
Luxuria Cream should be your choice. So 
discover Luxuria...and its surprisingly modest 
price... for yourself. ; 
At better cosmetic counters every where. $1.2 5 plus tax. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 


NEW YORK + PARIS - LONDON - TORONTO 


Thin it if it gets too thick, and stir it all the 
time it is cooking. Don’t run off and fry 
doughnuts now! This sauce will keep right in 
the double boiler, and be heated up, comes the 
time to use it. Have it hot. 

Now take 2/4 pounds fillet of flounder, and 
this will give you 8 good-sized rolls. Choose 
the large fillets. They are easier to roll. Split 
them down the center. They’re the easiest 
things to manage, and the fishman sends them 
neatly boned. Begin at the larger end of the 
fillet and roll it up, putting in a little extra 
piece if the fillet seems too small. Fasten each 
fillet with a toothpick. Place in a frying pan 
with 114 cups milk, 11% cups water, 2 tea- 
spoons salt and a little pepper. Simmer gently 


A DANCE !S LIKE HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 
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this had been exhausted, ice cream would be 
rushed to the scene. 

A committee on decorations was appointed, 
to take care of such important matters as 
confetti and serpentine and crepe-paper stream- 
ers, and to see that all the balloons were blown 
up. And finally, and most importantly, this 
committee would have to sit with the members 
of all the other committees to contribute their 
most serious thought and effort to the larger 
committee on entertainment. 

The awful specter of failure would hang 
over the dance from the moment of its incep- 
tion up to the very end. A dance was in some 
ways like hollandaise sauce. If the emulsion 
didn’t take place at once, no amount of later 
beating would bring it about. The best initial 
precaution to take was to plan a program so 
exhausting that no one would ever have a 
chance to sit down or even rest for a moment. 
The ideal arrangement, of course, would be 
to have policemen placed around the ballroom 
with clubs, to see to it that the boys didn’t 
gravitate to one another in their black coats 
like iron filings on a magnetic field, but since 
this scheme was rather impractical and would 
undoubtedly make it difficult to persuade the 
boys to come to another dance, the next most 
satisfactory arrangement was to set a killing 
pace, like George Abbott directing a Broad- 
way musical, with a Paul Jones to start things 
off, and with games and stunts and prize 
dances following in such immediate sequence 
afterward that no one would ever quite know 
what had hit him. (“But remember,” the 
ladies kept saying to one another grimly, “it’s 
supposed to be fun!’’) 

The first duty of the first and most im- 
portant committee was to go over the lists, 
kept so faithfully through the years, with 
addresses and other pertinent details (such 
as who was married to whom, and what her 
new name was) kept up to date more scrupu- 
lously than the credit file of a department 
store. The county and the city would be 
turned inside out for victims. Not that the 
files were wanting in names; the tragedy of 
the lists, as it always had been since the begin- 
ning of time with such lists, was the dearth 
of young men. The committee girded itself for 
action, hardened its heart, stopped up its ears, 
and delivered its ultimatum. Under no circum- 
stances were girls to be invited in an equal 
number with young men. There just had to be 
more boys. Even with everything else being 
equal, with the killing pace set, with everyone 
swept along on a wave of hysterical pleasure, 
there were always complications. Young men 
had a lamentable habit of wanting to congre- 
gate in the locker rooms, for instance. Or some 
might go to pieces under the strain, or faint 
and have to be carried out. But no matter 
what happened, no girl must be left unat- 
tended, either on the floor or off, for a single 
moment. Under this intolerable circumstance 
even the prettiest girl had been known to take 
root on the spot and go to seed, right before 
the anguished eye of the beholder. 

The committee sat. The names of the chosen 
were culled from the lists. To inform these 


invited guests of the unusually grave nature of 


the whole affair, the invitations were to be 
written out by hand, all sixty-five of them, by 
the ladies of the committee. They would read 
like a subpoena, or like a last summons from 
beyond. They would say, in finest script, ““The 
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10 minutes—or until the fish js 
cooked through. Baste the tops oj 
with the hot liquid now and then, 
Take the fish out with a broad spa 
dlecake turner and drain it well. Tg 
toothpicks when you have the fillets 
on their serving platter. The rolled- 
hold its shape all right. If it does 
sharply to it, and it will get back 
belongs. It’s a very amenable fis 
flounder. Pour the sea-food sauce ¢ 
be sure some lobster claws show a 
serve the whole thing very hot. Ga 
platter with small clusters of grape: 
like fruit. Most any goes well. But t. 
are sort of special. Very cold and q 


Committee of the County Junior / 
requests the pleasure of your comfy 
Subscription Dance, to be held on} 
of ——” The envelope would bed 
given names of the summoned for y 
moving hand had writ, and Gog 
pal Tory, let us say, receiving this hi 
document addressed to Mr. Torrene 
Cummings, II, would feel a chill com} 
heart, and a constriction at his throat 
he knew, meant dinner clothes, t sf 
had crossed the great divide, this 
for him, the Biblical injunction, “f i] 
young man, in thy youth,” had bi 
porarily suspended. 
In addition to the young people fi 
all this general hilarity was being 
invitations would go out also toa 
selected number of aging but uni 
respectable relatives, who would 
importuned in advance to add the 
their presence at the scene and in 
line. The men must be of a certa 
give the proper note of authority; 
sit restless and unsmiling on the si 
torn with reluctance from their 
their Kiplinger Letters; but this 
of them, and their ladies would 
it. They would be those favorite 
had remembered birthdays, and | 
baked cookies to send away to I 
school; they would wear flowe 
dresses, possibly of chiffon. And | 
the Reverend Doctor Witherspoon 
Witherspoon would be asked. It 
be grown-up, somehow, with him aro 
cause he had always known, and you 
ways known that he knew, by hi 
implicit respect even when you 
child, that someday you would be 
And last in the planning, but fil 
sequence of events, there would beas 
small dinner parties before the da 
town for those who were driving 
dance, in the country for those 
already be there as house guests. 
be terribly grown-up dinner parties, | 
one planned for our house, with | i 
silver polished, and grandmother's chil 
Clarence, who did the heavy cleaning 
put on his white jacket and serve at th 
just as he did at dinner parties for 
ups, and in the parlor before dinner th 
ladies and gentlemen would forgathe 
glass of sherry. 
It was to be a fearsome occasion in 
was all to be like something out of TI 
or a dream, or a nightmare. But te 
doomed victims, meanwhile, pursue 
blissful ways, all unaware. 


The house guest at the Marshes’ was 
Betsy Brice, and she had taken the f 
Goggle’s affections formerly held } 
known to her intimates as Liz the Bra 
that Liz the Brain had been supplante 
out a struggle. The year before, W 
father’s office had transferred him te 
Liz had been dragged away and 1 
in a school in Switzerland with all the 
siasm of a Christian slave being také 
captivity. From there she had bom 
Goggle with violet-scented missiles sent 
wings of the air mail, blowing hot, no 
pleading, demanding; being haugh 
meek by turn; the captive princess @ 
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ve, in what was undoubtedly the 

ess operation in the entire history 
_ 3, With Goggle it was out of sight, 
pinid. With Goggle you really couldn’t 
sayjhat a bird in the hand was worth 
n 2 bush. Goggle would have said, 
at t he The whole affair had ended on 
er }successful note of renunciation and 
ur. She keeps writing me about some 
h ty she met,”’ Goggle said, yawning, 
 jll one more of the unanswered, 
ented letters over his shoulder. “She 
re shook about him.” 











y jice was a very different kettle of 
adci. Whenever I was gloomy or de- 


-s| looked like a child; in a strapless 
ig pwn she looked like a woman. But 
“ere interchangeable without notice; 
be a child in the strapless evening 
a a woman in blue jeans. She played 
: s with enthusiasm, without self- 
1 less, and looking at her, | would say 
te! I think I could face it for Goggle if 
 sneone like Betsy,’ meanwhile keep- 
y gers crossed in my pocket. 
id met the summer before, and now 
seas season their passion had 
n alarming stage of physical vio- 
incbedy was always stealing some- 
fyn somebody—a handkerchief, or a 
or scarf, or something—followed by 
which generally 
with Betsy cornered, breathless and 
penned in by 
anly chest and 
“You're 
e!” Betsy would 
elight, in a tone 
vinced no one, 
made you feel 
ight add, “Do 














rt of courtship 
ried on only out 
nm; when they 
e together I don’t know what they 
ably discussed batting averages in 
nal League. 


day of the Subscription Dance, as 
was being swept and garnished for 
r party and the guests, Betsy came 
the Marshes’ to “help’’—that am- 
yword which covers a multitude of 
ins. The house was filled with the 
d the sounds of holiday, including 
i) Of the vacuum cleaner which Clar- 
running, and the music of Benny 
11s Concert at Carnegie Hall, which 
(2d up to full volume on the phono- 
drown out the sound of the vacuum 
‘Poor, harried Kate was engaged in 
tion called Picking Things Up and 
© hem Away, an endless task which 
ler the heading of that woman’s work 
ea done. Exposed surfaces, such 
ole in the hall, had a way of attract- 
Its, especially when Goggle was home, 
‘zloves and ice skates and old letters 
boxes things had come in and soft- 
ttles and phonograph records. Kate 
ked out a more or less scientific ap- 
0 this phenomenon. Things to be 
‘way were thrown away, things which 
downstairs were put away, and things 
‘longed upstairs were ranged in neat 
$ on the stairs. It was impossible to 
tairs without hearing from the parlor 
ning room or the kitchen that ringing 
in, “Don’t go up empty-handed!” 
» that Betsy had come to “help,” I 
‘inspoken conviction that new things 
1 in the same places to be picked up 
“away as fast as the things in those 
ere picked up and put away. 
chtime we ate in the kitchen, a pickup 
>cause of all the things still to be done 
sed up and put away. Everyone just 
he wanted from whatever the refrig- 
id to offer. Usually this meant a sand- 
some kind, but Goggle lunched on a 
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A woman seldom asks ad- 
vice before she has bought 
her wedding clothes. 
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bowl of cold, congealed noodles, a box of 


saltines, buttered, and three raw carrots. Betsy 
was dieting. The reason for this eluded under- 
standing, but everyone else was dieting, she 
explained, and she was worried about her 
waistline, an imaginary and arbitrary circle, 
like the equator, not visible to the naked eye. 
And so Betsy had just a “‘snack’’—a banana 
and a slice of Christmas fruitcake with some 
cold hard sauce from the refrigerator—so she 
wouldn’t have to worry about calories. Clar- 
ence was called from the vacuum cleaner to 
join us, but he appeared to be unable to eat. 
He held a cup of coffee with one hand, and 
his stomach with the other, and his cheerful 
Negro face was bursting with unrelieved 
laughter. 

“But I’m never going to get married,” 
Goggle said, his mouth full of cold noodles. 
“Would it be fair to all the other girls if I tied 
myself down to one? I ask ya.” 

“I don’t believe I can bear to look at the 
dress again,” Kate said with despair. “If I 
had anything else to wear at all I would leave 
it right where it is, with Mrs. Alsop.” 

“Ha,” Betsy said, her voice slightly muffled 
by reason of the blob of hard sauce which she 
was holding on her tongue to soften, “‘all any 
girl has to do is just crook her little finger and 
you come running. Just like this,’ she said, 
crooking her little finger. “‘Men!”’ 

“[’m sure it will be all right, dear,’ I 
said, in my best soothing tone. “You always 
look wonderful. It doesn’t matter what you 
wear.” 

“Sure,” Goggle said. “I wanna spread my- 
self around. Give ’em all a break. That’s my 
motto.” 

“Not that anybody will be looking at me,” 
Kate said, “with all those pretty girls around. 
That’s some consolation.... 
Clarence, do try toeat some- 
thing. Youll need your 
strength.” 

“Pity is all I feel for you,” 
Betsy said. “Pity and loath- 
ing. I'm just practicing on 
you anyway until I get my 
full growth. Wait’ll 7 start 
branching out,” she said, 
running her hand down the 
back of her head. 

“You hear that!’ Goggle said. “‘Women!”’ 

“Men!” Betsy said. ““Ha!”’ She grabbed for 
Goggle and he leaped up from the table and 
ran into the dining room, with Betsy after him. 

“Goggle!” Kate called warningly. “Don’t 
go away! There are still a million things to do. 
You know that.” 

“Aw, ma!”” Goggle called. “Can’t you let us 
rest even for a minute? We’ll be so worn out 
we won't be able to dance!” 

“You're Aurting me!’ Betsy said. 

“Well, all right, rest then,” Kate called. 
“Rest! Sit down and keep quiet! [ll give you 
ten minutes and then we'll go on to the next 
thing on the list.” 


—ADDISON 
The Spectator 


This was my cue to get out of the way and 
back to my study, so I drank down my tea 
and went up the back stairs, passing through 
the sound barrier of Benny Goodman music 
in the stair well. knowing that it was hopeless 
to think of any concentrated work in this 
atmosphere. But | sat there at my desk for a 
while. I heard Kate go out to Mrs. Alsop, the 
dressmaker, and | heard her come back, and 
I waited as long as I could stand my isolation, 
and then I went to find her. 

She was in our bedroom. She was standing 
in front of the cheval glass, wearing a long, 
slim dress of silver cloth, looking so beautiful 
at that moment, at that year of her life, that 
I caught my breath and just stood there, 
dumb, doltishly, like a schoolboy, as if I saw 
her again for the first time. 

Kate did not turn away from the glass. 
“It’s hopeless—absolutely hopeless,’ she 
said, in a tone of resignation and despair. 
“T could just die.” 

“You look perfectly beautiful,” I said. 
“You are, without doubt, the most beautiful 
woman in the world.” 

“| don’t suppose I can blame Mrs. Alsop 
for all of it,’ Kate said, not hearing me, 
unable to tear her eyes away from the spec- 
tacle of herself in the mirror. “It’s a dress you 
simply can’t dress down,” she said, using her 





baffling escalator clause, ‘‘and if I dress it up 
it will just look pretentious.” 

“Dear,” I said, “look at me.” 

Kate turned to look at me absently. 

“You look perfectly beautiful,’’ I said. 

Kate smiled, a patient, sad little smile. 
“You're sweet, dear,” she said. “It will just 
have to do. And now as long as you are here 
you'd better try on your dinner jacket.” 

I groaned. Why bother to try on a dinner 
Jacket that was made to fit me? Why can’t 1 
just wait until I have to get dressed for the 
evening ? But Kate had brought out the suit 


in its bag from the cleaner, and I sighed, and 
stripped off my clothes, and stepped into the 
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pants of my Tuxedo, and stood up, and —— 
“It must have shrunk,” I said. 

“‘T’ve been telling you to try it on!”’ Kate said. 

I sucked in my abdomen and with a superior 
effort buttoned the top button and, ho!ding 
my breath, took my place in front of the 
cheval glass. The small, odd noise I heard 
behind me was Kate trying to smother her 
giggles. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” she said, gasping, “but 
you really do look like a bag tied in the 
middle.” 

“Thanks,” I said bitterly. I had already 
survived one rude shock that week. Putting on 
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sy@ to go out to dinner one evening, 
-{ /da difficult time with the collar. 
; buttoned I could put my finger 
i, and if I pulled my tie tighter it 




















































this Egyptian cotton,” I said, 
“Tt stretches, or something.”’ But 


se as Goggle’s name tape, and the 
e <2 larger than mine. Now I stared 
if joomily in the cheval glass, my 
bu ing out like blubber over the top 
ned and painful button. I would 
z-shaped, I reflected, with my 


me solve the problem. If I put 
merbund, I could unbutton the 
and my flaccid muscles could rise 
ir enile comfort. Anyway, the jacket 
e, | was happy to discover. 

k very handsome, dear,” Kate 
sj cially in black. It sets off the gray 
ples.” 


a) to her warningly. 

shed. “I don’t know whether I 
trouble with you or with Goggle, 
¢ ready to go anywhere.” 


sening of the Subscription Dance, 
)| began to fall obligingly. Beyond 
ench doors of the white-and-gold 
ith the crystal chandeliers at the 
1) it looked like a carefully arranged 
ut inside the ballroom all the 
jidable elegance had been reduced 
(/atigable decorations committee to 
comfort. A large fishing net was 
een the chandeliers, filled with 
oons in a variety of colors, and at 
e dance the net was to be released 
dpalloons would fall on the dancers. 
ained prizes: costume-jewelry ear 
= clips for the boys; and half a 
fhem held dollar bills. Goggle and 
‘| been put in charge of this project, 
suffered some delay while scientific 
inflate the balloons had been 
1 what had been meant to be done 
h had become a major produc- 
od off at the very last under Kate’s 
ction by a crew of scarlet-faced 
ng their lungs out. But there it was 
eb filled with balloons, and it looked 
«js it had been intended to look. 
of colored crepe paper were also 
the chandeliers to the wall cor- 
nake the ballroom look like the 
ficircus tent, although this, too, had 
omplished without some emer- 
it. The girls had been put in charge 
ect, “but I found all of them with 
5 off, turning somersaults in the 


p to the club to check on tHem in 
of the afternoon. But everything 
iow. Everything was in place. 


2 chairs around the room the spon- 
| the favorite aunts smiled, and 
iheir uncomfortable but gratifying 
1 to past small urchins, not seen for 
now suddenly appeared in Tuxedoed 
as elegant and relaxed as clothing- 
ies, or to snub-nosed little girls, 

in white strapless evening gowns 
irts. Every girl there seemed to be 
white strapless evening gown with 
. When Betsy had appeared for 


skirt, my aging eyes had felt as 
3 if they had been bathed in boric 
hen I met her in the hall she had 
‘nd made a face, and said, even be- 


sk. | hold it up with thumbtacks.”’ 
ad played like a heavenly chorus, 


was the same tempo, the same beat, 
Club shuffle of my salad days. The 
’ played were the same, too, the hit 
the twenties and thirties—Tea for 
Stardust, and Under a Blanket o1 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes—giving 
me and our contemporaries the 
| fatuous feeling that the pace we 
our youth had never been excelled, 


. 


and all our children could do was try to live 
up to it. The bandsmen were going through 
their bag of tricks and special effects. The lit- 
tle felt hats had been thrown out to the boys, 
and were promptly confiscated by the girls, 
and when the tempo gave even the faintest 
hint of lagging, another Paul Jones was an- 
nounced, and for this some of the girls took 
off their shoes, sweeping quickly to the gilt 
chairs along the wall to deposit them in 
patient laps; and we would sit there like old- 
clothes dealers, holding the little shells with 
the tall, narrow heels, while on the floor the 
girls whirled about noiselessly in their stock- 
ing feet under the full skirts, their short curls 
flying, their faces glowing, the little jewels 
gleaming at their ears and at their throats; 
with the boys perspiring manfully, leading 
the pattern of the dance with the grace of 
young athletes, their damp hair tousled, their 
black ties askew, their shirt fronts wilted, 
their broad young shoulders firm and straight 
under the black broadcloth of their jackets. 
The happy din! The music and the laughter, 
and the calling back and forth, with the girls 
flying from one partner to the next, swift and 
light, like birds of white plumage on a migra- 
tory flight to a climate of pleasure, which was 
always right there in the arms of the next 
partner. 

There had been only one bad moment: 
when we had learned, early in the evening, 
that even the tireless bandsmen would need 
at least one intermission of twenty minutes, 
and I had sped home in the car through the 
crystal, falling snow to get records for the 
club phonograph. When | burst into the house 
it seemed still warm with the diminishing 
memory of the dinner party, the air fragrant 
with the scent of pine boughs and the Christ- 
mas tree, the fires dying in rosy coals on the 
hearths in the dining room and the parlor. 
Clarence was clearing the table, looking dazed 
and a little sad. “‘It seems like only yesterday 
they were little children,’ he said, stopping, 
holding a dessert plate in his hand. “It was 
only yesterday,” I said, feeling suddenly as 
dazed and as sad as he was, and I detoured 
to the sideboard in the dining room, where I 
poured a thimble of brandy for each of us, 
and we stood and drank it together in a silent 
toast, to the children, to ourselves, to youth 
and age, and the world which moves too 
swiftly, and is sometimes too sweet and too 
sad to bear. 

I went on through the hall and the parlor 
toward the library for the phonograph rec- 
ords. The sherry glasses still sat about on the 
small tables in the parlor and I smiled quickly, 
suddenly remembering that wonderfully ridic- 
ulous moment before dinner when the guests 
had gathered as planned, and the sherry had 
been passed, and held for a moment in tenta- 
tive hands, and then downed in convulsive 
draughts, like cough sirup. There had been 


eight young people for dinner, old, old friends 
from nursery-school and day-school days in 
New York, the friends who must not lose one 
another; and seeing their young, solemn, 
familiar faces, I hoped that I would never lose 
them either. 


| was so delighted to see them, so overcome 
with nostalgia and pleasure, that I lost my 
head and tried to talk to them, forgetting that 
it is easier for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven than it is for a seventeen- 
year-old boy to enter into conversation. 
Standing together before dinner, our efforts 
sounded rather like the monthly meeting of 
the Cercle Frangaise, with students in the first 
semester of the language. 

I would start out bravely. ““Are you enjoy- 
ing yourself during the holidays?” I would say. 

NG Aes 

“Do you like it up there at your school?” 

ING SR? 

“Made up your mind yet about college?” 

“No, sir.” 

Silence would fall then while I searched my 
mind wildly for further brilliant conversa- 
tional gambits, trying to avoid such obvious 
clichés as, “Do you think it will rain?” or 
“Have you heard what they say about Dixie?” 

The girls chattered away gaily enough dur- 
ing the sherry ceremony, although mixed con- 
versation was so obviously impossible that I 
wondered if the race would ever survive and 
march on again over this great cleavage 
between the sexes. Betsy held her end up, and 
so did the girl named Doris, with the pretty, 
slim face, and the smooth hair, and the deep 
shyness disguised as sophistication. The other 
strange girl, Lesley by name, did her part, too, 
and last, but most wonderful of all, there was 
little Mary Brown herself, the darling of the 
day school, the shortstop on the boys’ base- 
ball team, grown tall now, and lithe, and beau- 
tiful as Diana, with a freshness about her 
which you could almost feel when she came 
into the room, as if a door were opened on a 
summer day. But Mary wasn’t much help in 
the general conversation because Mary had 
eyes only for Brett, the old bad-boy son of the 
minister, stocky and tough and grave, with a 
full, firm, man’s mouth, and that rebel look 
about him still, and bearing the astonishing 
news, like a young green tree grown from a 
crack in a stone, that he was going to be a 
minister himself, like his father before him. 

At the dinner table Kate and I peered at 
each other desperately through the candles 
and the flowers, from our separate ends of the 
table, stabbing out at either side of ourselves 
with jagged fragments of conversation, our 
hearts leaden, thinking the whole affair a dis- 
mal failure. But at last, bumping along like 
an overloaded plane, we did begin to pick up 
a little speed, waveringly, with flights of wit 
and wisdom coming thicker and faster about 





“You make everything sound so simple—including yourself.” 
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““Guess what happened to John!” and ““Where 
does he go to school?” and “Oh, yes, I know 
Clark Bancroft who goes there!” and “You 
do? Did you ever meet Lisa Simpson when he 
was going with her?” and “Lisa? Then you 
must know Gloria Hackett!’ and so on and 
so on and so on, a pyramid of sticks, or a 
shaky raft, on which the whole party, if not 
air-borne, at least pushed itself out into the 
current, and we sailed blithely along among 
the familiar names, like touchstones between 
the perilous banks of imminent conversational 
collapse, from the roast beef to the meringue. 

(“And imagine having girls in our bed- 
room!” Kate said to me happily, in our room, 
as we pulled ourselves together after dinner 
before starting out to the dance. “I came up- 
stairs and here they all were, laughing and 
talking away in front of my dressing table! 
Oh, the years I’ve waited for this! The years 
of little boys!”’) 


The records got us over the peril of the 
intermission, and the dance went blithely on, 
with only one more river to cross, a Crisis 
which occurred later in the evening during a 
diversion planned by the entertainment com- 
mittee called the balloon dance. In the balloon 
dance each couple was supposed to dance 
with an inflated balloon held between their 
foreheads, and when the balloon fell they were 
disqualified and had to leave the floor. Had 
we thought about this rationally in advance I 
suppose we might have put our foot down 
about it, because even at seventeen Goggle 
still hated to lose any game at all, and did lose 
only, of course, when the other guys wouldn’t 
obey the rules. Since Betsy was of the same 
ilk, between them they won the balloon dance, 
although there were moments when I closed 
my eyes and prayed as the balloon slipped 
down and down and down between the two 
perspiring faces, and Betsy, always the perfect 
helpmate, found it necessary to lean back and 
back, but eventually the balloon was retrieved 
by Goggle with his chin and his chest. 

Pandemonium had broken loose as a result, 
and while the flushed victors claimed their 
prizes, the bandsmen struck up with There’ll be 
a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight, and 
with a cue from Kate, Artie released the 
strings holding the fishnet, and the balloons 
descended, popping like firecrackers amid the 
joyous screams and shouts of the lucky ones 
who found the jewelry or the tie clips or the 
dollar bills. Tory had taken over the serpen- 
tine and the confetti, and a pitched battle 
began while the music played, with the ser- 
pentine thrown high over the chandeliers and 
the streamers of colored crepe paper, so that 
the dancers danced like sea creatures, with 
serpentine trailing from their arms and their 
confetti-dusted hair. 

Kate and I sat down again, in a confusion 
of pleasure. We sat close together, holding 
hands so tightly our fingers ached, and seeing 
us as they danced by at that moment, Betsy 
tore herself away from Goggle, and came 
swiftly to Kate, her face radiant. She stooped 
down, like a bird arrested in flight, and took 
both of Kate’s hands and pressed them to her 
glowing cheeks. 

“I’m so happy I could die,” she said breath- 
lessly. “I’ve never been so happy in my life.” 

“Oh, my dear,’ Kate said. “‘Oh, my dear.” 
And then Betsy stood up and went back to 
the waiting Goggle. 

Kate didn’t turn to look at me, but she 
moved her hand back into mine, and after a 
moment she spoke, with her lovely chin raised 
high, and her face turned toward the dancers 
on the floor. “‘To bring up a child is an act of 
faith,’ she said. And then she turned to me 
quickly, her own face glowing, her eyes bright 
with tears, and she smiled, and she said, “Or 
to bring up a child is like reading a mystery 
story. You never know how it’s going to 
come out until you turn the last page.” 

Out on the floor, Goggle stepped on 
Betsy’s foot, and she stopped and held it, 
standing on one foot with an exaggerated 
grimace of pain. Then she straightened and 
kicked him smartly in the shin with her 
offended toe. Goggle held her to him to steady 
himself for a moment, his ruddy, happy face 
thrown back in shouts of laughter. 

The band began to play Good Night, La- 
dies. END 
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impossible! Far from raising questions in their 
minds, I should think my appearance would 
settle their questions!’ She went on more seri- 
ously, “Anyway, Margaret didn’t hint she 
thought it unseemly. She just wondered if I 
felt up to it, and I said I did, because I do.” 

One advantage of having an academic mind, 
Mike thought with a touch of exasperation, 
was the fact that it enabled one to recognize 
an immovable obstacle. Amanda’s attitude 
toward her pregnancy was certainly an obsta- 
cle. How immovable remained to be seen. 

Of course, he thought, in all fairness to 
Amanda he should remember that when they 
had married, last year, he had promised her 
she need not force herself to conform in every 
way immediately upon arriving in an environ- 
ment so alien to her experience. Possibly many 
of the behavior patterns of the campus, partic- 
ularly of the faculty, seemed to her strange, 
even stuffy. He sighed. Obviously it was up to 
him, as the more mature partner, to compro- 
mise this time. He would detour around 
Amanda’s attitude. He would use finesse. 

“Mike, don’t brood so!’’ Amanda said 
warmly. ““Come out of your shell, and look 
around you—isn’t it beautiful?”’ She patted a 
maple tree on its rough trunk. “What a gallant 
way to end, all golden glory! I think I love fall 
best of all, it’s such fun to scrunch in the 
leaves!” 

And in the winter she likes to go belly- 
whopping down the hill, Mike thought. And in 
the spring she goes looking for pussy willows, 
and in the summer she lies on her back in the 
fields and stares at the clouds. \thadn’t been so 
disturbing last year, when she was slender. 
But now 

In the weeks that followed, Mike often had 
occasion to reflect ruefully on the disad- 
vantages of being the more mature partner in 
a marriage. For one thing, you get absolutely 
no credit for it. Amanda seemed to have no 
idea what strength of character it took to 
accompany her into chapel, or to the art 
museum for a concert, or even to walk with 
her beneath the elms, her pear-shaped figure 
by his side. There was no use discussing it, he 
thought gloomily, and took it upon himself 
to turn down, without consulting her, a 
request that they chaperon the freshman hop. 
Amanda in an evening dress . . . no, he could 
not face it, not before the bright and observ- 
ing eyes of his students. 

He found Saturday mornings exceptionally 
difficult. The house overflowed with small 
girls in brown uniforms. Odd smells pene- 
trated his study; apparently part of the pro- 
gram was to teach them the rudiments of 
cooking. Lunch, therefore, was frequently 
late. And then, one particular Saturday late 
in November, he heard through his closed 
door the following dialogue in childish treble: 

“Oooh, Nancy, you dope, watch out! You 
almost bumped her!” 

“T didn’t either! Anyway, you pushed me.” 

“Well, watch out, for gosh sakes. Youll 
hurt the baby. Gee, Mrs. O’Rourke, aren’t 
you excited? Will you let me hold the baby 
sometime, please?” 

“Me too! Pu-lease ! I won’t drop him!” 

And then he heard Amanda promising yes, 
of course she would, once the baby wasn’t 
brand-new. And then again the high, thin, 
piercing voices of the children: 

“But how do you know when he will get 
born? How do you know he’ll be here before 
Christmas?” 

“Yes, that’s what | don’t get. I just don’t 
get it.” 





A: this point Mike picked up his stack of 
book reports and took refuge in the spare 
bedroom, which was to be the baby’s room. 
He closed the door behind him with a sigh of 


relief. Here he was out of earshot. Here he 
could be himself, Michael O’Rourke, instruc- 
tor in Freshman Composition, Advanced 
Composition and Creative Writing, The Poems 
and Plays of William Shakespeare, and The 
Minor Elizabethan Poets. He looked about 
for a place to put down his papers, and saw 


nothing suitable. In fact, he 


familiar. 


saw nothing 
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Not a month ago, he could swear, this room 
had been papered in an inoffensive, if some- 
what tired, scenic design. Its woodwork had 
been a conservative golden oak, darkened by 
time. Now the walls and the woodwork were 
painted pale blue. The bureau—there had 
been a walnut bureau against this wall—this 
couldn’t be the same one; it was much lower 
than the one he remembered. Also, it was 
pink. The crib, borrowed from the -Elliots 
(Physics I and IT), was now pink. The rocking 
chair and the table, both ‘“‘finds” which 
Amanda had lugged home from the college 
thrift shop, were also pink. There was a scale 
on the table, and a tray with a number of 
glass jars on it. There were piles of what must 
be baby clothes—yes, on closer inspection it 
was obvious they were baby clothes—some 
wrapped in cellophane, some without any 
wrappings, on the bureau. There was also a 
stack of books. Mike leaned closer to inspect 
their titles: Childbirth Without Fear; Patri’s 
How to Help Your Child Grow Up; Let’s 
Have Healthy Children, by somebody named 
Adelle Davis; Infant and Child in the Culture 
of Today; Gesell, of course; and Baby and 
Child Care, by a Doctor Spock. 


Mike felt a little odd. He hadn’t realized 
Amanda was anticipating her coming mother- 
hood with anything like this seriousness. 

“Hi! How you like?” Amanda said from 
the doorway. She seemed short of breath. 

“Looks like a thorough selection,” said 
Mike. ‘“Where did you get them?” 

“What? Oh, those books!’ She wrinkled 
her nose. “I might have known that would be 
what would catch your eye! Margaret lent 
them to me. I meant the room. Doesn’t it look 
enchanting?” 

“It does indeed,” Mike agreed. A small 
worry nibbled at him. ““Of course, Mandy, 
you know I never question how you spend 
your allowance. But wasn’t all this expen- 
sive?” 

“Thirteen dollars and forty-five cents for 
paint,’ Amanda said proudly. “Of course I 
have to make curtains yet.” 

“But the labor 4 

“That was really cheap,”’ said Amanda. “I 
work for nothing. Only love!”’ 

Mike felt like clutching his hair. ‘‘ You did 
it?” he said. ‘““Amanda, you couldn’t! I mean, 
you shouldn’t ——” 

“T certainly could,” said Amanda calmly. 
“I’m not helpless faced with a paintbrush. Or 
a saw. Look, I sawed off those gangly legs 
from the bureau. It’s a much better height 
now.” 

“But the baby!’ Mike protested desper- 
ately. ““No expectant mother is supposed to 
paint ——” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Mike, you of all 
people!”’ said Amanda. ‘Falling for that old 
wives’ tale! But if it makes you feel any better, 
I asked Doctor Benton just to make sure. He 
said I could paint the whole house inside and 
out for all he cared.” 

“Just the same, you should have discussed 
this with me,” said Mike. 

“T did, darling,” said Amanda. “I told you 
I was going to. I said, quote, I think I'll paint 
the baby’s room pale blue and the furniture 
pink, unquote, and you said, very nice, quite 
traditional ——” 

“When?” said Mike. 
versation take place?” 

“I believe it was eighteen days ago, on a 
Tuesday, the day you were being so conspira- 
torial. You were turning down us as chaper- 
ons, and I suppose your mind was occupied by 
devious ways and means of preventing me 
from discovering what you were up to. There- 
fore what I said didn’t register. Don’t worry, 
darling. Nobody saw me painting up here.” 

Mike regarded her stonily. “‘How did you 
know?” 

‘About you and the ixnay?”” Amanda cocked 
her head on one side. “H’m-m-m. Am I 
tempted! You are so enraptured by your dream 
woman, all feminine and clingy and swoony 
and in mental hoop skirts, that it would serve 
you right if | acted the way you think you wish 
I would act! Know what I would do if I were 





“When did this con- 


that kind of woman? I would’”—Amanda 
fluttered her eyelids and gave him a simpering 
smile—‘‘I would say, ‘Oh, no, dear husband, 
to tell you that would be to betray women’s 
secrets.’’’ She laughed. ‘“‘Sickening, isn’t it?” 
she said. ‘You don’t really want a lace-edged 
wife, do you, Mike?” 

“*How did you know ?” 

‘Margaret called,” said Amanda calmly. 
“‘She was concerned because she heard we had 
refused. Wanted to know if I was feeling well. 
Don’t worry, I didn’t betray your perfidy. I 
said I was feeling fine but you were suffering 
from nausea. I said it wasn’t anything, though, 
the usual thing with fathers-to-be, especially 
first-time fathers.” 

“Now, listen,” said Mike, ‘‘that isn’t fair. 
Perfidy—what a word! I was simply trying to 
take the best possible care of you ——” 

“Well, I suppose it wasn’t the best possible 
word,’ said Amanda. “You know I’m not very 
good at words. Just the same, you were trying 
to put something over on me, weren’t you?” 

“I was trying to avoid an argument,” said 
Mike. “I don’t think arguments are good 
for ——” 

““____ a4 woman in my condition,” said 
Amanda gravely. ““They’re not good for any 
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woman, Mike, reproductive or vegetative. So 
let’s not any more, O.K.?” 

“Agreed,” said Mike, relieved. “Show me 
the things you have for the baby, honey, and 
then let’s eat lunch.” 

“Lunch!” said Amanda, electrified. She 
started out the door. “Look around by your- 
self, I've got to rescue our vittles!”’ 

Mike strolled about the room, not sure ex- 
actly what he was supposed to look at, or re- 
ally notice. He felt ill at ease, as if in a strange 
country whose formal language he knew but 
whose idioms escaped him. He dutifully in- 
spected the scale, and weighed his pile of book 
reports. He counted the number of dozen 
diapers, and was amazed. He observed that the 
cellophaned shirts were Size Six Months, and 


thought that was curious. Then he noticed that- 


there were no baby bottles in evidence. 

‘*“Ready!”’ Amanda called. ‘Come and get 
it!” 

He went downstairs, feeling very much the 
head of the house. 

“You certainly have been foresighted, 
Amanda,” he said, seating her with ceremony 
at the little table by the window. Flattery, that 
was the thing. ““You’ve got everything ready. 
One thing, though. I didn’t see any baby 
bottles.” 

“Nursing bottles, you mean? That’s old- 
hat,” said Amanda. ‘“‘Nowadays the modern 
mother is very old-fashioned. She breast-feeds 
her baby.” 

“But what if she can’t?” 

“Bunk,” said Amanda. “‘That’s just another 
way of saying she won’t really try. Too busy 
doing something else. Or just plain not femi- 
nine enough to want to. I want to, so I shall be 
able to. You'll see.” 
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There were two short rings of the 

“Oh, there’s the mailman. I'll get 

Amanda hurried eagerly to the fy 
Mike looked after her, and his most, 
able emotion was one of amaze 
could Amanda be so sure of herself? 
out her entire pregnancy, she had be 
of everything. 

“Invite from Prexy!’’ said Am 
fully, returning to the table and | 
square white envelope before him,| 
tea, no less! What a delicious way | | 
Christmas season: silver bells, mist) 
holly, Lebkuchen, eggnog—thank | 
when Prexy says tea he doesn’t mean) 
And so thoughtful of them to sch¢ 
gala a full week before the baby is} 
Oh, no.” She studied his face for a| 
“Oh, no, Mike! You’re not going tl 
not going!” 

“Amanda,” he said, “you st 
ferring to President Prescott as ‘Prex 
time you'll say it to his face. And of¢ 
are not going. There wasn’t room te 
year, remember? Not a chair in sigh 
that crowd you'll get bumped —— 

““Michael O’Rourke is afraid of th 
said Amanda evenly. “You are, yd 
Honestly, you worry me sometimes, 

Mike regarded her in: speechless | 
ment. 

“The way you blush when I tell 
baby is kicking the dickens out of | 
way you think I ought to change n) 
way of behavior when all I am doin; 
I was born for, actually. The way 
ashamed to be seen with me any 

To his horror, Amanda burst into 

“Darling, listen, I am not ashami 
seen with you ——” 

“Yes you are! And now look wha 
done! Made me act all stupid and wee 
I can’t say ‘President Prescott’ 
my tongue in knots.” 

“Good heavens, Amanda, of co 
to the tea. I had no idea it meant 
to you ——” 

“Tt’s not the tea!’” Amanda cull 
and began to dry her eyes. “‘It’s your ¥ 
furiating attitude. The way you want 
screened through the printed page, 
you meet it face to face, it shocks 0 
wish you’d grow up!” 





To this Mike made no reply. No 
man, he reminded himself, attem 
logically with an emotional woman 
thing is to ignore her remarks; eve , 
will see for herself how emotion 
Amanda certainly was being emotioi 

. face to face, life shocks you. 

They went to the tea. In spite of th 
which were icy, and the weather, whi 
ened snow, they went, and Aman 
wonderful time. 

“Oh, Mike, do you know why I 
affairs?” she said happily. “It’s bec 
one is so incredibly polite, isn’t it fa 

“Polite?” said Mike. He wished 
wouldn’t make remarks like that, the 
open to interpretation. ““Of course 
polite at a tea.” | 

“The way the men swoop about, g4j 
all get out, with punch cups or tea¢ 
whatever. And the way the wo 
when they accept them.” She looked ab 
in delight. “I love people, don’t you 

““Sometimes,”’ said Mike, with 

“Oh, you do, darling, you just 
yourself any credit,” said Amanda. * 
love me, even though you insist ont 
me through other people’s minds.” S 
warmly at him, and then her smi 
focus and went past him. ‘“There’s 
looking sleek and graceful. Next yeal 
look like that, and do you know, I thi | 
enjoy it. Oh, there’s old Doctor 
he’s such an old sweetie, in a way I’m 
college infirmary can’t cope with suc! 

“You'll be better off in the city hos 
spite of the thirty-mile drive,”’ said Mike 

“My dear, you are looking simply ! 
ing.’ Mike turned to see Mrs. Prescott 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 165 
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i important message to everyone who takes aspirin 


for headaches, cold miseries, muscular aches 





ET FASTER PAIN RELIEF WITH 


~ BUFFERIN 


Acts twice as fast as aspirin! 


Won't upset your stomach! 





Medical science knows Ask your own doctor about Bufferin’s remarkable 


ht rare ce et . ability to relieve pain, about its freedom from harmful 
¢ go through the stomach : : 
ingredients. 


and into the blood stream 


to relieve pain. 8 years of continuous medical research in hospitals 


and clinics have established Bufferin’s effectiveness and 
speed of action. Bufferin has met the same rigid tests a 
doctor demands of medicines used in his own practice. 


Bufferin combines aspirin Most people take two 
with two antacid ingredients. tablets as the usual dose 
These speed the pain reliever 

2 out of the stomach and into 
the blood stream twice as fast 
as aspirin. So... 








Bufferin acts twice as fast — 
as aspirin to relieve pain. ae 
3 And it won't upset A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
en TF @ 
your) poniacn as NOTE: BUFFERIN was first made available to the med- 


espinih oltce Goce ical and dental professions in October, 1948. Since 


then, EACH YEAR, HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS QF 
PEOPLE have switched from aspirin to BUFFERIN 
for faster relief of pain without stomach upset. 





FFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN. 





Give your salads this delicate “golden goodness” 


Simply superb! That’s your salad dressin 


LADIES! 





Produced by Corn Produc 


-freshly made with golden Mazola’ Oil! 


Let this 60-second French Dressing, 
so fresh and zippy, show you the 


difference Mazola can make in your 
salad dressing! 





A salad is a delightful thing ...Take vour 
choice of nature’s fresh crisp fruits and 
vegetables and create real taste tempters. 


But doesn’t everyone agree a salad i 
only as good as its dressing? 


3 


That’s why we have included here a won- 
derful 60-second French Dre sing recipe 


that will prove two things 1.) For a salad 
to be really successful, it must have a fresh. 
homemade dressing and 2.) that dressing. 
for goodness sake, should made with 


golden Mazola Oil 


60-second French Dressing 


Y2 teaspoon paprika 

Y2 teaspoon dry 
mustard 

1 clove garlic 


1 cup Mazola Oil 

Y2 cup vinegar 

| tablespoon sugar 

1Y2 teaspoons salt 
Measure all ingredients into jar. Cover 

tightly, shake well. Chill. Makes 114 cups. 

How is Mazola different? 
Yes, it’s true—of all leading oils, Mazola 
is the only one made from golden corn. 


Mazola 


(Here is a difference you can actually see.) 
That’s why, a Mazola dressing, brimming 
with golden goodness, naturally enhances 
the full flavor of the salad ingredients. 


Golden oil in clear glass bottles 


Look for golden Mazola on your grocer’s 
shelf. Notice it’s the only leading oil proudly 
sold in clear glass bottles. So for all your 
recipes that call for liquid shortening or oil— 
for all your frying, salads, baking, insist on 
Mazola, the light and delicate golden oil! 


the golden oil for 
frying...salads... baking 
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anda. ‘Hello there, Mr. O’Rourke. 
wi looks marvelous. How the young 
cf t these days I do not know.” 

e allowed to eat, that’s why,” said 
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‘Steak, steak and more steak. I’m 
missed those years when if a girl 
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s|baby out of tea and toast 
> pwned at her warningly. Amanda al- 


simply dreadful, my dear, I assure 
sed the president’s wife. ““When my 
- Mary was having her third—she’s in- 

e plump anyway—she actually wept 
ser. | told her, “You can’t be an in- 
da fashion plate too!” 


zed past them both and tried to tune 
nversation. Mrs. Prescott! Women! 
ét wasn’t just Amanda who was so 
rhaps it was all females. He wished 
: ymewhere else, quiet, peaceful, with 
Spenser —— 

our chapel talk last week, Mr. 
.” Mrs. Prescott was saying, smiling 


n—thank you,” he groped, and was 
he had somehow missed the mark. 
a clever title, too,” she went on. 
akespeare an Egghead?’ Splendid!” 
thought of it,” he said, and en- 
eeling of pride that accompanied his 
was so long since he had been con- 
public, of being proud of Amanda. 
Jmatter of fact, since she had begun to 
jlimness. © 

Hien she is so talented,”’ Mrs. Prescott 
dously. “We are all so grateful to you 
ing her here to enliven our gather- 


Hid she mean by that? Mike won- 
1 she drifted away to greet other 
Jas that a veiled rebuke, that Amanda 
jively. especially now? 
We were you, Mike?” Amanda de- 
“*Thank you,’ he says, when Mrs. 
is him she missed his chapel talk!” 
thinking,” said Mike with dignity. 
my absent-minded darling!” said 
@ “You are simply made for this” — 
aid her hand airily—‘tacademic life.” 
wrong with this academic life, as 


qmoment Amanda didn’t answer. She 
away look, as ifghe were listening to 


fome on, let’s go home.” 
”” Really, Amanda was too impul- 


W, but let’s go,”’ she said. “‘I have to 
and pack my suitcase.”’ She smiled at 
m afraid I’m not very good at 





” 


c. 
rove the five blocks home almost in 


sw we shouldn’t have gone,” said 
sowing, as he said it, that he shouldn’t 


gracious, have I disgraced you 
said Amanda. ‘“‘Just because we were 
‘0 leave?” 
is rather conspicuous,” said Mike, 
; imself for saying it and wondering 
ly what had come over his tongue. 
| w,”’ said Amanda in such a small, 
‘ice that he glanced at her in alarm. 
‘you all right?” 
urse. I was just thinking, though, that 
very hard on you if there are going to 
‘f us who seem to do the wrong thing 
2 
ere home. Mike got down her suit- 
the top shelf of the closet, and then 
|, feeling useless and in the way, watch- 
ack. 
ou in pain?” he asked finally. She 
be, she gave no sign. 
m-m,” said Amanda. ‘‘Every fifteen 
so far. Why don’t you go fix yourself 
g to eat? You may get hungry before 
er. First babies are very deliberate, 
. And I’m not having ‘pains,’ Mike, 
ng ‘contractions.’ ”’ 
went down io the kitchen and pre- 
mself a sandwich. ‘He was taking his 





first bite when Amanda called him. Something 
in her voice sent him upstairs on the run. She 
was sitting on the edge of the bed and her eyes 
were shining. 

“Call Doctor Benton!”’ she said excitedly. 
“Tell him we’re on our way! That one came 
five minutes after —— What time is it? Four- 
fifteen? I bet I have this baby by eight o’clock!”’ 

He raced downstairs and put through the 
call. It seemed to take forever to get his con- 
nection, and then there was another eternity 
while the hospital attempted, without success, 
to locate the doctor. 

Amanda was coming slowly down the stairs. 

“Couldn’t reach him,” said Mike, hanging 
up. “They say they'll have him there, waiting 
for us.”” He looked at her anxiously. ‘How do 
you feel?” 

“Happy,” said Amanda. She picked up her 
green suéde beret, and peering at herself in- 
tently in the hall mirror, she adjusted the beret 
to the most becoming angle. ‘““Happy as I can 
ever remember being. Just think, sometime to- 
night we will know, does he have blue eyes or 
dark, blond curls, dark fuzz, or no hair at all 
yet.”’ She put out her hands to him, and Mike 
took them in his. “Oh, Mike, I can hardly wait 
to hold him in my arms!”’ 

“Or her,”’ said Mike huskily. 

“T know. Or her. I don’t care, do you?”’ 

Mike shook his head. Wordlessly, he looked 
at her. 

“T love you, too,’’ said Amanda. “But let’s 
not go off without the suitcase.” 

He bolted upstairs after it, and when he 
came down she was carefully tracing her 
mouth with lipstick. 

“Wait here, beautiful,’ he said, and went 
out to the car with the suitcase. It was snowing 
now, large, lazy flakes that seemed unreal in 
the dusk. He hoped fervently that the roads 
would be clear. 

Then he ran back inside. Amanda was stand- 
ing where he had left her, but now she was 
leaning her weight on her hands, which were 
braced on the table before her. Her eyes were 
closed and she seemed to be holding her 
breath. 

He turned cold. “Amanda —— 

“Well!’’ she said softly, letting out her 
breath. She straightened, and gave him a shaky 
smile. ““That was a surprise!”’ 

Halfway down the walk, Amanda stopped 
and leaned against him. He couldn’t see her 
face, but her hands, looking absurdly childish 
in their Angora mittens, were clenched into 
balls. As he waited, the snowflakes circling 
slowly around them, the stillness of the dusk 
was broken by the sound of the chapel bell 
peacefully tolling the half hour. 

“Know something, Mike?’’ said Amanda 
faintly. ‘“Somebody’s theories are all wet. Any- 
body who doesn’t want to define that as a pain 
can eat my dictionary.” 

She walked the rest of the way to the car 
with her head erect and proud, but when he 
reached to open the door for her, she grasped 
the handle and clung to it. 

*‘Amanda,”’ Mike said, forcing himself to 
speak calmly, although his heart was thump- 
ing with fear, “can you get in? I think we'd 
better make a dash for the infirmary.” 

“Take me back into the house.”’ 

She put her arms around his neck and he 
lifted her easily. He seemed to have found an 
unexpected strength. He carried her up the 
walk and into the house and up the stairs to 
their bedroom, where he laid her on the bed. He 
slipped off her shoes and removed the gay little 
cap, and was about to help her out of her coat 
when she said, her face turned away, “Call 
Doctor Cummings, Mike. Tell him to hurry.” 

Afterward Mike could remember only bits 
and pieces of the next fifteen minutes. There 
was the disinterested voice at the infirmary 
saying Doctor Cummings had not been in at 
all that afternoon. There was the ringing and 
ringing that went unanswered when he tried 
his home. And then, remembering that Doc- 
tor Cummings had been at the faculty tea, 
there was the shameful moment when he 
struggled with his anticipated embarrassment. 

Cold with rage at himself, he dialed sav- 
agely. Mrs. Prescott herself answered. No, she 
said, Doctor Cummings had left quite a few 
minutes ago, shortly after Mike and Amanda. 

**He loves to take walks in weather like this,” 
said Mrs. Prescott. Mike could hear the clatter 


9 


of china, the babble of many voices, and a 
fragment of Deck the Halls from the string 
quartet. “‘Is it urgent?’ 

“The baby’s coming—too fast.” 

“Where are you? At home?” 

sess” 

“You go back and stay with Amanda.” 
Mrs. Prescott’s voice was infinitely calm, re- 
assuring. “I'll get the doctor there. Leave 
everything to me.” 

Amanda lay on her side, with her coat off. 
She managed to smile at him as he entered. 

“It’s astonishing, Mike,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I 
didn’t know anything could feel so’’—she was 
silent, her face withdrawn, preoccupied; after 
a moment she added, “‘intense.’? She made a 
small sound that could have been a laugh. 
“You ought to be really pleased. Having a 
baby at home is about as old-fashioned as you 
can get.” 

“Oh, Mandy, don’t,” he groaned. ‘Don’t 
rub it in. I know I should have managed all 
this better ——”’ 

““What!”’ She stared at him first in astonish- 
ment, then in amusement. ‘‘For gracious 


EVENING SONG 
FOR MOTHERS 


By C. S. JENNISON 


Sing a song of six o’clock. 
House all awry. 

I forgot the oven 

And burned up the pie. 
Baby in the bathtub 

Hasn’t washed a thing. 
When I start to scold her, 
The phone begins to ring. 
Along with the milkman 
Looking for his money, 
Daddy brings the boss home, 
Counting on his honey. 
Omigosh, it’s raining! 

I dash to get the clothes, 
And when we'll eat this evening 
Heaven only knows. 


sakes, Mike’’—she waited for perhaps half a 
minute, then went on, “‘it’s not your fault I’m 
such a primitive wench!” 

“Don’t talk.” 

‘Hold my hand, Mike,’’ she whispered. 

He held her hand, and the slow minutes 
passed, and then he heard a car door slam. 

“That'll be the doctor,”’ he said. 

But it was Mrs. Prescott. 

“Run along,” she told Mike. ‘“‘Go pace the 
floor, this is woman’s work.” 

‘‘He won’t have to pace it long,” Amanda 
gasped. “It’s coming, Mrs. Prexy! The baby’s 
coming !”” 

In an agony of fear, Mike left the room and 
stumbled down the stairs. He had scarcely 
reached the hall below when he heard Amanda 
cry out exultantly, “Oh, here he is!’ and then 
there came a lusty, protesting squall. 

Mike sank into a chair. It was over. It 
didn’t matter whether the baby was a boy ora 
girl. He was born, and Mike and Amanda’s 
world would now forever be different. Mike 
was conscious of a feeling of weakness, of re- 
lief and of uselessness. 

There was a sharp rap on the door and it 
opened almost at once. Margaret Nathan 
came in, followed by Doctor Cummings. 

“Sorry, young man,”’ the doctor said, hand- 
ing Mike his coat and hat. “I was out for a 
stroll. Perhaps I’d better go on up.” 

“No hurry,” said Mike. “The baby’s al- 
ready here.”’ 

There was a gasp from Margaret. Her well- 
bred eyebrows shot up. “Already!” she said. 
“But that’s impossible! Why, it was just a 
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little over an hour ago I saw her at the Pres- 
cotts’! It takes hours and hours for first 
babies!”’ 

“You'd be surprised,’’ said Doctor Cum- 
mings, giving Mike a friendly tap on the arm, 
“what youth and good health can accomplish 
sometimes.’’ He went on upstairs. 

Margaret was removing her gloves. “Are 
you sure she’s all right?” 

“IT haven’t seen her,’ said Mike shortly. 
“The baby just got here before you did.”’ 

“Boy?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

Margaret shook her head. “I simply never 
heard of such a thing,”’ she said. ‘Not among 
civilized women, at any rate. Of course there is 
that doctor—what’s his name?—who tells 
about how childbirth seems to be a natural 
function amongst savages > Her voice 
trailed off at Mike’s expression. 

““May I offer you a cup of coffee?’ he said 
in a strangled voice, and turned on his heel 
and went into the kitchen before she could 
answer. 

He was fuming with rage as he measured 
water into the coffeepot. No need to act as if 
Amanda were a freak! She just happened to 
be that rare and valuable creature, a normal 
woman without a neurotic cell in her body. 
You’d think people would appreciate anyone 
to whom life and love and birth came natu- 
rally. .. . It came to him suddenly that the 
person he was telling off was himself. 

Margaret spoke from the doorway. ‘“‘Mrs. 
Prescott says you may come up now and meet 
your son.”’ 

“Thanks,” he said gruffly. ““Coffee should be 
ready in a minute.” 

In the upper hall Mrs. Prescott was holding 
an infant well wrapped in cloths. _ 

“Here he is,’’ she said, “‘the young-man-in- 
a-hurry.”’ 4 

Mike, with no feeling of recognition, stared 
at his son. 

“He looks small,”he said finally. 

Mrs. Prescott bridled. ‘“‘Small!’’ she said. “TI 
should say he is not small! Eight pounds four 
ounces is a fine, big boy!” 

“IT never. met* anybody so new,” Mike 
apologized. 

Mrs. Prescott folded back the covers. “See 
his feet.”” 

Mike hesitated, then gently touched one 
small, crumpled-looking foot with his fore- 
finger. The foot was warm. 

‘*He’s alive!’ said Mike. He was astonished 
at the intensity of his emotion. This was his 





son. He wanted to laugh. Or to weep. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Prescott gently. “He is 
alive, very much so.” 

Doctor Cummings came out of the bed- 
room. 

“Young man,” he said, ““you may go in and 
admire your wife.”’ 

Amanda lay on her side, and she didn’t lift 
her head when he came in, closing the door 
softly behind him. He couldn’t remember ever 
seeing her so still. 

“Are you all right?’ he asked anxiously. 

“Just fine,’ she said in a faraway voice. 
“Sort of bushed, that’s all. Did you see the 
baby?’’ 

He nodded. 

“Did you like him?’ 

“Yes,” said Mike. He cleared his throat. 
“Very much.” 

“She laid him on my stomach until the doc- 
tor got here and could tie the cord,’ Amanda 
said. She still seemed to be far away. ‘‘Oh, 
Mike, I felt like God had reached right down 
and squeezed my hand.”’ 


After a moment she whispered, “I wish I 
knew the words to tell you what it was like.’’ 
Mike looked at her, and his _ heart 
swelled within him. You know the words, 
Amanda, the words and the music. And for 
months youve been trying to teach me, but it 
took my son’s birth cry to do it. But I’ve got it 
now. Being born and giving birth cannot follow 
any rules of etiquette, and are undignified, and 
undeniably conspicuous. And so is love, which 
is the same as saying, So is being alive. 
““Amanda,” he said huskily, “‘it may interest 
you to know I’ve just become a father.”’ 
Amanda smiled at him then, and he had 
never felt closer to her. ‘Hi, pop,”’ she said. 
END 
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(it bakes 
4 cookie sheets 
at once) 








PAPA 
DOES 
‘PES 
COOKING 


Advice to the man in the kitchen: if you aren 
sure what to do, your best friend is a rn 
Here are five for men who now and then take ove 


in the kitchen—easy, with spectacular re 


By NANCY CRAWFORD WOOD 


A husbandly talent that comes in handy, 
and is to be encouraged, is cooking. Be- 
cause it is not an everyday affair, a meal 
prepared by the man of the house be- 
comes extra special, no matter how sim- 
ple. Take boiled beef and vegetables, for 
instance, a favorite among men. The 
meat simmers slowly {this dish is prac- 
tically burnproof), extracting a richly 
flavored broth. Carrots, onions and po- 
tatoes go in the same pot, and you hardly 
need to give it a thought, once it is under 
way. And the nourishing, delicious soup 
left over is wonderful next day, with 


grated Parmesan for an extra touch of 
flavor. . 


Boiled Beef with Vegetables: Place 
a 3-pound piece of lean beef 
brisket or a 3-to-4-pound piece of cross- 
rib beef in a deep stewing pan or Dutch 
oven. Cover with boiling water. Add 1 
large onion, peeled and sliced, 2 stalks 
celery with leaves, 1 bay leaf, 2 table- 
spoons vinegar and | teaspoonsalt. Sim- 
mer gently about 3 hours until meat is 
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tender. Then add 12 medium-size 
tatoes, peeled; 12 small yellow or, 
peeled; and 12 small carrots, sci 
and peeled. Simmer together foran| 
1 to 114 hours until vegetables and| 
are tender. Remove meat from | 
to platter, place whole onions, pot) 
and carrots around the side. §¢ 
with mustard (and _horse-radish 
elders). Serves 6. 
The stock left in the kettle sho 
simmered down till about 6 cup 
main. Place in a bowl in the refri 
tor overnight. Next day, skim oft 
from top, heat, strain and serve 
delicious broth—with Parmesan, i 
like, or a sprinkling of chopped ec 


Just as useful as the one-ope 
meal is the one-dish meal- 
instance. Children don’t go for 
spicy dishes, so keep it mild—it’s 
and awfully good. With plain ice 
salad, you have & whole meal. Men 
know they are going to be the coo| 
two days running might make twig 


t 





Men especially like a one-opera- 
tion meal, in which everything is 
cooked together. Here, meat, 
potatoes, carrots and onions are 
simmered in the same pot; are 
served with mustard and horse- 
radish. There’s a basket of cold 
fruit on the table for dessert. 
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in a “fits-all-kitchens” range 
that’s only 30° wide? 


This lovely Gibson is just 214 feet wide—but 
its oven bakes a whole batch of cookies at once 
...or 8 pies! Completely automatic, too, so you 
can cook while you shop. And this Gibson is 
loaded with deluxe features: 7-speed push but- 
tons . . . full width fluorescent light . . . timer 
... electric clock... huge oven window. .. copper 
highlighted beauty that makes your Gibson 
the envy of every visitor! 

See this and the other great Gibson electric ranges at 

your dealer’s, soon. 
79 years of experience and millions of satisfied 
customers mean you can always rely on 
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In Canada: Gibson Refrigerator Company of Canada, Limited 
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Casserole: Sauté in a deep 
4 strips bacon cut into 4 pieces. 
cup thinly sliced onions and 14 
hopped green pepper. Add 1 
ground beef. Break up with a 


tomatoes, drained and chopped; 
tablespoons tomato paste. Season 
it 14% tablespoons chili powder, 4 
aoon salt, 14 teaspoon powdered 
os and 1 clove garlic, crushed. 

bine with meat mixture. Mix well 
1 lace in a 2-quart casserole. Gover 
bake in a slow—300° F.—oven 
1% hours. 6 servings. 


u don’t haye to go to a lot of trouble 
ake an extra-special type of dish. 
2times a simple, easy trick will have 


















Cutlets in Spanish Sauce: Have 
butcher cut 2 pounds veal cut- 
to two 14” slices. Cut the slices 
pieces each. Season the meat with 
nd pepper. Dust lightly with flour. 
> 3 slices bacon in a large skillet 
crisp. Remove bacon. Sauté the 
until golden brown in the bacon 
"Dings or butter or margarine. Re- 
meat from the pan. Sauté until 
‘er 1 cup onion rings and % cup 
green peppers, adding more but- 
© margarine if necessary. Add to 
pan one 8-ounce can tomato 
, %4 cup water and the cooked 
bn, crumbled. Season with | tea- 
bn sugar, 14 teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
’n monosodium glutamate, and a 
each of basil, marjoram, thyme 
orégano. Return meat to the pan. 
k over very low heat for 45 minutes 
hour until very tender. Makes 4 
servings. 





Sometimes men cook to give a 
helping hand, often just because 
they like to! A favorite man’s dish 
is pork chops, stuffed, and baked 
in applesauce till tender and juicy. 
It’s a hearty meal, served with a 
vegetable, salad, and crusty bread. 


Stuffed Pork Chops: Have your 
butcher cut 6 pork chops at least 1” 
thick, and make a pocket in each. Mix 
together 1 cup packaged dry stuffing, 
\4 cup water and 2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine. Season with 14 teaspoon 
salt and 4 teaspoon onion salt. Fill 
pockets with the stuffing mixture. 
Brown the chops in a skillet in 4 table- 
spoons butter or margarine. Place the 
chops in a shallow casserole. Pour 
over them a mixture of one 1-pound 
can applesauce, 44 cup water with 4 
teaspoon onion salt, 1 clove garlic, 
crushed, 14 teaspoon salt, and a pinch 
each of thyme, marjoram and orégano. 
Bake, covered, in a moderate— 
350° F.—oven for 1% hours. Uncover 
and baste. Continue baking, uncovered, 
for 20 minutes more or until tender. 
Makes 6 generous servings. 


It would be hard to find a better or 
easier-to-make fish dish than haddock 
ala rarebit. All you do is put the fish in 
the baking dish, pour the sauce over, and 
bake. Incidentally, this cheese sauce is 
useful in many other ways. Potatoes, 
cooked and diced, are good served in 
this sauce, and it’s delicious served over 
broccoli and cauliflower too. With the 
haddock, frozen string beans, cooked 
and buttered, are good, and fresh fruit— 
whatever is in season—is just the right 
dessert. 





Haddock a la Rarebit: Place 1% to 
2 pounds frozen haddock in a casserole. 
This should be 2 frozen blocks. Allow to 
stand at room temperature till fish is 
thawed. Makeacheese sauce by sautéing 
14 cup minced onion in 2 tablespoons 
butter or margarine until golden brown. 
Then add 2tablespoons flour, | teaspoon 
dry mustard, !4 teaspoon salt, and cook 
until thickened, stirring constantly. 
Then add cup grated Cheddar cheese 
(be sure it is the soft kind that melts 
readily). When this is melted and 
smooth, pour it over the fish, which has 
been salted and peppered well. Sprinkle 
paprika ontop and bake ina moderate— 
350° F.—oven for 4 hour. 6 servings. 
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Get the jump on dangerous sewer germs. Don’t trust /iquid disinfectants to do away 
with them! It takes Drano’s churning, boiling action to dissolve the muck germs 
breed in—to keep every drain free-running. So why 
wait till the drain stops up? Make one day a week 
Drano Day—it costs about a penny a drain. 


Won’t harm septic tanks—makes ’em work even 
better. Get Drano now at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware stores, here or in Canada. 


“Head for home, Joe! Today’s the day I put Drano 


in all the drains!” 





There’s nothing like Drano...to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 


PRODUCTS OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHiO 


“Those silly people could see us a lot clearer if they'd 


clean their glass with Windex Spray.” 


You'll have a bright new outlook in half the time—with 
Windex Spray. Swish—spray it on! Whish—wipe it off! 
Windex gets your windows, mirrors “sparkling clean” — 
makes ’em stay clean longer. There’s no waxy film to 
attract dust or show up little fingerprints—no streaks! 


Best yet, Windex Spray is so thrifty—the 6-oz. size 
costs so little, the big 20-oz. refill gives you even more 
for your money. See for yourself—at any grocery, drug 
or hardware store, here or in Canada. 


SPECIMENS 





Twinkle - 


all-star copper cleaner 
Triple-action Twinkle CLEANS... 
as it POLISHES...as it RENEWS. 
A safe, creamy paste, Twinkle ban- 
ishes stubborn stains quick as a 
wink, gives you the brightest cop- 
per in fown instantly. Only 49c at 
grocery or hardware stores. Made by 
the makers of Drano and Windex. 
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Mrs. Walter Selkaitis 
__New York, N. Y.—Says: § 





Approved By 


More Doctors Than Any Other Brand 


St. Joseph Aspirin For Children is the 
first thought of mothers all over America 
to relieve youngsters’ headaches, pain 
and feverishness of colds. They trust its ST.J 0 S E PH 
gentle effectiveness and have the assur- ASPIRIN 
ance of giving dosage “‘just as the doctor FOR CHILDRE 
orders” without cutting or breaking tab- N 
lets. Each is 114 grains, the preferred Tee FLAVOR 
standard of accurate dosage measure. ae 
Children like its pure orange flavor. a Size 
Buy the best for your child. Always : 
look for the trusted “‘St. Joseph” name. 


4 


MRS. MATHEW 
TYLEK, Miami, Fia.: 
“St. Joseph Aspirin For 
Children eliminates all 
fuss and bother. [know 
I’m giving dosage just 
as my doctor orders, 
and my child likes its 
pure orange flavor and 
takes it willingly.” 
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PRODUCT 


World’s Largest Selling Aspirin For Ghildien 














For Your F StdJose.~ 200 tablets 79¢ 
or Your Family's ‘IZSOS \ 100 tablets 49¢ 
Regular Aspirin Needs, G€7 the BEST ror LESS, gery ™ ASPIRIN 12 tablets 10¢ 
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pe ey Campho-Phenique at once to minor burns 
eon cooking utensils, hot water or steam... stops pain 

stantly, promotes rapid healing. The same thing eee 

se it on minor cuts, scratches and BbRaciogg, 

pene is highly antiseptic. Wonderful for fever 

pare ‘sores, gum boils; to relieve itching and to guard 
= St infecting insect bites. Used on pimples, C h 

henique helps prevent their spread and Tena ‘a 
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4 You get heaping bowls of crisp, “fluffy,” 
extra delicious pop corn every time! 
Never any unpoppe d he rnels mn 
the pan. Always poppin’ fresh 
—sealed in tin. Get JOLLY 
TIME. You'll love it. 
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WE LOST OUR THRONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77 


specially high bed from the London Clinic to 
enable the doctors to attend to me more easily. 

I was aware of the hum of conversation and 
the presence of several people in the adjoining 
sitting room. I looked at Peter in some alarm. 
‘“‘Why are there so many people next door?” 

“They are the representatives of the royal 
government, and two representatives of the 
Tito government,” he explained. “They must 
be present at the birth of my son.” 

‘“‘But they can’t be present,” I protested. “I 
can’t have a baby with a lot of strange men in 
the room. Send them away!” 

But apparently the members of the govern- 
ment could not be sent away. Yugoslavia had 
the same tradition as Britain. Some high offi- 
cial of the government, equivalent to the Brit- 
ish Home Secretary, was required to be pres- 
ent when the wife of the king gave birth to a 
child. 

This custom, derived from ancient days, 
was to ensure that no other child should be 
smuggled into the confinement room, and un- 
lawfully replace the true heir to the throne. 

I could not reconcile myself to this pro- 
cedure. Peter explained that the politicians did 
not need to be actually inside the room. “As 
long as the door is ajar they can claim to have 
been present at the birth of the heir to the 
throne.” 

Still I rebelled. ‘It’s hideous,”’ I told him. 
‘*Always we have to be on show. Send them 
away, please send them all away.” 

Peter moved toward the 
sitting room, but as he went 
I caught his arm in sudden 
pain. I forgot the waiting 
politicians. I forgot my 
protests; I forgot every- 
thing except knowing I 
must have Peter with me. 

“Don’t go away,” I 
begged him. ““Don’t leave 
me.” He did not. 

At 9:15 P.M. there was a 
loud wail. My baby was 
born, the son we were go- 
ing to call Alexander after 
Peter’s father, and after 
mine. A perfect little son weighing eight and a 
half pounds and measuring twenty-two inches. 

They showed him to me. He was absolutely 
beautiful, I thought. I lay back in my bed 
proudly. I felt wonderful. Poor Peter was com- 
pletely exhausted. He had to go and change 
into a fresh shirt and tie, and to tell his Yugo- 
slavs the good news. 

Soon six of them, big burly men, came filing 
into my room to offer their congratulations. I 
now had to be moved back into my own suite, 
and the Yugoslavs were going to do the mov- 
ing. Three came to one side of my bed, and 
three to the other. They lifted the mattress on 
which I was lying and carried me gently and 
solemnly along the corridors to my own apart- 
ment. Surely this was one of the strangest 
royal processions. 


Wines, laid my ‘“‘mattress stretcher” on my 
own bed, bowed over me and withdrew. The 
baby was then brought to me, and a Yugoslav 
priest came to bless us both. When the blessing 


had been given the dignified priest, to my - 


amazement, stood at the foot of my bed, 
called for his Homburg hat to be brought to 
him, threw it on the floor and jumped on it. 

I gazed at him from my pillows till Peter, 
beaming with delight, explained that this, too, 
was a Yugoslavian custom, ensuring good luck 
for the newly born child. 

One of my first visitors next morning was 
Uncle Georgie of Greece. As he looked at me 
and my baby, he patted my head and made a 
remark which I had cause to remember. ““Well, 
well, Sandra,” he said, “so you’re a mother 
before you’ve grown up.” 

That morning I only thought that he was 
teasing me. “I’m twenty-four,” I reminded 
him. 

Uncle Georgie smiled again. “You still 
haven’t grown up, Sandra,” he said. ‘‘I hope 
you won't have to.” 

We had not yet found a nanny for the 
baby, and we had had some difficulty even in 


QOooooIoe 


The world is a 
glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection 
of his own face. Frown at 
it, and it will in turn look 
sourly upon you; laugh at 
it, and with it, and it is a 
jolly kind companion. 
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getting a pram. In the end we foun 
Howe, a sweet, old-fashioned sou] 
known me as a child, and who pro 
come to us when Alexander was six 

My nurse was leaving after a mont 
a fortnight Peter and mummie and 
after the baby by ourselves. One thi 
covered during those two weeks wa 
was ridiculous to call such a tiny serar 
a large and dignified name as Alexand 

“We'll have to invent a name for 
I told Peter. ““We can’t call him Bo 
cause that’s us. We can’t call him Bd 
cause that’s the dog.”’ But a name eg 
enough, for as I was cradling him t 
found myself crooning an endea 
small baby, “Bia-Bia.”” My mother, P 
I have called him Bia-Bia ever since, 


Wen we had to prepare for his a 
The ceremony, to be held in the Chap 
of Westminster Abbey, was to be co 
by the leaders of the Yugoslavian al 
Orthodox churches, and of the / 
Church. 

I was worried, for it was a bitterly ¢ 
and I was afraid Bia-Bia would be j 
very quietly in nanny’s arms all the wa 
Abbey. 

But the moment he was passed to 
who as godmother was to hold him . 
out the ceremony, he started to wrig 
kick. Though Uncle Bertie and Aunt E} 
smiled broadly at th 
Lilibet looked con 
scared. But she ne} 
tered, and coped m 
while the priest a 
him, cut his hair ¢ 
mersed him in 
water. At this Ale 
let out a great yell, ¢ 
Archbishop of Can 
anxiously inquired 
water was warm e 

Many of our 
and friends cameto: 
ice, including Mari 
Duke and Duche 
Gloucester, Princess George of Gree¢ 
Prince Tomislav and Prince Andrea, 
brothers. Afterward we returned to Cla 
for a small luncheon party. 
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THACKERAY 


I had many domestic problems onm 
in this autumn of 1945. The year whit 
brought peace to the whole world hadb 
increasing personal conflict and distt 
Peter as king of a country to which he w 
forbidden to return. 

More and more he needed to be at h 
bassy, and days would ge by in which he 
saw the baby, or even much of me, as 
working so late. 

We also found that our house in Egha 
not large enough to provide an ad 
nursery, and comfortable rooms for ! 
Howe, so reluctantly we sold it. 

Peter told me, too, that with the 
tainty of his income from the civil li 
that Yugoslavia appeared to be wholly 
hands of Tito, we could no longer afford 
tain our suite at Claridge’s. So we left the 
and took up residence in the embassy. 

A cousin of Marina’s, Princess Né 
Bagration, had been appointed as la/i 
waiting to me, and I was glad that sh 
there to help me during those months. 

I always gave my parties with mixec 
ings. So many people were celebrating 
fully, their return to their own lands 
homes. King Haakon was going home; 
Georgie of Greece was going home; ¢ 
Wilhelmina, with Bernhard and Juliana 
going home. Only Peter, it seemed, h 
wait, not only to see whether he could go 
but whether he would still retain his thr 

All Peter’s gloomiest predictions we 
fied on November 29, 1945, when, after 
party “election,” Yugoslavia was decla 
National Federal Popular Republic— 
free will of the people.” They had been 
no alternative form of government for 
to vote. 
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is shocked, defeated and helpless. 
_,,e removed from the total insecurity 
asbf statelessness which now engulfed 
h. never known a permanent home in 
puntry. Ever since I was a child, I 
9) up in a constant series of tempo- 
ies” in other people’s houses, in 
nichools and in hotels. Though I had 
ethe hope of having a real home of 
n| last, when I married, that hope was 
\enied to me. “Home” to me meant 
+ own house, with my husband and 
nang it, and this I had. 

>to Peter meant so much more. It 
t! land where he had been born; the 
elad grown to love and to rule. It 
yalace, the woods and forests of oak 
-/and fir, the mountains where he had 
as a child and as a young man. 
e\) though I was not so bewildered as 
{ juld understand how lost and alien 
seemed to him, and how he longed 
n/tability and sense of permanency— 
‘more so than on the afternoon we 
arlborough House to see Queen 


























r.vho missed his own grandmother 
rie of Romania greatly, wanted to 
jon to his great-aunt, Queen Mary. 

2 written to her, asking if we might do 
a¢ eceived an immediate and welcom- 
|; sking us to take tea with her. 

d ver met Queen Mary before. Now I 
at, although Windsor Castle had 
n vith-a sense of steadiness and sure- 
Vi borough House somehow implied 
sj was the foundation of all that un- 
dition. It was like going into another 
tries saluted us at the gate as our 
in from busy Pall Mall. The traffic 
re muted already as we waited for 





d lady rose to greet us. For a moment 
ild again, and I was going forward 
ama, so great was the likeness be- 
y grandmother and Queen Mary. 
‘e the same firm features, the same 
r piled in high curls above the fore- 
t) same blue eyes and, as she spoke, the 
‘ice. Small wonder that the years 
>meas I curtsied, kissed her hand and 
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: pre a dark red woolen dress, the skirt 
hi reached nearly to her ankles; a 
w of large pearls was around her 
tind jewels sparkled from a large 
d the several rings on her fingers. 

1c She resumed her seat by the fire, I no- 
she sat erect and unbending, just ex- 
he manner that Amama used to sit. 






, 0, as she cradled my little son and 
d) him. “Why, he reminds me of all the 
s) the family,” she said, “but he is most 
3irgie [Marina’s husband].”’ 
¥ tite a while she kept the baby on her 
fying with him, and asking Nanny 
e idless questions . . . how much did he 
1/ow much did he gain in a month, what 
4| he having, was he out-of-doors each 
if and nanny were in complete agree- 
, er the routine of bringing up a child, 


and later Aunt May told us we were very 
fortunate to have Nanny Howe, and that she 
greatly approved of her. 

“It’s so important that a child should be in 
charge of a reliable, sensible nanny,” she said, 
‘and one who believes in letting the parents be 
with their own baby as much as possible. Dear 
me, why do you suppose Nature provided 
parents if this were not so!” 

She kissed Bia-Bia, handed him back to 
nanny and rang for tea to be brought. Then she 
led us to another room, as ornate and richly 
furnished as the one in which we had been 
sitting. Here, beautifully arranged in illumined 
glass cabinets, was her Fabergé collection. 


STOKELY’S Finest 


st 


so tender, slender, and garden fresh... 





I had known that Aunt May had a reputa- 
tion as both a connoisseur and a lover of an- 
tiques. Never had I seen anything quite so ex- 
quisite as this collection of minute boxes, tiny 
jeweled caskets and chests, and diminutive ob- 
jects, all carved in marvelously scaled propor- 
tions, and often inlaid with enamel. Aunt 
May let me open one entrancing small box; 
inside I found another, inside that another, 
and another, until, at the end, I held in my 
finger tips a minikin of a box, no bigger than a 
rose hip. 

Yet, so tremendous was the skill of this 
craftsman, Fabergé, who had first fascinated 
Peter the Great of Russia with his miniature 


CUT GREEN BEANS... 





with crisp, 


golden-brown chicken. A dish to delight both eye and taste. 
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work, that the rose-hip-sized box was fash- 
ioned as elegantly and precisely as the first one, 
which was six times its size. 

Aunt May knew the history of each piece, 
and told it to us as she listed her collection. 

We returned to the sitting room to take tea. 
She brewed this herself, using bubbling water 
from a silver kettle which was kept at boiling 
point over a small spirit lamp. 

I was completely fascinated by her. I mar- 
veled at her apple-blossom complexion, so 
pink and white for an old lady who would 
soon be eighty. During tea she turned her 
questions to us. Uncle Bertie, and more espe- 
cially Marina, had told her much about our 
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difficulties, and she was keenly interested in 
all our personal affairs. 

When she had heard our story, and Peter’s 
distressing uncertainty about the future, she 
observed quietly, ““One cannot tell how things 
will go with you and with your country. You 
must have faith in God, and that will help you 
to have faith in yourself.’ She looked directly 
at Peter. ‘““You’re very young,”’ she said. “It 
may not be easy, but you must never forget 
that you are a king.” 

Her parting words have remained, always, 
in our minds. 


We had been having a children’s party in 
our London home. Marina had_ brought 
Michael, her youngest child, and I had seen 
them out to their car and was preparing to 
clear up some of the joyful litter of balloons 
and paper hats. 

Peter looked on, then asked, “‘Is anyone din- 
ing with us tonight?” I shook my head. “Then 
I think we’d better have a solemn meal all by 
ourselves. I’ve a lot of things to talk out with 
you.”” 

I had known that Peter had been worried for 
some time about the future, and about the 
money with which we must finance it. But he 
had never directly mentioned any of these 
problems to me. That evening, as we ate alone, 
Peter told me just how insecure our position 
really was. 

“You know, before we married, I explained 
to you that you would be well looked after, 
and shat I had a large income,”’ he reminded. 

I did remember, but, I explained to him rue- 


fully, money, in terms of pounds, shillings 


and pence, scarcely had any meaning to me. 
My mother had taught me to accept that some 
things one could afford, and some one could 
not afford. But with the relative prices, or cost 
of anything, I was entirely unfamiliar. 

Peter could understand this inability of 
mine to comprehend the meaning of “‘real”’ 
money. Although he had had to be responsible 
for his own finances, money, as such, was re- 
mote to him. 

“T’ve never bothered you about the details, 
Sandra,”’ he explained, ““but now we have to 
make drastic economies. I want you to know 
them, so that you can help me.”’ 

So I listened, and I understood how vitally 
we were affected by the decision in Yugo- 
slavia to banish the king and the royal family. 

His father’s trust fund of £300,000 gave 
Peter £75,000, his quarter of the sum which 
was divided equally between Peter’s mother, 
himself and his two brothers. But this, as he 
had told me, he had put b<ck intotrust for any 
heir he might have. So that money was now 
Alexander’s, and would not be touched until 
our son came of age to inherit it. In addition, 
Peter had added another £20,000 to this 
trust, ‘‘so we do have, as some sure means of 
income, the interest from £95,000, at any rate 
until Bia-Bia is twenty-one and can claim it 
all,’’ he said with a smile. 

“But Peter, that sounds a tremendous 
amount of money.” 

Peter smiled again. ““Have you any idea 
how much the interest is on £95,000?’ he 
asked. ‘‘About £40 a week—though not that if 
we are heavily taxed on it. And I used to re- 
ceive, in addition, £1750 a week from the 
Yugoslavian civil list. Oh, I know I didn’t 
have all that money for myself, because I gave 
my mother £875 a week, and Tommy and 
Andy [his brothers} £250 a week each too. 
But that still left me with over £375 a week, 
plus the £40 or so. In one way and another, 
Sandra, I’ve always been used to having be- 
tween £200 and £400 a week at my personal 
disposal, and the knowledge of a great deal of 
capital behind me in addition.” 


H. placed his hands on the table, palms up- 
permost. ““Now we have nothing—nothing at 
all,” he said quietly. ‘“‘Tito has taken it all.”’ 

“But we didn’t spend £600 a week,” I said 
incredulously. 

“No,” said Peter, “we didn’t spend it all. 
There’s the £20,000 I saved to add to Bia-Bia’s 
trust fund, and there’s another £20,000 or so 
I’ve saved as capital for myself, ever since I’ve 
been in receipt of the civil list, and in receipt of 
my own personal income. But what you can’t 
realize is how much it has been costing us to 
live.” 


He made up a little “‘bill’’ for me. “Look,” 


he said, ‘this is how it went, roughly.’ Then 
he wrote: 
Claridge’s suite. - eso SO 
Little Manor, Egham, heating and 
staffing . . : 45 
Ours and Bia- Bi a’s personal staff, cars 
andchauffeur .. . biel Visitas be ter AQ 
My offices in the embassy Ba AEM Sos 15 
My staff as king, aides, etc. ..... 40 
Food, supplies, sundries, etc.. . ... 40 
GlothingNetc about 0, oc enmon 20 
Total . . £350 


‘“‘There’s £350 a week gone before we start 
adding in the really big expenditures like trav- 
eling, of which I now have to do a great deal, 
entertaining, and all the things I am supposed 
to maintain as king, and the numbers of peo- 
ple I must help.” 

This was the first time Peter had ever men- 
tioned a generosity which many people had 
mentioned to me. I knew that any of his peo- 
ple who were exiled from their country—in 
all there were nearly 100,000 of them—could 
communicate their difficulties to their king. 

Peter said we were not “poverty stricken” 
yet. ““But we will have to live much more sim- 
ply, Sandra. That’s one of the reasons I sold 
the house in Egham, gave up the apartment in 
Claridge’s, and came to live here in the em- 
bassy. Even so, this house costs me £100 a 
month to rent. 

‘‘The owners tell me they now need it, and 
as I am not acknowledged to be an official rep- 
resentative of my country any longer, nor 
even the king,” he added bitterly, “‘I suppose 
Tito will set up a new embassy in London, so 
we may as well move out.” 

“But where shall we go?’’ I asked. ““We 
haven’t any home.” 

“No, but we’ll find one,’’ Peter assured me. 

I felt sickened and suddenly afraid. Was I 
doomed to go through life always wanting, 
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above all else, a permanent, secure home of 
my own, and always to have it snatched from 
me? 

Peter misread my thoughts. “I hate to have 
to ask you to make sacrifices and do without 
all the pretty things I like to give you, Sandra.” 

“Oh, Pete, it’s not that,” I protested. “It’s 
the home, and not knowing where we belong 
any more. As long as we can have a home I 
don’t mind doing without anything else. I 
truly don’t.” 

“TI believe you really mean that,” 
slowly. 

“T wish you could understand how much I 
mean it,”’ I told him earnestly. “I don’t think 
anybody, not even you, has been able to under- 
stand how much I want a real home of my 
own. I get a sort of terror at the thought of con- 
stantly wandering about the world.” 

“Well, where do you want to live?” asked 
Peter. “I’m afraid England is out of the ques- 
tion; the taxation is far too high here. We 
shall have to go to Europe. Look, Sandra, let’s 
go to Paris, and we will try to find a house 
there. We will not wander about the world, 
you have my promise.” It was a promise poor 
Peter was never able to keep. 

It was June, 1946, when we began to dispose 
of our home in London, and to prepare for 
our departure to Paris. Our furniture, our wed- 
ding presents, jewelry and other personal 
belongings we stored. 

I went down to Coppins to say good-by to 
Marina. ““Don’t be so upset, Sandra,” she said. 
“You're not going away forever. You and 
Peter are both young. Everything will come 
all right in the end.” 

But bad news awaited me in London. 
France would not give Peter a visa to enter 
the country. The government was unable to 
forget its tragic embarrassment when _ his 
father had been assassinated on French soil in 
Marseilles. 

Now the country was in a postwar state of 
unrest. With countless ex-prisoners of war, 


said Peter 
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This hurricane that just burst through 
the doorway and is going to stumble 
down the stairs is a Tear-Around Terror. 
It never walks at a reasonable speed to 
anywhere; but if you asked it why it was 
in such a hurry, it couldn’t tell you. It 
doesn’t know. That’s not a ramrod in its 
mouth. It’s a lollipop stick right now— 
but ifand when Tear-Around Terror falls, 
it will be a ramrod, all right. Terrible! 





WERE You ATEAR AROUND TERROR THiS MONTH? 
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LADIES’ HOME 


concentration-camp victims and state 
sons scattered desolately throughout 
France felt that Peter’s presence, as g 
versial and so recently deposed king 
be a magnet to danger in their 
feared attempts on his life, demonstra 
him and against him, and they did 
that they could assume responsibilj 
well-being by granting him a visa, 
I listened in dumb misery to all this 
told him: 
“We can go to Paris, the baby and 
won’t refuse me a visa. We'll go q 
and when I’m there I’ll try to get a tra} 
for you. Then we can all go to Swi 
This plan dispelled some of Peter’s 
ness. a 
Paris was shabbier and more subd 
I had ever known it, but the sh 
gay, the restaurants were open and de 
ness, and the dizzy traffic hooted and: 
its way around the Place de la Cone, 
And what a welcome we received f 
Crillon Hotel. They regretted so my 
most of the princess’ furniture had go 
many things had been taken by th 
and ruined—but not all—no! not all 
had thought about us—and they had m 
to save some things from the Gern an 
The manager produced for me 4 
packet. “No!” I exclaimed. “But, 
the manager in a transport of delight, 
unharmed by its long sojourn behind’ 
brick in a cellar of the hotel, was n 
gold watch set with rubies which A 0 
left to me in her will. I had never expe 
see it again. | 


l began to thank the manager, but } 
up one hand, bowing gallantly. “You 
esty, nothing is too much trouble for 
gracious and esteemed client.” 

It was so French, and I was so happ 
back. And then came the already fami 
tle pang; we were not back. W 
“visiting,” and I doubted, too, whe 
and I would be able to afford to 
hotels as the Crillon. 

Some of this I explained to the 
sighed. “‘Everything is now so expen 
Majesty. And our prices have had to 
But whenever the king and yourse 
live here, please consult me. I shall 4 
deavor to see if we can arrange the b 
to suit your convenience.’ 

I was touched and amazed. I had 
to obtain the promise of reasonably 
commodation for Peter and me sho 
able to stay in Paris. Next I managec¢ 
along the issue of a transit visa for 
mie was anxious to go to Venice’ 
her little house was. She left, and Peter 
me, on July twenty-sixth, to drive to Sy 
land. 

The two months we spent at St. Morit i 
very quiet, taken up mainly with spé 
much time with our baby. 

Mummie reported from Venice 
AA gunners had occupied our tiny hi 
ing the war, three AA guns were still | 
garden, and the whole property was 
dreadful state. But our gondolier and hi 
ily were still there, safe and sound, 2 
lighted to see her. ; 

From the tone of her letter, I gather 
was resigned to staying in Venice fom r th 
of her life! 

But we could not resign oursclvall to 
ing in St. Moritz for the rest of our Ii 
we could not afford to live in E 
wanted a home in France. Som 
warned me that my continual craving 
home of our own was not merely a W 
mine, but a very necessary foundation: 
marriage. 

A sudden and appalling lull had com 
Peter’s life. He had nothing to do, now 
go, and very little for which to hope. T. 
was still in touch with the politicos, and 
of them had followed him to Switzer 
their discussion and plans seemed to me 
pointless and unsettling. 


1 
\| 
] 
| 








I knew that he would have to form 
plans, create for himself some reliable 
tions. But he could not do this lingerin: 
lessly in St. Moritz. ““We must go to P 
must find a house,”’ I said. : 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 173 
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4 cooking and serving hints with PYREX Ware 





| 
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Lets you see what’s cooking . . . cook, serve, store in same dish 


— 


PYREX FLAMEWARE PERCOLATOR 


right steaming of asparagus or corn-on- 
what a wonderful coffee-maker! You can 
<to exactly right strength. 4-cup size, $2.75 


PYREX FLAMEWARE DOUBLE BOILER 


beating and mixing while it heats on the 
e used as two separate saucepans. You can 
jel at a glance. 1%4-qt., $3.95 


PYREX UTILITY DISH 


rful for making fudge, also ideal as an 
cookie sheet. And wait ‘til you see what 
ikes it makes! 10-inch size, 69¢ 





PYREX FLAMEWARE SAUCEPANS 


m up by rings in handles to add smartness 
chen. Use on top of range and see what’s 
ot better results. l-quart size, $2.25 





PYREX BAKINGWARE CASSEROLE s PYREX LOAF PAN 
Bake your favorite casseroles, carry to the table and Great for making molded salads in your refrigera- 
store what’s left—all in the same dish! Smart colors go tor. Also lets you watch your hot breads, meats and fish 
with any dinnerware. 2-quart size, $1.50 brown faster and more evenly. 814" size, 79¢ 









PYREX OVEN AND REFRIGERATOR SET PYREX MEASURING CUP 


So handy for freezing foods you'll later bake and Just right for melting shortening or chocolate in 
serve in the same dish. Nice for baking small cakes, too the oven—and you can’t top it for easy measuring. It’s 
—and ideal for left-overs. Set of 4, $3.25 crystal clear, with big, red markers. 1 quart, liquid, 79¢ 


pe se 
ics pee 





PYREX FLAVOR-SAVER PIE PLATE PYREX COLOR BOWL SET 


To make perfect pie shells every time, sandwich Perfect for making mound cakes or molded salads 
your dough between two Pyrex pie plates and bake. —and a “must” for mixing, baking, storing. Set of 4— 
Serve, store and re-heat pie in same plate. 8/-inch, 59¢ 1 red, 1 blue, 1 yellow, 1 green, or all pink—only $2.95 


fer 
$ 





PYREX FLAMEWARE TEAPOT NEW PYREX DINNERWARE 


Use for making pancake and waffle batter. Pour right You can keep meals warm in the oven, on the 
onto the griddle. No ladle needed. Good for soups, too— plate. Beautiful enough for entertaining, durable enough 
and just right for tea. 6-cup, $2.25 for everyday use. Choice of 4 borders. 16-pieces, $6.95 


| : : 
| PYREX Ware is the star of the cooking world. Look for it on TV, in magazines, everywhere. See what’s cooking! 


'S Only one PYREX Ware, a product of | CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N.Y. 


BRAND 
IRNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, N.Y. 


‘“‘PYREX’’ is a registered trademark in the U. S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 











New sian aaa 


old tavorite 


(and it practically makes itself’! ) 


IT’S EASY to be clever with colorful Jell-O Gela- 
tin Dessert! And it’s fun, too. 

TAKE TILT TOR JELL-O! Prepare your favorite 
flavor as usual, setting aside a scant 4 cup for 
topping and two tablespoons for garnish. With 
the rest, fill small stem glasses about two-thirds 
full. Tilt them in refrigerator, (catch base of glass 
between the bars of rack and lean top against 


the wall). Chill m this position until firm. 
MEANWHILE, whip half a cup of cream and fold 
it into the 44 cup of slightly thickened Jell-O 
you set aside. When the glasses are set, pile 
topping on lightly and garnish with remaining 
Jell-O for extra color. 


PRETTY? of course! And it tastes every bit as. 


delightful, too! Try some tonight. 





LADIES! 










BRAND 2 
& 
SEVEN DELICIOUS FLAVORS — 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MA 
2 
OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORAT) 


|INUED FROM PAGE 170 
‘d came that he could have a 
* Va, so, at the end of September, 
sed) Paris. We stayed at the Ritz 
a little while it seemed that we 
yrward to staying there long 
er to persuade the French gov- 
rease the length of his visa, and 
na: it a permanent one. 
wato confident that he decided I 
er me new clothes, my first for a 
+ a) he told me to go to Schiaparelli 
















































>, there came the abrupt warning 
Finch government: “You are in 
Ve ave been advised that there are 
»< our life. You must leave Paris— 
Monaco?” 

is again—the relentless voice— 
please—keep moving.” 


ary and the baby, we went to 
oy to be told that we could not 
e otel de Paris because it had too 
es, and so could not be guarded 
|] ring the whole of that aimless, 
jie felt that we were constantly 
—jner by those nervously alert for 
yind well-being, or, perhaps, by 
| 10re menacing intentions. 
a> 1947, we went back to Switzer- 
41 nth. But the new year brought us 
; France granted Peter a straight- 
y for six months. Even so, this 
aie still had to live in hotel apart- 
Tre is no point in looking for a 
e are sure I am going to be al- 
(ain permanently,” Peter said. But 
© was also another reason for his 
e/) start house hunting. He wanted 





rr e relentlessness, which had driven 
H frenzies of depression during the 
d find some outlet if we could 
mo go to the United States. 

a I was frightened at the thought. 
re afraid of the effects of inactiv- 


they would talk and talk. But it 

to reconstruct the past; the fu- 
ed, held nothing. 

i)ng without a job,”’ he said iron- 


e been training me for monarchy 
was born. No, I couldn’t study 
; no, I couldn’t stay in the navy; 
’t risk my life in the air force. 
ent thousands of pounds on mak- 
)ppens, a useless individual out of 
/y succeeded in making me love my 
tto be a king, and I’m fit for noth- 


ys went by. I now found myself be- 
eful with Peter, and this I had never 
e with him. As when I had thought 
emark lest I should irritate mum- 
Up some subject which would 
2r, so I did now with Peter. 

St not mention Yugoslavia. One 
ention money. One must not men- 
e or a home. To do so was to bring 
g gloom on him which would cut 
him, so that he was somehow un- 
ble. At these times I was defeated 
as I had never been before. Yet 
othing I could do but wait for the 
ass. 

owerless to deal with his savage 
s. By autumn of 1947, I was as anx- 
vas to go to America. 
arrangements for our visit took 
ths to confirm, and before we were 
ve received an invitation to London 
ly delighted us. Uncle Bertie and 
beth wished us to come to Lilibet’s 
n November twentieth—and she 
ng Philip. I was delighted, not only 
ly favorite cousin was marrying 
t because going to the royal wed- 
i create such a diversion for Peter. 
ertie and Aunt Elizabeth were being 
rous and hospitable to their royal 
\ll the traveling and hotel expenses 
us were being paid by them. In ad- 


dition they were entertaining us lavishly. With 
the formal invitation came a list of other invi- 
tations to a dinner and ball at Buckingham 
Palace, and to other receptions. We would be 
accommodated at Claridge’s. A car would be 
at Our constant disposal. I thought it enor- 
mously generous of them to provide so much 
for each of their guests. There were so many of 
us, for nearly all the royal families of Europe 
are related to the House of Windsor. 

Their generosity saved us so much expendi- 
ture that Peter sent me to Maggy Rouff for 
two new gowns: one to wear at the state din- 
ner for which we had been requested to wear 
all our orders and decorations, and one to 
wear. at the wedding itself. 

For the first time I was going to wear the 
family emeralds. Because of their vivid green, 
and the clear red of the ribbons of my orders, 
I was limited in my choice of color for a ball 
gown, as, long ago, Peter had warned me. 

I chose a simple design with a low-cut bod- 
ice, and a simply enormous skirt in palish 
aquamarine satin, so pale that it was almost 
white. For the wedding Maggy Rouff made 
me a long dress of emerald-green satin, and a 
very small hat of the same material. She tai- 
lored a black velvet waist-length jacket to wear 
over this frock. 

Then we could not make up our minds what 
we should send as a wedding present. Finally 
we chose a very special kind of clock. The face 
showed not only the time, but the calendar 
and the temperature. It never needed winding 
as it responded to the changes of day and night 
atmospheres, and therefore wound itself. 

The Golden Arrow boat train that Novem- 
ber might have been running a “‘Royal Special” 
for all one could tell, for everyone I met on 
board was a relation. Freddie was there. This 
was the first time I had seen her since she and 
Uncle Paul had become King and Queen of 
Greece. Auntie Sitta and Auntie Tim (the 
Queen of Romania, and the Duchess of 
Aosta) were there, too; the Comte de Paris; 
and our cousin, Michael of Romania. It was 
especially good to see him again. 

Claridge’s was full of the family. At meal- 
times we nearly filled the dining room. And so 
constantly were we changing our tables to eat 
with this cousin or that uncle that in the end 
they furnished one huge table for us, with 
waiters continually attending it, so that we 
could eat when we chose, and sit next to whom 
we liked. It was a splendid arrangement. 

Outside the hotel was the biggest line of 
“Queen Mary” cars that I had ever seen. I 
have always called the rather high, old-fash- 
ioned limousines which England supplies to 
royalty “Queen Mary” cars, because Aunt 
May always used a vast old-fashioned Daim- 
ler. 

In our apartments there were formal sched- 
ules, telling us the exact time at which we 
should be fetched from Claridge’s to attend 
the state dinner, the Westminster Abbey cere- 
mony and the wedding breakfast. As I looked 
at the rigid and precise schedule, I wondered 
what the schedule must be for Philip. It was 
now several years since I had met my gay, 
debonair young cousin. In those days he 
would have laughingly ignored such a pre- 
ponderance of rules and regulations. Now he 
was in the center of it all, partly, indeed, the 
cause of it all. How would he accept this? 

These thoughts continued when I drove with 
Peter to the state ball in Buckingham Palace. 
I had not attended a ceremonious occasion 
there before. My head ached under the weight 
of the heavy tiara of emeralds which I wore. 
Even the jewels of the necklace seemed to lie 
too heavily on my neck, and I longed to take 
them all off. 

I gazed about me at the women in their rich 
gowns and jewels. Everywhere there were the 
same gracious or smiling expressions on their 
faces, expressions worn as dutifully as their or- 
ders and decorations. I, too, had been trained 
to behave and appear like this. But for me 
such occasions were now rare. And I was glad. 

We were called before dawn on the wedding 
day. The instructions warned us that we should 
need to be at the palace very early to join the 
royal procession to the Abbey. 

Never had I seen so many thousands of peo- 
ple as our car headed into the Mall. I remem- 
bered my own nervousness on my wedding 
day. What must those two be feeling now, 


with, it seemed, the whole nation awaiting 
them? 

We were now circling the palace, going 
round and round the Victoria Memorial, 
waiting our turn to drive into the big fore- 
court. Each time we completed the circle that 
good-humored crowd gave us a loud cheer. 
When, finally, it was our turn to drive in, 
there was a tremendous roar. They were in the 
mood to laugh and to cheer at anything, and 
this mood was infectious. 

“Goodness knows what a roar there will be 
when Uncle Bertie and Lilibet appear,” said 
Peter, He was very moved by the tremendous 
loyalty and affection of Britons for their king 
and their princess. 

All along the route the cheering and the af- 
fection of those thousands of people made the 
air throb with an excitement that was thrilling. 

Inside the tall blue-and-golden Abbey we 
took our places, with the Mountbattens, and 
then Juliana and Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands. 

Philip arrived with David Milford Haven. I 
stared at my two cousins. They both looked as 
handsome as ever. When the fanfare and sing- 
ing told Philip that his bride was approaching, 
he looked toward Aunt Elizabeth and gave her 


ST. VALENTINE'S DAY 


By ALLEN ERICSON 


Before the bush and green hay 
Spring up in the lane 

There’s only a high fast wing seen 
Through the clear cold pane. 


Tumbling like a maid’s sleeve 
The forest dove is flying, 
For Valentine Day seeks love 


Though winter is roaring. 


The laughing earl is tapestried, 
The lonely heart grows wild, 
And to the trees the wood ax 
Sends a glittering smile. 


a warm smile. I knew then that Philip would 
be all right. He was completely happy. 

Lilibet looked pale, but very lovely. Her 
dress was a dream. My eyes sought out the 
bridesmaids in their graceful gowns of silver, 
cream and white. They were very pretty—yet, 
I thought, they could have looked prettier. I 
looked again at the bride. She appeared so ut- 
terly lovely that she was bound to make every- 
one else seem not quite so pretty as she 
should, in contrast. 

In spite of myself I cried a little as the mov- 
ing service began. And I was not the only one. 
The simplicity of the words, the fatherly tone 
of the archbishop’s voice, the wonderful 
music—it was too much. 

But the sweetest gesture of all came when 
the bridal procession began to leave the Ab- 
bey. Philip was leading Lilibet by her left 
hand. Every face was turned toward them. 

Instinctively I looked at Uncle Bertie, Aunt 
Elizabeth and Aunt May as the bride and 
bridegroom moved slowly forward. As she 
drew level with them Lilibet gently turned, and 
sank into a deep curtsy. 


l remember that moment—Philip’s half 
bow as he held her hand, and the lovely silken 
folds of her wedding dress billowing, then 
falling into a shimmering pool about her as, 
for the second of infinite gracefulness, she 
curtsied to her parents and her grandmother. 
Then Uncle Bertie, Aunt Elizabeth and Aunt 
May bowed in return. 

It was over, and Philip was leading his bride 
toward those jubilant crowds. 

We were almost intoxicated by their cheer- 
ing and rejoicing as we drove into the palace 
and joined the line of guests waiting to be re- 
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ceived. I kissed the bride and the groom, and 
then went into the huge room, aglitter with all 
the famous gold plate. We were seated at small 
tables. I shared one with Bernhard and the 
best man, my Cousin David. 

The meal served to us was superb—and there 
was a tremendous babble of conversation. But 
there was sudden quiet as Uncle Bertie, cham- 
pagne glass in hand, rose to his feet. He made 
no speech, but, looking with a smile at his elder 
daughter, said simply, “‘The bride.” I thought 
as we resumed our seats that he looked very 
wistful. 

I was not mistaken in this. When Lilibet 
appeared in a charming blue coat and hat, 
ready to go away, he obviously made a deter- 
mined effort to give her a gay send-off. He 
seized Aunt Elizabeth’s hand and ran with 
her after the landau, right across the forecourt 
of the palace, pelting his daughter and son-in- 
law with rose petals. 

We all surged after them, while the crowds 
outside the palace went completely wild with 
joy. But as we turned away from the cheering, 
Uncle Bertie’s face saddened again. Peter said 
to me, “Sandra, he looks quite miserable. 
Let’s go and talk to him.”’ 

We couldn’t be trite and tell him he had 
“gained a son.”’ Yet I felt something should 
be said and suddenly I told him, ““You know, 
Uncle Bertie, Peter and I envy Philip so much. 
We know what today means to him.’’ Uncle 
Bertie looked at me uncertainly. ““We both 
know what it’s like not to have a father, or a 
settled family home, and Philip knows, too,”’ I 
explained. “‘He’s been in the same situation 
for such a long time. Now he’s got you and 
Aunt Elizabeth, as well as Lilibet, you know. 
He belongs now.” 


Suddenly Uncle Bertie smiled. He really 
smiled. “Yes, Sandra,”’ he said, ‘‘that’s right, 
he belongs—he does belong. Sandra, come 
and have a drink.”’ 

Peter squeezed my arm approvingly. 
“You’ve done the trick,’’ he whispered as we 
followed Uncle Bertie. And I was suddenly im- 
mensely pleased with myself. I had done the 
trick. Uncle Bertie was smiling happily. He 
joked with Aunt Elizabeth and Margaret, and 
when we made our farewells he patted my 
hand again and repeated, “You’re right, 
Sandra, he belongs to us all now.”’ I had per- 
suaded Uncle Bertie that he had ‘“‘gained a 
son”’ after all. 


On our way back to Paris, with thoughts of 
the wedding still occupying my mind, I re- 
membered the words of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury when he spoke to Philip and 
Elizabeth. He had stressed the importance of 
a home. I could not forget his words: “*...a 
happy and unselfish home life of your own will 
enable you to enter more readily into the 
joys and sorrows of a people who have a deep 
and instinctive love for their homes. . .’”— 
words which meant much to me, I understood 
them well. 

These things I knew to be right and essen- 
tial. One must have a home. Yet Peter was 
exiled and no country as yet could offer us the 
chance of making a home of our own. We 
were going back to a hotel, and then where? 
To another hotel, and then another, I sup- 
posed. 

And that was so. We spent Christmas at St. 
Moritz, where David Milford Haven joined us 
for a month. It was somehow a noisy, loudly 
celebrating time. Peter, absorbed in forgetting 
his troubles, joined in the endless parties. I 
went with him, but I could not enjoy them. I 
was homesick for a home I did not possess. 

And now it had been decided that when we 
left St. Moritz in February, we would go to 
Paris to prepare for our journey to America. 
We were sailing in the Queen Elizabeth on 
April 21, 1948, to the New World. 

I hoped very much that it would prove a new 
world for us. The last two years had badly 
buffeted and scratched our old one. 

As we sailed out of Southampton I whis- 
pered to myself, Please let it be a bright new 
world, even if 'm not very brave about it. Please 
let me like America, and let America like me. 





Next Month: “‘And now it seemed Peter did 
not want me. And I could not face life alone. I 
did not want to live any more.” 








In this linen luncheon set, the serpentine border in dot- 
and-dash satin stitch picks up the violet tones in the china. 
Try cutting a paper pattern for your curved lines and 








trace around it as a guide to your stitching. 








Forget-me-not-blue linen, to match the flowers en 

the china, with a double row of tiny raised scallops in 
darker blue. Machine-embroider the scallops first, 

then turn under a narrow hem, and hand-stitch it lightly. 
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To go with blue Canton, a double border in satin stitch 
of the old familiar rice design, done on cotton Indianhead. 


All stitching is done with No. 50 mercerized cotton on spools. ~ 


Be sure to cut all your linens completely true. 
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Even the daintiest designs can be embroidered 

for tea or cocktail napkins. This edging is a buttonhole 
stitch, picot style, with the linen cut away 

from the edges after the embroidery is completed. 





This simple; faced scallop design is done on rose-pink dress linen. 
Baste two-inch facing to cut linen. The size of the scallop is 
regulated automatically, which eliminates following a pencil 

line. Trim the scallops closely, then turn as you would any 

other facing and hem by hand on the reverse side. 


To make this scalloped round doily, draw two larger-than-plate-size 
circles an inch and a half apart on turquoise denim, 

Using brown thread, embroider the inner circle in a small buttonhole 
shell scallop. For the outer edge, trace half circles from any 

round object the size you. prefer, stitch and finish as suggested above. 
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Now you can have linens that look almost 
as beautiful as the prohibitively expensive 
(to most of us, anyway!) hand-embroidered 
ones you see in the shops, 
and you make them yourself on a sewing 


machine with the new attachments. 


By HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


HAROLD FOWLER 
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say “How d’do” or give his name and age, 
right after being introduced. You're reducing 
instead of developing his enjoyment of people. 
This is the age to let him take time to get 
acquainted in his own way. 

At three and four and five years, children 
from reasonably happy families are almost as 
outgoing and affectionate as three-month-olds. 
They love children and adults who give them 
half a chance. They make friends quickly. 
More important still is their intense imitative- 
ness of anyone they admire. They strive 
mightily to acquire the same table manners, 
tone of voice, vocabulary, hobbies as their 
parents and other grownups of whom they’re 
fond. Even more fundamentally, each one is 
forming attitudes that will, to some extent, per- 
sist for the rest of his life. The mixture of ten- 
derness and rivalry that he will feel for those of 
opposite sex, the proportions of enjoyment 
and anxiousness he will feel about those of his 
own sex, his basic feelings about himself and 
what he is in the world for, are mainly based on 
the parents’ example. In such respects these are 
the most formative years of all. And manners 
are definitely included—surface manners in the 
sense of how the parents handle the silverware 
and the English language, basic manners in the 
sense of how the parents feel toward each 
other, toward outsiders and toward the child. 

In this sense, the parents are teaching their 
young children manners all day long without 
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When one becomes a father, then 
first one becomes a son. Standing by 
the crib of one’s own baby, with that 
world-old pang of compassion and 
protectiveness toward this so little 
creature that has all its course to 
run, the heart flies back in yearning 
and gratitude to those who felt just 
so toward one’s self. Then for the 
first time one understends the homely 
succession of sacrifices and pains by 
which life is transmitted and fostered 
down the stumbling generations of 
mer. CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: 
Mince Pie 

(J. B. Lippincott Company 
Copyright, 1919, 1947, 

by Christopher Morley) 
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necessarily mentioning them or even noticing 
them. And in this sense they can’t really teach 
their children anything that they themselves 
aren’t feeling. 

So far ’ve been stressing these points about 
the child’s readiness and the parents: example 
so earnestly that I make it sound as if there 
were no place for the explicit teaching of good 
manners. This I don’t mean. It’s only that first 
things have to come first. 

Children do need to be guided and reminded 
and corrected—no matter how well disposed 
they are—and that’s the parents’ job too. 

In the first place, young children have to be 
gently reminded that they themselves are part 
of a social situation. Most of them are com- 
pletely absorbed in the impressions they are 
taking in and quite oblivious that they them- 

lves are making any impression at all, good 
1 bad. A couple of strange two-year-olds will 
stand one foot apart just gazing at each other 
intently, silently, with no social (or antisocial) 
expression at all. They gradually become 
more self-conscious, but at four, six, even at 
eight, they'll sometimes gawk with slightly 
open mouth at someone the mother is greeting, 
until she nudges and reminds them of their 
greeting too. How soon the teaching is to be- 
gin depends on how early the child gets over 
his shyness—which varies a lot. 

How much to teach depends, of course, on 
how formal the parents are, and want their 
child to be. A casual parent may be satisfied if 
the child will grin agreeably. A more particular 
one wants some conventional words of greet- 
ing and a handshake. I think this is the par- 
ents’ right. A parent has to be satisfied with his 
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child’s behavior or he will take it out on the 
child in some other way which might be worse. 

But even if the parent is quite particular, I 
think he should still be tactful and avoid sham- 
ing the child in the presence of the stranger. 
This is difficult for a parent who is socially 
self-conscious to do. The immediate impulse 
when embarrassed by a child’s discourtesy is to 
hiss at him fiercely right on the spot—to show 
the stranger that at least the parent knows bet- 
ter—which doesn’t improve the child’s feelings 
about politeness. 

Another effort worth making is to avoid, if 
possible, interrupting or reproving a young 
child who, from a genuine feeling of friendli- 
ness, is spilling the beans, for instance, about 
some private family business. For a child to 
want to share interesting matters with others 
is the soul of good manners, and it shouldn’t 
be turned into embarrassment unless the con- 
sequences would be really serious. 

So far we have been pretending that the 
woman who wrote the letter was merely press- 
ing me about whether I believed in manners 
and I have been protesting that I do. But sup- 
pose that she has been infuriated by some re- 
ally rude children and that the mother has de- 
fended the children and herself by saying that 
it’s no longer considered necessary or wise to 
insist on politeness. 

Though a majority of the children I see have 
manners that are plenty good enough for me, 
I’ll admit that there are some obnoxious ones 
around—they usually seem more numerous 
than they are—and that some of them belong, 
not to neglectful, rude parents but to devoted, 
well-bred parents. I am thinking (in the milder 
categories which irritate outsiders) of children 
who come late to meals and leave early without 
permission or apology, who mess up their 
food at the table on purpose, who regularly 
interrupt the parents’ conversations and ig- 
nore their requests, who brush by visitors as if 
they didn’t exist, who make demands in im- 
perious tones. In the more serious categories 
(that make outsiders’ blood boil) are children 
who regularly talk back to their parents and 
others, call them names like ‘‘dope” and 
“stupid,” defy them. 

When the parents are unloving, rude, hostile 
people, the explanation for the children’s be- 
havior is obvious. When the parents are de- 
voted to their.children and considerate of other 
people, you have to search harder for reasons. 
Certainly one factor is the exaggerated ‘“‘self- 
expression, no repression” idea which has 
been bobbing around for half a century now. 
It has been attacked vigorously by most people 
wherever it has appeared, but it has continued 
to pop up in new places. I don’t think that any 
serious, well-trained, experienced professional 
leader in any of the children’s fields has ever 
advocated full self-expression or total lack of 
repression. However, the great pioneers in 
American education who proved the value of 
more flexibility in the curriculum, more active 
participation by students, more emphasis on 
children’s needs and less on subject matter, the 
psychoanalysts who showed the character- 
warping effects of excessive repression, the 
pediatricians who have lately put more em- 
phasis on individual differences, self-regulation 
of infant feeding and self-training, have all 
said things which have been eagerly seized on, 
partly misunderstood, exaggerated and carried 
to great lengths by a few people, particularly 
those who have felt dissatisfied with the se- 
verity with which they were brought up, and 
are looking for a solution in the opposite ex- 
treme. This can be put in other words by saying 
that they have been so afraid that their children 
would resent them, as they sometimes had re- 
sented their parents, that they have felt safest 
in applying no control at all. They have wanted 
to believe that this is what the scientists 
recommend. 


Another way still of explaining those par- 
ents is to say that they have had to bottle up, 
from earliest childhood, all their irritation and 
anger at their parents’ strictness. But now, 
when there seems, to them, to be a new “‘scien- 
tific’? permission for rudeness, they uncon- 
sciously enjoy seeing their own flesh and blood 


saying and doing all the bad things they them- 
selves had always wanted to express, but never 
dared. 

Perhaps you are saying, “This might ex- 
plain why they let their children be abusive to 
others, but why do they permit rudeness to 
themselves? Where is the fun of that?’ Psy- 
chiatric work with such puzzled parents makes 
it clear that they feel guilty about the angry 
feelings they do have underneath toward their 
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When God wants an important thing 
done in His world, or a wrong righted, 
He goes about it in a roundabout 
fashion. He never lets loose thunder- 
bolts nor stirs up earthquakes. He 
simply has a tiny baby born. 
MARGARET APPLEGARTH: 


Men as Trees Walking 
(Harper and Brothers) 
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children (no one can help feeling angry at such 
children) and the guilt is relieved somewhat by 
taking this kind of punishment from their off- 
spring. In other words, those parents who seem 
paralyzed about controlling their children can 
be feeling-three contradictory emotions at the 
same time: secret enjoyment of the badness, 
angriness at the badness, guilt about the angri- 
ness, which leads right around the circle to per- 
mitting more badness. 

All these morbid psychological explanations 
may sound too roundabout and upside down 
to be plausible to you, and you don’t have to 
believe them. At least you can see that these 
parents are all mixed up. 
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““Easy to Make” blouse and cummerbund; 
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“Very Easy to Make” one-piece dress; 
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The basic mistake is conf 
with firm guidance. It is true t 
rental antagonism is hard 9 
makes them, when they grow 
with their own children or ¢ 
missive. But firm guidance th 
devotion is not only good for 
love it. 

All children are uneasy ab 
lawless impulses (the rude ¢ 
anxious, unhappy child) and j 
when they know they have pare 
help them keep these under conf, 

I have been trying to explai 
children need parental teac! 
ners, this goes fairly easily in 
the parents are reasonably 
people (no parents are happy 
the time) because then the chi 
toward people, too, and want to 
parents. In those families where thi 
polite and the children are ru 
much the lack of teaching but 
parents’ own feelings are out 
are, without realizing it, inviting 
to be rude. 

But in the end we must adm 
style is playing its part. We hai 
through a half century in which 
been progressively to throw off: 
rely on the good intentions u 
writing that section of my book i 
I was conforming to that trend. 
is that after having pushed casua 
we can we are due for a reactio 
so regularly in human affairs— 
manners will come to be almost 
mired and taught again. 
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Although he cannot answer lett 
Dr. Spock will be glad to hear fre 
will discuss in these pages proble 
interest.—Ed. ‘ 
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yesn’t instant coffee stay nice and fresh in that convenient glass jar? 


ere taste Is so very important, a glass container makes such good sense. In glass itself, there’s absolutely 
ung that can alter the taste, and a glass jar is so convenient. When you open it, it’s so easy to seal up again. 


you know you can get instant tea, powdered milk, too, in convenient glass jars? Ask for them at your grocer’s. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, WN. YORK 
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Notes on a “night out” 


Called cleaner’s about dress. 

Lined up baby-sitter by telephone. 
Telephoned for appointment at hairdresser’s. 
Jim called florist to order corsage. 

And phoned for dinner reservations. 


Later, we called baby-sitter to check on the children. 


On special occasions and in everyday affairs, 
the telephone stands ready to help you do so 
many things. Quickly. At low cost. Yet this is 
but part of its day-by-day value. It also serves 
you in other ways—in friendship, happiness, 


peace of mind. 
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TELL ME DOCTOR 
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sulin it was unusual to find a pregnant diabetic. 
This marvelous remedy has allowed the ma- 
jority of diabetics not only to live—and in a 
reasonable degree of comfort—but also suc- 
cessfully to bear children. 

““Now you can see why I think we are deal- 
ing with a mild case, although even if it were 
more severe we would not be discouraged. We 
shall find out more about this as soon as we 
have made quantitative blood-sugarand sugar- 
tolerance tests. 

‘“Now to answer your questions. Was it safe 
for you to become pregnant? I think I have 
already answered that, but I will add that, in 
the absence of albumin in the urine, high 
blood pressure, heart disease or blood-vessel 
calcification, a carefully supervised pregnancy 
is considered relatively safe. We can eliminate 
the possibility of each of these factors by vari- 
ous laboratory and X-ray methods. In these 
days, diabetic mortality can be avoided al- 
most completely by proper care. 

“You asked if you will be likely to lose the 
baby. The latest statistics compiled appear to 
show that the carefully controlled diabetic is 
no more likely to abort than the average preg- 
nant woman. It may be necessary to shorten 
the pregnancy, because the average baby of 
diabetic mothers is larger than normal, so that 
a full-term delivery might be complicated and 
difficult. 

“Now about your baby inheriting diabetes. 
That will depend almost entirely on your 
husband’s condition.” 

“You mean if he has diabetes? I don’t think 
he has.”” 


Bur you didn’t realize that you had it until 
a half hour ago, did you? I think it is impor- 
tant for your husband to have an examination 
at once—for his own sake and that of others. 
It will make a great difference in estimating 
your baby’s chances of being a diabetic. 

“YT have already explained that the occur- 
rence of diabetes is largely a matter of ge- 
netics—a heritage from one’s ancestors. If 
both parents are diabetic, the child almost as- 
suredly will be also. If the husband is nondia- 
betic, but comes of a diabetic family, making 
him what is called a ‘carrier,’ the child has a 
fifty-per-cent chance of immunity. But if the 


Ask 


by 


A child’s Achilles’ heel may be the 
seat of his pants. 


Career woman’s kitchen: shelf service. 


The expression “‘to search high and 
low” was never inspired by watching a 
man look for something. 


There ought to be an organization of 
Parents Anonymous—PA’s—those who 
have fought and won the battle of say- 
ing ““No!”’ and sticking to it. Then when 
some parent finds himself slipping he 
could call for reinforcements. 


A bride becomes a wife when she ap- 
preciates the fact that to live with the 
perfect man would be as dull as to live 
with only pewter. 


You can judge the fullness of a wom- 
an’s heart by the emptiness of her attic. 


All grandmother had to do to be re- 
spected was to put on a clean dress, pull 
her hair back and put her foot down. 







Marcelene Cox 


* ter letter: “Watching TV and eating ar 
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husband is neither a diabetic nora ca 
can depend upon it that the child 
the disease. The mother, you unde}! 
diabetic in each of these instances, 

“So you see that this is not a trage 
has happened is that unexpectedly 
come face to face with a condition 
quires care in handling, but whic 
medical discoveries have given us the 
control. I fully expect that you are 
long and happy life, with all the ble 
family ties. 
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Naturally, many problems arise 
diabetic woman achieves a pregnari 
are none, however, which cannot 
quered by a co-operative patient w 
ceiving adequate prenatal, natal and 
care. There is every reason to believe t 
is a case of simple, uncomplicated dig 
short duration. It is probable that 
controlled by diet alone, in which ¢ 
outcome should be assured. If this is 
we have available the boon of ins 
only requisites are adequate sud} 
which I am prepared to give, and 
ticulous co-operation, upon which I] 
sist. I am sure that you will do yours 
cause I judge you to be an intellig 
understanding young woman. That j 
tire story. Now here is what I shall 
to do.” 

The patient listened intently to the} 
instructions regarding the regimen 
must follow. When he had finished, h 
and then asked, ‘““Now will you doe | 
just as I have said, to the minutest de 

“Of course, Doctor.” 

“Then I think you can repeat the st 
you made a short time ago, ‘This is { 
piest day of my life!’ I say this becay 
confident that, at the appointed time, | 
find yourself the mother of a fine bab 

“But I haven’t asked about the da 
my baby—they must be many.” 

“There are some, of course, but 
be met. Now suppose you let me do th ( 
ing about that—it is one reason wh 
here.” : 

“Tl do exactly that, Doctor. Wha' 
am going to have to tell my husband ta 


Woman to man demonstrating spo 
car: “‘I like it all except that roar - 
you start up. Could you take some out?” 

Horrified salesman: “Lady, would 
you ask to have the fragrance taken out 
of a rose?” 


From a young man’s brea an 


two of my favorite sports. The past 
weekend took care of my athletic activ-| 
ities quite adequately, thanks to afl 
excellent recreational director.” 


Adolescence comes to an end as sud- 
denly as a clear day follows a storm. 
And although there may be a little} 
extra mopping up to do, everything} 
seems so much brighter and more 
wonderful. 





Our youngest viewed with concer 
a set of keys which came with the new 
freezer. ““You wouldn’t turn into the 
kind of mother who locks up food, 
would you?” she queried with marked 
concern. 
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A Breck Shampoo helps bring out the soft, natural beauty of your hair. Because there are 
different hair conditions, there are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry 
hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. 
The Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition is mild and gentle in action and not 


drying to the hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean, easy to manage and beautiful. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
Copyright 1956 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for a tooth that must last for G3 years 


Well, I certainly hope my child’s second teeth last for keeps. 
So do we. But the average child loses one or more of his second teeth 
in his teens. 


Good heavens! I don’t want that to happen to my son. 
That’s why we make new Ipana with WD-9. 


Come again with WD-9? These chemical names floor me. 
Simple. WD-9 in Ipana destroys decay bacteria that cause cavities. 


Don’t other tooth pastes? 

Most do—but Ipana with WD-9 destroys decay bacteria better than 
any other leading tooth paste— including fluoride tooth paste. That’s 
not our say-so, but science’s. 


So Ipana is good for children’s teeth. How about my teeth? 


Wonderful for the whole family’s! And you'll all like the new ‘‘good 
morning” flavor. Tomorrow morning ? 






e New king-size cap 
e Easy-to-use, hard-to-lose 
e Tube stands upright 


New-formula Ipana® with WD-9 
destroys decay bacteria best 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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THERE ARE THREES BRECK -s ree 


FOR: THREE. DIFFERENT HAIR CONDIT TOM 
The hair of a little child shines with soft, natural beauty. A Breck Shampoo helps brin 
out the natural beauty of your hair. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Brec's Shampoo 1 
for normal hair. The next time you buy a shampoo, select the Breck Shampoo fc 
your individual hair condition. A Breck Shampoo is not drying to the hair, yet | 
cleans thoroughly. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, lustrous and beautifu 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
Copyright 1956 by John H. Breck Inc. ; 
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JOURNALITIES 


| adi 


p Gladys Taber 


“= GLADYS TABER has some hot copy—a 
fire destroyed her barn and kennels 
just before Christmas—but the mil- 
lions of readers of her Diary of Do- 
mesticity will learn all about that in 

| due time. We have been warned to 

confine this mention to her story, 

Legend of Lavinia, which appears on 

page 82, after appearing in the au- 
| thor’s head in many different forms 
| for more than a year. Mrs. Taber 
wrote fiction for the JOURNAL before 
she began the Diary—and that was 
nearly eighteen years ago. “Lavinia,” 
she says, “‘is the one I like best re- 
cently.” Anything that readers of 
the Diary and the five Stillmeadow 
books (the latest, Sti/lmeadow Day- 
book) don’t know about her can be 
imagined from this self-portrait: 

“Tm the sort that always gets to 

the station in time to catch the train 

before the train I came to catch.” 


a 


“In Oxfordshire, England, I have 
found the home of any writer’s 
dreams,” reports the 
distinguished _ nov- 
elist ELIZABETH 
GOUDGE. “‘It is a sey- 
enteenth-century 
cottage standing in 
a small but lovely 
garden, with nothing 
to be seen from the 
windows’ except 
fields and woods and 
a great sky. Here I 
have written The 
Rosemary Tree (be- 
ginning on page 62]. 
As I get older I 
write more and 
more slowly, and 
people sometimes 
say to me hopefully, 
‘Aren’t you going to 
stop writing now? 
But writers, though 
| they may grouse and 
| grumble over the fatigue of their 
| work, can no more stop writing 
| 
| 
| 


tems 
mie 


Elizabeth Goudge 





than they can stop breathing.” 
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The doctor’s 


deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. 
You’re bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. New Mum Cream is 
another fine product of Bristol-Myers. 





Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 
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THERE ARE THREE) Be b Chon eee 


FOR: THREE. -DIFFEREN Fe HAIR COND 1 TEs 
The hair of a little child shines with soft, natural beauty. A Breck Shampoo helps bri 
out the natural beauty of your hair. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shamp 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo 
for normal hair. The next time you buy a shampoo, select the Breck Shampoo 1 
your individual hair condition. A Breck Shampoo is not drying to the hair, yet 
cleans thoroughly. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, lustrous and be 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sol. 
Copyright 1956 by John H. Breck Ine. : 
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Gladys Taber 


= GLADYS TABER has some hot copy—a 

| fire destroyed her barn and kennels 
just before Christmas—but the mil- 
lions of readers of her Diary of Do- 
mesticity will learn all about that in 
due time. We have been warned to 
confine this mention to her story, 
Legend of Lavinia, which appears on 
page 82, after appearing in the au- 
f thor’s head in many different forms 
for more than a year. Mrs. Taber 
wrote fiction for the JOURNAL before 

she began the Diary—and that was 
nearly eighteen years ago. “Lavinia,” 

she says, “is the one I like best re- 
cently.” Anything that readers of 

the Diary and the five Stillmeadow 
books (the latest, Stillmeadow Day- 
book) don’t know about her can be 
imagined from this self-portrait: 

“T’m the sort that always gets to 

the station in time to catch the train 
before the train I came to catch.” 


“In Oxfordshire, England, I have 
found the home of any writer’s 
dreams,”’ reports the 
distinguished novy- 
elist ELIZABETH 
GOUDGE. “‘It is a sev- 
enteenth-century 
cottage standing in 
a small but lovely 
garden, with nothing 
to be seen from the 
windows’ except 
fields and woods and 
a great sky. Here I 
have written The 
Rosemary Tree (be- 
ginning on page 62]. 
As I get older | 
write more and 
more slowly, and 
people sometimes 
say to me hopefully, 
‘Aren't you going to 
stop writing now? 
But writers, though 
they. may grouse and 
grumble over the fatigue of their 
work, can no more stop writing 
than they can stop breathing.” 
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deodorant discovery i 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. 
You’re bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 


Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. New Mum Cream is 
another fine product of Bristol-Myers. 





Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 
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| Golden Nuggets 
{ _ of Complete 
Nourishment ! 


No Coaxing...WNo Leftovers! 
_ Meat alone does not contain all the 
nourishment dogs need. KEN-L- 
BISKIT does, because it contains 
meat protein, grain proteins, PLUS 
vitamins, minerals, and other nutri- 
ents. KEN-L-BISKIT is a complete, 
balanced food —all your dog needs for 
good health. And KEN-L-BISKIT 
has reali meat meal baked right in to 
give it the meaty aroma that makes 
dogs eager to eat, and the meaty 
flavor that keeps them eating. And 
KEN-L-BISKIT is economical, be- 
cause a half pound (about 8¢ worth) 
. feeds an average 20-lb. dog all nutri- 
tion, all day! Buy KEN-L-BISKIT 
at your grocer’s or pet food shop. 


For extra 

economy 
buy it in 
the 4 or 

























25-lb. sacks. 
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Readers Write | 





Women of Greece More About 
Athens, Greece That Little Girl 
Dear Mrs. Gould: With an average Jonesboro, Tenn 
per capita income of $129 a year, few Dear Editors: Vve just found 
Greeks can afford any newsstand luxury poem, and think it’s delightful—I ne 


(L.H.J. costs 25 drachmae: about 85 knew there was more to it than the 
cents), and the U.S. Information Library stanza. 
is as pleasantly crowded with Greeks as 


the Acropolis is with tourists. The L.H.J. THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL 

is one of the most sought-after maga- There was a little girl, who had a lille 

zines—before the new issue arrives the Right in the middle of her forehead, 

old one has been read to tatters. ‘I am And when she was good, she was very, 

Greek and I tell you this,’’ Mrs. Margie very good 

Stellas said. ‘‘ You can be proud.” (Asa But when she was bad she was horri 

JouRNAL staffer, I was.) She stood on her head, on her little 
The women of Greece, working always trundle-bed, 

in the shadow of poverty, have accom- With nobody by for to hinder; 

plished miracles of social welfare. In She screamed and she squalled, she yell 

Salonika there is a children’s day nurs- and she bawled, 

ery of heartbreaking simplicity, the And drummed her little heels agains 

facilities primitive (two clean little bath- the winder. 

tubs for 300 children) yet made to do. Her mother heard the noise, and though 

It frees the mothers of infants and small it was the boys 

children to find jobs. Playing in the emply attic, / 
Mrs. Merope Kariotakis, my guide, She yushed upstairs, and caught her | 

showed me also the Children’s Clinic unawares, 

(MERIMNA PAIDIOU), founded and staffed And spanked her, most emphatic a 


by volunteers. Most institutions are un- JENNY WApSWOR TEE 
derstaffed to what we would consider a (1807 
danger point, but the work is done be- : ; 

cause it must be done. This has beena On the authority of his son, Ernest ¥ 


year of disaster for Greece, of earthquakes Longfellow, Random Memories, 5 } 
and devastating floods. Cotton ready for - : ae 

cae: ; Could you possibly publish it? 
picking was inundated and food crops y pessoa ; g 
throughout the country have been Sincerely, 
ruined. The economic drain of a large KATY NELLE KE 


standing army is readily admitted. 


“But we are surrounded by bad people,” Disruptive Influence? 
I was told, ‘‘and we shall protect our 


own.” Worthington, Oh} 
It is hard for me to write of what I Dear Sirs: As a member of th 
have seen without adding a plea for “stronger sex’’ contingent of JOURNA 


contributions. The Children’s Clinic, the readers, it has occurred to me that’ 
day nursery—asking for nothing, doing disruptive influences of the JOURNAL o 
with what they have—would wring the the normally well-regulated home ha 
heart of generous America. been somewhat neglected. 





Never have I been more sure that Attached is my version of your wa 
every American woman is born a prin- bird series. An indulgent husband, 
cess. Votre: - ALBERT J. RONVA’ 

PATRICIA MARTIN CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 








This is a CAN'T PUT THE JOURNAL DOWNER 


Thi 15 A Warten BiRD 
WATCHING A “can 'T PyT 
TRE J owRNAL - 
Downer.” 







—F, ~ 
Ittl> 15 A WATCH BIRD 
WATCHING You 


This silly-dilly just drops everytning when the Journal comes in. 
It ignores the children, f s housework and starves its hus- 


band while it sits and sits pur after hour with its nose in the 
issue. 

It is useless to attempt to talk with this silly until it is 
finished--only then does 1t come down to earth and things start 
to hum again. (Then if I'm lucky, I too can be a"CAN'T P 








RNAL DOWNER") 
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Were you a "CAN'T PUT THE JOURNAL DOWNER” this month? 
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It’s true! Cascade gets glasses, silver 
close-up clean. ..without a touch of the towel! 





| Now! Spotless glasses 
... Close-up clean! 


Annoyed by dull spots on freshly 
washed glasses? Don’t blame your 
automatic dishwasher. Switch to 
new Cascade and get the cleanest 
glasses you’ve ever had. It’s true— 
Cascade’s exclusive formula leaves 
glasses spotless and crystal clear 
. “close-up clean.” 


c 


Now! Sparkling silver 
... Close-up clean! 


Without the touch of a towel Cas- 
cade-washed silver is ready for the 
table... bright and sparkling! Yes, 
Cascade gets silver “close-up clean” 
—free of streaks and spots. You'll 
be delighted! What’s more, Cas- 
cade helps protect your nice alu- 
minum pots and pans. 


VAL ’ Plus new safety 


for fine china! 


Don’t worry—your best china can 
go into the dishwasher now. Cas- 
cade will protect it. In fact, with 
Cascade, gold leaf and other deli- 
cate china patterns are safer than 
in water alone. Try Cascade— 
you'll enjoy its fresh clean fra- 
grance and pretty green color, too. 


© THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Amonicon Kitchens +» Gpex 
CROSLEY + GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
totpoint + JAMES 
KENMORE + KitchenAid 


Westinghouse 
CD Youngstown Fiitehens and more! 


Spring Stride Rites are here! New styles, new colors... 
same old superb fit and quality. Fine shoes, designed for 
dress and play . . . for small children, tall children and 


those in between. At your Stride Rite dealer’s now... 


in as many sizes and widths as Spring has robins. 





TRI DE Rive 


SHOE , 





Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Disturbing Question 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dear Friend Journal: | am not a tem- 
perance crusader, for I am well aware 
that emotional conflicts are behind most 
liquor tragedies. But my husband and I 
were particularly struck by the large 
number of cars parked at the out-of- 
limits taverns as we traveled through 
Wisconsin and Minnesota last Sunday 
afternoon. Many of the cars had children 
waiting in them; we even observed some 
parents taking youngsters in with them. 
It brought this very disturbing question 
to our minds—and perhaps it is worth a 
study in the JOURNAL: What is wrong 
with the people of our age and society 
that they can find no more wholesome 
way to spend a Sunday afternoon with 
their families? _ Sincerely, 
RENEE HERMANSON 
& Whatever is wrong, drinking won't 
cure it. People drink, not to make them- 
selves happy, but to make themselves for- 
get how unhappy they are. But the cure 
doesn’t come out of the bottle. —ED. 


Modern American 
Housewife 


Castro Valley, California 

Dear Editors: 1 am furious! I have 
just read an article in which a psycholo- 
gist says that the American male has 
spoiled his wife and made her useless by 
the purchase of automatic equipment in 
the home. He then adds, ‘‘ Women don’t 
feel needed. They know the house will 
almost run itself.’’ 

I am one of those women lumped to- 
gether as a group of nonworkers. I am 
an average American housewife. I have 
laborsaving equipment in my home. The 
wife of a county official, I have three 
children. And I have found none of 
these four to be a laborsaving device. I 
find that it is I who must change bed 
linens, wash clothes, hang clothes, take 
clothes down, iron clothes, mend clothes 
and put them away. No one has invented 
a laborsaving device for those chores, or 
an automatic diaper-changing device! I 
have yet to find on the market an auto- 
matic push-button control for picking 
up articles not in the proper place. 

I prepare three meals a day, by the 
best methods revealed in the women’s 
magazines. I make most of our pastry, 
and our freezer has a considerable supply 
of fresh fruit, pies ready to bake, corn 
on the cob, and a side of beef. All were 
prepared by me, usually at night. 

After the children are in bed is also 
the easiest time to iron. There are fewer 
interruptions. Washday in my house is 
nearly every day, and a job that might 
require four hours in the daytime may 
require only two in the evening. 

With my sewing machine, I make 
most of my daughters’ dresses, suits and 
coats, as well as my own. Manufacturers 
are selling more yard goods than ever 
before—because more American women 
are sewing. Magazines have done much 
to popularize the trend toward making 
drapes, slip covers and bedspreads as 
well as clothing. In addition, my hus- 
band and I have been building our home, 
doing most of the work ourselves. Our 
house is located on a hillside lot of one 
acre, more than half of which is under 
cultivation! Once my husband breaks 
up the ground, the large share of the 
yard work falls on me. 

The activities one gets into to provide 
a happy, wholesome life for her children 
are all time-consuming. As mother of a 
boy, I was a Cub Scout assistant den 
mother. As mother of two daughters, I 
have co-led a Brownie troop. As a mem- 
ber of the community, I have been 
twice elected to our elementary-school 
board of trustees, on which I am still 
serving. Our district has grown from 
1500 students when I went on the board 
five years ago, to over 4000 students. 
We have built 13 schools in that time. 
As a member of a church, I have taught 
in the Sunday school. For none of these 
activities am I paid. 

I would not be in so many activities 
if I were not a mother and housewife. I 
try to limit myself, however, to jobs 
which I can do at home, and which do 
not take me away from my children, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 





1. Stanback combines several 
cally approved pain relieving 
for faster, more comforting 
of pain. 











2. Stanback reduces fever, re 
pain and sore aching muscle} 
accompany colds. 







3. Stanback, used asa gargle, rel 
sore throat due to colds. 






4. Stanback—relieves head 


neuralgia and other common 
discomforts. 






Test STANBACK against any 
Preparation you've ever used... 
see how much faster relief comes. & 
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You probably brush your teeth too hi) 
with stiff, chisel-point bristles. 






This invites serious damage to your /f 
gums. Let the Oral B protect you 
against this danger. More than 
2,500 very thin, smooth-top syn- 
thetic bristles thoroughly clean 
your teeth and massage your gums 
without injury. Ask your dentist 
about the Oral B. Then try it and 
enjoy real brushing comfort. 











In 3 sizes... for all the family 


OT es 


TOOTHBRUSH 









ORAL B COMPANY 


448 S. Market St., San Jose 13, Calif. 
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Imagine! Mother puts everything the fam- 
ily’s wearing right into her Hotpoint Push- 
button Automatic Washer. Her new dress. 
Dad’s wash-and-wear suits. The children’s 
play clothes, party dresses—even the deli- 
cate garments she used to wash only by hand. 

Her Hotpoint washes all clothes beauti- 
fully. The rubber-finned agitator won't harm 
the most delicate fabric. The Jet-Spray and 


Washing times, temperatures, even fill, auto- 
matically controlled by touching a button, 
and setting new 2-Way Dial. 


ery days a holiday with 








Here’s the only washer fully automatic from start to finish for all 
washable fabrics—all washing temperatures—all washing times 


Deep Overflow Rinses, the efficient Sedi- 
ment Swirl-Out remove suds, soil, lint—even 
sand. And Hotpoint uses 33% less hot water 
than any other leading automatic. 

Electric blankets, pillows, fluffy-ruffled 
lingerie— Hotpoint does them all. Ask your 
Hotpoint Dealer to demonstrate the all- 
porcelain Hotpoint Automatic Washer for 
you —soon! In 5 colors or classic white. 


ALL HOTPOINT WASHERS ARE ALL PORCELAIN 





Style-Matched Pushbutton Pair! Dryer’s 


Sealed Chamber keeps lint, heat, moisture 
from the room. No outdoor venting. 


Otp 


Oint | 


| Fverything they re wearimnsS c Ves, everything! ) 


can be perfectly washed ina Pietpoint 


Ranges « Refrigerators * Automatic Washers 
Clothes Dryers * Customline » Dishwashers 
Disposalls® »« Water Heaters ¢ Food Freezers 
Air Conditioners 


Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44 


No more tears 


from ‘soap in the eyes’ 


WONT BURN 
or IRRITATE eyes! 


e Lathers quickly 
even in hard water 


e Rinses easily, 
e Pure, gentle, safe 


New formula that 
SHEENS as it CLEANS 








e Leaves hair glossy soft 


e Easier to comb and manage 


e Wonderful for all the family 
59 and 98c 
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The modern American woman must 
be a master in many fields. She has 
joined her husband as a team. Labor- 
saving devices do help her get through 
some of her chores more quickly. But 
she has so many more chores. She is 
serving her community—helping all chil- 
dren, not just her own. 

Very few of us have time for bridge or 
even an occasional game of golf. Very 
few of us have domestic help. Most of 
us are living far away from grand- 
parents on whom we can depend. We 
must call on a baby sitter to be able to 
go anywhere with our husbands. 

Believe me, if the modern housewife 
did no more than sit while her mechan- 
ical devices do her housework, cook her 
meals, and care for her children, our 
level of civilization would be constantly 
lowered. Instead, today more people are 
attending church, are taking an active 
interest in community affairs. More peo- 
ple are interested in politics. We thank 
the women of our community for inter- 
esting the men. Today’s American man 
comes home tired after a day in the city 
and fighting traffic. He wants his wife 
to inform him of community needs. 

We American women need every la- 
borsaving device there is. There are 
more demands on our time than it is 
humanly possible to fill, and we are 
anything but useless. The psychologist 
couldn't be more wrong. I would like to 
see him do my job, or take over those of 


my friends! Sincerely yours, 
EVALYN F. THOMAS 


Likes Her Juice Natural 


Washington, D.C. 

Sir: Some of us who still like freshly 
squeezed orange juice are more and more 
distressed by the overzealous coloring of 
juice oranges. This color comes off on 
the hands, gets under the finger nails 
and even stains the fruit bowl. Is all 


this necessary ? Sincerely yours, 
EMILY K. PLATT 


Nurses Say ‘‘No’’ 


New York City 

Dear Mrs. Bass: The 176,000 regis- 
tered nurse members of the American 
Nurses’ Association welcome the support 
the LaprES’ HOME JOURNAL has always 
given to the profession in its efforts to 
provide the quality and quantity of nurs- 
ing care the American people require. 

May we, however, disagree with the 
suggestion made in the January issue 
that your readers write to their Congress- 
men urging support for House Joint 
Resolution 171. After careful analysis, 
the American Nurses’ Association be- 
lieves the proposal to establish a Com- 
mission on Nursing Services to be nei- 
ther in the best interest of the public 
nor of the nursing profession. The Na- 
tional League for Nursing agrees. We op- 
pose the bill because: 

—it would duplicate what has already 
been done; 

—it would delay other pending con- 
gressional action required now to meet 
recognized needs; 

—it would impose on the Government 
responsibilities which should be met by 
the profession; 

—it would waste tax funds as well as 
the time and knowledge of all who would 
be involved in the proposed commission’s 
activities; 

—action is required, not further study. 

No single action by Congress or any 
other group will solve the many urgent 
nursing problems existing today. But 
immediate congressional action can do 
much to ease the great need for scholar- 
ships to prepare graduate nurses for top 
administrative and teaching positions, 
and to improve and expand programs for 
practical-nurse education. 

Without qualified teachers, it is im- 
possible to educate properly future 
nurses; without qualified administrators, 
it is impossible to operate nursing serv- 
ices so that patients will receive the care 
they need. Programs to train practical 
nurses need expansion to meet the de- 
mand for care not requiring the special- 
ized skills of professional nurses. 

Thank you for your interest and con- 
sideration. Cordially, 

ELLA BEST, R.N. 


Executive Secretary, 
American Nurses’ Association, Inc. 
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Get me a pair of 
those Acrobat shoes — 
_..they’re so PRETTY! 


The fine-fitting, long-wearing shoes 
you want your youngsters to wear 
are Acrobats—with the grown-up 
styling that kids admire. Your chil- 
dren deserve the best, and you can 
afford the best if you buy Acrobat 
shoes. Designed and made by} 
parents who have studied for years | 
the fine points of styling, roomy | 
fit and long wear in their own 


children’s shoes. 
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SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


e You can count on 


Friendly Acrobat Shoe Company 
Division of General Shoe Corp. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 










FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens th 

constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 35¢ 
and 60c at druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't 

don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 7 


KLUTCH CO., Box 621 C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


IMPERI AL reflects good taste in gifts 
and thought in packag- 

ing—Foils—decorative papers—ribbons—tags. Ask for 

“IMPERIAL” Gift wrapping at your local stores. 


Supreme Ribbon Corporation, New York, N. Y- 
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RANSITIONAL 








Consider H. Willett 

are also makers of 
'rans-East, Countryside 
and Wildwood Solid 
(erry groups...Lancaster 
County and Brownleigh 
Solid Maple groups. 


« 


UT LL) 





Four Drawer Chests $99.50 each, Buffet Base $169.00, Buffet Top $99.50, Drop Leaf Extension Table $159.00, Side Chair $39.50, Arm Chair $52.50* 


Voted “most difficult to resist”... TRANSITIONAL 





a a Fe 
a" 


sser $229.00, Mirror $55.00, Chest $165.00, Lamp Table $55.00, Bed $105.00, Bench with Cushions $106.25* 


solid cherry furniture by WILLETT 


NCE-IN-A-LIFETIME you will find furniture as 
QO outstanding as Transitional by Willett. Decorators 
and home stylists agree that no other contemporary 
design fits so beautifully in either modern or 
traditional settings. Transitional is superbly fashioned 
from richly glowing solid cherry, patiently hand 
rubbed to a soft, satiny finish. Transitional, like other 
Willett groups, can be purchased from open stock. 
Ask to see it at better dealers everywhere. 


Write for the one nearest you. 


*Prices I’, O. B, Louisville 


Sectional Sofas $230.00 each, 
Corner Table $75.00* 





CONSIDER H. WILLETT, INC. 
Louisville 11, Kentucky 
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YOUNG AMERICA HAS IT... 
YOU CAN HAVE IT IN 7 DAYS! 


Fresher-than-Springtime . ..That Ivory Look 


is freshness itself! This enchanting 

young one has it . . . don’t you want it too? 

Then, just remember: the milder your beauty soap, 
the prettier your skin! Moreover, more 

doctors advise pure, mild Ivory for baby’s skin 


and yours than any other soap. 





Fairer-than-Springtime ... That Ivory Look 





is so fair and clear! And so easy for you to have. 
Simply change to regu/ar care with pure, 

mild Ivory Soap. In 7 days your skin perks up 

so prettily! You'll love its clear, radiant freshness. 
Yow ll have That Ivory Look! 


99 36% PURE...IT FLOATS 





It’s like getting one FREE! 4 cakes of Personal Size Ivory 





cost about the same as 3 cakes of other 


leading toilet soaps. /t all adds up... 


PERSONAL SIZE IVORY IS YOUR BEST BEAUTY BUY! 
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““STMONE, RESTING ARMS ON BACK OF ARMCHAIR,” 
drypoint by Mary Cassatt (American School, 
1845-1926). Size, 8°4’"x 534”. 

Mary Cassatt, born in Pennsylvania, settled 
permanently in Paris in 1874, where she became 
the respected associate of the Impressionist 
painters. Famous as a painter, particularly of 


children, she also made over two hundred prints. 


Executive Editor: Mary Bass Special Projects Editor: Laura Lou Brookman 


To measure the Soviet Union by Western 
terms and standards is silly. But it is not ir- 
relevant to inquire how it measures up to 
socialist standards, at least as these have de- 
veloped in the West. For Russian socialism 
was originally a Western importation. What 
it has become is something else again. 

Socialism, for instance, has always pro- 
claimed the ‘‘emancipation of women.” 

In Soviet application this means not only 
“the right to work” but the compulsion to 
work, unless one is a student, from the age 
of 18 to 55, and largely at the hardest and 
most unremunerative tasks. Women are, 
without question, the most ‘‘exploited toil- 
ers” in modern Russia. 

In the caste society of India, street clean- 
ing was always assigned to the ‘‘untouch- 
ables.”’ In Russian cities this lowest caste 
are all women. The remuneration is also low 
caste. They receive in Moscow 450 rubles a 
month—300 less than the average work- 
man’s wage—for a six-day week of eight 
hours a day. In terms of purchasing power, 
and giving the ruble the benefit of the high- 
est estimated value, ten U.S.A. cents, this is 
$45 a month. 

Although it can be misleading to estimate 
the buying value of such a wage, and un- 
wise to measure the Russian standard of liy- 
ing by any Western standards, the price of 
food in terms of the real purchasing power 
of the ruble is higher than in the United 
States, and of clothing immeasurably higher: 
450 rubles will hardly do more than ad- 
equately nourish one person for a month— 
sO we must assume that this wage of bitter 
toil is supplemented by the wages of other 
family workers. 

The streets of Leningrad and Moscow are 
very clean—much cleaner than those of 
New York. I would settle for their not being 
so immaculate, at the cost in toil. All day 
long, in this winter weather, thickly bun- 
dled and booted figures are sweeping, sweep- 
ing into the gutters dirt and slush, with heavy 
twig brooms, or cracking and sweeping the 
frozen snow, and then shoveling it onto the 
lip of ingenious mechanisms that dump it 
into huge trucks. Men usually drive the 
trucks. Thick-bundled and heavily mittened, 
too, they sit while the women trudge and 
sweep and bend and lift. 

“Women,” Soviet decrees say, “must be 
engaged only in light work.” 

A French theatrical company recently ar- 
rived to play in Moscow, and trucked their 
huge trunks of costumes to the theater. 
They asked for help in unloading, an order 
was spoken, and two women promptly ap- 
peared. They dragged the great trunks 
upon their backs and carried them in, emp- 
tied them and hung each costume in order, 
and carried the trunks to the storage room. 

In a steel plant not far from Moscow the 
manager states that 45 per cent of the labor 


is performed by women. The eye contra- 
dicts this figure as too low. 

I do not know whether women work in 
mines. I visited none, and I write only of 
what I know. But wherever I tooked it 
seemed as though only women were really 
working at all and at anything. In a huge 
Leningrad bank, where the clerks sit in open 
cages and the whole area is on view, not a 
man was in sight. 

In my hotel, the hall porter was a woman 
and a most efficient one. 

Women are the more numerous and bet- 
ter translators. 

School directors are usually men, but 
most of the teachers are women. Appar- 
ently women rarely get positions where they 
direct others, especially men. 

Far fewer girls get to the universities and 
upper echelons than boys, though the girls 
are often the better students. 

There are no women among the top 
eleven who rule Russia. And the wives of 
these men do not appear at the lavish public 
receptions tendered to foreigners. Appar- 
ently woman’s place may be anywhere 
where there’s work to be done. Otherwise 
she should be neither seen nor heard. 

On a model collective farm some fifty 
miles outside Moscow, the director told me 
65 per cent of the work is done by women. I 
saw women in the cow barns, feeding, 
shoveling hay, milking, weighing and strain- 
ing milk, while other women cleaned away 
the manure. “All the work with cows is 
done by women,” I was told. Ghe farm has 
200 milk cows, and one woman is assigned 
to thirty—with milking machines. The cows 
are washed, milked and fed three times a 
day. When I was there the milking machines 
were about to be replaced by new models, 
not yet installed, and the cows were being 
milked by hand, one woman for each ten. 

If her cows give more than the norm, the 
woman gets more pay. If she draws duds, 
she’s out of luck and can be docked. 

In the hogpens and the henhouses (that 
would pass any» American standards) 
women alone work. Two women were car- 
ing for 2000 hens, feeding them, cleaning 
nests and houses, and collecting, sorting 
and packing the eggs. 

Tramping over the farm, I saw only a 
handful of men doing anything at all. Three 
or four were running a small automatic 
gristmill; one was caring for 100 caged silver 
foxes. 

Most of these women are married and 
mothers. In addition to their “light work” in 
barns and fields, they have meals to prepare, 
the family’s clothes to wash, darn and patch, 
their homes to keep clean, and their own *4 
acre of garden patch, pigpen and chicken 
run to care for. ““The men,”’ I was told, “‘pre- 
fer to work in the mills.”” But women are 
working there too. CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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This ALADDIN Readi-Cut House 





delivered to you 


1985 


Slightly Higher West of Missouri River 


BUILD IT YOURSELF and SAVE! 


All Aladdin Houses come to you with lumber cut to EXACT size and each piece plainly 
marked. You get easy-to-understand drawings and instructions so you can’t go wrong. 
It’s fun to build, and you SAVE up to 50& on the cost. Aladdin has been manufacturing 
readi-cut houses for 50 YEARS. Only the finest materials are used and all lumber is 


guaranteed THOROUGHLY DRY. 


modern styles. 


50 YEARS 
HOMEBUILDERS 


TO THE 
NATION 





.. 120 plans to choose from in 5 to 8 room 





YOU SAVE UP TO 30% ON LABOR—18% ON WASTE! 


Your ALADDIN comes to you ready to nail together 
—you don’ t waste time measuring and cutting each 
piece of lumber. All that has been done by precision 
machines at our mill. That’s why it fits together per- 
fectly—why it takes less time and labor to build. 
Even if you hire a carpenter to help, his time is not 


WHAT READI-CUT MEANS 


The tedious work of measuring, 
sawing, mitering, and fitting has 
been done in our mill, assuring 
you of a perfect fit of all parts. 
Aladdin Houses are designed to 
meet the most exacting building 
standards. Our expert designers 
and engineers never offer a 
home to the public until every 
construction detail is carefully 
checked. Aladdin Homes are 
modern in design and plan ar- 
rangements. Write for your 
catalog today. 


BUY DIRECT 


from the Manufacturer 


SAVE 
Agents’ & Dealers’ Profits 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WHAT YOU GET WHEN 
YOU BUY AN ALADDIN HOUSE 


@ ALL THELUMBER accurately cut tofit, 
marked and numbered ready to erect 
practically without use cf a saw. 
SIDING @ MOULDINGS 

MILLWORK © HARDWARE 
FLOORING @ PAINT 
WINDOWS @ GLASS 
DOORS ® NAILS 
TRIM @ ROOFING 
COMPLETE DRAWINGS & INSTRUCTIONS 
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spent in measuring and cutting. And the Aladdin 
Readi-Cut System eliminates waste. There are no 
short ends left over that cost you money. No wonder 
thousands of people WITHOUT any carpentry ex- 
perience whatsoever have built their own Aladdin 
Homes and saved thousands of dollars. 


ALADDIN HOUSES ARE NOT PREFABRICATED 





THERE'S AN ALADDIN HOUSE NEAR YOU— 
WRITE US FOR THE ADDRESS 








EXCITING NEW HOME DES 
mannan MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


SEND 25¢ 
for Beautiful, 
' 


| New, Full Color | 


Name 
72 Page Street 
Catalog eS 











IGNS FOR 1956! 


THE ALADDIN CO. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 

The most prosperous-looking home in the 
village—a typical sturdy house, of peeled 
logs, and two pleasant though bare rooms, 
both with beds in them, plus a kitchen—has 
a brick, wood-stoked stove that heats the 
house, with a kind of Dutch oven for baking. 
The only range I saw was a one-burner oil- 
stove, on which to cook and also to heat 
water for washing. It stood on pails on a 
rough bench. The kitchen has no faucet. 

Sanitary facilities are a privy off the wood- 
shed. (It was clean.) The house has electric 
light but no electric equipment. 

There is no canteen where women workers 
can eat a meal they need not prepare them- 
selves. Only preschool children are cared for 
in a nursery during the working day. 

The barns have every modern equipment, 
but there is no communal laundry with 
washing machines. ‘‘What you need is to in- 
troduce a little communism on this place 
for women as well as cows,” I found myself 
saying firmly to the director. 

Even those women whom one sees in the 
more expensive theaters look old beyond 
their years. Women who, judging by the ap- 
pearance of their husbands, must be in the 





KNOW THE FACTS... 


1. Most heart attacks are not fatal. 
The majority of people who suffer heart 
attacks recover to lead productive lives. 









2. Proper treatment can help al- 
most all cases of heart disease, especially 
if the trouble is diagnosed early. 


3. Only a doctor can diagnose ac- 
curately. Chest pains and palpitations 
are not sure signs of trouble. 


4. Most persons with heart disease 
can continue to earn a living, often 
without changing jobs. 


5. Women with heart disease usu- 
ally can, with proper medical care, bear 
children safely. 


early thirties have heavily lined faces. (Their 
men do not.) 

When I mentioned this to the editor in 
chief of the Soviet government organ, Iz- 
vestia, he replied, smiling, “They do not look 
that way to us.” 

“There is an advantage,” I replied, 
pair of fresh eyes, especially a woman’s 

“Perhaps,” he said politely, unconvinced, 

There is nothing new in this. In the Eastern 
European world, and in much of the South- 
ern European, women have always been 
beasts of burden. But this is supposed to be a 
modern socialist society, without the “‘ex- 
ploitation of man by man’”’—‘‘man”’ includ- 
ing both sexes. 

Russian women are strong. They bear 
healthy children—and get time off for this. 

But what are the men doing, even grant- 
ing that there are probably 7,000,000 widows 
in the U.S.S.R.? Are they all in the Red 
Army? Or in boss positions? 

One can be sure of one thing. They aren’t 
helping with the dishes at night. That’s be- 
neath the dignity of the Russian male, 
muzhik or commissar. They’re probably 
drowning the cares of the day in vodka— 
while mamma mends their socks. 

I do not believe that Russian women like 
the regime. Of course there are some who 
do—those who have gone through the uni- 
versities and have good and relatively easy 
jobs. But these are few. 

Russian women, as a whole, look un- 
happy—another thing a woman’s_ eye 
notices—and as though they didn’t care how 
they looked. Except for those officially in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Sexton Sauce 
give extra Zes 


Add something special to your } 
cue feast. Treat your taste buds 
unforgettable flavor of Sexton Be 
sauce—prepared by top-ranking 

There are Sexton sauces and 
ings for every purpose... 
kitchen... or on the table. 
Two Sexton favorites you 
are sure to like—Las Pam- 
pas Chili Sauce—and 
Alamo Zestful Seasoning. 

Hundreds of Sexton 
foods grace the menus of 
America’s finest hotels, 
clubs and restaurants. Look 
for the Sexton label at 
better independent grocers. 
Over 70 years of Sexton 
quality reputation. 





John Sexton & Co., Chicago 


iffy ossenrs 


Just spoon Fluff right from the 
jar — for gingerbread, baked 
apples, hot chocolate! Give ’em 
glamour — and new taste- 
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ry 


Peas) 
for every household 
cleaning purpose 

at your local 

PY Tes ee 
UCT Dee Tet 


JOHN RITZENTHALER, 
73 Franklin St., N.Y. 13 


pagh 


More delicious when 
sauce is made with 


POMPEIAN 


Pure Virgin Imported 
2 and 4 oz. bottles, 8 oz. to 1 gal. tins. 
Recipe Book 10c—Dept. L3, Pompeian, Balto. 2: 
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LIKE THESE 
GAY CASSEROLES? 
SEE OFFER BELOW! 


Try this! Seafood-Corn Bread Casserole 


licious and jiffy-quick because the golden crust is made with the new-day Corn Meal. 


ing for new and easy supper dishes? Here’s 
with a new look and new taste appeal. You 
2 it with Quaker (or Aunt Jemima) Corn 
| for easier mixing, faster cooking and that 
lerful Fresh Corn Flavor! Try it soon! It 
2s six individual casseroles. 


ING: TOPPING: 
ans tomato soup ¥% cup Quaker or Aunt 


. Jemima Corn Meal 
ups cleaned shrimp : 
resh, frozen or canned) ae cups Bee) eons d 
teaspoons baking powder 
up chopped Breen pepper 34 teaspoon salt 
up chopped onion Y2 cup shortening 


2aspoon dry mustard ¥% cup milk 


Filling, combine all ingredients; place in 6 


individual casseroles or one 2-qt. casserole. Place 
in hot oven (425°F.) while making topping. 

For Topping, sift together dry ingredients. Cut 
in shortening until mixture resembles coarse 
crumbs. Add milk; mix lightly only until dry in- 
gredients are dampened. (Add more milk if needed 
to make a soft dough.) Turn out on lightly floured 
board; knead gently a few seconds. Roll out to 
¥4-inch thickness. Cut in 6 circles; shape edges 
as desired. 

Take casseroles from oven. Place topping on 
each; return to oven and continue baking 20 to 25 
minutes. Serve in individual casseroles. 


eee oe ee 





Make them with the 
NEW- DAY 
CORN MEAL 


with the 





Quaker 


CORN MEAL 


... Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too. 





Aunt Jemima 
CORN MEAL 


... Hominy Grits, too. 


Look for either of these famous faces 
and you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 
of choice corn, new milling methods, 
new packaging! 


CLIP COUPON FOR BIG VALUE 


3-Piece 
GLASBAKE 
CASSEROLE SET 


Yours for ONLY $1.00 


AND ONE TRADEMARK FROM QUAKER OR AUNT 
JEMIMA CORN MEAL OR GRITS. ACTUAL VALUE $2.00 


SMART, OVEN-PROOF, EASY-GRIP HANDLES. COMES 
IN 3 GAY COLORS — YELLOW, RED AND GREEN. 





Casseroles, Box 6103 
Chicago 77, IIlinois 


Please send me 3-piece sets Glasbake French Cas- 
seroies. | enclose $1.00 (no stamps) and trademark from bag 
or package of Quaker or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal or Grits. 


(Allow about 3 weeks for delivery.) 


CIV "eee oe : Ses ZONE STATE 


Note: Offer limited to Continental U.S., Alaska and Hawaii. 
Void where prohibited, regulated or taxed. Good only while 
supplies last. 
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“It's been like this ever since I cleaned that window 
with Windex Spray!” 


Windex Spray really does the job, and then some! Won- 
derful Windex Spray makes windows, mirrors, any glass 
surface sparkle . . . and with half the time and it’s fun. 
Swish—spray it on. Whish—wipe it off! Glass stays 
clean lots longer, too. Windex Spray leaves no waxy film 
to collect dust .. . leaves no streak! 

Thrifty’s another word that fits Windex Spray! Get 
the handy 6-oz. size . . . or the big 20-oz. refill size. 
They’re both economical beyond words, Get them at 
any grocery, drug or hardware store—here or in Canada, 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined. 





PRODUCTS OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“I remember exactly because it was the day of the week 
I put Drano in all the drains!’ 


The “‘evidence”’ proves it! Drano puts the “finger” on the dangerous sewer germs 
that lurk in every drain. Those nasty germs breed in muck that liquid disinfectants 
can’t budge. But Drano’s churning, boiling action 

dissolves the muck, keeps drains germ-free and free- 

running, 


Make one day a week Drano day. Put Drano in 
every drain for about a penny a drain. Makes septic y 
tanks work even better. Get Drano at your grocery, ‘_: 
drug or hardware store. Also available in Canada. mers cen» 


RIGHTEST S 
nOpPeR IN TO WN... 


Twinkle brightens copper 3 times faster 


Triple-action Twinkle CLEANS... as it 
POLISHES...as it RENEWS. A safe, creamy 
paste, Twinkle banishes stubborn stains quick 
as a wink, gives you the brightest copper in 
town instantly. Only 49c at grocery or hard- 
ware stores. Made by the makers of Drano 
and Windex. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
touch with foreigners, they are poorly and 
unbecomingly dressed by Western standards, 
but their clothes are decent. I do not think 
such matters are the measure of a good or 
happy society, and after coming home I 
found myself irritated by an article in a 
Sunday newspaper, scoffing at the lack of 
“sexiness”’ in Russian women. It is my guess 
that the overemphasis on sex in America is 
no asset to us as a nation. Furthermore, all 
Europeans think that in some brackets of 
American society women are overpampered 
by men, and so do I. What ! perceived and 
felt in Russia was something else—some- 
thing in the attitude of women toward 
themselves. 

One rarely sees a well-groomed head in 
Russia, except on little girls, whose well- 
brushed and carefully braided hair reflects 
some woman’s loving care. Their mothers’ is 
put up (or hangs) any old which way. Their 
mouths are pinched, as though never re- 
laxed in laughter, and the faces of even quite 
young women sag. 

Until recently cosmetics were frowned 
upon by the regime. Now their discreet use is 
even encouraged by the Soviet press. But 
their use is still rare, nor is it looked upon 
with pleasure by most men. The prevailing 
atmosphere is icily puritanical. The very 
first man I encountered in Russia—an 
English-speaking Intourist guide in the 
Leningrad airport—viewed me with obvious 
distaste when I fished out a compact and 
lipstick to freshen up my visage after a not 


NVININUNUNUNYS 
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The vision of beauty is the greatest 
thing in the world, and those who 
can catch what the ordinary eye can- 
not see are among the great peo- 


ple of the world. 
GEN. JAN SMUTS 


Compiled by his private secretary, 
P. B. Blanckenburg, Juta and Company, Ltd. 
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too comfortable plane ride (no seat belts) 
from Helsinki. When I also lit a cigarette, as 
a means of relaxation, he remarked, ‘Our 
women don’t smoke. Do all American 
women smoke?” 

‘“‘Heavens, no,” I said. “Some of them 
do, some don’t. Do men smoke in the Soviet 
Union?” 

“Some do, some don’t,” he said. 

(The first remark was not true. Some 
Soviet women, particularly the “intellec- 
tuals,’’ smoke like chimneys. And cigarettes 
are extremely expensive.) 

I am not reporting only on how women 
who are engaged in heavy manual toil look. 
I had most opportunity for a close-up ob- 
servation of women in the opera and 
theaters, especially in the lobbies and re- 
freshment rooms during the pauses. Obvi- 
ously such women belonged among the 
economically more fortunate, for a good 
opera seat, in terms of the ruble’s real value, 
costs $8 or over in our currency—approxi- 
mately $3 in ruble purchasing power, and 
high in relation to income. 

The women I saw there were usually ac- 
companied by their husbands. The hus- 
bands always looked younger than their 
wives. Sitting together at tables in the re- 
freshment rooms (usually drinking a car- 
bonated apple or pear cider), they rarely 
spoke a word to each other. 

Nor did I ever see a young couple who 
seemed to be in love. The beaming eye, the 
roguish glance, the irresistible attraction of 
hand to hand that is characteristic of even 
the most decorous young lovers, is absent, 
as are even the normal symptoms of com- 
radeship between the sexes. 

A bevy of young Swedes arriving in Mos- 
cow for an international swimming contest 
attracted curious, even startled, attention 
when they entered their hotel, simply be- 
cause they were so wholesomely good-look- 
ing, so colorful in their simple sports clothes, 
and so happy, gay and full of laughter. It 
was as though a flock of bright songbirds 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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‘aristocrat of 

the green bean 
family 

. from the Pacific 

"*, Northwest .- 





Introduce yourself 
to Blue Lakes from Oregon ant 
Washington and serve green bea 
with the smoothest, cleanest an 
most succulent flavor. 


Blue Lakes 
are a distinct variety of stringle: 
green beans. They are greener, 
rounder, straighter, firmer. 


You will find Blue Lake 
on the menu at the best restaurat 
You will also find them on you 
grocer’s shelf under many 
brand names. Regardless of brat 
name, be sure you get 
“Blue Lake variety” green bear 
from the Pacific Northwest. 


CTopyrigtit 1955 by Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Canne 
Portland 5, Oregon 
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VARIETY 
GREEN BEANS 
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e fuss out of frying forevermore. You just | 
g Wesson Oil. It’s shortening in its purest f 
shortening with the matchless mildness of fir. 
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wif 


No digging out solid shortening 
No waiting while it melts 
No waste—you see how much to pou A 


free frying. Just see how much 
you can heat Wesson Oil than 
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yur delectable Wesson fried foods 
delicate, too — safe and whole- 
r your family. 


solid shortenings — and still oe WesconcOl 
does not smoke or burn. Actu- 2 does not “ 
, ; ; : smoke 
esson Oil keeps delicate and 5 
. : ; Costliest 
le at far higher temperatures : Solid 
u ever need! How assuring to :  shortenings 
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...in beautiful decorator colors!. 


Active . . . that’s the word for America’s modern way of life . . . and active living demands 
upholstery materials that are durable as well as beautiful. That’s the big reason you'll find 
Boltaflex fabric-backed vinyl in moderncars . . . and on modern furniture. Boltaflex will take 
years of hard daily use—and those rich, decorator colors will stay fresh and bright with just 
the swish of a sudsy cloth. For real comfort, more carefree living—be sure it’s Boltaflex! 








... for style... for comfort... for long wear 


4 it's Dolla flew _. for moderns 












GENERAL 


PLASTICS 


The General Tire 
& Rubber Company 






Look for this tag when you shop 
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NEW STORY OF MILK 


4 


features. new *cuSsStomen 9S emt saison 


Your friendly milkman symbolizes the dependable service of which the dairy 


industry is so proud. His fresh, nourishing products reach you conveniently 


packaged and without fail. H 
i 
Upwards of a hundred thousand of these experienced public servants will 
deliver approximately 22 billion quarts of fresh, wholesome milk this year . . . more 
than half of which will be in modern paper cartons! | 
This tremendous milk delivery is divided almost equally between 300,000 
grocery stores and millions of American homes. Convenient, sanitary packaging | 
plays an ever-increasing part in both markets. A 
a 
For names of dairies offering this) new) service sin E 
your community, call’ Western Union Operator 25 ; | 


BAVeE TRAY, THIRD Bi Ohiah ie OF MIEK 1S NOW DFE Esl Vee RoE? Diy iN PURE-PA 
3) 





| & « 
Demand for milk in half gallon cartons exceeds that of any other container size ‘‘Announcing a new customer service is always a pleasure 
in America! At the store or on home delivery more and more people are enjoying the we were especially proud to bring milk in Pure-Pak t 
convenience and economy of this popular half gallon carton. customers,” says Henry A. Page, Jr., Pres. of Page Dairy 


of Toledo, O., one of the country’s largest independent da 
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CONOVER SCHOOL, NEW YORK 





“Watch your skin thrive on 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap! 





“Regular beauty care is good business, and with Cashmere Bouquet it’s so 
easy. Watch your skin thrive on its 3-way beauty care!’ says Candy Jones. 





Cleans cleaner than creams. Stimulates with no astrin- Softens without lotion stick- 
Yourskinissomuchcleaner gentsting, when youstroke iness. Leaves normal, dry 


when you use Cashmere 
Bouquet! No cream film! 


Cashmere Bouquet’s mild 
lather over your skin. 


or oily skin naturally softer 
and smoother! 


it gives your skin S-way beauty care! 


You can forget about greasy cleans- 
ing creams, sticky lotions, and 
stinging astringents! Because now, 
with just a cake of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap, you can give your . 
skin the beauty care of famous en Se qf 
Conover students. This wonderful ' : 
3-way beauty care actually cleans 


row of beauty products... but so 
much quicker and easier. Start to- 
day and watch your skin thrive! 
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cleaner than creams ... stimulates 


gently, softens and smooths your 


skin, too. Just like using a whole 
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REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION (COPR. 1953) THE NEW YORKER MAGA Li 


‘It certainly makes one realize how insignificant you are.’ 


n March the books come in a down- 

pour, like a spring shower—fiction, 
politics, biography, reminiscences, 
stories. 


THE BANDIT, by Gavin Maxwell, is a 
mixture of two of these. It is a study of 
one of the strangest and most dramatic 
countries of the western world—Sicily; 
and it is a biography of the “‘bandit”’ Sal- 
vatore Guiliano, the Robin Hood who 
was shot in 1950 at the age of 27 by an 
unknown assassin, after a life of spectac- 
ular outlawry. In order to understand 
Guiliano it is necessary to understand 
Sicily, which in twenty-six centuries has 
been overrun and conquered by sixteen 
different peoples. If a stranger asks a 
Sicilian child now where So-and-so lives, 
even though So-and-so is his neighbor, 
the child will at once answer that he does 
not know any such person. He has been 
taught to distrust the alien. With the 
Sicilian it is the family, the clan, and, 
above all, the children—all of which helps 
explain the lawless, arrogant, yet so 
dearly beloved Guiliano. 


JOURNEY DOWN A RAINBOW, by 
J.B. Priestley, English novelist, and his 
archaeologist wife, Jacquetta Hawkes, 
is a record of their impressions of the 
southwest of our country—from a Texas 
football game to primitive Indian rites. 
When the book came out in England it 
was dubbed anti-American, and Priestley 
wrote a rousing answer to this accusation 
in The New Statesman and Nation. If he 
criticizes America, he says, it is because 
he loves America. He criticizes England 


even more. “Catch me grumblin 
Afghanistan or Bolivia or Pata 
He loves America: Central Pai 
Sunday morning; the white | 
among the flaming woods of N 
land in the fall; the majestic river . 
has crossed so many times; the} 
and violet ranges of the desert; 
people he has talked to, eaten with 
or kissed, across those 3000 / 
could pass for an American,” he § 
the cops were after me.” I think 
icans should know how he feels 
for a long time Priestley has pres 
been misjudged. 


THE POPE: A PORTRAIT FRO 
by Constantine, Prince of Bave 
fine piece of work—a portrait 
round, not sentimentalized, not) 
ing, but thorough and appreciati 
approach is modern, the author g 
all sources available for informa 
old people who lived near where: 
Pacelli was born; to his houseke 
forty years, a nun; to his collea 
Germany—for the Pope spent mo 
professional working years 1 
country. 






THE THRESHOLD, by Doi 
Rutherford, is a lovely book 
childhood written by the child gro 
womanhood and living far aW 
speaking another language (tho 
book was written in German afi 
lated). It isan extraordinary re-cre 
a childhood long past, which will 
ticularly touching and nostalgic} 
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packaged.. 


IMAGINE putting beauty on your shopping list! 
That, milady, is exactly what you'll do, thanks 
to Warner’s. Because now A’Lure — that first 
and form-most of bras—comes in a bright, 
beautiful new package. This means that all you 
smart, young-thinking-moderns can pick it up 
as easily as you do a pair of nylons. 


Of course, you know there’s no bra like 
Warner’s A’Lure.® First of all, there’s the mir- 
acle of its fit. No matter how active you are, 
you can be sure A’Lure will be right there with 
you, feeling as though it were custom-made. 


And that goes for all you in-between sizes, too. 


What’s the secret? It’s a long and so luxurious 
stretch of elastic band that goes all around. To 
say nothing of the shrink-resistant fabric. All 





this means that cutting, binding, riding up are 


things of the past. 


Naturally, A’Lure is as light and pretty as a 
compliment—what else could you possibly ex- 
pect from Warner’s? Why not pamper yourself 
a bit and pick up yours today? You'll find it at 
the very nicest stores, both here and in Canada. 


ALURE 


elastic bra by 


WARNERS: 


#P1045. WARNER’S A’LURE in nylon, embroidered nylon marquisette and shrink-resistant satiny elastic. White. $3.95. 
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It’s fun for the whole family with IE-DE =I IFN — that rie 
stick-to-the-ribs Det Monte Corn that’s America’s favorite cream 


. ‘ 
style, by far. Look at those kernels crowding every 
spoonful! They’re specially sweet and tender—a fan 
CORN SCRAMBLEBUNS | 
1 aamll onion tnsly chopped __ Saldan Creda Sto Com trait with all DEL Monte Corn, because we raise it from our 
1 tablespoon chopped green Ya teaspoon salt a o 
Roe een own exclusive seed for high natural sugar content ani 
Fry bacon to desired crispness. Remove from skille . e . 
Peeen ite tbo ve Billa 2'tableapoons Gata very thin-skinned kernels. Now enjoy yourself! 


skillet. Add onion and green pepper or parsley and 
sauté till limp. Add corn and salt and heat till hot 


and bubbly. Turn heat to low and pour in the beaten 

nid ° : ® 
eggs, stirring carefully until eggs are set and mixture = 
is thickened (about 5 minutes). Heap on buttered, The brand you know puts flavor first 


toasted split hamburger buns and top each with slice 


of bacon. Makes 6 Scramblebuns. 


cs no longer bring on tears— 
hat Du Pont Sponge 3 cheers! 
mever used a sponge before... 
Ithing’s fun! Let's get 3 more! 


just can’t have too many 


RES us par Off 


ings for Better Living...through Chemistry 


INIOR” CAN OPENER 
easier to .use, harder to wear 
Another of the world- 

imous KITCHEN TOOLS by 
IND, Burlington, Vt. 


WINDSOR (St ( ; 
RT NEW oN 
JLAR PRICED 








orcelain enamel . . . a glass finish on steel. 
Choice of 3 decorator colors, 

at popular prices. Look 
for the Fletcherware label. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 
one born, in happier days, in the region 
of the Baltic Sea. If you know such a per- 
son, tell him about this book. 


In the field of politics the best current 
book, I’d say, is THIS IS OUR WORLD, 
by Louis Fischer, world traveler and 
experienced reporter. Here he reports on 
events and people in the years between 
1945 and 1955. He has talked with Tito 
over coffee and vodka; he has visited 
Nehru, Attlee and Adenauer; he knew 
Gandhi; he has interviewed U Nu. I don’t 
think of anyone who knows the world of 
today quite so well. 


Adlai Stevenson’s WHAT I THINK is 
pretty important for us all to know right 
here and now. Twenty-seven pieces 
written since 1952, most of them within 
the past year. 


For the mystery fan there is THE END 
OF THE TRACK, by Andrew Garve. All 
his yarns are good, and this is among the 
best. An old mystery, not to be missed, is 
A KISS BEFORE DYING, by Ira Levin, 
now out as a 25-cent Signet Book. 


A nice bit of abnormal psychology is 
unearthed in THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY 
MURPHY, by Morey Bernstein. Bern- 
stein, a businessman whose avocation 
seems to be hypnotism, recounts an al- 
most incredible case in which, through 
hypnotism, he put a young woman back 
through her past. She recalled details of 
her life when she was 15, 10, 5, 2, 1/4. 
Then she began to talk ina different voice 
with a new lilt and words now obsolete. 
She was back in the eighteenth century, 
her name was Bridey Murphy, she re- 
membered stores, people and streets in 
Belfast, Ireland, which have since been 
checked and found to have existed at the 
period she described. What is it? Re- 
incarnation? Ancestral past? The book 
has no literary pretensions whatsoever, 





“IT don’t want to talk to 
my husband—I just want 
to know what he’s doing.”’ 


but it is fascinating as a basis for con- 
jecture. 


THE YOUNG LINCOLN, by Sterling 
North, is an unbelievably fresh dramatic 
biography—a full understanding portrait 
of the frontier lad who rose from poverty 
and ignorance and illiteracy to become 
one of the ‘greatest, the most profound, 
and the most merciful leaders the world 
has ever known.” It is written for young 
readers, but believe me when I say that 
readers of all ages will be deeply moved. 
(Landmark Book.) 


A short-story collection for the con- 
noisseur, well written and sophisticated, 
is THE OTHER PARIS, by Mavis Gallant, 
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Good Seasons is a registered trade-mark 


Good Seasons 
Salad Dressing Mix! 


A famous chef put his secret blend of rare herbs and spices 

into envelopes—named it Good Seasons Mix. You add your own 
vinegar and oil and get the finest salad dressing you ever tasted. 
You'll want to try all five mixes, each makes a half pint 

in seconds— Old Fashion French, California French, 

Old Fashion Garlic, Exotic Herbs and Bleu Cheese. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT— Contains a Self-Measuring 
Bottle, 2 different ‘j00d Seasons Mixes, and a 

salad recipe booklet—and is featured in your store 

at a low“try-it-now’” price 


One of the many fine products of General Foods, 
makers of Maxwell House Coffee 
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| is Ultra-refined 


There is a difference in bleaches! 
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..EXTRA GENTLE 


HERE’S THE BENEFIT TO YOU 





@ EXTRA-gentle bleaching / 


Clorox is made Ultra-refined by a formula 
and process used only by Clorox... and 
protected by patent. The effect of this for- 
mula and process is to provide maximum 
purity, making Ciorox free from caustic, 
extra gentle ... safer for bleaching, 
brightening and disinfecting white and 
color-fast cottons and linens. 





AAT? <A 

@) EXTRA-efficient olsinfeeting! 
Thanks to the exclusive Ultra-refining 
process, Clorox is the most efficient germ- 
killer of its kind. In routine cleaning of 
kitchen and bathroom surfaces Clorox 
not only removes stains and deodorizes, 
it disinfects ... provides a type of disin- 


fection recommended by hundreds of 
public health departments. 





mostly about young Americans living in 
Europe. 


As for the theater, I understand from a 
woman who knew Mrs. Fiske and acted 
with her that MRS. FISKE AND THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE, by Archie 
Binns, is an excellent picture of the stage 
of only yesterday, and of that especially 
intelligent actress. 


Once I went to a philatelic exhibi- 
tion. I went to see the people, not the 
stamps, and I found myself the only 
woman present. I wanted to see what 
kind of person would consider paying 
$36,000 for a single stamp. It was a 
wealthy Canadian, I learned, and the 
stamp, once owned by King Carol of 
Rumania, was issued by Sweden in 
1855. Only one stamp is more valu- 
able, they told me. That is British 
Guiana’s 1856 one-cent magenta, now 
prieed at $50,000. Quite an apprecia- 
tion in value, I'd say. Only one of each 
of these stamps is known to exist. 


To a bookish household reference 
books are as important as salt to a 
cook. They make for peace by settling 
arguments, and they are a blessing to 
the school child with homework. 


Here is Bartlett's FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, now celebrating its hundredth 
anniversary. The 1855 book had 258 
pages. The present one has 1070 pages, 
with 113,500 entries. John Bartlett was 
the type who could always tell where any 
quotation came from. He never went to 
college but he ran a bookstore right off 
the Harvard campus and kept the boys 
informed; and at the age of nine he had 
read the entire Bible aloud to his mother. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS is a 
must—at least in my business. It was 
first published in 1942 and now its first 
supplement is out: 700 entirely new 
sketches of authors, and much additional 
material for the old ones. The autobiog- 
raphies supplied by the authors them- 
selves add a nice humorous tang seldom 
found in encyclopedias. Here is one: “J 
grew up ignorant as an owl, came out in 
London and went to a great many balls. 
Here I met various people who were not 
ignorant at all—I made friends with a set 
of people which included Messrs. Henry 
Green, Evelyn Waugh, John Betjeman, Sir 
Maurice Bowra and the brilliant Lord 
Berners. . . . Very soon I became an in- 
tellectual snob. . .. | married a man whose 
favorite reading is the Greek and Roman 
classics.” This is Nancy Mitford, author 
of Pursuit of Love and Mme. de Pompa- 
dour. (It would make a good game: try to 
identify authors by their own descrip- 
tions of themselves.) 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC for 
1956, edited by Dan Golenpaul, has 
everything: weather, income tax, Social 
Security, world history, recipes, bridge 
systems, mileage between cities, U.S. 
Government complete, marriages and 
divorces. I wanted to know the propor- 
tion of Christians; Mohammedans and 
Buddhists in the world today, and there it 
was. Someone made a bet as to who won 
the 1911 World Series. It was the Ath- 
letics—on page 765. Paper-bound, this 
gold mine is $1.00. 


Best bargain of all: For 50 cents you 
can get 640 pages of facts plus What 
America Thinks About Them, and a neat 
questionnaire with answers, by which 
you may test yourself about them. This 
remarkably well-edited little handbook 
is Doctor Gallup’s 1956 POCKET AL- 
MANAC OF FACTS. 


Maps are good to have around too. 
Right now there is a remarkable world 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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SCALLOPED CHICKEN AND 
ROOMS — Arrange in alternate la 
greased baking dish: 1% c. sautéed 
rooms, several slices cooked chicken | 
jar Westchester Boned Chicken, 1 e. cot! 
macaroni, salt, pepper; any left-ove 
beans, carrots, etc. Blend 4 tbs. flour, 
fat; add 2 c. Herb-Ox Chicken Bot 
stir over low heat till thickened; pou 
chicken mixture. Top with 1 c. b 
crumbs; brown in 400° oven. Serves 
FREE! Money-saving Magic! 26 rec; 
make everyday foods festive, deliciou 
Write: The Pure Foods Company, 
Inc., Dept. LHJ, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Pat 
BOUILLON CUB 


LOW IN CALORIES, HIGH IN FLA 


Gebhane 


CHILI POWDEI 
the ORIGINAL chil la 


¢ The original blend 
Ancho-Chili pods, 
cured in Old Mexic 


* No salt or filler add 
It’s all active flave 


® Grinder-fresh. Seal 
in glass! 


GOES TWICE AS FAS 


Breet 


FINE MEXICAN FOODS 


Pe 
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ANY LENGTH . ANY WIDTH 
chintz, taffeta, corduroy, Moonglow 
Fortique at low cost. Send for meas 
chart. Color samples are 10¢ per fa 
ST Ee eh 
‘of 1000 ready-made and king siz@ 
i spread ensemble ITEMS end drape 
1347 Beacon 
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Here’s a hash that’s “Sunday dinner good”’. 
Because Mary Kitchen makes it the way 
you would fix a company dish. Choice fresh 
beef is oven-roasted to a crusty brown. This 
beef, with its savory pan juices, is blended 
with firm white potatoes, subtle seasonings. 


Hash filet mignon! 


New, elegant eating, this hash made from oven-roasted beef 


Suggestion: slice chilled hash, circle with 
partially cooked Hormel Bacon strips. Bake 
until bacon is crisp (about 20 min., at 375°). 


Roast Beef Hash 





Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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A woman may not think her age is showing! But, it 


happens eee 


crepe-y, dry and slightly darker... 


when the thin skin around your eyes gets 


when tiny dry 


smile lines are there when you aren’t smiling. 


You have a dry skin problem begging for help. 


Doni let 


Drying Sti 


iddle-age’! 


into 'm 


Even as early as 19—the skin’s 
natural softening oils may start to 
dry out. By 30, the tell-tale s signs of 
dry skin begin to show up—in dry 
crow’s fees dry frown creases, a 
coarsened, older-looking skin. 

To prevent the cruel, middle-aging 
effects of dry skin—you must replace 
natural skin oils every day! 


Deep softening for dry skin 
—not thin liquid, but a rich cream! 





Flaky, dried-out skin needs more than 
mere surface oiling—with a thin, 
greasy liquid. It needs the deep- 
softening of a really rich cream. 
Quick penetrating and exce ption- 
ally rich, Pond’s Dey Skin Cream is 
today’ s leading dry skin care. These 





three special features make it so 
unusually effective. 


1. It’s extra rich in lanolin, the oil most 
like your own natural skin softeners. 


2. Homogenized lanolin. The lanolin 
in Pond’s is not ordinary lanolin—it’s 
homogenized into tiny particles that 
penetrate dry skin faster, deeper. 


3. The special emulsifier in Pond’s 
restores moisture, to flaky, 
dried-out surface skin. 


dewiness 


Tonight—start using Pond’s Dry 


Skin Cream. See Her quickly dry 
crow’s feet smooth out, how much 
softer, younger your skin looks. 

Get your Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
in the large jar—a whole season’s 
supply for less than one dollar. 





Ss : So effective— 
Tar jiche OLIN : 
.- coe Rig more women use it 
oc th ther 
ran any oth 
LANOLIN PONDS a 
— dry skin care 
dry skin : 
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globe on the market. It is deflatable, can 
be folded into a small package, but blows 
up to an 18” globe with good clear colors 
and outlines. An iron stand comes with 
it and the whole thing costs $19.95. Any 
other globe that size would cost two to 
three times as much. There is also a re- 
placement policy by which the deflatable 
globe can be exchanged for the latest 
model at very low cost, should wars (God 
forbid!) or politics change the existing 
borders. (C. S. Hammond & Co., Maple- 
wood, New Jersey.) 


THE LESSONS OF HISTORY, by 
William Smyth, is one of those books 
that come to you as a “‘find.”’ Actually it 
was “found”? by Bernard Baruch, who 
chanced upon it at an auction some years 
ago. He was so struck with the excellent 
writing and the apparent erudition of the 
author that he bought it, took it home 


- and read it through. It was in five vol- 


umes then—a series of lectures given by 
Smyth at Cambridge, England, 150 years 
ago, on “modern history,” dealing with 
the American and French revolutions. 
Born in 1765 and lecturing from 1807 on, 
he was contemporary with those great 
events. Now the five volumes are reduced 
to one volume and ably edited by Wallace 
Brockway (also erudite). For the reader 
interested in the period covered, this 
book is indeed a treasure. 


“Then comes March . . . crocuses, 
daffodils and grape hyacinths push- 
ing through the mulch, even tulips 
showing up toward the end of the 
month. (Keep them covered a little 
longer.) Lilac buds swelling, grass 
and chives taking heart, squirrels 
getting friskier, redwings waking you 
up. Dandelions—to eat or admire. 
And at last the peepers telling those 
who understand their language, 
‘Spring is here!’”’ 


HOW TO HAVE A GREEN THUMB 
WITHOUT AN ACHING BACK, by Ruth 
Stout, is the liveliest book ever written 
on the subject of mulch gardening. The 
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author takes you right on from March 
through planting and flowering and the 
fall mulching. In fact, she has devised a 
new and apparently foolproof method 
which—once you’ve read about it—will 
make you change your ways. 


Ruth Stout is the sister of Rex Stout, 
creator of that detective who also has a 
green thumb, Nero Wolfe. “This book by 
my sister Ruth,’ he says, ““scares me a 
little. If she can do as fine a job as this on 
gardening—a field which has already been 
well cultivated—what if she starts writing 


detective stories ? The competition is stiff 


enough now.” His latest, by the way, is 
BEFORE MIDNIGHT, and good 
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1. Ends pain ever so fast... 


2. Removes Corns, Callouses one of 
the fastest ways known to 
medical sclence... 


3. Stops Corns, Callouses before 
they can develop... 


4. Prevents Sore Toes, Blisters... 
5. Eases New or Tight Shoes 


No wonder soothing, cushioning, 
protective Dr. Scholl’s Zino-padg 
are the world’s largest-selling foot 
reliefs—for no other method does 
all these things for you! Get a box 
today. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ 
Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort® Shops. For FREE sample 
(mention size wanted), write 
Dr. Scholl’s Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DF? Scholls 


Zino-pads 


CROOKED 
TOES? 


This highly effective device 
of soft, flexible rubber — 
Dr. Scholl’s TOE- FLEX —tends to ead 
straighten crooked or overlapping toes by ex 
an even outward pressure. Worn invisibly. Very 
fortable. Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. Only 75¢) 


MORE CASH FOR YO 


YES, you can have more cash in your pocke 
you put your spare time to work. Write for 
money-making plan. No obligation. 

CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, 349 Independence Square, Phila. 


BABY’S 
NURSE® 
LEAKING 


Can't happen with Davol Nursers! 
Specially vented nipple— 
specially designed bottle and 
collar control flow, so not a 
; drop can drip on baby’s bib. 
Flow can be adjusted to suit baby’s} 
feeding speed. Works equally 
well with thick or thin formula. 


RUBBER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 2, R. 1. 





















For free copy of 

“Baby Feeding Made Easier,”” 
write: Davol Rubber Company, 
Dept. L-6-3, Providence 2, R. |. 
Expecting? Please let us 

know when. 
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..With Just One Brushing!) 








Pp Any toothpaste can destroy decay- and odor-causing bacteria. But 
Rea sees Nn ltr wis new bacteria come back in minutes, to form acids that cause decay. 
Colgate’s, unlike any other leading toothpaste,* keeps on fighting 


MINUTES AFTER 12 HOURS AFTER tooth decay 12 hours or more! 


Thus, morning brushings with Colgate’s help protect all day; 


BRUSHING WITH ANY ONE COLGATE BRUSHING evening brushings all night. Because the Gardol in Colgate’s forms 


an invisible, protective shield around your teeth that lasts for 12 hours 
TO OTH PASTE GARDOL is with just one brushing. Ask your dentist how often you should brush 


=a your teeth. Encourage your children to brush after meals. And at all 
/ GARD. 


times, get Gardol protection in Colgate Dental Cream! 

















DECAY-CAUSING STILL FIGHTING 
BACTERIA RETURN TO THE BACTERIA THAT eg rk Tec ics <esitiicai 
o other leading toothpaste can 
ATTACK YOUR TEETH! CAUSE DECAY! give the 12-hour protection against 
Eeanincs tooth decay you get with Colgate’s 


OLGATE’sS. 


with just one brushing! 








America’s No.1 pepper 


and McCormick’s new Season-All | 





Even a simple dish like this—chops (lamb, pork or veal) on 
scalloped potatoes— becomes something special when seasoned with 
McCormick or Schilling Pure Black Pepper, and that new 

exciting McCormick blend of spices, SEASON-ALL. For these 

fine and famous brands give you true spice flavor, purity 

and goodness that brighten every meal. Insist on McCormick or 
Schilling Pure Black Pepper. And try SEASON-ALI today. 

It’s packed in a decorative glass shaker so you can keep it on 

your dining-room table. A sprinkle of it gives new zest 


to chops, steaks, hamburgers, salads, soups, eggs, poultry and fish. 
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ONE FAMOUS EMBLEM—TWO GREAT BRANDS 


Me CORMICK ond 
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McCORMICK 


Spice of the Mort 


BLACK PEPPE! 





More pepper is consumed 
the world than any oth 
spice. Pepper, both black al 
white, is ground from the berry) 
the pepper vine. It grows in Ind 
Indonesia, the Malay Archipela 
and Siam. For black pepper tl 
berries are picked while green, a 
dried and cured. (The white pepp\ 
is left on the vine to ripen.) Tl 
curing is done by spreading th 
berries on mats in the sun or su 
pending over slow-burning fires unt 
they turn dark brown or black. 














Pepper adds a spicy tang pec 
liarly its own to many many foo 
To get the most of its delightful 
pungent full-bodied flavor an 
aroma it should be fresh. 





aking in the night, I hear the great 
ound of the dark horses of the rain. 
heir hoofs beat over the slanted roof, 
heir manes are flying against the sky. 
here are they bound, I wonder, to 
what ethereal wild pasture? And who, 
when they lower their foam-flecked 
eads, will come through the night to 
ide them? 

The earth gives up the frozen secrets 
of winter. Uncovered now, the brooks 
hunder down the hills, the pond floats 
oroken branches, and the lawn gives 
back all those toys lost in the first snow- 
all, the chilly bones, the pink plush 
abbit, the bath towel. 

When there is a break in the weather, 
he cockers and the Irish rush out and 
Wretrieve’ delightful things. Especially 

Me and Holly play tug of war with a 

long-missing sweater. 
I notice a great difference between 
cockers and Irish. Cockers are most ad- 
justable. When it rains, they doze. When 
‘it clears, they undertake great projects. 
But Holly never gives in to circum- 
‘stance. She broods in Celtic gloom on 
the window sill, which is just wide 
enough to hold half of her. She tours 
\the house and appears with a fancy new 
‘dustcloth, guaranteed to magnetize 
‘dust. She locates and opens a box of 
crackers. | tell her I wish she could sit 
quietly down with a box of crayons and 
a pad or cut out paper dolls. 

She does spend a good deal of time 
staring with acute interest at the chick- 
-adees feeding in the window feeder by 
my desk. Her tail quivers slightly, one 
velvet foot is held properly high, her 
muzzle twitches, and when the birds 
look at her politely she breathes hard. 

But the other day when she looked 
out and saw a pretty little kitten in the 
feeder eating suet and sunflower seeds, 
her heritage blew up. She knocked the 
clock off the desk, banged down the 
calendar, sent pencils flying. Cicely was 






During March, with its wild rains and great 
‘winds, we eat supper thankfully by the open fire. 





















home for the weekend and went out 
with a pan of milk, but the kitten 
couldn’t quite decide to come close, and 
took off over the picket fence in one 
long lovely leap. It is a strange thing that 
dogs have so depended on man for so 
long that they cannot fend for them- 
selves, but one sees wild country cats 
that do very well, thank you. 

“[T don’t want that kitten worrying 
my birds,” I said to Jill. “But I don’t 
want her hurt either. What a problem.” 

“Well,” said Jill, “suppose the next 
time we keep everybody else in the 
house and let Jonquil out. Jonquil 
wouldn’t hurt a fly but might persuade 
the kitten to stay off the feeder.” 

Now Jonquil, like a typical Biggs 
cocker, has a fine hunting nose, but the 
temperament of a docile angel. Visiting 
babies can hug her or poke her or chew 
her ears when nobody looks. A crying 
baby sends her to us with anxious wag- 
gings and earnest pleas to do some- 
thing. If a grandchild is in a playpen, 
Jonnie tries to climb in too. 

Sister, however, has a rather Emily 
Dickinson attitude. If we have neigh- 
bors in, she retires. 

This is the time of year when a house 
looks shabby. We decided to get fresh 
pull curtains for the family room, a soft 
apple green with a brown antique pat- 
tern. When they were up, they were 
lovely. But then the walls looked very 
dingy after a winter of open fires in the 
great fireplace. So we painted the walls 
to match the green in the curtains. Then 
the woodwork looked dreadful so we 
had to put fresh white paint on that. This 
led, inevitably, to newslipcovers for the 
chairs. Dangerous to go in for new cur- 
tains, said Jill as we finally got the 
whole room done over. 

“We're all through now,”’ I said, “‘ex- 
cept I guess we must paint the insides 
of the corner cupboards.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 





How To Save 


3] 


About Half 


on New Rugs and Carpets 


Because I know that buy- 
ing new rugs or carpeting 
is a major expense for most 
families, may I make a real 
we; money - Saving suggestion 
MBBS! to you: ; 

Before you buy rugs anywhere, at any 
price, why not write to the Olson Rug 
Factory for their new Free Rug and Carpet 
Style Booklet and Decorating Guide in actual 
colors. Learn how easy it is to have 
luxurious, new Reversible Broadloom with 
the beauty of heavy, luxury-priced rugs 
—at about half the price you’d expect. 





It’s Sensible, Easy, Fun 


The Olson booklet tells how the valu- 
able seasoned wool and other materials in 
your discarded carpets, rugs, clothing, 
blankets, etc., can be scientifically re- 
claimed, sterilized, merged, bleached— 
then carded with choice NEW WOOLS, 
redyed, respun and rewoven into lovely, 
thick, deep-textured new Two-Sided 
Broadloom Rugs or wall-to-wall carpeting 
fine enough for every home. 

Regardless of the colors in your old 
materials, you may choose any of the up- 
to-date new colors and designs. 


“Colors, Texture are Grand”’ 

The other morning as a group of club 
women finished a tour of the great Olson 
Factory, I heard one lady say to Mr. Olson: 

“TI have heard about your rugs for years, 
but frankly, I didn’t believe it possible to 


kills odors witha ISt 


single blow | 


New-improved air-wick mist is the instant 
deodorizer...just press the button on this _ 2 


handy aerosol bomb...and after the 


and inviting again! 


first spray the air will be clean-smelling ‘. ils ndooy odors inst 


Get new-improved air-wick mist today! 


©1955 SCEMAN BROTHERS INC., N.Y., N.Y 


by Janet Brooks, Decorating Advisor 


make the kind of rugs I would like for my 
home from a bundle of old materials. [ 
know better now. Olson Rugs are beautiful. 
The colors and texture are grand.” 

I have known and loved Olson Rugs 
ever since I was a little girl; but the rugs 
they are making today are lovelier than 
ever. There is a richness of character, a 
full-bodied luxury about them. No wonder 
Olson Rugs delight so many. They are— 


Made in More Rug Sizes 


. than I have ever seen offered any- 
where. The Olson Rug Co. is the only rug 
manufacturer I know of that has looms in 
18 different widths so you can order rugs 
any length in 18 widths without the waste 
of cutting all sizes from 9 or 12 ft. rolls. 


Don’t Hesitate To Send Worn Material 
‘There is far more good material in them 
than you imagine. It stands to reason that 
where you furnish so much of the material, 
you get a heavier rug for your money than 
if you had to pay for all new materials. 
(Example, a 9x12 ft. size weighs 46 lbs., 
not 32 or 35 lbs.) Easy Payments, too! 


Write Now . . get FREE GIFT Offer 


If you will write now to the Olson Rug 
Co., Dept. B9, Chicago 41, Ill. they 
will mail to you FREE and postpaid, the 
big, new, 1956 Olson Rug Style Booklet 
and Decorating Guide with Model Rooms 
in Full Colors, PLUS a FREE GIFT Offer 
of Choice Rug) Yarn. Adv. 
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Miunute-Steak Stew 


Oice in a blue moon you run across a recipe like 
this. Makes a simply delicious stew — quick and easy 
as snapping your fingers! 

Wonderfully adaptable, too! Use canned or leftover 
vegetables. And make any amount you like. The only 
“musts” are the minute steaks and Hunt’s Tomato 
Sauce. The meat to brown, and start a gravy. Hunt’s 


to blend in so deliciously. 


The kettle-simmered flavor of Hunt’s Tomato Sauce 
is so handy for so many of your everyday dishes! Its 
deep, rich, true tomato flavor is seasoned and spiced 


just right. Try it for meatloaf, hamburgers, pot roast, 


casseroles and soup — wherever, whenever you want 
extra flavor. And do try this new stew! 


4 minute or cube 
steaks, about 34 lb. 


1 cup cooked peas 
and carrots 


14 cup vegetable liquid 


2 Tablesps. flour 
2 Tablesps. butter 6-8 smell cooked potatoes 


| can Hunt’s 
‘Tomato Sauce 


1 Tablesp. finely 
chopped onion 


Cut the steaks into l-inch strips. Season flour with 


Vo teasp. salt and 1% teasp. each pepper and paprika; 
roll the steak strips in flour mixture. Heat butter in 


America’s Favorite Tomato Sauce— by far! 


Quick Stunts with H 


Old-fashioned flavor in 15 minutes | 
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—a real recipe find! 


skillet until bubbling. Add meat and brown well o 
both sides. Stir in remaining ingredients. Cove 
skillet and simmer 10 minutes. Makes 3 to 4 servings: 


HANDY RECIPES! There’s a dandy on 
every can of Hunt’s Tomato Sauce. At | 
grocer’s. Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 
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‘ttsburgh cook takes honors at two faire 


oking Teacher 
Jses Her Skill 
Vin Blue Ribbons 


ong friend points to his favorite 
m Mrs. Anna Fischer’s ribbons— 
bigest of course! Mrs. Fischer won 
Jcest prizes in cooking contests 

Pennsylvania Farm Show and 
Jlegheny County Fair—a total 
‘ust last year. 
{). Fischer teaches cooking to 
pn’s clubs—and her advice in- 
()} a word about Fleischmann’s 
i# Dry Yeast. “It’s so depend- 
s) she says. “And convenient— 
- for months.”’ 

en you bake at home use the 
s prize-winning cooks prefer— 
“hmann’s Active Dry Yeast. It 
sn a hurry every time— and it’s 
easy to use. Get Fleischmann’s 
ie Dry Yeast—the z 
dest. 
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When I hear of someone w ho has made a 
fabulous success, I begin to wonder what 
success really is. Our neighbor across the 
road died on a cold clear morning. She came 
to this country from Lithuania to marry the 
young man who had fled to escape conscrip- 
tion. She could speak a little English, not 
much. In the early years of our tenancy at 
Stillmeadow, she would go up the hill for 
mowing with her apron tied about her mid- 
dle. She carried milk pails, she fed hens. She 
canned the farm beef and made sauerkraut. 
She almost never even went to the village, 
for she was, I suspect, shy. But she raised five 
fine American children, including the son 
who was in the Navy. 

After her husband died, she stayed on in 
the old house feeding the hens and taking 
care of the kittens and making her house 
plants bloom like a greenhouse display. She 
gave up her weaving as she grew too old, but 
she would walk in the yard, leaning on a 
stick, and look at the bulbs coming up. Her 
wide patient face was always smiling when 
I saw her. 

And when it came to pass that she knew 
she had to go and live with the children, and 
the date was set and she pottered around the 
little house she had lived in for over forty 
years, she quietly and quickly died. 

She would never get a spread in a city 
newspaper, but I feel sure that my neighbor 
has a rather special place in the heart of God. 

According to the Farmer’s Almanac, the 
swallows arrive in Capistrano on the nine- 
teenth, and in 1873 the Atlantic Ocean was 
4 miles and 710 yards deep. Also the SS Pres- 


LeeLee oeeeee 


The cat and the love you give away 
always come back to you. _prRoverRB 


LeLCoeeeLeeee 


ident left New York in 1841 and was never 
seen again! We keep the almanac handy to 
check the weather as well as enjoy the bits of 
information. When I read “Lower all sails 
for tornadoes,”’ I tell Jill to lay in extra butter 
and milk and bread just in case. 

This month we have had three evening 
grosbeaks as dinner guests. With their large 
yellow bills, black-and-white wings and 
yellow bodies, they are striking birds. The 
pair of mourning doves came, too, moved 
sedately past my window, iridescent and 
gleaming. 

I am quite sure nobody would ever 
recommend this month as one of New Eng- 
land’s finest. Besides the rains and the great 
winds we have sleet, ice storms, fog in rapid 
succession. But then comes a clear morning 
and I go out to the pond and find the pussy 
willows are out, the furry buds a pinky gray 
and soft as dove wings. I pick some for an 
old stoneware jug and this is the true start 
of spring; once more the outdoors comes 
into the little house. 

It is time to fling open the windows and 
let the cold clean air blow through the whole 
place. Wonderful air, smelling of damp earth 
and melting snow and wet spicy pines. 

And it is time to eat supper by the open 
fire, a good sound supper of grilled chops 
and potatoes scalloped with onions and 
Cheddar cheese. When I was growing up, it 
was the time for tonics. The blood was 
thinned by winter, they always said. But 
now we can have frozen spinach, tender peas, 
strawberries and peaches, so we forget the 
tonics. The spinach is not very inviting 
cooked as is, but if you add a spoonful of 
horse-radish, it is worth admiring. 

When the endless rain stops in the evening, 
the moon comes up looking as if she had 
been dipped in water. She is not Shelley’s 
sad moon climbing the skies, but a thought- 
ful moon, and a moon full of promise. 
Through the dark branches of the sugar 
maples her pure pale light has a special 
enchantment. 

For spring is coming any day now with 
her hands full of snowdrops! END 
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Bilefafid ’ de 
KNEE ROOM A 


The knee room it offers is your most valuable yardstick for measuring the 
comfort and efficiency of an ironing table. Only Rid-Jid with its unique 
S-shaped legs, is designed to offer the extra knee room space that means 
really comfortable sit-down ironing. 
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There’s no stretching, twisting or bending when you iron at a Knee Room 

. every inch of your ironing surface is within easy reach. You sit into the 
table and iron right over your lap... and what a wonderful difference 
that makes in cutting down ironing fatigue. Ironing is cooler, goes faster, 
too, on Rid-Jid’s patented open-mesh steel top that whisks moisture away. 
Twelve comfort-level height adjustments, with safety lock. Gleaming 
chrome and beautiful yellow baked enamel finish. 


Rid-Jid Knee Room with Air Flow pad and cover 
set is elegant to give . . . wonderful to own. It’s the 
finest . . . and the first ironing table to offer plenty of 
knee room for your complete sit-down ironing comfort! 
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The Western Auto people, makers of Wizard 
Automatics, are mighty hard to please! 
They’re mighty skillful, too! Just when you 
think their machines couldn’t be better... 
couldn’t wash cleaner . . . why they up and 
find some little thing they can do to make 
"em even better. And one thing they do 

to every new Wizard before they let it leave 
the factory is to pop a free box of Tide 
right inside the tub. (Just as so many 


other manufacturers do!) 


THE CLEANEST CLEAN POSSIBLE 
IS 


TIDE IN THEIR AUTOMATICS 


— it’s to start you off with the cleanest clothes possible! 


That’s so you'll get the cleanest clothes 
possible right from your very first wash. 

And you will, too! In all these top-loading 
automatics, no leading washday product made 
—nothing else, with or without suds, will 

get clothes cleaner than Tide. 

And word like that gets around. It got 
around to millions of automatic washer owners. 
Result? More women use Tide in automatic 
washers than any other washday product! 
Think it over—and use Tide in yours. 
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Everyone Can Take Part 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Every one of us is a walking blood bank. A gift 
of blood now can help save a friend, a neighbor, 
a fellow citizen in time of emergency or illness. 
Those who don’t meet medical or age require- 
ments for blood donation can participate in 
other ways—as volunteers in a donor program. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the Blood Center, 
Inc., founded by the Junior League in 1946, op- 
erates an active recruitment program (including 
two refrigerated trucks that travel regularly to 
donor clubs in factories, lodges and various civic 
organizations) with a crew of 1304 volunteer 
workers and 90 regular and part-time staff 
members. This nonprofit community service 
also provides 30 hospitals with their entire 
blood needs. 

The Northern California Blood Bank at 
Eureka, the smallest in the California blood- 
bank system, was formed by a group of lay citi- 
zens anxious to meet the problem of blood sup- 
ply created by lumber-camp and highway acci- 
dents. The Elks lodge volunteered the funds and 
labor to provide quarters for the new blood 
bank, and physicians offered their services free 
of charge. Today the bank serves two hospitals 
and has contributed to the armed forces. 

In Park County, Colorado, a large mountain 
parkland 9000 feet or more in elevation and sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges, an American 
Legion post laid the groundwork for a “‘walking 
blood bank.”’ Today, when any person in Park 
County needs blood, his physician needs only to 
consult the file of available donors, listed by 
blood type, any of whom can be depended upon 
to provide blood—not on a professional basis, 
but as a gift from one neighbor to’ another. 
Thus, every member of the community is pro- 
tected by this pooling of resources. 

In New York City, Junior Red Cross members 
help in four chapters during late-afternoon and 
early-evening hours, registering and escorting 
donors, checking pulse and temperature, label- 
ing bottles and aiding in canteens. 

Nationally, five important organizations 
joined forces late last year in the Joint Blood 
Council—with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C.—to assure an adequate supply of blood for 
peacetime and emergency uses. As members of 
this voluntary group, the American National 
Red Cross, the American Medical Association, 
the American Hospital Association, the Amer- 
ican Society of Clinical Pathologists and the 
American Association of Blood Banks are 
pledged to work together to procure, process, 
preserve and distribute blood and blood deriva- 
tives; co-ordinate interchange of blood, stand- 
ardization of cross-matching and typing and in- 
spection of blood banks; stimulate blood-donor 
campaigns, and encourage research. END 


e difference 


the Montana Blood Center's 


rugged mountainous terrain. 
The most sprawled-out program 


it has helped save many people 


fe and Death. . “Frontier” Blood Bank 


It was four A.M. ina Montana hospital when 
the doctor placed a first-born baby in the 
arms of a young mother and watched that 
always-new look of wonder and joy wipe 
the tiredness from her face. It had been a 
normal delivery. The baby was strong and 
healthy. But three hours later, with no 
warning, a hemorrhage was threatening the 


mother’s life. The doctor rushed an order 


for blood transfusions. Two tense hours— 
and four pints of blood—later, the hemor- 
rhage was stopped. No further complica- 
tions came along to mar recovery. The 
young mother did not really know how 
close death had been to her, as she smilingly 
watched her husband’s captivated first meet- 
ing with their brand-new son. 

“Without that immediate supply of 
blood,” the doctor was convinced, ‘‘there’s 
little likelihood that she’d have survived.” 

Many Montana doctors and their patients 
have reason to be grateful for life-giving 
blood supplied through the efforts of the 
Red Cross blood program. Montana, moun- 
tainous, almost 600 miles wide, averages in 
population only four people to the square 
mile. The Red Cross blood program covers 
even isolated areas and is the most sprawled- 
out program of its sort in the United States. 
Men and women who make up the program 


Red Cross staff nurses 
driving “Baby Moose,” 


mobile unit, stop en route 
to a blood drawing 

to get specific directions 
for their trip across 


of its sort in the country— 


in isolated areas. 


ROSS MADDEN 


and keep it going are volunteers. Working 
at this “really important expression of 
neighborliness,” they collect—and supply 
to 42 participating hospitals—the 14,500 
pints of blood needed in an average year. 
Even if a Montana resident is stricken while 
out of state, his home blood center will re- 
place—without charge—any blood he may 
have needed for transfusions. 

Like the doctor ordering blood trans- 
fusions in his fight to save a young mother’s 
life, the Red Cross nurses who cover Mon- 
tana’s vast and rugged blood-collecting beat 
find the dark, predawn hours no unusual 
time to be on the job. That same morning, 
nurses Louise Swenson and Rachel Tow 
turned out for an almost-300-mile drive 
across the state to a “drawing”’ at the small 
town of West Yellowstone—the first such 
drawing held in that town in two years. 

“Snow predicted today,’’ nurse Swenson 
remarked as she climbed into the blood- 
mobile (a small station-wagon unit nick- 
named “Baby Moose,” the larger blood- 
mobile unit being ““The Moose’’). “It’s a 
good thing we’re getting an early start.” 

““As usual,’ smiled nurse Tow, turning 
her coat collar a little higher. 

In Montana, it snows every month of the 
year, including July CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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LADIES' How " 


“Gs on ey ‘ ‘6c 2 
fae: Cook up your own Italian-style 


dishes the ‘pour on’ way!” 


Here’s a wonderfully quick way to give everyday dishes true 
Italian flavor—like you’d enjoy at dinnertime in Portofino! 

Just heat and pour on one of Chet Boy-Ar-Dee’s Italian-style 
Sauces. Jn minutes even the plainest food is piping hot with savory 
new goodness! 

You'll like the subtle zippiness of red, juicy-ripe tomatoes that 
have been simmered for hours with pure ground beef or delicate 
mushrooms—and lovingly seasoned with finest spices, according 
to Chef’s own secret Italian recipe. 

These complete, ready-to-use sauces come in the big 1542-02. 
size for “company” cooking and large casseroles—and the handy 
8-oz. can for smaller family use. 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE 
real Italian-style sauces 





Spaghetti with Meat Sauce Baked Fish “Italiano” 


Over your home-cooked spaghetti, pour bub- = = 1 Ib. fillet of cod, haddock or halibut. Saf 
é _——= a bling hot Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Sauce eS - ea pepper. 2 tbs. each finely chopped onio/f 


ee eE with Meat. So quick—there’s nothing to add! green pepper. 1 large or 2 small cans Che 
me, = oa Perfectly delicious on macaroni and noodles, too. Ar-Dee Sauce with Mushrooms. 1 tbs. lf 
Uy) ] And just see how this beef-rich sauce puts 
AM 


aa 


Place fillet on greased baking sheet. Spe 
tempting new flavor in omelets, rice, vegetables with salt, pepper, onion, green pepper. Blep 


... makes casseroles sing with flavor. Keep sev- cup water and smooth, rich Chef Sauce; 


I lo b 
1 \ y | 1 ‘ eral cans on hand for quick use. Chef Sauce over fish. Dot with butter. Bake at 379 
: t 1 costs only pennies a serving—makes Italian- s s about 35 minutes. Serve 3 to 4 a delic 

style meals in a jiffy! different Italian-style treat! 
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ings Sauciest Sauce 
1) DROPS FOR THRILLING FLAVOR 


izes Lenten Dishes: chowders, fish, iu y) 


0d, rarebits, omelets—any food. ]ix 
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breakable NYLON. 
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Cy) of boiling. For all ¥: 
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XTRA HEAVY, FINEST QUALITY TOO% WOOL! 

All Wool Rug Material prepared for braiding, 

hooking, weaving. 14 colors. LOW FACTORY 

PRICES! Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for 
FREE SAMPLES and literature 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 

and August. Snowdrifts often block roads 
through isolated mountain passes. Tempera- 
tures drop as low as 40 below zero. Then 
a chinook (sudden warm wind) can zoom the 
thermometer to 70 above in a few hours, 
turning back roads into bogs of mud. An 
equally sudden freeze can turn them glassy 
with ice, making twisting mountain grades 
a driver’s nightmare. Brakes freeze, batter- 
les give out, starters refuse to work, chains 
break. The bloodmobile gets out of hand 
and slides dizzily off the road. To the Red 
Cross nurses who run this frontier opera- 
tion, such hardships become just part of 
the daily challenge. They learn Montana’s 
roads and how to cope with them. 

Snow was pelting the windshield as nurses 
Tow and Swenson came to a stop in front of 
a West Yellowstone hotel that evening, after 
long hours of hard driving. 

“It looks as if the town is hibernating,” 
Rachel Tow said. 

It was still early, but the streets were dark 
and almost deserted. Snow had drifted high 
against boarded-up stores, tourist cabins 
and restaurants that would, during peak 
summer months, be crowded with vacation- 
ers from nearby Yellowstone National Park. 

But next morning the two nurses were 
amazed at the way the seemingly sleepy 
town came awake for the drawing, held at 
the Stagecoach Inn. Volunteers pitched in to 
unload and set up collapsible cots, tables, 
bottles, files and folding partitions from the 
bloodmobile. The success of any such blood- 
getting project depends entirely on the efforts 
the community puts into it. Today’s drawing 
was sponsored jointly by West Yellowstone’s 
American Legion post and the Lady Lions, 
and they had worked hard to put it over. 


o50°0°0°0°0 


All marriages are happy. It’s the liv- 
ing together afterward that causes 
all the trouble. 


000500°0°0°50 


Between noon and four P.M. the people of 
“West” came to donate blood. A telephone 
lineman marched in wearing boots and work 
clothes to be the first donor of the day. A 
Yellowstone Park ranger was second in 
line. Teachers dashed over from school dur- 
ing lunch hour and study periods. House- 
Wives came—stopping by office, store or 
business to bring husbands along. 

A tall lumberman tn colorful woods garb 
dropped by. “I don’t have an appointment,” 
he told Nurse Swenson smilingly. “I ran into 
a friend who said he’d been here to give 
blood. I figured if you could get blood out 
of a rawhide rancher like him, why maybe 
you could drill some out of me.” 

‘Everyone takes this so pleasantly!” a vol- 
unteer marveled, “It’s just like an outing.” 

“IT saw neighbors I haven't seen all 
winter,” a park ranger’s wife put it. ““Why 
don’t we do this more often?” 

By the time the drawing was over, ““West”’ 
had contributed 40 pints of blood to the Red 
Cross blood program—8 pints more than its 
quota called for. 

The drawing at West Yellowstone was one 
episode in the part Montana plays in the 
Red Cross national blood program. Each 
year the blood that the Montana Red 
Cross—and other blood programs—collects 
and distributes to hospitals, helps save the 
lives of tens of thousands of men, women 
and children. It aids many others to speedier 
and surer recoveries. You can see the re- 
sults locally in places like the small, isolated 
hospital where half a dozen bottles of blood 
kept in an ordinary refrigerator, ready for 
immediate use, mean up-to-date medical 
care that otherwise might be impossible. 

‘‘Before we had the Red Cross blood pro- 
gram,” the administrator of one such hospi- 
tal says, “‘we were always in trouble.” 

“It’s mighty comforting,” a doctor adds, 
“when an emergency comes up, to know 
that there’s a supply of ready blood to draw 
on—that we don’t have to round up and 
process donors before we can give a patient 
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New moisture treatment 
ends dry skin problem 
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around your mouth 


Deep softening action of Tussy Moisture Cream 
brings the dewy freshness of youth to your face! 
~ 
Just one treatment with Tussy Moisture Cream and suddenly, the dry look is gone! 
First, special beauty oils sink deep down to soften and supple! Second, a 


remarkable “Humidine” ingredient draws invisible moisture from the air... 


provides continuous moisturizing action on dry skin! 


You'll see dry lines softened, minimized! Your cheeks start to lose that flaky 
look! Your throat looks smoother, younger! Suddenly there is a natural glow 
to your skin. It actually feels younger! Remember—Tussy Moisture Cream 
does more than moisturize. .. it beauty treats your skin! 
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a much-needed transfusion. In the days 
when we had to get blood that way, well— 
too often we were too late.” 

As one donor at West Yellowstone quietly 
told nurse Swenson: ‘‘You never know when 
you—or some member of your family—will 
need blood. I’d been donating blood for 
years the day I jokingly said, ‘We’//] never 
need it back—a healthy family like us.’ Two 
months later my son had a skiing accident, 
suffered a compound fracture of the leg and 
had to have two transfusions.” 

Rachel Tow told of a rancher who drove 
35 miles to donate a pint of rare, B-negative 
blood. The following week he caught his 
arm in a piece of farm machinery and needed 
a transfusion. ““His own blood was rushed 
back to him, care of the nearest hospital.” 

Grateful recipients of blood, along with 
their relatives and friends, do much to make 
the blood program successful. At a recent 
drawing at Anaconda, over 60 per cent of 
the donors said they were there because 
someone they knew had needed blood and 
had received this lifesaving fluid at the right 
time—through the Red Cross blood program. 

At one Great Falls drawing, two carloads 
of Blackfoot Indians (from the reservation at 
Browning, 120 miles away) appeared. With 
solemn dignity they marched into the center 
to contribute their blood. It was, they said, 
payment of a just debt—one of their tribal 
relatives was alive and well now because 
he had been given blood by the Red Cross. 

From one end of the state to the other, 
members of women’s clubs, Elks, Lions, 
Moose, Kiwanis, Eagles, university students, 
railroad men, prisoners, hospital attendants, 
millworkers come to join 
the blood-giving lines 
because someone they 
know has been helped in 
time of illness. 

Today, blood is an es- 
sential of good medical 
care. Some doctors call 
it “the most important 
therapeutic agent we 
have.”” Countless auto- 
accident victims are alive because blood 
transfusions were available immediately. 
Surgeons insist that the right type of blood 
be on hand to cover possible emergencies 
in the operating room. 

Blood also makes childbirth safer. From 
1940 through 1944 (before there was a co- 
ordinated Red Cross blood program) Mon- 
tana recorded 56,592 births. Thirty mothers 
died from  postchildbirth hemorrhages. 
During the 1950-54 years, with the program 
in operation, only sixteen mothers in 81,656 
births were lost from this cause. 

A ten-year state-wide study taught one 
Montana obstetrician, Dr. Stephen Preston, 
how important blood is to safer childbirth. 
He found that the area with the greatest 
number of deaths from postchildbirth hem- 
orrhages had no blood center. With a blood 
program in operation, that same area has 
since had no deaths in this category ! 

When it comes to giving blood in an emer- 
gency, Montanans are quick to respond. On 
the Sunday evening when Great Falls hos- 
pital patient Marvin Koontz began bleeding 
internally, it looked as if he’d need more 
O-negative blood than the local center had 
on hand. Of relatives and friends who of- 
fered blood, only one had the right type. 


tuous. 


Here was a crisis. Red Cross Medical Ad- 
viser Dr. Dora Walker turned to the three 
Great Falls radio stations. Immediately, 
they began broadcasting appeals for O-nega- 
tive blood donors. Half an hour later, when 
Doctor Walker opened the doors of the 
blood center, donors crowded the stairway, 
spilled out of the building and formed a line 
across the sidewalk. Passers-by, on their way 
to a nearby movie, saw the line. 

“What’s going on?” one stopped to ask. 
When the emergency was explained to him, 
he joined the line. Others followed suit. 

People already in bed when they heard 
the radio appeal hurried to slip coats on 
over their night clothes and drive to the 
blood center to contribute. Three boys who 
picked up the broadcast appeals on their car 
radio drove 150 miles to help. 
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There was never yet a truly 
great man that was not at 
the same time truly vir- 
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There were 40 volunteers stil] 
when workers finally closed the centel} 
taking 47 pints of blood in 31% hours, 
next two weeks, patient Marvin Koont\| 
32 of those pints in his battle for lifel| 

This spirit of neighborly helpfl) 
shows, too, in situations in which rus 
ments of blood may mean the differe 
tween life and death. In a thinly 
widespread area such as the one Mon 
blood program serves, it’s almost imp¢ 
to keep enough blood to meet all em¢ 
cies in each of the outlying hospitals, 
headquarters in Great Falls keeps so 
“on standby” at all times—maintain 
constant vigil to help out in any crisis 


A: 10:15 one night last spring there 
serious auto smashup near Harlowto' 
miles southeast of Great Falls. At 10:3) 
urgent call came through to the center 
the hospital at Harlowtown—blood 
needed right away. 

A state highway patrolman from Ha 
town was already racing toward Great 
Could the Red Cross start a patrolmar 
from Great Falls to meet him wi 
vitally needed blood? Lives were at 

Red Cross Administrator John Steeli 
in touch with the sheriff’s office and 4 
them to radio a general call to the hig 
patrol. Patrolman Jack Riggs picked Uf 
call as he cruised fifteen miles east of | 
Less than twelve minutes later, he whe 
up in front of the blood center, stowed 
crucial waiting cargo in his car and sp of 
toward Harlowtown. The two patrol 
met midway and the precious blood—¢ 
fully packed in ice 
transferred from one 
to the other. 

“How are they. 
people who had the 
cident?” Riggs asked 
he helped with thetrans 

““Got a chance, they 
me,”’ the other patroln 
said, “if we can get 
stuff to them in time,’ 

Shortly after midnight the blood \ 
working its lifesaving wonders in the a 
dent victims’ veins. ) 

In some emergencies the Blood Ce 
turns to a Great Falls grocer—who is a 
an amateur pilot—Mr. T. E. Uppingho 
A regular blood donor (he has a two-gal 
record), he is so sold on the important 
the program that he made a standing 
fly blood anywhere in the state that 
needed—for free. 7 

Early one morning Mr. Uppinghous 
his call. The blood center had recei 
urgent message from the hospital at 

135 road miles away. ‘““We need two pi 
blood for a patient from the Tiber 
area.”” Again, human life was at stak 

Uppinghouse took off in his small 
8:25. By 9:05 he had flown the 72 aii 
miles to Chester. As he circled the tow 
saw a car rush out and speed toward 
landing strip. Its anxious driver broug 
in so close that Uppinghouse had trou 
avoiding it as he set his ship down. Th 
driver, Dr. Richard Buker, paused 0} 
shout words of gratitude as he grasped 
package holding the vital blood. Then th 
Wheels of his car were spinning on the lat 
ing strip as he turned and raced off towar 
the hospital again. 

For nurse Swenson and _ her partnel 
Rachel Tow, the work of collecting blood tt 
keep the center supplied doesn’t end witl 
one successful drawing—or a dozen. A fe 
days after a drawing in the Tiber Damatee 
they were off again to hold a scheduled draw 
ing in the tiny (pop. 235) town of Outlook 
This time the ‘‘Baby Moose”’ headed into + 
fierce January blizzard. At the end of tha 
long day, nurse Tow finished her task 0 
packing their precious cargo into the blood: 
mobile and grinned at Louise Swenson. , 

“Twenty-six pints of blood in two hours, 
she said. “‘“Might be a record!” 

“Well,” nurse Swenson answered, “yo 
know what the chief nurse says about tht 
contributions of these Montana people 
‘The worse the weather, the better th 
turnout!” ENT 
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"Darling, | met my second love today—a new 

Chevrolet Bel Air 4-door hardtop. It’s long, lithe and jaunty 
as only a hardtop can be; and yet it has the 4-door 
convenience of a sedan. To please my practical nature 
there’s a panoramic windshield so | can see more traffic 
from more angles ...a spry engine for safer passing...a 
reassuring four-fender view for a parking guide... and 
Powerglide* automatic transmission that makes driving 
such fun. Something you'll especially appreciate— 


elegant as it is, the new Chevroletis surprisingly economical. 


One more thing, dear—| promise to drive you to the 
station each morning (and smile proudly all the way) 
... and thank you at least ten times a day for being the 
most understanding husband in the world. Can't we visit 


* Optional at extra cost 


our Chevrolet dealer tomorrow?” 


Here's a tip about car washing. Wash 
your Chevrolet once a week (salt, 
snow and slush can harm any car's 
finish) but NEVER in the direct rays of 


the sun. 
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Divided loyalties can pull a marriage asunder. 


Mak ing 
Marriage 


Work 


‘ 
+1 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
‘ Pennsylvania State University, 
e Department of Psychology 


Ask Yourself: 
Are My In-laws a Problem? 


Recognizing specific symptoms of in-law 
friction is constructive if it throws light on the 
relationships of the families. Check each state- 
ment in the three sections below that applies 
to your marriage. 


I. My husband: 


1. Worships his mother. 

2. Sticks up for her against me. 

3. Wants me to follow her advice. 
4. Does what she wants him to do. 


II. My in-laws: 


5. Want to make me over. 

6. Try to run our lives. 

7. Are fussy and narrow. 

8. Expect too much of me. 

9. Look for things to criticize. 


III. Relationships to in-laws: 


10. They employ my husband (or me). 
11. We borrow money from them. 

12. We often ask them to baby-sit. 

13. We live on their property. 


14. We accept more favors than we return. 


If you checked three or more statements in 
Section III, then you and your husband have 
helped to invite trouble with in-laws by being 
too dependent on them. Five or more checks 
in Sections I and II indicate strain and stress. 
No matter who is to blame, the only remedy 
is to reduce contact with in-laws, even if it 
Means moving to another community. 


The Most Troublesome In-law 


“My husband’s mother made a habit of drop- 
ping in nearly every day for a few minutes. 
On some excuse, she would manage to check the 
whole house. Her unexpected visits always 
seemed to catch me at a disadvantage. Finally | 
told my husband, and he said, ‘Marjorie, it’s 
your problem and you do what you think best. 
The next time his mother came I asked her to 
telephone me in advance, since it wasn’t always 
convenient to stop for a talk. She said it didn’t 
matter since she just dropped in to see how we 
were and left soon so as not to bother me. Then 
I said bluntly, ‘But it does bother me. After this, 
please call me, so we can arrange a convenient 
time for you to come for a long visit.’ She was 
miffed, but when she spoke to my husband, he 
just gave her a hug and said shed have to get 
used to the idea that I was boss in our house! We 
haven't had any more trouble.” 


“My husband is a mother’s boy. Every time 
we have a fuss or misunderstanding, instead of 
talking it over and clearing it up, he rushes out 
to see his mother, who lives about a mile away. 
She sympathizes and tells him how sorry she is 
for his troubles. By the time he gets home, he’s 
sure that I was the sole cause of the quarrel. 
It’s gone this way for three years, and I'm sick 
and tired of it. He’s hard to get along with, but 
it’s impossible to run our life to suit his mother 
too.” 


hese two letters, typical of many, illustrate a 

right anda wrong way to go about establish- 
ing harmony with in-laws. In the first case, the 
young husband clearly recognized and affirmed 
his wife’s right to authority in her own home. 
In doing so, he made it possible for her to solve 
the immediate problem satisfactorily. 

More important, his attitude made it clear 
once and for all that his primary allegiance 
belonged to his wife, rather than to any out- 
sider, even his mother. In so doing, he acknowl- 
edged a principle essential to a satisfactory 
relationship, not only between his wife and his 
parents but also between his wife and himself. 

But the second letter, in contrast, reflects the 
unhappy situation bound to result when the 
loyalties of either partner in a marriage are 
divided. This man has apparently failed to 
recognize that he cannot fulfill his role as a 
husband if he, his home and his relationship 
with his wife are dominated by his parents. His 
former ties need not be cut or weakened, but 
certainly they must be altered. 

Note that in both these examples, the diffi- 
culty seems to center around the husband’s 
mother. This is not mere coincidence, but is 
typical of the great majority of in-law difficul- 
ties brought to us in counseling and observed 
in our research. It is safe to say that among 
in-law problems in our professional experience, 
not more than one in a hundred focuses on 
either father-in-law; in the rest, the mother- 
in-law is the key figure. And three times in 
four the husband’s mother rather than the 
wife’s is the offender (or victim, depending on 
the point of view). 

Why should this be so? Of the four parents- 
in-law potentially involved in (or responsible 
for) controversies, why should one be so dis- 
proportionately prominent? All parties to an 


in-law relationship will do well to consider the 
question thoughtfully. In so doing, they may 
gain insight that will not only lessen friction 
with in-laws, but will also strengthen and im- 
prove the marriage. (A sizable proportion of 
divorces, perhaps as many as a fifth or even a 
fourth, are directly or indirectly caused by 
in-law trouble.) 

It is much more difficult for a mother to 
“let go” of a son than of a daughter. This is 
not necessarily because she loves him more, 
but because she loves him differently. As a 
woman herself, she understands the problems 
and responsibilities that will confront her 
daughter in marriage; she has prepared her for 
them, and is more or less confident of her 
ability to meet them. She was once a bride her- 
self, and her recollection of her own experience 
is reassuring. 

But she cannot identify in the same way or 
as fully with the son. For this reason, her pro- 
tective impulse is very strong. She expects her 
new daughter-in-law to be as loving, attentive, 
self-sacrificing and competent as she has been. 
Anything less, or different, is likely to be inter- 
preted as a deprivation for her son. 

She has more time and opportunity than her 
husband to observe the operation of a new 
household. Not only that, but she is likely to 
evaluate her daughter-in-law’s performance by 
her own standards. She never let dishes stand 
in a drainer to dry; she always went to market 
instead of doing some ordering by telephone. 
(She also has her own car.) She ironed Bill’s 
shirts herself, even when she could afford help 
because he was so fussy about them. And will 
he really eat that casserole dish? He always 
refused what he called “‘put-up jobs” at home. 

Her intentions may be good, her opinions 
sound, but “‘little hints” like these are likely 
to be interpreted as criticism, especially if they 
are frequent and unsolicited. A tolerant, well- 
adjusted bride can usually overlook her mother- 
in-law’s interference, so long as she is sure of 
her husband’s undivided loyalty and support. 
But if he sides with his mother or, still worse, 
consults her in a difference between himself 
and his wife, she feels deserted, betrayed and 
resentful. Small wonder then if she turns to her 
own parents for understanding and counsel. 

We have centered discussion of in-law rela- 
tionship on newly married couples because, 
contrary to what might be supposed, most 
serious in-law problems have their beginnings 
in the first year of marriage. That is when the 
pattern of the relationship between husband 
and wife is worked out; by the same token, 
that is the best time for husbands and wives to 
recognize and accept their interdependence on 
each other, and independence of all others. 
When the couple adopt and abide by this 
principle, the co-operation of in-laws can en- 
hance their happiness, but in-law interference 
cannot destroy it. 


Do You Agree? 


Does marriage last longer today than ever 
before? 


Yes. Only 3.1 per cent of marriages are 
terminated annually, compared with 3.3 per 
cent in 1890. (The falling death rate has more 
than offset the rising divorce rate.) 
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W hat should 
a Gardener do 


in SPRING? 


By RICHARD PRATT 


Now in the very mean month of March 
you may well find yourself waiting for 
that immemorial sign: namely, the hand- 
ful of earth that will first have to crumble 
through your fingers before the ground is 
fit for gardening. But while you are wait- 
ing there will be plenty of things to figure 
out. For instance, yourself as a gardener. 

You are a lucky gardener if there is an 
advanced garden store within driving dis- 
tance. In its ideal form it is sometimes 
called a garden center, and is genérally a 
big drive-in deal on the highway which 
draws on the resources of a good nursery 
and greenhouse, and has on display and 
for sale a wide variety of seeds, plants, 
soil conditioners of all kinds, sprays, 
tools. equipment; in fact, all the para- 
phernalia and furnishings which help to 
give gardening its unique fascination. A 
place like that can provide you in several 
hours with the next thing to a liberal gar- 
den education. Here you can learn at first 
hand what everything looks like, feels like 
and smells like. 





Are you a beginning gardener or an 
advanced gardener? One way you can 
tell is how deep down you dig when you 
make a flower bed, and how big a hole 
you make when you plant a tree or 
shrub. The deeper down you dig and the 
bigger you make the hole, the more ad- 
vanced a gardener you are. Have you got 
a bag of good organic fertilizer and a bale 
of peat moss out in the garage right now? 
If so, you’re pretty well advanced. And 
do you buy a vast number and variety of 
flower seeds every spring? Then maybe 
you're still a beginner—either that or 
very advanced indeed. 


Sage ky 


20.0: a ; 


Remembey, when you’re buying plants, 
that only beginning beginners buy long 
lanky annual plants instead of stocky 
ones, just as only they buy greenhouse- 
grown azaleas instead of azaleas grown 
out in the open field. 


The newly popularized way of selling 
really sizable growing plants in contain- 
ers is the next greatest thing to garden 
centers. Rosebushes have been coming in 
containers for some time, but now there 
need be no limit to the number of choice 


- good size for the herb garden just outsid 


shrubs and little trees you can buy in 
safe and handy fashion. It all depend 
how good a garden center you go 
You can pick out your plants in full) 
and flower, and when you get them hc 
you can keep them standing in theire 
tainers for a month or more if you 
while you make up your mind where 
plant them. 


A beginning gardener says, “Name 
really basic tools.” And I reply, firs) 
trowel with a stainless-steel blade for} 
timate digging and planting; second 
long-handled, round-bladed shovel { 
honest-to-goodness digging where y 
need a lot of leverage. Next a garden 
with a small blade kept as sharp as 
knife, for weeding and cultivating; a’ 
then an aluminum-handled lawn ra 
with spring-steel tines like a fan. And 
guess a regular garden rake, too, if you 
going to do regular gardening. Anda vel 
advanced gardener who keeps looki 
over my shoulder as I write says, “Wh} 
about a lady’s garden spade?” All rig! 
a lady’s garden spade. But let me ha 
my long-handled shovel. 


A girl who ought to know asks me 
pass on this piece of advice: “For yo 
who in the first flush of ownership bit 0 
too much to chew in the way of a 
ing last year, now is the time to consid 
how much! It’s better to have a gem th 
size of a pocket handkerchief [that’s 






the kitchen door, handy for the me 
than a spacious garden choked wit 
weeds and spotted with bugs and slugs. 
She’s right, of course. The thing is, wil 
you take her advice? 








Try to plant something especial 
choice every spring and fall. Look at ¢ 
Japanese pieris (pi’-er-is) in flower this 
May, and you will see one plant I havell 
mind: a broad-leaved evergreen shrub 
and a joy forever. And if you want t 
flank your front door with true distinc 
tion, look at the Japanese hollies, the bes 
one being the boxleaf or /lex convexa 
a glossily quilted evergreen shrub 
beautifully behaved. It grows rather rap 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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idly until it gets to be about three feet wide 
and high, thensettles downtoa very deliberate 
rate of growth just when it gets to be a good 
size. Look at a good lilac collection and see 
if you don’t agree that Lucie Baltet is the 
finest pink one in the place. Then get yourself 
one, and watch it grow. 

LY, . 
& 

The time to prune spring-flowering shrubs 
and trees is either right after they've been in 
bloom or right in the middle of blooming; so 
don’t hesitate to cut branches for the house. 
Especially benefited are flowering peaches, 
lilacs and Japanese quinces—the last provid- 
ing the most stunning cut branches of all. 


Leggs 


A gardener I know always gets two or 
three packets of the very latest and wildly ac- 
claimed mammoth-zinnia mixtures every 
spring, sows the seed as soon as the soil is 
warm, then watches for them the way a child 
waits watching for the circus parade. She 
also always gets a packet of Heavenly Blue 
morning-glories, soaks the seeds in a saucer 
of water for several days, plants them early 
in four-inch pots, then plants pot and all in 
the earth. This way they bloom before any- 
body else’s. She’s too advanced a gardener 
to grow her petunias from seed. Instead she 
buys a flatful each of pinks and whites that 
have been put, fat as butter balls, into little, 
nutrient-treated papery pots; about twodozen 
pots to a flat; a bountiful prospect of petunias 
for all her beds and boxes. Here again she 
plants pots and all, the pots enriching the 
bed as they rot away in the earth. 





Now let’s consider the lawn, for this is 
something you can attend to even before the 
frost is out of the ground. Its March ration 
of ground limestone and fertilizer, which 
gets repeated in the fall, is 5 pounds of the 
limestone per 100 square feet, and 2 pounds 
per 100 square feet of the fertilizer. Anyone 
who can follow a recipe can figure this out. 
If you can lay your hands on a little lawn 
spreader, this very good gadget will figure it 
out for you and give the stuff a nice even 
spread. Be sure to use ground limestone and 
not hydrated lime, and use your good or- 
ganic fertilizer unless your lawn is very large, 
in which case ask for a commercial fertilizer 
with a 5—10—5 formula or thereabouts. It’s 
nearly as effective for lawns and less expen- 
sive. By the way, the ingredients you'll find 
in the formula on the bag of your good or- 
ganic fertilizer when you're reading the direc- 
tions are, if you don’t mind, things like dried 
blood, ground-up fish, bone meal and muri- 
ate of potash—long-lasting nutrients from 
living organisms which never burn or bother 
anything—a fine rich feast for your flowers. 
Chemical fertilizers are quicker and cheaper 
but have to be used with great care around 
tender plants, and do not substantially im- 
prove the nature of the soil. 


If you have a lot of new garden to prepare, 
look into the matter of a man with a real 
work-size rotary tiller, who can do more in 
an hour with his machine than you could do 
in a couple of days, and produce a deep, fine, 
fluffy, unbelievable bed of soil into the bar- 
gain. Let him work in some peat moss with 
his tiller. Improves the texture of practically 
every soil. It’s as basic as good organic 
fertilizer, as a gardener’s few favorite an- 
nuals. It’s as basic as the big new garden 
centers and as plants in their containers; as 
basic as the long-handled shovel, and as your 
nice stainless-steel trowel. 


In June: 
WHAT SHOULD A GARDENER 
DO IN SUMMER? 


By Richard Pratt 
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Nitors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 














ays hadaslight breast swell- 
days before menstruation 
uld disappear in a few days. 
as lasted longer and is pain- 


do you think is the cause?”’ 


did not overlook the awkward 
which the anxious-faced woman 


Jat 14, regular 28-day cycle, 
ike 4 days. Last mens. period 
yenced exactly 3 weeks ago. 


w,”’ he said, looking up, ‘‘what is 
rought you here?” 
arily the patient lifted a hand 
rt prominent bosom. “It’s my 
ctor,’ she announced. ‘“‘They’re 
and it’s not only that, but I’m so 
0 you think that it means I may 
be 
it is extremely unlikely,”’ the doc- 
ed, “since malignancy seldom at- 
sides simultaneously at the onset. 
you a better opinion after I have 
examination. Meanwhile, tell me 
; this pain. How long has it gone 
in about three years ago, Doctor. 
e always had a slight swelling a 
before each period, which dis- 
Imost immediately after the flow 
t for the last two or three years it’s 
severe, and for several months 
Oreness and enlargement haven't 
all, except for the first few days of 
. My rest at night is often dis- 
t by turning in bed.” 
pain localized in one particular 


seems to... ‘radiate,’ I guess you 
ll it—down my arms and under- 
n, up my neck and sometimes even 
er my entire chest.” 

Tell me this, please: Have you 
1ything that seems to aggravate the 
0 
have, Doctor. If anything happens 
ne or make me nervous, not only 





’ — : 
ord’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
taining several chapters which have not 
the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


8, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


ska trusted physician, but there is not al ways the opportunity. In 
ontinuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Sa fford will an- 


The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


the pain but the swelling seems to become 
worse almost immediately. I have head- 
aches, too, and I keep getting more and more 
worried all the time, especially since I’ve 
begun to think that I might have cancer.”’ 

“That fear is natural enough, although I 
hope we will be able to relieve your mind on 
that score. Now if you will go with my nurse 
she will help you prepare for the examining 
table.” 

“The examining table, Doctor?” 

“Yes. I want to examine the breasts when 
they are pendant and when they are flat on 
the chest wall. Also, I want to determine as 
far as possible the condition of the internal 
generative organs.” 

“Do you mean that the internal organs 
and the breast have some sort of connec- 
tion?” 

“Quite definitely. The female sex hor- 
mones control the breasts as well as the gen- 
erative organs. Without ovarian hormones, 
for instance, neither will develop. On the 
contrary, they will undergo atrophy and 
become useless.” 

“I didn’t understand that, but of course I 
want you to make as thorough an examina- 
tion as you consider necessary.” 

When the examination was finished and 
the patient had resumed her seat in the 
consulting room, the doctor said, “I will tell 
you at once that you have one of the most 
notable cases of mastodynia which I have 
ever seen.” 

“Mastodynia? That sounds dreadful—as 
though it had something to do with malig- 
nancy.” 

“Yes, it is a formidable-sounding name, 
but the simple meaning of the word is 
painful breast. However, I can tell you that ! 
have as yet found no reason to consider the 
condition malignant.” 

“But you’re not sure?”’ 

‘‘T cannot be definitely certain because the 
breasts are so swollen that it is impossible to 
obtain a clear impression of what is wrong. 
It is absolutely necessary to examine them 
again when they are not so swollen. All can 
say now is that their great increase in size 
and weight, together with the evidences of 
the increase in blood in the areolae—the pig- 
mented circles surrounding the nipples—plus 
the signs of dilatation of the veins, suggest 
hyperemia and edema—in other words, con- 
gestion and swelling. There are also large 
lumps under either arm. Is this the first time 
you’ve noticed them?” 

“No, Doctor. They’ve been coming for 
several months.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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“But they disappear completely after you 
have menstruated?” 

“Yes, and very quickly.” 

“Excellent!” 

“IT wonder why you say that.” 

‘Because it is a strong argument against 
the malignancy which you have suspected. 
A cancer nodule would scarcely disappear 
with the onset of menstruation—nor likely 
even decrease in size. And it would never be 
as large as these glands are.” 

“What makes those lumps come, then, 
Doctor?” 

““A degree of inflammation, due to the 
enormously congested breast, becomes trans- 
mitted to the glands in the armpit. When the 
congestion is removed, the process reverses 
itself.” 

“But what causes the congestion in the 
first place?” 

“Pathologically, it is believed to be due to 
an edema or swelling in the interstitial tissue 
of the breasts, the framework holding the 
mammary glands in place. This edema causes 
an increase in the pressure exerted on the 
breast glands, which is the reason for the 
pain you are experiencing.” 

“It seems all wrong that I should have to 
put up with this when I have considered my- 
self in such good health.” 

“Tt is unfortunate that you did not seek 
medical advice sooner. Your suffering could 
have been relieved considerably if you had 
not neglected this condition so long. Now it 
has become chronic.” 

“But I told you that I’ve always had 
tender breasts at menstruation time. It’s 
only during the last year or two that it’s 
been really painful, and I thought it probably 


Character is made by what you stand 
for; reputation by what you fall for. 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


was due to the fact that I was coming some- 
where near to the change of life.”’ 

“So many women make the change of life 
the whipping boy for so many ills! In all 
probability it will be years before you ap- 
proach the climacteric, judging from the 
menstrual history which you have given me. 
Like so many mothers, in caring for others 
you have neglected yourself—even to the 
extent of overlooking the very simple means 
which would have afforded you some relief 
from this trouble.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Doctor?” 

“By wearing the proper breast support. 
That trifling appliance which you are now 
using can accomplish practically no good at 
all. It is partly responsible for the fact that 
even at this moment you are uncomfort- 
able.” 

“But I can’t stand a tight brassiére, Doc- 
tor. It just kills me!” 

“Of course you don’t need or want a tight 
support—just a properly fitting one that will 
carry the increased weight and thereby mini- 
mize the degree of congestion. I will send 
you to an establishment which will outfit you 
in a custom-made brassiére.” 

“Of course I will do anything you sug- 
gest.” 

“IT notice that you instinctively keep laying 
your hand upon one breast or the other. Try 
to avoid that. And also avoid any pressure 
during sleep—I think you can contrive this 
by a judicious arrangement of pillows.” 

“Yes, Doctor. Oh ial 

“Something is puzzling you? You have a 
question?” 

“‘T remember that I had so much milk with 
my last baby three years ago that my breasts 
had to be pumped. I was wondering if that 
would do any good now.” 

“It would be about the worst thing you 
could do. You would gain nothing and only 
increase the irritation. This fluid is, for the 
most part, not in the breast gland itself, but 
in the tissue surrounding it.” 

““Oh, I remember you said that. Tell me, 
Doctor, how does it get there?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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Should 
your Child 
be a Home 


Economist”? 


by CATHERINE T.DENNIS 


President, American Home Economics Association, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina 
(As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER) 


ANY PEOPLE are vague about the possibilities of 
our profession—perhaps because Home Econo- 
mists can choose among so many different careers. 
Recently I asked ten people a question: 
“What exactly is a Home Economist?” 
No one had a very clear idea. 


“Welles. 


” 


Most of them answered, 
teach cooking and sewing angie 


I know that they 


So perhaps I had better tell you something about our 
field before I tell you why it is one of the most rewarding 
a girl can choose. 


The definition of Home Economics is ‘“‘The science 


and art of homemaking.” 


This means a great deal more than learning to make 
a smooth cream sauce and cutting a pattern, though food 
preparation and sewing are two important parts of a 
homemaker’s training. It means the study of ey ery aspect 
of home life, from the efficient planning of a kitchen to 
the relation of the family to the community. 


It is true that in the past most of the girls who chose 
Home Economics as a career planned to teach some 
subject reiated to the science and art of homemaking. 
There were not too many other important positions open 
to them, until manufacturers and merchants began to 
take notice of the fact that women are the greatest buy- 
ing force in our country, controlling 85 percent of all 
family income and buying 80 percent of all consumer 
goods. 


Who could advise better about what the homemaker 


would purchase than someone trained in the science 


and art of homemaking? 


Suddenly the Home Economist 


was in demand in 
many places besides the classroom 


She proved herself so useful that today the girl with 


a Home Economics degree can choo 


positions in industry. Jobs are waiting for her in pub- 


lishing, advertising, television, radio and re 


earch as well 
iS IN government, welfare and institutional manage- 
ment. And openings for teacher now equally varied 


in hallenging. 
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Training in Home ee can open the doors of an almost unlimited number of fields to a girl. Today, these rangi 
expert management of her own home to teaching, publishing, manufacturing, government—eyen radio and television broad 


I know of no other training today that can open so 
many doors into so many different fields as Home 
Economics. 


PERSONAL REWARDS for the girl who. chooses 
Home Economics are matched by no other training. I 
say “girl” because, while an increasing number of men 
are entering Our field, it is one where women shine pre- 
dominantly. In it women work on a stimulating pro- 
fessional level with men who respect their special knowl- 
edge, rather than in competition against men for the 
same jobs. 


The girl who has a Home Economics degree will have 


a good general education, including English, the sci- 
ences, psychology and art when she graduates. She also 
has studied nutrition as well as the buying, preparation 
and service of food. She knows about fashion and the 
care and testing of textiles as well as sewing; about 
interior decoration as well as the use of the newest home 
about 


about child care 


equipment; about budgeting for family security; 
buying a home and buying insurance; 
and child development, family relations and a great deal 


about good citizenship. 


So she is ready for a professional career and al 
the best of preparation for the most satisfactory 
careers: the management of her own home, 
health and happiness of her family—in it and 
community. 

And it is easy for her to turn her knowledge and 


to account outside of her home, if she wants to co 
a working career with marriage. 


How often we hear the complaint from disapp 
parents, 





‘We sacrificed so much to give our girl a prof 
but she married and had a big family right awa 
all her training is of little use.’ 








None of a Home Economist’s training is waste( 





It is of constant use to her, no matter what life b 


Because she has studied homemaking as a scien¢) 
art, her chances of a successful marriage are bet 
average. If she wants to return to work after her fi 
is established, her experience in running her own | 
usually is an asset rather than time lost from 4 ci 


se fe many chances for her to combine a part- 
with her duties at home. 


NITIES in Home Economics are open to 
! y different temperaments, talents and in- 





jive you a few examples by reporting on the 
}some recent graduates: 


an inquiring mind and a leaning toward the 
e is delighted with her position in a pur- 
partment where, with other Home Econo- 
ts stoves, washing machines, draperies, rugs 
tof other items for home use. 


iby is different. There is nothing routine about 


e says. 


Js a talent for showmanship and is keenly 

fashion. Her Home Economics degree won 
| a department store as a consultant about the 
ge and making of clothes. Now she assists 
Ipme Economist on a television show dealing 
terests of homemakers. 


ecialized in nutrition. Her Home Economics 

nis field opened a bewildering number of jobs 

#a manufacturer’s test laboratory, with an 

@ompany, as dietitian in a hospital, as food 
a hotel. 


Hts t6 work up to one of the important and 
gobs in institutional management. So, for her 
#he is helping to select, order and supervise 
. of meals in a boys’ school. It provides good 
ai experience and leaves her free to study for 


. 
F's degree in the summer. + 


8 a flair for color, art and interior decoration. 
ing use of her special talents as Home Econo- 
fh housing agency. 

es to travel. She finds it easy to move all over 
Hy, because Home Economists are in demand 
Htrators of equipment. 


as a strong sense of service and likes to meet 
erent people. Her Home Economics degree 
jer a position in a public health department. 


shy and studious. She is happy in her work as a 
nomist in a governmental research laboratory. 


has a talent for writing. Her Home Economics 
on her a job in an advertising agency. Her 
d, also a Home Economist, is assistant to the 
Page Editor on a newspaper. 


S married and has two small children. Her 
onomics degree opened a job as nutritionist 





. 


iome Economists find work in the field interesting as 
‘warding. Representing Government Agencies or work- 
Home Demonstration Clubs, 4-H Clubs and the like, 
» homemakers in both rural and urban communities. 
Home Economist instructs a group in making curtains. 





in a school cafeteria. This part-time work adds pleas- 
antly to the family income and leaves plenty of time 
for her home duties. 


Margaret is a born teacher. Her only problem was to 
choose among the many posts open to her. The Home 
Economies teacher is needed in dozens of specialized 
fields. She can work with children in nursery schools or 
with classes of adults. The scope of high school teaching 
is wide and particularly valuable. Because so very many 
young people are getting married, there is now great 
emphasis on teaching both boys and girls something 
about family relations and home responsibilities before 
they graduate from high school. In addition to classroom 
teaching, these youngsters are reached through the 
school-sponsored youth organizations, The Future 
Homemakers of America and the New Homemakers of 
America, which focus interest on the importance of good 
family and family-community relations. University and 
college posts have their especial appeal and distinction 
for the teacher of experience who holds advanced degrees. 


Extension work is a fascinating part of our educa- 
tional program, so Laura, who loves country life and 
working with people, is a home demonstration agent. 
Home Economists instruct the 1,500,000 rural women 
who belong to Home Demonstration Clubs and work 
with the more than 2,000,000 rural boys and girls who 
“learn by doing” in 4-H Clubs. The goal of both groups 
is the improvement of rural living and the development 
of rural leadership. 


COST OF TRAINING varies widely depending on 
whether a girl lives at home while studying, goes to a 
State University where fees are moderate or to an inde- 
pendent college where expenses are higher. Over 500 
colleges now offer degrees in Home Economics, so your 
girl has a wide choice. 


The standard course leading to a Bachelor’s degree is 
four years. As in all professions, the ambitious student 
who is aiming at the top jobs will work for her Master’s 
degree. This she can get in summer or night classes or 
by an extra year in college. 


The girl who needs to pay some of her expenses herself 
usually has no trouble finding work that gives useful 
professional experience as well as income—as laboratory 
assistant, in food service or dormitory management, as 
assistant dietitian, or as camp counselor. 


And the demand for student Home Economists as 
baby sitters is enormous! 


FINANCIAL REWARDS also vary widely. Teachers 
of Home Economics command the same salary as teach- 
ers of English, chemistry, or any other subject. This 
varies from state to state. College professors average 
around $7,000 a year while deans and heads of big 
departments may receive as much as $12,000 a year. 


In business, salaries may be even higher depending on 
the initiative, talent and energy brought to the job. 


Under any circumstances, your girl should have no 
problem finding a position immediately after graduation. 
In recent years, demand for Home Economists has ex- 
ceeded the supply, and it is now so acute that we do not 
know how we are going to fill the need. 


REQUIREMENTS for success as a Home Economist 
are a matter of both mind and heart. Ask yourself these 
questions about your girl, to see if she is developing the 
characteristics that will make her happy in this field. 

Is she cooperative? Does she share voluntarily in 
household duties? This means more than just setting the 
table or washing the dishes when asked. It means the 
instinct to take part of the responsibility for the comfort 
and pleasure of the family group. The Home Economist 
must have a capacity for teamwork. 

Does she make friends easily, and keep them? The 
warmth of the personality that comes from interest in 
people and liking them is important in our profession. 
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Has she an inquiring mind? Does she like to try new 
tools, recipes, patterns and ways to entertain? Nothing 
in our profession stands still. 


Does she have satisfactory grades in ALL of her studies ? 
Home Economists must have the capacity to see things 
through competently, even though their special interests 
are not involved. 


Is she creative and resourceful? This does not mean 
with her hands, necessarily, though manual dexterity is 
an asset. It means a capacity to make the best of what 
is at hand. 


Is she tolerant? The Home Economist is likely to deal 
with people of all ages and backgrounds. She needs 
patience with children and sympathy for the problems 
of all people. 


Is she reliable? The Home Economist often carries 
heavy responsibilities and must be trustworthy. 


Has she high standards of truth, loyalty and personal 
dignity? The Home Economist sets an example in many 
fields to many people. 


If your girl meets these requirements, a fine future is 
waiting for her in Home Economics—important and 
interesting work, recognition, respect and, best of all, 
the knowledge that no matter what specialty she chooses 
she will be helping others, as well as herself, to a better, 
happier and more comfortable life. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. Yow ll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on mamy careers 


This article on Home Economics *s one of a continuing 
series on career opportunities for young men and women. 
Thus far, similar articles have been prepared on News- 
papering, Law, Medicine, Accounting Teaching, Archi- 
tecture, Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineer- 
ing, Public Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nurs- 
ing, Starting a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry and Banking. Each is available in booklet 
form and will be sent to you on request. You'll also find 
additional help in our free booklet, “The Cost of Four 
Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 18-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54 

““Many women develop hidden tissue 
edema prior to menstrual periods. Some gain 
weight at this time, which is eliminated once 
the menstrual process has been established. 
The reason these women ingest more fluid 
than they can eliminate is a temporary im- 
balance of the ovarian hormones. These 
estrogens, it has been shown, have a salt- 
retaining effect which interferes with the 
normal salt elimination of the body proc- 
esses. It is the increased amount of salt that, 
in turn, causes the water to accumulate. The 
breasts are particularly vulnerable—I don’t 
mean the glandular part of the breasts, but 
the interstitial tissue. This is the source of 
all your trouble.” 

“It sounds reasonable, Doctor, as you ex- 
plain it, even though it seems a trifle mys- 
terious.”’ 

“Tt isn’t mysterious,”’ the doctor told his 
patient, “although it requires a knowledge 
of physiological chemistry to understand it 
thoroughly.” 

“I’m quite willing to accept your explana- 
tion. All I’m really interested in is relief. I 
hope something can be done.” 

“There can and will be. It would have 
been better if we had started sooner, but we 
will begin at once by eliminating salt from 
your diet and also giving you medication to 
increase the urinary output. You should also 
have frequent doses of the appropriate 


SONG 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


More than fine gold I desire 

dry wood to feed the living fire. 

More than brooch or jeweled 
ring 

the upthrust of the flowing 
spring. 

if spring flow and fire thrive 

the birds will sing, the bees will 
hive. 


hormones to help restore the proper balance. 
Once this has been accomplished, you may 
expect relief. After that, it will be easier be- 
cause relief will have abolished the fixed ex- 
pectancy of pain. This is a psychosomatic 
fact.” 

“It is so wonderful to know that something 
can be done. And you are quite sure I 
haven’t a cancer?” 

“T can’t say ‘Quite sure’ until I have been 
able to examine your breasts at a time when 
they are not so swoilen. I will say, however, 
that I would be very much surprised to find 
the condition more serious than I have out- 
lined.” 

“You don’t know how much better this 
makes me feel, Doctor. Oh, one thing 
more - 

SO Y(CSH a 

“Would a condition such as mine, lasting 
over a period of years, be sufficient to cause 
cancer?” 

“Tam sorry that I cannot give a direct an- 
swer because doctors as yet do not know pre- 
cisely what causes cancer. I would consider it 
foolhardy in the extreme to permit this con- 
dition to continue indefinitely. The constant 
irritation cannot help but be injurious, par- 
ticularly in such a vulnerable organ as the 
breast. 

““Now I am going to write two prescrip- 
tions for medication which you are to take 
as directed. I will also make up a diet list for 
you and give you a note of introduction to 
the woman in charge of the department 
where you can buy a custom-made brassiere. 
Then I will want to see you again as soon as 
your menstrual period has begun. Is that 
all clear?” 

“Yes, Doctor. And | will follow all your 
instructions.” END 
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teria—gives added resistance to decay. 


Kids love Gleem’s taste—proved by 
flavor tests. So it’s easy to get them to 
use Procter & Gamble’s Gleem regu- 
larly. And regular after-meal brushing 
is a proven way for children to reduce 
tooth decay, 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


I" March, 1906, most house- 
maids rose at 4:30 A.M. and 
earned $10 a month. All yellow- 
skinned races were barred from 
U.S. citizenship, and no foreign 
| sovereign had ever visited this 
country. Heavy thick gold watches 
called “turnips” marked the 
gentleman of prestige; with his 
| dark serge Sunday suit he wore 
fleece-lined underwear. 





“There is a general revolt from 
kitchen work,” reports the March, 
| 1906, JournaL, “and a perfect 
_ mania for ladyhood. Females are 
| pictured on every page in every 
| attitude of uselessness . . . fur- 
| belowed creatures sitting at dainty 
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Maroaret Davidson and Elinor Goulding ( Absolutely Complete) Smith. 


ange from $500 to $1500 per year in 
his country; but expenses may be as 
ow as $30 or higher than $2000 in 
ome cases.... Investigations of teen- 
iwers’ eating habits reveal that nearly 
ialf of those studied fail to get ade- 
juate proteins; almost two thirds are 
rot eating enough energy foods: a 
arge percentage of diets show short- 
iges in essential vitamins and min- 
2rals. 


‘lm on my way to see Ogden Nash— 
anything you want me to ask him?” 
Helen Everitt inquired, going down on 
the lunchtime elevator. “Ask him if he 
has to feel ina funny frame of mind when 
he makes up one of his witty rhymes,” we 
suggested, thinking of his concocting 
“enjoible” to go with foible, and rhyming 
the Louvre with “Mr. Herbert Houvre.” 
And as it happened, on the way back 
from lunch there was Helen again in the 
elevator. Her old friend had just hurried 
back home to appear on his Wednesday 
TV program, a weekly interruption of his 
winter lecture tour. “Last week,” he’d 
told Helen triumphantly, “I got as far as 
Kansas City.’ “But what did he say 
about having to feel funny to write a 
funny rhyme?” we asked. “He said “No, 
I think I just have to feel hungry,’” Helen 
said. 


Ogden (strictly from hunger) Nash 
and Helen Everitt. 
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people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


Though 78 per cent of boys do not 
want their future wives to work, 74 
per cent of girls approve the idea... . 
Last year almost 50,000 cases of infec- 
tious hepatitis were reported in the 
United States—a 50 per cent increase 
over those reported in 1953. 


“What do you consider the most popular 
kind of pictures for a magazine cover?” 
Tina Fredericks asked Ruth Bush- 
man, who photographed this month’s 
cover. ‘Pretty little girls with kittens, of 
course,” Ruth quickly replied; “then 
mothers and daughters, then pretty 
grown-up girls, in that order. I love little 
boys, but they’d come last, I’m afraid.” 
The little girl on this month’s cover is 
Mary Martha Amadeo, who was on 
our cover last March with Mary Martha’s 
own mother. ‘The kitten happens to be 
one of the four I brought for the picture. 
You have to have at least four,” Ruth 
explained, “‘they get so tired.” 


ABBOT MILLS 


Tina Fredericks and cover pho- 


tographer Ruth Bushman. 


Princess Nell holds court at the 
Hoffmans’. 


Shortly after she came back from Hol- 
land after writing the story of the 
Dutch princesses for the JOURNAL, 
Betty Hannah Hoffman gave birth to 
a little princess named Neil. And here 
is Nell at three months on her moth- 
er’s lap, bracketed by Betty’s two boys, 
Clem and Bruce, who, Betty wants 
Doctor Spock to know, have nothing 
but love for their baby sister, which 
Doctor S. considers so desirable. It 
is obvious that Bruce also loves his 
beagle, whose name—guess what—is 
Beagle. B forshort. B’s full name, used 
only when he has been bad, is Beagle 
Beagle, accent on the second B. 
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The young man had come to Belmaray to find peace. 


Instead he found two lovely women — 


one a ghost from his troubled past, one a promise for his future. 


Beginning a new serial By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


Poe 


i arriet watched the gulls with delight. It meant 
bad weather at sea when they came upriver, 
and she had known when she woke and had seen the 
misted sky that the long spell of fine weather was 
going to break in a gale. She did not enjoy the March 
winds in this drafty house whose cold and damp had 
already crippled her. But she enjoyed the gulls. 

Over the river they were weaving their patterns 
against the background of fields that lifted to the 
beech woods on the sky line, and the gray sky above. 
There were only pale colors in the world today. Yes- 
terday, in the sunshine, the fields that had already 
fallen under the harrow for spring plowing had shone 
like ridged crimson satin, and the pastures had been 
emerald green. The hawthorns and nut trees and the 
beech woods beyond had been beautiful with the col- 
ors of the swelling buds. But today the colors were 
hidden and imprisoned, even as the sun was impris- 
oned. For when there’s a gray wall between one and 
another, who’s to say which is prisoner and which is 
free ? thought Harriet. 

Her thoughts had been obsessed by prisons and 
prisoners these last few days. Since she had had to lead 
this shut-in invalid life, she had found illness involved 
suffering almost as much from the tyranny of painful 
thoughts as from physical pain. 

The clock on her mantelpiece chimed the half hour. 
Half past eight and no sign of John bringing the car 
round. The children would be late for school again 
and would be scolded. Margary would miss the be- 
ginning of the arithmetic class and be more wretch- 
edly bogged down than ever in the miseries of sub- 
traction. Pat and Winkle would be all right, because 
Pat’s scornfulness and Winkle’s placidity usually in- 
sulated them against scoldings. 

Harriet listened anxiously, then relaxed as the fa- 
miliar sounds of backfiring came from the battered 


« 


Daphne turned, seeing before her 


a blaze of gold. John had brought 


the daffodils too late. 


garage by the lilac bush. The poor old car bounced 
out, two wheels on the flower bed, and bumped into 
the scraper by the front door. 

John drove as badly as a man can, and once he had 
got the car as far as the house, Daphne allowed him 
no further part in getting the children to school. Un- 
less prevented by unavoidable crisis, she drove them 
there herself and fetched them again in the afternoon. 
The nearest school that she considered worthy of her 
children was at Silverbridge, a small country town 
three miles down the river, and that meant twelve 
miles’ driving daily. 

Harriet sighed over Daphne’s pride, that would not 
even consider the village school, and then smiled de- 
lightedly as Daphne herself came out the front door 
in her shabby, beautifully cut tweeds, ran down the 
steps and got into the car. At this distance she looked 
the lovely girl she had been, not the worn, impatient 
woman she had become; more lithe and gay than her 
small daughters, hurrying after her with their unbe- 
coming gray felt uniform hats askew, dropping school- 
books as they ran and then stooping to pick them up 
so that their stiff gray tunics, grown too short, stuck 
out vertically and showed their underclothes. Those 
tunics must be let down, thought Harriet. It’s hardly 
respectable; not with Daphne never seeming to get 
them into knickers that match their skirts. 

To her horror, and self-scorn, Harriet found that 
she had tears in her eyes. Until a couple of years ago, 
when the arthritis had to a certain extent crippled her 
hands, she had done all the vicarage sewing. Seven 
years ago she had done nearly all the work of the 
house, and been able to hide the difficulty with which 
she did it with complete success. Ten years ago, when 
Daphne had married her cousin, John Wentworth, 
and she had come to be their housekeeper at the vic- 
arage, she had felt only CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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Do you have difficulty doing six things at one time? 


Does the telephone always ring when you’re in the shower? 


Do meals at your house result in dirty dishes? 


Do your children persist in wearing out their shoes? 


Did your husband fuss when you forgot to store his overcoat and the moths ate i 


Can’t you ever find a parking place at the supermarket? 


By ELINOR GOULDING SMITH 


Ruining the Household 


cult to manage a home. It is, but I hate to 

think of it. However, the difficulties should 
merely add zest and challenge to a job that is 
satisfying, meaningful, varied and_ perfectly 
loathsome. Running the home requires many 
skills, acalm, happy disposition, a little common 
sense and efficiency, and a good strong back. 
Anyone can learn, with a little practice, to do 
six things at one time and answer the door too. 
(And if anyone does, I wish she’d come around 
and show me.) 

When you analyze it, it’s really laughably 
simple. All you have to do, actually, is cook and 
serve three meals a day, do the marketing, the 
laundry and ironing, clean the house and make 
the beds, do the sewing and mending, painting 
and papering, a little simple plumbing and wir- 
ing, a bit of carpentry, some bookkeeping and 
gardening, and be relaxed, charming and well 
groomed at all times. Isn’t it laughably simple? 
Now let’s all sit down and have a good laugh 
over it. 

There are several small obstacles to be over- 
come in being a successful housewife. They are— 
and we might as well face them bravely at the 
start—hunger, dirt, rubbish, breakage and 
wreckage, a tendency of things to get in the 
wrong places and a tendency of the right places 
to get filled up with the wrong things, the obsti- 
nacy of machinery, dust, chicken pox, runs in 
stockings, Howdy Doody, ash trays, nasty tem- 
pers, alarm clocks, weeds, door-to-door sales- 
men, finger paints, clutter, litter, butter, batter, 
clatter, lint, fuzz, crumbs, cat hairs, garbage, 
leaks, fuses, cracks, creaks, chips, scratches, 
mold, scattering, shattering and spattering, hus- 
bands and small children. Now. When you look 
at it all squarely and honestly, don’t you feel 
bitter? I mean better? 

A few simple general rules at the outset will 
be helpful before we go on to the more specific 


i hate to think of any woman finding it diffi- 


Answers to these and to many other vexing problems are to be found in—and only in— 


The Absolutely Complete Book: 


topics. The main thing to remember is never to 
try to do too much in one day. When you find 
yourself lying absolutely unconscious on the 
floor, rest there a few minutes before starting to 
wash all the Venetian blinds. It is sometimes 
possible to rest even while you’re working, and 
it is important to learn this trick. For instance, 
you're on the top of a stepladder painting the 
kitchen ceiling, and it’s the end of a long hard 
day and you still have to bathe the children and 
you're having six for dinner that night. Don’t be 
discouraged. All you need is a moment’s rest. 
As you bend down to dip the brush in the can 
of paint, lean on the ladder a moment, let your 
arms hang down and your tongue hang out and 
your hair droop. It is surprising what amoment’s 
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This room, done in luscious tones of white, 
has the clean, swept-bare, uncluttered look. 


Yet note cozy hassock placed by hearth, 


for snuggling by the fire ona winter's night. 


Here, too, note architect’s clever placement 
of picture window to provide a view in 
harmony with this unusually charming 


home. Mobile provides warmth and interest. 
































rest like that will do, if you really let yourself 
relaxed. You may even find that you have} 
covered enough energy and strength to get to) 
phone and call the ambulance all by yoursel| 

Of course when the telephone and doo 
ring, they do have to be answered and natu 
this often presents a problem since they aren 
likely to ring when you're (a) shampooing y 
hair, (b) making hollandaise sauce, (c) gett 
in the car, or (d) wallpapering the attic bedro« 
There is, however, a solution to every probl 
Don’t get rattled. Just keep in mind that nobd 
lives forever. One thing you might do is to p 
telephone extension in every room in the how 
Of course then you won’t have enough money | 
to buy groceries, but perhaps you could eat 
restaurants for a while? Or you can wait till ¢ 
of your children is old enough to answer 
phone for you. This is really the best soluti( 
except that you never will find out who 
Gwarfing was. 

If you can afford a house all on one floor, 
are fortunate. Those of us who are less fortun 
do have to go up and down stairs, let’s face it 
is important that you climb the stairs proper! 
order not to be tired out at the end of the d 
The correct posture is head up, chin in, ba 
straight, toes curled, fists clenched and teé 
gritted. Breathe deeply. You may pant “" 
second trip and a little light gasping is permit 
on the third. When carrying a heavy load, 
ways try-to balance it. For instance, if you a 
a basket of wet clothes under one arm, take 
baby under the other. He’s bound to be gol 
somewhere anyway. 

Efficiency is the real secret of success a 
happiness, and efficiency means planning ahe¢ 
and thinking out every move to save time a 
effort. You can make every moment and a 





step do the work of two. Never move about ai 
lessly and empty-handed. It is foolish to clim 
flight of stairs without carrying a few things wi 
you. Remember that in a house things are alw 
out of place and if you’re on your way oe 





bedroom on the second floor and you’re 
nour way to the kitchen. Stop and think! 
about you to see what should be carried 
with you. Do you need any blankets in the 


ocolate pudding on the bureau that you’ve 
meaning to put in the refrigerator? No. 


ost important thing that the housewife 
dq, and causes, perhaps, more trouble than 
ar, Other single phase of housekeeping. It in- 
lies the planning of meals, marketing, cook- 
in table setting, dishwashing and collapsing. 

ne average family eats orie thousand and 
i'ty-five meals each year. This may sound a 
it) discouraging, but as in everything else, 


D« to the housewife, as it saves hours of time. 
it)customary for the husband to pay for meals 
at >staurants, and therefore this also effects a 
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ill be delighted with your thrift, especially as 
‘illnotice that he himself has run a little short. 
owever, there is a limit to the use of The 

Riaurant, so we may as well get on with the 
o|/ning of meals. There are several things to 
‘€/2mber in meal planning; and once you have 
31\ped these major principles, it is noi really too 
li cult. You have only to keep in mind that each 
nl must be balanced in its nutritional ele- 
nits, attractive in color, varied in texture, 
il as CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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‘ee: came early the year I was eighteen. 
In late November we had an iron 
frost, the kind when there’s no snow to 
soften it, and the bare, frozen ground 
rings out like metal underfoot. Winter, I 
opine, is not exactly welcome in New 
England, but more a case of accepting 
what God wills, and making the best of 
things with bigger fires, plenty of hot 
mush, warm clothing, and all such. 

On the second morning of the frost I 
carried some hotted-up corn and boiling 
water out to the hens. “‘Ka-tak, ka-tuk,” 
said they complainingly, as if the weather 
were my fault, and where’s the way to ex- 
plain God’s will to hens? I scattered corn 
and poured hot water on the ice in their 
drinking pan, then looked for eggs but 
didn’t find a one, so I turned back to the 
house. 

Between the barn and the well house, 
where the trough had overflowed, I came 
on a slide of ice, very smooth and tempt- 
ing. Wisht I was little again instead of a 
young lady, thought I. Oh, what difference 
does it make? \ held up my skirts, and 
slid from top to bottom in fine style. Sec- 
ond time I took a spill, but no harm done. 

The house door opened and my Cousin 
Annis came out on the stoop. She had on 
a blue bonnet that matched her eyes, and 
clasped a crocheted scarf around her 
shoulders. Her cheeks brought pink 
geranium petals to mind—for I shall state 
it as a fact right here and now: whenever 
I looked at Annis, I thought of flowers, 
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whether roses, lilies, apple bloom, forget- 
me-nots, or the like. Color, fragrance, 
texture all mixed in, as if when God made 
gardens He had had some scraps left 
over, and so had fashioned them into a 
girl, Annis, and my dear, sweet coz. 

“What are you doing, Quincy?” she 
sang out, as if to suggest I oughtn’t to. 

“Sliding, to be sure. It’s fun. Come 
have a turn.” 

“It’s not very dignified.” 

“But who’s to see? And who’s to 
care?” 

So along she came, after a doubtful 
minute. Crossed her scarf round her 
waist, knotted it tight, and sailed down 
sweet and tidy as a bird soaring in air. 
Never once slipped and tripped like 
gawky me. Down and run back it was, 
and down again, till we lost count. 

A pair of crows flapped overhead, 
their wings displaying the identical blue- 
black sheen of Annis’ hair by lamplight. 
One crow is lucky, everybody knows, but 
two unlucky. All of a sudden I felt chilled 
through, with needles and pins in my 
fingers and my toes. 

“I’m going in,”’ I said. 

“One more time,” Annis pleaded. 
“You know I’ll never slide on ice again.” 

“You'd better beware of tempting 
Providence with such an idea,” I said. 
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will soon be published in book form 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 







“I’m merely stating facts. Less than a 
fortnight till Pll be a married woman, 
gone beyond such childish games. And 
furthermore in the Islands there is neither 
snow nor ice.” 

“If you get there,” said I, feeling 
crabbed and ornery. 

She gave me a confident, smiling 
glance. ‘““We’ll get there, dear.” 

Oh, but she looked so prim and sweet 
and sanctified! And beautiful besides, as 
luscious as a ripe and rosy peach. So fair 
to behold—how could he help but love 
her when she was both fair and good? I 
had not blamed him ever; no, nor her. 
Things happen, and there ’tis. 

We came to the top of the slide. ““Once 
more?’ she teased. 

“All right, then. I'll race you.” 

‘““No, that’s childish.” But even saying 
so she had wheeled round quick as a 
flash—woosh, swoop!—and was first 
down, stood on the ice edge laughing as I 
came in second best. ““My win, I guess.” 

I said, “‘But *twasn’t a race.” 

‘But if it had been, dear? It’s all the 
same.”’ No intention of cheating in her, not 
a shred of duplicity. She just didn’t see 
that if a person wins without declaring 
any trial, then he can never lose. I turned 
away lest she should read my thoughts, 
lost my balance and clutched at her—I 
didn’t push! I never, never meant to 
knock her down. 

She fell, howsomever. Now me, I had 
been down a = CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 















































f I were the type (which I am not) to embroider 
mottoes and hang them on the wall. I would em- 

broider April 12, 1955 in gold, with a border of hearts 
and flowers. Because that is the day I learned about love. 

I woke up very early, about 5:30, and went right on 
dreaming. What about? About Tony and me. Tony— 
Anthony Forrest Bedell III]. Mrs. Anthony Forrest 
Bedell III. I tried that on for size, but I was afraid it 
didn’t fit me as well as my own name, which is Sandra 
Jane Apple. On account of my hair I’m called Sandy by 
my family. Sandy Apple. It’s a very crushing thing in- 
deed to think that such a name suits a person, when you 
happen to be that person. 

I’m very name-conscious. Anybody would be, with 
my family. There are a lot of possibilities to the name 
Apple, and my brothers have explored them all. They 
have referred to themselves as the Rotten Apples, the 
Half-Baked Apples and the Sour Apples; to me as Crab 
Apple, Green Apple and (recently) as Woo-woo Ripe 
Apple. For some reason my family cannot leave a name 
alone. My brothers were baptized Douglas, Chester and 
Philip, alias Preemo, Cheeter and Flip. My mother’s 
name is Alicia, and my father (this may strike you as in- 
credible, but my grandparents baptized him William 
Tell—William Tell Apple!), my father, when he is feeling 
particularly affectionate, calls her Lice. Now I ask you! 
When you think of my family, and that I live where I 
do in the house that I do, you must be amazed that 
anybody so far out of my world as Tony Bedell 
ever looked twice at me. 

So there J lay, at 5:40 A.M., curling my toes 
happily and thinking about the incredible fact 
that Tony actually had noticed me, way back in 
September, when we were both signing up for the senior 
seminar in chemistry, which happens to be my major; 
don’t ask me for what practical reason—I do not know 
except that I like to find out how the world is put to- 
gether. We had been sharing the same Bunsen burner off 
and on for three years, ever since Tony came back from 
his two-year detour to Korea, but he had never noticed 
me before this September. Then he could hardly help it— 
I had dropped my books all over the floor and he helped 
me pick them up. Later on he had asked me for a date, 
and one thing had led to another until now, this very 
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day, he was coming—right here to my very house in my 
home town! He was coming, he said, because he wanted 
my family to give him the once-over. But I knew better. 
He was coming to give them the once-over. He knew 
practically nothing about my family, because I hadn’t 
told him anything. But I knew all about his. Everybody 
on campus knew all about his. All you had to do was be 
able to read. 

Tony’s mother is Felicia Bedell von Altendorff de 
Montaigne Howe. Prune off all those appendages and 
you will know her at once—the Incredible, the Eternal 
Felicia, who “‘smoldered on the silver screen like an in- 
candescent flame” (to quote the fan magazines of the 
time) all through the thirties, toured every war front 
(“The only thing more destructive than enemy fire’’) dur- 
ing World War II, flickered, then glowed, on TV, and 
now was “the reason the entire country is breathlessly 
awaiting color television.” She’s Tony’s mother. His 
father was James Forrest Bedell, the inventor, and his 
mother and father were divorced when Tony was eleven 
months old. 

Sometimes when I read those articles on How to Have 
a Happy Marriage, and I read, ““Your chances of success 
are better if you have similar backgrounds,” I shudder. 
You couldn’t imagine two childhoods more different 
than Tony’s and mine. By the time he was ten years old 
he had been all over Europe. He speaks German, French, 
Italian and Spanish as well as English. Tony can swim 
superbly, ski, ride horseback—Felicia saw to it he had all 
the proper tutors. And when he dances with me I feel as 
if we aren’t two people at all, but one. 

I told all this to my father and brothers, and the funny 
thing was, they didn’t seem impressed. 

**Look, grub,’ Douglas said, “‘that stuffis all very well 
for dates, but it has absolutely nothing to do with mar- 
riage.” 

“Preemo’s right,” said Chester. ‘“‘Marriage is more 
than a babel of many tongues. It’s much more important 
that two people speak the same language.” 

“You listen to Cheeter, he’s got something there,” 
said Philip solemnly in the way I find simply odious, be- 
cause after all he’s still in high school. ““And just how 
much time, percentagewise, is spent by the average mar- 
ried couple dancing? I bet CONTINUED ON PAGE 188 
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During the Baroque period of the seventeenth cen- 
tury people generally were convinced that the world 
in which they lived was a stage on which men and 
women acted the parts assigned to them by the 
Playwright. As Fontenelle, the French 
philosopher, expressed it: ““And look about you in 

direction, is not our world like a wonderful 


Divine 
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stage-machine in which every part depends on every 
other, and we on the set move and have our life and 
thus fulfill the plan of the Creator?” The rules of 
behavior during this period were unbelievably pre- 
cise: a lady held a wineglass with her thumb, index 
and third finger two thirds up the stem of the glass. 
Her little finger NTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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CAN 


THIS MLARRIAGE 


One of the most ancient precepts is “Know thyself,” and it 
applies particularly to marriage, as this case history illustrates. 
When Ava faced the results of a personality test in 

which her own statements, her own answers proved to her that 
she was much too “bossy,” she was ready to work for 

a change. At the American Institute of Family Relations, 
which is just beginning its twenty-seventh year of nationwide 
education, and which has given effective aid to 80 per cent 

of the couples with whom it has dealt, more than fifty counselors 
are kept busy helping people who have marital difficulties, 

and the use of such tests is a routine procedure of the 

greatest helpfulness. Any high school can give such tests, 

and they ought to be made universally available to the public. 
The counselor in this case was Paul S. Hirsch. 





SHE: “Chad’s mother is responsible for many 
of our difficulties, but net all. I can’t figure Chad out and 
I don’t understand him.”’ 


od HE: “TI thought Ava would be the kind of 





wife who would help me and cheer for me, but within a 
week after our marriage I realized she is just as bossy as 


my mother.”’ 


Ava tells her side: 


“When my husband walks into our house 
he automatically turns on the hi-fi,” said 
twenty-seven-year-old Ava. She was slightly 
built, had snapping blue eyes and a square, 
firm jaw. “Chad is a music lover, but he 
doesn’t love music that much. His real ob- 
ject is to keep from hearing me talk. Chad 
takes no interest in my activities or my feel- 
ings and he keeps his own feelings and 
activities a secret from me. 

“Chad is now at liberty to play the hi-fi 
every evening as loud and as long as he 
likes. I won’t be around any more trying to 
talk through Haydn and Bach. From now on 
he is also free to visit his mother and listen 
while she harps on her imaginary ailments 
and her unsatisfactory, unsympathetic 
daughter-in-law. Chad’s mother is the worst 
hypochondriac on record. And Chad, un- 
fortunately for him and for me, is credulous 
and tenderhearted. 

“The children and I are living in my 
mother’s apartment—we’ve been there since 
Saturday—and the arrangement suits me 
fine. Billy and Bobby and I intend to stay 
put until I can rent a place for us, locate an 
efficient full-time maid, make connections 
with a hospital and get back into nursing 
again. Thank heavens, I’m an R.N. and 
have a profession and the wit to support my 
two boys. Chad is welcome to take over the 
» house I’ve always hated and that both of our 
savings paid for. He is more than welcome 
to the exclusive enjoyment of his mother’s 
company. 

“Until I married, I thought I could get 
along with everybody. When I got ac- 
quainted with Lady—I call Chad’s mother 
‘Lady’ at her specific request, and so does 
he—I found out different, and that’s for 
sure. ’'m a down-to-earth, literal sort of 
person; when I speak I deal in facts. Lady 
prefers fiction and drama. 

“She lives only two blocks away. Her 
multiple illnesses are invariably timed to 


strike her just as I’m dishing up dinner. She 
sends out a hurry-up call for Chad, and he 
arrives at her bedside in advance of the doc- 
tor. While our dinner cools, she is holding 
his hand and describing her backache, her 
migraine, her heart attack, her gall-bladder 
pains, or whatever the current malady hap- 
pens to be. As soon as Lady collects suffi- 
cient sympathy on her list of symptoms, she 
rallies and passes on to Chad the latest wild 
tale she’s concocted about me. How I in- 
sulted her by hanging up the phone in her 
ear; how I criticized her cooking or new 
hat; how I imposed on her and my sister-in- 
law. Lady’s most cherished delusion—she 
constantly circulates this fable among our 
friends—is that I make a practice of dump- 
ing my youngsters on her and on Chad’s 
sister. The truth is my two children haven’t 
stayed with my sister-in-law half as often as 
her three children have stayed with me. And 
Billy and Bobby haven’t seen Lady for 
weeks; she’s been too ailing. Chad knows 
the straight of the baby-sitting dispute. I’ve 
certainly told him often enough. 

“This last quarrel between him and me 
was started, as usual, by his mother. In the 
past I’ve tried—with indifferent success, I’ll 
admit—to be patient with Lady’s inventions 
concerning my personal misdeeds. She loves 
to compare my failings with the virtues of a 
neighborhood girl she once hoped Chad 
would marry. On Saturday, Lady saw this 
girl—her name is Helen—in the drugstore 
and spent an hour running down my mother. 
The gist of Lady’s tale, according to Helen, 
whom I’ye made a friend, was that my 
mother’s housekeeping was so bad the other 
tenants in her apartment house had com- 
plained and the management had requested 
her to move. She works—she and my father 
are divorced—and she doesn’t pretend to 
be a demon housekeeper. However, there 
wasn’t a shred of truth in the story. 

‘After this basket of news was dropped in 
my lap. I phoned Chad at his office. Chad is 
fond of my CONTINUED ON PAGE 199 
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“Chad rushed at me like a cyclone, picked 
me up and threw me right into the bathtub.” 


DON ORNITZ 
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SPRING 


Turban of larger-than-life-size field 


flowers worn straight on, by Mr. John, 
with Vincent Monte-Sano’s blue silk 
peau de soie seven-eighths-length 


coat, large lustrous pearls. 


A wreath of full-blown roses trims 
this romantic pale beige baku hat by 
Sally Victor, to wear with dark or 
light dresses, multistrand pearls. 


his linenlike silk is by Jo Copeland. 


IS IN THE AIR 


Something is happening to fas 

to the way youd like to look from hat to hem. 
There’s news in the size of your hat, length of 
jacket, width of your skirt . . . freshness and change 


in flower yellows, spring reds, whitened beiges. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 



















sin abundance of fashion and the news 
... yielding gracefully to your choice as an 


‘ gentle gathers at the hipline, to side 

th the look of wings in motion. Many of these 
arrow, flat over the hips, in silks and 

ls—are an impartial fashion, for any figure. 
f-a-dress, no longer an uncompromising sheath, 
> body softly, is never stiff or stalk-straight. 

s is at its best with a little jacket or bolero, 

ou instantly younger, giving you a costume for a 
> f occasions. If you’ve missed waistlines, 

d them again, small and definite, in 

vith finely shirred bodices and full skirts— 

<in chiffon which will bring you a thousand 

i ents and last for many seasons. The Empire coat, 
(r extreme, gives you new length from shoulder 

_ hem, is wearable for the average figure 












it any height. In navy blue or in greige tweed, an 
soat is refreshing for simple, understated 


La 


thes. Bulletin on suits—look for wonderful, new non- 
) mixtures of silk, wool, linen, cotton, synthetics. 


Il you have your jacket? This is the year of 

t, rib to wrist length. Your own eye will 

which length is yours. One of the biggest fashions, 
ly universal, is the little-boy reefer, usually 

blue with brass buttons, to wear with a dress or 
aight or pleated, as an accessory coat or suit jacket. 
e of these and you revitalize your entire wardrobe.) 


at is your personality quotient, as well as 

ing off of your silhouette. The hat which is definitely 
comes in many sizes in proportion to heights, 

t be spectacular. Small hats have new 

Witness—the field-flower turban, brilliant straws 
ith tulle or chiffon, little toques with showers 

g blossoms, brims covered with rose leaves. 


f hat in small version is not only the essence of 


but goes prettily with suit, coat or simple dress. 


lovely to live with, and easy to correlate. 
ecognize a beautiful basic in beiges and grays with 
cast to wear with flower yellows, spring reds and 

ver blues. Yellows—pale primrose to bright 

up—are important in a tweed coat or suit, a leghorn 
hamois glove. (Suppose you choose a 

coat. See how superbly it will go with black, 

‘ige, navy, cocoa shades, prints.) 

1ave tripled their appeal and their usefulness, 

ng in every wardrobe this spring. 


in add fashion easily with accessories— 
eather bag, gauntlet gloves that are sheath-slim, 
dot blouse, spectator shoes. 
west stocking for dress is as sheer as mist, 
fourteen hundredths of an ounce. 
BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


Accessory coat—this one in spring-red 
ed with a back-flung silhouette, worn over 
matching skirt as a suit, or as a separate jacket, 
wur Jablow. Shiny black straw hat by Adolfo. 


SANTE FORLANO 
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The Empire coat with a back bow detail (above) 
by Charles James. Cape-collar 
coat in a princess silhouette 
by Christian Dior—New York. 





OR tse ; 


The bow-back jacket With the slim paneled skirt in 


clear light red wool by Arthur Jablow, worn with a black 


leghorn hat by Sally Victor, patent-leather envelope bag by 6 


The suit with the deep pleats (left), in greige tweed, graceful silhouette by 


Philippe Tournaye. Shiny black straw hat with a red rose by Adolfo. 
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Printed wool town suit in blue and white (above) 
with a pleated skirt and velvet collar, by 


Ben Reig. Short blouse-back coat over a dark dress by 


Vincent Monte-Sano. The bolero dress by Leonard Arkin. This 


time it is pleated silk with a wool-jersey jacket. 


SKETCHES BY JANE TURNER 
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The fashions on all these pages are presented to 
you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 


Bolero silhouette with a pleated 
skirt, by Hannah Troy. Reefer suit— 
double-breasted jacket with a 
pleated skirt by Herbert Sondheim. 





Bolero suit in Prince of Wales plaid wool by Ben Reig, has pale yellow 


shantung blouse, yellow strawcloth beret, chamois doeskin gloves. 


Coat in spring-flower yellow—basket-weave wool with an easy 
flare, feminine neckline, with a white silk rose, by 


Arthur Jablow. The white toyo hat is draped with yellow silk by Adolfo. 















SPRING 


Your hat has more size. . . let it enhance }y 


your fee 


be sure it is becor 





A shower of yellow flowers on a small pale yellow straw hat by 
John Frederics for a yellow tweed suit by William Popper, or for 
neutral costumes. Above—a patent-leather slipper edged with 
white goes with a linen bag with bamboo frame. sunburst jewel by 
WIE REE N) CUSSIEAN Frederic Mosell, is a pin for many occasions, for a dress or a suit. 





The leaf hat in blue by John Frederics, with a wearable, 
medium-sized brim, worn with a linen-weave silk dress by Mollie Parmis. 
Above—pongee-beige pumps (one in calfskin, one in suéde with 

calfskin tips) matching Nettie Rosenstein’s top-handle envelope. 
Bangle bracelets pick up the color of calfskin pump at right. 


SANTE FORLANO 
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film you... it must be scaled to 
lIhs your figure. The shaper is important... 


ni is the straw of the season, 


i/natural, black and pastel colors. By RUTH MARY PACKARD 





The charm of pale beige, gold and light bright red 


in spectator pumps that are right for all wools and tweedy 
mixtures, a slim, ladyfinger of a bag in bright red 
strawcloth by Morris Moscowitz, a new shape to carry with suits. 











WILHELA CUSHMAN 
The hat of the year, the shape that sets a trend—in 
natural Milan draped with silk polka-dot ribbon, by Adolfo. 


The bag is strawcloth by Coblentz; the dress is a 


simple silk shantung by Jerry Parnis, 


quiet accompaniment for the excitement of the hat. 


cotton-tweed bag, long slender pigskin 
gloves, a grained-leather spectator and a calfskin 


toe-strap slipper—all for town wools and tweeds. 


SKETCHES BY RICHARD HANLY 




























ne of the freshest, newest spring cold) ) 


is yellow. Our coat is in a crisp p 





point wool worsted. The smooth should 





extends into push-up sleeves, and pockq) 






are in the front fitting lines. The linij)} 
is black-and-white silk surah in a delig 


ful geometric design. (This same print 





available in leather shoes and handbag: 





The dress, of the same silk surah, has ¢ 






easy skirt with front fullness and a flatterig 





tie neckline. We have used shiny blag 


for accent, in both a belt and a pocke 






book. Think of this costume, tog 
with a navy-blue coat and a red-and-w e 
polka-dot dress and lining. Vogue Desia 
No. S-4681, 12 to 44. Her yellow sn 


sailor is by John Frederics. The w 








mandarin straw hat is by Marion Ungeil 





Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 145. Buy Vogue 
Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by 
mail, enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern 
Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 
198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher im 
Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These pattems 
will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first-class 
mail, please include Se additional for each pattern ordered. 


© VOGUE 

























ESCO SCAVULLO 


stume of separates is practical as well as effective. We have chosen a 
heavy silk with a linen weave ina heavenly shade of blue. The skirt 
mpressed pleats front and back; the matching blouse has self facings 
etail. The waist-length jacket has a high notched collar, covered 
ms and two small pockets. The blouse and skirt together give the 
of a one-piece dress. The skirt and jacket could be worn with 
es, or the jacket over a printed silk dress. Vogue Design No. 8830, 


20. Yellow hat by John Frederics, scarf-trimmed hat by Emme. 


These designs are from Vogue’s new line 
of PRINTED AND PERFORATED patterns 


for easier sewing and continued accuracy. 


th the color and the design of this costume give it a slightly Oriental! 
eeling. The slim turquoise sheath has a high Empire line with a sur- 
neckline, short sleeves. Over it, the red wool coat has a frog clos- 
the neckline. The coat will go happily through the summer as a topper 
our cotton dresses. The dress with white accessories will be a sum- 


favorite. Vogue Design No. S-4682, 10 to 18. White hat by Emme. 
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e ft will be a gay colorful 
spring — fabric tones are 

the loveliest ever. Your coat 
might be a lovely lemon yellow 
or one of the beautiful 

new reds — both cheerful colors. 
Your suit could be a heavenly 
sky blue or a soft turquoise, 

both so flattering. When you make 
your own clothes, a costume 

look is quite simple to plan. 

For instance, a print dress and a 
coat lined with the print, or 

a costume of separates 

with a skirt, matching blouse 
and short jacket. If you have a 
slim figure, make a sheath dress, 
top ut with an important 


short coat. By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 
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r¥ ‘hey had lived together for years in the little 

| sturdy house at the end of Maple Street. The 
house was built by Ella May Mott’s great-grand- 
father, and built for time. Ella May herself was 
born there, and after she graduated from high 
school she lived there with her mother. Once in 
those early days a man from West Bend, Indiana, 
came to town briefly to work on the Cherry Street 
Bridge and he fell in love with Ella May, but of 
course Ella May couldn’t leave her mother alone 
in the house and go off. Her mother had crippling 
arthritis. 

When her mother died, Lavinia Brewster moved 
in with Ella May. Lavinia was the librarian in the 
old red brick library; she was slender and really 
lovely-looking ina dark, quiet way. She had shining 
dark eyes and dark soft hair. Ella May’s pale blue- 
eyed prettiness made a pleasant contrast as they 
walked home in the late afternoon in their neat 
flower-print dresses, and white cotton-lace gloves. 

They had a lovely life. The little house, smelling 
faintly of lavender, was cool and tranquil in the 
hot summer and warmed with a sufficiency of 
shiny fat stoves in winter. Ella May had a fine 
garden and on Saturday afternoons in summer she 
put on her wide straw hat and firm garden gloves 
and worked happily with the roses and the del- 
phinium and the amaryllis. There was a great 
calycanthus bush by the front door; Lavinia re- 
stricted her gardening to pinching the dark velvety 
blooms and sniffing the spicy, rich, musky scent 
they gave. But Ella May was a weeder and a 
waterer and a mulcher. And a pruner. Her garden 
was neat as a freshly ironed damask. 

In the little valley town Lavinia and Ella May 
were as sound and solid as the columns of the 
bank where Ella May worked carefully and pre- 
cisely. She was a person of whom you might say 
she never did make a mistake. 

But she made one! 

Tea was a special event at the Mott house. On 
sizzling August afternoons, Lavinia and Ella May 


made fresh pots of orange pekoe. Ella May made 


paper-thin bread-and-butter slices and Lavinia did 
the little sponge squares on alternate Saturdays. 
For they shared everything. ‘They divided the 


chores, they nevei 























































Always th ey had 
shared everyth Ing. 
But this was her secret, 


not to be shared 


il, | with anyone. 


By GLADYS TABER 


“There are times 
when only one person\) 

should hear what is said, 

he whispered. 


“This is one of them.” 





Dr. Spock 
‘Lalks with 





“No child retains just 
the same personality for 
very long. The 

different stages of 
development keep 
stirring him up from 
within and subjecting 
him to different 
onditions from without.” 





Mothers 


What shapes 
a child’s 
personality ? 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


eo 


n worried tones a parent 

will ask a doctor or a 
lecturer, ““Do you really be- 
lieve that a child’s person- 
ality is largely formed by 
three years of age?’ The 
question comes up most 
commonly in regard to the 
first child when he has 
reached about that age. 
Raising him, the mother 
confesses, has been nocinch. 
There have been some tensions, especially in 
the second year. They may have arisen around 
feeding or around toilet training, or around 
management in general. Some young warriors 
fight their mothers in all these areas at once. 
The child may be showing the wounds of 
battle in the form of exaggerated balkiness or 
frequent temper tantrums or apprehensiveness. 

The mother feels somewhat the worse for 
wear herself. Though she has been an un- 
usually devoted parent, and knows it, she feels 
guilty about the tensions. She’s really asking 
whether she has warped her child for good 
and all. 

A great many people are incredulous or 
angry when they hear any statement about 
early personality formation. I can still remem- 
ber the time when I first knew my wife Jane 
(who had taken several psychology courses in 
college and had been a volunteer worker in a 
child-guidance clinic), and she explained this 
theory to me. I, who hadn’t even taken one 
course and who certainly didn’t know beans 
about it one way or the other, immediately de- 
clared with great scorn, “That’s ridiculous!” 

For one thing, most of us don’t like the idea 
of somebody else deciding our fate, or our 
children’s fate, for us—whether it’s a dictator 


DR. SPOCK. 


or a psychologist. It threatens to rob us of our 
free will, which most of us feel is one of our 
most precious possessions. Also, our common 
sense reminds us of how much we have been 
influenced at later stages of our lives by friends, 
experiences, the career we have chosen. 

There’s no doubt about it that if you study 
child development—as a nursery-school teacher 
or as a psychiatrist or as a parent—you can’t 
escape the conclusion that many of the pat- 
terns of personality are quite clear by two or 
three years of age. One young child is quiet 
and agreeable and he retains that tendency, 
more or less, for years. Another is strenuous 
and independent from first to last. One is cau- 
tious. He always has to study a new situation 
carefully. He doesn’t try anything new until 
he has apparently become sure in his own 
mind that he can succeed at it. As an adult he’s 
still much the same. Another rushes into 
everything—the newer the better. One three- 
year-old is serenely self-confident in any situa- 
tion, another becomes anxious on slight prov- 
ocation. One is sociable—he loves people, and 
the more the merrier. Another shrinks back 
from crowds and strangers. He likes his com- 
panions one at a time. He’s comfortable with 
only certain types and he’s quite happy when 
he’s alone. Five years later, ten years later 
these children may still have the same traits. 

The question could be raised right away, 
whether such characteristics are developed be- 
cause of experiences a child has had in his first 
few years or whether he was born with them. 
This is a question that hasn’t been answered 
yet with any finality or completeness. A few 
studies have been made which seem to show 
that certain general kinds of temperament— 
energeticness or quietness, boldness or cau- 
tiousness—show up fairly early in infancy and 
have a tendency to persist throughout child- 
hood. But it’s hard to prove whether such char- 
acteristics were surely present at birth, because 
a baby doesn’t do many things that show his 
personality in the early weeks. He sleeps, he 
cries, he eats, and then he sleeps again. Even a 
question like whether he cries vigorously or 
gently depends so much on how hungry he is, 
how long he has to wait. But the people who 
see a lot of newborn babies, such as nursery 
nurses in obstetrical hospitals, are apt to be 
strong believers in inborn temperament. They 
are impressed with the variations they see 
every day. The mothers who are most con- 
vinced about differences from the time of birth 
are those who have had nonidentical twins. 
They will tell you, ““When you have one baby 
at a time you forget just what each one was like 
in the first year. With two, you notice right 
away how differently they react to everything. 
Pretty soon you find yourself predicting how 
each will behave in a new situation, and you’re 
usually right.” 

Though it’s a side issue, I should add here 
that most psychiatrists and psychologists are 
thoroughly convinced that very specific social 
habits—good or bad—such as truthfulness or 
dishonesty, dutifulness or irresponsibility, 
frugality or prodigality, temperance or drunk- 
enness, lawfulness or delinquency, are not in- 
herited at all but are learned as a result of life 
experiences. These are quite different from 
general temperament. 

But if we admit that the character of many 
children has taken definite form by two or 
three, this certainly doesn’t mean that it can’t 
or won’t change later. In fact, no one—not 
even an adult—can stay the same from one 
year to the next. One middle-aged person in a 
new job rather suddenly develops a self- 
assurance that he had always lacked before. A 
still older individual may acquire serenity at 
sixty or sixty-five after a lifetime of obvious 
uncertainty. Most of us are aware of going 
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In the second year, tensions may arise 


around feedings or toilet training, or management 


in general—some young warriors fight their 
mothers in all these areas at once. 


through phases of tension and relaxation, of 
greater or lesser sociability, of relative opti- 
mism or discouragement. 

In childhood it’s even more clear that no 
child retains just the same personality for very 
long. The different stages of development keep 
stirring him up from within and subjecting 
him to different conditions from without. As 
a result, different aspects of his character are 
being encouraged or discouraged. The striving 
for some degree of independence in the one- 
to-three-year-old period accentuates the tend- 
ency to balkiness, willfulness in many chil- 
dren. Then much of this will subside again in 
the next phase. After three, the drive to be- 
come just like the parents is particularly 
strong. So the imprint of father on son and 
mother on daughter makes for modification 
of character in all children, great in some, less 
in others. The years between six and adoles- 
cence show a push in the opposite direction. 
The child now usually resists conforming to 
his parents’ pattern and wants to be as much 
like his friends as possible. Then a lot depends 
on what friends are available and how well 
he’s accepted. If he’s insufficiently popular to 
enjoy the gang, he can’t so easily fall back on 
his parents any longer but may find outlets in 
reading about heroes or in such hobbies as 
nature or science. These may greatly influence 
his personality and his career. Sometimes a 
child who’s shy at seven can learn by nine, 
with the right friends, to be sociable and 
secure. 

Adolescence opens up a maze of new ave- 
nues. The sudden intensification of feelings 
for others embarrasses one child and makes him 
pull back into himself. Another, who has been 
a relatively unsociable person before, is swept 
into intense friendships with a boy or girl who 
shares the same special interests, or into hero 
worship of a teacher. A lot depends on whether 
an appealing companion is available when the 
adolescent is ready to find himself through 
friendship. The outcome of bodily changes 
has a bearing too. Physical awkwardness or 
prolonged acne is very handicapping to some 
but not to others. A fat boy who has been poor 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 217 
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You look out fromt 
ing room onto this é 
taining terrace 
from above by a trel 
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Slower-bordered 
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WE COULDN’T BELIEVE 


THERE WAS SO MUCH ROOM IN THIS 


HOUSE UNTIL WE BUILT IT 


Were glad we built it. Because now we can tell 
you exactly how little it costs, how good it feels 
to be in it, and can let you see for yourself what 
an attractive house it turned out to be. 
Including the builder’s profit, this seven-room 
two-bath house came, without land, to $18,250. 
Elsewhere it might go as low as $16,000, or in 
expensive metropolitan areas as much as $22,000. 
But there are things about it as fascinating as 
the figures. One is the feeling of bigness. We 
watched one critical expert after another come 


LIVING ROOM 
19'5"x 13'5" 














KITCHEN 
13'1"x9'5' 


DINING 
14'6"x9'5" 


ieee a ee all (e) 
OO = 
OO (a) 





STUDY 
12'1"x12'7" 





Light green below and warm redwood above, every clean-cut line of the house betokens plenty of space. 


ouch noon— Y tat (26 much mony 


into it and pause with surprise and pleasure at 
the idea of a dining-room entrance. The ideal 
way for a dining room to double up. Plenty of 
room to welcome four people at a time. No turn- 
ing the living room upside down every time the 
doorbell rings. And what an expansion room for 
a party the study makes, ready to double as an 
extra bedroom, with its downstairs bath. We 
can tell you that elbowroom isn’t always a 
matter of so many squasze feet; it’s in the way 
you manage the space at your disposal. 


Look at the size of the upstairs hall. It feels 
twice as big in the house we built as it looks on 
the plan, partly because it looks out upon a 
deck as de luxe as a piece of the Queen Eliza- 
beth. And elbowroom isn’t the only kind of 
room this house gives you in abundance. The 
whole second floor has headroom to spare, 
which is hard to come by in most houses. 

These are some of the many things you might 
not notice until you built it. Otherwise the pic- 
tures and plans speak pretty well for themselves. 





BEDROOM 
11'8" x 13'7" 


BEDROOM 
11'8" x 9'8" 


BEDROOM 
8'1"x9' 8" 


SUN DECK 











CAR PORT 


MARY SUZUKI 


into good looks and_ usefulness. 
drive can enter from either front or side. The carport 
couldn't be handier, or tire little laundry yard, and the 


The landscaping likewise brings every foot of the lot 


The back-and-fill 


viburnums are bright with red berries all winter. 
For planting diagram, see page 220. 
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New idea: mix airy rattan pieces with plump sofa and chairs for 
an all-season room. For accessories: antique butterfly prints 
or museum reproductions, needle-point pillows, colorful china. 


“CAST IRON JCRSE WEATHER VANE” 





PRINT BY ALLE 
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Range of clear colors makes cotton 
rugs ever more popular and versatile. 
Rug here, washable and mothproof, is 
under $6 a square yard. A memo: use 
undercushion with cotton as you would 
with wool, and benefit by softer walk- 
ing and much longer wear. 


Heater ducts in floor must be left | 
clear of rug. Here they were located out 
of central area, do not interfere with 
floor covering. 


Helps for picture hanging in a new 
home are two. A special magnet now 
on the market locates studs in the 
wall, saves the mistake of driving nails 
hit .or miss, assures a secure hold for 
heavy picture frames. A handy man’s 
level, available in small size, guarantees 
straight-hanging artwork. 


Fireplace innovations make modern 
living simpler. For hearth, black pig- 
ment was mixed with cement. Instead 
of a mantel, opening was framed with 





Along glassed side of room, draperies of green-and-white chintz wood molding for a gracious line and 
close snugly on a single ceiling track. Armchairs pick up the easier housekeeping. Molding is 
fresh foliage print. Louvered doors lead to the study-guestroom. painted to match wall. 


In location, the living room is on a secluded side of 
the house away from all street sounds. A quiet haven 
for family or guests, its main entry is by way of a 
door off the hallway. Along one wall of the 19/5” x 
13’5” room, a 12’ length of window overlooks the 
paved brick terrace, provides a view from the sofa 
side. One width of the room is given over to a gen- 
erous fireplace of simple line. A fourth wall is left 
entirely free to be the family entertainment center— 
with television or phonograph, hi-fi or home movie 
equipment built in to your own specifications. 

In coloring, the room is restful with blue walls 
underlined by a turquoise cotton rug. And in fur- 
nishing, individual taste sets the keynote. Here the 
sofa covered in heavy green rayon is lustrous under 
tall white opaline lamps. End tables and chest are 
rattan, in one case a hand-rubbed smoky finish, in 
the other natural. And much more maneuverable 
than a single coffee table are the pair joined here, of 
rattan in pickled-pine finish with white plastic 
tops—together they make a length, or divide them 
for extra service in a room filled with friends. Rattan 
tub chairs are pillowed in sunfast cotton. A mini- 
mum number of furnishings for host and hostess to 
care for, but they add up to comfort for half a dozen 
guests when the family entertains. 


Skylight sections above windows are fixed. Maximum 
morning sun comes to the room. Desk at window is of 
rattan in red stain, with top of smoky gray plastic. 





ANEL CASSIDY 
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No cracks or annoying crevices break up this single 8'7” satin-finished controls in back panel. Yellow cabinets match kitchen center.§ 
stainless-steel counter. It spans four appliances, comes complete with refrigerator with 10 cubic feet for fresh food and 4 for froz 
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CL kitchen packed. with peroumance | 


DESIGNED TO SERVE FOR A LIFETIME, THIS IDEA-FILLED KITCHEN MEETS EVERY NEED IN MODERATE SPAG 


Plug-in center of unit has 
two outlets plus two handy 
cords that roll back after 
use so panel can be closed. 


Below sink, circuit breakers 
take the place of fuses. When 
overloaded, they automati- 
cally disconnect appliances, 
and are reset like switches. 


One surface cooking unit is 
automatic. A special control 
holds heat at level you set 
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ACCESS 


| Our house has elbowroom—the kitchen is secluded from the liv- 
| ing center for those who prefer to cook without distraction. We locate 
| our 13’1” x 95” room conveniently facing the street. From the sink 
window, mother can watch for the school bus at busy breakfasttime. 
The rear door exits to the carport, a help in bringing in grocery sacks. 
One door leads to the study where children can do their homework, 
the other to the dining room, so all activities can be within earshot. 

And our major enthusiasm here is the entirely new work wall. Un- 
der a single stainless-steel top are a washer-dryer, sink with garbage 
disposer, dishwasher, oven, and full-size cooking center. This unit 
comes with all the internal wiring and plumbing complete, costs 
about the same as the various appliances priced separately, and was de- 
clared by both our electrician and plumber to be the simplest instal- 
lation job ever met in a fully equipped kitchen. Running one length 
of the room, it leaves a comfortable center area open for cross traffic. 
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DONALD STUART 





Oven is below the surface units, but push-button controls are at 
the left, so you never need reach over hot units to adjust the heat. 
Ventilator in the wall above draws off steam and odors to keep 
the kitchen fresh and free of food ghosts. Space in corner 
where unit ends became a handy vertical rack for tall trays. 


KITCHEN NEWS | 


Garbage disposer is in a corner of the sink, rather than 
centered as most are. The result: the sink itself has more 
usable space at all times. 


Sink faucet in the kitchen unit is special too. It has only 
sna one lever. Raise it to control the flow, turn it from side to 
side to give either hot or cold water. 





Kitchen unit colors are sure to spark a decorating 
scheme all your own. The complete unit, with refrigerator 
and steel cabinets to match, can be chosen in turquoise, 
bright navy, pink, brown and white, as well as the yellow 
we chose here. The finish is factory applied and durable. 


Stainless steel of the counters is of uniform material all 
the way through. Some other surfaces look similar but are 
plated only and eventually show wear. For a lifetime 
kitchen, sturdiest materials will repay you many times over. 


Table seats two (or three at most when turned with its end to wall ), 
is planned for snacks or mother’s morning coffee break. A bright 
spot, too, for mending or menu-planning. Tall cabinet at far end 
holds cleaning supplies, extra paper towels and lamp bulbs. Broken 
stripe of vinyl-asbestos floor helps make compact room seem wider. 
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STUDY-GUEST 


12'7"«12'1" 


TO LIVING ROOM 





The study nicely accommodates read- 
ers, writers or guests, and those wish- 
ing only to be entertained. Height 
and airiness are achieved by painting 
the ceiling a few shades lighter than 
the. walls. The floor plan indicates 
position of furniture around the 
room. Convertible double bed could 
be used instead of the sofa shown. 














HAROLD FOWLER 





Both of these rooms are fairly small, the dining room 
being 9’ x 14’, and the study measuring 12’ x 12’6”. The 
problem was to create some storage space and yet not 
have to crowd in the furniture. 

In the study the cabinet-shelf-desk combination along 
one wall holds an endless amount of necessities. The fur- 
niture is small and is quite movable because of the differ- 
ent purposes of the room. A foam-rubber sofa is cov- 
ered in practical corduroy, the same color as the inex- 
pensive cotton rug... . In the dining room, two walls 
were papered to give it the aspect of a separate room, 
since it opens Off the entrance hall. Simple, light color 
scheme, white seersucker curtains make it seem bigger. 
The louvered cabinet is 2’ deep, holds everything neces- 
sary including tablecloths that store tidily when wrapped 
around thin poles which fit into slots inside. 





White dining table and chairs point up the bright green- 
and-blue color scheme, which is carried through in 
table settings and antique dishes on recessed shelves. 
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By HARLAN MILLER 





“You’re looking at 
the future President 
of the United States— 


yoo 


first girl to ever make it 


One of our neighbors, a brand-new grand- 
father feeling his oats, announced he’d buy each 
grandchild a $10,000 insurance policy. (Then 
his daughter-in-law revealed blushingly that 
she intends to have ten young ones.) 


Another neighbor who aspires to grandfather- 
hood soon tells me he may not buy his grandchild 
a $10,000 policy, but a hundred-foot lot or maybe 
a house and lot on payments the day he’s born. 
“Itll inflate along with inflation,’ he explains, 
with a look of superhuman shrewdness. 


One of the young enchanteds in our block 
(married eighteen months) tells me the most 
repulsive thing their fathers and mothers ever 
say is, “It doesn’t hurt newlyweds to scrimp 
along a few years while we take a few cruises and 
spend a little money.”’ (I think both dads should 
fork over, and quickly!) 


“Guess what thirtyish and fortyish people talk 
about after a few drinks!” asks Betty Comfort, 
framing a valentine from an old beau. “They talk 
about their children’s foibles and sins, and thus com- 
fort each other amazingly.” 


Ah, here’s confirmation for my theory that even 
the happiest married couples quarrel: George 
Gallup and his wizards calculate that 8,000,000 
American adults have become so peeved with 
their spouses that they’ve stormed out and 
pouted away from the house overnight, all night. 
(But next night what a reunion!) 


We agreed at the big round luncheon table 
downtown that one reason women have got the 
upper hand is that they read more than men. “‘We 
men think we’re so smart,” said our No. 1 pie-a- 
la-moder, “that we don’t need brain exercise.” 


The fearless son-in-law out in the suburbs 
whose mother-in-law lives in a house trailer deep 
at the rear end of his back yard tells me he 
phones her on the “‘intercom” once ina while to 
move indoors while he moves out to the mother- 
in-law’s trailer. 


A naive father at our bridge table who still be- 
lieves in spanking reveals how he protects his child’s 
tender psyche. “‘I always tell him before and during 
the spanking how much we love him,” he explains, 
‘and at the end I always kiss him and give him fifty 
cents.” 


Our youngest has gone overboard about auto- 
mobiles; I suspect he collects $15 worth of “‘litera- 
ture’? from the salesrooms every month. When 
I pretend I don’t know the difference between 
*tPower Pack”’’ and ‘‘Power Glide”’ he acts as if 


I’d swallowed a pay check. 


I’ve just heard a shocking side light on our 
grandfathers: When they went for a frolic to the 
1890s’ equivalent of a night club, just like the 
Latinos they didn’t take grandma along. (Their 
granddaughters would murder us!) 


My Dream Girl complains that the last brace 
of ducks I shot were tougher than smoked buf- 
falo meat, though she cooked ’em ninety min- 


e 


utes. “But darling,’’ I expostulate, ‘ta duck has 


to be tough to reach our duck blind!’ 


A “married club’’ of ten couples in our town 
has met every fortnight for twenty years, and so 
far no serious flirtations, no snarls, no affairs, no 
fisticuffs. .. . How dull, you say? Such paragons? 
But the gals are all pretty, the men all gallant; just 
contented, I guess. 


What is this contagious prestige of the Irish? 
On St. Patrick’s Day L invariably see Bill Scarpino 
in a green shirt on Locust Street and Ike Gins- 
berg sporting a green carnation, and Dutch 
Kleinschmidt with a shamrock on his topcoat. 


We critics of ‘“*modern”’ school methods all 
voted for our town’s $8,000,000 bond issue; but 
we’re not pulling our punches either on reading, 
writing and spelling—neither in new school- 
houses nor old. 


“You can’t teach the 1955 baby,” says the calm- 
est young mother in our block, “‘to eat pea soup 
with its bare hands, and then smack him down a 
few years later if he throws his pajamas on the 
floor.” 


My Dream Girl confides how to ferret out an- 
other woman’s new perfume without really ask- 
ing her. “Sniff, sniff!’ you say. “*That’s a new 
one on me!” And if she has an ounce of decency 
she tells you. 


I'd have more admiration and respect for 
Christian Dior if he’d design a “maternity” frock 
so a self-conscious girl would feel charming in it 
and yet be able to say an abracadabra and wear it 
becomingly after baby’s born. 


Maybe our geniuses should relax for a minute 
from the H-bombs and the jet planes and re- 
design the infantryman’s pack so it’d weigh five 
pounds instead of fifty. 


My well-adjusted neighbor with the comfy tummy 
and the placid eye told me between halves at the 
basketball game that a neurotic is one who builds 
dream houses, a psychotic lives in ’em, and a 
psychiatrist collects the rent.( Even if the roof leaks ?) 


Every time I try to diet my easiest way (by skip- 
ping lunch) I seem to pass either a bakery win- 
dow filled with cream puffs or a delicatessen 
boasting an enormous chunk of lean corned beef. 


A few of my deputy dream girls urge me to write 
a book called There’s a Woman in the House. I’m 
tempted to try; this monthly confessional might 
be a gold mine. 


Oddly enough, I can’t remember a bad cook in 
our town who uses butter or wine with her 
kitchen triumphs. (But excessive grease is the 
downfall of the roadside hashery !) 


. . . When the infant Patrick hands me his toy 
phone solemnly as if it were long distance, 

... Or Junior puts his arm on my shoulders and 
reveals my spankings never hurt him, 

... And our youngest explodes with indignation 
at injustice 5000 miles away, 

... Or my Dream Girl drives 140 miles as I doze 
because I’m sleepy from last night’s insomnia, 

... Then I stop grumbling even if it’s before 
breakfast and I haven't sipped my first cup of coffee. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA 





‘Alexander was too young to 
understand the com- 

plex forces that were trying 

to separate his father 

and me. He was just a little boy, 
very glad to be with 

his mummie once again.” 


By HER MAJESTY, 
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ns and hooters wailed, flash bulbs dazzled, 
juildings grappled with the sky... . Peter was 
> it—I was terrified. I had no moment in 
‘to take in America; America took me in 
> scruff of my neck, shook, jolted and over- 
ned me. 
sting through the streets, the rataplan and 
lof the traffic drumming in my ears, we 
y screamed to a halt before some immense 
ng into which we were ushered. It was the 
orf-Astoria. 
went to a suite on the twenty-third floor 
which I never once emerged without getting 
Five minutes after we moved in bellboys 
d an unending trek to the suite, filling it 
flowers, some from people Pete knew, many 
people of whom neither of us had ever 


le phone rang incessantly. Reporters be- 
dus, and it seemed everyone in New York 
ed to give a reception for us or invite us to 


ehad a full program of official visits to carry 
and Peter was as a man transformed, occu- 
interested and eager to meet so many of his 
trymen now living in America. Many of our 
ican friends from Europe called on us: 
eral Bill Donovan, of the Office of Strategic 
es; and Generals Royce and Brereton. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt gave the most tre- 
ous dinner party for us. 
henever we appeared we were met by re- 
ers who fired the most incredible questions at 
yet they were so friendly that, to my sur- 
, | found myself answering. 
n the fourth day of our stay my cousins, 
ce and Princess Peter of Greece, invited us to 
h with them in the Carlyle Hotel. The quiet 
ly atmosphere seemed like a glade of peace 
la jungle of noise, and I begged Peter that 
hould move in. 
hought the Carlyle would be better for the 
, for this hotel was very near the park where 
yy could take him walking. Dear Nanny 
re had had to leave us, so we now had Nanny 
n. She greatly approved of our move to a 
ler hotel, and we left her there with the baby 
1 we had to make our visit to Washington. 
It at the Carlyle, as well as at the Shoreham 
1 in Washington, our rooms were still con- 
tly filled with flowers, candies, fruit, presents, 
toys for the baby. Gradually I began to see 
Peter was right. Americans were not 
htening” once you got to know them. 
friend of ours, Count Lanfranco Rasponi, 
J as a guide to take me to the galleries and 
-ums, as well as to many of the big ‘stores 
h fascinated me. Peter was very approving 
1 I wanted to visit the shops. He was sure I 


4 crown that was perpetually beyond his reach.” 


would not want to buy anything, as he had 
chosen with me a complete wardrobe for my 
American visit before I left Europe. 

Balenciaga had dressed me, mainly in gray and 
black, but I was particularly pleased with a 
cocktail dress in black-and-red chiffon and with 
one evening dress, the black bodice of which was 
so finely embroidered that it looked like lace, 
fluting on to the immensely full pink skirt. 

The only things I did need to buy in New York 
were shoes. I did so much standing at receptions 
that my feet became temperamental. So did my 
right hand. It has always been a tradition in our 
family that one never wears gloves when shaking 
hands. But after prolonged handshaking, some- 
times greeting as many as two to three hundred 
people at a time, I would find my hand would 
swell up and throb most painfully. 

Toward the end of July, however, we had com- 
pleted most of our official engagements. And I 
was able to see something of the countryside be- 
yond New York. 

I had not imagined that, only a few miles be- 
yond that concentrated city, some of the loveliest 
country in the world could slowly unfold to de- 
light and entrance one. I found woods and 
mountains, and wide roaring Atlantic coasts. 
America, I was learning, had a little of the whole 
world within itself. 

Yet, for me, something was missing. I seemed 
to be constantly lagging behind Peter, unable to 
join in the gay, swinging pace of American life. 
Increasingly I suffered bouts of the shyness which 
had plagued me when I was an ill-at-ease debu- 
tante. I felt quiet and inadequate beside the 
bounding energy and vivacity of American girls; 
they intoxicated Peter, and because of this they 
subdued me. 

Peter, asa handsome ex-king, attracted them— 
and they attracted Peter. They could not fail to 
do so. Engrossed in the adult duties of a king 
since he was a child of eleven, Peter had had no 
time in which to indulge in the usual flirtations of 
a young man. Instead he had been “‘courted”’ by 
politicians, flattered by statesmen and ‘“‘wooed”’ 
by ambassadors. The first time he had fallen in 
love he had married. Our love affair was the only 
one either of us had ever known. 

Now there were others to flatter him and to 
flirt with him. Their adulation would, I think, 
have turned the head of a more mature and ex- 
perienced man than Peter—who was only twenty- 
four, and experiencing freedom from the re- 
sponsibilities and restrictions of monarchy for 
the first time. He accepted invitations to every 
party, while I refused many. 

For the first time I was aware that Peter was 
two anda half years younger than I, and, stupidly, 
I began to let this worry me: He’s only twenty- 


lt was not a woman who could take my husband from me, but a crown— 


four, | kept thinking; it didn’t occur to me then to 
add, and I’m only twenty-seven. Because I was 
apprehensive I felt myself to be at least ten years 
older than my husband, but I lacked the wisdom 
of those imaginary ten years. 

Instead of understanding that, in a reaction of 
bitterness and frustration, Peter was swinging 
from one extreme to the other, and suddenly 
wanting to be free of a// responsibility for a while, 
I suppose I tried to impose more upon him. 

In America I was afraid; afraid, I now ad- 
mitted to myself, that my husband was tiring of 
my utter dependency on him, and might be fall- 
ing in love with somebody else. 


We went to Switzerland for a few weeks. We 
came back to Paris; still in hotels, still uncertain 
and unsettled. There were more meetings with 
more politicians. The endless talking and arguing 
made me impatient. 

‘‘Why must you talk and talk so?” I said one 
day. ‘‘Every time you become involved with these 
politicians you only get unhappy and unsettled. 
Why can’t you realize that it’s hopeless, and 
start to live an ordinary life?” 

Peter was very angry. ““You have no right to 
say that/my cause is hopeless,’”’ he said, and I 
knew I had trespassed in mentioning it. It led to 
harsh words between us. It was our first real 
quarrel, and it left us both strained and resentful 
toward each other. 

For many months he had not discussed finan- 
cial matters with me, and I had learned not to 
bring the topic to our conversation. I presumed 
we were managing, though I did not know how. 

He received a lot of mail from America, and 
from Britain, and vaguely mentioned that he was 
‘going into business.” Then, for a few weeks, he 
became intensely occupied with a project for 
starting a plastics factory. Though he was very 
busy he was more like the old Peter. At the end of 
a day he was ready to enjoy an evening meal and 
to tell me the latest developments in the progress 
of the factory. 

“T’ve sunk most of our capital in it,” he told 
me confidently. “I’m sure it’s a sound investment, 
and we shall make ourselves secure at last.” 

So it was with high hopes that we sailed again 
for New York in December, 1948. Again, with 
nanny and Bia-bia, we stayed at the Carlyle Ho- 
tel. We rushed around in a whirl of present 
buying, meeting old friends, going to parties, 
while Peter combined business with pleasure, 
meeting his Yugoslavs and consulting with the 
American authorities. Our future looked beckon- 
ing and bright—and then the crash came. 

Peter came into our sitting room at the Carlyle 
one afternoon looking utterly defeated. “It’s 
happened,” he said. CONTINUED ON PAGE 205 
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red china and silver, its most tempting fare. 


aSur 


aglow with its most tre 





LUNCHEON 





Smoked Salmon 
with Sour-Cream Cucumbers 
Pan-Broiled Whole Fillet 
of Beef Rosemary 








Mushroom Caps 





Frenched Green Beans 






Green Salad with Anchovies 
and Hard-Cooked Egg 


Mint-Sherbet Ring with Strawberries 
Coffee 








TEA 







Blue-Cheese Sandwiches 
Water-Cress Sandwiches 
Scalloped Cookies Date Pin Wheels 
Moss-Rose Tea Cakes 


Roasted Pecans, Walnuts and Almonds 











Preserved Ginger 
Tea 


STUART-FOWLER 







he JOURNAL Workshop is the JOURNAL home, 

and here the arts pertaining to ‘““Adam’s luxury 
and Eve’s cookery” are cultivated with delight and 
imagination. High among the towers of Rockefeller 
Center, the JOURNAL Food Kitchen basks in the aroma 
of baking cookies exactly as though we looked out 
on the street outside your own window. And, like 
all kitchens, it is at its bustling best at the prospect 
of a party. 

This month, party plans have been given a new and 
happy impulse—for the dining room is decked in 
a new color scheme. Shades of Italian cerulean blue 
smile down upon the Pompeiian pink of the chairs. 
The dining room is a room we love, for its gay new 
guise as well as for its memories. Here, over the years, 
we have had as our guests notable men and women, 
among them Helen Hayes, Madame Pandit, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Consuelo Balsan, Lady Astor, Mary Lord, 
Eve Curie, Edward Steichen, Chief Justice Warren, 
Guthrie McClintic, Harold Stassen, John P. Marquand, 
and many of our readers. 

Just as the artful cook coaxes the ultimate flavor 
from her ingredients, so does the hostess evoke the 
best and brightest in her guests by surrounding them 
with beguiling food and appointments. Everyone has 
her treasures saved for such an occasion; even some 
special thing she likes best to do. It may be the 
floating of flowers in a bowl, or the polishing of silver 
to shining satin. 

One of our favorite pursuits is the planning of 
menus. In this stage of the game, one can really 
dream. The wide world itself is waiting to be plun- 
dered of its most delectable possessions. And as to the 
ways in which these may be prepared, they are legion. 
But when it came to the point of choosing two menus, 
not for six or twelve guests but for all our readers, 
we found that the choice was made for us! For there 
are certain dishes we serve which have proved, time 
and again, irresistible—and here they are. 

The first course of our favorite luncheon is an exer- 
cise in the art of CONTINUED ON PAGE 197 
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Residence of Mr. E. R. 


1 March, the month renowned for the madness of its 
hares, the meekness of its lambs and the ferocity of its 
lions, is upon us. ‘‘Sleepers, awake!”’ sings the wind. 


2 Soups of the evening, beautiful soups. The first: Place 
1 can frozen oyster stew in a saucepan. Add 4 cup milk 
and 1 bottle clam juice. Heat as directed, serve hot, a 
bountiful bowl of salted pretzels ready to hand. 


3 The second: That familiar household spirit, chicken- 
noodle soup, made rich and strange with the addition of 
1 cup canned okra. 


4 Kissing cousin to pizza, this: Slice a long loaf of 
French bread. Place slices on a baking sheet and brown 
one side under the broiler. Turn slices and spread very 
lightly with anchovy paste. Next add a thin slice of 
Mozzarella cheese and a slice of tomato. Salt and pepper 
the tomato and sprinkle with Parmesan cheese. Now 
under the broiler again till brown and bubbly. 


5 This is every cook’s opinion: No savory dish without 
an onion. Such was Dean Swift’s opinion, in any case. 
Cut a loaf of French bread into 11%” slices, almost but 
not all the way through. Butter each slice and sprinkle 
with onion salt. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 
about 12 minutes. 


6 Of course there are cooks who will do it the hard way, 
and rub the garlic onto the salad bowl, and incidentally 
onto themselves. But there’s a daintier method! 


7 Peel a good fat clove of garlic and cut it delicately in 
two. Then pop the halves into the vinegar you are going 
to use, cover and set in a warm place for an hour. Fish out 
the garlic with a fork, and discard: your vinegar will be 
redolent of that most excellent and exasperating bulb. 


8 From an old cookbook: “In the composition of good 
bread there are three important requisites: good flour, 
good yeast, and the strength to knead it well.” 


9 A lesson in lively lunching, precept by precept. One: 
Brown | medium onion, chopped, in 1 tablespoon but- 
ter or margarine. Add one 12-ounce can corned beef. 
Break up with a fork and cook a few minutes. 


10 Two: Mix together in a bowl one 1|-pound can kid- 
ney beans and | can undiluted tomato soup. Add the 
corned beef and onions. Mix well and season with % 
teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoon chili powder and 1% teaspoon 
pepper. Pour into a greased casserole. Sauté 1 cup soft 
pumpernickel bread crumbs in 2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine. Sprinkle crumbs over casserole. Heat 
in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 20 minutes. 


11 Early-spring Sunday mornings beckon company for 
late breakfast. Scramble the eggs with a handful of 
toasted slivered almonds. In the final folding, add some 
diced avocado and a sprinkle of hot pepper sauce. 
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Water color on paper, 21x27”. A primitive painter, 
Seifert came to Wisconsin from Germany in 1867. 
Though his main occupation was gardening, he became 
absorbed in both painting and taxidermy. 


12 Best things come in small packages, and these mi- 
nute meat balls are most excellent. In chutney lies their 
charm. 


13 Hamburger Chutney Balls: Season 14 pound ground 
beef with 14 teaspoon salt and a dash of pepper. Chop 14 
cup chutney very fine. Add 1 small clove garlic, crushed. 
Mix well with the ground beef. Shape into tiny balls. 
Sauté in 1 tablespoon butter or margarine, spear with 
toothpicks, and serve as hors d’oeuvres. 


14 And another appetizer: crisp little croquettes con- 
cocted of chopped chicken liver, deep-fat fried, contained 
ready-made in cans. Banish them briefly to the oven for 
heating, then recall them to add predinner zest to your 
appetizers. 


15 In the year 1956, we can serve canned and toasted 
coconut chips. What next? There’s no telling; that’s the 
joy of it. 


16 The spinach story is too often a sad one. Here’s a 
happy ending. Put freshly washed spinach greens in in- 
dividual salad bowls, serve with French dressing sparked 
with a few dashes of soy sauce. 


17 Today is St. Patrick’s, and it’s pistachio ice cream is 
wearin’ the green, in a Brownie Pistachio Baked Alaska. 
Prepare 1 package brownie mix according to directions, 
but using a 13’x9” baking pan. After baking, remove 
from pan and cool, as you do a cake. Do not cut. 


18 Place the brownie on a baking sheet. Cover with 1 
pint pistachio ice cream. Quickly top with a stiff meringue, 
checking to be sure the meringue covers every inch— 
if you miss a spot, the ice cream will spring a leak! 
Bake in a hot oven, 450° F., for about 5 minutes or until 
meringue is nicely browned. 


19 The pear, that pearly and mellifluous fruit, takes 
kindly to canning. And heaped with vanilla ice cream 
and laved with hot chocolate sauce, canned pears are 
absolutely ambrosial. 


20 Butter your parsnips, and put them in the oven 
alongside the roast with the potatoes, onions and car- 
rots. An old Hoosier favorite. 


21 Sweet as Juliet’s sorrow, the golden kumquat is 
born by a tree of the rue family. Drain one 12!4-ounce 
bottle preserved kumquats. Save the sirup. Chop the 
kumquats very fine. Add to the sirup in a saucepan with 
1 cup water. Heat slowly until warm and smooth. Spoon 
over vanilla ice cream—with a few slivered almonds. 


22 Speedy suppers are seldom sturdy enough to stand 
up to a crowd, but this one will give a gallant account of 
itself. Thaw 2 packages frozen chicken a la king in the 
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top of a double boiler. Add 1% cup milk and 1: 
chicken broth. Season with | teaspoon hot pepper sau 
Heat until smooth and hot. Cook 4 pound packagetth 
spaghetti according to directions. Drain well. 1 


23 Now, then.. Place about 14 of the spaghetti on 
bottom of a 2-quart casserole, sprinkle with gra 
Parmesan cheese, cover with 14 of the chicken, ther 
more layers of spaghetti and chicken, ending up w 


a final dusting of cheese and a few dots of butter. Quic 
under the broiler till the cheese is brown and bubbl 


24 Words are the wine of life, says E. M. Forster. 


25 If the month is indeed going out like a lion, here 
menu to tame it: Big, big bowls of homemade veget 
soup with chunks of flavorful beef peeping throv 
toasty warm rolls; raw relishes to nibble on; and, 
dessert, a deep-dish apple pie smothered in cream. 


26 Potatoes and onions must be dreaming of each othe 
while they’re still underground, to judge by their j 
when they meet in a casserole. Drain 1 pound col 
cooked or canned whole potatoes and slice them. C 
up enough boiled or canned whole onions to m 
1 cup. Layer the onions and potatoes in a cassé 
sprinkling each layer with salt and pepper. 


27 And now—a wedding present to the happy 

Add 1 tablespoon chopped parsley to 1 can undil 
cream-of-celery soup. Heat. Pour over potatoes 
onions. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for al 
20-25 minutes, or until potatoes and onions are coo 


28 Fortunetelling for your freezer: jelly, mayonn 
salad dressings, tomatoes, lettuce and greens are 

a dark star—steer them clear of the freezing comp: 
ment. But sandwiches made with cheese and cheest 
spreads, sliced cooked meats, poultry, sea food and 
liver spreads are ready and eager for parties at the drop 
of a guest’s hat. 


29 Barbecuing need not be forsvorn during Lent when 
its subject matter is mackerel. Buy 4 mackerel fillets, 
about !4 pound each. Place on a well-greased flat baking 
pan which has been preheated. The fish should be skin 
side down. Sprinkle with salt and pepper and brush 
with barbecue sauce, your own or a bottled one. 


30 Broil for about 15 minutes or until mackerel is done. 
You should brush with the barbecue sauce two or three — 
times during the broiling. Slide on a platter and pour 
1% cup hot barbecue sauce over the fish. Serves 4. 


31 Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. | SHAKESPEARE 

















Creamy Scalloped Potatoes. Prepare 5 cups 
sliced raw potatoes. Combine 1 can Cream of Mushroom 
Soup with /2 cup milk and 1 medium onion, chopped fine. 
In a buttered 2-quart casserole, arrange alternate layers of 
potatoes and soup. Cover; bake at 375° F. for 1 hour. Un- 
cover; bake additional 15 minutes. 6 good servings. 
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Golden Creamed Potatoes. Cook 12 small new 
potatoes. Heat together 1 can of Cream of Chicken Soup, 
44 cup milk and 1 cup of cooked green peas. When the pota- 
toes are tender, drain and pour on the rich, creamy sauce, 
delicately flavored with Campbell’s own tender chicken. 


6 nourishing servings. And m’m — satisfying! 
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Looking for variety? Something creative and 


different in a potato dish? Then here’s a tip —cook your 
potatoes with Campbell’s Soup. Just wait till you taste 


hash-browns made with Campbell’s Onion Soup! 
Or popular scalloped potatoes delightfully flavored 
with Cream of Mushroom Soup. Or creamy new 
potatoes and peas sauced with Cream of Chicken. 


Why not serve potatoes this very evening — cooked 


a new and exciting Campbell way! 





Hash—Brown Onion Potatoes. Prepare 4 cups diced 
raw potatoes. Cook in M cup butter or margarine until 
lightly browned. Add 1 can of Campbell’s Onion Soup. Cover; 
simmer 10 minutes. Remove cover; cook approximately 5 
minutes or until potatoes are done and the liquid absorbed. 


‘Stir frequently. 4 delicious servings. 
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Potat Au Blend 1 can Cream of Celery 
Soup, % cup milk and | small minced onion. Prepare 5 cups 
of sliced cooked potatoes and | cup of shredded sharp process 
cheese. In a buttered casserole, arrange layers of potatoes, 
soup mixture, cheese. Bake 30 min., 400° F. Smooth and good. 
A perfect “company” dish! 6 hearty servings. 
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How good are your teeth? 


Only circus performers, like the one 
shown here, risk life and limb by using 
their teeth. Nevertheless, good teeth are 
mighty important to all of us. 


Your teeth deserve good care for many 
reasons. They aid in maintaining general 
health, for unless food is chewed properly, 
it cannot be easily digested for the body’s 
nourishment. Healthy teeth also make us 
look more attractive, help us speak clearly 
and distinctly. 

Yet, almost none of us escape dental 
troubles. The magnitude of this problem 
is shown by these findings from the Amer- 
ican Dental Association: 


1. Too many Americans have lost half 
of their natural teeth by age 40. 


2. The number of cavities occurring in 
the teeth of children between 6 and 18 
years old runs into the millions —all of 
which should be treated. 


Fortunately, dental discoveries of great 
value to children have been made in recent 
years. For instance, authorities believe that 
direct applications of the chemical sodium 
fluoride to a child’s teeth may prevent as 
much as 40 percent of the cavities that 
otherwise would be expected to occur. 

Because early dental care is so impor- 
tant, visits to the dentist should start 
around age three. While little or no treat- 
ment may be needed at this age, it is a good 
idea simply to let the child become ac- 
quainted with the dentist. The first visit, if 
made pleasant and interesting, can give the 


Bese 


A COMPANY) 


child a favorable attitude toward dental 
care that may last for the rest of his life. 


Adults should also see the dentist regu- 


larly .. 


. at least twice a year. His examina- 


tion, including X-ray studies when neces- 
sary, can feveal hidden trouble such as an 
abscess at the roots of an apparently 
or a small break, no 
iarger than a pinprick, which can be the 
start of decay. If these and other un- 


healthy tooth... 


healthy conditions of the teeth and gums . 


are not treated early, they may lead to 


premature loss of teeth. . 


of costly and extensive care. 


. to say nothing 


Today, many dental procedures have 
been vastly improved. New anesthetics, for 
instance, are now used to deaden pain and 
they seldom cause unpleasant after-effects. 
Even the dental drill has been modernized. 
The techniques of making and _ fitting 
bridges and dentures has also become such 
a fine art that wearers soon cease to be 


conscious of them. 


Preserving the teeth and gums also de- 
pends largely on good daily care, including 
regular brushing and proper diet. In fact, 
good daily care, coupled with regular den- 
tal check-ups, can greatly increase the 
chances of keeping most of one’s teeth 


throughout life. 


Metropolitan’s 


booklet, 


For 


Good 


Teeth, gives many more facts about dental 
health for both young and old. Just clip 
and mail the coupon below for your free 


copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


1 Madison Ave., N..Y.10,N. Y. / 


Please send me 


free 


booklet 356-J, For Good Teeth. 
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a few aches and twinges to which she paid no 
attention. She had been sixty-five then and 
had felt fifty. Now she was seventy-five and 
felt ninety. She had become imprisoned in this 
uselessness almost overnight, it seemed. She 
told herself she could have put up with it bet- 
ter if John and Daphne had done as she had 
begged them and sent her to some institution, 
but they wouldn’t do that. They all said they 
could not do without her. If she could have be- 
lieved them, she would have been a much 
happier woman, but not the woman whom 
they could not do without. 


The car moved down the steep, moss- 
grown drive and disappeared from sight. 
John stood waving to the children until he 
could no longer see them. Then, with his 
hands in his pockets and his pipe drooping 
from the side of his mouth, he gazed dejectedly 
at the view, his long thin figure sagging a little. 
He hated to see them going off to that appar- 
ently most desirable school where he had a 
feeling that Pat and Margary were not happy, 
though they had not told him so. It was a 
small and most select school for young chil- 
dren only, and rather 
celebrated inthe neigh- 
borhood because it 
had been run by the 
same charming old 
lady for many years, 
but he was not at all 
sure it was a good 
school. Daphne said it 
was and, with no evi- 
dence to the contrary, 
it was only his instinct 
that contradicted her. 
After all, what did he 
know about it? He’d 
been to the place only 
two or three times. 
Daphne, who went ev- 
ery day, said it was all 
right. Obviously, 
mothers were more 
knowledgeable about 
little girls than fathers 
could hope to be. 

He took his pipe 
from his mouth and 
stared at the empty 
bowl. Sundays ex- 
cepted, he had given up smoking for econo- 
my’s sake, for Pat was to go to boarding school 
in the autumn and he suspected that she had 
first-class brains. He wanted to save every 
penny he could to give her her chance later on. 

He straightened himself and became aware 
of the gulls, and instantly delight leaped up in 
him, a flame of pure joy that burned against 
the habitual sadness of his thoughts much as 
the brilliant white of the gulls’ wings shone 
against the sunless landscape. Seen from this 
distance, the flight of the gulls was perfection 
of beauty, and his joy that leaped to meet it 
was equally perfect. 


dearest friends 


Aware of a sense of companionship so deli- 
cate that it was no intrusion, he looked round 
and up and saw Harriet’s smiling face at the 
window. He had not said good morning to her 
yet. He laughed, leaped up the steps to the 
front door and went quickly up the dark stair- 
case and across the large, drafty landing to her 
room. He tapped lightly on the door and went 
in. 

““How are you, Harriet?” he asked a little 
anxiously. ‘““How’s the beastly pain? Did you 
sleep well?” 

“What a man you are for asking unneces- 
sary questions,” said Harriet with annoy- 
ance. “Can’t you see I’m as flourishing as a 
spoiled old woman can be? Sit down and eat 
a bit of toast and marmalade. It’s likely you 
read your letters at breakfast and forgot your 
food.” 

He laughed, sat down opposite her and 
helped himself to a piece of toast. She smiled 
at him, sorry for her irritation. The one thing 
that tried her patience was family fuss about 
her state of health. Did they expect old age to 


| be a bed of roses? John was the most trying 


OOOO OOO OEE 


Considering how much we are all 
* given to discuss the character of 
others, and discuss them often not in 
the strictest spirit of charity, it is 
singular how little we are inclined to 
think that others can speak ill-na- 
turedly of us, and how angry and 
hurt we are when proof reaches us 
that they have done so. It is hardly a 
too much to say that we all of us oc- “Pye had 
casionally speak of our dearest . 
friends in a manner in which those 
dearest friends would very little like 
to hear themselves mentioned. And 
yet we nevertheless expect that our 


speak of us as though they were 
blind to all our faults, but keenly 
alive to all our virtues. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


OOO OOOO OOOOH 
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because he loved her most. Daphne’g 
tried Harriet less because it was p 
herself: the worse Harriet was, then), / 
had to do for her. But they both mh | 
feel herself a burden when they af 
worried. . .. She pulled herself up, Hoy of 
to think of burdens on this still and |) 
morning. 

“What are you going to do today 
Harriet, with a touch of bracing sha 


“Wash up the breakfast things 
Daphne’s time,” he said. “She’s ext)! 
the church flowers to do. Cut the floy,| 
wants and take them to the church, ¢|) 
Go on writing Sunday’s sermons,” i 
“They say old Bob Hewett is poorly | 
“The old curmudgeon,” said John, | 
“That don’t prevent him being I. t 
“He hates busybodies pushing in of | 
““He’s cantankerous,” agreed Harrie||, 
a drop of t | 
John grii 
comfortably i 
chair. “‘Where’l 
“In the 
behind m 


today with the Mothers’ Union to }) 
wood. Mend Winkle’s tricycle. Talk | 
gested Harriet. i! 
said Harriet. } 
old Bob likes to see a Wentworth. And}| 
stretching hj) 
the brandy?” 
gown,” 


placidly. “T 
to be exa 
nephewHarn 
it to me. I lik 
I’ve someth 
should I be 
There’s that littl 
of your fai 
used to take 
in my top dra 
can fill that f 

“This isi 
time you've si 
I should encourage the parishione 
drinking,” said John. But he did a 
him. 

“Bob’s no drunkard,” said Ha 
he likes comfort if another pays fo 
to notice in the old days. And whe: 
taken against religion, he’ll maybe 
mind if it brings him a bit of what he! 

“Worldly wisdom, Harriet,” said 
ping the flask into his pocket. 

“T’ve no other,” said Harriet bri 
she gave him a smile as he picked up 

“Anything I can do before I go?” h 

“You can turn the wireless on.” 

John carried the tray down to the 
It was a dreary, stone-flagged place. 
much Daphne opened the window, s 
never quite get rid of the smells, for the d 
of the kitchen imprisoned them. The ¥ 
were stained with the damp, for the k 
got no sun, and there was an old disused 
under the kitchen floor. It had been impr 
as much as possible, with a modern coo! 
stove and electric light, yet it remaine 
dreary cave—a symbol somehow of the W 
house that was too large, too dark, too di 
ever to make a comfortable home. And he 
Daphne were not as happy as they should! 
been, though they loved each other andt 
children. It couldn’t be altogether the fau 
the house, and he refused to admit any! 
in Daphne. It must be his fault. He hadn 
a failure of marriage, as of everything els 
feeling of hopelessness welled up in him 
he put the tray down at an angle, so thal 
sugar bowl slid off it and was smashed ot 
floor. 

The crash restored him and for very sh 
he battened down the depression that 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 
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No other cleanser 


cleanses more deeply— Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses by molecular 
action. Tiny molecules of pure oils and moisture work 
down between the upper skin cells, where dirt hides, 
and literally float it out. 

e1oves make-up more completely—Some cleansers remove oily 
make-up. Others remove dry make-up and powder. 
Pond’s Cold Cream removes both. Leaves pore-openings 

really clean, unclogged, free. 
ts dryness faster... makes skin softer... lovelier—Pond’s 


instantly restores vital oils and moisture to dried-out 
flaky skin. Keéps it looking fresh, satin-soft, young. 
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Young Mrs. he has been described by the editors of 
Vogue magazine as “‘everyone’s idea of the American- 
American beauty—and she is beautiful in any language.” 
And like so many beautiful society women, she says Pond’s 
is her invariable beauty routine. “I find that Pond’s Cold 
Cream is the simplest, surest way to keep my skin beautifully 
Mrs. Taylor says. 


clear and smooth,” 
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Complete beauty care—in only 3 minutes a day! 


Start with a really clean skin. Deep-cleanse each night with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. You'll find nothing has ever left your skin so 
clean. Each tiny pore seems to be taking deep breaths of fresh air! 


For the freshest looking make-up over your clean, fresh skin 
—before powdering, smooth on a sheer, greaseless base of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. Never streaks or acolore, gives a lovely 
natural make-up that protects as it flatters! 
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{, he could not measure up to the 
; 1) made upon him, if he were a 
iesjan unsatisfactory husband and 
e rght at least endeavor to be com- 
s |hewer of wood and drawer of 


okbft his coat, rolled up his shirt 
sniipplied himself to the latter. The 
je.sed china grew satisfactorily on 
sb rd. There was a pleasure in get- 
sean. He went on with the wash- 
ft and surely. 


pin dirty,’ said Mrs. Wilmot, re- 
5 1: weather. 
y/2d round and met her glance as 
tied her coat. He propped himself 
hisink for the preliminary gossip 
s¢norning’s work, without which 
nm. did not function. It was to her as 
ic \ine, and she could not get started 
it Daphne was always trying to es- 
_/hn agreed with Mrs. Wilmot that 
culous to make such a fetish of 
rlas Daphne did. What did a little 
er less matter? The communing of 
ith another 
y 10re impor- 


1 1t to himself 
i id not much 
j itself, what 


a dead hedge sparrow lying on the lawn. A 
stab of pain went through John as he bent and 
picked up the small body, still warm. His idea 
had been to carry it out of the garden, so that 
Winkle should not find it and grieve. He 
glanced round for somewhere to put it, and 
then his eye was caught by the lovely loops of 
the river, winding down the valley. Through 
a break in the trees he could see the bridge, 
the boundary of his parish upon the west, 
spanning the water with its beautiful triple 
arches. Now what had Mrs. Wilmot been say- 
ing about the bridge? Some narrative about 
a drunken man whose staggerings had caused 
young Bert to have an accident with the milk 
van. 


Donn was walking down the lane toward the 
road. The trees had been thickened by the 
crowding buds and he did not see the car 
flash along the road, cross the bottom of the 
lane and go on to the church where Daphne 
was expecting to find her daffodils. When he 
reached the road he did not look back, as he 
usually did, to catch a glimpse of the church 
tower above the trees. He turned to the right 
and went resolutely on beside the river, still 

holding the dead bird. 


Michael leaned his 
arms on the parapet of 
the bridge, watching the 
gulls. The attack of diz- 





was,.chiefly 
-le of love or 
- of prayer 
was impor- 
lid he think 
cause in ac- 
‘himself gen- 
/ a bungler? 
she faced the 
would find 
‘the reasons 





, of prayer 
wn and one 
\ge in the sin 
thinking. 

ind so it’s 
> boy’s fault, 
d Mrs. Wil- 


MARCH SCENE 


(With Applause) 
By EDSEL FORD 


What man has greater rapture 
known 


Than this small freckled boy 
whose kite 


About the yellow sky is blown, 


To two young ladies’ thrilled 
delight? 


Not I, in all my years of joy! 


Not I, with all my flags 
unfurled! 


To be as big as this small boy 


I could not, though I owned 
the world. 


ziness had passed. He 
was all right as long as 
he kept still. He merely 
felt a bit lightheaded and 
the sensation was pleas- 
ant rather than other- 
wise. Past and future 
no longer pressed 
sharply upon him. He 
felt like a small child 
swinging on his father’s 
hand, indelicious danger 
and delicious safety at 
the same time. 

Below him the river 
was pearl gray, faintly 
flecked with the light of 
a clouded day. It wound 
away through the lovely 
valley, making no sound 


with the nut 
ose. “E did 
heel wobble 
is I says to 
jou can’t ex- 
*ead on young shoulders. Of course 
[ know, all that milk. You ’ad your 


‘ilmot, I do beg your pardon, but 
I was woolgathering,” said John 
lly. “Which was the nut that 
se?” 

when she lIdst the thread, just 
she hoped were appropriate noises, 
though he did most things badly, 
them to the best of his ability. 
aamed, he braced himself more 
nst the sink and tried to rivet his 
pon Mrs. Wilmot’s narrative. 
d then, of course, ’e ’ad to swerve 
> run the poor chap down,” said 
lot, Opening the back door and 
tside. ‘And that must ’ave jolted 
e. No, the milk ain’t there. Short 
ind to be this morning. Well, we 
e thankful there wasn’t no serious 
Only the milk. Dreadful thing, 
ll say for Ted ’e don’t drink. Nor 
’s a good boy, Bert is. Staggered 
s the road, ’e did. Where’d ’e get it, 
the morning? Serve ’im right if ’e 
n over. The boy couldn’t stop, and 
eady. Just by the bridge, it was. 
ll be going up to Harriet.” 


away the clean crockery and car- 
ken sugar bowl out to the trash 
vhere he hid it from Daphne’s 
th a couple of empty tins and 
ied of such deception, fished it out 
laced it where it would be sure to 
ye. 

went into the garden to cut the 
the church vases, but, on his way 
ils, was deflected by the sight of 


except where its eddies 

chuckled about the piers 

of the bridge. Upon 

either sidethefields lifted 

to the beech woods and 
their color did not seem so dim to him as it 
had to Harriet, for he had not seen them yes- 
terday. For him the green was a laughing green 
and the color of the plowed fields a song. But 
the laughter and song were distant. What was 
near was the voice of the water about the piers 
of the bridge, and the sweep of the gulls’ wings 
all about him. Against the deep crimson of 
the turned earth, their wings gleamed white 
as unsoiled snow. And their flight! The free- 
dom that was in those great sweeping curves. 
The ecstasy of this freedom was such music 
in his blood that his whole body pulsed with 
intense joy. It was the beat of this joy in free- 
dom that kept him swinging in light even 
while the stone of the parapet gripped his 
right hand that was laid upon it. 

The throbbing increased and became an al- 
most monotonous beat like that of a footfall. 
It thrummed in his head, too, and behind his 
eyes, and hammered in his chest. He could 
no longer hear the water, only the ugly ham- 
mering in his ears. He turned, groping, and 
the ground slid away beneath his feet. 

“Hold on!” said a startled voice. “‘Steady, 
now. This way, and you can sit down.” 

He was sitting down on a wooden bench by 
the bridge, his back against its hard stone. 

“Take a pull at this disgusting liquid,” said 
the voice again. “It won’t do you any harm, 
for I doubt if you’re drunk.” 

Michael took a gulp at the flask and then 
pushed it away. ‘“‘Certainly not,” he said. 
Then he smiled. “‘At least I wasn’t, but I am 
now. That’s good brandy.” Even the small 
dose, on a completely empty stomach, had 
sent the world reeling round him again. But 
he was aware that he was under scrutiny and 
was not surprised when the voice said: 

‘‘When was your last meal?” 
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‘““Breakfast,’”’ said Michael. 

“Liar,” said the voice equably. “Stay where 
you are. I won’t be a moment.” 

Michael stayed where he was. Coming down 
the road, he had noticed a gate and a cart 
track leading to a farm, and he guessed that 
the owner of the voice had gone there. There 
had been a board by the gate announcing 
“Bed and Breakfast’ and he had gazed long- 
ingly at the breakfast bit of the notice. But a 
bed for the night at Silverbridge, and the razor 
and toothbrush he had bought there, had 
taken the last of his cash. There was nothing 
in his pocket now but a halfpenny and two 
farthings. What a crazy fool he had been. 
The fumes of the brandy slowly cleared from 
his mind. Cowardly fool. Just because he had 
seen a gleam of recognition in the eyes of a 
man he had known, he must bolt as senselessly 
as a terrified rabbit. 

He’d been momentarily happy yesterday, 
leaning on the parapet of that other bridge, 
with the roar of the indifferent city behind his 
back and the river below. He had swung round 
to enjoy the indifference of the city, when he 
had met the eyes of the man he had known 
and seen that flash of recognition. 

It was then that he had lost his nerve. He 
had gone to the station without even going 
back to his flat, and caught the west-country 
express. He could not take up work again in 
London and meet the contempt of men and 
women he had known. A brave man would 
have faced it. He couldn’t. 

So he’d run away. Taken a ticket for that 
place in the far southwest whose name had 
stuck in his mind since he’d seen it in some 
old newspaper he’d got hold of years ago in 
the war... . Silverbridge.... 

Fighting in Africa, it had 

been incredible to read WL aie 
about angling at Silver- 
bridge. He’dnever forgotten 
the name and had always 
meant to go there. 

When he had arrived in 
the sunset light it had Sd 
seemed a paradise, hun- awe ave 
gry though he was, but 
when he had got up in the morning, even 
hungrier, it was just a little country town like 
any other. What now? Where did he go from 
here? Any grain of common sense that he 
might have had in the past was entirely lost. 
He was the greatest fool who ever lived. 

“Bread and cold bacon and coffee. My own 
breakfast was a bit sketchy. We’ll share it, 
shall we? You don’t see a dead bird any- 
where about, do you?” 

Michael drank some coffee from the mug 
into which his host had poured it, devoured a 
thick bacon sandwich like a famished dog, 
and then inquired: 

“What did you say? I don’t think I quite 
understood.” 

“No matter,” said the vague and gentle 
voice. “I was carrying a dead bird, but I seem 
to have mislaid it.” 

A bit cracked, thought Michael, and reached 
for another sandwich. Yet sufficiently intelli- 
gent to have produced a thoroughly good 
breakfast. 

“Did you want it?’ he asked politely. 
‘““Might I have some more coffee?” 

“Help yourself,” said John. ‘There it is, on 
the bridge. I must have dropped it when I 
caught hold of you.” 


H. stooped and picked something up. He 
brought it back and showed it to Michael. 

““A hedge sparrow,” said Michael. ‘‘The 
dun-colored birds are the most beautiful, 
don’t you think? I'd rather have that little 
chap than a goldfinch any day.” 

John picked a dock leaf, laid the bird gently 
upon it and then launched the small boat upon 
the river. Borne by the current, it floated 
slowly away toward the sea. 

“The Lady of Shalott,” said Michael, a 
little breathless with suppressed laughter. It 
was unkind to laugh at these amiable lunatics, 
and this one, when he had stooped from his 
great spindly height to launch the hedge spar- 
row upon its journey, had looked exactly like 
Michael’s idea of Don Quixote. For that gentle 
and melancholy knight Michael had always 
had the greatest affection. Indeed, he was 
almost his favorite character in literature. 


Doing easily what others 
find difficult is talent: doing 
what is impossible is genius. 
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“It would be such a pity if a child 
explained John. “Children grieve oy\)) 
things.” 

“There you’re wrong,” said Mick 
terly. “Children are heartless little 
Compassion is a late development, 
Most of the kindness which one 
days is bogus.” 


Jonn turned, his lean face aig} 
amusement. ““You’re young still,” 
When John was amused his sme 
wintry sunshine. His cadaverous bonip 
suddenly transformed. 

“Not your kindness,” Michael s 
quick humility. “I believe I’ve eaten 
sandwich. We were to have shared thj 
but we don’t seem to have done so.” He 
into the coffee jug. “Only dregs the 
you paid for it. That, I imagine, is typ; 

“Of what?” asked John. a 

“Of the kind of man you are. Of the 
man [| am.’ 

“It’s early days to pass judgment 0 
other,” said John. “Though in any] 
think that’s an unprofitable emp 0 
Human character is so full of surprises 

He sat down, absent-mindedly pulled ed 
empty pipe and sucked at it. He gazed 
in front of him, but he did not see { 
riding the wine-dark sea of the plowed 
the sight that was once more 
Michael; he saw instead, as clearly 
he looked upon a painted portrai 
of the man beside him. He had always 
queer visual gift: He could take in, 
quick glances, every detail of a face, 
see it again as though memory were 

that projected 
upon the purity of 
passion. 
Though he 
trust his own ju 
nevertheless knew 
the face he was look 
both interested and! 
him. It was the | 
fairly young mat 
- not so young as 1 
ger’s bitterness had at first led himtoex 
not yet forty. It was a brittle-lookin: 
face, thin and dark, with a certain chi 
about it that was contradicted by t 
of the eyes and the weather-beaten ap 
of the skin. It was a weak face, obs’ 
rather angrily set in repose, but with: 
ful humor breaking through when 
or spoke. The man wore good, well 
but he was the untidy type. Wrink 
and a tie tied askew were obviously 
his temperament. But a good shave 
hands were a part of his temperament 
those with clean hands and expensi 
in a prosperous country are seldom 

What is the matter ? And what dol 
dered John. It was perpetually his dt 
priest to do something about somebe 
his prayers for guidance were sel 
swered in any way that was apparent 
He prayed now, frantically, and rema 
worried as before. And he liked this 
only with his habitual love of mankit 
with personal sympathy as well. 

“Now what do we do?” he asked, 
blue eyes, as he turned them on Micha 
full of bewilderment. 

Michael laughed and a most invigo 
sense of strength came to him. This 
seemed even more incompetent than fi 
himself. “I go on my way and you ® 
yours,” he suggested. ““That is, you go 0 
Silverbridge and I go to wherever this 10 
going.” 

“T wasn’t going to Silverbridge,” said J 
“I was coming to find you. And if you ' 
going to where this road leads, it’s Belma 
We'll go there together.” He unfolded hin 
and stood up. 

“Should we return the mugs and jug te 
farm?’ suggested Michael. ’ 

John looked at him with admiration 
should have forgotten them,” he said. 

“You stay here,” said Michael. “Ill 
them.” 

John did as he was told. When Michaele 
back he was once more sucking at his & 
pipe. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102 

“Are you temporarily out of tobacco or do 
you prefer it that way?” asked Michael, as 
they strolled along the road. 

‘““Except on Sundays I don’t smoke now,” 
said John. “But my pipe has got a bit of a habit 
with me. I pull at it without thinking what I’m 
doing.” He put it away. 

“What did you mean, that you were com- 
ing to look for me?” asked Michael. “How 
did you know I was draped over the bridge?” 

“The milk van,” said John. ““We’ve not had 
our milk yet.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Michael. “And I was re- 
ported drunk? Have you a particular affec- 
tion for drunkards?” 

“Not at all. But I’m the vicar, you know.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Michael. “Of Bel- 
maray? Is it a large parish? If it is, and there 
are many drunks, and your sense of duty is 
what it appears to be, your time must be much 
occupied.”’» 

John was delighted to see the man was en- 
joying himself, pulling his leg. He looked 
young as he laughed. “‘I find it hard to pre- 
serve an attitude of Christian charity toward 
those who ask questions,” John said. 

“Not being a Christian, I don’t have to,” 
said Michael. 

“What is your attitude toward the inquisi- 
tive?” asked John anxiously. 

“I knock them down.” 

“You have a fine imagination,” stated 
John gently. : 

“Why is that so obvious?’’ asked Michael. 

“A deduction from your tendency to exag- 
geration,” said John. “You will like Belmaray, 
for it has its exaggerations also. The name 
comes from the French— 
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at John. “Could you recommend me to your 
great-aunt as a gardener? What fun to prune 
her roses for her and grow daffodils to fill the 
jardinieres in her crimson salon! Has she 
jardinieres and a salon? Forgive me, it was 
only a joke. Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Daffodils,” said John miserably. “I’ve 
forgotten them. I was to have picked daffodils 
for my wife. Did a car pass you on the road 
when I was at the farm?” 

“T didn’t notice it,’ said Michael. ““But then 
I was not in a very noticing frame of mind.” 

“She may have stayed to do some shopping 
in Silverbridge,” said John. “‘Perhaps I’ve 
time yet.” 


They were nearly at the vicarage gate and he 
strode along so fast that Michael decided that 
the pleasure of his company, though great, 
was not worth the effort of keeping up with 
him. “Good-by,” he said firmly. John halted 
at once and swung round. ““Good-by. Thank 
you for an excellent breakfast.” 

He held out his hand, but John did not take 
it. The distress upon his face struck Michael 
first as comic and then as moving. The man 
badly wanted to ask him in but he was afraid 
to do so; he must have a shrewish wife. He 
liked the man and he would not deceive him. 

““My name is Michael Stone,” he said. 
“Michael Stone. You don’t know it, of 
course,’ he added with bravado. Then, meet- 
ing John’s puzzled eyes, he nearly choked ona 
sudden gust of nervous laughter, for bravado 
had been quite unnecessary. Michael Stone 
had never been heard of in this lost valley. Or 
else he had been forgotten already. Or else he 
had never been so important in any valley as 

he had hitherto liked to be- 


belle marée—the river is lieve. “I won’t leave Bel- 
tidal there and very lovely. N N N NN maray without seeing you 


Beyond the village it widens 
and runs down to the sea 
between banks of rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas that 
my great-uncle planted. 
They are flame-color, rose 


| have always believed 
that good is only beauty 
put into practice. 


again,” he said with sud- 
den humility. “I give you 
my word. And don’t worry. 
My luck’s going to turn.” 

He raised his hand and 
swung away up the lane and 


ROUSSEAU 


and gold. They look won- N NN N WN round the corner by the 


derful from the manor 

above. He spent a fortune on them. He’s been 
dead for thirty years, but the village still remem- 
bers him and calls him the ‘mad squire.” 

Michael cocked an interested eye in John’s 
direction. ““Are you lord of the manor, as 
well as the parson?” 

“Technically,” said John. ““For many rea- 
sons it is not possible for me to live there. 
My great-aunt lives there.” 

“Is she as mad as your great-uncle?” 

John considered the question seriously. ‘I 
think most people would consider her to be 
unusual,”’ he said at last. “I don’t. I did not 
consider my great-uncle mad; only a little 
peculiar at times. I think the fact of the mat- 
ter is that we are rather an odd family, but we 
seem quite normal to each other.” 

Michael was chuckling now. Talking to this 
Mad Hatter of a parson was the first entertain- 
ing thing that had happened to him in years. 
First that experience of beauty upon the 
bridge, then a good meal, and now this comic 
relief. Where exactly was this lost valley, 
ringed about with these high hills? It was not 
in any world that he knew. In what country 
did a river of mother-of-pearl slip to the sea 
between banks flaming with rhododendrons, 
while up above them an old woman with 
great rubies in her ears lived with her peacocks 
and spiders in the splendid dust of a ruined 
house? 


Fiame color, rose and gold,” he said. ““No 
white ones? Not the yunnanense?”’ 

‘‘Just where the river turns there is a stream 
that comes down from the hills and makes 
a small waterfall,” said John. “‘There is a 
white rhododendron growing beside it, but I 
never knew its name. Are you a gardener? 
Forgive me! That’s one of my opening gambits 
with newcomers to the parish. One must say 
something. It was only a rhetorical question.” 

“So it can be answered,” said Michael. ‘I 
know how to prune roses to an outward-facing 
bud and I know wisteria grows eastward to 

the rising sun. I know potatoes are 
pla ted on Good Friday; and if I’m not quite 
sure which way up to plant a bulb, I’m not 
above taking advice.’”’ He looked mockingly 


forge and the elder tree. 
John turned in at the vicarage gate and five 
minutes later was picking daffodils with the 
headlong haste of remorse. 

Powerless to stop him, Harriet watched 
from her window, as earlier she had watched 
Daphne picking with the haste of anger, and 
had been powerless to stop her either. To 
Daphne she had longed to cry, ‘““Give him time 
to remember,” and to John she wanted to say, 
“Give her time to forget.”” They never gave 
each other time. The nervous irritation of the 
one and the nervous anxiety of the other were 
the source of all their clashes. 

Nerves, thought Harriet. We never had them 
when I was young. Why can’t they laugh at 
each other ? 


Annoyance never impaired Daphne’s ar- 
tistic skill. With her whole being flaming with 
resentment at John’s forgetfulness, too little 
money, too much work in house and parish, 
she could yet arrange daffodils in stiff vases as 


_no other woman could arrange them: beau- 


tifully and delicately. Gradually, as she 
worked, her resentment died away and ac- 
quiescence took its place. 

She finished her flowers, slipped into the 
vicarage pew and sat down, her hands in her 
lap. It was always to her own seat that she 
gravitated when she found herself alone in the 
church. She had no love for the thing, for it 
had been especially designed to produce a mad- 
dening ache in the small of the back, but it was 
hers, the cranny in the rock that was her ap- 
pointed place, and she clung to it. 

The cranny in the rock, she said to herself. 
In her thoughts of the church where she had 
so unwillingly worshiped week by week for 
ten years, imagination had hitherto played 
little part, for they had been irritated and 
practical thoughts. Now, as the dimness of the 
church weighed upon her eyelids and her 
weary body relaxed against the hard wood, pic- 
tures of the church rose in her memory, and it 
was each time as a rock that it rose. 

She was in the manor-house garden, on the 
day John had brought her to see Great-aunt 
Maria after they had got engaged, standing in 
the paved court by the rosemary bush, and she 
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looked down and saw the church below her 
with its square Norman tower, its buttresses 
and walls foreshortened by the height upon 
which she stood. It looked a rock down there 
in the valley, with the sea of leaves washing 
about it. In the dilapidated house behind her 
there might be an old woman who did not 
like her and with whom she would never get 
on, but what were the animosities of women 
compared with the permanence of the rock 
down below? 

She was in their boat on the river, paddling 
the children home from a picnic, in those 
days when Harriet had still been able to do 
much of the work of the house and there had 
been time for picnics, and saw the church 
towering up above the trees in their spring 
green. It was not foreshortened now, a rock 
washed by the sea, for she was looking at it 
from below, but one of those “hills whose 
heads touch heaven.” Such cliffs are full of 
hiding places. ‘‘The high hills are a refuge for 
the wild goats; and the rocks for the conies.”’ 
She was as restless as any mountain creature, 
beating herself against the bars of her mis- 
taken marriage. But neither could the rock 
go free. It must remain immovable, as she 
must stay where she was for her children’s sake. 

Rock of Ages. The only thing she liked 
about that sentimental old hymn, to which 
John was so attached, was the story of how it 
had been written. She liked to think of that 
man, creeping into the cleft of the rock in the 
Somersetshire coomb, taking shelter there, 
while the rhythm of the storm beat out the 
verses in his mind. She could never sing them 
without hearing the roll of thunder and feeling 
a thrill of fear. 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eye-strings break in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne ; 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me 





What was the time? Her watch had stopped. 
If she stayed here much longer it would be 
miraculous if there was any lunch. She got up 
quickly and turned, seeing before her a blaze 
of gold, and coming through the doorway was 
John with his arms full of daffodils. 

The moment was ripe for one of their 
clashes, but it did not come. He had brought 
the daffodils too late. The incident seemed 
not annoying but humorous, and they burst 
out laughing. 


Their laughter reached their second daugh- 
ter, Margary, and eased her wretchedness. 
She did not know that they laughed, but even 
separated from them she was never unaffected 
by their moods and actions. She was one of 
those children who cannot detach themselves 
from their parents and the shelter of their 
home. Had she been a fledgling sparrow it 
would have taken the united efforts of both 
parents to heave her over the side of the nest. 
Daphne, equally despairing over her and ir- 
ritated by her, could not imagine how she 
would ever survive boarding school, how she 
would ever be launched in a career of her 
own. 


Sonn felt differently, for Margary was his 
favorite child. He was not irritated by her in- 
competence, her lack of beauty or her present 
terror of all that existed beyond her home, for 
in her he saw again the child he had once been 
himself. He did not know about her private 
joys, though he supposed she had them, as he 
had. He did not know how his own awareness 
of beauty was in Margary an awareness of de- 
light in others. She knew when people were 
happy, whether they laughed or not. Indeed, at 
eight years of age, she knew already that laugh- 
ter was not always a sign of happiness. Some- 
times when people were completely quiet there 
came to her a wonderful sense ‘of well-being, 
and her taut nerves relaxed in peace. But there 
was the other side of the picture. When others 
were wretched, even though hiddenly so, she 


was anguished. A child still, she knew nothing 


of herself. She did not understand the reason 
for the deep alternations of mood that afflicted 
her. 


Now, three miles away, a man and woman 
laughed and, though a minute before her 
throat had been tight with the tears she could 


not shed, her burden was eased, her shoulders 
straightened and she lifted her bent head. 
Her eyes, blue and lovely, the only beauty 
she had, looked bravely up at Miss Giles. 
It was not so much because she had been 
scolded for errors in arithmetic that she had 
been so wretched as because of the ugly 
misery in the mind of the woman in front of 
her. It had created a miasma of hopelessness in 
the classroom. The others had not felt it so 
much because they hated Miss Giles and got a 
kick out of their hatred. Margary did not 
hate. She never would. She was like the mother 
in Herbert Trench’s dreadful poem- whose 
heart had gone on loving the son who had 


cut it out of her body. But now the hopeless- 
ness was gone and she looked up at her tor- 
mentor and smiled. 

Miss Giles was checked in mid-torrent, for 
this was the first time that this thin, meek 
child had stood up to her. The tranquillity in 
the child’s eyes was something that she did 
not recognize, because she knew nothing of it. 
She could not go on. She turned to Winkle, 
who was solacing her anger at Margary’s be- 
ing scolded, and her own boredom with les- 
sons, by trying to lick ink off her ruler, and 
was about to tell her sharply to bring her the 
ruler, that she might apply it to Winkle’s fat 
palm, but she found she could not. 
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“Next, please,” Miss Giles Saic 
the question that had baffled cig 
Margary to nine-year-old Pat, 

Pat answered it accurately, qui 
temptuously, her contempt being 
Margary’s ignorance but for Miss | 
temper. Pat had a cool and critical 
mittedly Miss Giles was having a dif 
this morning because Miss OH 
taught the little ones, had gone 
tooth out. Miss Giles was having 
the whole school together, but thé 
reason for getting in a filthy tem 
couldn’t teach kids anything by sayi 
things to them and whacking them) 
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a Ninkle learned at this stinking 
sting. She, Pat, had only picked 
a) varied vocabulary which she 
unedited at home, and a knowl- 
sty ways of nasty women which 
ashamed when she remembered 
ther’s presence. She wished she 
sler about Miss Giles. It was all 
r or she was leaving, but she was 
Margary. She had tried to tell 
hat they didn’t like school, but 
éeplied that no one liked school, 
go there all the same. 
--emoved her gaze from the win- 
a sticky striped sweet from the 





paper bag in her pocket, watched her mo- 
ment and popped it into her left cheek. She 
sucked blissfully for a moment or two and 
then suffered a pang of apprehension. Golly, 
it’s peppermint, she thought. The aroma might 
possibly betray her, but even had the pepper- 
mint not stuck very firmly to a back tooth, she 
would have scorned to take it out. Only 
cowards went back on things. 

Margary, stealing a glance at her, thought 
how beautiful she looked. She was nearly as 
beautiful as mother, only not quite, because 
mother’s hair was long and wavy and Pat’s 
was short and straight. But it was dark and 
silky, not sandy and dull like Margary’s, and 


fell away from the fringe on her forehead in 
lovely half-moon curves on either side of her 
thin brown face. Pat’s thinness was not angular 
like Margary’s, but lithe and strong, and under 
the satin-smooth skin her cheeks had a warm 
flush. She had fine dark eyebrows, a short 
straight nose, full rosy lips and a strong cleft 
chin. 

“Who is sucking a peppermint ?”’ demanded 
Miss Giles suddenly. 

There was no answer, and Pat breathed 
heavily downward. Miss Giles located the 
direction. 

“‘Patricia!”’ she ejaculated. ““Come here at 
once.” 
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Pat leaped to her feet, placed finger and 
thumb inside her mouth, dragged the offender 
from the back tooth and held it triumphantly 
aloft. 
“‘Ninepence a quarter at Jackson’s, Miss 
Giles,” she said. “J can highly recommend 
them. Will you have one?” 

Miss Giles, now perambulating the room 
to look at the children’s sums, put a hand 
against the wall to steady herself. Her head 
was worse than usual today; her chronic nery- 
ous dyspepsia was driving her nearly mad. 
Only indigestion, people said. Little did they 
know! Day after day, night after nigk*, never 
a moment of ease, and sleep, when it came 
briefly, nightmare-ridden. She had been to 
doctor after doctor, but none of them had been 
interested because nervous dyspepsia was not 
interesting and neither was she. No one now- 
adays ever looked at her twice. Yet she had a 
good brain and in her youth she had had a fine 
contralto voice and a deep love of music. 
Given a good training, she could have done 
something worth while. But everything had 
been done for the boys, because they were 
boys, and nothing for her. And now look at 
the boys, wasters both of them, and all her fa- 
ther’s money lost in paying their debts. She had 
been left to sink or swim, marry or die. And 
she had died. For what had her life been but 
death? One wretched job after another, and a 
dyspeptic temper as maddening as her pain. 


Faintness and nausea swept over Miss Giles, 
but through it she was dimly aware of the 
wicked merriment in Pat’s eyes and the titter 
of the class. ‘Patricia, go to Mrs. Belling,” 
she said. For a child like Pat, it was no pun- 
ishment, Mrs. Belling being what she was, but 
it was all she could think of in this moment of 
weakness. 

“Thank you, Miss Giles,” said Pat, and 
vanished from the room with a delightful swirl 
of her tunic skirt. Only Pat could have made 
a skimpy inadequate skirt swirl like that. She 
had the gift of imparting her own vivacity to 
even the things she used and the clothes she 
wore. The moment she had gone the class was 
silent with apprehension. Without Pat they 
were all afraid of Miss Giles. 

All except Winkle, who was merely angry 
and bored. Lessons were fun with Miss 
O’Hara, but she could not understand these 
grown-up lessons. Nor did she want to. What 
was the use of arithmetic? It seemed to have 
no purpose except to make people lose their 
tempers. She hated it and decided she had had 
enough. Up went her hand. 

“Please may I go to the lavatory?” 

Miss Giles gave impatient permission. 
Dreadful despair, all the worse because it was 
such a swing of the pendulum from her pre- 
vious joy, fell upon Margary. Without her two 
brave sisters she was alone indeed, and all 
the powers of evil were arrayed against her. 


In the passage Winkle bypassed the lavatory 
and went into the broom cupboard next door. 
There was a housemaid’s box on the floor and 
she sat down upon it. She had a naturally 
cheerful disposition and could be happy any- 
where, but in school hours she was happiest 
inside the weeping willow on Mrs. Belling’s 
lawn or inside the broom cupboard. It was 
the peace and privacy that she liked in these 
retreats. No one bothered her and she could 
escape to her country without fear of being 
seized and dragged back again before she had 
even had time to knock on the door. Sitting 
with her fat hands folded in her lap, she looked 
with affection at the whitewashed wall op- 
posite her, and wished the sun would move 
upon it in the way she liked. But it was a gray 
day today. She turned toward the small, high 
window and saw it framing the branch of a 
plum tree with its blossom white against the 
gray sky. A ringdove alighted on the branch 
and swung there. She sighed. with content- 
ment and her eyes did not leave the flowering 
branch and the blue-gray wonder of the bird. 

“Please,” she said softly, ““could I go there 
now?” 

She had a moment of anxiety, wondering if 
she would be able to go. When she had been 
very small she had never wondered; the mere 
flash of a bird’s wing, a snowflake looking in 
at the window or the scent of a flower had been 
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)) thend her back. Lying in her cot, sit- 
/}) high chair eating her bread and 
send gone back with ease to that other 
| she had not exactly gone back, 
en lifted back by the small lovely 
sounds and scents, as though it 
s) for her to be there than here. But, 
as five years old, it was easier to be 
here. She could not go back with- 
t ) tuding herself in some hiding place 
ie sosemary bush in the manor- 
ten or the willow tree here. And al- 
_& back of her mind nowadays there 
ar that the day might come when 
would she be unable to make the 
she would not want to go back. 
at home, she did not find herself 
go back very often, because it was 
me. It was here at school that the 
go back came upon her so over- 
. Perhaps one day she would have 
sithat she ever had gone back. Noth- 
wu) remain of her returns to the other 
a vague longing. 
t time was a long way off yet and, 
f2, with relief and unspeakable joy 
herself making the effort and climb- 
ps. They were silvery steps and might 
©, made of light, and they led to the 
/ door in the rock that had a knocker 
; i nocked, waited a moment, the door 
nd she stepped through into the 
* swaying blossom. Beside her was 
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(00, coo-coo,”’ said the dove. 
javisible sweet airs rocking the fra- 
d the light that 


le of a plum blos- 
swung just above 
med just the same 
he was and so she 
its perfection ina 2 
she could not do pre isle. 
e door. But per- 
as not quite true 
was the same size as she was, because 
ot exist here. It was just that here she 
er were on a complete equality. She 
, here, have trodden on a plum blos- 
rushed it. The dove beside her, though 
as on an equality with her, could not 
ked her and hurt her. That sort of 
not happen here. Beyond the flowers 
one through the silk curtains of the 
aves, and beyond them was depth 
depth of peace. It held Winkle, and 
dove, too, as she leaned back against 
1 breast. 

immed her head so that her cheek was 
its feathers. She knew it would not 
. Here nothing you loved ever flew 
1e could stay here for a hundred years 
ed, nestled up against this dove. Only 
nt talk about years here, any more 
e talked about size, because there 
ny time. 


oked down at the dove’s soft feathers 
ked them. When she looked closely 
that they were not gray at all but iri- 
with color. The dove’s eyes, she knew, 
oded now, and the petals of the 
ere Closed. Presently the dove would 
d stir, and she would wake, too, and 
ls would open and make themselves a 
her, and she would sail away over the 
to the far horizons where the moun- 
re. She had never been to the moun- 
ut she had always known that she 
0. Perhaps it would be today. Soon. 


dle!” 

ove’s feathers were ruffled and she was 
ase. The flowers were sighing about 
ed by an alien wind. Their fragrance 
dying. 

<le! Come out at once!” 

as in prison, sitting on a hard seat ina 
hitewashed cell. She looked up and 
all square of window, and a flowering 
igainst the gray sky. A bird was there 
he flowers, but as she looked it spread 
s and flew away. She was so desolate 
felt she could not bear it. 


Habit is a cable; we weave 
a thread of it every day, 
and at last we cannot 


“Winkle, you are a very naughty little girl! 

Winkle!” : 
Winkle’s desolation vanished and she smiled. 

The words were cross, but the voice had the 
music of her lost country. It was the loveliest 
voice in the world. Winkle adored the owner 
of that voice. She literally fell off the house- 
maid’s box in her haste, picked herself up and 
bundled across to the door. It opened and she 
was picked up in two plump arms and held 
against the softness of the Angora jumper 
that clothed the warm breast of a very angry 
girl. 

But the anger was not directed against 
Winkle, of which fact Winkle was very well 
aware. 


N., I won’t, Miss Giles,” stormed Mary 
O’Hara. “Winkle is in my form and if she has 
been naughty it is my business to punish her, 
not yours.” 

“She was in my form when the incident oc- 
curred,” said Miss Giles coldly. She was in a 
fury, too, but a cold fury. The more volcanic 
Mary became, the more glacial and cruelly 
cutting became Miss Giles. They affected each 
other like that, and the way they affected each 
other did nothing to increase the peace of 
Oaklands. 

“Put that child down. Put her down. Win- 
kle, come with me.” 

Winkle clung like a bur. 

“IT will punish her, Miss Giles,” premised 
Mary hotly. “‘She’s a very naughty little girl.” 
But her cheek was warm against Winkle’s and 
her curly red hair was delightfully tickly. 

Miss Giles advanced a step, her thin hand 
outstretched. Mary knew the feel of 

Miss Giles’ hand, cold 


« Winkle gazed at Ss §S SS Ss §s and clammy from _ ill 


health and to her vivid 
imagination somehow evil. 
She would not have it on 
the child. She set Winkle 
on her feet and ran, Win- 
MANN kle’s hand in hers. They 


orld on the other Ss Ss S S S reached the shelter of 


Mary’s own little classroom 
and went in, and Miss Giles 
heard the key click inthe lock. Miss Giles, turn- 
ing shakily away, found that she was crying. 
As she was not teaching until the next 
period, Mary O/’Hara’s classroom was 
empty of everything except fresh air, daf- 
fodils and violets, and six little ink-stained 
desks. Miss Giles’ classroom looked north 
and had walls distempered just the wrong 
shade of buff. The curtains, dragged back 
from the hard light of the windows as angrily 
and tightly as Miss Giles’ gray hair from her 
ravaged face, were a slimy green, that green 
which is not worthy to be called green at all, 
so much is it the antithesis of all freshness. 
The room was scrupulously clean, for Miss 
Giles knew how to put the fear of God into 
Mrs. Belling’s maid Annie, but bare, cold and 
quite hopeless. In the matter of cleanliness in 
her room, Mary steered a halfway course by 
letting Annie give it her idea of a cleaning and 
then cleaning it again when Annie was out of 
the way. She had distempered the walls sun- 
shine yellow and hung flowered curtains at the 
windows. She had just a little money of her 
own, and it enabled her to put up such flags of 
battle in her fight against the opposing forces 
in this place. 

Mary was a born fighter and it was because 
there was a battle raging here that she stayed, 
glorying in the fight, every red curl on end 
with the zest of it, her vitality tingling even to 
her finger tips whenever she was aware of an 
inch gained here or there, a slackening of the 
onslaught of evil. Though that, she thought 
during wakeful nights, was a melodramatic 
and ridiculous way of putting it. For what, 
after all, was wrong here? Mrs. Belling was 
old, lazy and self-indulgent, and Miss Giles 
was sick and embittered. That was all. Yet 
murkiness seemed gathered to them as bats 
and spiders are drawn to. the unclean and for- 
gotten corners, and it was this murkiness that 
was a threat to the children. Mary adored chil- 
dren, and when a battle was for them there 
was more zest in it than ever. 

Though what do I think Iam? she would ask 
herself during these same wakeful nights. A 
rallying point for the hosts of heaven, or what ? 
Mary O'Hara, you are clean crazy. But dis- 
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couragement was not for long and she re- Sitting in her chair, Winkle standing before 
mained where she was, clean and fresh in her her, she held the child lightly between her 
clean fresh room, teaching the children to hands and looked at her. Of the six small girls 
speak the truth, keeping her temper with diffi- whom she taught in this room, Winkle was 
culty, passionate in sympathy with the truly — her favorite. She was a bunchy little creature, 
afflicted, intolerant of malingerers, and only with bright dark eyes and a turned-up nose. 
twenty years old. Like Miss Giles, she had Her forehead was broad and peaceful, and 
never been trained for anything. She had just oddly mature above her rosy, chubby cheeks. 
run wild in Ireland till her parents died and She was the one child in the school who was 
her aunt, Mrs. Belling, her father’s sister, had neither frightened nor repelled by Miss Giles, 
invited her to come and teach at her school. but merely bored. Yet Mary suffered a pang of 
Without knowing Mrs. Belling, she had come _ fear as she remembered that quite soon Win- 
for the fun of it, for the experience, and was kle would leave the east room and its daffodils 
finding it a different sort of fun and experience for the north room and its slimy-green cur- 
from anything she had expected. tains. Ought she to let Winkle go to that 
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besides eating and sleeping, and reading a 
chapter of her Bible every day. Mrs. Belling 
had been very beautiful. She had no idea at all 
that seventy years and the addition of a great 
deal of weight had robbed her of her beauty, 
and her conviction that she was still lovely 
enabled her to retain the airs and graces, the 
self-assurance of a consciously lovely woman, 
and had its effect on those who were with her. 
They tended to see her as she saw herself and 
to be captivated by her. That is, for a short 
time. To see more of Mrs. Belling was to be 
less attracted to her. 

Fifty years ago she had married the Silver- 
bridge solicitor, a dashing young man with a 


room? Ought she to bring some definite ac- 
cusation against Miss Giles? But that would 
be hateful. Would it be more hateful than 
letting children suffer? 

“You have a new jumper on,”’ said Winkle. 

Mary was thankful to have her attention de- 
flected and for a moment or two she and 
Winkle were both lost in admiration of her 
jumper. She had knitted it herself, in blue wool 
the color of her Irish eyes, and it went beauti- 
fully with her brown tweed skirt and newly 
washed curly red hair. 

“A beautiful blue jumper,’ said Winkle. 
“There wasn’t a blue window today in the cup- 
board. It was a gray window.”’ 

Mary suddenly remembered why they were 
here. “‘Winkle,”’ she said, “you are a very 
naughty girl. You mustn’t play games in the 
broom cupboard during lesson time.” 

“T wasn’t playing games,” said Winkle. ‘‘I 
went out through the window to the country.” 

“What country?” asked Mary. 

“The country,” said Winkle. “‘ You know.” 
She did not mention her country to grownups 
as a rule, because she was not sure that they 
did know. But Mary was different. Mary was 
one of those people who made you feel that 
what you knew, they knew too, only better, 
and where you had been, they had been too, 
only farther. Winkle suspected that her father 
was that kind of person, only she did not know 
her father very well yet—he seemed a bit high 
up and remote. But Mary was lower down and 
more accessible. 

“One goes back there,’ she said, jogging 
Mary’s memory. 

Mary wrinkled her forehead, trying to re- 
member. The shadow of a memory touched 
her, filling her with sadness, because she could 
not quite remember; the same sadness that 
came sometimes with the scent of violets on a 
cold spring evening, with birds’ voices, with 
the sound of rain on a roof in a summer dawn, 
with a thousand little things that touched you 
and stabbed you and were gone. 

A bell rang. 

“That’s drill,” said Winkle, and pulled 
Mary to the door, for she loved drill. The 
whole school loved drill, for Mary took it. 
They went down the passage together and met 
Miss Giles coming out of her classroom with 
the rest of the school. Mary noticed that 
Margary Wentworth was looking as no child 
should look, and that Miss Giles was looking 
even worse, but she had no time to do more 
than wonder briefly what the one had done to 
the other before Miss Giles was upon her. 

“You have punished Henrietta, Miss 
O’Hara?” Miss Giles was the only person at 
Oaklands who called Winkle Henrietta. 

Mary’s very white skin flushed scarlet with 
mounting anger and shame. Miss Giles had no 
right to question her in front of the children, 
yet on the other hand she had told Miss Giles 
that she would punish Winkle, and she should 
have at least explained to the child that the 
other couniry must be journeyed to in play- 
time only. 

“Winkle,” she said desperately, “go to Mrs. 
Belling.”’ 

“Miss drill?’’ whispered Winkle, stricken. 

“Yes,”’ whispered Mary, still more stricken. 
Trying to be fair to Miss Giles, she was not 
now being fair to Winkle. Life was dreadfully 
difficuit. Her hand tightened lovingly and re- 
morsefully on Winkle’s, and then withdrew it- 
self. 
















YOU MEET FRIENDS 


Winkie sighed, turned and went slowly 
away. She looked a desolate little object, trail- 
ing down the passage toward that hateful 
room of Mrs. Belling’s, and unaccustomed 
tears came into Mary’s eyes. 

“Now come along, children,’’ she said, and 
with the tears glittering on her fabulously long 
eyelashes she reached for Margary’s hand 
and headed the procession to the garden door. 

Miss Giles, left alone, felt bitterly frus- 
trated. Margary had been wrested from her 
and Henrietta punished quite inadequately. 
She went slowly to her room. She must take a 
couple of aspirins and then lie down, for her 
head was worse than ever. 


Pat was still in the drawing room, for Mrs. 
Belling had asked her to hold her wool for her. | 
Lazy though Mis. Belling was, she did knit. 
It was practically the only thing she did do, 
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fine house by the river and apparently consid- 
erable wealth. She had been one of a large 
family, the daughter of a hard-working Irish 
doctor. At eighteen she had come to England 
as a nursery governess and had hated it, but 
she had had her wits about her and had known 
how to make good use of a chance meeting 
with Edward Belling when he came to the 
house to supervise some alteration to a will. 
He was able to give her what she wanted and 
in return she graced his fine house with her 
beauty and charmed his guests for four pros- 
perous years. Then he died, leaving her the 
house and all his debts. Stricken and lovely in 
her widow’s weeds, she was for a short while 


utterly prostrated by her anger, fo 
of property was very strong, Dez 
moved her husband and now Pove 
likely to remove her home. She Wer 
in private and appeared in Public 
ingly pallid and red-eyed. So Pathe 
that all her husband’s friends ral 
her and the debts were paid. She p 
together and wondered what to do 
In this dilemma it occurred to he 
school for little girls. It was true t 
liked teaching, but if she could m 
cess of her venture she would be a 
ploy teachers and gradually delega| 
the tasks she disliked. Everything 
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yutation and after forty-five years, 
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Mrs. Belling’s present state of torpor had 
not crept upon her unawares. This condition 
in which she merely sat and everything she 
wanted came to her without any effort on her 
part was what she had always willed and 
wanted. Opposite the armchair where she sat 
was a cabinet and on top of it a porcelain fig- 
ure of the Chinese God of Plenty, brought back 
from the East long ago by her father-in-law. 
He sat cross-legged, obese and horrible, his 
half-moon of a face with its slits of eyes smiling 
at her with unholy glee. She did not know 
whom the figure was supposed to represent, 
but, sitting in her comfortable chair, beside her 
warm fire, she sometimes smiled back at him. 
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She had never known the emotion of love, but 
the sense of pleasurable possession of a source 
of satisfactory supply, which she mistook for 
love, she felt in his presence almost as strongly 
as she had once felt it in her husband’s. In her 
warm, musty-smelling bedroom, snuggled 
down in her feather bed, she was visited by 
no fears in the dark hours, for in spite of the 
daily chapter, she remained entirely unaware 
that this world has frontiers. 

“Thank you, dear,” she said sweetly to Pat 
as they finished a skein. ““Have another choco- 
late, darling, and give another to Baba.” 

Pat gave one to the little Pekingese and took 
another herself, because any chocolate is 
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better than none, but she did not really like 
Mrs. Belling’s chocolates. They never had 
hard insides and Pat liked confectionery with 
a good crunch to it. Mrs. Belling’s sweets were 
scented and squashy like herself. 

“Just one more skein, dear,” said Mrs. Bel- 
ling. 

Pat straightened herself, feeling very odd. 
It was partly the heat of the room, she thought. 
Mrs. Belling had as big a fire as though it were 
the middle of winter, and the windows were 
closed. Pat was not herself one of the children 
who shrank from Mrs. Belling—she just 
thought she was a silly old thing—but she did 
dislike Mrs. Belling’s room. Pat had a sudden 
wave of nostalgia for the cold austerity of the 
vicarage and her mother’s lofty drawing room 
with its sea-green curtains. Going home, only 
a few hours away, seemed suddenly to be at 
the other end of time. 

I do feel odd, she thought. 


Bui mercifully her attention was distracted 
by a knock on the door, and Winkle came in. 
Winkle did not shrink from Mrs. Belling 
either, but she felt for her such dislike that it 
took all the will power she possessed to shut 
the door behind her and advance to Mrs. 
Belling’s chair. 

“What have you done, dear?” said Mrs. 
Belling languidly. She had no desire for an 
answer, and Winkle gave her none. All her 
pupils understood that her question was 
rhetorical and that she would have been very 
much annoyed if they had answered her. The 
way her staff sent her naughty children to deal 
with might have been a nuisance to Mrs. Bel- 
ling, but by not dealing with them she avoided 
the nuisance. 

“Brush and comb Baba, darling,” she com- 
manded. 

Winkle brushed and combed Baba with re- 
luctance, for she always thought of him as a 
part of Mrs. Belling. In his obesity, his lazi- 
ness, he was so very like her that it was a nat- 
ural mistake to make. But today, possessed as 
she was of the extra awareness that was always 
hers when she had been back to the other 
country, he seemed under her hands to detach 
himself from Mrs. Belling. Not that he moved. 
He lay quite still, not complaining at all when 
the brush bumped him on the nose and the 
comb got tangled in his fur, just panting pa- 
tiently in the heat of the fire and looking up 
affectionately at Winkle out of his great goggle 
eyes. 

Winkle sat back on her heels and looked at 
him with attention. He was pale golden brown 
with a white waistcoat, and the golden-brown 
part of him was the color of an acorn and the 
waistcoat was as soft as the inside of a chest- 
nut case. But there was not the gloss on his 
coat that there should have been and his 
plume of a tail was ragged. Winkle stroked one 
of his ears gently and then pulled her hand 
away because it was so hot. Her arm tingled 
to the elbow with quick awareness of some- 
thing wrong there, but she lacked courage to 
lift up the flap and look. Mother would have 
looked. Mother would have known what was 
wrong. Mrs. Belling seemed not even to know 
there was anything wrong. 

Winkle turned round on the floor and 
looked at Mrs. Belling. Suddenly the heat of 
the room overpowered her and she wanted to 
scream. She grabbed Baba and raced to the 
French window that opened into the garden. 
But it was firmly closed and with the dog in 
her arms she could not get it unlatched. She 
began to tug at it and to sob, making queer 
breathless sounds that were more like some 
small animal behind bars than a little girl try- 
ing to get out a French window. Pat ran after 
them, opened it, set the two of them free and 
closed it again. 

“Was poor little Winkle going to be sick?” 
inquired Mrs. Belling placidly. 

“Yes,” said Pat, going back and picking up 
the wool. 

“But she has taken Baba!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Belling, suddenly aware of this fact. 

“Only out into the garden,” said Pat. 

‘““Feich Baba back to me at once,” 
Mrs. Belling. 

She did not raise her soft voice, but the 
sweetness had gone out of it. Pat had not 
realized before how entirely they all obeyed 
Mrs. Belling, but she realized it now. It was as 
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though an iron hand had picked her up and 
put her by the French window. She opened it 
and ran across the lawn toward the willow 
tree, where the drilling class had come to an 
abrupt end and Miss O’Hara and the children 
were gathered around Winkle, sobbing with 
Baba in her arms. 

““What is it?”” Mary was asking. ““What is it, 
Winkle?” 

“She shan’t have him,’ sobbed Winkle. 
“She shan’t have Baba.” 

Pat arrived upon the scene with two long 
leaps. ““Winkle,” she said, “Baba is Mrs. Bel- 
ling’s, not yours. She wants him back. Give 
him to me at once.” 

“T won't,” yelled Winkle. “I’m taking him 
home.” 

““Miss O'Hara, tell her to give him to me,” 
said Pat. “Mrs. Belling sent me to fetch him.” 

“Winkle, give Baba to Pat,’ commanded 
Mary, but without her usual crisp authority, 
for she hated commanding a child in a situa- 
tion she did not understand. 

“No,” yelled Winkle. “His ears are hot.” 

Baba panted and struggled, for though he 
liked Winkle the grip of her arms was as- 
phyxiating and he wanted to get down. With 
a final heave he freed himself and rolled over 
and over on the cool grass. 

Mary bent over him, looked in his ears 
and gave an exclamation of anger. Then she 
picked him up and ran to the French window, 
burst in upon Mrs. Belling and shut it behind 
her. Winkle, she realized upon looking round, 
had bolted roaring into the willow tree and the 
class was entirely disintegrated. She opened 
the window for a moment to call out, ‘Pat, 
drill them,” and then addressed herself to 
Mrs. Belling. “Aunt Rose, Baba has eczema in 
his ears. He’s got it very badly.” 

“It is not as a veterinarian that I engaged 
you, Mary,” said Mrs. Belling with extreme 
sweetness. 

“Look, he’s got it everywhere. Aunt Rose, 
didn’t you know?” 

“No, darling, I didn’t,” said Mrs. Belling 
with increasing sweetness. 

“But didn’t you see him scratching and 
shaking his head? I must take him to the vet. 
There is just time before lunch.” 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Belling. “I will send 
for the vet myself if I think it necessary. While 
you remain with me you will attend to the 
duties for which I pay you. Put Baba down 
and go back to your class.” 

Mary did as she was told. Aunt Rose was 
absolutely right, of course, for she should not 
have left her class. She had lost both her tem- 
per and her head. For the first time she felt 
frightened by her aunt’s compelling power, 
and as she disposed her class for drill again 
she felt too shaken to make any comment 
either upon the silence that had succeeded the 
roars within the willow tree or upon the fact 
that Margary, too, had now disappeared. 


Neither child was at dinner, but Mrs. Bel- 
ling was unaware of the fact because she did 
not attend school dinner. Special food had to be 
cooked for a digestion that might have been 
delicate if not nourished on soufflé and it was 
nicer for her to eat it in private. And neither 
did Miss Giles know, for by this time she had 
such an appalling migraine that she was un- 
aware of anything but the necessity of con- 
trolling her pain sufficiently to do her duty, in 
this case the dealing round of mutton stew and 
boiled potatoes. 

Mary made no comment upon the absence 
of Margary and Winkle, and neither did the 
children. They just applied themselves sorrow- 
fully to mutton stew. 

Annie cooked so badly that it might almost 
be said that she had a genius for abominable 
cookery. Her stews were full of fat, and as 
anything she served was always lukewarm, 
part of the fat quickly congealed on top of the 
stew. The boiled potatoes were gray and 
soapy-looking. Upon the side table corn-flour 
molds as hard as tombstones waited as a sec- 
ond course, together with dishes of stewed 
prunes of an inconceivable toughness. 

Inspired by Mary’s example, and the cour- 
age that kept Miss Giles upright in her seat, 
the little girls ate silently and desperately. 
Annie, removing the plates, was surprised at 
the almost scoured appearance of each one of 
them. The meal over, Mary relaxed and 
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smiled. Each child might have worn 
disk of her plate as a halo, she thou 
had been angels. 

Miss Giles said grace in a clear 
Mary realized it was the last thing 
could do and took it upon herself to ¢ 
mands for the afternoon. 

““Miss Giles has a headache, so J’ 
English literature for all of you tf 
noon,” she said. “Pat, take them to } 
rest in the hall and then come to r 
when I ring the bell. Pat, lead out.” 

While the children lay flat on their} 
the hall, to assist the processes of d 
Mary had ten minutes in which to ¢ 
the two little girls under the willow ¢ 
raced up the back stairs to her bedre 
took from her drawer a tin of bise 
she went to the larder and fetched two 
milk and with them and the biscuits ¢ 
went out to the willow tree. 


b 


‘ 


f 


I was a fresh, fair world under the 
willow. The arching branches touc 
grass all the way round so that one 
closed in a dome of beauty, and the 
the gray day shining through the 
green new leaves was the light of 
world. It seemed to Mary to be a mé 
ored light, silver and green and gold, 
mauve and blue of the crocuses and s 
the grass caught up into it. 
The dome sheltered a microcosm ¢ 
ence, a world small as a drop of sun-s 
ter swinging high upon a tree, so frag 
might disappear at any moment. 
though Oaklands ‘was no more than 
darkness in shadows far below. 


Heaven’s light for ever shines, E 
shadows fly. 


The words drifted like feathers f 
wings of the bird that sang in the ti 
and down. 

“This morning it was a dove,” sa 
“This afternoon it’s a thrush.” 

““A stormcock,’” said Ma 
““There’s a storm coming, Harriet 

Mary looked up and there hi 
above her. Through a break in the 
she could see him, as through a 
lifted the strong grayish wings an 
them lined with white, the outside tail fe 
tipped with snow. He sang a stave of hi 
and she thought of a crimson banne 
He was courage itself; a spirit singing 

Mary’s heart beat with that same 
delight that was hers when she hea 
music. She set the tray on the grass, bety 
clump of crocuses and a clump of s¢ 
sat down. Around her the long ¢g 
branches of the weeping willow, the 
babylonica, whispered and swayed, fora 
fresh breeze had come into the garden 
looked at the children’s faces, smiling ¢ 
as they reached for their mugs of milk. 
gary, whom she had last seen white and) 
stricken, had color in her cheeks now an 
eyes shone. What astonishingly beautiful 
she had. Winkle’s face, puce with rage a. 
time ago, had now resumed its normal ros 
and it was obvious that if Winkle had} 
had a care she had forgotten it. The chi 
ate their biscuits and drank their milk 
the stormcock sang. 

“How nice it is, missing English i 





said Winkle, who was not an intellectual 

Her remark brought them all floating 
to earth and Mary jumped to her feet. 

**Must we go in?”’ asked Margary. 

“Yes,” said Mary. “We are only § 
times like these so that we can go back a 
Come along.” She parted the trailing brat 
of the willow and led the way out. 

“TI don’t like lessons very much,” } 
pered Margary and, looking at her as 
crossed the lawn, Mary saw that the colo 
gone from her cheeks and the tranquil 
from her eyes, and her heart swelled with 
That woman! 

“I’m taking English literature this 
noon,” she said fiercely. Then she look 
her watch. ‘No, I’m not,”’ she said. “At 
not for long. In another ten minutes it W 
time for you to go home.” 

At the garden door they were met by 
reproachful but quite mistress of the occa 


ha started English literature,’ she 
an eaching them.” 

ikfou, Pat,” said Mary weakly. 
re u teaching them?” 









ry Goon with it. I have just time to 
nce how Miss Giles is feeling before 


hamed of the contemptible small 
ich his weakness daily involved 
ave been encouraged if he could 
strong-minded Mary brought to 
in the passage leading to Miss 
| with the tea tray on the window 
fought her uncharitable loathing 
jn unattractive people in no way 
tr. Arent you a doctor’s daughter ? 
thed herself. Do you call yourself a 
Yes, but she is so horrid when she’s 
I’m sure she dislikes me as much as 
. And why should I be kind to her 
xo cruel to the children? I hate sick 
vss they are people I love, and even 
‘t so keen on them when they are ill 
4 are well. Mary O’ Hara, once and 
ou carrying this tray into that room 
vot ?Fhate her. Very well then, hate 
vy that tray into that room! 

s no answer to her knock and she 
iss Giles lay with her face to the 
ade no sign of recognition. Mary 
rut the tray on her bedside table. 
/ve brought you some tea.” 

want it.” 

0 you good,” said Mary. “‘Take 
s with it. My father says aspirins 
ore good if you take them with a 
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does me any good,”’ snapped Miss 
= can’t you let me alone? Take the 


cheeks scarlet, Mary sat down on 
temper as flaming as her hair. She 
round the room. It was so bare, 
nlike her own. No pretty things on 
g table. No photographs. Hadn’t 
family? Hadn’t she any friends 
*t anybody ever give her anything, 
essing jacket or nightdress case or 


ff the bed and picked up the tray. 
” she said gently. “I’m going away 
you in peace. But I’m sorry.” 
with the pain the movement gave 
iles turned over and opened her 
te changed voice there was some 
that she was not able to disobey. 
as you say,” she murmured, 
ed, Mary put the tray down again, 
ta cup of tea, took two aspirins 
bottle beside the bed and helped 
to hold the cup while she drank. 
you for the tea,’’ said Miss Giles, 
self a little. She was not an attrac- 


tive sight as she turned her face toward Mary, 
with scarlet blotches on her sallow skin and 
her straight gray hair in w isps about her face, 
but her bitter, down-turned mouth had a sus- 
Picion of a smile about it and Mary smiled 
back. Each felt that strange movement of the 
spirit that can come when two strangers meet 
and know they are no longer Strangers. Mary 
picked up the tray and went quickly out of the 
room and down the stairs. 


There was a happy chirping in the cloak- 
room as the children put on their walking 
shoes. Mary, standing at the door, thought 
they might have been sparrows, so loud was 
the chirping and so fulfilled with satisfaction. 
Pat, Margary and Winkle were the last to 
leave because Winkle had lost the rear end of 
a marzipan rabbit, and it took a long time 
to run it to earth beneath the radiator in the 
Passage. 

How patient Mrs. Wentworth is today, 
thought Mary, for usually Daphne came in to 
fetch the children if she suspected they were 
dawdling. Mary admired Daphne immensely. 
She envied her her height and grace and beau- 
tiful worn face, and the distinction with which 
she wore her shabby clothes. But when they 
came out into the drive it was not Daphne who 
was in the car, but John. 

“Father! Father!”’ shouted the three little 
girls in delight. 

“Their mother couldn’t leave the Mothers’ 
Union tea,”’ explained John. 

He opened the door of the car and got out, 
and Mary, who had not seen him before, 
watched as his ramshackle length of limb 
emerged from the ramshackle contraption of 
a machine that was the vicarage car. 

In a hatless age John still wore a battered 
felt hat that he had had for a decade. But 
never, even after years of practice, could he 
get out of the car without knocking it over 
his nose. He removed it, saw Mary, and 
bowed. 

He is like a very tall scarecrow, thought 
Mary. He has Margary’s eyes. He is a better 
father than most. Mary, like all good school- 
mistresses—and she was a good schoolmistress 
in spite of many derelictions of duty—had 
formed a poor opinion of all parents and this 
was for her high praise. 

*“How do you do?”’ she said severely, for she 
was always severe with parents. “I am Mary 
O’Hara, Winkle’s form mistress.’’ Then her 
severity vanished and she chuckled. ‘‘There 
are only two forms,” she said. “‘Miss Giles 
has the other, and Margary and Pat.” 

“I have not had the pleasure of meeting 
either of you,”’ said John, standing hat in hand 
before her and speaking with a humble cour- 
tesy that delighted Mary. 

“You have met Mrs. Belling?’ asked Mary, 
and discovered slightly to her surprise that she 
really wanted to know. 

“Yes,” said John. 

Mary looked at him attentively, for he was 
the first parent she had talked to who had not 
commented upon Mrs. Belling’s sweetness. 
“Tam her niece.” 

“You are not at all like her,’ said John. 





“Honest, Ruthie, you’re the best date I’ve ever had!” 
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Mary stood looking at the elm trees, and 
found that Margary and Winkle were one on 
each side of her and that she was holding their 
hands rather tightly. Pat had left them and 
was already inside the car. She pressed the 
children’s hands warmly, then released them, 
unconsciously holding hers at her sides in 
closed balls of fists, and standing straight as a 
spindle, which had always been her habit as a 
little girl when facing something that was 
likely to be unpleasant. John saw the attitude 
and smiled. 

“Run and get in the car, kids,’ he said, and 
Margary and Winkle did as they were told. 
“Something wrong?” he asked. 

“It’s Miss Giles,’ Mary said breathlessly. 
“‘She’s not good for Margary.” 

“In what way?’’ asked John. The question 
came out sharply. Looking at him, Mary 
hastily looked away again, for his blue eyes 
were probing her with a steely penetration 
which was as uncomfortable as it was unex- 
pected. 

“She’s a cruel woman,” she said breath- 
lessly. “She’s cruel to Margary, and to others, 
too, but chiefly to Margary. 

You see, Margary’s vul- 
nerable.”’ - = = 

“Have you an explana- 
tion?” 

*“She’s a sick woman,” 
said Mary. “She suffers a 
great deal.” 

“From what disease?” 

““None,’’ said Mary. s Ms 
“Just those dreadful head- 
aches and so on. You know what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said John grimly. “And she retali- 
ates? In such circumstances it is natural to 
have a grudge against the whole human race, 
and to revenge it upon such as are vulnerable. 
It’s unconscious revenge, probably. You and 
Miss Giles are friends?” 

Mary fancied sarcasm in his tone and 
flushed scarlet. Did he think she was one of 
those detestable women who delight in run- 
ning down other women in the presence of a 
man? Well, it didn’t matter what he thought, 
but sudden anger made her face him squarely. 
“Yes,” she told him. “Until ten minutes ago 
I thought I hated her, but ten minutes ago we 
became friends.’’ Looking at him, she saw he 
was not sarcastic. He had really wanted to 
know. “That sounds odd, | expect,’ she went 
on, “but you know how it happens. Someone 
you have known perhaps for years, perhaps 
for minutes, steps forward from the back- 
ground and is suddenly inside with you. 
Surely you know what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said John, and now there was the 
warmth of amusement in his voice. ““Yes, I do 
know what you mean. It’s bad luck that the 
moment Miss Giles becomes your friend you 
have to do your best to get her dismissed. I’m 
sorry.” 

Mary suddenly discovered that she was cry- 
ing. She despised tears. “‘Damn,”’ she said, 
feeling savagely for her handkerchief. John 
took her arm for a moment and turned round, 
so that she turned, too, with her back to the 
house. The windows looked blank but Oak- 





grow up. 


her eyes must be lifted level with those of her 
companions. 

Van Dyck, the courtier, in this portrait has 
painted a beautiful and gracious lady in a 
typical Baroque theatrical setting. The back- 
drop is a storm-swept landscape lashed by 
rain; the wind sets the heavy red velvet curtain 
billowing in majestic folds; stately columns on 
the left form the wings from which the com- 
pany may enter or leave the set. The subject, 
well skilled in the gestures and cues which a 
high social position demands, sits self-assured 
regarding the spectator with a steady eye. Her 
ruff is the most beautiful that the lacemakers 
of Holland could produce, her jewelry and 
brocades equally fine. 

Yet, running through the elaborate set- 
ting, and as though Van Dyck were well 
aware of the thinness of the operatic veneer, 
| there can be traced a charming and deli- 





Children divine those who 
love them; it is a gift of 
nature which we lose as we 
PAUL DE KOCK 


had to be raised very slightly, and as she drank 
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lands struck him as the sort of pj 
people were in the habit of pee 
behind curtains. He took his haa¢ 
arm and they strolled together 
gate and the car. 

“You did perfectly right,” he ¢ 
alty is difficult, isn’t it? Loyaltie 
conflict. But the children always eg 
He paused. “‘I wish I had your giftg 
cision,”’ he told her. “‘Those who ha! 
realize what a blessed gift it is. I hg 
now, what to do about it. Do yo 
prayer?” 

“Of course,”’ flashed Mary. “I’m 
Catholic,” she added belligerently, | 

“And I’m not,’’ said John, smili 
vehemence. “But a mutual belief ing 
of prayer is almost the greatest bond 
exist between two human beings, f 
think so?” i 

Mary laughed. “If you are askip 
pray that you may do the right thing) 
well, I will,’’ she conceded. | 

“Thank you,” said John. “And) 
come over and see us at Belm: 

pretty place 
ws you'll like it.” 

“I’m Labour, 
him, her head 
tears still wet o 

“And my wi 
Conservative, ai 
won’t come ar 
a Ee aeht a said John sad} 
pity.” 

“Yes, Vil veg 
Mary. “I was only warning you.” 

“Thank you,” said John, openir 
of the car. ““Good-by, Miss O’Har 

He bowed and put on his hat, k 
off again while inserting his length 
car. He replaced it and peered ¢ 
the dashboard, pressing the sel 
though it was likely to explode a be 
the elm trees. 

The engine stalled. “I don’t ¢ 
well,” he said to Mary. “That's y 
seldom allowed to fetch the childr 
by.’ He pressed the self-starter o 
The car struggled valiantly but 
where it was. 

“Poor Rosinante!”’ giggled 
you take the brake off?” 

‘“Rosinante?’’? queried John in @ 
tone. 

Mary flushed again, for her tho 
turned into speech without her knowled) 
she did not evade the issue. “Your car} 
so thin and bony, like Don Quixote’sf 
she explained. 

John laughed. ‘‘You’re quite righ’ 
brake is still on.” 

He took the brake off, pressed th 
starter once more, and they were off. 

Mary turned round toward the ho 
saw a slight movement of one of the cul 
That'll be Annie, she thought resigned! 
there'll be trouble. She went slowly towa 
house and entered it with reluctance. 
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cate thread of warm human emotion. 
dual nature—the life of the theater andt 
the home—seems to be symbolized in thi 
trait by the hands: one is shown carefully 
over the armchair, the emerald ring gl 
darkly against the ivory whiteness of the 
der fingers; but the other clasps the hai 
the child who, reassured by her me 
touch, fights back the instinct to turnaw: 
hide her head behind the protective cloa 
instead looks shyly at the strange man Ww 
come to paint their portraits. . 
Surely this is not an ordinary portrail 
missioned by strangers. One feels a pe 
bond between the painter, the lady al 
daughter; and in fact that bond exist 
this is the portrait of the silk heiress St 
Fourment, the sister-in-law of Peter 
Rubens, who was not only Van Dyck’s! 
and colleague but also his closest frien 
HEREWARD LESTER ! 
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THE LEGEND OF LAVINIA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82 


bickered; one week it was Ella May’s turn 
to cook, another it was Lavinia’s. 

Lavinia brought home the best books from 
the library and they read them aloud, one 
reading, one knitting bootees for the next 
neighborhood baby. 

Lavinia and Ella May were always avail- 
able, moreover, for helping at church suppers, 
or packing baskets for the poor. They were 
not selfish, they were generous and gentle in 
all they did. 
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They loved each other, and as the years fell 
quietly on them the only change noticeable 
was that they quoted each other more often: 
“Lavinia said to me last Wednesday a 
“Ella May feels ——” but nobody minded 
that at all. 

Possibly Ella May was more forceful. She 
decided to paint the house pale yellow instead 
of white. She decided which nights they 
would go to the Chautauqua and how much 
they would contribute to the India mission- 
ary fund. But Lavinia always smiled and 
agreed quickly. When Ella May suggested 
that the lavender print was too old, Lavinia 
gave it up, although it reminded her of violets 
by a mossy stone, she said. 

“But you are not a mossy stone,” said Ella 
May firmly. 

Nobody ever knew the date when the ex- 
change minister, the Reverend Mr. Sinclair, 
first met Lavinia. Probably he stopped in the 
library to borrow a book and walked across 
the waxy brown floor quietly to the desk where 
a pale light fell on Lavinia’s bent head. Or he 
might have met her at Peabody’s drugstore as 
she bought a bar of pure Castile soap. Pea- 
body knew everybody; he could easily have 
said, “I want you to meet our new preacher— 
a Presbyterian and a Methodist ought to get 
together, ha-ha.” 

Or he might have seen her first at the 
Chautauqua in the shadowy brown tent that 
creaked on its stays like an elderly woman ina 
steel corset. Someone would say, “Let me 
introduce ——” 

In any case, in a small town, everybody 
meets everybody in the end. However, if it 
hadn’t been just when it was —— 

In any case, the reverend did a mort of 
reading. He was always at the library and he 
always needed help. In muted tones, smiling 
just a little, Lavinia would advise him. Or go 
ahead in the stacks, walking lightly as a willow 
branch. Often she smiled, and her shining 
eyes picked up every bit of light in the gloomy 
old pile and gave it back. 

When Lavinia suggested gently that they 
might ask him to tea—the poor man had lost 
his wife only a year ago and he was a stranger 
sojourning in a strange land, she said—Ella 
May was a little tart. 

“‘He’s not our preacher,” said she. “‘Let the 
Presbyterians entertain him.” 





Bi: she thought better of it, and asked him 
herself when he came into the bank to get a 
ten-dollar check cashed for his week’s living. 
Something about the way he thanked her so 
warmly—so 

He sat easily in the little parlor sipping the 
sweet tea and devouring four slices of the 
bread and butter and adding sweet-cherry pre- 
serve with a will. Against the high back of the 
rose velvet chair, his tawny head really seemed 
luminous and his gray steady eyes were very 
bright. He discoursed gravely on the subject 
of man’s duty to God, but he also told several 
rather amusing anecdotes that made the two 
gentlewomen blush and smile. He was so gay 
for a minister! 

‘““He seems just like anybody,” Ella May 
summed it up as they rinsed the tea dishes. 

‘“‘He admired your garden,”’ observed La- 
vinia with a smile. 

Ella May was pleased. ““Sometime we shall 
have him for a really good chicken dinner,” 
she said. “‘I doubt he ever has anything fit to 
eat at the Fitches’ boardinghouse. That 
woman ——” 

“She waters the gravy,’ 
hushed voice. 

Several times after that, the Reverend Mr. 
Sinclair just happened to be passing as Lavinia 
and Ella May turned the corner of Vine Street 
and started down Maple. He escorted them, 
lifted his hat in farewell. Both of them would 
look after him, both smiling. 

Asking him for dinner, however, presented 
problems. Two single women could hardly 
invite a widower, even a minister. It was Ella 
May who solved it: they gave a small dinner 
for half a dozen and invited both ministers. 
They were very merry as Lavinia made her 
whipped potatoes and Ella May set the big 
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said Lavinia in a 


round oak table with the best sprigged dishes. 
When Mr. Sinclair arrived, he had two boxes 
of chocolates under his arm, one tied with 
gauzy blue ribbon, one with red. He gave the 
blue to Lavinia, the red to Ella May. 

“T don’t think I ever knew a nicer gentle- 
man,” confided Ella May after the party was 
over. ““He reminds me of my father.” 

Lavinia didn’t say anything. She looked 
tired. Her cheeks were a little flushed. 

**Are you catching acold?” asked Ella May. 

““No, indeed, I am not,”’ said Lavinia. “‘It’s 
just the party—all the people ”” She went 
upstairs almost immediately and wandered a 
little aimlessly around her room. She took the 
ribbon from the candy box and folded it 
gently and laid it in the drawer. 

For the fact was that during the course of 
charades, the Reverend Mr. Sinclair had 
spoken an aside to Lavinia, and what he said 
was, “Do you know blue is my favorite color?” 

Most things move slowly in a little town. 
The seasons change almost imperceptibly. 
Who can say just when the first scarlet blazes 
on the maple, or the cardinal flower burns her 
glory in the roadside by the old watch fac- 
tory? Life is ordered. Sunday is for church, 
Monday is for cleaning and washing, Tuesday 
is for ironing. Wednesday the Clio Club 
meets and Thursday is prayer meeting. Friday 
the baking for the week end makes the day 
busy. Saturday the farmers come to town, the 
stores are jammed. The farm horses stand 
patiently along the curbing, nuzzling their 
feed bags. 

But now and then the rhythm of the heart 
makes its own time, and it wasn’t more than 
two weeks after the dinner party when the 
Reverend Mr. Sinclair came up the steps of 
the Mott house at seven-thirty in the eve- 
ning. It was the night Ella May had her D.A.R. 
meeting. She carried the flag tucked under her 
arm in a respectful way and she turned to say 
to Lavinia, “I may be late; we have a com- 
mittee meeting after.”” She added, ‘‘Set the 
beans to soak.” 
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LA} E AGAIN 


By MUNRO LEAF 


A Late-Again can think up and give 

you a million excuses for not getting to 

meals on time, but the very next time 

you know just when it is going to be 

Vv there—right! Lare again. What kind of 

a dawdling Late Agains do is hard to find 
out—but spending too much time wash- 
ing doesn’t make them /ate again. 


WERE You A LATE AGAIN THIS MONTH? 






















LADIES’ Ho 


Lavinia set the beans to soak. It 
fully warm, so she took off her dark 
and slipped into an old soft cotton 
sleeves and an almost daring neck, 
heard the door knocker sound its s¢ 
warning, she picked up the milk bij 
to answer. 

But it wasn’t the milkman; it we 
erend Mr. Sinclair, a little breathle 
had been running, except a mini 
run on Maple Street. 

Lavinia drew back and her fa 
pale suddenly. “I am sorry,” sh 
Mott is out; this is her night at D 

The Reverend Mr. Sinclair 
know,” he said. 

Lavinia had to open the 
he came in, and laid his hat on 
She made a gesture toward the 
they went in and he sat on the so 
little forward and looking at h 
The extraordinary brightness of } 
trasted sharply with the pallor of 

“Miss Brewster,”’ he began, “T 
thing to say to you which I wished 
out Miss Mott being present. Do 
self clear?” 

“Yes,” said Lavinia faintly. 

“Tt is not that I am a secretive ¢ 
handed man,” he went on firmly 
are times when only one person she 
what is said. This is one of them. | 
marry me, Miss Brewster? Will youn 
Lavinia?” . 

Her dark eyes widened and she 
him with shock. The color ebbed 
face until it looked transparent as fir 
lain. Her lips moved, but for a little 
sound came from them. 

He said, “‘I did not mean to undu 
my cause, but I cannot find it in) 
delay when I shall so soon be gon 
I love you.” 

For a moment a look of ecstasy 
Lavinia’s face. Her dark eyes wel 

CONTINUED ON PAGE II 
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Dad uses 


ma 570 dishes a month 


Junior uses 


720 dishes 


Sis uses 750 dishes 





uses 250 dishes 
Mom uses 770 dishes (and has to do everyone else’s, too!) 


ike the dishes disappear fast, too! 


You'll be tip-toeing out a lot faster yourself Plates, glasses, silverware, even pots and 

—when you get Lux Liquid to help you with pans—come sparkling clean, fast and easy. 

the 3500 dishes you do.a month. (With pots Just a teaspoonful does a dishpanful. And 

and pans included, that’s how many the when it comes to hands—Lux Liquid is Lux- 

average family uses.) mild. (That’s really mild!) This week, get 
Lux Liquid actually floats grease off. | Lux Liquid. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116 

her mouth soft, and the color was like May 
wine in her cheeks. One hand lifted toward 
him with an open palm, and she leaned for- 
ward in the Victorian armchair. The pale 
cotton lace of her collar shivered suddenly 
with her breathing. Then she let her hand fall. 

“While I cannot offer you riches,” he was 
saying in an eager voice, “‘I can offer you the 
best that is in me. With God’s grace, I should 
manage to make you comfortable and—and 
you would be always cherished.” 

Still Lavinia said nothing. In the silence, 
the sound of the cicadas was loud and brassy 
in the trees outside. 


The Reverend Mr. Sinclair kept his eyes 
on Lavinia and when he spoke his voice 
was rough. “Am I to understand you can- 
not— cannot care for me? I had hoped—I 
felt ——”’ 

Lavinia’s head was bent. “I care,’ she 
whispered. 

“Well, then, that settles everything.” 

She lifted her head and looked at him, her 
face glimmering in the shadowy room. “No,” 
she said, ‘tno, I am afraid not.” 

“You don’t surely mean —— 

““Yes,”’ she said. 

He flung his tawny head up and the eyes 
that were so impressive as he spoke God’s 


” 





word on Sunday from the golden-oak pulpit 
were even more impressive now. 

“You mean that you will not leave Miss 
Mott? Lavinia, marriage is a sacrament, 
ordained by God—for marriage one leaves 
father and mother and cleaves only to 
one ——” 

Lavinia seemed to steady herself by holding 
the furry plush arms of the chair. ‘“We have 
always . . . shared everything,” she said in a 
low, sad tone. 

“I fully realize,” he said earnestly, “that 
you and Miss Mott have been in this house 
together a long time. That you are very dear 
friends. But surely ——” 


Thrifty, nifty lunch with 
STARLAC-— the heart of milk 


STARLAC TUNA CHOWDER 


(makes 4 to 5 servings—approx. 5 cups) 
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| 
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| 1/2 cup finely sliced onion 
| 1/2 cup chopped celery 

| 2 tablespoons butter 

| 1 7-oz. can tuna fish, flaked 
| 1 quart liquid Instant Starlac 
| 2 tablespoons flour 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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1 teaspoon salt * dash pepper 


Lightly brown onions and celery in 
butter in large Saucepan. Remove 
from heat . . . add tuna fish. Add 
flour, salt and pepper to liquid In- 
stant Starlac. Beat with rotary beater 
until just blended. Add to tuna fish 
mixture. Cook heat until 
thoroughly heated. Do Not Boil. 


over low 


1956 by The Borden Company 


water and fat. 


Bordens STARLAC 


-the heart: of milk 
about 8¢ a quart 


Starlac brings you all the nutritious elements of milk, minus the 


It brings you the heart of milk—to build strong and healthy 
bodies with harder muscles, sturdier bones and sounder teeth. 


It tastes milk-sweet, milk-fresh. It mixes instantly, even in ice 
water. Grand for drinking! Grand ‘for cooking! Serve Borden’s 
Starlac morning, noon and night, 


See 
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Available in 5-qt. blue package; 3-qt. pre-measured red package; giant 12-qt. package. 

















LADIES’ Hq | 


Lavinia stood up, so slight, so|? 
nobody would ever guess the sti!) 
fine bones. “She would be lost Vf 
she said. ‘‘The years—the sharing | 
I leave her alone now?” 

“But surely someone else could 
live with her,” he said. 

A very small smile came on py 
“It has been arranged that | do 
potatoes,’ she said, “while she dj 
It is too late to begin again, too 

He could not move her, alth¢ 
desperately in earnest. He told he 
he had been, how much he neec 
happy they would be—at that she 
told her he had loved her from 
ment he saw her. 

But when he went away, |||) 
good-by without giving him even4 
It was only after he had gone 4 
Maple Street that she collapsed | 
stairway and sobbed so violent) 
began to talk aloud to the old # 
dim portraits on the wall, the p) 
sent from Florida. | 

“She took me in, she madea ho 
shared too much too long. I canno} 

She bathed her face and brush 
before Ella May got home. | 

“It was a fine meeting,” said 
“although I distrust that new M 





I think she has advanced idea 
tired. Is the milk hot?” 
They sat at the kitchen table s 
milk with butter and a sprinkle of 
“Now tomorrow it’s your day to$ 
Ella May, “‘but may I suggest lam} 
it is cheap this week. And there ar 
in canned peas at Schreiber’s.” 
Lavinia wrote down “lamb” an 
peas” ona pad. 
“Did you finish Bleak House?” 
May. 

“INO? 

“What a slow reader you are,” 
Ella May. “I thought you were 4 
chapter when I left. When I was if 
was the fastest reader in my class; 
tell you that?” 

“Yes, you did,” said Lavinia. 


She went upstairs and closed herd 
both had a feeling that a closed 
vented burglars. She looked arount 
room—it was the back room; § 
naturally, had her mother’s big 
room—and she saw the four-poste 
tufted spread and the dimity curtai 
woven rag rug. She went to the 
looked out, and the sky was very 
splashed with stars. 

She knelt and leaned her head on|} 
white sill and cried bitterly and a 
crying did not ease her; she stifled 
of her sobs so Ella May would not 

It was her turn to get breakfast in{ 
ing, so she crept down and got the ra 
and made the popovers and fried 
country ham. And they ate, as they ha} 
at the table under the kitchen win 
May didn’t notice that Lavinia at) 
nothing. 

When the postman blew his ae 
got up—it was her turn—and brow 
Christian Monthly and the Daily Cre}) 
the laundry bill. And a letter address 
from Green Bend. 

“What in the world is that?” as) 
May, adding comb honey to her last 








Ine,” said Lavinia, “well! The 
has been sold and the lawyer 
} dan old sign—the original old 
rreat-great-grandfather’s—and 
it? Historic value.” 
world would you want an old 
May was practical. 
t know,” said Lavinia vaguely, 
re. “It has a white deer on it, 
hankful Brewster.” 
this thing?”’ Ella May’s voice 
D. 
looking past her. “It’s an 
used. “The family name —— 
second wife took everything— 
use—we used to crack butter- 
—it was leaning against the old 
2 
are not making any sense,” 
“Do you feel feverish?” 
.” said Lavinia, “the day you 
_ Till go over and see,” she re- 


quch use,” said Ella May, “but 
sll go see. Might be something 
id want.” She added, “I heard 
everend Mr. Sinclair will be 
ek; the regular pastor is well 
xchange is over. What a pity!” 
said Lavinia softly. 
nd Mr. Sinclair did not appear 
“He was presumably packing. 
Lavinia put up the tomato pre- 
fomgeocs were richly ripe. Ella 
e g Bleak House aloud, and 
er bootee in pale blue. 
day Ella May did the flowers 
ospital, Lavinia drove over to 
. They were having chicken 
Ella May did the chicken, 
crust, and it was oven-ready 
h got home. 
ouse was quiet and warm, the 
glory in the kitchen. The leaves 
de down and Ella May pre- 
.Big spongyclouds bucketed 












































good to be prepared for any- 

a May. “Mother always said, 

han sorry.” 

‘out and looked up at the sky, 

r the edge of the horizon but 

ear them. Clouds piled along 
they were beaten with egg 


5 at home, she said, carrying the 
n d closing the door securely. 

ne about your trip,” said Ella 
sign,” said Lavinia breathlessly. 
’s in the barn. I'll show you.” 
he door they had just shut, and 






ck, Lavinia,” Ella May calted, 
i—feet wet -—”’ 

nt into the barn, sweet with the 
of hay. She took up her sign— 
lly very large—and she ran back 
vind was rising—once she almost 
around backward—but she made 
ng, brought the treasure into the 


vas definitely antique—it had 
gilt scroll was a dim color but the 
nkful Brewster was clearly legible 

hite deer nibbled a pink posy 


aid Lavinia, “‘isn’t it wonderful?” 
backed off. 

e—and old,” said Lavinia, wiping 

her fingers. 

old, all right,” said Ella May, 
th dirt.” 

an it up,” said Lavinia. “So nice 
et me have it—it is truly valuable, 
I didn’t have to pay a thing for it. 
eer was from the Brewster coat of 


look much like a deer if you ask 
Ella May coldly, ‘more like a 


the date will come up,” said 
en it will be quite perfect.” 

ould ever want it?” asked Ella 
old disreputable thing like that? 


aa in the world do you expect to do with 
it? 

Lavinia put one hand on the sign. ‘“‘Why,”’ 
she said ina faint voice, ““why, I thought it was— 
it was so nice to have something from my 
family—from so far off—you see I never got 
anything on account of grandpapa’s second 
marriage and all—I mean, no family pieces or 
silver—or anything. So I just thought this 
sign—well, it seemed a very nice thing to 
have.” 

“I can’t see what for,” said Ella May. 

Lavinia looked very shy all at once. “Well, 
I just thought,’ she said, hesitating, “that 
maybe we might—well, we might put it on 


Lig 
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It’s nourishing... 
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It’s so much fun... 
RE es 


the barn—just put it there, just as a—as a 
sort of memento of my family.” 

Ella May bounced into the middle of the 
kitchen. ‘Why, Lavinia, how ridiculous,” she 
said, “how simply ridiculous! After all, my 
dear, this is a Mort house! This isn’t a Brew- 
ster house! Certainly we couldn’t put a Brew- 
ster sign on a Mott barn. What in the world 
made you think we could?”’ She added, witha 
little laugh, “Of course you do live here. But 
it isa Mott house!” 

“T see,” said Lavinia. 

“If you want to keep it in the root cellar,” 
offered Ella May, ‘“‘we could move some jars 
and things.” 


ht as a bubble |! 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CREAM |* 


It’s fluffy-light . .. n° other pudding is so delightfully different! 
So easy to digest—never, never heavy. 


the fresh eggs-and-milk dessert that's not 
loaded with calories. 


and no other pudding can change its personality 
so easily—with toppings, sauces, flavorings. 
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“JT don’t think so,” said Lavinia. 

“Well,” said Ella May, “you made a long 
trip for nothing, that’s my opinion. Now it’s 
your turn to get supper, but I have to go to the 
corner store for some bicarbonate of soda. So 
hold it up half an hour, will you?” 

“Indeed you may have supper whenever it 
suits you,” said Lavinia in a very odd voice, 
emphasizing the “you” markedly. 

“Now don’t get huffy,” said Ella May 
briskly. “No reason to bother about a moldy 
old board.” 

When the door closed behind her, Lavinia 
rushed upstairs to her room. This room, so 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 
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so cure, so settled, had a wild wind 
-ti/curtains. 

yung her hands once, and once 
d it loud, but she stopped almost 
J, she had no time for tears. 

%/ her bag, her best bag with the 
eting sides. She put in a few 
white batiste nightgown, her 
‘bers, her ivory brush and comb, 


rialem beads (birthday from Ella 
‘he had cherished. She pulled on 


me down, the first big heavy 
{> bent her head and plunged into 
}/en an umbrella or her rubbers. 
tosh. 

was a wall of water. Her hat 
shoes squuushed. The carryall 
mees at every step and the sign 
artly every few minutes as the 









ie a ed 


rat. 
) the Brewsters and the only relic 
w went whacking along into the 
4 Lavinia was crying out loud to 
Jtters and whirling branches. 

end Mr. Sinclair was surprised 
Hiss knocker clanged. He was in 
¢ thesSunday-school room of the 
ad his shoes off, as his feet ached. 
0 put them on and ran to open 


> Lavinia and the carryall and the 
host swimming in water. She lifted 
/soggy roses on her hat streamed 
ver her drenched face. 

Jair,” she said in a pitiful voice, 
in?” 

end Mr. Sinclair asked no ques- 
s a man of God, but also a plain 
oped Lavinia up, sign and carry- 
nd all, and carried her in. 

, he said, “now, now, it is quite 






her fingers from the sign and laid 
on the walnut table. 
little fire,’ he said: “Come in.” 


Lavinia stood up very straight and she did 
not look pretty at all, she looked a little like a 
Greek maenad. 

“T must ask you,” she said, in a tight whis- 
pering tone, “if you had—if you had—a—a 
family thing—from my family ——” She made 
a gesture toward the sign. 

The Reverend Mr. Sinclair might not have 
been blamed for almost anything. For a 
maiden lady to turn up in the parson’s study 
on a wild stormy night carrying Thankful 
Brewster backed by a white deer could well 
have made him recoil. Nothing in his minis- 
terial experience could have prepared him for 
any such thing. And there was the carryall 
too. But Mr. Sinclair did not hesitate. 

“I should suggest,” he said tenderly, “that 
over the mantel in one’s home would be a 
most appropriate place for an historic item.” 

Quietly and in a ladylike manner, Lavinia 
fainted. 

They were married in Winnetka, Illinois, by 
a schoolmate of Mr. Sinclair’s. Lavinia took 
only enough time to buy a fresh lavender dress 
and a pair of slippers. Her others had shrunk 
so in the rain. If she looked a little pale, it 
became her dark hair and darker eyes. 

When they moved from parish to parish the 
Reverend Mr. Sinclair, grown portly and 
ruddy from Lavinia’s excellent cooking, al- 
ways made no bones about packing the sign 
with the rest of the luggage. “Relic of my 
wife’s family,” he would explain, “‘historic. 
She was a Brewster.” If he secretly thought the 
white deer resembled a horse remarkably, he 
never once said so. 

In time their union was blessed and two 
sons, although children of middle-aged parents, 
did very well, going to India and China as 
missionaries and having four children apiece. 

Ella May said that Lavinia was always a 
little weak in her mind, that after all she had 
done for her, giving her a home, devoting her- 
self—but one couldn’t expect gratitude, could 
one? She never would understand what had 
possessed Lavinia to fly off in the worst storm 
of the year. She had forgotten the sign. 

This should have ended the story, but it 
didn’t. For life has a way of keeping on 
happening. 

In due course of time, the Reverend Mr. 
Sinclair died of lung fever, contracted when he 





Ask 


by 


enever I point out an attractive 
an to my wife,’ says a man in our 
“she’s either too fat, too thin, or 
yed hair.” 


cept growing old and stay young. 


e difference between a poor cook 
good cook may be only a quarter 
d of butter. 


rt local justice of the peace varies 
sual advice to newlyweds. He tells 
, “Both of you get angry at the 
time, it’s healthier! Besides, it 
time.” 


) matter how well organized the 
shold, the extra coat hangers are 
/s in the closet where they aren’t 
-d. 


e only thing sadder than not being 
ent is not being a good parent. 


1usband has four explanations for 
happened to an object he lost: 

s wife used it. 

s Wife burned it up. 

5 Wife lost it. 

5 wife threw it away. 







Marcelene Cox 


Their furniture was Early Family. 


Marriage, like the best jelly, is made 
up of ingredients both ripe and under- 
ripe. 


A neighborhood woman tells how to 
find something misplaced by another 
person: ‘“‘Think of the last place you 
would hide it, go there and you’ll prob- 
ably find what you’re looking for.” 


A tool, to some men, is not just an 
implement with which to do a job; it is 
something alive that spits in your eye, 
kicks back, smashes your fingers—and 
gets up from the place where you lay it 
down and goes over to the other side of 
the yard to take a long winter’s nap. 


Given the least encouragement, 
gaiety in a child bubbles over as quickly 
as sirup at the boiling stage. 


If a woman lets the beds go unmade, 
the floors unscrubbed, very soon she 
comes to think little of not washing up 
the dishes; from that she comes next to 
not using a tray cloth and napkin, and, 
first thing you know, she won’t have 
flowers on the table. 





went out in a blizzard to pray with an elderly 
parishioner. 

Ella May Mott was gathered to her reward 
shortly thereafter from some unknown disease. 
She was buried in the Mott lot. 

The Mott house came up for sale. And was 
immediately bought, although nobody knew 
who had bought it until Miss Lavinia appeared 
with her trunks, a few boxes and a rather large 
flat package. 

Lavinia moved quietly into the Mott house, 
disturbing nothing, changing no piece of 
furniture. She tended it, carefully and gently, 
as Ella May would have wished. She even 
kept up the garden, although she was no gar- 


COTTON 65% 
LINEN 35 % 
woven boarder 


For really fast drying and long-lasting 
service—for the best value at lowest cost 
—nobody can make Kitchen Towels like 
Startex—because the Startex people have 
specialized in Kitchen Towels for 35 
years, supplying the homes of three gen- 
erations of American women. And now, 
famous Startex comes to you in these 





now! famous Startex 


comes to You in 


New informative labeling, attractively and color- 
fully designed—packages wrapped in sturdy 
VITAFILM to keep your new Startex Towels fresh 
and clean until the moment you put them to work 
in your kitchen — but still the same fine quality of 
kitchen towels that have won the award of approval 
from many millions of American women. 


The famous Startex COTTON-LINEN BLEND 
with fiber percentages printed on each 
package (above, at left). Look for new gold- 
color trade mark on bronze paper label. 


Startex ALL-COTTON “Wonder-Dri” towels 
with trade mark printed in pink on bronze 
paper label (above, at right). New color- 
ful stripes and borders. 
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dener, and the garden flourished. She could 
be seen in the long summer twilights with her 
garden hat pinned firmly to her still dark hair 
and her slender spare figure neatly garbed in 
a coverall as she pruned the roses and weeded 
the delphinium. 

The only change was a strange one. 

Miss Lavinia had a sign put up between 
the front windows and back of the creaky 
porch swing. It was an old sign, faded, but 
one could still see a white deer nibbling a 
pink posy, and still read the name, Thankful 
Brewster. 

And in time, all the neighbors called it the 
Mott-Brewster house! END 
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ALL COTTON 
LARGE SIZE 
20 inches wide 






lovely new packages—so easy to select 
when you're shopping in a hurry! Pick 
up two or three packages today—you’ll 
be amazed and delighted how much 
Startex speeds up and lightens your 
kitchen chores. And remember — your 
surest guide to quality kitchen towels is 
always the name STARTEX. 


Look for this Trade Mark on packaged Startex Towels 
—Startex Towelings — Startex “Decorator” prints — 
beautiful Startex Hand Printed Kitchen Towels and 
Table Cloths—at leading stores everywhere....Startex 
Mills, 55 Worth Street, New York. 
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For a buffet supper, 
try beef curry, 

which can be prepared 
ahead of time. 

Barley, salad and 
deviled bread sticks 
keep it company, 
and a light 

dessert follows. 





STUART 





By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 
Appetizers that are attractive to look at 


and delicious to taste set the mood for the evening. 

' good but not too highly seasoned curry answers all buffet- 
party requirements. Easy, popular, it can be made in advance. 
So curry it is. We’ll settle for a three-boy curry—which means only 
three condiments, but very important ones they are. This will be a 
beef curry with some unusual touches. But I’d better start at the 
beginning of the meal. Since there will be no first course, we can 
splurge a little with the hors d’oeuvres and have three different 
appetizers, two cold and one hot. The cold will be stuffed cucum- 
ber slices, and celery filled with a sardine mixture. The cucumber 
stuffing is made with cream cheese, chili sauce, pimiento, paprika, 
and so on, and is pink in color—very pretty—and the celery is 
sprinkled with chopped chives. Sardines make a delicious filling, 
but when mashed they leave something to be desired in the looks 
department, and the chives will fix that. Little ball-shaped clam 
croquettes will be the hot hors d’oeuvres. They can be fried in 

advance and heated in the oven before serving. 
The main ingredients of the beef curry are squares of raw beef, 
sliced mushrooms, seedless raisins and CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 








rresh idea for breakfast! 


..this fresh cream cheese on 









® Lots of folks love the cool cream- Try it for a change tomorrow morn- 
iness of Philadelphia Brand Cream ing. Just be sure to get genuine 
Cheese on breakfast toast...orrolls | Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese... 
or muffins ... with or without jam. marked with the famous red Kraft K. 

Its fresh flavor perks up a sleepy The cream cheese that tastes richer, 
appetite. And this famouscream cheese fresher, better than all the rest... with 
is so wholesome...supplies vitamin the special goodness nobody has ever 
A and other fine dairy food values. beenable to copy. Made only by Kraft. 


mday Special 


n some genuine Philadelphia 
1 Cream Cheese with a little 
and whip it up fluffy with a 
Serve it on waffles with straw- 
preserves. That fresh, creamy 
less melting into the hot waffles 
lly delicious! 


SEE KRAFT TV THEATRE 
Wed. nights NBC 


TV's most famous dramatic series 
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America’s 
Favorite 
Aunt 


“Wonderful wife I've got... 





He’s spooning honey on Aunt Jemima- Buckwheats. How long since you ha 


You can be that wonderful wife tomorrow. 
In just about six minutes you can put a fra- 
grant stack of Aunt Jemima Buckwheats 
before a very appreciative audience. 

A package of Aunt Jemima Buckwheat 
Mix, some milk and a hot griddle are all it 
takes to be the heroine of this winter story. 
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Aunt Jemima Buckwheats are the kind 
men want—actually long for. 

They’re true buckwheats with that real 
buckwheat tang. Golden brown in color, 
tender to the fork—unmistakably very spe- 
cial. Isn’t it about time you had some 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheats at your house? 



















‘bupheir texture adds so much to 
ar) they are available in many 
rocer doesn’t carry them, prob- 
» lder them for you or tell you 
| them yourself. Prepare the 


>) For condiments we'll have the 
hutney, chopped nuts and 
ooked eggs. Usually rice is 
'y, and very good it is, but this 
substitute barley. We seldom 
sey except in soup, which is un- 
hewy texture and very special 
a perfect accompaniment for 
amed dish. I’m combining it 





Ci 


J alad of cauliflower and julienne 
iench dressing will look pretty 


st, Worcestershire sauce and gar- 
‘in a slow oven and you really 


D CUCUMBER SLICES 


3 short cucumbers, leaving on 
> green skin. Cut off ends and 
yrs with an apple corer. Cover 
ls and water and put in refriger- 
Jto a smooth paste 6 ounces 
, %4 cup cream, 4 tablespoons 
, 2 canned pimientos, mashed, 
chili sauce, 1 teaspoon lemon 
spoon sugar, and salt to taste. 
spoons unflavored gelatin in 3 
eold water and dissolve over 
. Stir gelatin briskly into cheese 
in cucumbers and run a twisted 
per towel through centers to 
ure. Fill with the cheese, insert- 
nife as you go along to remove 
Wrap each cucumber separately 
aper and store in refrigerator. 
be done in advance to allow the 
xelatin to harden. To serve, cut 
30ut 14” thick. 












E FILLING FOR CELERY 


from one 334-ounce can skinless 
s sardines and mash with a fork. 
poon lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 
ire sauce, 3 tablespoons mayon- 
poon prepared mustard, 1% tea- 
salt and a pinch of sugar. Cut 
s into bite-size pieces for stuffing 
ice water. Not too long before 
e—say 2 hours—drain celery, 
ind fill with sardine mixture. 
ng with chopped chives or pars- 


APED CLAM CROQUETTES 


ighly one 1014-ounce can minced 
pieces should be quite small and 
ve to do a little extra chopping. 
saucepan melt 5 tablespoons 
argarine, blend in 6 tablespoons 
‘it cook a minute. Remove from 
cup milk, | package chicken- 
vder or 1 bouillon cube, 5 squirts 
sauce and a small clove garlic, 
i clams, stir well from the bottom 
stirring constantly, until thick 
After it boils, continue to cook a 
nutes. This will be a very thick 
it must be. When cool, put in 
I suggest doing this much two 
ance because the mixture must 
| and stiff. To make croquettes, 
mall piece and roll it into a ball 
er than a hickory nut. These 
affairs, so don’t make them too 
ach ball in beaten raw egg, then 
bread crumbs until well coated. 
> fried near the last minute and 
they can be fried ahead of time 
1 bef re serving. Have plenty of 


hot fat in your frying pan and be sure the 
Croquettes are cold when you begin frying 
them. To serve, spear with toothpicks. 


BEEF CURRY 


Get 314 pounds top round or top sirloin and 
cut it into bite-size pieces. Mix 1 cup flour 
with 2 tablespoons and 1 teaspoon curry 
powder. This makes a reasonably mild curry; 
if you like it very hot, add more curry 
powder. Dredge meat thoroughly in flour 
and curry powder and shake it a little in a 
wire sieve so that not too much flour clings. 
In a deep skillet or Dutch oven melt yy 
pound butter or margarine, add 3 cloves 
garlic; minced, and brown meat, stirring 
often. When all meat is browned, add 4 cups 
water, | cup seedless raisins, 2 peeled, cored 
and chopped cooking apples, 1 cup chopped 
onion and, if available, | cup water chest- 
nuts, drained and sliced. Cover, lower heat 
and cook until meat is tender, about | hour. 
Don’t overcook or meat will fall to pieces. 
Add salt and freshly ground pepper to taste, 
2 pounds sliced fresh mushrooms, and re- 
move from heat. The mushrooms will get 
plenty of cooking when the curry is reheated. 
It can be reheated on top of the range or in 
the oven and served in a casserole or chafing 
dish. 

Condiments : In separate small bowls have 
chutney, chopped hard-cooked eggs, and pe- 
cans or walnuts cut into small pieces. Use 4 
eggs and | cup of nuts. 


BARLEY AND GREEN PEPPER 


Bring a large kettle of salted water to a boil 
and add 2 cups barley. Cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until barley is tender but not 
mushy. Drain into a colander and rinse thor- 
oughly with hot water. Chop 4 green peppers 
fairly coarse, toss these with the barley and 
keep hot in colander over slowly boiling 
water. To serve, transfer to low casserole or 
serving dish, pour some melted butter over 
it and sprinkle with paprika. 


BEET-AND-CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


Separate | large or 2 small heads cauliflower 
into flowerets—not too small—and cook in 
boiling salted water until barely tender. It 
should retain some crispness. Cool and put 
in refrigerator. Drain 2 No. 2 cans julienne 
beets and let them marinate in French 
dressing several hours. If possible, arrange 
this salad on a round platter rather than in 
a bowl. Put the beets in the middle, mound- 
ing them, and surround them with the cau- 
liflower. Garnish with water cress or otber 
salad greens and pour a little more French 
dressing over the beets and a lot over the 
cauliflower. I like to add a little finely 
chopped onion to the dressing, but that’s up 
to you. 


DEVILED BREAD STICKS 


You can buy packaged Italian bread sticks 
in the grocery store. Melt 74 stick butter or 
margarine in a skillet with 2 cloves garlic, 
finely minced, 3 tablespoons Worcestershire 
sauce and | scant teaspoon salt. Turn heat 
low; fill bottom of skillet with bread sticks 
and turn them quickly so they will be coated 
on all sides. After they are coated they can 
be stacked to make room for more bread 
sticks. Sauté 2 or 3 minutes, turning them 
constantly with a pancake turner or wide 
spatula. Transfer to a cooky sheet—don’t 
stack them—and put them in oven turned 
as low as possible for about 45 minutes, or 
until crisp and completely dry. This amount 
of sauce will do 24 sticks. The bread sticks 
are a wonderful accompaniment to soup— 
try it sometime. 


SLICED ORANGES WITH 
GINGER AND DATES 


Allow 1 large seedless orange to each serving. 
With a sharp knife cut rind from oranges, 
being careful to remove all the white outer 
skin. Cut on either side of each section and 
remove them as neatly as possible. Squeeze 
the juice left in the pulp into a small bowl. 
To this orange juice—it won't be much— 
add | cup frozen pineapple juice, undiluted. 
This will have a very tart taste and should 
be sweetened. Into the juice put 14 cup 
chopped crystallized ginger and | cup dates 
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Now—Satisfy Your 


‘COFFEE HUNGER’ 
with NESCAFE 


—+tastier coffee made the modern way! 


This is coffee to linger over! You see, Nescafé is all 
choice coffee, the very cream of coffees. The rich, an 
: o : ra 
mellow kind of coffee that gives you a warm, good-to- ; 
be-alive feeling! Especially when you make it this way: 3 oer Vs 


Recipe for Tastier Coffee 


For each cup of coffee, put a teaspoonful of Nescafé 
(more or less, depending on strength wanted) and a 
coffee cupful of boiling water into your coffee maker. 
Cover for a moment to get extra aroma and flavor. 


Ma aoa 





© 1956 The Nestlé Company, Inc. 


When youte hungry for tastier coffee, try Nescafe 
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Mary God.» we 


how to get ready 


for a fun-filled trip 


“Pack in layers that are easy to lift 
out and put back without repacking, 
says Mary Gordon, TWA’s Travel Advisor. 


“Fly TWA to Europe,’ says Mary Gor- 
don, “and see London, Paris—as many 
as 17 cities for the fare to Rome.” 


Mary Gordon, TWA Travel. Advisor, Dept. J-3-6 


Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 





how to pack in a third the usual space. 


travel agent, or mail the coupon below. 













Please send me the 
following free information: Name 
() Basic Travel Wardrobes, PLEASE PRINT 
Address 
[] Skyliner Tours to Europe 
(] Budget Tours to Phoenix, ve 3 
Disneyland and Las Vegas City _Zone State 








(] ‘‘Time Pay Plan”’ 


| including packing tips 


(| Airline Careers 


ee Fly the finest 


a riy 2A 


60 items in one suitcase? Impossible, you 
say! Not when you follow Mary Gordon’s 
packing tips. Her “Basic Travel Wardrobes” 
booklet tells you what to wear, what to take, 


Time and budget limited? Let Mary Gordon 
help you plan an exciting, fun-filled trip that 
” seems to stretch vacation time, yet costs less. 
Best of all, you can leave today on TWA’s 
“Time Pay Plan.” Pay 10% down 
balance in up to 20 monthly installments. 


+ ee the 


Going to Europe? If you have custom or 
currency problems, look for a TWA ground 
hostess when you land. Her friendly help will 
make you feel at home in any country. For 


more information, visit your local TWA office, 


cut into long slivers. Arrange orange sections 
on dessert plates in a circle, leaving a hole 
in the center. Let the sections overlap a little 
in making the ring. Put some pieces of 
ginger and dates in the center and spoon the 
rest with the juice over the oranges. If you 
like, pour a little curagao or kirsch over each 
serving. 


Service: The mechanics of producing this 
meal are quite simple. Everything at all com- 
plicated is a beforehand job, and if you use 
this advantage you should have no last-minute 
problems. For a party of this size, with so 


ANOTHER SKY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66 


half-dozen times or so, and none the worse. 
But Annis lay still. One foot was pointing heel 
where toes should be, and her face had turned 
yellow as cream. Her eyes blazed up at me, 
more black than blue. 

““My leg is broken,” said she, and so it was. 

People came suddenly. Zenas, who was her 
brother. Then her father, Able Profitt, and 
the hired men with him. They fetched her into 
the house, and laid her down on the spare- 
chamber bed. Aunt Salvatia, her mother, took 
charge, gentle, unflustered, competent, no sign 
of sentiment in her even when she must tend 
an injured child. Also Grandmarm French 
stood handy, with her long years of experi- 
ence, and my own black Fliss to heat water, 
tear bandages, and such. Uncle Able rode for 
the surgeon, Zenas brought wood and laid a 
bedroom fire. There wasn’t a thing in the 
world for me to do. 

After a little while I went upstairs into 
Annis’ room where the big chests stood open, 
halfway packed with clothes and household 
gear, far above ordinary provision for a bride. 
And this because she was marrying a mis- 
sionary, sailing away with him to the Sand- 
wich Islands, never to return. Even her wed- 
ding wouldn’t take place at 
home, due to Mr. Cushing’s 
engagements. He was a 
noted preacher for one so 
young, and a champion 
money raiser, harvesting 
dollars everywhere he 
spoke; and the mission 
everlastingly in need of 
cash. Wherefore my uncle 
planned to conduct his 
daughter to New Haven, 
and there deliver her into a 
husband’s arms. Bride and 
groom were to have taken ship the day after 
the ceremony. But what would happen now? 

The remorse I felt could never be described. 
Tears welled up in a flood, a tidal wave. I wept 
till I was dry and hiccuppy. Wished I could 
suffer for her, even die, and there’s the truth. 

And yet, that very night, I dreamed I went 
to New Haven instead of Annis. He came to 
meet the coach and saw me stepping down. I 
wore her cashmere shawl, her quilted hood 
with its deep brim that hid my face. 

““My blessed bride,”’ says he. 

“She couldn’t come,” says I, lifting up my 
head to let him see. 

Not the least atom of difference in his smile. 
His eyes plunged deep in mine, his hands 
reached out. ““Then you must take her place,” 
he said to me. 


i woke in the darkness before dawn, and 
watched it vanish bit by bit, as the room grayed 
with the tardy daylight of November. Ger up, 
thought I. Go see how Annis is. Thought it but 
made no move. Downstairs there’d be guilt 
and regrets again, Annis’ suffering to face, and 
her forgiving smiles. Sooner stay here and 
never get up. The feather bed was warm, a 
secret nest, a place to hide. I tucked my head 
into the pillow, and hugged my knees, curled 
up as tight as a caterpillar in the cocoon. 

The bedroom door opened, and Fliss came 
in: a West India Negress, very old. Felicia 
her real name. My mother’s nurse, then mine, 
and nowadays a queer mishmash of servant, 
friend, and bridge to an orphaned past. *Twas 
mostly from her I learned of my beginnings, 


“selected. 


The aim of education is not 
to add to the sum of human 
knowledge. Its purpose is 
to open the mind and not 
fill it, as we would an ash 
can or even a golden bowl. 

CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
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many dishes involved, I arrange { 
the dining table, which proyid 
space for convenience and attract} 
a centerpiece a combination of 
vegetables is pretty and colorful- 
expensive than flowers and it’s ¢ 
are planning to seat people at 
forget that you can buy round top. 
card tables. They come in differe 
of them large enough to acco 
people. These boons to the hos 
pensive and they fold in the r 
makes them easy to store in a 
parties. 


how in Jamaica my father met 4 
ma, she being half Yankee, 


Fliss brought clean undercl 
and a jug of hot water. “Time 
Quincy. No use to lie there pi 
wickedness.” 

“It was an accident,” said I. 

“To be sure it was. And you’ 
sure. But the heart knows its 
she replied. 


That afternoon Annis, pale, pi 
pretty as a white rose, asked me to\ 
ter to Mr. Cushing. 

““You’ve got the use of your h 

But Annis claimed she wa 
rather you wrote for me, if you 
Her smile was tender, her blue g: 
deep. ‘‘Dear Friend,” was the 


“Dear Friend,” I wrote, and w 
“There has been a sad 
paused. ““We mustn’t say how it] 
Just set down a fall on the ice.” 
“Quincy knocked me down o 
and broke my leg,” I wrote. Bui 
. adding in pi 
didn’t go to do 
Cushing.” 
Annis’ voi 
as passionless ¢ 
snow water. Hi 
be God’s will, 
loveth, He chas 
every cloud 
its silver li 
how dark it low 


head. : 
I set down eat 
sweet word 


mercy!—didn’t I ache to be writ 
letter, very different from this one 
full and overflowing with love an 
anger at such bad luck, and bi 
postpone the mystic joys of wedd 

“Tell him it is my earnest wis! 
sail according to plan. His task is 
and I trust him to obey the voice of 

I lifted my pen from the paper t 
composed face. Here truly were s 
character and unflinching piety. Oh, 
me, my love! 1 would have writ. Bi 
had not come? When you refuse a 
can’t lose it, flitted across my mind. 

“That’s all, I guess, except to say J 
he goes, to the uttermost ends of thee 
prayers will follow and my fond affect 
when with God’s grace I am well am 
again I shall join him.” 

Wasn’t this a master stroke? I'd 
know. As if whilst setting him free \ 
hand, she had bound him tight witht 
For a tiny moment, then, I seeme 
Annis with clearer eyes. A real smai 
knew what she wanted, meant to ha\ 
Wore her mild temper like a velvet elt 
as a general thing got her own way. I 
bered the fuss and commotion there! 
when she cast in her lot with one bt 
perpetual exile; how steadily and sere 
had held out, with never a lifted ¥ 
tempery word, but in the end—OA, 
thought I, blessed are the meek. 

“Tl sign for myself,” she said; 4 
smile hovered about her lips. “Seem 
a pity you weren’t the one, @uincy.” 


| 

































bd lying up with a broken leg. | 
anything else to do.” 

ot what I meant, dear. I meant 
had been you Mr. Cushing asked 


>s fell, but not before I realized she 
all the time, had only been pre- 


x | me to say. | took the letter back 
idit. “If that’s all for now ——”’ 

it. I want you to smooth the bed 
y hair.” 

-| Fliss in.” 

have that black woman touching 


Hi! head turned on the pillow wearily. 
s't hurts me so.”’ And she, so proud 
1\) gave a small, fretful whimper that 
making me call to mind that all 
as thanks to me alone. “Build up 
incy. It’s cold here. Such a dark 
such a dreary day. I hate Novem- 
hi2 winter altogether. I wish “twas 
rain, don’t you?” 

* said, loud and cross. “I don’t.” 

ynt summers yet to come, but I 


2| and forgotten, | said in my mind. 
e forgotten, my heart replied. 


# ripe. I came outdoors towards six 
such a morning and stopped to 
amon rosebush by the back steps. 
d a half-open rose for the top but- 
my wrapper, and went across the 
e berry patch on the side hill. I had 
‘at barefoot, and the grass tickled my 
suited me to a f right then and there. 
| a dandelion stem and blew at the 
scattering feathered arrows in the 
ymany years before I marry?” 

the answer came. 

be twenty in two more years, knock- 
e gates of spinsterhood; still, there 
5, already at that age and not a mite 
0 why should I? 


, 


e is Quincy French, single is my 
tion, 

d handsome be the man who makes 
2 alteration.” 


nd uncaring and cheerful I sang out. 
June sun warm across my shoulders 
glad to be alive. Strawberries were 
an garnets and busting with juice. 
o for myself and one for the pail at 
idless that aunt wanted shortcakes 
fast. 

gers were long and brown and thin. 
1 all over and too tall, no help for it. 
shed I’d been made different, small 
and sweetly curved like Annis. Yet 
her hand didn’t wish anything of the 
mely I well might be, but humble I 
;: Hold the head high, my motto, for 
ain a person lacking a good conceit 
f is nothing and nobody. 


yuld not be Annis, for I was Quincy. 
sariston Great House that old Squire, 
father, had erected at the turn of the 
and I had heired it since, along with 
Yperties, making me well off for a 
inster. All were presently managed 
Profitt, husband to Aunt Salvatia, 
Grandmarm French’s daughter, 
ot Squire’s. My uncle was smart in 
and if his own affairs prospered 
h mine, then so much better for the 
nd for my dear Annis. Profitts had 
ip from the village after Squire’s 
sensible step, and no one’s fault if | 
feel like guest instead of host, re- 
ith curtsies and gratitude what al- 
onged to me. 
| faintly recall an earlier life, the way 
slides from the waking consciousness 
t wholly gone. Lucie, who was my 
Who had brown curls, brown eyes, a 
each cheek. Who loved to laugh and 
d sing. Color and music and gaiety 
h her; even in chilly Boston she 
2m. 





_Once I wore a ribbon round my hair. I had 
silk hose, kid slippers, stiff-starched petticoats 
under a frock cut down from one of Lucie’s. 
It was dark of the afternoon in wintertime. 
Snowflakes hit the windowpanes and the fire 
sputtered. Someone had hoisted me onto the 
table to sing. I smelled hot chocolate and hot 
buttered toast. Lucie lighted candles on the 
mantelpiece. A lace ruffle fell back when her 
hand was raised, showing her white, round 
arm. A man with a sharp, pale face and danc- 
ing eyes leaned on a chair back, watching her. 
His name was Mr. Brick. 

I saw her smile at him, and then at me. 

‘Come along, Quincy, don’t be coy. I'll sing 
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Flavor the reason. Fush notival flavor 

mo Hho MNOMGONNL COM snoateh. Uoull find 
Allsweet's Hw ow the whole family Loves... 
for spreading, flavoring, cooking. 


with you.’ But soon as Lucie started, no one 
knew if I joined in or not. 


“Lavender’s blue, Dilly-dally, 
Lavender’s green, 
When I am king, Dilly-dally, 
You shall be queen.” 


My father had died, I guess, a year before. 
We lived in a different house. I remember a 
luster tea set, pink and gilt, and a brocaded 
footstool. There were squirrels on the Com- 
mon and a goose that chased me once. But 
Fliss was there, spryer in those days, to drive 
it off. And then one day Mr. Brick came with 





ibe} h ae fy | 


“Tor sowe, your family bettin 
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a carriage and pair, and Lucie went away. She 
wore a hat trimmed with cocks’ feathers, and 
a crimson cloak, and she was crying. She had 
always laughed, before. 

“How can I leave her, Charles? She’s so 
little.” 

Mr. Brick took snuff, then jerked up his 
head to sneeze. ‘““No brats, me dear. Make up 
your mind which one of us it’s to be.” 

Lucie kneeled down in front of me. She 
took my hands in hers, squeezing them tight. 
“Quincy, youre a big girl now.” 

““Yes’m,”’ said I. 

“Squire French is coming for you. You'll be 
all right with the old folks, you’ll have Fliss, 
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too, and the best of care, and a godly up- 
bringing. But I—I can’t, I won't! I want 
Oh, you’re too little to understand.” 

A big girl, or a little, which was true? I saw 
her eyes afloat with crystal tears. She gave me 
one last salty-tasting kiss. “‘Remember me,” 
she whispered, and was gone. Then there was 
Squire and Sariston and a new, different life. 

The robin chirruped on his maple branch. 
My pail brimmed over with berries. I looked 
at brown, thin, grown-up hands, and knew 
that it was my own voice I heard, though sing- 
ing Lucie’s song. Never her voice again, for 
she had died of the smallpox away in London 
when I was ten years old, her own age twenty- 









make ironing faster and 


aed 


1. Iron without sprinkling— 





2. Press like a tailor without 


eight, and she at that time under the protec- 
tion of a titled gentleman. A sinner without 
doubt, although my mother. I had been taught 
to forget her. But never to forget the strain of 
wantonness I might inherit. And lucky for me 
(they said) I grew up plain, for beauty knows 
temptations that the ugly never meet. Good 
looks had been her downfall, poor lost soul— 
yet Fliss will stubbornly insist she had a loving 
heart, and scattered happiness with lavish 
hands. What’s goodness and what’s badness, 
who’s to judge? 

“Swee-sweet,” the robin sang, waiting its 
turn at the berry patch. You shall have your 
chance, thought I, singing right back at him: 


New, improved features of G-E Steam and Dry Iron 


FILL HERE 


WATER 
RESERVOIR 


AT A TIME, FALLS 
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“Tf it should hap, Dilly-dally, 
If it should chance, 
We will be gay, Dilly-dally, 
We will both dance.” 


Another voice joined mine, a man’s loud, 
vibrant voice, picking up words and tune so 
easily it seemed there had been two of us from 
the start, and took me a minute even to be 
surprised. 

I turned to see him coming down through 
the birch wood, striding dark and sturdy 
amongst the slim white trunks and twinkling 
leaves of early summer. He had a knapsack 
over one shoulder, a Bible underneath his 
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LADIES’ HOME 


arm. His hat was pushed far bag} 
brown hair with chestnut glints, Pe 
pearled his forehead. He brought wi 
atmosphere vigorous, sweaty, happy 
from shadow into full sunlight, and 
me. 

A stranger, yet not strange, but 
and instantly recognized, as if a long 
friend at length arrived. My a 
wavered, my heartbeats dragged, m 
felt as hollow as last year’s gourd, 
loved, that loved not at first sight? 
far and away too green to make the g 
and hadn’t any notion what ailed me 

“T am William Cushing,” said he, 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

Even as he spoke, I’d guessed who 
be: the preacher and missionary ¢ 
rive that day, and make headqua: ter 
whilst holding meetings in the yj 
he hadn’t been looked for afoot, 4 


from Amherst way. 

Mr. Cushing pulled out a pocket 
first mopped his face, then dusted pol} 
his pantaloons. ““You have a pretty y¢ 
said. “I wish that it had been lifted ina 


Bu nevertheless he had joined) 
enough. Men, I suppose, ever since 
time, still eat the apple and deny the 
started to rise, then squatted doy 
recollecting my bare feet. Wished I hal 
ings and slippers on, a proper frock, | 
hair brushed, but too late now. 
“Is this the Profitt place?” he y 
know. 
“French place,”’ said I. 
“T thought that Deacon Profitt 
“Well, he lives here,”’ I admitted. 
“Quincee-ee,” came trilling through 
“You hustle yourself down here.” — 
Seemed that I had to go, barefoot 
Maybe if I scooched over a little 
wouldn’t notice my toes peep out unj 
petticoats. I felt every inch of height as 
up, a regular beanpole. But his regard fZ 
on my ruby-crowned pail. 
“May I have one, please?” 
“Pray help yourself.” 
His fingers brushed my knuckles 
reached. He took a berry, then anoth 
“Your name is Quincy?’ 
“Yes, sir. Quincy French.” 
“Tt sounds like a boy’s name.” 
“It was my a's. e ; 
“Then you’re ——” He broke it 0 
ate another strawberry. 
Side by side we crossed the grass, | 
instead of dewy; side by side went ta 
the cinnamon roses, the sleeping cat, al 
hot, oveny smell of Fliss’ shortcakes. 


The Sandwich Islands since the daj 
time have lain like gems on the vast, 1) 
bosom of the Pacific. Rocky headlands, 
sands, the ceaseless curl and splash ¢ 
waves, palm trees, thatched huts and] 
skinned savages, doomed heathen 0 
perishing thousands, tens of thousands 
or even more. Yet it is true until that 
had not spent five minutes’ thought on 
Nor nothing farther from my mind than 
ing missionary. I planned to live in 
House all my life, wedded and bedded 
neath that roof, and coffined in due time 
then met Mr. Cushing and in a twinkli 
was changed, and I perceived a larger dest 
or thought I did. Eighteen years ol 
young, ignorant age, so young, so uniafo 
it supposes that when one loves, then 
bound to do. 

Annis wasn’t home. She had gone ¢ 
Hartford, visiting, and wouldn’t return V 
a week or more. A great long endless w 
felt a smile rising which I didn’t care to 
back to its source. Gave my hair one 
slick and ran downstairs. 

And thus began my happy days. 
First gem garnered was when Mr. 
walked behind me to the table. “You 
still smells of strawberries,”’ he said. 

What wonder that I had small appeti 
shortcake. Ate too many out on the | 
thought. How long it felt since I had da’ 
across the yard blowing seed puffs to lea 
fate. Two years before I married? Whi 
dandelions know? 
































weilother times to come. “Good 
ot |nd “Good morning,” with eyes 
| hd the accidental bump of hands 


yubt, his foot pressing close on 
2 sat side by side at the supper 
n I stole a glance and saw his 


se with Able Profitt, I feared 
oy I felt had gone unshared. 
brought me a sack of comfits 
e. And once gave me a knot of 
e them still, although no longer 
d and fragrant, pressed in my 
re says, “I am the rose of Sharon, 
y | the valleys.” 

and pledged missionary, sol- 
: ed to the ransom of heathen 
n¢much time for loverly dalliance 
acied. Therefore I took my crumbs 
ei) heart; cherished each word and 
«nce. For love makes do with 
| i nust. 
: d ayer meeting at Sariston church 
a | Mr. Cushing preached a power- 
». Surely the isles shall wait for 
e His voice rang trumpet-loud, 
slands rose up entire and real 
ariston meetinghouse, with all 


i/ trudge,” uncle said. 
in the right company. I hoped 
Miss Quincy—with your per- 


sis first avowal of a particular in- 
|»penly for all ears and all behold- 
a doubt more was implied than 
‘al of his suit waited on the an- 
“reement that if asked for, I would 
+n so far away, even forever. Then 
get the homestead popped into 
it again, a matter of no impor- 


3 up to her,”’ uncle said at length. 
ng turned to me. “It won’t tire 


yoodness! When I’d go on wings. 
eves,” was all I found to say, the 
al lagging behind the heart. 

e arm in arm, and matching step 
e followed a footpath close 
oad. We spoke about the stars. 
named off various constellations; 
t of them, I knew a few. 

ame stars shine in the Islands?” 


gether the same, but all are His. 
1 Heavens, a shining frame, Their 
al proclaim.” 

more than just frame,” said I. 
themselves. Stars make the earth 
_as tiny as one pinhead in a cush- 
ther times, it’s so big. Like when 
tonight about the Islands, how 
ling month on menth only to get 
ound terrible far away.” 
reckoning,” he answered. “‘Not by 
here too far for Him, if there’s a 
to be snatched from the burning.” 
a long ways to go all alone, and 
nt from home and friends.” 


[ hoped not to be alone? If there 
cts of a dear companion by my 
le friend and partner? Not one 
wo in devout and blessed com- 
Ou are a girl—a woman. You can 
her one of your softer sex could 
mg separation from friends and 
lazardous voyage, and rough liv- 
ids, privations, perhaps dan- 


g all others,’ I broke in. “Oh, 
I—I mean, she would—I mean 


” 


} ——_ 
dear child a 

ning blazed overhead, and for a 
vy his round brown face so plain, 
at it had been stamped right on 
hen with a roar the rain began, 
drops, but solid white sheets of 
| we sheltered under a maple tree 
leaf was as if turned into a water 
n he tried to shield me in his arms. 





Our bodies Strained together, and I felt his 
wet lips, warm on my cold, wet forehead. 

Then we were scurrying along the lane to- 
ward the pale yellow oblongs of kitchen win- 
dows, and bursting in by the back door, all 
blown and draggled and SOPpy aS we were. ... 
And there stood Annis home from Hartford 
unexpected. Stood there smiling, dry and crisp 
and tidy. 

She had been starting off for bed, and held a 
candle in one hand, lifting it high in its tall 
pewter stick. Light showered down on her. 
Mr. Cushing took a step forrard. I felt him g0, 
knew the exact moment my hand slipped out 
of his—cold as a toad, it was. Seemed as he 





Fig 


left my side I felt the actual rip and tear of 
parting, not for brief separation, but forever. 
He had left me, he had gone, and all that hap- 
pened afterwards was no surprise to me. 


Mr. Obed Pingree had requested a private 
interview with Miss French—with me, that is 
to say. 

I sat polite and stiff on a satinwood chair, 
my hands folded in my lap, eyes lowered, toes 
genteelly turned, peeping beneath the scal- 
loped edging of my second-best gown. My 
aspect was attentive, my mien docile, my 
heart part way rebellious and part titivated, for 
I had come to hear a proposal of marriage, a 
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matter sure to hold some interest for a young 
lady, whatever the circumstances. Surprising 
and unlikely ones in this case, but Aunt 
Salvatia bid me listen, and I would have, 
anyway. 

Time had moved on. This was late summer 
of another year. Annis could walk again as 
good as new. Once more her trunks were 
packed for the long journey overseas, where 
true to promise she was following Mr. Cush- 
ing, so their marriage could take place. Some 
say that a postponed wedding is unlucky, but 
Annis showed no qualms, even when chancy 
South Sea mails brought no acknowledgment 
of her plans. 
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Mission policy forbade dispatch of un- 
married females to the foreign field. A pro- 
longed correspondence on this subject had 
ensued between Annis and the Boston board; 
then Mr. Pingree arrived to convince her in 
person—and stayed to make arrangements 
for her sailing with this year’s group. An 
outcome, I may say, without much element 
of surprise once he set eyes on her. But PIl 
admit that the suggestion following it took 
me quite unawares. 

My companion cleared his throat. ““You’ve 
been told, Miss French, what my—ah—propo- 
sition is.”’ 

“Not entirely, sir.” 
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Mr. Pingree had small, shrewd eyes, not 
unkindly; and smooth, tight skin encasing 
flesh that was both firm and fat. I could look 
past him into the hallway where the big mirror 
hung. And I saw both our figgers reflected 
there, not true live people, but only shadows. 
In an unreal world, an improbable conversa- 
tion, a proposal at second hand. It seemed 
that a younger brother had gone to the Islands 
with last year’s group, and news had lately 
been received of his wife’s death en route. 
Therefore Mr. Pingree asked me to accom- 
pany Annis on her journey, and at its end to 
wed the widower. 

“There are three motherless little -girls,” 
said he. 

“Most pitiful,” said I. 

I had grown older in the course of a year, 
as who does not? Never again would be heed- 
less eighteen, but older and wiser too. Say 
you're not beautiful, say you’ve guessed you'll 
likely never be loved just for yourself, no 
reason to curl up and die on that account. If 
you can’t have the best, take second best, 
there’s a logical philosophy. But something 
deep inside me squirmed at it, and I had not 
the slightest intention of falling in with this 
offer. 

“Your cousin faces the great adventure 
without fear.” 

“Tt’s different for her.” 

‘Perhaps to some extent.’’ His shoulders 
lifted the merest mite, then fell again, as if 
twas all the same whether one journeyed half 
around the world to her true love, or towards 
a stranger with a fat pink neck. 

“You could be useful, Miss French, in that 
vineyard, with all its heathen souls to be sal- 
vaged. Has it no appeal to you? I heard that 
once you showed quite a considerable in- 
terest.” 

Who had told him so? My fingers knotted 
tightly in my lap. 

“Your aunt and uncle,’’ Mr. Pingree said, 
“‘are both agreeable.” 

“You are well informed,” I answered testily. 

Hadn’t I known for a whole year that Able 
Profitt coveted my land? And aunt cared not 
an iota who went where, so she had Zenas 
left; Annis must soon depart, black Fliss was 
dead, and grandmarm retreating step by ’wil- 
dered step into the foggy maze of second child- 
hood. I thought of suitors who had come and 
gone; of those still likely to appear. I thought 
of spinsterhood. 

Mr. Pingree smiled at me in a manner un- 
expectedly diffident, as if behind the florid face 
and portly frame there was another essence, 
muffled in flesh but not altogether smothered. 

“Don’t fear that my brother is like myself,” 
he said. “You would find in Rollo a younger 
man, not yet thirty, and very well set up.” 

“He might not take to me.” 

“Little doubt of that. He wants a help- 
meet.” 

(And there were no young ladies, I re- 
membered.) 

“I found a chance to send a letter off two 
days ago mentioning possible—ah—possibili- 
ties. It should arrive well ahead of your 
vessel.” 

““But you had no permission.’ Color ran 
in my cheeks. “And perhaps I wouldn’t like 
him.” 

““My dear young lady. There would natu- 
rally be a period of waiting, a chance to get 
acquainted on both sides. And should you 
discover any mutual antipathy, then neither 
would be bound.”’ 


Which meant I would be in the Islands, free 
as air? I blinked my eyes. Closed my lips over 
a firm round “‘no”’ as big as a crab apple. “I— 
I would like a little time. If youll excuse me 
now.” Didn’t wait for his permission, but 
turned and left with burning heart, and busily 
churning mind, where an old tune was trying 
to come through: 


And shall I see his face again, 
And shall I hear him speak ? 


I put on a shady hat and went outdoors. 
Chloe-cat, waving her tail, came with me as 
| walked across the yard. “If I should go,” I 
said to her, “‘V’ll take you too.’’ And this the 
first admission that I was considering an 
affirmative reply. 


A skein of bees hummed over the golden- 
rod. The orchard had a sour-sweet, winy 
smell. I looked back at the proud white house 
Squire had built, and it had no more value in 
my thoughts than an empty shell. Pink-and- 
white fluted shell on the parlor whatnot, hold- 
ing a captive wind from far away. Selfsame 
wind that blew across green islands half 
around the world. Surely the isles shall- wait 


for me. 


Under the apple tree by the well house I 
stood still, closing my eyes. ““Send me a sign,” 
I prayed. 

And opened, then, and beheld three small 
pink pigs, rooting in the barnyard. Peart 
enough, they were, but undersized and 
scrawny, for the sow had died too soon, and 
pigs like other critters need their ma. 

“Three motherless little girls.” 

“Most pitiful.’ For who should pity or- 
phans. if not I? 

Thus I had my sign. 


The missionary family this year wasn’t a 
large one. Ourselves, four bachelors, all vowed 
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YOUNG GIRL SINGING 


By ADELAIDE COKER 





When I’m an old lady, thin as a 
thistle, 


I'll think of tall lads and softly 
whistle 


The tunes a goodly sum did hum 


While courting me. Tra-la, 
tra-dum! 


Then tiny caps Pll knit for 
bright tresses, 


And broider posies on linen 
dresses 


The while I’m singing a Ie-ti-do 


To music I danced to long ago. 


So, granny-ladies, sit by the fire 

And make layettes to your 
hearts’ desire— 

While I romance, oh, while I 
dance 

With as many lads as I’ve the 
chance. 





to celibacy for a term of seven years, two mar- 
ried couples, Bissell and Youmans by name. 
Passage had been arranged on the ship 
Damaris, owned and skippered by Capt. 
Mungo Clark. 

But Mrs. Bissell at the last moment suffered 
a change of heart and would not go; whilst 
Mrs. Youmans had turned up so near her con- 
finement that Captain Clark refused the risk. 
And so arose the problem of two young un- 
married females traveling without proper 
chaperons, nor it wasn’t simplified by the fact 
that accommodations for the whole party were 
in a single large cabin, although with neatly 
curtained cubicles. 

Here was a blow, indeed. How flat after all 
our preparations and prayerful farewells if we 
must now trot meekly home again. Propriety 
versus common sense, I stated angrily. One 
more example of a man-made world. But 
Annis was too wise to show temper. She spoke 
up modest and gentle, though determined. 
Butter would not have melted in her mouth, 
not in a hundred years, and Mr. Bissell, leader 
of the band, was soon persuaded. 

Next trouble was that he did not have final 
say. Captain Clark must likewise be con- 
vinced, and Able Profitt gave it as his opinion 
that skipper didn’t favor women passengers 
anyhow, and had welcomed an excuse to be 
shed of us. 

Annis’ fringy lashes veiled her eyes. ““Ask 
him to come to see us, will you, pa?” 

“Don’t see the use of it. He’s got his mind 
made up.” 
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“Ask him,” said Annis, ““anywa 
pa?” 

Captain Clark called that even 
chanced to be alone in the inn pa 
with some sewing in my hands. His 
mentioned. I looked up—and up 
was so tall. Carrot-red hair, I saw, 
green as my own, with something 4 
neerish gleam. A smooth-shaven 
beaten face, big nose, and lips tigh| 
predetermined towards ungraci¢ 
guessed his age along in the thirties 
learned he was only twenty-seven. 
under his arm. He scraped a bow wi 
ent courtesy. 

““Miss Profitt?” 

“I’m Miss French.” 

“Well, all the same. I’ve already 
to your father 

““My uncle,” I said. 

“All the same ——” 





Neither one of us saw Annis e 
dress she wore was of red wool, ve 
fine, setting off her pearly-tinted 
crow’s-wing hair, turning her eyes 
violet. She didn’t exactly smile, but 
had never sounded more melodious, 

“Cap’n Clark? It is most obliging) 
take this trouble.” 

He looked at her; I looked at him. 
few clock ticks, no more. Not the 
had seen Annis dawn on masculine é 
new-risen moon; nor my first lessd 
single second holds the future all ¢ 
same as a full-branched oak tree in¢ 
I knew that one way or another we 
to sail on the Damaris. 


Annis and I had been given the ¢ 
cabin, at what inconvenience to hifi 
were too green to know. "Twas small] 
shape; there was a surprising number 
on a little shelf, fifteen when I counte 
and later on learned there were other} 
in his chest. Annis took charge of t 
key, wearing it at her waist as if i 
proof of our protected situation; not} 
needed to, for every man aboard, 11 
to vow, soon looked on her as an an 
on me, more likely, as a kind of wi 
my black cat and seasick-gaunted ché 

The day we sailed was misty, the 
calm, the shore how swiftly fading 
view. An odd sensation as you wat 
native land recede from sight forever 

I went where I could look forrard 
of back. Deep water already, and 
rolling ever so little. Evening shadows 
ing as I looked, and black night soon! 
our first at sea. And I alone, but someh 
lonely. Then Captain Clark took up 4 
beside me. 

“No letters to send off?” he asked, | 
friends are scribbling away like mad, 
the pilot leaves us in the morning.” | 

But there were none I cared to wr 

‘‘When do you think to raise the 
I asked him. 

“In April, I presume.” 

And this the twentieth day of Novem 

Remote and infinitely small are ob: 
events viewed at a distance of five 
Impossible to worry about Mr. Rollo F 
whom I saw in spite of assurances 0: 
diminished image of Mr. Obed, and 
him three tiny figgers, his little girls, that 


-how kept turning into wee pink pigs. 


But there would be another, surely f 
welcome us. His eyes, his smile, his en 
all for Annis. Yet afterwards, for me 
could I doubt it?—the warmly cordial 
clasp of a brother. 


Ship Damaris. 2 December, 1822. Lat. 
N. Lon. 58-35 W. 

Far, far at sea. Long out of sight of 
And at length recovering from seasi¢ 
that most distressful malady, sent of C 
test us, Annis says; sent by the devil to 
us seems full as probable to me. 

I am now about to commence a diary 
ing at hand two fine fat blankbooks with 
pages ruled and numbered, fairly beggi 
the written word. If I live—and havin 
vived these recent sufferings, I can onl} 
pose there is ripe old age in store—thel 
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+. .ght and dwindling memory cher- 
accint of long-lost days of youth. 
np homesick, | vow, but ever and 
fam/ar objects bob up in memory like 

























































envision a glass of milk. Only to 
rds brings a swift pang. We have 


re herds in the Islands, I presume. 
ay be that I shall never again have 
ilk. 

a talk with grandmarm one day 
shjoyed a rational spell, and seemed 
end my plans and eagerness. “First 
ew England,” I exclaimed. “*First 
e, first - 

4, first things,” said she. “They 
2, but in the final reckoning you'll 
nes count more, and they’ve slid 
. Tell off from month to month for 
ild, but the last you'll bear gets on 
six years old before you take it in. 
flutter over a first dance; step off 
eel never knowing it. Last time 
a hay ride, or eat steamed clams; 
siman will lay in bed with you, over 
with long before you guess.’’ Her 
ied vague. Rheumy eyes blinked at 
off a duck’s back,”’ she said, “‘talk- 
qyoung.” 

had been indeed, but now along 
ajing for a draught of milk fresh from 
Jhalfway understood. 

i night in this floating barque Annis 
Ki sweetly although prisoners of the 
| missionary family assembled next 
a1 cheerful mood. We number a full 
)the devout, counting our unmar- 
#/ semiwidowers, and two redeemed 





»meward bound after a course of 
ily in New Haven. One has been 
Madiah, and one Jazael. They dress 
iether brethren, and speak fair Eng- 
eir eyes, glossy as chestnuts, swivel 
and that, forever watchful. Jazael 
dod health and has a merry though 
xrin; Madiah has been less fortunate 
ifs a racking cough. 
ing prayer meeting had been set 
Ho’clock, but a wind was rising, and 
o} must give way to precautions for 
ich as lashing trunks and chests in 
pion. Sixty-three of them in the cabin 
ount—how lucky are Annis and I 
are these quarters. 


‘bsel rolled more perceptibly each mo- 
dd I was (alas!) attacked by sudden 


and violent vertigo. Hastened at once for the 
lee rail, but did not quite make it. My pen 
forbears delineation of further detail, except 
to say the sailors needn’t have laughed with 
such abandon. They represent, I fear, an 
utterly depraved breed of human being. 

The dark foreboding night at length ap- 
proached. The wind was not hushed to rest; 
the angry billows broke with unceasing vio- 
lence over the deck; and the incessant motion 
of the ship, producing constant nausea, re- 
quired more Christian fortitude than I had 
ever imagined. Morning came at weary last 
and still the elements raged, our situation 
being quite as uncomfortable as on the pre- 
vious night. 


Annis nevertheless got up and dressed. 
Whereupon I gritted my teeth, keeping back 
every qualm, and rose in turn. By holding onto 
objects in our path we managed to reach the 
deck. How fearful did the first view appear! 
The seas rose mountain high on either side, 
and foamed and raged with unrelenting fury. 
I clung to the hencoop lashed to the quarter- 
deck, awaiting the issue of the fearful scene. 
And wickedly thinking that if I must drown, 
at least I'd suffer no more seasickness. 

Captain Clark paused at my side. His face 
shone wet and ruddy; a fierce excitement 
beamed from his green eyes. “Brace up,” he 
said. “We’re going to weather it, though I 
admit that I’ve seen few worse seas in this 
vicinity. But look at your cousin there—a fine, 
bold spirit.” 

Not spirit, only stomach, I wanted to say, 
but could not use the word to a gentleman. 
“She is borne up,” said I, “by eagerness to 
rejoin the one she loves, waiting for her now 
so far away.” 

His expression altered; I could have laughed 
to see the change. ““And what about the man 
who waits for you? Thoughts of him seem less 
inspiring.” 

I was spared reply by a vast great swell of 
the sea that suddenly overwhelmed two sailors 
at work on the flying-jib boom, plunging both 
them and the bowsprit where they were many 
feet under water. Gone to a certain death, so 
I supposed, but—hardy sons of Neptune!— 
they arose unharmed out of their watery 
graves, and once safe on the deck gave voice 
to the most fearful oaths. 

“Oh, let them rather praise God for their 
deliverance,” cried I. 

“Why, so they are. What else?’ said Cap- 
tain Clark. 





5 December 1822. Lat. 30-30. Lon. 42-9. 
Southward, ever southward to  balmier 
climes. Another vessel hove in sight today, 
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Bring a plant, a book, or ice cream. P.S.: the 
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You know the girl with the lethal giggle 
(hyena brand) at someone’s expense? The 
gossip, as she tells it, does get laughs. Trouble 
is, her dates feel uneasy, wonder who’s next, 
and shy away. Boys prefer a brand of humor 
they can trust. On certain days, you can stay 
at ease with the sanitary napkin brand that 
gives trustworthy protection ... the complete 
absorbency you need. That’s Kotex! And you 
risk no mistakes, for Kotex can be worn on 
either side, safely. 


When visiting a hospital, should you— 


[[] Remove your shoes 
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considerate visitor doesn’t smoke without 
permission . .. doesn’t sit on the bed. Rules 
are for patients’ comfort, quick recovery. 
And for your own comfort (at calendar time) 
choose Kotex*—get softness that holds its 
shape, doesn’t chafe. You see, this napkin is 
the one made to stay soft while you wear it. 





If you drop your purse, better watch— 
(] The bystanders ( The rolling coins 
( Your competition 


To pick up anything from floor level, take a 
cue from the graceful helper above. She 
bends her knees, doesn’t bend from the waist; 
keeps her back broomstick straight. Lady- 
like grace wins you a plus with boy people. 
If your competition outscores you, watch 
her and learn! You can take admiring glances 
serenely at any time—with Kotex; those flat 
pressed ends prevent revealing outlines. And 
to learn which size of Kotex is for you, try 
all 3: Regular, Junior, Super. 
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steering toward us. Captain Clark had his 
large speaking trumpet at hand, and the Amer- 
ican flag ready to be unfurled, for we draw 
close to pirate waters. She proved to be the 
Winslow, of Nantucket, heading for Cape 
Verde, where we shall probably stop also, and 
thus we may have her company for some time. 

The first request I made of Captain Clark 
was to beg permission to read his books, a 
favor he promptly granted. 

He stood in the doorway, neither in nor out 
of the cabin, and stretched a long arm to the 
bookshelf, taking thence a slim volume. ‘““Here’s 
The Corsair, and The Bride of Abydos; 
you familiar —— Lively tales, magnificent 


are 


poetry.”’ He flipped a page. I had not guessed 
his voice could show such depth of sentiment. 


“Know ye the land where the cypress 
and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done 
in their clime, 
Where ——”’ 
“Captain Clark!’ Annis exclaimed. “Are 
not those the works of Byron?” 
““Yes, to be sure.” 
“Then may I say 1am... surprised?’ she 
asked gently. “I mean, that you should rec- 
ommend them to young ladies.” 





bring out the natural 


beauty of your hair 


If you really want to make your 


hair lovelier, you can do it, safely, 


easily in about 3 minutes. 














or streaked hair. 


From Noreen’s 14 wonder-working colors 
you'll find just the shade that enhances 
your natural color, reviving its youthful, 


lustrous beauty or to blend in gray 


Try a Noreen beauty treatment. 

See for yourself how Noreen will 

keep your hair the way you want it 
from shampoo to shampoo...bright and 


shining instead of dull and drab. 


At cosmetic counters everywhere. 
Also professionally applied 
in beauty salons. 
Available in Canada. 


His face, already brick-colored, showed an 
even darker hue. He seemed about to argue, 
then gave over. ““An unintentional error of 
judgment, pray believe me.” And with that he 
slipped the offending volume into his pocket— 
to my regret—and chose another from the 
shelf. ‘““The Lady of the Lake. Try this, Miss 
Quincy. I guarantee it suitable for the most 
chaste perusal. A stirring romance, neverthe- 
less—be a fine piece to read aloud,” he fin- 
ished, looking, I thought, as if hopeful of an 
invitation. 

But Annis had not yet forgiven him for 
Byron. Her red lips primmed, which in her 
case iS not unattractive, making them more 
than ever resemble rosebuds. “‘Life is too 
short,”’ said she, “‘our mortal hours too pre- 
cious to be dissipated reading romances, 
whether in rhyme or prose. We have one 
Book, Cap’n Clark, a source of inexhaustible 
wisdom and unfailing consolation. What balm 
so sweet as the Gospel? Why seek further?” 

“Well, uh, well, ah ——”’ he stammered, 
with impotent voice, and eyes as glazed and 
fond as a Simple Simon’s. I couldn’t suppose 
he agreed with what she said, so it must be her 
looks holding him spellbound. Men are a 
funny lot; their hearts and brains don’t seem 
to function simultaneously. I therefore took 
up the challenge before this volume should 
follow the last one into his coat pocket. 

“Why else did God make writers and books,” 
I asked, ‘“‘except for being read? And you 
yourself, Annis, use more than the Bible.” For 
couldn’t I well remember Litchfield days when 
she had been as quick as the next one to take 
her turn at Unwise Virgin, 
Passion or Principle, Char- 
lotte Temple, and the like, 
smuggled from bed to bed 
in the dormitory? But it 
would be unkind to men- 
tion these and I said only, 
‘Tracts, sermons, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, hymnbooks.” 

“Not for entertainment, 
but for guidance and en- 
lightenment,”’ she returned. 
“Signposts on a_ chosen 
road, even as Cap’n Clark 
must read his charts to 
bring a vessel safe to port.” 

“Sometimes a chart,” said he. ““Sometimes 
the stars.” 

“‘And sometimes venture into unmapped 
seas,” I cried, ““or who’s to make the great 
discoveries? How tell true from false in the 
physical world, or in the moral right from 
wrong, save by experiment and exploration?” 

The captain’s regard switched for once from 
Annis to me. “Suppose it put body, and soul, 
too, in danger, would you say the same?” 

“If need be, yes,’ I answered recklessly. 
‘““Knowledge is worth the price.” 

“Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto 
thee’—Second Chronicles, one, twelve,’ Annis 
brought forth in a triumphant voice. “‘ ‘Ask, 
and it shall be given you’—St. Luke. It’s all 
right there in the Bible, what need to seek 
further?” 

Captain Clark laughed out aloud. Eyes and 
voice both caressed her (didn’t she see?). ““For 
you, no need, I reckon. Poets write of Aphro- 
dite, not for her,” he said. Then turned to me 
and put the little book into my hand. “Go 
ahead and read. You'll take no harm from 
this.’’ He jerked his head in a stiff nod to both, 
and strode away. 

Annis stared after him with ruffled brow. 
““A heathen goddess—what did he mean, 
Quincy?” 

Goddess of beauty, but I wasn’t going to 
say. She knew it anyhow. I sat down on the 
bunk, opened the book, and made my first 
acquaintanceship with glorious Scott. 

“But I’m not heathen,” Annis insisted. “As 
he should surely understand.” 

My eyes dragged up from the page. The 
words still seemed to float before my view. 
“And faint, from farther distance borne 

‘*Perhaps,”’ I said, “‘there is a wisp of heathen 
left in all of us. How can we tell?” 

Her answer was to sink down on her knees. 


Idealism. 





6th December. 

Yesterday the captain of the Winslow came 
on board to dine with us. Mercy, how his eyes 
popped when he came over the side, and saw 


Reality plus Dreams equals 

Reality plus Humor equals 
Conservatism. 

Reality plus Dreams plus 
Humor equals Wisdom. 


The Importance of Living 
(The John Day Company) 


“eye beams as he bends above an ath 


* ery and exploration. Plenty still to be) 
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Annis on deck. “What’s this, w 
Why, who’s the lucky dog?” I stole 
look at my dear coz. 

She wore a high-waisted and ¢¢ 
dimity frock, molded to her form by 
wind that blew; there was a fluffy 
wrap about her shoulders, soft and 
ocean foam above the sea-green go 

“Undine,” said the voice of Cap 
behind me. 

“Who’s that?” I asked swiftly, 

“A mermaid in a fairy tale. Or 
mortal men put their immortal so 
ardy—and who had no soul hers 
then brushed past me, and went. 
guest. 

But surely Annis is all soul. 


i 


Ny 
H) 


| 
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18th December. 

Recently I have spent some timey 
cards with Captain Clark, a pastime 
ily doesn’t approve, though no one 
out to forbid it, as with any partner 
per they might do. 4 

The captain’s cribbage boar 
walrus ivory with a fishtail, and 
been carved like some finny inhab 
deep, all so minute you’re bound t 
whose were the hand and eye thai 
complish it. ° 

The game proved easy to a 
first few trials I had no trouble holding) 
and in fact came out ahead as o 
to my opponent’s surprise. He do 
lose—no more do I, and this, I sus 
touchstone of your true player an’ 

Annis prayed 
ardently for mea 
after a day or twe 
fied her disappi 
some extent, sé 
good might come 
with God’s help, 
Clark while in oui 
pany at least was| 
worse. My mo 
nery after so 
proaches, therefore 
suggest, as I migh 
done, that twas neit| 
cards nor myself d| 
him there, but ra h 
sight of Annis bent sweetly above her? 
and the occasional word or smile he hal. 
her. 


LIN YUTANG 


24th day of December I write fie 
Lat. 18—21, Lon. 22-37. 

Such figgers have lately taken on) | 
meaning, due to conversations with 
Clark on navigation and chart read 
showing me how our track is drawn 
trackless sea. How well he knows the 
and how well this whirling orb benea! 


becomes as if illuminated from within. 

“Here’s where the Argonauts sailed, 
he, ‘“‘seeking the golden fleece. And 
the route of Marco Polo into Tartary. 
the vast steppes of Rooshia, whipped b' 
and roamed over by wolves; down her |i 
see the steaming jungles of the dark cont|! 
still unexplored, holding its secrets back 
mortal eyes, save only sons of Ham.|!! 
finger stabbed the map of Africa; his 
took a musing tone. “It’s a big world} 
Quincy, and we’re only on the rim of d 


ashore as well as afloat, and just as g(| 
chance to prosper there. But give me 
and the ocean every time, might as W 
I’ve got salt water in my veins instead of 
Comes of being born under Pisces, I pres 

**Pisces?”’ I asked. 

“The sign of the fish. Our fate foretd 
our stars.”” | 

“A heathen superstition,” Annis o 
looking up from her seam. 

““*And they saw his star in the east,” 
tain replied. ‘“‘What’s heathen about tha 

Her needle flashed in and out. Her 
were veiled. I saw how color deepened i 
cheeks, and her bosom rose and fell 
quickened breaths. “You delight in al 
sport of sacred topics.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

‘‘And sport of me,” she said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 137 
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LANCE in the mirror, lovely lady. Be glad 
J you're so slender, so easy to dress, so 
admired wherever you go. 


Then take time to bless your own good 
sense for making you what you are. 
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—and keeps you always feeling fine and fit 
for fun. 
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too sweet. It refreshes without filling. 


Have a Pepsi—the modern, the light 
refreshment. . 
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ONTINUED FROM PAGE 134 
“weer one nor tother, Annis, and you 
wit} And this the first time that I heard 
‘fsener given name, though I had been 
* Cincy” a long while. Whether or not 
| I couldn’t tell. “Don’t be angry,” 
madd. “And don’t be afraid.” 

} of what?” 
, my dear.” 
48 )ment seemed meant for two instead 
#eind myself an interloper on the scene. 
5 vite unremarked, and slipped away. 

@orrard where I could look past the 
forever pointing south across the 
dless sea. 
2 have come to Christmas Eve. Little 
yim a year ago where [ should spend 
he last of our chickens have been 
tifurnish us a potpie tomorrow. The 
was destined to provide a holiday din- 
e men in the forecastle was drowned 
e last storm, so the only fresh meat 
ilors is whale’s liver, which they are 
lish. I can scarcely credit the state- 
-n I recall the strong, oily flavor of 
jpn sent to the cabin. 
+ here remark, however, that in spite 
ater and distasteful food, I am in 
alth, cheeks if not rosy, at least sun- 
dhair never before so curly, my form 
pbome new and (I trust) pleasing curves. 
, r, nature’s great tonic,” Cap’n Clark 
e rday, looking me up and down as if 






























‘tes Tf thought approving, his smile 
“Jelt an answering warmth arise, but 
ster assured me 
ly that he noticed 
rsting out of my 
“You'd better 
few tucks across 
,’ said she. 

2 preparing a con- 
fj tomorrow. Prayer 
0) to praise our dear 
‘<irth—and sermon, 
sfourse. No help for 
4) Bissell’s turn to 
e will be stern and 
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sionaries, Catholic ones, brought their notions 
of the Madonna-to Chinese craftsmen.” 

“Its the same thing. Papists and pagans, 
sir, are much alike.” 

There was a moment’s pause. ““Enough alike 
to love beauty,” he said at length, “instead of 
fearing it. And not to confuse happiness with 
sin.” Then bent to put the little image in her 
hand. “Take her, Annis. She is like you, as 
lovely—and as hard.” 

“IT am not hard!” It came out like a cry. 
“But I cannot permit 

“Call it a keepsake of—of your voyage on 
the Damaris.”’ 

Her fingers tightened on the silk-smooth 
ivory, and her eyes lifted to his. They were 
unaware of me or anyone beyond themselves. 
I saw her cheeks turn near as pale as those of 
the ivory lady in her hands, before she rose 
and walked away without a word, but taking 
the little figurine with her. 

Captain Clark didn’t stir a step. Only his 
eyes had followed, and his heart. It was a 
thing you felt, rather than saw. And then 
turned back to me as if coming awake after a 
dream. 


The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white.’”’ 


havior since Christmas. She still keeps the 
image he gave her, however. 

I heard him sigh as she glided off, and 
thought, He’s lost what he came hoping for. 
Nor I couldn’t see an answer to his trouble, or 
to hers. He stayed by my side in thickening 
silence which I was first to break, telling him 
that I’d guessed the poem he wanted me to 
favor, Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and he 
agreed. He claims this is the greatest ballad 
ever penned, loves it so well that he can quote 
long passages by heart—and did so, too: 


There we floated on such a selfsame ocean; 
quicksilver waters glinted and dimpled round 
the ship. I shivered from pure delight. 

“Moves you, does it? Guess you’re part 
poet, like myself,” he said. 

“Oh, no, I’d never attempt —— Annis 
writes verses sometimes, but I can’t.” 

“T don’t mean versifying, I mean poetry. 
And not the writing only; readers and listen- 
ers play their part as well. What’s music worth, 
when there are none to hear?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 139 
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About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
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“You must have your memento too.” 


“I don’t want anything,”’ I answered quickly. 


“Wait and see.” 


It came from another pocket, a small brown 
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ent, Quincy.” 
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that custom. And besides, 
from its appearance, you 
have treasured this volume.’ 

“No other sort of gift is 
worth making. Give what 
you’re loath to part with 
and a bit of yourself goes 
too.” Whether he thought 
just then of the book or 
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i), no doubt, with all 
eeous admonishment we surely need. (I, 
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hstmas Day we were to hear a different 


1 by the cabin boy bearing a tray set 
decanter and glasses. ““To honor the 
aid he. ““You’ll share a glass? It’s a 
‘a I can recommend.” 
know our principles,’ Annis replied. 
¥s or any day.” Though gently spoken, 
All a rebuff, and an imp of contrariness 
Jup in me. 
‘k not on the wine when it’s red,”’ I 
hut this is honey-colored, and I’ll take a 
ease.” 
ain’s laugh rang out. He handed me a 
ing glass that tasted cool and stingy 
once. I sipped slowly, fearing that I 
)» easily persuaded to pleasant sins, but 
eless I drained the final drop, and 
noreover, that I’d do the same another 
aas should the opportunity recur, as it 
not. Small doubt that once in the Is- 
Pll avoid such peccadilloes, whether 
rength of character or only for lack of 
‘. 
» something to show you.” Captain 
his hand into a coat pocket and 
t forth a small figger, setting it upright 
» palm. An ivory lady, clad in flowing 
poised on a carven flower like a lily. 
ess of Mercy, she’s called. Made in 
1 above a hundred years ago. What do 
ink of her?” captain inquired. 
iutiful,” I murmured low. 
looked at Annis almost pleadingly. 
you? I’d hoped ——” 
Manner was dispassionate, her voice 
I have small liking for a heathen idol.” 
idol, Annis. And perhaps not alto- 
heathen. I’ve heard say that early mis- 


you find out for yourself.” 


‘Perhaps I won’t prefer the one you do.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, because we think alike; 
you must have noticed it? As if our minds fit 
hand to glove, the thing you say often the 
thing that’s been right on my tongue. Makes 
you a real good companion for a man.”’ His 
eyes crinkled at me, and his lips quirked. ‘‘And 


you're a bonny miss as well,” he said. 
“But Annis, beautiful.” 
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I saw his face sharpen, his mouth go tight. 
“A different matter. Leave her out of it. 
There’s some things in the world young ladies 
of nineteen are not equipped to understand.” 

And some that every woman is born know- 
ing. I looked down at the book—my book— 
tracing the golden letters one by one. L-y-r-i- 
c-a-l 

“T haven’t anything to give you back.” 

““Give me a smile like a good girl,” said he, 
rested his hand for an instant on my hair, and 
went away. 
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30th day of December.’ 

All last night, and all day, we have lain 
becalmed in Lat. 4-91. No green island where 
Mr. Pingree waits, holding his plump pink 
daughters by the hand. Only a sunlit sea, a 
drifting ship, without decisions to be taken, or 
a course of action I must settle on. Heaven 
could be like this—but will heaven then grow 
as tiresome as common sense informs me 
another day or two of calm must do? Annis 
could doubtless furnish a reply, but I don’t 
mean to ask: I find her serene assurances 
sometimes a little tiresome too. 

Tonight I sit late writing my book by the 
wavering whale-oil wick, whilst Annis sleeps. 
It has been a pretty evening. Phosphorescence 
round the ship made silvery fire, and each 
approaching swell gleamed soft and multi- 
colored as opals. 

Annis and I stood by the rail to watch, and 
were joined by the captain presently, but a 
moment after this, my companion quietly 
slipped away, such being her mode of be- 
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CiTINUED FROM PAGE 137 
sadn thought.”” And wasn’t thinking 
fu be told. Not about poetry, books 
sic, 4 of him. “You’re a strange man,” 
rroniny lips. ““Not like my idea of a 
or se captain. I’ve often wondered why 
/ifferent from the rest.” 

Terel, how?” 
sn’t :press —— As if there were some 
f stc7, perhaps romantic.” 
uisi) unpremeditated words! He let 
ie u nswered for so long I feared that 
ad een impertinent. But when he 
dice showed no offense. 
fnere were one, would you like to 
Wit often confide ——” — 

*t wish to be inquisitive.” 
Jorry about that. This is the right 
‘it for a good yarn, but first we’d 
purselves some seats.’ He rolled 
‘kegs close to the rail, and spread 
‘to protect my skirts. ““There, now. 
jiten for a spell?” 

te even then, Annis long since 
I knew I ought to follow. But the 
soft and lovely and my interest so 
J] an easy victim to temptation as 
1 to do, and was rewarded by a 
ing history, full as lively and ro- 
printed tale. Slowly at first, as 
»f memory moved on rusty hinges, 
easing fluency, he poured it forth, 
ll the while with bated breath. 
upted us before the end, a faery 
th separate droplet striking the 
pearl. “I must go down,” I said. 
hear the rest of it another time?” 
tt my hands in 


eup.““Quincy, — 
”’ said he, then: EE 
laugh, and let 
ill-breeding 


again. Gray, 
stable weather. 
feels dank and 


#@’s record. Annis 
yas I went to bed, and first re- 
e for staying imprudently late 
nen hinted that such conduct mer- 
sion in our daily prayer meeting. 
ease,” I begged. “It won’t occur 
las only that cap’n got to telling the 
} life, and I became enthralled. Such 
Jventures as you never heard ——” 
Nincy, you goose,” said she. 
#1 my mouth, but no sound issued 
whole entire fiction had gone to 
ose will shatter in a gust of wind. 
rightful heir to a Scotch earldom; 
been captured by Tripolitan pi- 
had never —— My tongue damp- 
ps. 
lid he do it? He would not lie to 


ad isn’t stuffed with nonsense to be- 
de has no reason to suppose that it’s 
yoy. And I don’t . . . hang about 
u do. He meant to teach you a les- 
e Say.” 

has done, thought I. Wherefore I 
ve on this last day of the old year to 
ways. No more novel reading, nor 
Tr evening conversations two by two. 
2 out my needle every day. And per- 
Sk Mr. Cappen’s permission to join 
> Study of Euclid which he is taking 
yuld furnish excellent discipline for 
/ imagination. Also, if I keep this 
ceforward it shall be only a matter- 
-ording of the day’s events. 

3: Some flying fish landed aboard 
ey are as big as trout, and taste good 


ry, 1823. 
1in was caught this morning. 


ry. 

ited porpoises. It is quite diverting 
. a shoal of them playing together. 
rs captured one that weighed as 
i large hog. 

iccomplished my washing and iron- 
in the open air. Also set the cabin in 


There is no greater sign of 


bling. Take the wind as it 
blows, the rain as it falls, 
the woman as she is. 

SIR SEYMOUR HICKS 


order, and scalded some preserves. Found to 
my dismay a jar of strawberries intended for 
Mr. Cushing covered with a thick mold. 


This is 9th day of January. 


I neglected to mention that a breeze sprang | © 


up on New Year Day and we are once more 
making speedy progress. 


January 17. 
The weather continues hot. We are off the 


shores of South America and have seen a num-| — 


ber of sail at a distance. 


Annis and I at the captain’s request have a A 


agreed to superintend cooking for the cabin 


table in hopes of improving the fare—steward | __ 


having first removed insects and such. A pud- 
ding without either milk or eggs has been my 
chief success: flour, lard, molasses, spice and 
cranberries the ingredients. 

Winds are brisk as we drive closer to the 
cape. I have progressed above halfway through 
the first book of Euclid, and have heard a 
great deal (all true) of the early history of Mr. 
Cappen. 


Jan. 23. Lat. 25-07 §. Lon. 52 West. 

We had our first sight of the spermaceti 
whale, spouting about half a mile to the wind- 
ward, its fountain of crystal drops catching 
rainbows—it was a splendid sight to see. But 
better at a distance than close to, Captain 
Clark observed, pausing behind me as I stared. 

“There’s a powerful shrimpy smell if you 
get too near,” he said. “‘And other unpleasant- 
ness, such as staved-in whaleboats. I could 
tell you ——” 

“Never mind,” said I. “I’ve heard enough 

fish stories to last me for a 

3ESE: while.” 
acts Mee sons Meee sat His eyes gleamed green 
as glass, and his smile 
quizzed me. “Leviathan 
isn’t a fish,” says he, but 
I deigned no reply. 

Several booby birds were 
sighted today. 


than grum- 


tantly takes up == 24th January, and a 
add a postscript ESESESESE> mournful occurrence to be 


transcribed. 

The day began in ordinary style, but about 
five in the afternoon a black squall rose, with 
banshee-shrieking wind, and violent waves 
whipped up as if by witchcraft. Passengers 
were ordered below, but I did not comply. 
Sailors high in the rigging fought flapping 
ropes and bellying canvas. Surely if they were 
safe, then I must be so, clinging stoutly to 
the well-lashed hen coop. Foolhardy courage 
born of ignorance endured for a few moments 
till the wind struck with a whoop, the Damaris 
seemed to rear on end, and the deck that had 
been my floor was tilted upward like a wall. 

My palms burned maintaining their grip 
on the harsh ropes; I kept my footing only 
with utmost difficulty. And at this instant 
Chloe-cat was swept past, with high-arched 
back, and blazing topaz eyes imploring me. I 


started after her, but slipped and tumbled the | 


first step I took, and rolled helpless towards 
the dipping rail and frothing seas. So here’s 
the end, drowning to be my fate, thought I, just 
as strong arms reached down and captain 
hoisted me to my feet, keeping his stance with 
legs wide braced in the seething, knee-deep 
flood. 

“Damn you for a contrary baggage,” were 
the words with which he saved my life. ‘I sent 
you below.” 

How strong he stood, as steady as a rock 
against the gale. I clung on tight, burrowing 
my wet face into his wet shoulder to muffle 
sobs. In every blow I had looked after Chloe- 
cat, but just this once forgot, and thus had lost 
my faithful six-years’ friend. Useless tears 
welled afresh. 

‘“No need to be scared now. It’s all over.” 

“But Chloe’s gone,” | mourned. 

‘“‘Better her than you, and pray remember it 
another time.” 

The deck temporarily resumed the hori- 
zontal, and cap’n rushed me to the companion- 
way. ““You go below and stay there; that’s an 
order.” But for a second more his arms were 
round me, and bending down his head, he 
kissed me on the lips. “Don’t want you 
drowned, Quincy, can’t spare you yet. Get 
along below, before another pitch.” 
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Then I was all alone in the deep gloom, feel- 
ing by far too miserable—and too wet—to im- 
pose my company on others. Wishing I could 
get back behind the squall and make things 
happen different next time—except I knew I 
would keep cap’n’s kiss deep in my heart. The 
second one that I have ever had, and both in 
wind and rain. Is it not queer? Green buds of 
kisses rather than full-blown flowers, but as 
my only samples I intend to cherish them. 

How the vessel groans and creaks tonight, 
and the wind whistles through the empty 
rigging with a most dismal sound. Annis came 
back some time ago. She is now for bed, and 
wants to douse the light. 


Acid Indigestion? 
Heartburn? Gas ? 


Ey 
ee 


2 









“‘Whatever do you find to write about so 
lengthily?”’ she asks. “I should think *twould 
be half blots in any case, the ship rolls so.” 

There are a few blots, indeed. And some of 
these scribbled pages not too legible. But the 
gist of them is easily retained in memory. 
Being, to wit: A sudden squall today, my cat 
was drowned, and Captain Clark kissed me. 


Last day of the first month of this New Year. 

A number of finback whales have been play- 
ing about the ship today. I noted one around 
sixty feet in length, an awesome size. The 
Damaris is not, however, a true whaler, can’t 
be with passengers aboard, captain declares, 
and he has other plans for her after delivering 
us at the Islands: talks now of China with a 
cargo of sandalwood; again of the northwest 
coast of America in search of furs. 

Had I been born a man, I think a sailor’s 
life might suit me well. Once arrived at that 
small island where the rest of my life is to be 
spent, shall I not often dream of the Damaris 
bounding free, a symbol of wider horizons 
than my own? 

It is a week since I wrote in my diary. I am 
able to report Mr. Bissell rejoicing in the con- 
version of a sailor. Mr. Grimes has earache 
and a short temper with it. Our supply of 
sugar grows low, and Mr. Hartshorn angrily 
denies an accusation of using more than his 
fair share. Lazy tropical days lie far behind as 
we draw near the perilous Antarctick. Annis 


And ice, mast-high, came drifting by, 
As green as emerald.” 


The words rolled sonorously from captain’s 
tongue, sending more shivers up my spine 
than did the presence of real ice cakes round 
the ship, a sight that had been by no means 
unfamiliar to our eyes during this month of 
February. 

“It’s strange,” I said, “why verses should 
sound so scary, when here we are, and there’s 
the ice bobbing, and nobody gets excited.” 

“Excitement enough sometimes,” he an- 
swered me. “Only you wouldn’t see it, you’d 
be under battened hatchways. Truth is, events 
don’t generally measure up to expectations; 
kind of a letdown seems to be the rule. Take 
right now, for example: here you are sailing 
round the Horn, and so you’re sailing round 
the Horn, can’t do anything else.” 


UNUNUNUNUNUNU 


HALF BAKED 


When you speak of a person or a 
plan as being half baked, do you 
think you are using a modern slang 
term of ridicule or disrespect? You 
are not; you are using an epithet of 
contempt as old, probably, as re- 
corded history. In olden times, be- 


warmth, “You’ve had your sti 
Better get below before your no 


on his words, not satisfied. ‘ 
must come together,” I brou 
I mean, and feeling. The thi 
Just as fine and big as the dreap 


a moment. “‘Once in a while t 
And all the better then, for bein; 
lect taking my first command.” } 
gentled with the words. His ey 
unshared memories. “*Mounta 
“The moments when we gs 
clouds. A man is lucky if he | 
dozen in a lifetime.” 


yours.” - 


felt a wind that stirred June gi 
frozen shrouds. I saw a sturdy 
figger stepping toward me dow WI 
heard a voice rising to match m 


stalked away. 
























LADIES' HO, 





He clapped his arms ror 


I gave my head a shake. I 


“Reckon you’re right,” he gr 


“Surely more than that!’ I ef 
“You think there are? Name 


evel ————- 
All of a sudden I smelled stray 


“If it should hap, Dil 
If it should chance 


“I’m cold, ’'ve had my mile,” 

















The wind turned in our favor th 
and we went rapidly northward, 2 c 
before another sunset more thai 
miles at twelve knots an hour, an 
captain proudly stated, as any s 
The starboard deck was often seve 
der water, and the man at the wh 
boots in foamy suds; but the sun sf 
again; ocean and sky were on 
and in the cabin we breathed fre 

Navigation now grew easier, a 
Clark once more appeared without 
red-gold beard. Late one afternoon 
out his cribbage board, first I ha 
since weeks and miles and unreck 
ago, on another ocean, and, it alm 
in a different world from this. Ne 
deck today: we had our game at on 
table in the big cabin. My fingers y 
on the little ivory fishes. I was aw 
Cappen’s reproachful glances aboyi 
that I had deserted; aware of M 
sentiments, held back from uttera 
forceful character of my partner 4 
For truly on his own ship, cap’n W 


fore ovens were ever thought of, all 
baking was done on heated stones. 
A mixture of meal and water dropped 
on a hot flat rock resulted in an eata- 
ble much like a modern pancake, and 
like a pancake it had to be “‘done”’ on 
both sides. It might contain the best 
of ingredients and be dropped on the 
hottest of stones, but unless turned 
at the crucial moment, it was worth- 
less, bread on one side, dough on the 
other. When Hosea the Prophet, 
some thousands of years ago, spoke 
of Ephraim as a cake not turned, he 
was describing a type of tribesman 
who had made a mess of his life. 
Though well born, gifted, wealthy 
and aftractive, he was unbalanced, 
and could not see straight, so he 
became spiritually infirm, mentally 
visionary and politically gullible. His 
good side was continually defeated 
by his soft, unfinished side. He was 
unstable, unpredictable, inconsistent, 


has completed Mr. Cushing’s trowsers, and is 
engaged in making him a Scotch-plaid gown. 
I have run up some flannel petticoats for my 
presumptive stepdaughters, also do Mr. Cap- 
pen’s mending, and some for the other breth- 
ren, too; and [ have padded a warm jacket for 
Madiah, whose state grows more distressing 
every day. I doubt much whether he can sur- 
vive the icy storms ahead, and live to see his 
island home again. 

‘**Never should have left there,’ cap’n says, 
with the curious anger this subject provokes. 
And snorted in the old, rude way when I sug- 
gested if Madiah must !ose this world, it is for 
the sake of a better one. 

‘He had a better one, he had Woohoo, and 
swapped it for New Haven, more’s the pity.” 

“Then perhaps,” said I, “She will come back 
to it through the Everlasting Doors.” 

This was an evening not long after the big 
blow. A brilliant sunset-colored sea and sky, 
for an instant heaven and earth were melded 
to one whole, Eternity not far off but here and 
now, Paradise the place you had loved: best, 
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““Remember what I’ve heard you say your- 
self, that there are many mansions, not just 
one.” 

A pause followed. And then captain’s voice: 

‘“Body and soul I see as a lighted wick. Blow 
out the flame, and—pouf!—the end of it.” 

Already radiance had dimmed. The sky 
turned colorless, evening stars shone pallid, 
and I thought if he could give me metaphors, 
I'd give one back again. ““The sun goes down 
so quick,” I said. ““We watch it set, but others 
see the dawn.” 

“And to old Sol it’s the same round, day 
after weary day.” 

““Unwearied days is what I say. I think they 
come fresh-minted, every one.” 

| heard a sharp, quick laugh. ‘‘Good girl,” 
said he. ““A brave philosophy.” Then all at 
once his hand had covered mine there on the 
railing. We were still in latitudes where dark 
falls fast, and almost alone on deck. ““Let’s not 
waste Our suns, Quincy. Be friends again? I’ve 
missed your company.” 

Guess I'd been ready for this ever since the 
storm, ready in my heart, but my rebellious 
tongue still contrary. “I thought Annis ———” 

“This is you and me,” he said. 

“But I thought you wanted ——’”’ 

“Sometimes a man don’t know just what 
he wants.” 

Sometimes a woman too. I freed my hand 
from his. “‘Friends—but no more.” 

“You haven’t been asked for more.” 

Oh, what a teasing, temper-provoking man! 
I moved away before our newborn concord 
frazzled to bits, but his voice followed smoothly 
after me. 

“Not yet,” it said. 

***And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold: 


worthless for the real subsistence of 
the world. As the modern psycholo- 
gist says, such as he is immature; in 
the vivid slang of the early ages, he 
is half baked, a cake unturned. 
MARY K. BLACKMAR 
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“But that’s a great adventure—or, I mean, 
it ought to be.” 

““Beforehand, yes. And likely afterwards.” 
He cocked a teasing eye. “Over the teacups, 
say, or in that diary of yours. But mighty sel- 
dom when you’re living through I don’t care 
what. Take Harry, there’’—his head jerked 
toward the sailor on the mast. “I'll wager he’s 
thinking about cold hands and the watch 
changing, and how long to suppertime. And 
if he sights a goony bird hell only wonder 
how it would taste roasted; whereas Mr. Cole- 
ridge can raise your hackles, telling about 
fowl he never saw. 


**At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name.” 


He broke off, puffing out a frosty breath. “A 
bird that never was,” said he, ‘“‘and yet will 
outlast you and me and the Damaris too. 
Coleridge didn’t need to sail the south ocean— 
never has sailed anywhere, far as I know. Same 
as Defoe lived on no desert island but pro- 
duced Robinson Crusoe for all that. ’Tain’t 
outward circumstance, Quincy, that makes 
your great adventures,” he told me. ““They’re 
from within. Not what we do so much as what 
we feel.” 


says Mr. Bissell, behind me. 


game,” 
day?” 


openly,’”’ I hear from Mr. B. 


white hand reached across my shoul 
tering them in bright disorder like blo 
in an autumn gust. 
practices!” 
the passionate anger of glance and Voi 
rected toward my companion. 


answer came. * 
him say, he likewise speaking through 
another, holding her eyes with his, battlin 
- will. 


ous. 
Settle your differences some other way.” 
then with trembling hand put down thep 
boards. 
catching Annis’ soft breath of triump 
once tacked on, 


my shawl, watched the blue, tossing ea 
by bit the torment in my breast subsided 


““*They cast off by degrees private! 






















“Six in hand, eight in crib, ma 
says cap’n. ‘““Where are you 


““They begin to play with 
“Your deal, Quincy,” cap’n said. 


But as I picked up the cards, 


‘‘Enough of these 
she cried as if to me, but 


I reshaped the pack in silence, waiting t 
‘For Quincy to decide,” I 


A gush of anger rose in me, acrid and 
‘Tam no bone for you to quarrel ¢ 


“I’ve played enough,” said 1 
“T mean just for today.’ 
I went on deck and all alone, wrappt 


“Quincy,” said captain’s voice. 
I would not turn my head. 
“Quincy!”? he said again; dropped st 


hands on my shoulders, and whirled mero 
careless of who should see and disapp! 
“Don’t sulk, my dear.” 


“Tm not sulking.” 
“Yes, you are.” His voice was thin; his 


like hard green agates. “I thought we 
friends.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 
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’ Woodbury Shampoo — the left 
regular brand. You can see what’s 
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Ibury side is springy, curly, beau- 
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clinic. The tests showed: Hair washed with 
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NTINUED FROM PAGE 140 
youat so too.” 
id y1 as dear to me as a little sister.” 
11! not little,” I cried out, cross when 
jinkled in his eyes. 
‘then, if you prefer. It’s all the 
ng and dear to me, and always in 
something you’ve said, some ques- 
ve put, or it may be I'll recollect a 
t I’ve learned somewhere, and 
‘O)hcy would smile at that.” 
hen Annis comes,” I murmured. 
so, if you like.” 

































lt the pain. 
‘ll be happier,” says he, ““when you 


oud of yourself, you, Quincy, as 
you, big in body, sharp in mind, 


ril. A gun has just been fired in 
of atriot’s Day. 

‘© (ore in warm sweet air I write on 
512 more am lightly clad—and well 
0; also, since the great rains around 
we have enjoyed the blessing of un- 
i inking water. The atmosphere is 
_ breeze just brisk enough to speed 
ris ‘gallantly on her way, and we 
e lily near our long-sought haven. 
s)ay morning Annis unpacked her 
‘own, in order to air it, or so she 
eave each a special 
bird, holding our 
© ttire in readiness 
> ;casion. 

was the color 
or me to marry 
siable to Mr. Pin- 
-idowed state, a 
siviceable silk that 
Ye good for half 
e/ turnings before 


2ither. Only who 
e married in a plain brown dress? 


with it, a double gown of dusky 
ing down the front in wide scallops. 


‘they gave out a mingled perfume of 
‘sand lavender. All day they hung in 
", swaying gently, and made me think 
unfolding. 

ter supper Annis suddenly decides to 
on. “I’ve grown so fat,” says she, 
‘ueful eyes. “I’m half afear’d ——” 
it wasn’t true, and so did I. 

© must wash and change from her 
Then dress as if in very truth for her 
ven to small blue satin slippers, and a 
le white silk stockings Fliss could knit 
lly. 

ot your bonnet and gloves?” I asked 
astic voice. 

all to be silly, Quincy.” 

dturned from me to the little looking 
‘aw her stroke her coronet of braids, 
id white fingers through the curls 
I ears. 

soing outside for a bit,” said she. 


in your wedding dress? That’s un- 
10t superstitious. And I want a breath 


want to show off is what you mean. 
it... him to see you as a bride, but 
lim. It’s a mean thing to do.” 

1't know what you’re talking about.” 
can’t help knowing what his senti- 
e, and all the while you’re promised to 
it’s not right 

you,” she interrupted, ‘jealous of 
r else, I mean, of me, as you have al- 
n. Envy in every fiber; it is your be- 
Mee 

nile did not waver. I saw her double 
ne in flesh and one in glass. She was 
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Heredity is an omnibus in 
whichall our ancestors ride, 
and every now and then 
one of them puts his head 
out and embarrasses us. 
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so beautiful, and I so plain. She the desired, 
I the undesired. 

“Sometimes I think,” burst from me, “that 
you truly love nobody.” 

“Sometimes I think,” she mimicked, “‘that 
you're quite the opposite, ready to fall like a 
ripe apple into any passing hand, not needing 
much of a nudge, either. I mean this well; I 
speak for your own good.” Her hand was on 
the latch; she turned her face for a last smiling 
glance. ““Remember the weakness in your 
blood,” said she, and then was gone, leaving 
with me, as she had meant to do, recollections 
of my mother, though these not of the chasten- 
ing kind she probably intended. 


Lise passed unmeasured till I heard the 
watch changing. I could bear my restlessness 
no longer, but got up and went on deck. No 
one about. It must be very late. A thin haze 
veiled the stars and I couldn’t hardly see a 
thing, but felt my way along; in five months’ 
time all here had grown familiar. I reached the 
old hen coop, now piled around with some of 
the brethren’s dunnage under sailcloth cover- 
ings, and darkness dissolved a little as I sat. 
The night was quiet, save for the slap and 
creak of ! =y sails, and the low, soughing song 
a small wiad sings on land or sea alike. And 
then abruptly I heard her voice. , 

“Sir, I forbid —— No, don’t —— I must 
go in.” 

“You are free to go,” says he. But nothing 
happened; there was no sound of departure. 

Paralysis seized my limbs; terror my brain. 
I dared not stay, dared not try to escape for 
fear of being heard. Nor needed any telling 
how they’d found a canvas settee like my own, 
they on the one side, and I 
on the other. 

“T never should have 
come,”’ she murmured low. 

“You did come—and 
have stayed.” 

“The flesh is weak.” 

“Sometimes the flesh is 
willing, the spirit weak,” 
says he. “Don’t be afraid.” 

“The devil would say the 
same.” Her voice was right 
above me, so it seemed. 
“We are both sinners.”” Then a rustle in the 
dark; I knew that she had gone. His louder foot- 
step sounded presently, receded. . . . The will- 
ing flesh. . . . Great shudders ran through me. 

When I stood up at last, my hand brushed a 
fold of cloth on the hen coop, and I discovered. 
Annis’ double gown thrown off there and for- 
gotten. It couldn’t be left for other eyes, and so 
I took it with me as I went. She was on her 
knees, not yet undressed, with loosened hair 
lying like a dark cloud, almost concealing how 
her frock had been half torn from one white 
shoulder. I tossed the blue gown over her. 

“You forgot this.”” No answer came. 

When I awoke this morning, she was al- 
ready up and gone. There wasn’t a hint of 
wedding clothes in sight, no more than if all 
the events last night had been a dream. I had 
missed prayers, so I went out on deck before 
breakfast. First thing I saw was Annis at the 
rail, in prim gray calico. Her face was pale, 
her hair slicked smoothly back, without the 
softening curls, her mien composed and cool. 
And no one less in need of consolation to be 
imagined. She had the ivory goddess in her 
hand, and even as I watched lifted her arm 
and threw it violently overboard. And this I 
will declare a spiteful, nasty thing to do, it was 
so lovely, and so ageless-old. 

So there ‘tis, all writ down, but hasn’t 
helped. My spirits are still oppressed, my 
heart forlorn. Cap’n strode past me a few 
minutes since. ““Morning,”’ he said, in vibrant, 
unchanged voice. 

Reckon I ought to despise him for laying 
siege to her unblemished virtue. But I don’t. 
Ought to admire Annis for withstanding 
temptation, instead of feeling there’s a cold, 
ungenerous streak in her. Or feeling she en- 
joys repentance ten times more than she would 
have enjoyed sin. Whereas if it had been I —— 

Oh, where’s the use of setting words on 
paper? I shall keep this silly diary no longer. 

Truth never yet was found in an ink bottle. 


The voyage of the Damaris now drew to its 
final stage—at least for us—the island of 


She gets her beauty sleep 
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Now—a vacuum cleaner 
you never have to lift! 





lt rolls anywhere easily—even up 
and down stairs—on its smooth-run- 





large, you have to replace it only a 
few times a year. 


Owhyu being sighted on 24th April at break- 
fasttime. At first I saw only clouds on the 
horizon, slowly changing into cloud-capped 
mountains, till at last by one and one their 
snowy summits grew against the sky. 

“Surely the isles shall wait for me,” came 
back to mind in unforgotten accents. 

And there they lay, or one of them, but so 
much bigger, wilder and more beautiful than 
Ihad ever dreamed, and not waiting for us, nor 
caring if we’d found its shores or not. 


Next day we were in the straits between 
Owhyu and Mowi. Weather continued fair, 
but the wind dropped away, preventing prog- 
ress, and in late afternoon a boat was sent 
ashore for fruit and other edibles, if any might 
be purchased. Before it beached, we saw a 
number of canoes put forth, crowded with 
savages. 

Yes! Here they were whom we had come 
to save—though at first startling glance our 
thoughts may well have run on how to save 
ourselves instead. Such apprehensions were 
but momentary. We 
soon observed there eg capa 
were both men and i 
women approaching 
with friendly shouts, and 
faces beaming smiles. 
Also, I’m bound to 
add, without clothing, 
or pretty near, a narrow 
woven band about the 
loins, or a grass petti- 
coat, hardly to count as 
garments in Yankee 
eyes. 

‘Alas, to behold them 
so!’ Annis exclaimed 
with tears. ““Wretched, 
degraded, ignorant of 
the Name.” And then 
for modesty’s sake she 
was constrained to seek 
the cabin—where, how- 
ever, I did not join her. 

‘“How shall we serve 


on the air 


his knees, 






SNOWY HERON 


By JOHN 
What lifts the heron leaning 


I praise without a name: a 
crouch, a flare, 

a long stroke through the 
cumulus of trees, 

a shaped thought at the sky, 
and gone. Oh rare! 


St. Francis, being happiest on 


would have cried Father! Cry 
anything you please. 


But praise. By any name or 


LADIES’ Ho 


“Then do so. Clear your yes 
minate these abominable excesses 

“Strong language, Mr. Bissell, |) 
I’ve witnessed no—uh—special abo | 

“Well, if you chose to investigz 
tween-decks ———”’ 

“Which I haven’t, nor don’t in 
the present. Prefer to think what 
might not be there. And might adi! 
you to adopt a similar theory, Y 
calming to the emotions.” 

But Mr. Bissell’s voice was resolj 
neither close my eyes, nor parry 
you. I must refuse to make a trifle) 
sin.” 

“Now wait a minute,” captain 
member sin might be your wor 
would not be theirs. This is an}) 
people—heathen, if you prefer ¢ 
with their own notions about righta 

“I am not accusing them. They 
better. I accuse your men and tH 
propensities, far worse than anima 

“No sin,” captain replied, “in ar 

only nature. / 
cea ;, tincture of th}, 
man.” 

“Then yo 
this vicious i 

“Why, as 
had no evi 
like I said, A i 
more wouldn 
the term ‘appr, 
‘disapprove’ 
Withholding | 
is more what 
Here’s a situd 
requires a m 
understanding 
erance; and p 
particular frd 
who don’t 5) 
temptation.” | 

A sudden an 
stained Mr, 
cheeks. “And 
were never f 
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ning, 12-inch wheels! See G.E.’s beautiful new ‘“Roll- 


easy’ Cleaner soon. Vacuum Cleaner 
Dept., Housewares and Radio Re- 
ceiver Division, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


them if we run away?” none. But praise 

I asked, forbearing to the white original burst that 
add that in my estima- lights 

tion the satiny brown the heron on his two soft 
bodies were beautiful; kissing kites. 

and in particular I 


tolerate such é| 
on you to pro 
innocent pas 
You have men} 
life aboard her 
ladies too.” | 
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admired the male form, 
the women often being 


which is their word of 
greeting. And likewise 


ing, “Welcome, good 
missionary,” although 
*twas cheerfully extended to all of us, includ- 
ing the sailors, and there was considerable 
movement and flux on deck, and various wary 
disappearances into the forecastle, whence 
muffled sounds of mirth arose, so that Icouldn’t 
but wonder whether the phrase had a wider 
connotation than we presently supposed. 
The natives had brought a welcome gift of 
fish, and received in return sundry articles of 
spare clothing from our supplies. It was a 
diverting scene to watch them don these gar- 
ments: as for example, a lusty brave bedight 
in a flowered sacque Annis had discarded; ora 
gentleman’s kerchief tied around the throat of 
a buxom matron otherwise very lightly clad. 
But if we smiled at them, so they at us. I, as 
the only white woman, drew many stares and 
giggles, along with some curious fingering of 
my attire, and comments I was perhaps the 
happier not to comprehend. 


Whether by chance, or if because they 


sought him out, my eyes just then found Cap- 
tain Clark. He stood a little removed from all 
of us, part of no group, neither missionary, 
seamen nor savages; his attitude was one of 
contemplation with a touch of the ironic 
added. I wanted suddenly to speak with him, 
to ask—I don’t know what. But even as I 
moved nearer, Mr. Bissell brushed past me, 
saying with angry vehemence, “‘Captain! This 
has gone far enough. Too far, indeed. I must 
demand ——” 

“I give the commands here,” captain broke 
in, rocking lightly from heel to toe. 


by doves and rays: 
I sit by pond scums till the air 


“By their ow 
if so. And 7 





















icut, then let | 
high time the} 


Other places, 0 
toms, parson.” 

*“Customs can be changed.” 

“And Paradise lost again.” 

But Mr. Bissell had walked off, ang 
heard but me. I took a step closer. * 
sionaries come in a good cause, as y 
know. Why do you hate us so?” 

“Never could hate you, Quincy,” 
back. ‘‘Nor various others I might f 
isn’t folks that I contend against; it’s 
Closed minds and the hardened hea 
that won’t see, and ears unwilling to 
that’s in your Bible somewheres.” 

‘“*Mark eight for one,” I told him. * 
are taught also that with open eyes Vj 
know good from evil.” i} 

“Why, to be sure,” says he, laughin{|f 
“In Genesis—I’ve read that far myse} 
you are quoting the serpent, which is’ | 
my contention: Paradise lost.” . | 

. 


O:. he was subtil himself as any | 
easily confusing me. But I would not ¢ 
“Lost long ago,” I countered, “when} 
fell. But it can be won again. Why else 
missionaries venture so far from happy 
and at great hazard to themselves, u 
were to save immortal souls?” | 

“In cast-off clothing?” his reply. 

No retort rose to my lips. The savag 
begun to leave the ship, noisy and v4 
ridiculous in their secondhand finery. 

My companion was called away to 
intend the departure of the canoes, and 
fast-emptying deck I stood alone—and| 





















sowhe same. Faintly, above the 
-s-taking of the natives, a hymn 
























byery prospect pleases, 
‘nly man is vile.” 


vile, Quincy. Not in large lots.”’ 
yasnere again, although unheard 
‘pok) “You can find good and bad 
‘pla) and carrying a Bible in the 


” 


‘a that. bs 


e wrong, you think,” I chal- 


as I'd go quite that far. Pig- 
say.” 

ed round my waist. Shoulder 
jer/e leaned on the railing, and 
»senith the canoes float off to a dim 


Beovase here,”’ he said at length, 
an ‘irk such changes already. This 
ris 2, uncorrupted world till the 
D bought their notions of progress 
ald show you some of the un- 
Ja's, various atolls scattered here 
‘ine south seas. Not that they’ll es- 
they'll be found out. Traders, 
sovernments. And what’s a little 
ing to do when some great na- 
2 for it? Who’s going to worry 


or even a couple hundred— 
it makes me glad sometimes 
round a hundred years from 


‘ols will,” said I, ‘tin a hundred 


*t glad of it. I wanted to grab 
oment in my hands, and hold 
be forever not quite twenty, 
e deck of cap’n’s ship, and with 
d my waist. 


y morning the provoking calm 
presently notice was given by 
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the firing of a gun for boats to come to our 
assistance. Within a few moments twenty-two 
well-manned whaleboats were seen approach- 
ing. Arrayed in double lines, they attached 
themselves to the prow of the Damaris, and 
towed us swiftly to the inner bay. 

And now with a fast- -thumping heart I 
realized that a brief, though vivid, chapter of 
my life must close, and a fresh page be turned. 
Forrard again the word; not to look back 
from behind me still the rule—but, oh, I did 
look back, even as I settled myself in the boat 
for a first trip to shore, but looked in vain, not 
finding anywhere the person that my eyes 
sought. 

How carelessly it seemed he could let me go! 
And so all right—I’d do the same, and not 
pine away, neither. I wasn’t going to dangle 
on the bough, but had a fine marriage already 
arranged. . . . On this, my heart gave a great 
lurch, and my eyes probed the figgers on the 
beach, trying to distinguish which unknown 
form encompassed a future spouse. 

A plank bridge invited us ashore, and teeter- 
ing cautiously over it I heard my first words of 
welcome in a strange land. 

“Pretty short skirts,” it said. “Is that the 
style?”” Thus showing that women would still 
be women, even when missionarying in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

I gave the speaker a small smile and then 
forgot her in my excitement. The land seemed 
for a moment less firm underfoot than the 
accustomed deck; I missed the dip and lift of 
the horizon line; I felt sand in my shoes. We 
knelt for prayers, rose up again for a pother of 
introductions and news swapping. 

Time takes a new dimension when emotions 
are keyed up, and what with all the fuss and 
flurry, I can’t tell when I first started to feel 
let down and sad. A sense of emptiness that 
grew and swelled, long enough before I traced 
it to its source. I had been looking for Mr. 
Cushing, who wasn’t there. The one expected 
well-remembered face amongst so many 
strange; the one true friend so sure to welcome 
us. .. . I blinked, and searched again among 
the surrounding faces, but without avail. He 
wasn’t there. 

“You are Miss French?’’ This was the lady 
who had shown such interest in fashions, now 
offering me a smile where vinegar and sugar 
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seemed to mix. She wore a skimpy purple 
frock, belted just under the bosom—which 
was prominent, I must say—and had a round, 
flushed face with a button nose that twitched 
like a rabbit’s. 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Then let me introduce—I’m Mrs. Pingree.”” 

My mouth hung open. “Gracious, I thought 
you were dead!” the tactless cry burst from me. 

Her nose gave that little twitch. “His first 
passed on last year; I am his second.” 

“Oh—I see.” 

“We were both bereft,’ says she, “within 
the month.” 

A pause followed, condolences seeming a 
mite out of place; congratulations ditto, nor 
any small talk occurring to mind. What’s going 
to happen next? my natural query, hardly to 
be put to her. 

“So we joined hands a year come June. Mr. 
P. and I decided *twould be more fitting if I— 
uh—broke the news,”’ she was saying. “Both 
of us with best regards and trusting that there'll 
be no hard feelings.” 

I had seen Mr. Pingree, suddenly; recog- 
nized him by his pink, firm look and small, 
shrewd, twinkling eyes like Mr. Obed’s; and 
just as round and pink as in my wildest imag- 
ining. I stared hypnotized, and he stared back. 
Dear knows I wouldn’t have had him, not in 
a millennium of years, so why feel baffled and 
cheap because the refusal didn’t lie with me? 
Poor, silly, unwanted Quincy. My chest 
heaved with a gaspy sort of sob—or else a 
laugh, life was so queer. 

“No hard feelings at all,’’ said I, with per- 
haps a shade too much of cheerful emphasis. 

Her glance had followed mine. Her nose 
gave its rabbit twitch again. ““And nobody to 
guess, of course, that you’d be on the way. 
Such astonishment last month, dear, when the 
Leander came in with mail, and it was learned 
that you were to embark. Such a lengthy 
journey for a young lady to undertake, purely 
on speculation. Rather a scarcity of beaux in 
Connecticut recently, must be?” 

““Massachusetts,”’ I corrected mildly, feel- 
ing the prick of spite, but not caring. I could 
look past her shoulder to the harbor where 
the Damaris swung in crystal light, and my 
whole being seemed to rise on a deep wave of 
bliss. Thinking in all my happy ignorance, 
When he knows this! When he discovers I am 
truly free! 


Mieanwhile arrangements had been under 
way for our departure from the beach. Annis 
and I were in the same small wagon, knee to 
knee. Mr. Cushing, she now informed me, failed 
to meet us because he had gone some weeks be- 
fore to Owhyu; there was some prospect 
of re-establishing our splinter mission on that 
island. He had expected to be back to welcome 
us. “But the work of the Lord comes first,”’ 
she said. 

“Owhyu,”’ said I. ‘The big island, the one 
where we saw snow peaks.” 

“Yes. Wilder than Woohoo, and more dan- 
gerous,”’ she stated with a tinge of satisfaction. 
“Labor in that vineyard will be no safe and 
easy task.” 

“But you would go?” 

“Of course—and more than gladly, if duty 
calls.” 

And be a happy martyr rose in mind, but I 
held back the words. ‘‘What about me?’ I 
asked after a moment. “I wonder where I'll 
be sent.”” 

“You'll go with Mr. Pingree, naturally.’ 

“But he has married someone else,”’ I said. 

Here was a piece of news she hadn’t heard. 
I saw a blend of emotions in her face, amuse- 
ment, sympathy, malice all mixed in. ‘Poor 
Quincy. You have bad luck, don’t you?” 

““Maybe it’s bad,” said I, ‘“‘tand maybe 
good.” 

After our meal—no brief affair, what with 
the prayers and speeches and hymn singing in- 
cluded—we must see over the house, still new 
enough to be a source of pride; also inspect 
other mission property, visit the church. My 
thoughts were elsewhere as | watched the 
lengthening shadows and the too-fast-sinking 
sun. We had been expected back aboard the 
Damaris by suppertime. 

But we were not to get there. With urgent 
hospitality we were besought to remain ashore 
till at length I sensed a sharper essence. Our 


unchaperoned outward voyage was counted 
scandalous or near enough, and though we 
had (presumably) survived its temptations, 
further risk must be avoided. 

Perhaps it made no difference in the end. 
Captain may not have been aboard that night 
either, for all I lay awake to wonder: Had he 
watched the boat come back? And had he 
asked, ‘‘Where is she?” (But which one?) 

Next morning I made further efforts to get 
aboard, only to be brought up against my 
female impotence in such affairs. ‘How shall 
we go unless we’re sent?”’ asks Annis reason- 
ably. ‘And there is no real need.” 

“| must pack my things.” 


“As if they hadn’t all been boxed for a week 
past. Everything’s being unloaded this morn- 
ing, and will be fetched to us.” 

“We took no proper farewell of—of the 
crew.” 

She laughed with a tinkle cold and sweet as 
chips of ice in lemonade. “‘The crew. You’d 
find them otherwise occupied, I wager.” 

“I want to see—I mean, I think it only 
courteous ——” 

“No need to stutter about it,’ she broke in. 
“Everyone knows whose attention you fish 
for. It’s been an open jest, in fact, and ever 
since we left Long Island Sound.” 

““That’s a—that isn’t true.” 
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“T wish it weren’t.” 

For a long, temper-counting 
at her. ““We never used to quar 
forth then. ‘“‘What’s happeni ot 

“I’m not quarreling, dear. J 9; 
your own good.” ; 

A very pretty sentiment, 
bold to doubt it. Didn’t arg 
however, but only said, “I she 
too, would feel an obligation,” 

“I don’t know why. And in 
voice swept on, “it couldn’t be 
we're to be received by the ro 
afternoon. The king has gracio 
an audience.” 











A PLEA FROM THE HOUSEWIVES OF AMERICA 


TO APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS TO KEEP 


EQUIPMENT RUNNING. 


Nearly everyone is thankful for the lift the fine 
automatic appliances give with our home chores. These 
modern servants are uncomplaining and go about their 
tasks with minimum supervision. They give us new free- 
dom—time for living. A whole new way of life has de- 
veloped as the ties are loosened from relentless home 
schedules. 


But wait—let’s listen to some of your neighbors: 


FROM cCALtForNta: We bought an automatic washer, paid 
cash for it too. For several months it worked like a charm, then it 
began to balk. One serviceman pondered a day, then put in a new 
clutch. The machine worked—for four loads! Now, almost $75 
later in service charges, we are faced with a complete overhauling. 
This we can’t afford!” 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA: “We have three babies under 
three, and to keep up with the wash load we bought a dryer. It 
shorted every time I used it. I've called two servicemen with no re- 
sults but a statement the first of the month. Finally another dealer 
came out himself and spotted the trouble—the timer. He sent for a 
new one, and after three weeks put it in. Eagerly I washed the stag- 
gering pile of baby clothes. The dryer made a terrible noise—and 
stopped. Angrily I called the dealer back. He found the trouble— 
he had put the timer in backward!” 


Unlucky, you say? Let’s listen to more. 


FROM NEW York: “Our refrigerator was chosen because it 
was supposed to defrost automatically. Instead, thick layers of ice 
formed at the top and the lower section was flooded and so warm 
that cream soured over the weekend! We had a guaranty, and the 
repairman came regularly and puttered, but the situation wasn t im- 
proved. Over a year later they discovered the timer arrangement 
was at fault—hadn’t been right from the start.” 


FROM towa: “We bought a fine make of washer, which I 
thoroughly enjoy using—when it operates. When we bought the 
machine, the dealer told us it was guaranteed for a year, and if we 
moved to send any service bills to him. Well, we did move, and since 
then the original dealer has washed his hands of the whole affair. 
We ve been billed for the calls since we came here at $15 each. We 
think weve been gypped.” 


There is more here than meets the eye—but the com- 
plaints still come: 


FROM cHICAGO: ‘Our coffee maker is one of the automatic 
ones, supposed to make the brew, then keep it hot for serving. Ours 
is different: it keeps perking to the bitter end, until we pull the plug. 


We took it to the authorized-service station—where it sat ona shelf 


three weeks. Finally came the card saying the coffee maker was 
ready. We paid the $6.50 charge—and picked it up. Just in time, 
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too, for we had a big dinner party that night. The coffe , 


no different than when we took it in. What do I do no ! 


FROM OREGON: “Impulsively, after the birth 
child, my husband generously went out and bought 
washer. Within a year we had trouble and discovered 
sold it had gone out of business. For repairs, we had t 
chine at our expense to an office over a hundred mi 
this washer was three years old we had another breaka 
told by the company it was obsolete and we were 
trade-in on a new machine without any ‘bugs.’ We co 
put another $200 in a washer, so I borrowed an old wr 
from my husband’s mother. I still slave over it—and 


These are but single voices in a growing cho 
plaints from all parts of the country. Perhaps 
friends there are those who have had their s' 
It’s time to take stock and look at the situati 


WHOIS AT FAULT? 
In a way, we all are. 


trem i: The more responsibility entrusted to app 
more complex they become. You and I want our wa 
automatically, our refrigerators to defrost by themselves 
dryers and ranges to have built-in controls. We even 
that this self-sufficiency on the part of “mechani 
comes at the price of more service: adjustments, repla 
parts and general repair—within reason. If they are tom 
final contribution to our well-being, they should have car 
a modern car needs periodic attention. 
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item 2: Manufacturers—those who stay in busin 
their brain children to turn in creditable performance: 
homes. I’ve toured factories, visited laboratories and talk 
designers and engineers where these products are created 
is an eternal search for ways of making significant impro 
of giving us more leisure with less work. There are, ais¢ 
home offices plans for fine service organizations. Some 
function as smooth as silk—and win many friends. Bu 
know places where the fine plans (on paper) do not tran 
action. Then we wait for responses to our calls, for ne 
and suffer through unskilled doctoring of the ailing app 


tTeM 3: Those of us who push the switches, turn 
and set the controls are at fault too. One out of every fo 
for service in a large metropolitan area was found to 
necessary. The trouble was not caused by a defect 
product or improper design—it was traced directly to 
users who someway failed to follow instructions. So wh 
ask? It does mean service is more costly, for the effec! 
ganization must be large enough to handle these “wolf-wolf 






need to attend. I’m nobody.” 
+ os must be present,” her reply. “A 
iny ition is a command.” 
ot tifreeborn republicans,” I gave back 
yi), but nevertheless meekly accom- 
rest of the family in the end. 
2s a powerful word. 
ia thatched hut, even when worn by 
inned savage carelessly clad in 
hind reclining on a grass mat, some- 
F hjesty appertains to it. And though 
n¢_iloliho thus informal, most of his 
re neatly and sometimes richly 
the English style. His favorite 
sayed in a red satin Mother Hub- 

















bard, sat on a fine French sofa receiving a tax 
which had recently been levied. 

A polished table had been placed in the 
center of the room, and a gift was expected 
after each presentation. Having come ill pre- 
pared for this, I sadly parted with grand- 
marm’s cameo brooch, a silver comb, and a 
cherished ring woven of Fliss’ hair. And will 
admit I regretted each item as I surrendered 
it; whereas Annis cheerfully gave away ob- 
jects of greater value. But expects her reward 
in heaven, | meanly decided. 

At long last we found ourselves dismissed. 
Twilight already approached. By now ’twas 
suppertime or past; most of the company 


soon pressed ahead, and I was left with Mr. 
Cappen as sole escort. 

“Do pray go on with the rest,” said I. 
“Don’t trouble about me.” 

“It’s no trouble.” 

“But you may miss your meal.” 

“Then so will you. And in any case it’s not 
fitting for you to walk alone.” 

“Don’t see why not—same as you would 
yourself.” 

“You are a young lady, I am a man,” 
smiled he, but didn’t look it, with his cheeks 
that seldom needed razoring as yet. A boy— 
a brother, I had thought sometimes. And I 
regarded him with true sisterly fondness, easy 













N LETTER 


tl) names of the millions of us who use modern de- 
jjour homes, this letter is directed to the manu- 


1Appliance Makers: The rosy dreams of work-easy 
Jhome are enticing and we are very grateful for the 
aprovements that have reduced the drudgery of 
> ork. 

t opliances are a means to an end. Attractive as they 
) edays, we don’t own them because of their beauty, 
e because we are proud of them. We buy them to 
us. We expect long years of usefulness, with a 
m of service. 

elcome improvements and, are delighted by sound 
}elopments, but we do not want to be guinea pigs 









jnew and untried. Right here we might add that 
“antage in being first with a new design or feature 
ell be offset if it’s not yet trouble-free for valid 
jnts will influence future buyers. We expect some 
‘on through the lifetime of mechanical products, 
/ypetent service should be available wherever prod- 
' sold. We recognize that you have the best knowl- 
how to get good results from your masterpieces, 
‘tructions for use should be simple, clear, easily 
“ood and accessible. We like the permanent in- 
ons and clearly marked controls on some appli- 
i id wish there were more of them. 
y we maintain that manufacturers should be re- 
le for high-quality service. Each man who calls is 
ersonal representative. If he has integrity and 
us feel he cares about how your products perform, 
favorably impressed. But when he is casual and 
s he undermines our faith in your company and 
ducts that come from your factories—now or in 
ure. 
in this framework, keep the new appliances rolling. 
ne of us would go back to our mothers’ housekeep- 
’s, and we look for even more improvements in the 


Sincerely yours, 


THE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 


OUR PART 


The men who know the service picture best have told me we as 
consumers have our responsibilities too. 


Shop for a dealer: Select the store as well as the model and 
make. Find out if there are skilled men available to put faltering 
appliances back in the running. Find out from neighbors and 
friends what response they have had to calls for help. 

A reduced price is no bargain when it is traded for inadequate 
service. So seek out a dealer who offers expert installation, dem- 
onstration and maintains a competent repair department. 


Ask about guaranties: Some products are protected by a 
manufacturer’s warranty. Ask what they cover and how long 
they are effective. Sometimes service contracts (for one or more 
appliances) are available at reasonable prices. 


Save important records: We all hope our appliances will 
be trouble-free. But if we need service we should know: the man- 
ufacturer, model number, date of installation, and dealer’s name. 
Important papers to keep include bill of sale, warranty, servicing 
contract and instructions for use. 


Know the appliance: Instructions that come with a prod- 
uct are the best guide—we owe it to ourselves to read and master 
them. When a demonstration is offered by the dealer or utility 
company, we have a fine opportunity to learn the capabilities of 
the new device. And finally, our friends in the field say, when 
something does go wrong, look first in the instructions. It may be 
a simple adjustment you can make will save an expensive call. 


Try preventive measures; A once-a-year check like those 
we have made on our autos often will save expensive repairs later. 


Have cash for a serviceman: Many service departments 
operate on acash basis—to save extra charges for bookkeeping. 


If all else fails, write to the main office: If the home-town 
boys don’t make good, the manufacturer wants to know—for 
how else can he correct the situation? A letter—or wire—to the 
manufacturer, addressed to the Service Manager or Home Eco- 
nomics Director, snould outline the trouble and include the 
model number and date of installation. The home-office address, 
by the way, will be found on the name plate or the instruction 
material. 
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and comfortable in his presence, often letting 
his voice run on without any special attention 
to his words. Even as now, until I heard him 
say, ‘““——— mutual interests. Don’t you agree?” 

“Agree to what?” 

“What I just said about ourselves. Like 
studying Euclid together—we enjoyed that.” 

“Oh, that—of course.’’ My skin prickled. I 
felt a faint sensation of dismay, yet couldn’t 
quite believe, till he went on: 

“It may seem somewhat precipitous to you, 
but I assure you my esteem is no new growth. 
It’s only that till yesterday ——” 

‘Please don’t!” Anger was suddenly added 
to my distress. I saw my situation through his 
eyes—through all their eyes—like piece goods 
waiting for the next customer. Nothing to do 
with a lone female but marry her off to some- 
body or other; no place for me here, nor any 
easy way to send me home. Whereas if I had 
been a man—oh, it was so unfair. All in a 
blink I had chopped off my hair, changed 
skirts for trowsers, and stolen on board a ship 
as cabin boy. Alas. If young and silly enough 
to entertain such fancies, | was away too 
sedate and old to attempt them. Tears of frus- 
tration stung my eyes. 

“Guess I have startled you,” Mr. Cappen 
muttered. ‘I didn’t really intend to speak so 
soon a 

“Don’t speak at all!” I cried. “‘I don’t want 
to hear, I won’t listen. I’m tired and my head 
aches and I didn’t ask for company, I only 
wanted to be by myself. Please go away, 
please leave me alone, can’t you!” 

“Just as you like. There was no wish to 
offend.” 





H. sounded stiff with hurt—why not, in- 
deed? He’d got the full outburst of an angry 
tempest not fully meant for him, and when 
he started off I could almost have called him 
back again to say, “I’m sorry, Hosea.’ But 
then did not, it was so good to be alone and 
quiet and by myself in a golden, glimmery, 
faintly dusty world. 

Alone until my ruffling heartbeats knew, be- 
fore my eyes, who walked toward me with a 
firm sailor stride, and the voice that once 
heard always seemed to have been just then 
expected, said, “So, Quincy. Here you are.” 

Captain was elegant in shore clothes. Tight 
pantaloons, blue coat and white frilled shirt. 

‘Pretty near missed you,” he said. “I’m 
glad I didn’t. Wouldn’t have cared to sail 
without good-by.” 

“Sail?” I repeated stupidly. ““So soon?” 

“Tomorrow’s tide, with luck.” 

“Tomorrow? But I thought—refitting, and 
all that. I hoped—1! mean, I thought ——” 

“We've done a bit. The rest can wait till 
later. Be a little less convenient, but I’ve had 
word there’s a shipment of sandalwood on 
Kowi, and I want first chance at it.” 

“Sandalwood?” [I echoed. ‘‘That means 
you'll be for China, I suppose. Canton?” 

“Might be. Or perhaps Macao.” 

Places, thought I, with names that rang like 
bells. Bronze bells in ancient temples, silver 
Ones on cornices of a pagoda standing tall 
above rice swamps. China was where old men 
kept crickets in gilt cages, and pigeons flew 
with whistles on their tails, and women’s tiny 
feet were called lilies. All this and much be- 
sides he had told me. 

“T wish * came in a shameful, squeaky 
voice. 

“Tell me your wish.” 

Wisht he would say, “Oh, come with me, my 
love!’ Or promise how someday he would 
return. Or even grant the small, sweet crumb 
that it was hard to part. 

“IT wish you all good fortune, Captain 
Clark.” 

“So that’s it? And the same to you, I’m 
sure. You’ve been a good companion all this 
while. Not soon to be forgot.” 

We halted just outside the mission house. 
The rain had ceased. A few wan stars drifted 
in a pale sky. Somebody opened the door, 
peered out, and said, “‘Is that Miss French?” 

“And Captain Clark with me.” 

“Oh—ah. It would be preferable if you 
visited indoors rather than there.” 

“Tam just setting off,” captain replied. 

The door was closed, a thought reluctantly. 
We were alone again, as much alone as we 
had ever been. Always with other people close 
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at hand, aware and wondering. Everybody 
knows, Annis had said. An open jest, she said. 
Even to breathe hurt me, but I must speak. 
Make nothing of this parting, as he made 
nothing of it. 

“Such a tremendous long journey, isn’t it? 
I quite envy But you must be more than 
busy with preparations. And you'll want to 
take leave of the others, I dare say. They are 
inside—the brethren, I mean. And Annis too.” 

“T’ve seen her, thanks.” 

““Oh —— Oh, I see.” 

She had been first, I second, as usual. She 
had refused to linger, probably, and thus he 
could spare me a few moments. I bit down 
hard, as on an aching tooth, one pain to dull 
the other in my mind. 

“Then I will say good-by, and best of luck.” 

The words were correct enough. It must 
have been my voice that betrayed me. For all 
at once he had whipped out his handkerchief. 
“Take this and dry your eyes, Quincy. Never 
cry for a sailor, he’s not worth it. Here today 
and somewhere else tomorrow, and with his 
first allegiance given to a jealous mistress 
called Deep Water. A woman’s got a right to 
a whole man, not half a one, there’s my belief; 
and to leave no hostages ashore has been my 
motto ever since I went to sea.” 

Then take one with you, 1 cried inwardly, 
thinking *twasn’t rare for a skipper to carry 
his wife along. But cap’n had never raised this 
subject, nor ever intended to. 

I stood in hopeless misery, sniffling into a 
cambric handkerchief that smelt of snuff and 
cloves. 

‘“Marry your missionary, Quincy,” says he. 
‘“And have a half dozen babies, that’s what 
you’re meant for. After I get to China I'll send 
you an ivory teething ring.” 

Was I to tell him then of Mr. Pingree’s 
second wife? And my arrival such a vast em- 
barrassment to everyone concerned? ‘‘Poor 
Quincy.” A likely thing. Of all the puckery 
doses human beings have to stomach in this 
life, pity would be my choice for the most 
distasteful. And more so when spooned out by 
one who might have offered quite a different 
tonic. I got some stiffening back into my 
spine; some starch in my voice again. 

‘‘And I will throw your ivory ring,” said I, 
‘‘where Annis threw the doll.” 

‘She threw Kunyam away?” His eyes flick- 
ered. ‘“‘A pity—such a pretty thing as that. 
But never mind Annis. This is you and me.” 

His hands dropped onto my shoulders; he 
drew me close against his chest. I felt his shirt 
ruffles crushing; I heard the thunder of his 
heart. And I had my third kiss, no green bud 
either, not this time, but a full-flowered caress, 
prolonged and fervent; and kissed him back 
again with open lips. Don’t go away, don’t go, 
don’t go, don’t leave me. 

But he went, and swiftly, too, his form soon 
vanishing in the dusk, his footsteps dying. 
You think it cannot happen, then it happens. 
It is over. Starshine had deepened in a dark- 
ening sky. I had not given back his handker- 
chief, but might as well, for there were no 
more tears. 

The Damaris sailed next day, watched out 
of port by some but not by others. And in late 
afternoon the pink bowl came. 





P found Annis untying a parcel. Brittle red 
wrappings, I saw, and bamboo string, and over 
them her cornflower-blue eyes, flushed cheeks 
and secret smile. ‘‘Here’s something the China- 
man brought,” said she, after a moment. 

““What is it?” 

“Some kind of dish, I guess.” 

“IT mean, where from?” 

“From Captain Clark. A parting gift.” 

“For you?” 

“Why not?” 

No reason why. But I had hoped, perhaps, 
for both of us. . . . The paper spread back 
stiffly, like a red pod; she lifted out the bowl. 
It was of deep pink pottery, its shining glaze 
rosy as sunset clouds; against them on the 
inside curve appeared in careful artistry the 
image of a ship under full sail. And facing 
this, a simple, rose-wreathed stanza, finely 
lettered: 

When this you see, 
Remember me, 
Though many miles 
We distance be. 


It's pretty, 1 tried to say, but no sound 
came. Such a fair thing—small wonder that 
he wanted her to have it, although he knew 
that she had thrown away his other gift. Per- 
haps he couldn’t bear to leave her nothing of 
himself; perhaps he hoped ——- 

““Was there a message?” I brought out. 

Annis folded the paper into squares, wind- 
ing the string around. ““No, none. And his 
ship has sailed, so there’s no way for it to be 
sent back.” 

“How can you think of such a thing? When 
it was meant for you in token of his great 
fondness.” 

‘He has no business to be fond of—of any 
of us. He is a worldly man, and we have 
chosen a straighter path, a brighter goal.’’ She 
lifted the pink dish in both her hands, and 
would have shattered it, or so I feared. 

“Annis, oh, no. Pray don’t. It’s old and 
lovely, can’t you see? Made long ago, by 
loving hands ae 

“You don’t know when ’twas made, nor by 
whose hands. You’re a romantic, Quincy.” 

“I know at least it would be wicked to 
destroy such a fine piece.” 

“Don’t worry. I was only going to set it on 
the shelf. It’s a nice size, ought to be useful 
for something or other.” 

I offered no reply to this. On the high 
chimney shelf the bowl glowed like a radiant, 
living rose. And past it, through the small 
window, I saw the widespread arc rimmed 
with quicksilver where ocean and sky met. 
And somewhere on that darkling sea, the 
Damaris —— 

But he had thought of Annis, not of Quincy. 





Six weeks after our arrival at the Islands, 
Annis and | were living in a thatched hut in 
Aweea, a settlement some distance westward 
of Honoruru, where the splinter mission had 
established its first station. We had four mar- 
ried couples in our family: Pingree, Smith, 
Fuller, Ramsbottom by name; plus these, the 
group from the Damaris, Mr. Cushing (still 
absent) and five small children. Companions 
enough, noise and confusion and busyness 
enough for anyone. Yet there were times my 
thoughts turned to Honoruru and the harbor. 

Given fair winds, the round trip might be 
made in six or eight months, so I’d been told. 
But how was [| to know if winds were favor- 
able or contrary? Nor whether captain meant 
to come this way again, with all the great 
wide oceans of the world open to him. And 
if he did, where would I be myself, six months 
from now? 

Daydreams are nonsense, if not worse. But 
nonsensical or not, I would stand gazing at 
the dimpled bay beneath our hill, named 
Pearly-waters for the softness of its coloring, 
where a few natives were perhaps working 


“Why sleep at all, if that’s what it does to you?” 
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their fish traps. Farther out, a cant 
would fleet by with flashing oar, B) 
full-rigged vessel standing in, ml 

In our single room the floor wa 
with dried grass, over which were . 
neat-appearing mats. We had thre 
through the thatch, which closed 
shutters in bad weather. For fu 
a built-in bed, with mats fasten 
at the sides except in front, wher 


i 
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each a table. Mine held my writi 
workbox and a few books—L 
the most cherished. And Ann 
same, with the addition of the rose- 
Upended barrels made our dressin 


ap ET 


Tn 


Wiese arrangements for Annis aj 
though considered temporary, sox 
the familiarity of routine, as day 
day with no fresh news of Mr. 
any decision reached about myself. 
missionary presenting a puzzli 
almost as much as if I’d had 
Letters had been written to the Bo 
but no opportunity to dispatch the 
Meanwhile we had been set t 
language, a truly enjoyable exer 
opinion. It is a speech more liqui 
own, with vowels far outrunning 
Besides our language studies, w 
ing a garden patch—with native 
natives never to be wholly tru 
brought from Sariston now sowni 
and sprouting just as cheerfully as 
Onions, parsnips, turnips, carrots, 
of them to thrive, and some to peri 
each success a welcome change from 
prevalent taro and sweet potato. 
I had been given a class of girls te 
in needlework. Each was to mak 
pair of drawers as a first lesson i 
The cloth had come from my private: 
a length of flowered blue-and-wh 
once intended for stepdaughters, but 
willingly contributed to other use. 
savages made up my class, with 
black heads bent above flashing nee 
bare feet pigeon-toed, one on the othe 
Across the room Annis would be 
Bible class. “If you steal ——” 
“Ina e aihue oe ed 
“And if you tell lies ——” 
Suddenly comes the blast of a co 
announcing suppertime, and off tl 
scrambling, happy crowd. Annis ¢ 
book. I fold away the half-done, m 
ments. At our barrel dressing tab 
water into washbowls that once 
ruffle-draped commodes in Sariston 
happy, after a fashion—not unhapj 
how, which is as close as people most 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 











How do 


: 


> S.O. s to clean away heel marks, scuffs, 


ee@eeeoeeeeaeever 


le stubborn spots. 
| off floors ? 


tk marks caused by furniture and hard-to-remove spots 


and effective as S.O.S. is for cleaning 


and pans —it’s also the easy way to clean 


off linoleum, asphalt tile, vinyl tile, rub- 


le, hardwood floors. Here’s all you do: 





Wet an S.O.S. pad. 
There’s soap right in 
each pad to “cushion” 
the cleaning action. 


X 





Buff the spot gently 
with a circular motion. 
As the soap loosens 
and lifts the soil, the 
fibers rub it off. 


Wipe the spot dry. If 
necessary re-wax. (Re- 
seal hardwood where 
soil has broken seal.) 





© The S. O. S. Co., Chicago, ill., U.S. A. ¢ S. O.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Arm in arm one hot afternoon we left our 


hut and crossed the yard for supper. Each 
footstep stirred a little puff of dust, and only 
the distant dancing ocean offered refreshment 
to the eye. 

“This would be haying time at home,”’ said 
I. “‘Wouldn’t you like a sniff of new-mown 
grass? Or just to think of our locust tree in 
bloom. It’s all so barren here.” 

‘**A desert that shall blossom like the rose,” 
her prompt reply. 

And on this note we entered the main hut, 


quite unprepared for the happy discovery of 


our long-absent friend at last returned. 


Mr. Cushing had arrived from Honoruru 
only five minutes earlier. A group of eager 
questioners still surrounded the newcomer. 
I felt gladness run through me, but sensed no 
similar start in the soft white arm still linked 
with mine. No quickened breath in her, nor 
any deepening of the lovely color in her 
cheeks. 

His head turned. He had seen her. “‘Annis!”” 
he cried, with such emotion in his tones as 
must have moved a heart of stone. 

She answered, ““Mr. Cushing. This is a 
happy moment.” 

Happy, indeed.” And he strode forrard 
on swift feet, both hands outstretched: 


Annis did not loose my arm, but gave him 
only her free hand, and a discreet, small smile. 
“Welcome back,” said she. ‘And here is 
Quincy too. You remember her?” 

I saw his look of startled recognition. 
““Yes—yes, of course. This is a real surprise. 
No one told?me ——” 

Nobody had told him of my coming—why 
should they? Plenty else to talk about in these 
first few minutes. And he had been in Owhyu 
before the Leander brought Mr. Pingree’s 
letter. By now he’d found his own interpreta- 
tion of my presence, choosing the one most 
natural to him. “‘So you accompanied Annis? 
Very nice indeed. I’m sure it’s. been a great 
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comfort to her.” He had turned} 
Annis. “I meant to be here to greet|# ] 
so sorry!” 
“You were about your rai . 
Mr. Cushing.” 
This was noble, beyond quell 
spoken to a lover after such long pg 
something to be desired, seemed to 
I’m of rougher clay, and no mistak¢ 
Annis, as was quite suitable, sat ne 
Cushing at table. I was across, and¢ 
farther down. So much for Mr, 
tell of all he’d seen and experiencer 
been sometimes warmly welcomed, ;) 
times in danger of life and limb. Ang 






































long, tedious wait for a vessel to 
back to Woohoo. ’Twas all like liste 
printed tale. 

It was my turn that evening to o 
washing up, and I loitered at the tas 
ing those two might seize the oppo | 
private conversation in our hut, B 
took no advantage. Perhaps the noti 
occur to her, or seemed indelicate, oj 
reason I don’t know, but they were s| 
main room when I returned to it, ¢ 
general discussion with the family, § 
home myself, and she surprisingly so 
ward came in alone. 

“You must be real excited to 
offered after a moment. 

“No. Why should I? I knew that } 
return when God so willed.” 

“But such long waiting and anxie 

“T wasn’t anxious, Quincy, beca) 
sufficient trust.” 

Or insufficient love. I restrained ; 
comment, for how should I question) 
constancy. I bent my head down, b 
hair forrard with forceful strokes, Som 
had changed about me in two years, 
was still the same fair, thick, unruly 
face was hidden when I spoke agg 
voice came muffled. 

“T s’pose you’ve set the wedding da 

“Not yet. We want—I want time 
pare.” 

“T thought you came prepared, fe 
sakes.” 

“Oh, yes—with gear, and such. h 
what I mean. We’ve been parted for ¢ 
there has to be readjustment—spiri 4 
ness.”” 

“But he only wants ——” My lips¢ 
tight, lest vulgar-seeming words escap| 
to indelicate interpretation. So much ¢ | 
we know—can’t help knowing—of 1 
life that’s never to be mentioned, dea | 
Fo. a long quiet moment she looked 


why. 
her blue eyes clear and deep, and the | 
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Cooks 3 times faster, saves vitamins and flavor! 


Busy as you are, you needn’t be just a “weekend cook.” With a 
Presto Electric Pressure Cooker, you can fix a rich variety of 
“Sunday” menus any day of the week, electrically, because your 
Presto does an hour’s cooking in 20 minutes! 

There’s no watching or waiting. Just set the Sweep Heat 
Selector, and your Presto Electric Pressure Cooker vents air 
automatically, keeps heat and pressure where you want it. It 
keeps flavor where you want it, too — inside the food. Saves 
vitamins and minerals; actually brightens colors. 

Twenty-two million cooks count on Presto Cookers for better 
meals in less time; for healthier family menus every day. Now 
their secret is yours — electrically — for only $29,95* 





New Presto £4 
Pressure Cooker 


AUTOMATICALLY controls heat 
AUTOMATICALLY controls pressure 


I tossed my hair back, bunching it) 

neck with taut fingers. “Don’ t make hi 
Annis. Don’t be cruel. Marry him nojy 

AUTOMATICALLY vents air 

suspicion of a smile lurking round | 

pouted lips. ‘‘What difference does itn 

you, Quincy?” 

Then like an angel in her long wh 
gown, down she knelt to say her pray! 
I skipped mine that night, being totally 
to decide what plea I might have chi 
present at the Throne of Grace. ] 


*Manufacturer’s recommended retail or Fair Trade Price. Fed. Tax Incl. 
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vi Up food 

ier. Fourth of July was celebrated with a 
outing, and this a welcome break i 
humdrum round, even though oon 
raise nostalgic echoes of noisier jollifiq 
in other years. We were a score OF 
gathered round the food set out i 


f Beast (4 Ibs. 





cloths. All of us missionaries, no nati 
vited on this occasion. 

After dinner Annis wanted me to t 
walk, and I had every reason to oblig 
went a long way from the picnickers | 
we found a spot sufficiently secluded tos} 
her notions of privacy. She would|) 
turned back afterward, but my eyes|| 
drawn by a point of rocks a little farth . 

““Let’s see what’s there.” 

I started off, she following, sonal 
luctantly. We were presently looking 
above onto a little cove held in crab cla 
rock that left only a narrow passa 
larger bay beyond, but opened on 7 
into a shallow green-and-violet pool, tr 
with the soapsudsy ruffles of lazy way 
rough path led downward, and descendi 
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yself almost as if in a cave, though 
sky. 
sputl” I calied. “Come down. There are 
y sills.” 
¢ en before she joined me I had lost 
sst | sea shells. It was hot on the beach; 
-'n hot all day. My body itched with 
sweat and grime—and there lay the 
id, hf-green, cool water, as if inviting me. 
soing to bathe,” I said. 
ouan’t. Someone might come.” 
2's not a soul in sight.” 
aily, Pray reconsider. It’s most im- 
lippose some of the family come to 


| se they don’t, since that’s far likelier. 
ds wouldn’t walk any such distance. 
yndnen were playing rounders; none of 
leave the game.” 
sidny folded garments on a smooth 
9/ock, and stood forth in my shift. 
ec g to strip. You can turn your back 
n’t want to look.” For though we 
same room and same bed, we never 
e completely unless alone or in the 
5, often then, but generally kept some 
art way on. Yet here I stood, bare 
ht of day, and unashamed; feeling 
H weet air glance over me, and lov- 
. 
f 






> her lapped around my ankles smooth 
: vaded out and let the ocean take me 
| (ibrace. This was my first sea bathe, 
o ting a few pailfuls on shipboard; 
0 i I help but revel in the luxury of it? 
t dust and perspiration were washed 
' floated there; perplexities of spirit 
wi them, and I felt 
a >ver. B Ss & G8 
Avis only knew what NUN’ 
a nissing! came to 
di I looked toward 
‘a in time to see her 
in all unclothed, test- 
eater with a timid 


G. B. CHISHOLM 
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a; in, it’s warm, it 
rt you,” I cried, 
2) gush of affection 
«use she had proved fallible after all. 
je next second all my senses tingled 
st dismay. A shadow had moved be- 
a/on the point, and I saw Mr. Cushing 
it) there. Whether he had seen me, or 
is, no way to tell; but I alone (praise 
ware of him. I closed my eyes, trust- 
s/ould be gone before I opened, gone 
e/je suspected such disaster. He would, 
|) Please, please, \ prayed, but heard 
=put a great shout instead. 
12d in time to see a breaking wall of 
bur through the cleft of rocks. Then 
5 nothing in the world but noise and 
tumbled limbs and bursting lungs. 
2 10where, and death came close, noth- 
) eathe but water. 
os fingers caught me by the haw. I had 
c ied up the beach, close to the rocks, 
1 iood was now receding. Mr. Cushing 
e first to my knees, and then upright. 
We must get out of here; it will come 
ometimes it’s all in one big wave; 
©een lucky so far.” 


reath came in tearing gasps. I saw 
sying a few steps up the path, appar- 
a deep faint. Her arms were crossed, 
futile effort to hide her breasts; her 
oked white as marble, and as lifeless, 
| heart seemed to stop. 
‘Yushing bent to raise her. “I can’t help 
‘u'll have to help yourself.” 
Tm all right.” 
truggled upwards barely in time; he 
| Annis, I encumbered by the clothing 
‘ched up. Everything wet with spray, 
/ning lost except my shoes. The dread 
e again; a backward glance revealed 
ng whirlpool where we had stood a 
) earlier. Sand and sharp pebbles 
’d my feet; one leg was cut and bleed- 
my nude body burned with a sudden 
ish of embarrassment. 
> me her dress,” Mr. Cushing said. 
ly I handed it, then got with clumsy 
tO my Own, wet apparel on wet skin 
matter to contrive. When I looked 
he had sat down, still holding Annis 


So far in the history of the 
world there have never 
been enough mature peo- 
ple in the right places. 


‘““But there’s my shoes,” I said. 
“You took them off to paddle.” 
“Lie on lie,”’ said Annis. 
INOIND OWN This. is. strange advice 
from one of your cloth, 
Mr. Cushing.” 
“Annis, I beg you— 
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in his arms, the dress spread over her like a 
coverlet. One hand was on her hair, one 
cupped her bosom, only half concealed. His 
voice was anguished. 

“She didn’t go under, I got there in time. 
She must have fainted from fright.” 

“Guess so,” I murmured. 

I had seen her lashes quiver almost im- 
perceptibly. She was awake, but wouldn’t 
admit to it, not in that state, as long as he was 
there. So I scooched down beside him. 

“Mr. Cushing, let me take care of her.” 


but we struck different passages, I guess. For it 
is a thick Book with many pages, and where 
we'll find mostly what we look for. “Let him 
kiss me with the kisses of his mouth” simply 
not there for Annis, it appeared. 

All this while Mr. Cushing was a faithful 
visitor, often bringing with him some small 
gift, a lei, or nosegay, or curious shell, or one 
of the pineapples—a sour, woody fruit more 
interesting than edible—whose cultivation was 
being attempted on the Island. Sometimes he 
found Annis, and sometimes not, for she had 
now begun the custom of conducting prayers 
in native homes. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 


And this new delicacy soon accepted as a sct- 
tled thing. Nor I can’t tell when I first housed 
the suspicion that here was only another 
means of delaying marriage. 

Postponing, but not canceling. Not giving 
him up. Unwilling to break a promise, it might 
be, or else desiring matrimony as an ideal, 
though repelled by the close approach of 
physical intimacy. Mr. Cushing remained still 
coldly unforgiven for having come on her ina 
nude state, as if she would sooner have 
drowned than to be rescued naked. Yet they, 
presumably, to be man and wife, and so what 
difference did it make? She had only to read 
her Bible—which of course she diligently did, 


H. seemed to know my meaning suddenly. 
I saw him redden as he gave his burden over. 
She lay inert, and cold, and heavy against my 
shoulder. But instantly he had gone, her eyes 
opened, blue-black and blazing, though with 
a cold flame. Here was the same look she had 
turned on me once before, when lying help- 
less on the ice slide, and I must say, even as 
then, “It was my fault.” 

“Your fault, always your fault, what help 
in saying so?” 

She sat up, and we dressed without further 
speech, she all complete, but I barefoot, my 
stockings in my pocket. Then hoo-hooed for 
Mr. Cushing to come back. He offered us 
each an arm, which I accepted gladly; she as 
if reluctantly. Our homeward pace was slow; 
there would be questions to parry on arrival. 

“We'll put it,” said Mr. Cushing, “‘that you 
were overtaken in a tide trap, while collecting 
shells. No need to mention the—ah —er— 
extraneous circumstances.” 


don’t misunderstand. There 
is no untruth intended. I 
am thinking only of you— 
and of course Quincy. No 
reason to whip up a storm 
of gossip over a harmless 
indiscretion.” 

“But there was harm. You know your 
Bible, sir. We have been naked to our shame.” 

“Don’t talk like that. It was imprudent if 
you will, but nothing more.” 

“It was unchaste,” her cold reply. 

I heard his answering sigh, and we went on 
in silence thereafter. I, limping miserably by 
that time, nevertheless recollected the sensuous 

joy of immersion in the sea, and I would not 
be sorry for my bathe, nor share in Annis’ 
weighty conviction of mortal sin. 

Next day found me black and blue in a 
dozen spots, but otherwise well recovered 
from the adventure, and not averse to making 
a tale of it (with certain descriptive trifles 
omitted). But in Annis’ presence the subject 
might not be mentioned. She showed no out- 
ward scratch or bruise, but must have suffered 
secret, spiritual wounds beyond my under- 
standing. And past patience too. 

“Heavens,” said I. ‘Don’t take it so hard. 
Nothing really happened.” 

“You may call it nothing. I do not.” 

“T s’pose you mean Mr. Cushing finding us. 
But if he hadn’t come—and dear knows he’s 
seen unclothed women enough, after a year in 
the Islands.” 

‘*You confuse the moral issue. It’s sin that 
matters, not discovery of it.” 

‘**A sea bathe seems no special sin to me.”’ 

“And being naked like a village harlot, 
none?” 

I stared speechless, feeling a hot blush rise 
(and not the first she had brought to my 
cheek), remembering bare-skinned native girls 
with guileless, merry faces. Far less evil in 
such, thought I, than in our carping minds. As 
aman thinketh in his heart 

“There can be harlots, and are,”’ I said, “‘in 
frocks and petticoats; drawers too.” 

“T will not listen to indecencies.” 

Whereupon she turned her face to the pil- 
low, for she was keeping her bed that day. 

Didn’t get up till time for Sunday church, and 
even then displayed an air both fragile and ap- 
pealing: snowdrop instead of rose. Looked so 
ethereal I’d have felt small surprise to find her 
suddenly equipped with harp and wings, ready 
for Paradise without further transmutation. 
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You don’t have to wait till you’re slaving over a hot ironing board! 
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%er/on we stood together on the 
, air he had awaited her in vain. 
ll-nigh over, and the sun beat 
ssy strokes, for it was very hot, 
‘rate climate of the Islands being 


















> S¢ 
bd y,”’ [gave back. “She’s tough as 


mz suddenly, he caught my hands, 
ir) tight, feverish grasp against his 
‘vis remember she is not like 
4 finer fiber. Everything with her 
g carnal. Sometimes | think the 
¢) days ——”’ His voice broke on 
sntle with her, Quincy, for my 
siplea. And without waiting for 
sbde away, choosing the direc- 
sie might come. I watched him 
sbefore going inside the hut to 
ebosies he had brought in the 
$m Captain Clark, and felt my 
when doing it; life seemed so 


e, was a summer of proposals. I 
before September first, no less 
fi offers, plus a half one from Mr. 
mumbled that if I could git my 
om:the board —— “Might want 
t from mission work someday, 
» Feds capital. Nothing personal in- 
Understand.” 

0 1ot, I was far from penniless, but 
e elling him? Oh, the conceit of 
V despised the coarser sex at times. 
cation they thought themselves, 
si pained surprise when spinster 
as2red No, and No again. 

after this, I was to enjoy a session 
ndied ladies, each taking a hand in 
me wedded had become a com- 
. What splendid young men our 
















ouldn’t solace but one of them at 
yhow, I thought they came pre- 
bacy.” 

and rustle went around. “No call 
* Mrs. Smith primly suggested. 
tongue and stitched my seam in 
not concern themselves with 
t have asked. Whether by plan 
e wasn’t present that afternoon, 


amsbottom, each with a proper 
name, and only Miss Quincy 
g a maidenly needle. There’s not 
in families, mission or otherwise, 
ppen’s unsuccessful application 
emained a secret. : 

ble young feller, smart and good- 
h; many a girl would thank her 
Mrs. Ramsbottom opined. “You 
etter than Mr. Cappen, not in a 


r. Pierce has an elegant singing 
_ Mrs. Smith. 

Fuller, “Hartshorn is as steady as 
.a real comfort being married to 
‘rent times.’’ She blushed a little; 
ught to be expectant. 

yt inclined toward matrimony at 
stated firmly. 


} 

| 

ame, finding Annis and me still in 
' State. Her case was viewed with 
nowever; mine with disapproba- 
had twice been prayed over, as 
nility. 

th Mr. Cushing once more planned 
He would cross the Island to the 
ide, where tidings of the mission- 
one forth. He was to travel afoot 
where ceaseless winds were said to 
the fierce upward draft turned 
‘o tossing fountain sprays. The 
dugh, with steep cliffs to surmount, 
iper of the savages uncertain; but 
iny other obstacles restrained his 
0 leave the station for a month 





“He might show less crusading zeal,” I told 
Annis, “if you would set the day.” 

Her portmanteau snapped shut. She was 
setting forth for a visit in Honoruru, going 
with the Ramsbottoms, by sailing canoe. 

“It seems too bad,” said I, ‘tyou couldn't 
have postponed for a few days, till Mr. Cush- 
ing leaves.”’ 

“Parting will still be parting, so what differ- 
ence who goes first?” 

To lovers, every difference, every hour to- 
gether worth the treasuring. This I managed 
not to say, bringing out instead, “His is the 
lengthier journey, and may well be hazardous.”’ 

“He has his duties, I have mine,”’ her crisp 
reply. “This is a visit long arranged, and not 
for pleasure’s sake, as you’re aware. I have 
much to learn from the Honoruru school, far 
in advance of ours in many ways. And Brother 
Ramsbottom would be inconvenienced by de- 
lay. He also has business matters to attend.”’ 

“Ramsbottoms could go without you.” 

“Except that I don’t so easily break a 
promise.” 

“T know of one you haven’t kept so far,”’ I 
muttered low. 


NEXT MONTH 


“You keep giving wrong answers!” 
the police said. “Why don’t you ad- 
mit you killed the girl?” 


“T never even saw the girl!” John 
Hayward said (there was only one 
girl in his life—warm, lovely Bar- 
bara, whom he might lose now). 
But he’d said it so often, and he 
knew nobody was going to believe 
him. The real horror was—could 
he believe it himself? 
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“And I, perhaps, guess why you harp on it. 
Let me suggest a text for your morning de- 
votions, Quincy. Seventh Matthew, five.” 

““My eyesight is all right; read it yourself.” 

A hail was lifted from the yard, and without 
further farewell she joined her companions. 
When they had disappeared I went to the 
garden patch, attacking the poor weeds with 
splenetic vigor, until discovered at this task 
by Shininghog, the guardian of our yard. 

“You must not do, I do, kapu for white 
wahine,’ he exclaimed, sensing in my un- 
wonted industry some reproof to himself. Nor 
I hadn’t words to let him know I sliced at ill 
humors along with weeds, but gave the hoe 
over, and strolled idly back to the hut. 

I seized a broom and redded up the hut with 
nervous energy, then dusted everything in 
sight. There were so many fleas! And the 
thatched roof gave trouble since the autumn 
rains had started. First there would be one leak 
and then another, but just as dusty as ever the 
next moment, seemingly. Oh, it was tedious. 
Life was drab. I lifted Annis’ pink bow] to wipe 
it off, stared at the little ship and rose- 
wreathed verse. 


When this you see, 
Remember me, 
Though many miles 





Too many miles. Too many hours and days 
and weeks. Blankness filled my whole being, 
and I could no more be rid of it than pour out 
air that brimmed the empty bowl. 


Mr. Cushing’s guide arrived that same after- 
noon, and next daybreak he also must set off. 
He accompanied me home from supper, and 
we sat on the rough stoop. The new moon 
drew a feather of gold against the swiftly 
fading afterglow. Stars pricked out one by one, 
and he gave names to some of them. 


“Not the first time we’ve watched the stars 
together, Quincy. Do you remember?” 

“Tve never forgot, Mr. Cushing. But it was 
under another sky.” 

“There is no other. A single firmament all 
round the world. The same moon, the same 
stars, or pretty near.” 

“It’s not, they’re not. Things never stay the 
same. And it was long ago.” 

““Guess I must grant you that. More than 
two years, and plenty of water over a lot of 
dams since then. Long ago, far away, nor any 
turning back. But there are voices on the wind 
sometimes.” 

“Voices?” 

“Echoes of might-have-beens. Like you and 
me—you must have known how close, for a 
little while, and then It’s hard to say just 
why or how things happen. Our paths are pre- 
determined, we are in His hands Who knoweth 
best, and I have no regrets. But nevertheless 
I’ve wondered whether—wondered if He 








H. broke it off. Silence and darkness deep- 
ened both together. Our shoulders touched. 
My hand lay warm in his, though I could not 
have told when he clasped it. His last, half- 
spoken thought hung in the quiet night like a 
bridge broken in the middle, going nowhere, 
forever splintered on the short word if. 

If there had been no summer tempest the 
last time we watched the skies 

If Annis had stayed out her Hartford 
visit —— 

If she had never fallen on the ice 

If Mr. Pingree had had no widowed 
brother —— 

If Cap’n Clark —— 

“October,” says Mr. Cushing in musing 
voice, “1823. Reckon there’d be brisk fallish 
weather back home by now. I’ve known it to 
snow in October, many’s the time.” 

“Me too.” 

There can be magic in a word sometimes. 
The tropical skies took ona frosty sparkle, and 
the dry landscape turned cold and clear and 
crystalline, till I could almost feel the chill of 
new-fallen snow, almost smell it, and hear the 
merry jingle of bells down frosty lanes, mixed 
with mysterious echoes of Lucie’s song, and 
the scent of lavender long stored away in a 
keepsake box. 

One after another Mr. Cushing folded my 
fingers over, lifted my hand to his lips, and 
kissed my palm. ‘‘There is such a fund of sym- 
pathy in you, Quincy. And you’re strong. So 
strong and sweet.” 

Strong—me? I felt like a bowl of mush, if he 
but knew. 

Felt deep within me the dim, murmurous, 
warning roar of coming danger, and remem- 
bered on a sudden the sunny cove, shallow and 
safe before the tidal wave, then all at once a 
pitiless whirlpool, and myself helpless there. 
Tide traps, rip tides—not in the ocean only. 
They rise sometimes in the blood. I made a 
small effort to free my hand, but he held close. 
His lips brushed delicate as a moth’s 
wing from thumb to little finger, and back 
again. 

“Tam lonely tonight. So terribly lonely.” 

“Everyone is, | guess, most of the time.” 

““We shouldn’t be that way.” 

“It's how we are.” 

“Yes, I suppose. Well, time to go along. It 
must be late.” 

“Yes, late. You’d better go.” 

But we sat still, neither making a move. 
Seemed like there must be two of me right 
then, one weak and willful on the step beside 
him, and the other I don’t know where, sep- 
arate, remote and watchful. A wise, cool 
Quincy who could think, /f Annis were here 
now —— But she was not. 

“Quincy, would there be any harm if I 
kissed you good night and good-by? I leave 
tomorrow daybreak.” 

“IT know you do.” 

Had Annis kissed him farewell when she 
went? I wagered not. So much propriety in 
her, unleavened by a saving pinch of gen- 
erosity! 

“No harm,” said I, “if it would comfort 
you.” 

He pulled me close. His first caress was 
gentle, as a brother might have kissed. And 
then not like. ““My dear, my very dear, I al- 
most wish —” 
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Both hands against his chest, | pushed him 
from me. Almost was not enough, for either 
one. If we had come to the Islands as once I’d 
dreamed, handfast, steadfast, no other in be- 
tween —— But there had been another, and 
for both. Not Annis’ shadow alone was 
here. 

‘“‘Please—I must go.” 

‘““Not yet. Don’t leave me yet.” 

There were no longer single, countable stars 
above our heads, but millions, trillions, all the 
shimmering, dusty glow of the nebula, with the 
planet Earth barely a pinprick in that uni- 
verse, and mortal souls not to be told from 
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Gelness a word, badness a word, and 
<a dream. But kissing was a thing, 
| started kissing me again, and the 
H—a mighty force, not love, yet 












































nI let you go, Quincy? If you could 
1distand ——” 

5) do, thought I, but did not speak the 
jd. There’s such a mort of matters a 
lay is supposed not to comprehend, as 
sss were itself a sin. But wrong is not 
yz, nor rightness in ignorance. Only a 
tion is a truly conquered one. “‘It is 
r. Cushing. You must go—God be 


sod up as I spoke, and he too rose. 
) a long-drawn sob, his final kiss as 
snowflake on my forehead. ‘‘For- 
urmured, in so soft a voice, | might 
ch ed I heard. And then was gone, a 
iftly vanishing in the gloom. 
da moment after him, and as I turned 
e, | heard a step, making me think 
de back, but ’twasn’t so. Somebody 
late in the night. I closed the door 
afwgue unease, and panicky, unwar- 
sise of guilt. 


er restless night, the day came slowly. 
x« and colored cloud and rising sun. 
tc oung and old, foolish or wise, or in- 
t guilty, a new day. So I got up and 
did went to breakfast, eating my grid- 
e with’ good appetite, truth to tell, 
iking some fine resolves for future 
r. Cushing had already taken leave. 
be far along his way by now, climb- 
) ward the pass, and I sent fond good 
‘er him, unshadowed by premonition. 
such foolishness; wipe the slate clean 
¢)again being my cheerful notion at 
re. 
ily scattered for morning chores, 
would have gone, until detained by 
ll with a curt, “One moment, please. 
li a little talk with you, Miss French. I 
s(sulted Brother Pingree, and we feel— 
yl se be seated.” 
ryne had gone, saving those two, who 
i) solemn countenance, and eyes not 
illing to meet mine. Dismay pricked 
ike needle points. ‘“‘Reckon I'd just as 
nd up,” I said. : 
straight off who last night’s tardy 
had been, and heard with no ele- 
(surprise the indictment that he voiced 
‘accents. Mean words and hard, bounc- 
-attling like dried beans loose in a ket- 
‘man, leaving your hut by stealth at a 


‘isn’t by stealth. And there was nothing 


You would naturally say. The fact 
therwise, and suitable action must be 
on. First, you are bound to tell us who 


he had failed to recognize —— Mr. 
had his share of troubles, seemed to 
use in adding this one to the score. 
been no harm—at least no grievous 
but a half-truth is always the most 
to refute. I'd sooner take my medicine 
And I stood mum. 

vil only force us to inquire in open 
*,” said Mr. B. 

n’t stop you.” But they’d find nothing 
h my companion far. 

me remind you that a good name lost 


forever. A damaged reputation never 
lee 


read stayed high, though fingernails 
' palms. Mr. Pingree rubbed a pink 
rough his thinning locks. 

’s not be overhasty, Brother Bissell. She 
admit ——”’ 

10W what I saw.” 

earances are deceitful, now and again. 
that there was—ahem—some indiscre- 
don’t necessarily follow—mustn’t ig- 
ie benefit of the doubt, I mean to say. 
rench is a pretty nice girl, in my opin- 
lis smile was unexpected, friendly, gen- 
It a gush of tears, barely held back, for 
ss softened, where recrimination had 
zen me. “Guess you'd agree, Sister 
, to be more circumspect hereafter?” 


“Oh, yes, indeed I will. I'll be real good.” 

“And shall flagrant misbehavior go unpun- 
ished?” cried Mr. B. 

“Unproven, let’s say. Scandal would be a 
poor thing for the family—far wiser to avoid 
one if we can. As the impartial witness here, 
that’s my deciding word,” came forth in 
stalwart tones. 

Kind Mr. Pingree. Surely he meant well, and 
there the matter rested—or might have done, 
save that he had a wife, and probably con- 
fided —— I don’t know. But bit by bit the at- 
mosphere round me chilled, until I lived as if in 
perpetual frost. Such loneliness and despair 
would overwhelm me oftentimes that I could 
hardly breathe. 


Along in December Mr. Cushing’s home- 
coming was announced, an agile native having 
preceded him over the pass. The white man 
would arrive, he said, sometime that after- 
noon, being obliged to travel slowly, thanks to 
the foreign habit of wearing shoes. Then added 
as an afterthought that he kahunapule was suf- 
fering from a sickness of the guts. 

On this, some of the brethren determined to 
go meet him, and proffer assistance. 

“Are you not going with them?” I asked 
Annis. “It can’t be far.” 

“I do not think it suitable to go.” 

“Oh, suitable * I began, but she went 
smoothly on: 

“And I should only delay them. What good 
in that?” 

“Who knows what good? A show of affec- 
tion might well prove the best nostrum.” 

“In that case, Quincy, perhaps you should 
go,” came with a little smile, and clear blue 
eyes intently fixed on mine. 

I felt a blush arise. It was as if she read 
me as easy as an open primer. Her lashes 
flickered, and her tongue licked pink and 
quick across her lips. Not what you think ! I 





wanted to cry out. Not what it seemed. But 
she had turned away, as from a toad. 
Nobody marked me when I slipped outside. 
A breath of air my aim, lest I should faint. 
Mindless of wetted feet I walked close to the 
water’s edge. If I could but escape, no matter 
where! Rather than live longer in my half- 
world of whispers and sly glances; or bide be- 
neath the roof that sheltered Annis, condemn- 
ing, pitying and, worst of all, sweetly forgiving 
me. And now, with Mr. Cushing coming home, 
and she how watchfully aware—it was too 
much! I took a step forrard. A little wave came 
lapping round my toes. The ocean seemed to 
whisper, Here is peace. A few more 
steps 





No. miss. No, no, be careful.’ Behind me 
stood Jazael. Compassion, minus any tinge of 
censure, seemed to beam from his dark eyes. 
“Bad here,” he said in earnest voice. ““No 
good here. Come to village, there is hula 
dance tonight, dance very good.” 

“Well—I don’t know.” We were not sup- 
posed to countenance native dances. (Nor any 
other kind.) But I had no desire to go home, 
and no gimp left for drowning myself -right 
then, let alone the inconvenience of a spec- 
tator. Jazael’s invitation was well meant; and 
watching hula dancers could hardly hurt a 
soul so black as mine. “All right,’”’ I said. “I 
guess I might as well.” 

The villagers welcomed me with some sur- 
prise, but no embarrassing questions—their 
manners, I suspect, somewhat ahead of our 
own in this regard. I watched the dancers, 
dully in the beginning, but with an ever-grow- 
ing, irrepressible delight. Sleek, muscular 
bodies that made mine feel flabby and inert 
beneath its layers of clothing ;*bracelets—and 
anklets too—of animal teeth, twinkling and 
tinkling before my eyes; flowers and fernery in 
fragrant leis. 
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The final gourd beat died away. A /uau fol- 
lowed the dance, men and women eating to- 
gether in the new fashion. I sat between Jazael 
and the language teacher, Thomas, and ate 
each titbit placed in front of me, asking no 
questions as to origin. Also imbibed my share 
of wine being passed around in coconut shells, 
until a golden, dizzy nimbus hovered over- 
head, and giggles rose like bubbles in warm 
dough. 

Across from me I saw our gardener, Shining- 
hog. He sent me a merry smile, and I smiled 
back, seeing not him alone, but all this com- 
pany as friends, as brothers, sisters; nor ever 
again would I think “‘native”’ with any tinge of 
opprobrium, but must remember everybody 
born was somewhere native. Here at this 
pagan feast I sat with friends and comrades. 

Dusk thickened suddenly. The feast had 
ended. Time to go home now, except I wasn’t 
sure I could stand up. 

Help came, however, from an unexpected 
hand. *Twas Mr. Cushing lifted me to my feet. 
I rested a dizzy head against his shoulder, and 
saw his face bent startled over mine. 

“Thought you were sick,’ I mumbled. 

“Sick at heart, since getting home to- 
day ——” 

“°-Twasn’t your heart I heard about. I 
thought ——” 

““Never mind that. Why did you run away 
from me?” 

“T didn’t—not exactly.” 

“Near enough. Annis told me —— And 
now I find you here—what does it mean?” 

A variety of replies occurred to me. Such as, 
“TI have decided that I hate Annis.’ Or tell 
how I'd pondered on a watery grave. Tell of 
the joy the hula-hula dance had brought to me. 
Praise him with the psaltery and harp, praise 
him with the timbrel and dance. 

My eyes blinked sleepily. My tongue was 
thick. ‘““The Islands waited for me, Mr. Cush- 
ing, and I came. I have found them.” 

“You have had too much wine,” 
sharply. 

““Not too much, just enough,” I answered. 

Afterwards he must have helped me home, 
although I don’t remember it—and this no 
doubt a luckier happenstance than I deserved. 

Sin-drenched or not, I fell into a prolonged, 
peaceful sleep, from which I woke refreshed. 
And a good thing, too, for I soon needed ev- 
ery scrap of stamina. This time my reckless be- 
havior couldn’t be hid: I had disgraced not 
only myself, but the whole mission family. 
Lounging about with natives, sharing their 
heathen feast, watching forbidden dances, 
drinking wine —— 

“Quincy, I weep for you,” Annis declared, 
“even if this were all.” 


says he 


Picture me seated upon our backless chair, 
she on the other, Mr. Cushing pacing morose 
in between. He had lost in weight since Oc- 
tober, and his face showed drawn and pale, 
whether from bodily ailment or other cause. 
Mr. Cushing gazed at Annis, she at me, I tried 
to look nowhere, but if you think that’s easy, 
just attempt it. 

“T have told her ail,”’ says he. 

“Then she’s aware there wasn’t much to 
learn.” 

“‘Sensuousness,”’ said she. “And fleshly lust. 
Disloyalty, whether of deed or only of desire. I 
call that much, I call it everything; I am 
shamed and betrayed. My engagement I count 
as broken, my vows withdrawn, and I shall 
live a single life, abjuring marriage.” 

““For which you’ve never hankered much,” 
I told her, ‘‘or you’d have been wedded and 
bedded this time two years, sparing a lot of 
trouble, various ways.” 

“Pray don’t be vulgar.”’ She rose, looking 
proud and pure and delicate as a lily. “I'll 
leave you now. You have plans to discuss.” 

‘““We don’t either,” I muttered. 

But she had gone—in person, anyhow. 
Seemed like there was a smile still pinned to 
the air, gentle, forgiving, and as smug as all- 
get-out. 

I scrutinized Mr. Cushing’s graven face. 
“Go after her, why don’t you? Act the 
man.” 

““You know as well as I the uselessness. She 
hes shown me a different duty ——”’ 

“Not if it’s me. I can look out for myself, 
thank you.” 
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“Quincy, won’t you understand? Your good 
name has been smirched 4 

“Oh, fiddle. Sticks and stones may break my 
bones, but names will never hurt me.” 

“A flip tongue serves you ill. I bid you to be 
serious for both our sakes. The damage has 
been done, and our present task is to preserve 
such shreds of reputation as we may, by stand- 
ing forth together, man and wife.” 

He paused as if expecting my reply, but none 
occurred to me. I watched a lizard, motionless 
on the thatch, each tiny claw and silvery- 
greenish scale distinctly limned, nor ever saw it 
moye, yet all at once it wasn’t there. Gone as 
I looked—and in the same fashion vanished 
the Mr. Cushing whom I knew, or thought I 
knew, leaving behind him a familiar shape that 
housed a lesser man. One who could parrot 
Annis unawares. 

“You understand that I am asking you to 
marry me?” 

“Though I know you love another?” 

“T shall be a faithful husband,” he returned 
in wooden voice. 

“Maybe in body. But in your dreams?” 

“In every waking thought or act. As for the 
rest—mercy is sure, if repentance be sincere.” 

“Except I don’t repent,” burst from my lips. 
“T meant real well, though it proved a mis- 
take.” 

“Tt was a sin.” 

“And we’re to marry as a punishment?” 

His face flushed dark. “You don’t mean 
that,” he said with dignity. ““Nor suppose me 
to mean —— We were fond once, Quincy. 
And even now ——” 

“But fondness isn’t love.” I lifted up my 
head. The rosy bowl stood right before my 
eyes, glowing with sunset light. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Cushing, but I cannot marry you.” 

“We have no choice, Quincy. We are mu- 
tually compromised. Annis will make confes- 
sion at Sunday meeting ——” 

‘She has done nothing wrong.” 

“Quite so. But we have erred.” 

“You mean she’s going to blab?” 

‘Nothing ofthe kind. You, of all people, 
know her gentleness. She will but set me free, 
and give her blessing to a different union.” 

“Then everyone will think that I—that you 
and I—they’ll think what isn’t true, they do 
already.” 

“Tf so, it’s not her fault.” 

‘*Her pleasure, more likely,” said I. 

“Quincy, beware a hardened heart.” 

Annis the pure white lamb of sacrifice, 
myself the bad black sheep. I thought of Mr. 
Cappen’s cheerful face blank with surprise 
and pain. Imagined Mrs. Pingree’s rabbit nose 
giving its little twitch. But worst of all to 
think of Mr. Cushing tumbled down from his 
high place, and by my doing. I, who had loved 
him once—yes, I loved him dear, though ’twas 
long over now. For love, like other lovely 
things, can die, and no use trying to glue petals 
back on a shattered rose. Guess I was growing 
old to have learned this. 

“If Annis can accept her harder part ——’ 
said he, but I broke rudely in. 

“Can you not see she is afraid of being a full 
woman? Afraid of love and marriage and 
babies? First she finds one excuse and then an- 
other. This time it’s me. But if she truly 
cared ——” 

“Stop it,’’ he commanded. ‘‘Such bitterness 
does you no credit, her no harm. She shines a 
star, above the common ruck.” 





Asa just as cold as one. But I would try no 
more to tell him so. Perhaps, buried somewhere 
deeper than he knew, he wanted things this 
way. One woman to be hugged and cuddled, 
bear his children, keep his house; one to adore, 
remote and untouchable. The real and the ideal 
disparate dreams. 

“Quincy, forgive my anger. May we say a 
prayer together?” 

I shook my head, knowing I could not pray. 
God was too high in heaven for my weak voice 
to reach, and yet He marked us one and all, 
wicked and good alike. True that I seemed 
to wander lately in the dark; I had lost Him, 
but He had not lost me. There were both 
strength and sweetness in this thought. 

“T have to go my own road, Mr. Cushing. 
It’s the only one I can.” 

“You are more stubborn,” he gave back, 
“than I thought possible. But between tonight 


and Sunday I shall hope for better things. You 
have three days to come into another frame of 
mind.” 

“Don’t count on it,’’ my reply, and thus we 
parted. 


Next day dawned chill and fair. A brisk 
wind blew, and whitecaps frolicked on the bay. 
A splendid day to have been far at sea, free 
from all earthbound cares, instead of captive 
here with Sunday looming dark across my 
path. I to be known a flirt, if nothing worse, 
but Annis to avoid all taint of jilt. It wasn’t 
fair. ] yanked my comb fiercely through-snarly 
locks, letting my thick mane stand as whipping 
boy for other hurt. 

Beside me Annis bound up lustrous plaits, 
her gaze serene, her eyes as blue as August 
pond water. ‘“Temper is unbecoming, Quincy. 
Better to strive for a contrite spirit and a 
chastened heart.” 

There had been tenderness between us once. 
A fresh start not impossible, if she would come 
but a single step, and I’d go all the rest. 

**Annis ——” 
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Her eyes were veiled; her voice overrode 
mine. “I see you grow more self-willed every 
day, Quincy. And more wanton. I fear that 
you are of your mother’s breed.”’ 

And this quietly said, yet with the sharp in- 
tent to hurt all too apparent. A stone thrown 
in anger, and missing its mark. ... My mother 
Lucie. . .. Where the dead are, I don’t know, 
but sometimes, somehow, they come close, as 
Fliss right then. A presence beside me, and a 
voice so firm and sweet the marvel was that 
Annis did not hear. “Better a loving sinner 
than to have no heart at all.”’ What a great 
while I’d taken, learning such a simple truth. 

“T’m what I am, I guess. No help for it.” 

My cousin’s lips went thin. Two lines sprang 
downward from her nose, and for the first time 
I could see how she might look when she was 
old. ““You may find out it isn’t quite so 
easy ——’’ A knock fell suddenly on the door, 
and she broke off. 

I watched her cross the room and take a let- 
ter from a messenger on the threshold. Color 
rose in her cheeks as she studied the super- 
scription. In our postless world, letters came 
rarely and but by chance, each bringing the 
keen zest of surprise, and as a rule were quickly 
shared. But she had turned her back to break 
the seal, reading in silence, and, I thought, 
unduly slow. 

““Here’s unexpected news,” 
length. 

“Who is it from?” 

“Mrs. Bissell has arrived in Honoruru.”’ 

*“Mrs. Bissell—and writes to you?” 

“No. Why should she?’? (My query ex- 
actly.) Annis folded the letter small, and 
stowed it inside the bosom of her dress. “‘It 
seems that by coincidence the Damaris is like- 
wise at Honoruru, and Captain Clark offers to 


she said at 


fetch Sister Bissell round to us, and have a 
visit with old friends again.”’ 

“You had a letter from cap’n?”’ 

How thin my voice. Her answer also sounded 
feeble and far away, a tinny echo, barely to be 
heard. “It was from him.”’ 

“Oh,” I brought forth. A small sound, but 
might have been the whirling globe itself, for 
all the mixture of emotions it encompassed. 
Cap’n safe in Honoruru? Seven and a half 
months he had been gone. And now returned, 
and I should see him in a day or two? But had 
there been no mention, not even a “Kind 
regards’? Surely she would have said 

““Breakfasttime,’’ was what she said. ““We 
must take tlic news—though there’ll be other 
letters, I suppose. In any case, let’s go.”’ 

“T don’t want breakfast.” 





Brac cast a look across her shoulder. Her 
cheeks were red, her blue eyes as if glazed. 
“Quincy, I wish you’d try to understand that 
J—that all the family—have your true welfare 
at heart. And there’s no benefit in turning 
mopish.”’ 

“Tm not moping. I’m not hungry, either. 
And... Ihave heard the news.” 

“Just as you like.” 

The hut felt big and lonely when she had 
gone. The roof bore down on me like a box 
lid. I went outside, into the garden patch, 
where Shininghog was busy with his hoe. He 
gave me the comradely greeting recently 
earned (only two nights ago? It felt a lifetime), 
and I responded with a wave. 

The wind had slackened, and a hot day 
promised. Midges danced in sunny December 
air, and thoughts as hard to capture flickered 
back and forth in mind. Had he been to 
China? Had he prospered? Where was he 
bound now? Why write to Annis, whom he 
must suppose this long while wed? But no— 
she had been recently in Honoruru, still a 
spinster. He could have learned—and if he 
cherished hopes —— 3 

I saw the brethren bustle forth, clapping on 
shady hats and hastening to the beach. The 
ladies gathered clucking in the yard, reminding 
me of my hens in Sariston. I stayed awhile, 
then slipped unnoted to our hut. Each moment 
brought him nearer. He would come—but not 
on my account, not to see me. And strangling 
sobs must rise; where now my creed of dutiful 
happiness? 

A Yankee is a Yankee, howsomever. Nor 
any whalebone half so stiff and stout as our 
peculiar pride. Whatever happens, hide your 
hurt and show an unmoved face. I washed and 
dried my tear-smudged cheeks, and went to 
the cookhouse. 

All through the fluster of arrival I kept busy, 
not poking my nose outside till the conch shell 
sounded. Whereon I must issue forth and 
make the best, praising the Lord for petticoats 
that concealed shaky knees. Cap’n the first— 
and, you might say, the sole person I saw, his 
red head like a bonfire, his green eyes going 
restless here and there. Then fixed on mine as 
sharp as two twin tacks, and he strode for- 
rard: after so long a time we were to meet, and 
I would hear his voice. Last time had been —— 
No, don’t remember it. Think of the pink 
bowl, think of the letter to Annis. Phrase a 
polite, if meaningless, welcome. He grasped 
my hands. His head bent down—one of the 
few who must bend down to me. 

“Well, Quincy. What’s been happening? 
You look like a beleaguered citadel,” says he. 
Then straightway was drawn off, Mr. Pingree 
on the one side anxious to inquire of Chinese 
souls; Mr. Grimes on the other, interested in 
their pocketbooks. 


Sometimes I’ve dreamed a dream. I will be 
coming down a flight of stairs, and suddenly 
step off into free space, falling and not falling; 
a whole landscape spread out before my eyes; 
destruction ever imminent, ever delayed. And 
thus it was all through that dinnertime. Slow 
motion, whether plying knife and fork, or lift- 
ing teacup to my lips; slow turn of head to left 
or right, as one or t’other spoke. 

But still one chair where I would send no 
glance. One set of eyes my own refused to 
meet. For dast I look toward cap’n, all illusion 
sure to shatter, and myself come crashing 
down. He, the sole real, and all the rest but 
figments. 
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“May I inquire, Captain Clark,” 
Youman, “when you intend to sajj) 

“As soon as may be. But I am pf 
States this trip.”’ s 

Not for America? Not going } 
where My chest constricted: 
with concentration at my plate, 
ears still held obedient to my will, 

Up popped the voice of Mrs, Bi 
dressing Annis. “I am surprised, 
to have found you still in single 
are the nuptial vows to be excha 

“Plans have been altered, ma’am) 
Cousin Quincy who will wed with ¥ 
ing.” 
This was said so quick and dainty 
courteous smile coming with ne | 
reckon near a minute must have p; 
their import sunk in; during which 
ate her dried-apple pie with tiny, ge 
She didn’t wait till Sunday when 
came ready made. 

I had set down my spoon, an 
hands tight-twisted in my lap. By 
from me to Mr. Cushing, then, aceu 
again—the woman in such case ey, 
Somebody snorted. Someone gave 
angry sniff. “Sir, is this true?” in M 
frosty voice. : 

“In essence, yes. Quite true.” 

“And you agree, Miss French?’ 

It is not true! The words sprang: 
never to be spoke. No matter wh 
they'd still believe ie Quincy;i 
and corrupt. The canker in the ro: 
and temptress. Beguiler of Mr. © 
false friend to virtuous Annis. *T 
My teeth clamped on my tongue. 

So many thoughts were churr 
brain, I couldn’t sort them out 
weary, weary, and all alone. No of 
fort, none to take my part. My ch 
back. Mr. Cushing as if carved fre 
half a heartbeat it appeared that 
come to me—but he did not. 

There was another whom I wou 
A longed-for voice totally silent en 
brief moments that had passed so 

“Yes, it is true,” said I. “We she 
ried. And please excuse me now. I 
headache.” 








Hi atrway across the yard, I hea 
behind, and recognized it in the r 
my bones: the very one I fled had fo! 
“Wait, Quincy,” cap’n said; which 
I did, and without looking felt how 
me up and down. “So the citadel st 
in the end.” 
“You do not understand.” 
“Til venture that I could come pi 
I’ve got both eyes and ears. Also hé 
advantage of a five months’ voyage ¥ 
and others too.” 
‘Please, Captain Clark—my hee de 
““Fiddle-daddle. You and I are 
have a talk before I go. You owe 
much, if it’s only for the bowl.” 
“The bowl?” Once more I saw Ani 
stiff red paper, with scarlet dye stain 
white fingers. Her cornflower-blue é 
clear as glass. ... She had my soul’s We 
heart—she had said so... . 
‘My parting gift to you. Didn’t tha 
man a “4 
“Oh, yes. Of course. It’s beautiful. 
it very much.” 
“But not enough to thank me?” 
Slee OLeO ta 
His sea-green, slitted glance slid ové 
“Um,” he said. “And my letter from 
ruru?” 
“T had no letter.” But I knew that} 
come; I knew in what white nest it 
now. Gladness blazed hot and brigh 
died to ashes. “Please leave me. De 
ment me so. Go back to Annis, she 
one 
“You know better.” 
And when he said so, I had kne 
always. | 
He linked his arm in mine. “You've 
the one, Quincy, since Lord knows 
Although I was unwilling to avow 
for a long time captive to. . . © 
Aphrodite—that’s as close as anythit 
history of a heart is seldom writ in A 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 | 
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Wu know how everyone loves caramel! Now here’s a real con- 
f+tion of a caramel cake.’ Rich and true in flavor... moist and 
thder as can be. And for the first time, this once ‘“‘tricky’”’ cake 
jaow so easy. Nosugar to caramelize. Nothing of the kind. You 





NEW CAKE MIX FROM Filisbury: 


Jt last from a mix! The really moist, old-fashioned kind you probably haven’t tasted in years. 


merely add milk to the new Pillsbury Caramel Cake Mix. Even 
the country-fresh eggs are blended right into this mix. If you 
want to create something really special for the folks, try it this 
weekend. From Pillsbury, of course. 


oc 
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CONTINUED .FROM PAGE 156 
more in hieroglyphics, you might say. And 
generally deciphered a bit tardy.” 

**A long while tardy, sir.” 

“That’s your decision, is it? Well, then— 
will you walk to the beach and see me off?” 

“You leave again so soon?” 

“Nothing much to stay for, it appears.” 

1] will fetch my bonnet.” 

“Tie my kerchief round your head.” 

So it was in this guise I left the mission yard. 
I caught a backward glimpse of people 
issuing from the main hut; I thought that Mr. 
Cushing cried, ‘“‘Quincy.”” But I would not 
hearken. To one so steeped in flightiness and 
error, how could an extra layer count? And 
when again was I to know such dizzy joy as 
this? A neatly fenced-in lifetime lay ahead, 
divided betwixt good works and piety; as soon 
as cap’n left, it should begin. 

From the brow of the hill we saw the 
Damaris, lying out a half mile or better. 
Bleached, battered, journey-worn she looked. 
I stared with longing not to be expressed. 
Tears prickled suddenly. 

“There she lays,” said cap’n, in a fond 
voice. ‘And a long parting this time.” 

“I didn’t hear you mention where you’re 
bound.” 

*Vancouver’s Island and vicinity, for furs, 
my present aim.” 

‘And have you really been to the China 
coast?” 

“There and back again, as the saying goes. 
Sold my sandalwood at eight and a half dol- 
lars a picul.” 

“Ts that good?” 

“Couple of dollars above my nearest com- 
petitor.” 

“Then you have had a fortunate, happy 
cruise.” 

“A profitable one. But as for happy—not 
on a haunted ship. Not with a tall, towsly 
ghost dogging every step, asking a thousand 
questions I couldn’t answer, since she wasn’t 
really there.” 

“IT thought to have no hostages was your 
motto.” 

‘This one was pesky. She came uninvited.” 

“Only in fancy, Captain Clark.” 

‘““Fancy or fact, she bedeviled my waking 
hours, and my dreams even more.” 

“TI guess you'd better tell me about 
China, sir. I’d like to hear.” 

“Still wanting to know, are you? My no- 
tion was that someday I would show you ——”’ 

“That never can be.” 

—Canttait? 2 

“Oh, please!” 

“All right, my dear. I'll do my best to tell.” 
Thereafter we talked of his travels until (how 
soon!) we reached the sands. A boat was 
waiting there, with seamen gathered round. 

“You are prepared to leave,” said I. ““You 
didn’t expect to visit very long.” 

“I kept the boat here to take me back or 
take a message, either way. Fact is, I’d hoped 
to fetch a wife aboard tonight or tomorrow, 
after the news I’d got in Honoruru. Though 
even before then, I gambled that you wouldn’t 
marry Pingree.” 

“He was already wedded.” 

“And if not, would you have taken him?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Just as I cal’lated. But still, I let you go. A 
fool act, and serves me right to pay for it.” 
(And me—did I not pay? But wimmenfolk 
must learn to hold their tongues.) ‘Answer 
me this, Quincy: suppose I’d asked one of 
your preachers there to marry us ——”’ 


Na a one would do it. | am part of the 
family, and they would never set me free. 
And I am bound—you heard me give my 
promise. 

‘“*Bonds can be broke if need be.” 

“Not in honor.” 

“Well, then—seems we must part, with a 
few memories on each side.” 

““More than a few on mine.” 

“Only till they fade.” 

“Oh, but they won’t. Not ever!” 

“Yes, they will. Turn into withered leaves 
instead of green.”” He waved an arm. The 
sailors left their fire and drew the boat closer 
inshore. “Guess I'll have no companion when 
I sail. I had hoped different, but there ’tis. 
Thought I might win my cribbage partner 


back, or have a friend at hand to hear my 
yarns on an idle night.” 

“*Your yarns were mostly m-moonshine,”’ I 
said thickly. ‘‘They weren’t true. And here’s 
your n-neckerchief.” 

He didn’t take it. Clasped my two hands 
instead, and held them tight. ‘Moonshine or 
starshine, Quincy. Don’t forget that moon 
and stars are real, and will outlast the both 
of us. And furthermore ——”’ He paused. His 
breath sucked in with a harsh rasp. “‘Further- 
more, in life as well as in romance, there’s 
times when deeds outweigh diplomacy. A 
knot that’s past untangling can be slashed. In 
short—since there’s no other way, I think I'll 
have to steal you.” 

“You dare not.” 

*‘Daren’t I? Look in my eyes.” 

Green as a wave before it breaks, his eyes. 
Greener than mine, that gazed, and fell away. 
“But {[ —— How could —— I haven’t got so 
much as a night shift.” 

““No matter. Do you love me?” 

“T love you true, cap’n. With all my heart.” 


WAITING FOR YOU 


By DAN G. HOFFMAN 


Waiting for you, I warm my 
expectations 


At my secret hearth, our 
rendezvous. 


Who of the passers-by that 
mark me waiting 


Knows that at 12:15 Pll mark 
how you 


(The noon-high sun extravagant 
in your hair, 
Your hair an aureole about 
your face) 
Ceming toward me down the 
crowded street 


Transfigure this now-ordinary 
place? 
Who could tell that soon [ll be 
adazzle 


On the green wave wash of 
laughter in your eyes? 


That clocks will hide when you 
and I walk under 


These toy-town towers 
together? Who’d surmise? 


““My precious sweet,” says he. 

And I was lifted up—big, gawky me—in 
arms that made nothing of such a load. He 
placed me in the boat. There was a push, a 
shove, a splash. The sailors settled in their 
places, and oars were manned. I faced back- 
ward, and far above me, small and frail as 
card houses, the mission huts came into sight, 
then slowly faded one by one. 

Well before sunset we had put to sea. "Twas 
only as the glowing orb sank down behind 
the waves, and stars shone forth, that [ re- 
membered this was Christmas Eve. 

On the Damaris, | found the same familiar 
cabin, though considerably prettied up. An 
added richness in the garniture, a cozy white 
fur rug beside the bunk, a silken coverlet 
embroidered in a thousand birds from pea- 
cock down to wren. (And I one day to see the 
land from whence it came? The tall pagodas, 
and the silver bells.) 

“Look in the chest, 
yours.” 

Supper was over, and the lanterns lit. 
Shadow and light fell alternately on his fea- 
tures as the vessel dipped or rose. There was 
a choppy sea and freshening wind. 

‘““Open her up,” he said, as if eager to share 
my wonder and delight. 

A pigskin chest, or trunk, with brass han- 
dles and brass lock bright as gold; and pure 
gold leaf its decoration of peach boughs in 
bloom. Inside the lid, a mirror, and beneath, 


” 


said cap’n. “It’s all 


various trays and compartments packed with 
apparel. Silk garments of such quality as I had 
never seen. And if to Yankee eyes somewhat 
outlandish in fashion, still I will vow no 
woman born could look on them unmoved. 

Here a red coat, worked from collar to 
hem in blue roses, and lined with green. There 
a soft gray, where almond flowers tossed 
delicate sprays. Black satin trowsers and 
jacket with a scroll of gilt dragons. A drawer 
disgorging beads and other ornaments of 
amber, jade, coral or rosy quartz. Rolls of 
yard goods, some stiff brocade, others as soft 
as fine-spun lawn. 

““Guess it won’t take a lady long to run upa 
few necessaries?”’ cap’n asked. 

““No, it wouldn’t—won’t, I mean.”’ 

“Enough here to make do with, in place of 
gear you left behind?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Try something on, Quincy.” 


From such a multiplicity, how to choose? I 
selected a glossy cloak, the tint of goldenrod 
in Sariston Septembers, its pattern clouds and 
waves and boats and little fish. 

“The very one,” said cap’n, “that I first 
picked out for you.” 

“For me?” 

“That’s right. Matches your hair the way I 
thought it would.” 

Tall as I am, the gold coat covered me, 
having been made, although I didn’t know it 
then, not for a woman but a man. The fasten- 
ings were silk loops, slippery to manage, and 
in a sudden shyness I was glad to work at 
them with lowered glance. 

“Where did you buy it?” 

“In Macao.” 

A good, far piece from here, Macao, but he 
had thought of me. A fact to warm my chilly 
heart and dissipate the growing numbness of 
my being. He had been standing in the door- 
way as of old, never entering the cabin during 
its era of female occupancy. But now he took 
two strides across the room, and strokéd the 
chest, his brown hand gentle on the red 
lacquer. 

““A bride box, this is called.” 

But I was not a bride, nor to be one... . 
The golden robe dropped round my feet in 
scalloped folds. “I’m sorry, I’m sorry, but I 
can’t, cap’n. I thought I could because I love 
you so, but it’s no good, I can’t.” 

“‘What’s no good? What’s the trouble?” 

“Me,” I said. “I can’t stay here and be 
your concubine. You'll have to take me back.” 

His eyes narrowed to grass blades in their 
own especial manner. “You think they’ll 
welcome you after this episode?” 

“T don’t know what they'll do, but I 
must go.”” 

‘*And how if I refuse?” 

““You won’t refuse me.” 

“‘Well—reckon not, Quincy. But it can’t be 
tonight, not in this sea. Best thing that you 
can do is get to bed. You'll find some—um— 
attire in my sea chest—shirts etcetra. Make use 
of what you need. And don’t forget tomor- 
row’s going to be another day.” 

“But I shan’t be of any other mind.” 

“S’pose not,” said he, taking both hands in 
his; then kissed my forehead with such ten- 
derness that foolish tears must come, and like 
the silly chit I was, I cried myself to sleep. 

It is humiliating to set down what hap- 
pened next, my state upon the morrow being 
one of abject seasickness. How little like a 
heroine the admission. How sadly often what 
we are differs from what we’d like to be. A 
fierce storm ruled the sea, bedlam the ship. 
The travel-worn Damaris labored heavily; 
cap’n had neither time nor thought for any- 
thing but navigation. As for me, I dwelt in 
misery—and as sick in soul as body, which is 
saying a good deal. 

Then one morning waked up’ to blessed 
peace, and guessed that we had come into the 
bay. When steward brought my breakfast it 
stayed down, and after a while I dressed as 
neat could be and went on deck. There lay 
the island, there the curving beach. The mis- 
sion huts I blinked, and shook my head 
and looked again. Not Aweea. Not Honoruru 
either. 

“That’s La Haina,” cap’n said, coming 
beside me. He linked his arm through mine, 
our fingers joined, and oh, for good or bad, 





‘warmly down on mine, and side by sid 
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saved soul or damned, a paramour g 
feared I never could pull free again, — 

“Ready to go ashore, Quincy? ’ 
mission here, and we might as wel} 
ried this afternoon.” 

“Married?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

And so we were, the ceremony bej 
formed by a Mr. Richards (after, I 
to add, a strict lecture that Quincy Fr 
doubt deserved). His wife stood up 
She had the gentlest manner and 
smile that I have ever seen, and if, soy 
I have a baby girl, she shall be a 
memory of pretty Mrs. R. : 

Days have run fast since then. The BD 
has sailed a-many miles. Northwest A} 
the China coast, where a cargo o fil 
sold at good profit; the Sandwich Is} 
and Aweea. 

I did not go ashore, but cap’n we} 
fetched various belongings back to m 
long past usefulness or significance, but 
how gladly welcomed: my diary, Lyrid 
lads. Annis did not return the rose-pin| 
Nor any word to me from her or Mr, Cj 
although from Mr. Cappen came “Ge 
you” and a little chain of shells. 

I learned that a young Portland la 
coming out to marry him, and 
pleased me much. Heard also how A 
Mr. Cushing both remain in single stg 
you think she'll ever have him?” [ ¢ 
husband. 

‘““Most likely not. She’s held in hig 
the way things are—a sort of Yankee 
you might say. Pretty good solution 
my opinion. I doubt she’s capable 
marriage, either its tribulations or 
Your cousin wasn’t made to be a wil 

And I, a matron of a year’s standin; 
to agree. Nor ever again could harbo! 
thoughts of lovely, thwarted Annis. 

The Islands sank below our hori 
two years after the day I glimpsed 
sky-high snow peak. ‘Shall we ever 
again?” I asked. ’ 

““No prophecies,’ said cap’n. “Ar 
grets. Each day as it comes is the be 

“Each day is good enough.” 


B.: I had not his genius for discard 
event and future speculation. Coul 
wonder what the years ahead woul 
how the family might prosper, Wi 
going to happen to the native Islan 
ready a diminishing tribe, cap’n tells 
in his view someday to be but fragme 
larger population. This was a sighful 
“I know they’ve got salvation now, 
“Or anyhow the chance of it. Only 
sometimes we give with one hand a 
away with the other.” 
“Some give more and some tak 
amongst all kinds, Quincy. Goodness 
in people, not in systems. No sect n¢ 
has got a patent on it, and God don’ 
the outside, remember. He’ll look benea' 
parson’s coat and feather cape ali 
pays no heed to style of dressmaking 
color of skin, but finds His shining $ 
everywhere.” 
“Even on the Damaris,” I murmured, 
thinking how good and true he was, an¢ 
ing him so much. 
“IT guess that’s right.” His hand 


watched the sunset sky. Then went to su 
and ate that night, I recollect, the last 0|} 
Island fruits. 

Now we have once more rounded 
Horn, and are northward bound on s 
seas. The next land that we raise to be 
part of the United States, cap’n has said 

I am sitting rather quiet these present 
thinking my long, long thoughts, and weé 
the red coat with the blue roses, so ful 
loose it might have been designed for just|| 
case. Cap’n paces the deck. I hear him 
tling Lucie’s song, and deep in hopeful 
I set words to the tune: 


He shall be king, Dilly-dally (and na 
Mungo), 
She shall be queen (Clarissa R). 
Lavender’s blue, Dilly-dally, 
Lavender’s green. 
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IS BEST WITH 


of Choeagi! 


Here’s macaroni and cheese made a new, modern 
way—with cheese sauce plus cheese chunks. Simply 
mix cooked macaroni and a hearty cheese sauce 
in a casserole.* Top it with a cupful of chunks 
of sharp cheddar plus a generous sprinkling of 
grated Parmesan. Then pop casserole into a 350 
degree preheated oven for thirty minutes. This 
way, macaroni is more than good, it’s good plus! 


* Add pimiento and green pepper (optional). 


The dairy farmers in this area want you to know—you can live better in every way with foods made from milk. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Voice of the dairy farmer » 2ON. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





You never outgrow 
your need for foods 


made from Milk! 





See ‘‘Disneyland"’ and 
““The Lone Ranger”’ on 
ABC-TV; also see the 
Warner Bros. motion 
picture presentation 
““The Lone Ranger” 


©) 1956—American 
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at your favorite store - full-fashioned - seamless stretch sheer - 99¢ to $1.95 


AES =e PENNY: /’ve just made the most sensational 
OW discovery! A creamy pink perfume that really 
\ a clings. 
’ Pr ; 
. - SALLY: Smells divine. But what makes it 
j cling? 
diy 
Z PENNY: /?’s really Chantilly perfume, but 





highly concentrated in a creamy liquid sachet. 
It’s the Chantilly that makes it smell so heav- 
enly, and the sachet that makes it last. You 
put it right on your skin, and nowhere else. 


SALLY: But don’t you have to use an aw- 
ful lot to get it to last like that? 


PENNY: Not this! Just a few drops cling 
for hours. You really owe it to yourself to try 
it. It’s real perfume for only $1.85. 





HOW TO APPLY: 


Every morning, smooth a few drops over your skin with the applicator, at 
the wrist, the bend of your arm, behind the ear, under the neckline. 


Just a few drops will keep you lovely all day. 


Blended only for your skin. The warmth of your body releases this roman- 
tic fragrance to charm hour after hour. 


Never use Chantilly Liquid Skin Sachet on furs, clothes or hankies. 


only 
$1.85 plus tax 





* Trade Mark, Comp’d in U.S.A. 


HOUBIGANT 


THE ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE BOOK 
OF PERFECT HOUSEKEEPING 
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different as possible from the previous meal. 
It should make use of the butcher’s specials, 
and it should not include too many compli- 
cated dishes or require too many serving plates. 

Marketing is time-consuming, and it is also 
apt to be a bit strenuous and should, there- 
fore, be kept to an absolute minimum. For an 
average family of four, with an average refrig- 
erator, twice a week should be sufficient. I plan 
my marketing for twice a week, and it is sel- 
dom that I have to make an extra trip more 
than eleven or twelve times. Actually the most 
difficult part of marketing is Finding a Park- 
ing Place, and the next most difficult part is 
Finding a Nickel for the Parking Meter. Of 
course if you double-park you eliminate both 
of these problems at one stroke, but this is a 
matter between you and your own conscience. 
Or, often, between you and the police. 

Naturally you will want to check all your 
supplies systematically and carefully before 
going to the market: cleaning supplies, staples, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, dairy products, 
baked goods, meats, frozen foods and money. 
I like to keep a pad and pencil handy on my 
kitchen counter to jot down items thatvare get- 
ting low, but I can’t because the children use 
it for their really important memoranda like 
addresses for send-ins on cereal boxes. It is 
helpful to keep on hand at all times one spare 
of things like salt and catchup and mustard, 
and buy new as soon as you open the spare. 
That way you never find yourself running out 
of staple goods. That is, 
you don’t run out of them, 
you just can’t find them. 
You know they’re there. In 
fact, you distinctly remem- 
ber buying catchup just the 
other day, but it absolutely 
is not to be found, and there 
is dinner on the table and 
the family raging with 
hunger, and no catchup. 
The family grumbles, but eats. The next day 
when you go marketing you buy two bottles of 
catchup, just to be on the safe side, and it is 
only when you try to find a place for them on 
the pantry shelves that you discover three 
more bottles of catchup hidden behind some 
paper towels. This is too bad, because one of 
the things you have just dragged home under 
the misapprehension that you were out of 
them is four rolls of paper towels. However, 
there really aren’t any paper napkins or mus- 
tard in the house, as you will shortly discover 
just when you’re putting dinner on the table. 
Oh, well. Better luck next time. 

The supermarket will gladly carry your 
packages to your car for you, but there the 
service ends. They will not carry them home 
and put them away for you. So all you have to 
do now is carry the packages into the kitchen 
and unwrap, wash, pick over, wrap up, scrub, 
pluck, sort, shell, remove stems, pits, bones, 
skins, fins, etc., put in bowls, put in refrigera- 
tors, put on shelves in pantries, put in bread- 
boxes, put on shelves in cupboards, stack on 
floors in pantries and closets, and find a place 
for the things you have bought. You must also 
dispose of fourteen paper bags and three car- 
tons, plus any number of little boxes and bas- 
kets and crates. 


During this operation you will knock over 
in the refrigerator one opened can of tomato 
juice (large economy size) or (alternatively) 
one large bottle of grape juice. Grape juice is 
better because the stains are pretty nearly per- 
manent. The doorbell will ring twice (unless it 
is out of order, in which case people will ap- 
pear suddenly and frighten you) to announce 
the arrival of the plumber whom you called 
yesterday because the washing machine flooded 
the cellar, or to announce the arrival of a lady 
selling table linens. The children will arrive 
home from school, panting for their lunch and 
announcing that they have to get back early 
today because of some major crisis which you 
cannot quite get the hang of but it has to do 
with the first grade’s having a teachers’ confer- 
ence or the janitor doing something to the 
sixth grade’s kick-ball tournament. I don’t 


It is impossible to mentally 
or socially enslave a Bible- 
reading people. 
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LADIES’ HO 


| 
know. The telephone will ring oy | 
you wouldn’t like to have a fre 
tons of food delivered right to yo)) 
12-per-cent discount and once td) 
wouldn’t like to have someone 
mothproof your closets, and you 
times because you’re an absol 
housekeeper and absolutely per 
keepers say no on principle. The 4) 
come up from the cellar looking d 
announce that he’s going to tury 
water, a lady will come to the fr 
take a school census, and a man 
the back door and demand knives 


Bu never you mind. You just ke 
putting away those groceries, or 
will be slopping down the side of 
oh, there it goes now. Well, neve 
can always mop it up later, and pe 
you go to the station tonight to p 
husband you can buy some more. 

There! Now you're all set. Y¢ 
bought, paid for, carried home an 
Now all you have to do to it is co 

Cooking is not hard, and anyo 
to tell you it is is just a troublemake 
you pay any attention to him. O 
keep on telling yourself that if ey 
can do it, you can, too, and you ke 
telling yourself that while the holla 
dles, the rolls burn, the steak catche 
broiler, and the coffee boils over i | 
potatoes. You ke 
telling yourself 
the cheesecake fé 
salad wilts. Aft) 
often gives a s ‘ 
cious flavor, a} 
curdling does 
your hollandaise 
ticularly attractiy 
ally doesn’t affec 
at all. Besides, it 
egg yolks and a quarter of a poun 
in it, so you just go ahead and serve 
ter what anybody says. Andas for fal | 
cake, we’ve eaten it often. It may beg 
anda little dry and a little tasteless, b 
The main cooking procedures, wi ! 
you cannot get anywhere are: Roag 
ing, Broiling, Poaching, Frying, 
Simmering, Steaming, Braising, anc 
ing, dicing, icing, ricing, mashing| 
grinding, pounding, breading, dredg 
ing, whipping, rolling, stirring, drain | 
ing, basting, tasting, toasting, testin 
punching, dripping and hoping. A 
got to get them all straight, too, or 
ing to be in an awful mess. 

Now some people are confused 
difference between boiling, simme 
poaching. These are not hard to un 
really, as there is a world of differenc 
them. Simmering is cooking some 
gently in water just below the bol 
Poaching is cooking something ver. 
water just below the boiling point 
something is something more expéi 
the something you simmer, and inste 
plain cooking it, you cook it with te I 
and care, with your hands clasped ui 
chin, and you watch the timer madl}\ 
is altogether different. You boil any ¢ 
Y ou just throw it in the pot with a lot 
You can set the timer if you want, 
cares? That’s boiling. 

One trick to serving good meals is ‘# 
serve absolutely perfect coffee. You ¢ 
your reputation as a cook if you af 
for your perfect coffee. 

“She is one miserable cook,”’ th 
“even if she does make a good cup 0! 

The best way to insure delicious cot 
time is to use the finest Arabian Mocel 
direct to you, freshly roasted, freshly 
and freshly brewed with fresh water i 
glass coffee maker. 

Cookbooks have their place. If y() 
know anything about cooking, buy 
good cookbook and follow the recipe: 
precision of a chemist. If you’re a 
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You carefully check his bath water—it must be “just right” for that tender skin 


is thinner baby skin needs special care 





much preparation to bathe a tiny the gentle softness of ScotTissue. And you = 
y. Bath water just right... his own will like its practical strength and absorb- 
washcloth and towel and baby-mild — ency. It cleanses quickly, neatly without 












9. But you know how important this tearing and shredding. * 
jal care is to his comfort... You know You'll want always to have ScotTissue oo cotlissu’) 

‘easily his sensitive skin can be “hurt.” jy your home. Its softness makes it your 4 sl absorben!- 

our baby’s “tender skin” needs should _ wisest choice for baby. And in the big 1000- ooo SHEE Se , 

our first concern in choosing his bath- _ sheet roll that lasts and lasts, ScotTissue is 

n tissue too. He is certain to appreciate your best buy for the whole family. if. * ae 


You'll notice how much longer ScotTissue’s big 1000-sheet roll 


| lasts. You are not “constantly” replacing it. ScotTissue is another 
) B | G ] O O O . S H E E T R O iL L L A S T S A N D LA S T S great Scott value. “‘ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





It's true, fruits just seem to belong in glass 


> . . ’ . ) . 
It’s so much more satisfactory, isn’t it, to see what you're getting through the clean, clear glass? And 


ou noticed how | CE iat = P 
y 10w much nicer most fruits taste in glass? That’s because glass itself is so pure, there’s no 


to cause flavor change. Look for other tempting fruits, like this fruit salad mix, safely sealed in- 
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sokbuy several cookbooks, and use 
over follow the recipes. Alter the 
yns/r change the ingredients, or add 

[+s and a dash of wine—do some- 
ou’re ready to be a really good 
ep | large collection of cookbooks 
display so that everyone will 
now that you’re a gourmet, and 
em at all. Make absolutely ev- 




















HM, but at last you will have 
creative cooking. 


at ou know all about marketing 
“here is another phase to the sub- 
ai¢iat is vitally important and often 
that is Setting the Table. Natu- 
0 provide variety and interest in 
d one way to heighten the pleas- 
mily and guests is to serve them 
and unusual table settings. You 
sc/our family to eat from the same 
s «ry day. Can you? 
cleverly and cunningly, to use 
le ens and china and glassware to 
s {od. Suppose you’re having chow 
= foo yong. Why not try serving it 
‘se rice bowls with chopsticks? 
>t nboo place mats, and to heighten 
fe make a clever dragon out of old 
as) swoosh his curly tail down the 
table. Paper lanterns with can- 
ne 


would be really merry. A wind 
sa 00d table, would complete the 























at the open window, and perhaps 


table, you see, is more than just 
yuu 1e necessary utensils. Here is your 
0 your ingenuity and your creative 
with color! Let your imagination 


st-beef dinner on a cold winter 
or some fine handsome English 
real crystal goblets, and silver in 


ite wine, a tossed salad delicately 
, a soufflé, light as foam and 
ed, for dessert—this calls for frag- 


ne in square-footed glasses? 
s, for the children’s lunch, you’re 
4 sandwiches, milk and apples. How 
pottery dishes with a gay provin- 
? Paint a gay wooden rooster for a 
and use homespun place mats 
th bright ball fringe to delight the 
ilk in Sandwich glass, of course, 
he apples in a mellow old pewter 
mellow old pewter bowl that you 
ave will do.) 
erpiece sets the mood for your din- 
ives you your chance to show off 
‘artistry. Look around your house, 
, your attic, your top closet shelves 
objects in which to arrange your 
fruits or whatever strikes your 
wll find lovely old Meissen bowls 
dreamed you had. If you don’t, you 
find one at an antique shop. Per- 
*s an old guitar which you could 
emons and limes for surprise effect. 
you'll come across an old birdbath 
1 gay pineapples and nuts. Don’t be 
ry unusual arrangements, and don’t 
he simple things. A bunch of carrots 
with an old battered white enamel 
might be just the thing! No, I don’t 
at that. Try some children’s blocks 
’ willow. No. That doesn’t look too 
r. Try—oh, go to the florist and get 
affodils. 
at we have completely covered abso- 
ect meal planning and cooking and 
ng, we come to a subject that many 
nsider an unpleasant one. And that 
g the Dishes. I cannot understand 
s thought of as an unpleasant chore 
y, many households. It is, after all, 


merely a matter of carrying the plates with 
their congealing grease, scraps of drying string 
beans, little surprising bits of garbage glued to 
their underneaths, particles of hardened egg, 
dried gravy, a few fishbones and some old 
bread crumbs to the kitchen sink, and remov- 
ing these things. The object of Washing the 
Dishes is to remove all traces of the meal you 
have just finished, and it’s a darned shame, 
too, when you think how much work went 
into it. 

There are as many ways of washing the 
dishes as there are people, ranging all the way 
from rubbing them in sand to putting them 
into an automatic electric dishwasher. I prefer 
the latter, myself, but of course everyone has 
her own little idiosyncrasies. 

An automatic dishwasher is truly a splendid 
machine, and will accomplish a great deal for 
you. However, keep in mind that there are 
certain things it will not do. It will not, for 
instance, clear the table for you, nor will it 
scrape the dishes, nor will it put the butter and 
cream and leftovers back in the refrigerator, 
and the bread in the breadbox, and get rid of 
the coffee grounds. Also, your husband will 
feel that having bought you a dishwasher en- 
tirely ends his responsibility in the matter of 
helping with the dishes, and he will never lift 
a finger again. Mine hasn’t lifted a finger in 
eight years now, and it has become very stiff 
and swollen in the middle joint. 

Here a pet comes into his own, and you may 
speed the work greatly by simply placing the 
dishes on the floor for a half hour or so. A dog 
or cat is the most useful type pet for this work, 
as birds, goldfish and turtles fail to perform 
effectively. While the dog or cat is completing 
his part of the work, it is your cue to retire for 


A flatterer will say things to your 
face which he wouldn't dare tell any- 
body else. ANON. 


a minute to make a phone call or powder your 
nose, thus leaving things squarely up to your 
husband and children. 

If this ruse won’t work—and it won’t be- 
cause they’ve all disappeared—you may as 
well make up your mind that you’re in for it. 
You now have two courses open to you. You 
can go inside and watch television, or you can 
start applying hot water and soap to the right 
places. The technique is simple. The hotter the 
water and the stronger the soap, the quicker 
the job will be done, and the quicker all the 
skin will slough off your hands. The trouble 
with dishwashing is that if you do it slowly, 
you'll miss Groucho Marx, but if you do it 
fast you’ll break all the dishes. On the whole, 
though, the latter is by far the lesser of the two 
evils, and when your husband wonders why 
you’re buying up so much china, you can hon- 
estly reply that you really need it. 

Actually, it is my belief that most women 
are born knowing how to wash dishes, and in 
fact washing dishes is an involuntary act on 
their part, a compulsion. The important thing 
to learn is how to get that monkey off your 
back, and get along without washing dishes, 
and this is more a matter of character than 
skill. It takes a strong will to walk out of the 
kitchen and leave the dishes, but it can be done. 
The first few days hurt the most, and if the 
addiction is very strong, you won’t even enjoy 
the television program. You'll keep thinking 
about the hardened egg and the wilting lettuce. 
But if you really want to overcome the habit, 
you can do it. Try chewing gum, or take up 
knitting or nail biting. You'll be surprised at 
how soon you’l] be able to walk out of the din- 
ing room without even clearing the table. 

Once you have mastered this evil mania, 
you have but one more step to the final accom- 
plishment. This is the knack of being the last 
one down to the kitchen in the morning. Take 
a little more time and trouble with your 
make-up. Give yourself a home permanent, 
and you might put on fresh nail polish for 
breakfast. A good wife and mother is the first 
one down in the morning to make breakfast 
for her family. But the absolutely perfect 
housewife is the last. By that time someone, a 


husband or a small boy, is bound to have got 
hungry and will have the dishes out of the way 
and breakfast made for you. If all he does is 
stack them in the sink, never mind. Sooner or 
later a cleaning lady is bound to show up, or 
perhaps you could be sick for a day or so and 
your sister-in-law will come and do them. 


Use of the Automaniacal Clothes 
Washer and the Perils of Ironing 


There is a primitive belief on the part of a 
great many otherwise sane women that clothes 
must be washed. Some atavistic corner of their 
mind carries a racial memory of the days when 
they crouched happily beside a stream and 
pounded clothing on rocks till it disintegrated. 
If you are one of these unfortunate women, 
you must use every ounce of strength you have 
to fight this tendency. The fact is that if no 
clothing were ever washed at all, it would last 
a great deal longer than it now does. Washing 
causes threads to slip, seams to open, belt 
loops to pull off, zippers to jam, collars to 
wrinkle, sleeves to pull out, material to fray, 
hems to come down, skirts to sag, blouses to 
shrink, colors to fade, whites to yellow, and 
blacks to turn grayish. On the other hand, 
without any washing whatsoever, all that will 
happen is that they will become very dirty. 
(Oh, very dirty. Especially the children’s T 
shirts. They will accumulate quantities of 
gravy, catchup, butier and ice cream, perhaps 
even a corn flake or two.) Now which do you 
prefer? Oh, you women are so conventional. 

Now if, after all this, you simply cannot con- 
trol that savage impulse to beat your clothes 
to death, go ahead. The procedure is not diffi- 
cult. You gather up the soiled clothing in a 
washbasket, you carry it down to the cellar 
and you put it in the machine, being careful 
not to put in colored things with the white, 
wool with the cotton, or the stuffed mouse that 
one of the children left in his shorts pocket. 
You plug in the machine, turn on the water, 
put in the soap and bleach, set the dials for the 
proper temperature and washing time, and go 
away. You should also make sure that the 
drain hose is hanging on the washtub and that 
the washtub drain is not full of lint, or your 
machine will empty itself on the cellar floor; 
and as the machine holds some twenty gallons 
of water and empties itself at least three times 
during its run, this is very poor housekeeping 
practice. When this happens, the sixty gallons 
of water must be mopped up and bailed out 
and this is very time-consuming, backache- 
making and shoe-ruining. However, when it 
does happen, be calm. Screaming and kicking 
the washbasket to a pulp will not remove the 
water. See PLUMBING Is Fun! for further in- 
structions. 

Now it is obvious that an average family of 
four is going to have an awful lot of laundry 
unless you take steps. There are socks, bed- 
spreads, guest towels, napkins, shirts, pillow- 
cases, curtains, doilies, scarves, sheets, white 
gloves, sweaters, slip covers, white linen col- 
lars and cuffs, more socks, blankets, pajamas, 
pillowcases, and more socks, all dirty. It is 
apparent, therefore, that unless you do some- 
thing to stem the tide, you are going to spend 
most of your life galloping up and down the 
cellar stairs with laundry baskets. You won't 
even have time to create unusual centerpieces 
for your dinner table. 


First, throw away all your curtains. This will 
not only save washing and ironing time but 
also taking-down and putting-up time, mend- 
ing time, shopping time, starching time, and 
so on. Second, throw away all your bedspreads. 
This will save hours of bedmaking time. They’re 
awfuliy shabby anyway on account of the cat 
pulling off all the fringe. Third, throw away all 
your table linens. They’re old-fashioned. (See 
chapter on table settings.) 

You can’t throw away all the clothing—at 
least not if you’re going to go on living in the 
same neighborhood—but there are steps to be 
taken to cut down on the quantity. Every time 
you see one of your children taking a clean T 
shirt, slap his hand. Each time your husband 
takes a clean pair of socks, kick him in the 
shins. In time theyll catch on all right. And 
you'll save hours of work. 

There are some further aspects to laundry, 
and they are: starching bleaching, rinching 
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and blueching. These are very professional, 
and while not absolutely vital, they do give a 
nice finiching. The techniques are not difficult, 
and the main thing is to read the labels on the 
bottles, because if you put in too much, ooh! 
Also, you must be sure to bleach, starch and 
bluech the right things. If you bleach the blue 
jeans they are not going to look right, and if 
you starch the socks they are going to be very 
hard to put on. So the byword here is Cau- 
tion, Watch Ouch for the Starch and Bleach! 

One other common laundry problem is nice 
little wash dresses for nice little girls. There is 
nothing sweeter than a little girl in a nice fresh 
clean starched dress, with nice clean starched 








ERIKA 
REALLY FREE? 






Erika’s family is among the hundreds 
of thousands who fled into West Ger- 
many from oppression behind the Iron 
Curtain. In their flight to freedom they 
were forced to leave practically all their 
possessions. Now, in a land which prom- 
ised hope, they live in poverty—a chain 
strong as that which held them when 
they lived under Communism. For little 
Erika and her family there is no ade- 
quate shelter. She has no warm coat, no 
sturdy shoes, not even a simple toy to 
brighten her childhood. Erika doesn’t 
understand what has happened. She 
knows only that she is hungry and cold. 


How You Can Help Erika 

You can help Erika—or another needy 
child—to live in happiness and freedom. 
Through the Save the Children Federa- 
tion you can provide funds to purchase 
additional food, warm clothing, bedding, 
school supplies — and other necessities — 
for a child in West Germany, or in Fin- 
land, France, Greece, or Korea. You will 
receive a case history of ‘‘your’”’ child, 
his photograph, and progress reports. 
You may write to “your” little boy or 
girl and his family, and receive their 
letters in return. Yes, your material aid 
will be part of a larger gift... the great 
gift of understanding and friendship. It 
costs so little to prove to a child that 
freedom’s way is the heart’s way. An 
SCF Sponsorship is only $120 a year, 
$10 a month, or $30 a quarter. 

Your contribution in any amount will 
do great good. Mail the coupon today 
to bring hope to a child tomorrow. 

PARTIAL LIST OF NATIONAL SPONSORS: 

Miss Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Mark W. Clark, 

Mrs. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Hon. James A. Farley, Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, Rey. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 


Mrs. Fred M. Vinson, Thomas J. Watson, 
Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie 


Founded 1932 


YW ao Plea mata 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
UNITED NATIONS PLAZA, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
] would like to sponsor a child in 
(Greece, Korea, Finland, West Germany, France, or 
where the need is greatest). | will pay $120 for one 
year, $30 per quarter, or $10 a month. 
Enclosed is payment for the full year (J, Ist quar- 
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Please send me my child’s name, story and picture. 
| cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by 
giving $ ‘ 
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petticoats under it. This takes a lot of wash- 
ing, soaping, bleaching, starching, ironing, 
scowling and frowning. But there is something 
to do about it and that is to swap with some- 
body who has boys. 

Once the clothes are washed, you have only 
to remove them from the machine, put them 
back in the basket, carry them from there to 
the line or dryer, hang them up or put them in, 
wait till they’re dry, take them down, or out, 
put them back in the basket, carry them around 
some more, sort them, fold them, and put 
them away nicely in bureau drawers and clos- 
ets. Then stand by and dare anybody to touch 
them. 

We now come to ironing. 

I understand there are some women who do 
iron. This is foolish. For fifteen years my home 
has been a nonironing laboratory in which I 
have proved, beyond a doubt, that you can 
live for an indefinite length of time without 
ironing. 

Take into consideration nylon, Dacron, 
seersucker, corduroy, sweaters, knitted cotton, 
jersey, Orlon, cotton plissé, Fiberglas, crinkled 
cotton, Kleenex. Isn’t that enough kinds of 
material for you? Are you so materialistic 
that you absolutely can’t live without smooth 
cotton, silk, linen and rayon? If you are, then 
at least consider the dry cleaner and the laun- 
dry. Consider something. But don’t lift that 
iron! 

Perhaps you think you can do just a Jittle 
ironing. You think perhaps you might iron 
just one handkerchief. You plug in the iron 
and set up your ironing board. You’re a smart 
housekeeper, so you’ve provided yourself with 
an adjustable ironing board, which you set to 
a comfortable height, and you get a chair so 
you can sit down while you work. You even 
provide yourself with a tall glass of iced tea to 
refresh yourself while you’re waiting for the 
click that tells you that your iron has reached 
the proper temperature. You hum to yourself 
as you dampen the handkerchief nicely, and 
roll it up into a ball so it will be evenly damp. 
Perhaps you have a radio handy to entertain 
you while you work, or a book to read while 
you wait for the iron to heat. You’re happy, 





calm, contented and relaxed. You are totally 
unaware of the imminent danger. This is the 
most dangerous moment of all. If you have any 
sense at all—that is, if instead of being an ex- 
cellent housekeeper you are an absolutely per- 
fect housekeeper—you will now unplug that 
iron, quick, before it’s too late. Click! Too bad. 
It’s too late. You go ahead and iron the hand- 
kerchief. The handkerchief is just the right de- 
gree of dampness, the iron at exactly the right 
temperature, and it glides smoothly over the 
linen. It’s sort of fun, isn’t it? The wrinkles 
come out, the hanky gets beautifully smooth, 
you carefully even out the hems, stretching 
them a bit where they’re puckered. And then 
you think, ‘Well, here now. The iron is nice 
and hot, the board all set up; while I’m at it, 
I'll just press that white blouse.’’ So you get 
the blouse, and you dampen it nicely, and roll 
it up, and just then your eye falls on a pair of 
shorts, so you think well, while you’re at it, 
you'll just do those too. 

An hour later you’re wilting over a pile of 
ironing. The washbasket is filled with damp- 
ened waiting clothes, and there’s another pile 
dripping off the end of the ironing board get- 
ting in your way. The pile of freshly ironed 
things, though grand in its way, is discourag- 
ingly small compared with the waiting moun- 
tain. The ice has melted in the iced tea. Your 
hair falls dankly over your perspiring brow, 
your eyes are lackluster. Your back aches, 
your right hand (if you’re a right-handed 
ironer) has a cramp which grips it firmly and 
permanently to the handle of the iron. You 
couldn’t stop now even if you wanted to, and 
your husband will have to remove the iron 
from your hand by force when he gets home. 
Your sunny disposition has soured, crow’s- 
feet and crepy neck threaten you, dry skin is 
attacking. You have long since pushed back 
the chair and stood at your work to hurry 
things up, and look out, your arches are fall- 
ing. The gay little song on your lips has turned 
to a croak and a gasp as you PRESS and PRESS 
and TURN THE GARMENT OVER and PUSH and 
STRETCH and CREASE and FOLD and OPEN OUT 
and FOLD UP and PRESS and PRESS and WATCH 
THE SEAMS and TOTE THAT BARGE and GET THAT 






CORNER STRAIGHT and GET THOSE ENDS OFF THE 
FLOOR and—heavens! This is not absolutely 
perfect housekeeping at all. 

Besides, you have now discovered, too late, 
that most of the things you have been ironing 
cannot be ironed. The black things have de- 
veloped a hideous shine, the white things have 
scorch marks, nylons have melted, wools have 
matted, Orlons have disappeared altogether, 
and linens have burned. The following things 
cannot be ironed at all: pleats, gathers, shirrs, 
smocking, armholes, waistbands, hems, plack- 
ets, collars, cuffs, sleeves or shoulders, darts, 
gussets, gores, godets and ruffles. Never mind 
why, they just can’t. 


Aisso, that one little handkerchief that started 
it all is now a wrinkled, soggy mess because 
you’ve had to use it to mop your dripping 
forehead and neck. 

You may feel that the purchase of an iron- 
ing machine will help matters. You have beau- 
tiful daydreams about putting a washbasket 
full of wrinkled clothes next to the machine, 
plugging it in, and going off to the movies 
while the machine feeds the clothes into itself 
and feeds them out again, smooth and beauti- 
ful. You couldn’t be wronger. Not only will it 
not feed the clothes gently and smoothly into 
itself, it will, even with you standing by push- 
ing levers and pedals, snatch things out of your 
hands, crush them to its hot bosom, and press 
wrinkles in that you never even suspected were 
there. Besides, you will now have the illusion 
that your ironing is easier and faster, and you 
will go on and on to ever madder flights of 
ironing. Sheets, which you formerly used un- 
ironed, or sent to a laundry, you will now feed 
into this hot maw, discovering, alas, that where 
you formerly spent three hours on ironing, you 
are now spending days, and that, worse yet, 
sheets are too big to be ironed. However, an 
ironing machine will entertain the children. 
They like seeing the thing go around and the 
little lights go on and off, so you might con- 
sider buying one as a toy, but don’t ever try to 
iron anything with it. You know those dem- 
onstrations that show how to iron a shirt in 
two minutes? I tried it once. Ever since I got 
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Franciscan Ware. Oven-safe. Dishwasher-safe!) 
Reflecting the blues of an inland sea agains\| 
a white sand background...on the 

compelling, contemporary shapes 0) 
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out of the rest home, we’ve sent 
laundry. 

So take warning before it ig to¢ 
iron that handkerchief. 


Pros and Cons of Vacuum 


Dust is possibly the housekeep, 
emy and must be fought tooth 
comes in through doors and wind 
registers, children’s pockets, and 
of mattresses, sofa pillows, last 
coats, books and closet floors, [t 
rid of. Right away. You never } 
friend or relative may drop in and 
gloved finger along a baseboard 
couch, and how would you feel 

In order to dispose of dust scie 
important to understand what it {| 
of. It is chiefly made of soot, grit, g . 
cigarette ashes, sawdust, pocket |) 


q 
/ 
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J} 
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| 
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tobacco crumbs, spider web, bird 4 
needles, cat or dog hair, human 
fuzz, and something mysterious} 
“house dust’’ which nobody know) 
All these elements are combined |) 
and grease from furnace, fireplace, | 
ers, French-fried potatoes, and so]! 
then deposited on Venetian blinds, | ! 
ruffles, hatboxes on the back of cli 
window mullions, old rubbers inth | § 
behind the unused tennis racket, }) 
ging of your husband’s model si) 
housewives make matters worse | \ 
into the home articles which not| 
dust, but actually give it off them|§ 
as carpets, rugs, curtains, blanké | 
sweaters, fur coats, and so on. i} ( 
can lighten their burden of housew! 
ting rid of all such articles immed} 

There are a great many weapoi 
day use against this major househ) 
There are dust rags, carpet sweepel 
and dry mops, clothesbrushes, pu 
(but no pull brooms), stiff brooms, § 
Venetian-blind-slat brushes, oil m} 
bing mops, scrubbing pails, moj 
dustpans, trash baskets, ash 
cloths, sponges, and scores of othe 

= 

| 
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this is OASIS in famous 


76 pce. starter set, B | 
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Jn this carefully planned boy’s room everything has been built in to 
give the child plenty of play area. There are lots of deep shelves 
for his books and games, lots of space for hobbies and collections. 
_ .Clerestory windows give light and ventilation without drafts and keep 
jwall space clear for storage shelves. Note unusual design of flooring. 
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er the bath towel that just happens to 
) yar hand when you just happen to no- 
‘hilust on the window sill in the kitchen. 
ccourse there is the vacuum cleaner, 
i) hoses and wires, pipes, upholstery 
, "ushes and crevice attachments. The 
ciattachment is very important, as, if 













Cons, let us consider the other meth- 
rdisposal. Mops, brooms and brushes 
ective job of removing the dust from 
is. It then rises in the air in a cloud, 


ifferent place. Naturally, this depends 
extent on air currents and weather 
ons, but if you have the right kind of 
ou may be quite successful in trans- 
ll the dust from, say, the floor to the 
the bookcases or the piano keys. You 
‘n stand back, admire your clean floor, 
/ire you can always get at the piano keys 
w. Meanwhile you can play the pho- 
if you must have music. 

loths are another effective measure in 
g dust from picture frames, lamp 
arved table legs and bric-a-brac, but in 
e not all the dust is transferred to an- 
art of the house. Some of it remains on 
th itself, which must then be washed 
the process of washing out the cloth, a 
eal of the dirt then remains in the sink 
n, and this must then be scrubbed out 
different cloth and some scouring pow- 
daconsiderable part of the dust is then 
down the drain, and permanently out of 
use. However, don’t be too optimistic. 
all out. Some remains in the scrubbing 
which must still be washed out. 

room and dustpan will pick up a good 
f the cigarette ashes, candy wrappers, 
ate-cooky crumbs, apple cores and the 
ty floor dirt, but of course as you sweep 
the dustpan some gets into the cracks 
vices) between the floor boards, some 
in the bristles of the broom, and some 
ider the dustpan. Repeatedly retreating 
ie dustpan is a poor defense, as sooner 
© you back into a wall or chair. The 
nN is emptied into a wastebasket, but 
lat it can only be partially emptied, as 
ire always some sticky bits. The waste- 
is then carried outside where it is emp- 
to a large trash can, and again there is 
residue remaining in the wastebasket. 
in then be washed out with a scrubbing 
which is then washed out in a laundry 
’ washbasin or kitchen sink, and this 


must then be scrubbed with that same old 
scrubbing cloth, and the scrubbing cloth 
washed, and so on and so on and so on. 

Meanwhile, don’t give up. Some of your 
dirt is out of the house, in the trash can. To- 
morrow morning the sanitation men will come 
with their truck, dump your trash can into a 
big carton and carry it away. Of course in car- 
rying it away, some of it falls out of the carton 
and gets strewed along the driveway, where it 
can once again easily be retrieved by children 
and brought back into the house. The part 
that is carried away on the truck is taken to 
the town incinerator, where it is burned. Isn’t 
that good ? It is then borne along by the breeze, 
in the form of fine ash, and comes into your 
house through the doors and windows, hot-air 
registers, children’s pockets, and comes out of 
mattresses, sofa pillows, last year’s overcoats, 
books and closet floors, and for heaven’s sake, 
do you have to start all over again? 

Yes, you do. 

Now before we come to the subject of Relief 
from Dust, we will take up the vacuum cleaner. 
On second thought, let’s leave it there. It’s all 
dusty, and the wire’s in a terrible tangle. Let’s 
just talk about it. 

The vacuum cleaner, as you may know, ac- 
tually sucks up the dirt and dust, and catches 
it all in one place. The newer models catch it 
in a paper bag which is easily disposed of, or 
in a metal container from which it is easily 
poured into a paper bag. In either case, you 
can start it on its way to the incinerator much 
faster than by any of the methods we have 
already discussed, and you can therefore ex- 
pect to see it drifting back into your house 
through the doors and windows, hot-air regis- 
ters and children’s pockets within a day or 
two. Those who cannot afford these fine new 
models can still do an excellent job with the 
older types. The only difference in the older 
models is that the dirt is caught in a cloth bag 
which is then simply emptied onto a piece of 
newspaper spread out on the floor for that 
purpose. You hold the bag tight with the sides 
of your feet, and shake. You then shift the bag 
to another place on the newspaper and shake 
again. It doesn’t matter how many times you 
do this, as there is always more. It is then a 
simple matter to replace the bag in the ma- 
chine and fold up the—who opened that front 
door ? Well, too bad. There are some days —— 

However, there is much to be said for vac- 
uum cleaning: While the vacuum cleaner is 
going, you won’t hear the telephone or the 
doorbell, and you will thus be spared many 
wasted hours of saying no to salesmen who are 
trying to sell you more mops and brooms and 
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vi: 3 If you've an eye for a good 
yf . 2 buy, MATICO TILE will make ~ 
/: $i! you beam! A whole roomful 
f beauty costs just pennies 
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But more than beautyalone — ; 

goes into this smart decora-__ 

- tor tile... it’s fortified with — 

_ plastic to increase its 
«strength and durability, 

_ ““ to make it always easyto 
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No other spray gives 
you this new clinic-style 
package — works like 
a doctor’s atomizer — 
spreads medication to 
trouble spots old-type 
sprays may not reach. 


ELL Zé, — li Ss S S = & 
New Vicks Wonder-Drug Spray 


Lets You Breathe Almost As If 
Your Head Cold Had Gone! 


The only spray that gives you Cetamium, antibiotic 













gramicidin and antihistamine to let you breathe. 


membranes start to shrink. Your 
head feels clearer. You breathe again 
for hours—almost as if your cold had 
gone! Helps fight germ-infection. 
Won't sting. 


New Vicks Medi-Mist 


NASAL SPRAY 


And for suffering of chest colds 
— also try dependable Vicks VapoRub! 


MAGIC MOTION? 


it’s the extra “give”, 


When a head cold catches you and 
your nose is blocked, sore, stream- 
ing, when your head weighs a ton, 
your eyes water —enjoy relief you’ve 
never had before with new Vicks 
Medi-Mist, the wonder-drug nasal 
spray. Specially designed clinic-style 
package works like doctor’s atomizer 
—spreads exclusive combination of 
Cetamium and gramicidin to trouble 
spots old-type sprays may not reach. 
In seconds you feel your swollen 
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better, wear longer, look more glamorous! 
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by Mojud, too. At fine stores everywhere, or write 
Mojud Co., Inc., 385 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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In this chart, note that woman got so tired she had to go 
sit down in the living room three times to relax with a cig- 
arette. Also note the number of times she went to sideboard 
(for silver and linens) and china closet ( for plates and 
glasses) and kitchen (for liquid refreshment). Also note 
beautifully fringed rug... . Below, motion study of woman 
setting table the right way. Note—she has very long arms. 
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brushes, or salesmen who are trying to sell you 
quieter vacuum cleaners. You won’t hear the 
cat, who has been chased up a tree by a dog 
and is mewing piteously, and you'll save lots 
of time not getting out a ladder and helping 
her down. Let her get down by herself. She 
went up by herself, didn’t she? You won’t hear 
the children playing their Davy Crockett rec- 
ord, and if you choose the proper time for 
your vacuum cleaning, you may even not hear 
Howdy Doody. Something, somewhere in the 
house is making a flood (see PLUMBING chap- 
ter) and you'll save mopping-up time as you 
won't find out about it till tomorrow. 

On the other hand, there is a great deal to 
be said against vacuum cleaning. It has a great 
deal of wire, far too much to be coiled up 
neatly, yet never quite enough to reach to the 
other end of the room. The hose has a way of 
coming unattached just as you were about to 
get that cigarette butt that’s been under the 
coffee table for weeks now. And most impor- 
tant of all, vacuum cleaning can get to be a 
bad habit that is very hard to get rid of. Some 
women become positively addicted to vacuum 
cleaning, and are very hard to get rid of. 

On the whole, the safest policy in the re- 
moval of dust is moderation and tell your 
mother-in-law to keep her hands off your base- 
board. And remember, dust on tabletops is 
nice and makes an excellent place for the little 
tots to start their first little arithmetic studies. 

Now then, we come at last to the relief from 
dust which I promised in an earlier part of this 
chapter. There are two very fine ways of get- 
ting rid of the problem of dust. 

One excellent method of obtaining relief 
from dust is to air-condition the entire house, 
seal shut all the windows and doors, put min- 
eral oil on the filters, and then sit back and put 
on weight. You’ve been looking a little peaked 
lately anyway. 

Another good method, equally effective, 
and also guaranteed to be in keeping with ab- 
solutely perfect housekeeping practice, is to 
call in a really reliable firm of painters and 
paper hangers and have the entire house done 
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over. This will be very refreshing to th 
family and will entirely rid the house 
and dirt and cobwebs. Have the floorss 
first; and while you’re at it, you might) 
send all the furniture out to be reuphe 
and order some nice new carpets. Don’ 
to call the electrician and put in all ney 
ing fixtures. And while the work is being 
why don’t you all take a nice trip some 
Canada might be fun. Or the Grand G 
When you come back, your house will 
and clean, and you can call up all your) 
and /et them wear their white gloves, | 
| 
Plain Facts About Bureau Dray 


| 


The thing nobody understands abo} 
reau drawers is that they are not expa 
Their cubic capacity cannot be chang 
prayers, hopes or burnt offerings. 

This law applies with equal truth toall 
ers—desk drawers, bureau drawers, k 
drawers, and so on—and is easily deme 
ble in a few simple experiments for wh 
expensive laboratory equipment is 0 


. For example, purchase a package of ai 


at any neighborhood stationery, cigar 0 
store) and attempt to place it in the 
desk drawer. 

Another good experiment is to obtain 
any hardware or home-furnishings 


envelopes (easily obtainable at small : 


potato masher and open the top drawer 
kitchen cabinet. Do not attempt to pla 
potato masher in the drawer. Make you 
servations in repeated experiments, and 
up the results in your laboratory hand 
Then return the potato masher to the sto 
a refund. Tell the man it doesn’t work. 
A third suggested experiment, and pe 
the most interesting of the three, is the fé 
ing: Obtain a handkerchief (these are 
found in the hems of old coats whose Pp 
linings have deteriorated), have it freshly 
dered, pressed and folded neatly, ready A 
Take the handkerchief (being careful 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 




























BELLS OF 
IRELAND 


A “forgotten” flower makes 
dramatic new arrangements 


GROW IT FROM NORTHRUP KING SEED! Bells of 
Ireland, a turn-of-the-century favorite in old- 
fashioned beds and borders, is now again exciting 
news! Modern flower arrangements call for its 
dramatic combination of crisp bell-shapes, grace- 
ful curving stem, and cool green color...When cut 
and dried for winter bouquets, flowers hold at- 
tractive shape, while gradually changing in color 
to a lush creamy-gold. 

This year you can buy Bells of Ireland at your 
Northrup King Seed Rack for just 25¢ a packet. 
It’s one of Northrup King’s 1956 ‘“‘Garden Win- 
ners”... choice flower varieties in special cello- 
phane-wrapped packets. 


For best results use a well-balanced 
plant food like Vigoro 







BELLS OF IRELAND, 





saa Sam Pte « WHY WAIT? Northrup King Seeds 
'IT FROM NORTHRUP KING SEED! Eye-catching arrangement of Bells of Ireland with tall spikes of Blue we gee are at your dealer’s now! Choose 
iccented by new miniature Pompon Zinnia... Yes, they’re all easily grown from Northrup King seed. And Ve ee se eK your entire garden from the North- 


all 1956 Garden Winners, in special cellophane-wrapped packets at Northrup King Seed racks. 5 rup King Seed Rack. 









so SUEDS Sei 


~, NORTHRUP KING 





T FROM NORTHRUP KING SEED! Amazing GROW IT FROM NORTHRUP KING SEED! New Celosia NORTHRUP K} NG SEEDS 


Dahlia blooms profusely same year planted... “Pampas Plume’’, offers arresting color for bed, border 
n seeds, not tubers. Shown with Bells of Ireland. or arrangement... can be dried for vivid winter bouquets. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA e BOISE, IDAHO iy 
z : BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA * 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166 
disturb the folds) in the left hand, and attempt 
to open the top bureau drawer. (This may be a 
little difficult due to warping, which is the un- 
fortunate result of having left the adjacent 
window open during a heavy snowfall. Or it 
may also in some cases be due to attempting to 
open the drawer with one hand, and firmly 
wedging the drawer in the bureau at an angle. 
However, the most frequent cause of the diffi- 
culty isan unseen obstruction within the drawer. 
What can it be?) Any of these difficulties can 
be overcome, however, with sufficient effort. 
A good sharp pull will often succeed in the 
case of warping or wedging. In the case of the 


ICHMT 
and holds 


all 

Ta 
HH 
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unseen obstruction it is usually possible to pull 
the drawer open about a half inch, and an ex- 
ploratory index finger inserted in the space will 
often reveal the cause of the trouble. (If it is a 
new patent-leather handbag, you can just go 
ahead and yank the drawer open by bracing 
your feet and pulling. You needn’t worry—the 
handbag is already ruined anyway. However, 
should the obstruction prove to be a leather 
belt that has somehow uncoiled itself, it is 
often possible to extract the belt through the 
crack, and then proceed to open the drawer in 
the usual way.) Once the drawer is fully opened, 
you may (still holding the handkerchief in the 
left hand) proceed to pick up from the floor 





Soilax actually absorbs soil instead of “loosening” it 
like ordinary cleansers that swish diluted dirt across your 
linoleum. Soilax ends “cleansing smear!”’ 

Soilax leaves no sudsy scum or dulling film so there’s 


no need to rinse. 


Soilax ends scrubbing . . . just an easy wipe-up erases 
deep-seated stains and ground-in grit, leaves linoleum spot- 


less. 





See how shining clean your linoleum can be... with 





the handkerchiefs, scarves, and so on, that 
came out with the belt, and replace them in the 
bureau drawer. Stir the contents of the drawer 
thoroughly with a rotary motion until some 
things which have been missing for years ap- 
pear at the front. (“Oh, boy! My eyeglasses!’’) 
Many students find it beneficial to repeat this 
experiment, working down from the top to the 
bottom drawer, as the results are so unpredict- 
able. If difficulty should arise in opening the 
bottom drawer, it is often helpful to remove 
the middle drawer entirely, provided you are 
properly shod. If you are still holding the 
handkerchief in your left hand (which you will 
be) you may now replace it in the old coat 
pocket until further needed. 

It sometimes happens that a bureau drawer 
which opened with relatively little effort can- 
not be closed at all, due, usually, to a too vig- 
orous stirring of the contents. In this case it is 
most advisable to place them in the top drawer 
of your husband’s bureau. In order to do this, 
of course, it will first be necessary to remove 
from his top drawer several ties, mufflers, 
gloves, old passport folders, his spare glasses, 
and so on, and stuff them quietly in a trunk in 
the cellar. This is called Storing Things for the 
Winter, or Storing Things for the Summer, as 
the case may be. It will often be found to be 
unnecessary to mention this matter. 

The law of the nonexpansibility of draw- 
ers, or Smith’s Law, must be demonstrated 
repeatedly, for although it may appear simple, 
it is remarkably difficult for many people to 
grasp. Husbands, particularly, are notable for 
their inability to understand this basic law of 
physics. “‘SJust look,” they are apt to remark 
from time to time, ‘‘at these 
bureau drawers.” 

Take my advice and 
don’t. 


A fool may have his coat 
embroidered, but it will al- 
ways be a fool’s coat. 


The Child From 
One to Forty 


The raising of children 
causes more difficulties than 
all other phases of house- 
keeping combined, including cleaning out 
the refrigerator. But two simple rules are the 
key to this whole problem. 

Rule 1: WHATEVER YOU DO, YOU’RE WRONG 
ANYWAY; and 

Rule 2: LET THE ANIMAL KNOW FROM THE 
VERY FIRST THAT YOU ARE HIS MASTER. 

Commit these rules to memory at once and 
use them as often as possible. 

It is acommon belief that all children grow 
up to be either (a) criminals or (b) neurotics. 
This is not necessarily true, as is evidenced by 
the fact that some children grow up to be 
policemen and some grow up to be psycho- 
analysts. 


The modern mother fears the neurosis as 
her mother feared the germ. It is easy enough 
to define “‘germ’”’ (horrid crawly little animals 
that are seen through microscopes), but it is 
not so easy to pin down a neurosis. What ex- 
actly is a neurotic personality? It is hard to 
find the fine line of demarcation between 
mental health and neurosis, but if you, for 
instance, find it impossible to sleep at night 
out of terror that a little green man with a 
death-ray machine is going to come out of the 
closet, even the layman can detect that you are 
in trouble.* 

It often seems to the new mother, as she 
wearily arises from her warm bed at two 
o’clock in the morning of a January night to 
feed a howling baby, that the first year or so is 
the hardest. Not at all. The first year, though 
beset by difficulties, is by all odds the easiest. 
Wait till he’s two and pulls all the lamps off 
the tables. Wait till he’s three and draws on the 
living-room walls. Wait till he’s six and won’t 
touch any meat that has a speck of fat on it. 
Wait till he’s nine and hasn’t learned to read 
yet. Wait till he’s thirteen and wants to learn 
to drive acar. Wait till he’s nineteen and wants 
an extra fifteen dollars for flowers and taxis 
for some girl he wants to take to a dance. Wait 
till he’s twenty-three and all the other boys 
have good jobs as dentists and typesetters and 
television announcers, and he wants to be an 


*In the event that you are in this trouble, the most sensi- 


ble thing to do is to call the police immediately and have 
them deactivate the death-ray machine. 
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artist yet. Wait till he’s twenty-eight 
ried and can’t meet his mortgage g) 
Wait till he’s thirty-three and you ka 
baby sitter for three grandchildren \) 
colds. Brother! You go back to ¢ 
o’clock feeding, and /ike it. 
You will notice that the times wh 
eat are called “‘feeding times.” No 
times” or “mealtimes.” This is sign 
means, quite simply, that at certain 
the day food is shoved into the bab 
he likes it or not in order to insure 
gain in weight. This is not absolute; 
child raising. \t is obvious that as 
cannot walk yet, you are going to 
carry him about. Your goal, theref; 
keep his weight down until he learns to 
his own feet. 


Pinctte: important element in thé 
the baby is something euphemisticall| 
as “‘changing the diaper.” What thi, 
mism really means is “changing the 
shirt, gown, wrapper, blanket, sheets, | 
and bootees (if any).” 

One problem that causes many new} 
a great deal of distress is crying. A 
mothers do cry, especially when the 
father has unthinkingly breathed on 
sterilized vitamin dropper. (Or when | 
diapers that the diaper service sent are 
up by Thursday, and the diaper man is| 
ing again till next Tuesday.) 

When the baby cries, some author! 
that he is just exercising his little | . 
should be ignored. However, this is ut) 
sense, as you cannot ignore a baby’ 
four o’clock in then 
with the telephone) 
every two minutes 
the neighbors can’ 
it either. Other aut} 
say that when 
cries, he has a 
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reason is. 
hungry? No, he ¢ 
You just fed him an hour ago.) 
his diaper (shirt, gown, wrapper, and 
need changing? Try that. No, that we 
Could he have a bubble? No, that y 
either. Could he perhaps just want t 
over? Yes! That was it! What a piece c 
Now you can go back to bed and snug 
liciously under the covers and—no, th 
it after all. Perhaps he’d like a little ligh 
room? No, that wasn’t it. Could ke 
hot? Could he be too cold? Would he 
stuffed animal in his crib? No-o-o. We 
like you to bounce him up and downo 
knee and sing ‘“‘This is the way the 
rides” to him? Yes! That was it all th 
And now it’s six o’clock and time to fe 
again anyway. Oh, well. Maybe you 
sleep tomorrow night. 

Some pediatricians recommend feedi 
baby every four hours by the clock whe 
likes it or not, while others insist on the 
“demand feeding,” in which you fee 
whenever he “‘demands feeding.” This] 
an excellent method except that from tl 
beginning the child gets the upper hand, 
is very contrary to Rule 2. However, do 
get Rule 1. It is a fact, moreover, tha 
mothers and babies often survive both 


“ods and grow up enough to develop | 


problems. 

You can easily tell when a feeding p 
has arisen by the following symptoms: | 
child won’t eat anything but chocolate 
bars. (2) The child won’t eat anythi 
mashed potato. (3) The child will eat ar 
but mashed potato. (4) The child wi 
spinach, but only by hair. (5) The child 
blanket fuzz, cat hairs, bathrobe-sash 
and dimes, but refuses lamb chops (1 
loin). (6) The child wiil eat absolutely t 
at home, but absolutely anything at the 
bors’. (The solution to this one is obvic 
don’t forget to pack his toothbrus 
galoshes.) 

Should a feeding problem arise, th 
two things you can do. One is to ma 
eat the liver even if it makes him sick ¢ 
him it’s good for him, in which case 
never eat liver as long as he lives; or y 
give in to his whims and simply nevé 


‘a weh case he will never eat liver as 
.s hllives. However, don’t despair. I 
one an who has lived a healthy normal 
‘-seven years while subsisting en- 
‘liet of dry puffed wheat, and my 
usb/d has lived for years on a diet of 
seires, and except for the chicken 

























hild has learned to walk and feed 
i/s very helpful to provide yourself 
i tiny whip. (Any color will do.) 
yc. of caution. Use this little whip 
helnecessary, or it will lose its effec- 
_ bu use it, for instance, when his lit- 


eth 


will learn to curl his toes) or the 
must learn to get out and get more 
e the little whip when he puts too 
n on his cereal or outgrows his lit- 
t. And don’t be afraid to use it 
isiair wants cutting. 

e child learns to crawl and creep— 
eaven help us, to walk—he needs 
atching. If you turn your back for 
he will try the tablecloth trick and 
ork, or he will light all the burners 
se without using one match. There- 
y. are to get any curtain-ruffle ironing 
t_, it is imperative that you set aside 
isperiod of the day when the child 
s that he must remain alone in his 
nid play with his little wooden toys 
edcornersand nonpoisonous paints. 
, ld be firm about this. You might 
is own little clock to watch to help 
sthe time. A good time for this quiet 
d be from eight in the morning to 
/ evening. Some children protest at 
emarkable strength, some even go- 
f as to turn quite purple, but remem- 
.. At six o’clock you may release him, 
some graham crackers and milk, and 
him up for the night in his crib. 
ribs and playpens are constructed 
g slats around the sides, but some 
ly active little children do manage to 
this situation you might consider 
ars across the top of the little cage— 
as well. Then he will be really safe. 
too. 

out age three, the normal, healthy 
elops a nasty tendency to litter. No 
10w many cartons of rubbish you 
t of his room, it is still filled to the 
sills with his treasures and you need 
ck, rope and ax to fight your way to 
de to tuck him in at night. Sometimes 
sart-to-heart talk, in which you point 
m how difficult it is to clean his room, 
dy it looks, and how much he’ll enjoy 
le to use his desk and bed again, may 
out a complete change of heart and 
horough cleanup. However, it proba- 
’t. When that doesn’t work, a little 
ribery is often effective, with the 
of all the ice cream he can eat as 
fered bribe. If he’s a little older, try 
irs. If he’s older still, try a new Cadil- 
n all else fails, remember Rule 2 and 
he little whip. This may help so much 
‘ll actually be able to make your way 
1e room to kiss him good night. Of 
y now he just may not feel like kissing 
1 night, in which case you were proba- 
after all—he is getting neurotic. 





{ 


the child is somewhere between the 
one and twenty-five, it occasionally 
that a second child is born to the same 
(Sometimes this is followed by a 
urth, fifth, sixth, and even twelfth, 
ut this is such very careless house- 
practice that we won’t discuss it here.) 
lis happens, the second child, be it 
female, is technically known as a sib- 
5 is far more technical than calling it a 
r sister. This should be clearly under- 
fore we go on to the next point. With 
‘al of the sibling, usually at an in- 
1€ moment, there also arises a new 
which is called Sibling Rivalry. 
ed into terms which the layman can 
derstand, this means, simply, that the 
ngs hate each other on sight and try, 
neans at their disposal, * to kill each 
lis should be prevented at all costs, as 
re pumps, Venetian-blind cords, and so on. 





it is against the law. With the arrival of sibling 
rivalry there arises still another situation in- 
volving the mother, in which the mother feels 
that if she is forced to referee one more quar- 
rel over whose turn it is to use the pencil 
sharpener, she will take the next tramp steamer 
bound for Sumatra and devote the rest of her 
life to growing hemp. This is known as being 
at the end of her rope. However, should the 
father intervene by declaring that it is his turn 
to use the pencil sharpener, the sibling rivalry 
may resolve itself by turning into an Oedipus 
complex, which, however, is even normaler. 
Some parents try to avoid sibling rivalry by 
the purchase of rwo pencil sharpeners, but as 


“Stainless” 


“skillet on the square”. 


MAGNESIUM is 
the miracle metal in Masnalite 





one of the pencil sharpeners is a prettier color 
than the other, this is usually an ineffective 
measure. On the whole, probably the best bet 
for the mother is to leave home after all until 
the whole thing blows over. 

During the course of the child’s develop- 
ment, one problem recurs with increasing fre- 
quency, and the services of an excellent pedia- 
trician, child psychologist, nose-and-throat 
surgeon, orthopedist or orthodontist will be 
of little help. This is a problem you and your 
husband will have to face all by yourselves. 
Money. At first the child doesn’t cost too 
much, as you can usually borrow a crib and a 
car seat and a playpen. But as he—or as luck 





.. by wagner 





Creatively speaking . . . no other 
cookware compares with Magna- 
lite. Only Magnalite is fashioned 
with miracle, lightweight Magne- 
sium. Magnalite works at your 
side to help you make meals men 
approve .. . brings out the im- 
portant subtle flavors of your 
favorite recipes. Mere soap and 
water alone, restore Magnalite to 
fresh gleam and sparkle. Exciting 
Magnalite features include: Heat- 
proof handles and heat-retaining 
flavor-seal covers. 

The new 10 inch “Skillet on the 
Square” 11.95 (above) is thrill- 
ingly new. Gives 20% more cook- 
ing area. See the complete Magna- 
lite line today at better shops and 
department stores. 


YOURS .. . AS A GIFT! Magna- 
lite will send you the most beautiful 
$1.25 deep-quilted HEAT MITT ever. 
Newest color: Royal Plum, created 
especially for Magnalite and you. Write 
today — Wagner Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. L, Sidney, Ohio. Enclose 25c to 
cover the cost of mailing and handling. 


YOUR 
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may have it, she—gets older, he is going to 
want a rocking horse. Then he is going to want 
a kiddie car, then a scooter, then a tricycle, 
then stilts, then an Irish Mail, then roller 
skates, then a bicycle, then ice skates, then a 
motor scooter, then an old secondhand car, 
and then a Thunderbird. And then what are 
you going to do? You haven’t even finished 
the payments on the old Plymouth yet. Well, 
there is no problem to which there is no solu- 
tion. Try borrowing from your brother-in-law. 
Or perhaps you could get a second mortgage 
on the house? 

When there are children in a household, the 
subject of sex, and the far more complicated 
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fashioned with MAGNESIUM 
for a lifetime of fine cooking. 
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New O:Cedar 


NYLON Mop y in 


4. . 


“Magic Action” Swivel Socket 
adjusts to ANY position with 
a flick of the wrist... takes 
the work out of dusting. 


goes 


Lrouy-Whiich- le, 


° ““Magne-Static’ Action picks up 
and holds more dust 








¢ Washes easily—dries quickly... 
like your nylon stockings 


Now you can easily pick up all the dust— 
instead of just “‘pushing it around’’—with 
this beautiful O-Cedar ““Every-Which-Way” 
Nylon Dust Mop. The big 100% virgin nylon 
pad attracts more dust...holds it until you 
shake it free...is removable for quick wash- 


_ing. Adjusts to any position at the slightest 





touch—twists in and out of hard-to-dust 


"Magne-Static” Action of nylon yarn 
attracts dust like magic. i: 
.steers around chair and table legs... 


places.. 
glides under low, heavy furniture. Choice of 
beautiful pink, blue or white nylon, $3.95. 
In fine cotton yarn, $2.59. Insist on the sen- 
sational new O-Cedar Nylon Dust Mop that 


goes “‘Every-Which-Way!” 





O-CEDA 


Chicago, Illinois—Division of 
AMERICAN MARIETTA COMPANY 
O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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AM 


Just a twist of the handle adjusts 
pad to dust a 50% wider path 
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; “S28 FREE NYLON Dust Mit 

i WITH PURCHASE OF ANY O-CEDAR DUST MOP 

| Beautiful Nylon Dust Mit lets you zip through furniture 
dusting. Send paid receipt together with 10c to cover mailing, 

E to: O-Cedar Home Service Institute, P. O. Box 366, Park Ridge, 

i Illinois. 
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Offer good in U.S.A. 








Address 
only — Expires 
August 31, 1956 City — Pave State 


subject of SEX EDUCATION, are bound to come 
up. Many parents believe it is their duty to 
answer the child’s questions frankly and hon- 
estly, while others think the child has more 
fun finding it out for himself. In any case, by 
the time the child is twenty-five or so, he is 
bound to have noticed that there are two sexes, 
and you may as well make up your mind he is 
growing up, and any attempt from this point 
on to keep the truth from him is sure to fail. 

As the child gets older and older, you may 
find that he seeks your advice less and less fre- 
quently. But in this case, remember Rule 1, and 
you give it to him anyway. Criticize his clothes, 
his friends, his haircuts, his choice of a career. 
And after he’s married criticize his wife’s 
housekeeping, the furniture, and the way they 
raise their children. You are his mother, and 
don’t let him forget it. Remind him of all the 
sacrifices you made for him. Remind him how 
faithfully you gave him his vitamins and 
darned his socks. And now you’re entitled to 
some fun, aren’t you? 


Let’s Interior Decorate! 


Your home needs interior decorating. Right 
this minute your slip covers are shabby, your 
paint is dingy, your wallpaper is peeling, your 
rugs are threadbare, the upholstery is coming 
apart where the cat sharpens her claws, and 
the furniture was nothing much to start with 
anyway. Aren’t you sick of it? 

You should understand before you under- 
take any decorating that there is no such thing 
as just a little decorating. You can’t even slip- 
cover that messy-looking armchair just to tidy 
things up till you can 
afford to do the whole 
room, because that 
one new slip cover will 
make everything else 
look worse than ever. 
Once you start picking 
out one piece of ma- 
terial to slip-cover that 
chair, you are through. 
You might just as well 
start now to choose the 
new wallpaper and the 
new carpet and shop 
for furniture and lamps, except possibly that 
one lamp that you bought last spring that’s 
still pretty good—but no-o-o, it probably 
won't look right with the new love seat after 
all. Better store it in the attic for now. It may 
come in handy someday for one of the chil- 
dren’s rooms or, better still, for some charity 
bazaar. It would be ideal for that. So you tell 
your husband that you’re going to do the whole 
house over, and then you go and cash in the 
bonds you were saving for the children’s edu- 
cation. They won’t mind. They don’t likeschool 
anyway. Give them a library card if they fuss. 

Many women are frightened of interior dec- 
orating and fail to take advantage of this glori- 
ous privilege which is their birthright. It is 
even their duty. They are alarmed by words 
like Regency, Sheraton, French Provincial, 
Antique Satin, Eighteenth Century, and so on. 
But there is really no need for anxiety, for 
these terms really require no knowledge at all. 


agreeable 


Recency: for instance, refers simply to a pe- 
riod in French history (1715—23) when Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, ruled for Louis XV (who in- 
vented a style of furniture known, aptly, as 
Louis XV). Or maybe it refers to a period in 
England (1811-20) when George, Prince of 
Wales (afterward George IV) was regent for 
George III. The reason I happen to know so 
much is that I have an unabridged diction- 
ary at my side, and as it is not being used to 
press cucumbers today, I can look all these 
interesting things up in it, thus saving you end- 
less trouble and making you an absolute ex- 
pert on furniture styles. As for Regency furni- 
ture, I would advise against it. You wouldn’t 
like it. It has tassels, and they’ll fray when the 
cat plays with them. 

Now Eighteenth Century refers to the eight- 
eenth century. (You see how this book is full 
of information you could never find else- 
where?) You probably wouldn’t like Eight- 
eenth Century furniture. It’s mostly dark pol- 
ished woods, and shows the dust terribly. 

French Provincial refers to furniture made 
in France, and is generally made of fruitwood. 


DOD | | 
es his ® inst ted Cal 


The reason why so few people are 
in conversation 
each is thinking more about what he 
intends to say than about what 
others are saying, and we never 
listen when we are eager to speak. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
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(Such as apple, pear, peach, plum and 
nana.) I don’t think you'd care for it, tho 

American Colonial (so called to different 
it from Spanish Colonial or Dutch Colon 
is the term by which we call the furniture m; 
in the United States before it was called 
United States, before the discovery of Grg 
Rapids by Marquette and Jolliet. This wa 
long time ago, even before the invention 
television. I don’t think you’d want Colon 
furniture anyway. The real stuff is fa 
expensive, and the imitations far too chea 

Hepplewhite and Sheraton sometime 
fuse the novice interior decorator, but } 
again there is nothing in any way frighten} 
about them. I don’t think you’d particula 
like Hepplewhite or Sheraton. 


cose is a term designed to confuse | 
unwary, as it has nothing to do with anyb 
called Jacob. It has nothing to do with J 
and the Beanstalk either. You wouldn’t 
Jacobean. It’s too heavy. 
Victorian brings us once again to safe grou 
as it does have to do with Queen Victo 
Victorian furnishings are very curly and p 
You wouldn’t want them. The children woul) 
catch their roller skates in the fringe. 
Then there is William Morris, who invente 
the Morris chair, the morris dance and th 
Morris Plan. Then there’s Chippendale, Bieder 
meier and Paul McCobb. And of course Ada 
Queen Anne, Russel Wright, Paul Revere an 
many, many others. Other furniture styles in 
clude Empire, Renaissance, Italian Provincial 
and lots more. Why don’t you look them ug 
in some good book on the subject? 
Perhaps afterall yo 
should just slip-cover 
that chair and let th 
rest go for now? 
Now fabrics are no) 
more difficult than fur 
niture periods, and be+) 
sides, usually the sales- 
man will say, “How do} 
you like this antique 
satin?” or “Do you) 
prefer this chintz?” or 
“Would you perhaps 
care for a fine English 
linen?” If you’re stuck, and you haven’t the 
least idea whether it’s burlap or brocatelle, 
you can always just say, “I don’t care for the} 
color of this,”’ or ‘‘I love the texture of that.” 
You might even say, “It’s nice, but it won’t go 
with the fringe on the lamp shade on the little 
table by the other chair.” If anyone mentions | 
galloon or gimp, which heaven only knows 
what they are, leave at once and go to another 
store where they talk English. | 
On the whole, you can be perfectly safe if 
you stick to texture, as that is the basis of 
decorating today, and the most important 
word to use. There are also mohair (itchy), 
velvet (dusty) and brocade (frays), but you 
needn’t worry about them. They all have tex- 
ture. Usually if a fabric is spoken of as fex- 
tured, it’s because the quality is poor, and the 
dye didn’t come out right, and they can’t think 
of anything else to say about it. - 
Now that you know all you need to know 
about furniture design and fabrics, we will 
consider the articles of furniture you will re- 
quire. Furniture can be divided into four sim- 
ple but thought-provoking categories: things 
to sit on (such as beds, chairs, ottomans, 
benches, settees, love seats) ; things to lie down 
on (such as beds, cots, chaise longues, sofas, 
couches, davenports); things to put things on 
(such as beds, dining tables, end tables, night 
tables, coffee tables, tea tables, whatnots); and 
things to put things in (such as chests *, high- 
boys, lowboys, bureaus, cabinets, breakfronts, 
hutch ti 
once used to keep the rabbits in in the win- 
ter—firkins, coffee cans, sewing baskets, old 
shoe boxes, attic stairs, and so on). There are 
some articles for which no furniture has yet 
been designed, and you will discover these for 
yourself if you look around your house at the 
objects which have collected on tops of book- 
cases, in stair wells and on closet floors. This 
is an opportunity for some unknown talented 
designer. There is a crying need for a graceful 
and beautifully proportioned article of furni- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 


*Bet you thought I was going to say bed again. 


is that 


| 
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'LIPS, OR MEETS THE ADMIRING EYES 


YOUR GUESTS! WITH Disnwasuer all 


PwReEEECTRIC DISHWASHER... 





our shining silver shows 
how much you care! 


DISHWASHER all’s exclusive formulation gently but thoroughly 
removes stubbornest foods from fine china, gives a hand-polished 
lustre to crystal and silver. Less worries about family health, 
your guests’ appraising eyes. With DISHWASHER all you can 
set your table right out of the machine. No wonder every 


as a me i. leading dishwasher maker wants you to use DISHWASHER ail. 
SILVERWARE AMD CHINA 


Removes “statherin 





ASHER all leaves no unsightly film which may breed germs. Formu- 


ith new DC-T (controlled chlorination), an exclusive development of 
to laboratories, DISHWASHER al] received highest detergency ratings ever 
1 exhaustive tests by manufacturers’ dishwashing clinics. Details on request. ® 





SHWASHER Alf is a product of MONSANTO where creative chemistry works wonders for you 


all is a registered trademark of Monsanto Chemical Company 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170 

ture in which to keep one galosh, a dented 
trumpet, a movie-film splicer and a stilt need- 
ing repairs. Furniture is in its infancy. 

Besides furniture, there are other necessary 
furnishings which are all part of interior dec- 
oration, and the most important is floor cover- 
ings. There are many types of floor coverings 
and what you select depends to a large extent 
on just how good an education you had 
planned for the children. If they wanted to go 
to medical school, for instance, you might 
have the whole house carpeted wall to wall. If 
you were only going to send them through 
high school, linoleum rugs are for you. In be- 


tween linoleum rugs and carpets there are 
many types of floor tiles and rugs, but you 
mustn’t forget to integrate them with the shelf 
edging in the linen closet. 

If you decide on rugs, it is important that 
you buy a rug cushion to fit, as this will keep 
the rugs from skidding and will also prolong 
the life of the rugs. It also makes an extra 
layer for the children to sweep broken crayons 
into, where they will be entirely unnoticed un- 
til the first time you send the rug to be cleaned. 

After floors are covered, the next most im- 


portant thing to be covered is windows. Now- 
adays, nobody never hangs curtains at no win- 
they don’t. 


dows no more. No, They treat 


windows. You don’t go to a store and Say, 
“What kind of curtains shall I buy?’ You go 
in and say, “‘I’d like some advice on how best 
to treat my windows, which present a prob- 
lem.’’ A// windows present a problem, and if 
you forget it, you will lose caste instantly and 
be fobbed off on some tyro in the kitchen-cur- 
tain department who doesn’t know beans 
about window treatments. How you treat your 
windows depends on whether you’re trying to 
make them look bigger or smaller or wider, or 
hide them altogether, or pretend one is there 
that isn’t, or tie them in with a bookcase, or 
treat three windows as one, or maybe even 
just leave them bare. The last suggestion is 
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No Other Machine Can Make 


Carrying Case Becomes a Work Table! 


Easiest 











for darning! 


Easiest for plain and fancy stitches! 
Easiest portable to carry! 


Te ONLY 100% automatic sewing 
machine of its kind. Easiest to use,- 
for everything from straight sewing to 
““*hand-look”’ decorative stitches! 


Easiest for darning and mending ! Re- 
pairs in seconds! Free darning arm. 
Easiest for fanc 'y stitches! All you do 
is watch. Makes unlimited stitches! 
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probably altogether too radical, tho 
less you’re on terribly good terms 
neighbors, and always lend the 
sweeper or the four eggs, I wouldp’ 
do it, but we can get away with it 
once had someone visit us in a w 
and it raised the tone of the neighb; 
much that we don’t even have to r, 
leaves any more. (Actually, the ow 
Jaguar had lost his way, and came} 
he might use the telephone to cal] 
and get the directions for finding 
of the slum he’d got lost in. But the 
don’t know that.) 

We will explain the different ty 
dow treatment quickly, so take ad 
There are plain old window shades 
that you pull up and down with a 5 
crocheted loop, or a plastic par 
phosphorescent knob, or somethi 
there is the plain old-fashioned 
so called because it isn’t made of gl 
(If it were, it would be called Fiber, 
curtains are just plain old curtains 
ona plain old curtain rod and are 
or nylon, or silk gauze, or ninon, an 
see through them. (Maybe that’s w 
called glass curtains.) Then there’s 
that’s ruffled and tied back, or 
very frothy -and pretty, very iro 
starching. Next, there are draperi 
hang over the shades or glass curt 
can either just hang at the sides of 
dows, or can be on a pulley and 
across the windows at night. They ta! 
deal of material, usually expensiy 
great deal of lining, also a great deal 
tailoring, and when you’re all thr 
traverse rod gets stuck. Then co 
overdrape. This goes over the drape 
so formal that you cannot call any 
first name in that room. If all this isn’ 
there is the valance, the cornice and) 
swag. These cover the fops of the 
draperies, overdrapes, shades, blin 
on, which is terribly neat, but leave 
toms hanging out, which is terribl 
Please don’t ask me why. Now I’m 
out, and we’ve hardly mentioned 
blinds yet, and they’re terribly hard 
Why don’t you have a friend stop b 
Thunderbird or a Jaguar? Or betters 
the dealer drop one off for you tot 
don’t have to buy it. 


Piccexcarice are an important 
charmingly decorated home as they 
general design of the room by givinga 
terest in line, color, form or mass. T! 
complement the color scheme or pi 
needed spot of sharp contrast. Someti 
serve as conversation pieces. I don’t 
what a conversation piece is for exa' 
cause if you and your guest can’t think) 
thing to say to each other but ““My, 
interesting ash tray,” it’s my opial 
shouldn’t have invited the guest in 
place. Why didn’t you invite a rn 
Of course if the guest just dropped in 
warning, that’s another matter. In th 
instead of depending on the ash tray, i 
be simpler to explain that you had tw 
of chicken pox going on upstairs. He 
Out again right enough. Ash trays 7 
foundations for an evening’s conve 
don’t care if they were Locomobile hi 
Accessories include lamps, ko 
bric-a-brac, objets d’art, gimcracks a 
gaws. Lamps, of course, are intensely; 
sary if you are to find your way abow 
dark, and there are several kinds. Th 
lamps that were once coffee mills, oil} 
old sewing-machine pedals, wine © 
apothecaries’ jars, kitchen pumps, | 
stands and all the other common Oo} 





Easiest to Carry! 
The only full-sized 
machine that weighs a 
mere 17 pounds. Yet 
it’s so sturdy. Easy 
to take or put away. 


Easiest for straight sewing! And Elna | types. 
makes buttonholes; sews on buttons; 
monograms, smocks, appliques, blind- 
stitches. Does everything. See it; sew 


on it soon! Free sewing instructions. 


ee —LNA woromarc 


SWISS PRECISION AT ITS BEST 


these and thousands of other 
intricate embroidery stitches ! 
That’s because only Elna moves 
the fabric back and forth while 
the needle swings side to side! 
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SEND FOR THIS EEE oe MACHINE” eee SHARPENER 
Ni Dept. EM642, Elr 
ew Y ork City. America’ 


NeKG wide service. Part 


See Bert Parks on Necchi-Elna's “St the 


Opens into a large table in seconds, And 
Elna sews on the heaviest and sheerest of 
fabrics! Even makes unbreakable, stretch- 
able seams on Carries the U.S. 
Testing Company Seal of approval. 


jersey. 
have to ask, 


vanity-table lamp, you are made. 


t group of 
t group o 





ving Cir 








cd 


A collection finishes off a room attra¢ 
and displays far more than the mere 0 
It displays your interest in your home 
own personality, your hobby, and cam 


But of course lamps that wer 
hitching posts, umbrella stands or slop 
are far better. And the really good om 
made from such unlikely beginnings th 
“What is it?” Coal hod 
buckets, shoe trees—all excellent. And 
can think up a way to turn an outwor 
and-die-stamping machine into a daint 
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it for the whole room and even for 
s.. family if they share your love for the 



























a etchings, several North African 
uel iron insects, a copy of a carved 
pti owl from the Louvre, a Toulouse- 
relithograph, a Daumier, a beautiful 


il lamps dug up in Eritrea, a pair of 
a_ pre-Columbian 


Some of them were not exactly given 
ey were more or less sort of, well, 
| few were actually given to us because 
s~ers were somehow led to believe that 
nland was going to repair them and re- 
. He did repair them, of course. We 
ng-n’t quite returned them yet. With a 
x ctice and an honest open face, you, 
have lovely things for your home. 


3|/>corating of your home, and the very 
th g is to decide on your color scheme. 
ever that color, and color alone, will 
r home its individual character, and 
‘ ‘ng choice of colors that suit your own 
ity can give your living room an air of 


ay, with a little extra effort on the part 
children, cats and other extraneous 


to them. 


weight, and the 
s to call up a 


us start with the professional house 
He knows, from bitter experience, 
/ women are perfect idiots who haven’t 
otest idea what they want on their 
3ut you surprise him. You know exactly 
ou want. The only trouble is that none 
samples he paints on the wall for you is 

. After he has put enough samples on 
i for you to be sure he’s really working 
ough, and just when his nerves are at 
aking point, tell him it’s almost right, 
t to add the least bit of umber. He will 
‘tunned by your amazing knawledge of 
ts that he will then be your slave, and 
you get to the dining room with that 
shade of not-quite-ripe apricot, he 
mind in the least mixing up a new batch 
i for the seventeenth time. I absolutely 
itee this method of handling the con- 
house painter. Without knowing this 
password, you are lost. He will have the 
hand, and he won’t Jet you have white 
n the woodwork or a different color on 
sides of the bookcases. He'll tell you 
the houses he has painted in much better 
sorhoods than yours, and he’ll insist that 
ly over in Apple Knolls ever has white 
So remember the touch of umber. 


sr forget that what goes on between you 
he professional house painter is open 
re and you must be on the qui vive at 
moment. From the day he starts, his ob- 
to frustrate you in every possible way, 
0 lose all the really important screws 
the bathroom fixtures so that you can 
again have a towel rack. Whatever color 
ave always wanted on the inside of your 
loset, that is the one color he won’t let you 
He will stand in the doorway of the 
, his arms spread protectively across it, 
is eyes will fill with tears. ‘‘I can’t do it,” 
is. “You won’t like it.’ You really will 
, but you'll never get a chance to find 
‘Please take my advice,” he pleads. “*/ 


Children are like grown 
people; the experience of 
others is never of any use 


know you won’t be happy with it.”’ Here he is 
telling the simple truth. Whatever the out- 
come, you won’t be happy with it, because in 
this situation you cannot win. The touch of 
umber, so successful in the living room, will 
not work in the bedroom closet, because he 
has now learned the counterattack. He does 
not put on any sample at all until your de- 
fenses have crumbled and, sorrowful and 
beaten, you say, ““Go ahead. Paint it tan. I’m 
sure it will be lovely. I would have hated deep 
blue.” This is the one moment during the 
whole hideous aftair when you will hear him 
whistle at his work. 


Wout alternative to the house painter is to 
do the job yourself, and in this case, the ab- 
solutely most important thing to remember is 
to call the hospital and make the reservation 
first. This hint to successful painting and 
papering is not to be found in any other books 
on the subject. 

There are many new types of paint on the 
market, and of course your paint dealer is the 
person to consult about the special qualities 
and advantages of each. Many of them have a 
remarkable permanence. Four years ago I 
used a new type of high-gloss enamel in my 
kitchen, and the resulting white streaks in my 
hair are still there. 

Now you are ready to mix your paints, but 
keep your wits about you and remain calm. 
Everything may yet turn out all right. What 
you are aiming for is a terribly subtle shade of 
gray with warm overtones and cool under- 
tones and just a hint of green with the merest 
suggestion of blue. You start by opening a can 
of white paint. But it won’t open. So you go 
down to the cellar for a 
good strong screw driver, 
and that breaks, so you 
try the beer-bottle opener. 
Maybe it would be best to 
wait till your husband 
comes home tonight and 
you can start mixing paints 
tomorrow. Of course he 
may not come home to- 
night. If he has any ex- 
perience at all, he very likely may not be home 
for several weeks. He was opposed to the 
whole idea anyway, if you remember. He 
didn’t mind the house’s being shabby. He even 
liked it that way. However, if he should decide 
to risk it, perhaps he will open the can for you. 

Tomorrow will come, inevitably, and there 
you are with an opened can of white paint. 
Now go out and run around the yard and see 
if you can find a good stick for stirring. No? 
Well, try that screw driver again. That will be 
a dandy stirrer. Stir it well. This is absolutely 
and utterly vital. Let the children stir it for a 
while. Now run down to the hardware store 
and buy some of those paper buckets that are 
made for mixing paints (what won’t they think 
of next!) and come back. Oh dear, the paint 
has all settled again. 

Now start pouring the white paint back and 
forth from the paint can to the bucket. Did 
you buy the small buckets? That’s a shame. 
Doesn’t quite fit in, does it? A good deal 
splashed on the floor? Oh well, that’s part of 
the fun. The baby crawled through it? The 
dog rolled in it? Now is the time for aspirin. 

Now your white paint is thoroughly stirred 
and mixed. Add just the least little bit of black. 
Stir it well. Not quite enough black. Add a bit 
more. Stir again. Still not enough? Oh well, 
throw in a big glob this time. Stir it up. Good- 
ness! It’s much too much, isn’t it? It’s quite too 
dark. And you can’t add any more white be- 
cause the bucket is now full. Well, pour some 
of it off into the paint can, and run down and 
buy some more buckets and some more white 
paint. Remember to get the bigger buckets 
this time, hey? 

Now you have achieved the proper tone of 
gray, but of course it’s just plain old gray. 
Now for the subtlety. SUBTLE OVERTONES ARE 
ALWAYS GAINED BY THE ADDITION OF UMBER. 
Never forget this rule. SUBTLE UNDERTONES 
ARE ACHIEVED BY THE ADDITION OF SIENNA. 
Never forget this one either. They’re really 
more for conversation than for practical use, 
but very effective. All in all, the main thing to 
remember in mixing paints is to buy enough of 
those little paper buckets. And keep at it. If 
you don’t get the right color today, maybe you 
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will tomorrow. If all else fails, you can always 
choose another color. White might be chic. 
The most fun in painting a room is the 
painting of the window mullions. This is done 
with a special brush called a sash tool and a 
very steady hand. If your hand is not steady, 
the rest of the work is done with a razor blade, 
and of course here is where the smaller chil- 
dren can help. Give each child his own little 
pane of glass to clean, and his own little razor 
blade for scraping, and you could make a 
game of it and offer a prize for the best job. A 
Band Aid would be a good inexpensive prize. 
When you are doing an entire room over, it 
is wisest to start with the ceiling and work 




































HOW TO FIND YOUR SANITONE DRY CLEANER 


Look in the classified pages of your telephone 
directory, under ‘ ‘C leaners,” for “‘Sanitone 
Approved Service.’ There you will find listed 
the Sanitone Dry Cleaner in your town. If 
you cannot locate one, please write directly 
to us. 
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your way down. An excellent trick to remem- 
ber, to help you in painting ceilings, is to cut a 
rubber ball in half, and put the handle of the 
brush through it so that it acts as a cup to 
catch the drips. Then when you bring your 
hand down to load the brush again, you get a 
whole cupful of paint at once on your up- 
turned face, instead of continual drips. If the 
ceiling is all that needs doing, it is still wisest 
to start with the ceiling and work your way 
down, as it is not possible just to paint a ceil- 
ing. 

As a matter of fact, it is not possible just to 
paint any part of a house at all. You might 
just as well start with a corner of the attic ceil- 


ready for 
3 vee parade! 


Count on 


Sanitone 
DRY CLEANING 


to help you 
look your best... 


“Yes, Sanitone Dry 
Cleaning assures the 
final touch for a 
perfectly groomed 
Easter. Every gar- 
ment is immaculate. 
Never one hint of 
spot or soil—no tell- 
tale odor—and with 
like-new drape and 
press completely 
restored. 


But don’t wait too 
long. Give your 
cleaner enough time 
to insure that genu- 
ine Sanitone touch of 
perfection. Call in 
your Sanitone Dry 
Cleaner today. 


Easter Sunday 
is April 1 
This Year... 





Beat the 
Rush... 
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SANITONE 
Dry Cleaner 
Now| 
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DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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CAROUSEL 


Avocado, black, red, 
sandal tan, wild oats, 
white Safari softie; 
black or blue suede; 
black, natural or white 
straw braid on 

nylon mesh, 
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noted singing star of stage, 
concert, opera, television and 
screen describes walking in 


BY DESCO 
wiTtH FOAM RUBBER 


INNERSOLES AND ARCHES 


“Soft, flexible and delightfully 
smart ...so light in weight and 
perfect in fit...soothing comfort 
in every step!” Jeanette MacDonald 
likes Revelations. So will you! 
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At fine stores everywhere or write. 


DESCO SHOE CORPORATION 
209-213 W. 33rd St. * New York 1, N. Y. © In Canada: J. D. Carrier, Ltd., Toronto 
EXT RA p R (] E | 1§ | postal to the address below, and you will receive 
* complete details about our offer. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, 347 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


You can enjoy extra profits this season by joining 
our staff of independent representatives. Send a 









NU-NAILS 
ARTIFICIAL FINGERNAILS 


Cover short, broken, thin nails 
i with NU-NAILS. Applied in ajiffy 
| with our amazing new quick-dry- 
| ing glue. Canbe wornany length 
... polished any shade. Help over- 
come nail-biting habit. Setof ten 
25c. At dime, drug & dept. stores. 
NU-NAILS CO., Dept. 12-C, 
5251 W. Harrison, Chicago44 


Also Hollywood Fingernails... 
Permanent Dubonett Rose Color. 
No polish required...39c set. 
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ing and keep going till you work your way 
out the cellar door, because you never will find 
a good stopping place till you’re outside the 
house. You may not even find a good stopping 
place there. I once started out to paint a clay 
flowerpot white and ended up doing not only 
the house, but the garage, a fence and three 
outdoor chairs. So remember to buy plenty of 
paint. 

The hazards of painting are, of course, 
drips, spots, the painting of things you hadn’t 
meant to paint, the failure to paint things you 
had meant to paint, and the awful danger of 
paint on pets. Paint on pets is a difficult prob- 
lem, and one to which, so far as I know, there 
is no solution. Paint can be removed from hu- 
man beings to a large extent, and here time is 
your greatest ally. 

Do not be misled by the Tom Sawyer fable. 
Many people have started out to do a painting 
job under the misapprehension that neighbors, 
relatives, friends and delivery men will all 
come and lend a hand. They will not. Did you 
think you were the only one who read Tom 
Sawyer? They will very likely not come to the 
house at all until the job is finished, unless it’s 
to ask you to lend them eight dollars and 
ninety-four cents to pay for a package that 
just came C.O.D. from Macy’s. The only peo- 
ple who might offer their help are children un- 
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An everyday plumbing problem. 


der four, and my advice to you is to refuse it 
graciously. 

If you have never tried wallpapering a room, 
I can assure you that a good job can be done 
by the amateur, and it is perhaps the quickest 
way to effect a complete change in a room. 
The wallpaper store will sell you a kit contain- 
ing all the necessary tools, and they will also 
be glad to help you figure out how many rolls 
you will need. You will have to provide your- 
self with a ladder and a very large table. 

The paste is mixed to the consistency of 
sticky cream and is spread carefully and 
smoothly on the paper. It is preferable to 
spread it on the back of the paper. You then 
simply stick the paper on the wall. You’d be 
surprised how often it really sticks too. 

You start in a corner of the room, hoping 
for the best, and you keep going till you get 
around to the beginning again. Don’t go out 
the door, or you'll find yourself papering the 
whole hall, and that’s the wrong paper for 
there. 

In wallpapering, it is important to try not 
to get the pattern upside down, as this may 
later prove to be very disturbing, and it will be 
very hard to match the last strip to the first 
one. The whole object, of course, is to try to 
match the pattern at the edges, but this cannot 
be done. 

Many other problems arise in papering 
which it would be well to discuss here. These 
problems are wrinkling, slipping, tearing and 
failure to adhere. There are also outside cor- 
ners and inside corners. Now that we have dis- 
cussed these problems, you can go ahead and 
repaper your living room. 

Oh, have you finished? Too bad. I forgot to 
tell you one thing. Before putting up the new 
paper, it is absolutely advisable to remove 
every trace of the old paper first, and it is also 
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advisable to take down most of the pij} 
shelves or mirrors before you start ort 
paper will not lie smooth. 

Well, better luck next time. | 

After all the painting and papering ig) 
everything else is easy. It is simply a ma} 
shopping, and purchasing what you 
which is a good pair of arch supports||}) 
footbath. For it is only now, with the 
nicely papered or painted in that pe 
divine shade of off-mustard, that you fir 
off-mustard is just not if this year, andy 
manufacturer has made one yard ¢ 
mustard fabric of any kind. You canno 
get a yard of off-mustard fringe or gj 
galloon either. 

Once you have selected your carp 
rugs, and you have ordered all the fj 
and draperies, you have only to sit back 
fortably on your bare floors and wait 
wait and wait and wait. You call up. Y, 
gue. You cajole. You threaten. But it isn 
There is no password for upholsterers ag 
is for painters. Upholsterers cannot behi 
Christmas comes and goes, Easter is appn 
ing. And at last the great day comes. Th 
is being delivered. You wait trembling; 
door while the men take it off the truck, 
bring it into the room. It’s beautiful 
everything you ever hoped for. It’s big 
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comfortable and terribly smart, and it exa 
fits the space between the windows wher 
had intended it to go. There is only one th 
wrong. They have put the wrong fabric 0 

A well-known psychoanalyst, Dr. Miltoi 
Sapirstein, has written about interior dee 
tion and says that this is a time of mi 
crisis, similar to childbirth, marriage and) 
death of a loved relative. During the peri 
decoration, he says, a woman who is not 
terly well balanced is likely to find the wi 
thing beyond her emotional capacity, and! 
up in a sanitarium. Now it is exactly to pre! 
this sad outcome that I have prepared” 
work. It is my belief that if you have caref 
read this chapter, and followed my simple 
structions, you can accomplish the whole 
without a nervous collapse. A little cris 
nerfs, perhaps, a few weeks’ complete be' 
at home in a darkened room with a good m 
and plenty of phenobarbital, and you'll be 
most as good as new. And as soon as yo 
recovered, you can start fighting with 
man who upholstered the sofa and see if 
can get him to re-cover. Or maybe it woul 
quicker and simpler in the long run jus 
paint the whole room over. 


Simple Home Repairs 
That You Can Do 


You can easily, with a few simple tools 
tend to most of the decay and dilapidatio 
your own home. The first subject to be 
cussed is PLUMBING. In case you have 
wanted to categorize plumbing, allow m 
suggest that it goes right in there with d 
and taxes, and the only reason Ben Frat 
forgot it is that he didn’t have any « 
hadn’t been invented yet, bless it. The 1 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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the shaft silhouette... 
“Companion Slip” 
by Munsingwear 


Made for each other .. . the shaft silhouette... 


and Munsingwear’s sleek “‘companion slip.” 

In contour-loving nylon tricot frosted with 
embroidery. White, black and pink. $4.95 
Sizes 32 to 42; short, regular and tall; 

Matching half-slip; S-M-L; $4. 


There’s a Munsingwear “companion slip” for your 
favorite silhouette... at your favorite store. 


-HOUETTE BY LARRY ALDRICH... PHOTO BY BLUMENFELD 
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Stomach UPSET ? 


Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 


Hospital Tests prove Pepto-Bismol works 
where Soda and Alkalizers fail! 


Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in 
the stomach...where overdoses 
of soda and alkalizers may actu- 
ally prolong the upset! 







Pepto-Bismol also helps calm 
distress in the intestinal tract 
... Where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 





Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula soothes both the 
irritated stomach and intestinal walls with a gentle coating 
action. It helps retard gas formation; calm heartburn, 
nausea. Hospital tests also prove it controls simple diarrhea 
—without constipating. No wonder Pepto-Bismol is 
America’s leading family remedy for upset stomach! 


PS. MOTHERS! Pepto-Bismol is effective, mild, safe for 
children, too. They love its wonderful flavor! 


Take Hospital Tested ae 


Pepto-Bismol’ 


...and feel good again! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174 
thing to remember here is that PLUMBING IS 
FUN! It also promises to be the messiest part of 
the whole book, because, whether you like it 
or not, your house is fu// of plumbing. There 
are pipes all over the place, in the walls and in 
the cellar, carrying water upstairs and down, 
hot and cold, dirty and clean. These pipes are 
vital. They are also rusty, full of sediment, and 
ready to leak at any moment ! (Look out! Do 
you hear something dripping?) The rule to re- 
member in plumbing is: SOMETHING SOME- 
WHERE IS LEAKING. Often you can hear the leak 
for some time before you can actually see the 
stain on the new wallpaper. 

Not all leaks are confined to the house, how- 
ever. Often a good one can develop in the 
pipes leading into your house, under your 
front lawn. These leaks may go unnoticed for 
quite a while while your lawn gets curiously 
greener and greener. Don’t waste time call- 
ing the water department, for the leak is 
just this side of your property line. What you 
do is call in someone to start digging. And just 
when the lawn was doing so nicely too. 

Of course not all leaks result from faulty 
plumbing. Some leaks are due to rain coming 
in through roofing and siding and flashing, 
some are due to children practicing their 
Australian crawl in the bathtub, and some are 
due to Dacron shirts hung too enthusiastically 
dripping. (Say, look at that funny stain on the 
living-room ceiling. Was that there before?) 

The equipment you need for plumbing is: 
1—An enameled pail; 2—A dry wet mop*; 
3—The phone number of a good plumber. 
The first two can be obtained at any hardware 
store. Who knows where 
you can get the third? 

If you want to do a 
really professional job, you 
also want to supply your- 
self with a flashlight, a set 
of wrenches, some washers 
and a hammer. The flash- 
light is what you use for 
peering under sinks and 
behind washing machines 
and sometimes is used to find your way 
to the cellar during electrical repairs, which we 
will discuss later after we get through with all 
this awful mess. The hammer is for hitting on 
pipes in the cellar. From upstairs this will 
sound as though something wonderful is being 
accomplished, whereas in actual fact all that is 
being accomplished is that a new leak has now 
appeared in the stricken pipe. The wrenches 
should be carried around with you in a little 
black leatherette case, and you could, if you 
wished, try wrenching something with them. 
It makes a very good impression though, 
needless to say, goodness knows what might 
happen. A good thing to do before starting 
any plumbing whatsoever is to turn off all the 
water. There are valves all over the cellar, and 
if you try enough, one of them is bound to be 
the right one. 

After you have made a lot of noise, it is time 
to call the plumber. Always keep in mind that 
it costs more to have the plumber than the 
doctor. I don’t know what you can do about 
it, but keep it in mind anyway. It will come in 
handy sometime to add to your list of griev- 
ances when you're in a complaining mood. 


erence WORK is quite simply accom- 
plished by the amateur, and you’ll be amazed 
at what you can do, provided you remember 
never to stand in a pool of water while you re do- 
ing it, as wet feet can often bring on a cold, 
with the ever-present possibility of pneumonia, 
complications and chicken pox. The most im- 
portant electrical work is done in the cellar 
and is called CHANGING A FUSE, and this is 
most often necessary after attempting other 
types of electrical work. The fuse is a small 
frightening glass object which blows out and 
has to be replaced. It is found often in the 
cellar or the kitchen, in a little thing with a 
door on it, and there are sometimes quite a lot 
of them. The first step is to decide which is the 
blown-out fuse, and I can’t tell you how to do 
that as I haven’t yet found out how myself. 
But it doesn’t matter, as you can just try them 
all till you find the one that makes the lights go 
back on again, or the iron heat up again, or 
the washing machine start again. The next 


*Do not attempt to substitute a wet dry mop. 
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Where the lion’s skin will 
not reach, you must patch 
it out with the fox’s. 
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step, and this is the one really tricky bit 
find the little box of new fuses. It could 
top of that old cupboard in the cellar 
you keep paints and turpentine and stuf 
it isn’t, is it? It could be on that little led 
the cellar stairs, but—no—it isn’t. It mig 
on the workbench where your husband 4g 
meant to make you that little extra she! 
the dining room for those pretty fruit p 
No. It’s not there either. Could it be o 
shelf where you keep the laundry soaps 
bleaches? No. Maybe it’s in that big boxj 
corner of the cellar where you keep old 
strings and broken lamp bases and los 
ash trays? Nope. Not there. Wait! Mayb 
on that top shelf out in the pantry behin 
box of used-up flashlight batteries unde 
ice-cube tray with the broken lever. Yes! 
Goody! Now take it down to the fuse box 
screw the blown fuse, and carefully put i 
new one. I wonder if it matters that the olg 
says 15A and the new one says 50A? Oh,} 
There goes the washing machine again, 
yes, the children are shouting down that 
lights are on again, and you have done it!| 
if you don’t turn on too many things atd 
there’s even a chance that you may not ha 
fire after all. A word of caution: In all el 
cal repairs, it is vital to remember to pay} 
fire-insurance premiums. W 


The next kind of electrical work that 
can do is just as simple. Suppose you fin i 
your house is really inadequately wired, } 
you don’t have nearly enough outlets, } 
buy any number of multiple outlets an 
tension cords. You plug the multiple 
in, where you need 
more wiring, and then 
plug in all the ex 
cords. Now you can 
lamps, radio, televisi 
heater perhaps, or 
conditioner, and eve 
iron all going at on 
the same room. Isn’ 
grand? Now you go 
to step one, changin 
fuse. If you do any more elaborate 
trical work, and you can, it is a good 
to tell your children before you start wh 
your favorite funeral parlor, so they 
daddy when he gets home. 
SCREAMING AT APPLIANCES is somethi 
is bound to go on practically all the tin 
appliances are bound to break down an 
ways need cleaning anyway, and the 
man charges $5.50 just to come to the 
door, ring the bell and say, ‘““Good morn 
So roll up your sleeves and let’s clea 
washing machine! You should do this at 
twice a year, and much much oftener i 
wash very lint-making things in it, su 
clothing, towels, and so on. First yank o 
whole top. of the machine. No, on 
thought, first unplug the machine. Then ye 
off the top. Should you have the type of wast 
that opens in the front, yank off the wh¢ 
front—I guess. Well, yank off somethin 
Heavens, you can’t expect me to know eve 
thing. Now that you have the whole top 0 
or the front off, or something, unscrew thet 
of that thing in the middle, and lift it out. Ne 
remove that funny-shaped thing with 
holes in it, and lift that out. Now take out 
whole activator. If you haven’t got an actiy 
tor, take out the agitator. If you haven’t goté 
agitator, take out the tumbler. If you haver 
got a tumbler I don’t know what you sho 
do. I’ve got enough to do without answerit 
dumb questions. Now. Remove the wags 
basket. Look out! Hurt your foot much? No 
remove that sort of queer-shaped thing at 
side, and you should now be looking into 
great big thing with Lima-bean-shaped hol 
in the bottom. Now reach down into thos 
holes and—ugh! Isn’t it awful? Sort ¢ 
wet and gooey. Oh, there’s that other bro 
sock. Too bad you’ve already thrown awa 
the mate because you'd given this one up fe 
lost. Now just clean up the machine nicel 
and put it all back together again. If there 
any pieces left over, put them in that box wi 
the violin strings. They may come in hand 
sometime for fixing the washing machine 
Take all the lint that you have scraped out ¢ 
the machine and put into a receptacle of som 
sort (a wheelbarrow will do nicely) and dra 
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je to the trash can where the sanitation 

ll take it and so on and so on. 
ph) refrigerator requires intense and 
B: te cleaning all the time. Every minute 
hday and night things are spilling in it, 
building up in it, and things are getting 
the backs of the shelves and the mold 
ing tall on them. Seedless grapes are 
under the hydrators and cake frosting 
g itself onto all those wire racks. So 
aste a minute. Remove everything 
1e refrigerator but the enamel and the 
Irer’s name in chromium letters and 
find all kinds of goodies you never 
ed you had. And you’ve had them for 


J and dump them in the garbage pail. 
2 never never to Jet the refrigerator go 
‘cleaning again for more than three 
fou needn’t actually do it, of course. 
solve to do it. Nobody will ever notice 
ittle grapes down there, and in time 
| sort of disintegrate, most likely. Of 
when the refrigerator gets so full of 
ren cans of peaches and little bowls of 
rstring beans that the door won’t close, 
)robably feel that you want to get after 
») 
ih prevention is an important job and 
t likely that anyone else in the family 
( it for you. If it is not done, moths will 
ind lay their little eggs in all the winter 
¢nd sweaters and blankets and then the 
fabies will hatch out and eat all the 
/ coats and sweaters and blankets. This 
=) good nutrition for the moths, and re- 
that it is their way of life. They don’t 
nd stop you from eating steak, do they? 
5 our way of life. So it is obvious that 
“ou want is the prevention of moth pre- 
4, which is only fair, and is far more re- 
: than moth prevention. The method of 
/tion of moth prevention is actually a 
blessing, as it is good for you, good for 
ioths, good for business, good for closet 
ng, and in fact the only people it isn’t 
for are the moth-preventive manufac- 
who can easily go into some other less- 
fle line of work. Besides benefiting all 
soeople, prevention of moth prevention 
ates a great hazard to the housekeeper 
comes of getting out a blanket and hav- 
pth crystals scatter all over the floor and 
| the beds and bureaus, requiring an 
ous amount of sweeping up and the 
ing in of noxious fumes. 
(ON OF MOTH PREVENTION is actually 
‘1 aving that you will be grateful to me 
Jars and years to come. Never again do 
/ave to clean out all those musty closets 
‘usty bureau drawers and cart all those 
‘woolen things around to attics. Never 
‘do you have to struggle with defiant 
nt bags, belligerent blanket bags and 
per and cleaning things and spraying 
. Just leave everything where jt is, and sit 
‘and read a book. That’s prevention of 
prevention. Next fall when your hus- 
hows you his winter overcoat with all 
izz eaten off, you say, “Tsk, tsk. But I 
black would be so much more becoming 
g as you're getting a new one.” He has 
| wanted a new overcoat for three years 
ay, so he is actually delighted. Everyone 
‘lighted. The children can get new 
‘ers and mittens, you can get a new fur 
‘that old thing was really a disgrace) and 
an get those new blankets you’ve been 
ng. If you’re clever, you can discover 
early, and-get in on all those August 
and save lots of money. They say seal 
ng to be very chic this year, and you 
get one of those darling fuzzy beige 
0 go with it. 
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How to Choose a Husband 


gically this is the first step in absolutely 
t housekeeping, as it is evident that 
ut the proper husband you cannot pos- 
achieve this delightful goal. Of course 
assumption is that the bride’s mother 
part this vitally important information 
; but for reasons that are not clear to me, 
7 mothers give their daughters informa- 
on a great many interesting matters, such 
hich are the best blankets to buy, and 
kind of pot is best for pot roast, yet fail 


‘oo. Take all these interesting goodies 


to tell them the really necessary facts. For that 
reason I feel it essential to give that informa- 
tion here. As happiness cannot result from a 
marriage where the husband was selected in 
blind ignorance, we wi!l here outline the im- 
portant factors in this momentous choice. 

The very first thing to ascertain, before you 
let any relationship with a prospective hus- 
band go too far, is whether or not he has had 
the chicken pox. Don’t just take his word for 
this. Demand to see a scar, or a doctor’s 
certificate. You cannot be too careful about 
this. Should he fail this first test, forget him. 
He is not the man for you. Even though he 
may never get chicken pox, there is always the 
possibility that he may and the uncertainty 
will break down your own health. You will 
never know from day to day whether this 
might not be it, and you will study him 
anxiously every morning for signs of fever, 
headache and little spots. Every summer when 
he has mosquito bites, you will spend sleep- 
less nights. Should children result from this 
unsuitable marriage, the agony will deepen. 
When the children get to school age, day after 
day you will await their first symptoms with 
the increasing fear that your husband will 
catch it from them. The joys of springtime are 
gone forever for you, for the spring will bring 
only increasing worry. When the day finally 
does come and all the children get chicken pox 
and last of all your husband turns up one 
morning with fever and headache and little 
red spots starting, you'll be sorry. You'll cry, 
but it will be too late. 


After you have checked on his immunity to 
chicken pox, find out whether any of his male 
relatives are bald. Should baldness show up 
anywhere in his family background, seek a 
husband elsewhere. Not that there is anything 
wrong with baldness in itself. A bald head can 
be entirely lovable. Some bald heads are even 
lovabler than some hairy ones. But in a hus- 
band, this situation is economically unsound. 
Every time you need a new spring hat, he will 
have spent all the money on new hair growers 
and new scalp treatments, none of which will 
do any good anyway, and you will spend the 
rest of your life in penury and sorrow. You 
will never have the companionship you hoped 
for. Every time you need him to mend a chair, 
or repair the porch, or unstick a stuck win- 
dow, he will be upstairs in the bathroom, 
gloomily rubbing things in his head. No, this 
man is not for you. 

Be on guard against a man with a heavy 
beard. You must be constantly on the alert for 
this, as during the period of courtship he may 
willingly shave twice a day in order to deceive 
you. However, once married, this will lead to 
endless trouble. He will no longer shave will- 


‘ingly twice a day, but will grumble and com- 


plain and make a horrible fuss about it. And 
you don’t want a man who will grumble and 
complain and fuss. That’s your department. 
He will never listen sympathetically to your 
troubles about getting your hair to look right 
if he’s brooding about having to shave again 
before you go out. If he has a heavy beard, for- 
get him now. 

Above all, make sure that this man has good 
ordinary feet that wear, comfortably, an ordi- 
nary average-size shoe. Should he ever once, 
during the period of the courtship, mention 
any difficulty in buying shoes, or should you 
notice that he has new shoes rather often, or 
should you observe that he wiggles his toes a 
lot, give him the brush. The problem here is 
twofold. It is worse than baldness and a heavy 
beard combined, as he will both complain and 
spend all your money. He will keep trying new 
lasts and new leathers and new styles and new 
shoe stores, but alas, his feet will still hurt. 
Every night he will want to put on his slippers 
and put his feet up, and you want him to put 
up the storm windows. No, this will never do. 
So if he has long, delicate, slender-boned feet, 
count him out as a possible mate. You’ve got 
foot troubles of your own, and you always 
need a large wardrobe of shoes. 

Some faults which you may find in a man 
that may seem to be troublesome can be 
remedied. By you. After the marriage has 
taken place. If he is terribly fussy about his 
shirts, for'instance, don’t worry. He is safe to 
marry anyway, as you can then take the steps 
outlined in the chapter on IRONING. 


You want this man, with whom you are go- 
ing to have to live for a long time, to be very 
careful about money. You don’t want to be 
chained to a mad spendthrift who'll go off and 
buy himself cameras and watches and fishing 
rods and overcoats. You want the kind of man 
who’ll wait to buy a new overcoat till you’re 
really certain that the old one can’t possibly 
get through another year as the moth holes 
have now gone all the way through the ma- 
terial. On the other hand, you don’t want to 
spend your life married to some terrible miser 
who'll suggest that you wear that passé opos- 
sum one more year. So be on your guard here, 
and choose wisely. The husband, that is. Not 
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the fur coat. The fur coat you should choose 
extravagantly. Who knows when he’! buy you 
another? 

Check up on this man’s income. Many fool- 
ish young girls are hesitant about this, as they 
think it isn’t nice to talk about money. But 
you cannot be too careful about this, as your 
entire future happiness depends on it, perhaps 
more than on any other thing. The rule to 
follow here is simple. Emblazon it on your 
shield and burn it into your memory. IF HIS 
INCOME IS LESS THAN FIFTY THOUSAND A YEAR, 
FORGET HIM AT ONCE. After all, you don’t want 
to spend the rest of your life doing housework, 
do you? END 





new “social security” numbers 


Smart little numbers for the young social set . . 


with security benefits in waterproof panties! 


All fun and no work. These E-Z washday wonders never need ironing, 


won't shrink or fade and the elastic is heat-resistant. 


The prettiest fashion prints, the softest knitted cotton. 


Pat’s Topper set, 








UNDERWEAR + SLEEPWEAR =» 


Pam’s dress set, sizes 6 mos. to 2. $2.39. 


sizes 6 mos. to 1%. 
Both with Syntilon lined 
cotton knit Waterpruf panties, 


both beautifully gift-boxed! 


labeled for correct size 
by child’s weight.. 
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A double bed serves as dressing room in the tight-squeezed house. Waiting 


Today’s young mother and homemaker, 
an 84-hour-a-week worker in a 40-hour-a- 
week world, copes with overwhelming 
demands. Are the strains on her too great 
in our era when families and relatives no 
longer live near enough to help? 
Continuing its new series on The Plight 
of the Young Mother, the JOURNAL 
explores her problems in the hope that 
answers for her may be found by community 
volunteers, recreation leaders, church 
| groups, architects, and school and city 
planners. To shape the future, she often 
needs more help than she has been getting. 
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‘J don’t see why women can’t organize their 
homes and children the way men organize 
their businesses!’ Bill Brady was holding a 
tight-lipped control on his anger; but even so, 
his hands were shaking a little as he replaced 
the telephone. “‘This house is so noisy I could 
hardly hear a word of that call!” 

Blond Edith, his wife, had just dashed in 
from the kitchen to close the door on an ear- 
splitting bedtime argument coming from the 
room shared by four-year-old Janie and three- 





By BETTY COE SPICER e PHOTOGRAPHS BY SUZANNE SZASZ 


year-old Will (“It’s zy turn to sleep in the top 
bunk tonight!) and snatch up twenty-one- 
month-old Timmy to quiet his sleepy roar of 
resentment at being waked up again to the fact 
that he was cutting a new tooth. Edith’s hands 
were still wet and soapy from dishwashing 
hastily abandoned in response to Bill’s an- 
guished plea for “Quiet! This is an important 
business call I'm trying to make!” 

Edith soothed Timmy, put him back in his 
crib and closed CONTINUED ON PAGE 181 
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Edith “rules” and keeps order through the children’s hae PY. ‘ : 5 ened , 
devotion to her. But often they slip—tear through rooms ; a 469658 99% eee 4 


ia i 660464 
when not watched. “At that age, training takes all day. +. 
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Present row house 





“Will was born just before his father left for Korea. 


“Being called up for two wars threw us all behind in 1s one of eighteen. 
savings, housing—and understanding,” Bill now feels. A ° * 
uction priced at $8000 


it was “a bargain at the time— 
now the walls 
need pushing out.” 


Edith thinks the ideal family] 
is 3 to 5 children, not too far 
apart. “That way theyre 
closer to each other and to) 
you.” The two boys keep each | 
other busy, but indoor play is | 
safest—and saves time. Out- | 
door games always seem to | 
call for extra baths later. 
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There are 43 children in the double block Bradys live in. This 
year Janie is lonely; many friends have started school. “I can’t 
invite her playmates home,’ Edie finds, ‘“‘for lack of space.” 


A 










I CNTINUED FROM PAGE 179 his door. She crossed to the foot of the 


‘ily dog, looked down from her post on the stair landing and 
| mped her tail gently. 
Edith went back to the kitchen, exercising a little tight-lipped con- 


| shouldn't get irri- 
ved,” Bill knows. But 
| noise rises, tensions 
vow. Selling work suf- 
ved—‘How can you 
‘one prospects in all 
at racket?’—and he 
mporarily gave it up, 
2nt back to a metal- 
ork job as a stopgap. 


inte can dress herself 
Ww, Still needs help with 
gh buttons or bows. 
oning takes Edie 2 
urs a night, usually 7 
ghts a week. “It just 
m’t be done while the 
ildren are awake.” 
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Hanging clothes gives time to 
think. More funds would build a 
new house. She has a job offered. 
But her last one paid $45 a week, 
took $18 for sitter, more for car- 
fare and lunches, left very little. 


Three times a day every day— 
dishes. But on an anniversary they 
celebrate, go out to a favorite res- 
taurant. Bill and Edie “‘can’t re- 
member” last time they went to a 
party—*‘probably two years ago.” 
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HOW ANERION LINES 


“The answer will rise here.” 


New home is still a vision— 


but Bill and Edie can almost see it. 





Relaxed hours are the quiet times of the week when 
Bradys play bridge. Every Saturday night they go 
to friends’, take children along, bed them there. 
“And talk, for hours. It gets rid of being bottled up.” 


prospective clients. Bill shoved his papers aside 
as Edith put down the cups. 

“I’m sorry if I blew, Fats.” (Five-foot-five-inch 
Edith weighs a neatly spaced 120, was a more- 
rounded 135 when she married Bill seven years ago; 
his affectionate nickname lingers.) ““The kids were 
making such a racket I couldn’t hear what Mr. 
Dodson was saying on the phone. It was impor- 
tant, and twice I had to ask him to repeat.” Bill’s 
face—still boyish-looking at thirty-one—was seri- 
ous. “It’s hard to try to work here at home, but 
selling insurance isn’t just a nine-to-five job, you 
know.” He paused, then sighed. ‘‘Maybe I’m just 
in the wrong job.” 

Edith knew that a lot of things about their life 
were hard these days. Not much money; Bill’s 
doubts about his job. And for her, housework, 
cooking, laundry (“seventeen tubs a week except 
when I have extras’’) and care of four children 
under five, added up to a schedule of fourteen-to- 
sixteen-hour days, seven days a week. Fastidious | 
and orderly himself, Bill was apt to get tense when 
the clutter and racket of their small crowded house 
“got to” him. Though he loved the children and 
enjoyed playing with them ‘‘when they get old 
enough to be people,” he admitted to a kind of 
bewilderment with them when they were very | 
small. It was ironical, Edith thought, that in 
those “beginning” CONTINUED ON PAGE 184 








Building was scheduled to start in February, will 
have to wait again. Cash ran out after water lines 
were run in. But $2000 lot is free and clear. 
Bill plans to do his own work—20 hours during 
week, 20 on weekends—with help of friends. 
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doking champions say: There never Was anythings ike it before [ 
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. Oscar Vik of Onawa, Iowa, has won 
900 blue ribbons for cooking, more ei, NM Ah cea, 
400 of them in the huge Iowa State 

. She says, “Fluffo makes my cakes ae 

elievably high and light... and much 
e delicious! I count on Fluffo to help 
win. My Fluffo Fudge Cake wins my 
band’s vote, too!” 





... better in every way than you could possibly make before! 
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“Then, as you mix up the Fluffo batter, you just know you’re going to get a better cake! It bakes up beautifully, 
moist and rich—has a wonderful eating quality you just can’t get with white shortening. /t’s Fluffo for me!” 


I's. Vik adds: “The moment I scooped Fluffo out 
| my cup, I could see it would blend better... 


'U’VE NEVER SEEN such cakes as you get when you use 


 esliaesticetieentieetiomtionsticmetionstitanationdtanstientiamtanetientantntimtetantentintemttentanton 


jen Fluffo! A really new kind of cakes .. . more luscious . . . | MRS. VIK’S CHAMPIONSHIP FUDGE CAKE 
er in every way than you ever got with any other shortening! | Try this cake on your husband—it'll be his favorite, too! (NOTE: Use Fluffo in all 
*hat’s because Fluffo is a different kind of shortening. Even its | recipes that call for shortening; no need to change any measurement.) 
or is different — rich golden-yellow. Fluffo is | 2 cups sifted cake flour 1%5 cups sugar 3 squares melted unsweetened chocolate 
; ¥, si ¥. FLUFF Vy; i i 
ided by Procter & Gamble from the finest short- | 1 tsp raat 12 tsp soda 2 cup FLUFFO 3 cups milk (add %4 cup twice) 
V2 tsp. double-acting baking powder 3 eggs (24 cup) 1 tsp. vanilla 


ig ingredients, by an exclusive fluffing process. 


Fee hichest henchocient buy! Combine flour, sugar, salt, soda and baking powder in mixing bowl. Add Fluffo, melted 
e highest quality shortening money can buy! 


chocolate and 74 cup milk. Beat vigorously by hand or mixer (medium speed) for 
2 minutes, scraping bowl often. Add eggs, 4 cup milk and vanilla. Beat for 2 minutes. 
Pour into two 9” cake pans 142” deep, rubbed with Fluffo or lined with paper. Bake 
35-40 min. at 350°. Cool 10-15 min., remove from pans and cool on wire cake rack. 





No wonder Mrs. Vik says, “I never got such 
dsome fluffy-light cakes before . . . the prize- 


ningest cakes I ever tasted!” Luscious Fudge Frosting: Mix 3 cup Fluffo, | egg, 3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
and 14 tsp. salt. Add 242 squares melted unsweetened chocolate and beat thoroughly. 


veedless to say, you'll never go back to white Add 5 tbsp. cream or top milk, one at a time while beating, beat till smooth and 


rtenings after you’ve tried golden Fluffo. You'll 4 il Yd) good spreading consistency. 
> Fluffo for all your baking and frying. et | [iis Mocha Icing:. Add 1 tbsp. instant coffee, dissolved in cream. 
‘osts no more than other leading shortenings, peice Mint Icing: Add Ys to 4 tsp. mint flavoring during final beating. 


er. And, so digestible! Change to Fluffo soon. 


rocler EGambks new kind of shortening .. GOLEM 


5, The Procter & Gamble Company ALL-PURPOSE SHORTENING, NOT A TABLE SPREAD (Yellow from pure carotene) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 182 

years when a man’s income is at its lowest 
point, expenses seem to be at their highest. 

The Bradys finished their coffee. Bill got 
back to work and Edith took the cups out to 
wash. Then she “‘packaged”’ half of a big kettle 
of vegetable soup made earlier in the day (the 
other half, with toast and fruit, would be to- 
morrow’s lunch) and carried it downstairs to 
put in the freezer. The freezer was crowded 
with meat, jars of homemade soups and spa- 
ghetti sauce, packages of vegetables grown last 
summer on a friend’s farm. Apples and black- 
berries picked on family outings were pack- 
aged, ready sweetened, in “‘pie-size’’ lots. 





At eight-thirty Edith began ironing, “The 
one job that really gets me down.”’ She can’t 
iron during the day when the children are 
around. Last time she tried, Timmy had pain- 
fully blistered a fast-moving hand in one in- 
quiring dart at the iron. She sorted things into 
piles. Towels, sheets, nylons (Janie’s small 
slips, pants, socks—two blouses of her own) 
were smoothed and folded. Blue jeans, chil- 
dren’s sleepers, T shirts were dry-pressed. 
Bill’s white shirts, two miniature replicas be- 
longing to Will, a little cotton suit of Timmy’s, 
a full-skirted red dress of Janie’s, and Denise’s 
doll-size ‘‘dressup’’— these all had to be really 
ironed. So did the flowered slip cover from the 


who am | 


color me and see 


Today I’m a marshmallow bear 


up a tree 
keeping double-dip fresh 


in my washable-as-me 


HEALTH-TEX 


shirt and slacks. 





If you want to know who I am on Monday, Tuesday and every 
other day, write in for the Who Are We Coloring Book 
by Health-Tex. Enclose 10¢ to cover handling. 


At stores everywhere: Health-Tex clothing for children sizes 6 months to 8 years. 
Standard Romper Co., Inc., Dept. J36, 1350 Broadway, New York 18. 


biggest living-room chair. ‘““Somebody’’*had 
added a number of imaginative red-crayoned 
flowers to the original pattern of the material. 
There was nothing unusual about this two- 
hour ironing stint—it is the windup to most of 
Edith’s days. 

Twenty-six-year-old Edith Brady knows 
“I’m lucky in being real healthy—just like the 
children. I have to be healthy. There isn’t time 
to be sick.’’ She’s been hospitalized only for 
childbirth—‘“I don’t have any trouble with 
that. Labor lasts only about an hour. I feel 
wonderful after I have a baby, so good I al- 
ways put up a real struggle to get out of the 
hospital by the third day.’’ She goes back to 
her regular. schedule of housework imme- 
diately—“‘All but the heavy scrubbing; I let that 
go for a week.”’ The thought of outside help 
brings a matter-of-fact shrug. ‘““We can’t af- 
ford it. A practical nurse costs nine dollars an 
eight-hour day, cleaning women seven dol- 
lars plus carfare.’”” When Denise was born, 
Bill’s mother kept Janie, Edith’s mother 
took the two boys. - 

Up at seven any 
average morning, 
Edith dresses (no- 
iron separates are 
most practical, she 
finds) and gives baby 
Denise her bottle. 
Then she dresses 
Timmy, helps Janie 
and Will with “hard 
things” like buttons 
and shoelaces so the 
family can have 
breakfast together. 
After Bill gets off to 
work, Edith starts 
her first tub of iaun- 
dry (she does two, 
sometimes three a 
day in her automatic 
washer) then gets the 
two older children 
outdoors to play. She 
straightens the 
house, takes Timmy 
out to the back yard 
with her so she can 


new house.” 


Clothing . 


Telephone . 


Insurance 


keep an eye on him a 5 the floor—ey 
while she hangs up cream ace reals. tor single one of th 
the laundry. (She children). es. Then, remembe 
has a dryer, but likes Furniture and appliances. . 40 that eggs are Mf 
to dry clothes outside Car expense (including customary bre ' 
when the weather is insurance). ..-... 70 fare, they opene 
iiee“T anova eee Dry cleaning and shoe repair 10 refrizeratll = 
smell of clothes dried Club dues . 2 found eggs 


in the sun.’’) While 
the second tub of 
laundry is running, 
she dust-mops the 
house. Then it’s 
lunchtime, generally 
soup and a sandwich or—current favorite with 
the children—cinnamon toast. Janie and Will 
play outdoors again after lunch (there are 43 
children in the block, Janie is “‘best friends” 
with 15). Timmy and Denise still take naps. 

During naptime Edith does each day’s 
“special’’ chore. It may bea thorough vacuum- 
ing of the whole house, mending, or scrubbing 
the kitchen and the two baths, washing win- 
dows or preparing food to put in the freezer. 
“Or if those things are all done I shampoo my 
hair—about all the ‘beauty routine’ I have 
time for. I even forget about lipstick for days 
at a time.” 


Cigarettes . 


A little ruefully (because Bill likes “produc- 
tions’’ such as lobster and charcoal-broiled 
steaks) Edith says that most of her meals have 
to be “half-hour budget meals, straight out of 
the freezer.’’ Children’s favorites include spa- 
ghetti, macaroni and cheese, a baked picnic 
ham. “But they’re all good about eating what 
I give them—they’re not picky eaters at all.”’ 

Edith’s freezer—‘‘new this year and the joy 
of my life’—means that shopping trips (no 
small task since she takes three children with 
her while a neighbor “‘listens for’’ tiny Denise) 
can be limited to one every three weeks. “‘In 
between, Bill picks up items I run out of, gen- 
erally laundry soap!’ Edith buys food in 
quantity : fifty-pound bags of potatoes, fifteen 
pounds of sugar and flour. Milk—eighteen to 
twenty quarts a week—is delivered to the door. 


HOW THE 
BRADY FAMILY 
SPENDS ITS MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


Although Bill Brady has tempo- 
rarily gone back to metalworking, 
the family budget is still based on 
his salary as an insurance agent. 
Income of $100 a week is average 
for the family, and they think will 
fit any new selling job he takes six 
months from now. Meantime, “any 
extra funds go into saving for the 


Food and household supplies $110 
2. eee 20 
Present home payments and 


property tax . 
Fuel, light, water . 


Medical and dental average 
Recreation (entertaining, ice 


Magazines and newspapers . 4 
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LADIES’ HOME4o}s 


So is bread—two loaves a day. Whe 
Edith makes soup, spaghetti sauce, stew) i)" 
serole dishes or cakes, she “‘doublegs \hy)’ 
them”’ and freezes half for later use, +" 
1s! 
Asice from her freezer, Edith says heli! 
housekeeping short cut is one that “jus 
worked itself out.’’ She rinses and stz 
breakfast and lunch dishes, does the; 
once in that hour before dinner ‘“‘whe 
to be in the kitchen anyway.”’ At this 
hour of the day she finds the TV set a 
The children will sit quietly and wa 
five-to-six-o’clock children’s progra' 
are quite good and constructive,” Edi 
“The children learn games and little s 
fact, I don’t see how mothers with se 
school children ever got along without” 
may change my mind later on, of course, 
the children are older and want to watch 
grams I don’t think are good for them,” 
Even baby Denise is brought from hi 
and put in her high chair where she sit 
ning her wobbly 
grin of delight z 
ing part of thisn i 
busy family } 
The very wo 
ishment alittle 
can be dealt i 
banished a 
time—isolated 
the warmthan 
ter of the famil 
ner table. Thil 
punishment rese 
for the most set 
bad behavior, ai 
doesn’t happer 
often. 
Most recer 
ample came ¥ 
Janie and Wil 
woke up at dawn 
went looking 
“something to ¢ 
““T’d made th 
dozen cupcakes 
night before,” E 
says. “Janie and! 
ate—or mashed 
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en. “Those wo} 
on the floor 
Finally, a p 
early-rising neigh} 
telephoned Ed 
and asked, “Wha 
the world are the children doing to the kite] 
windows?” Still half asleep, Edith went tot 
out. “Why, we’re washing them, of cours, 
Janie said. Choking back an angrier comm ‘ 
Edith pointed out that, ordinarily, windd 
are not washed with chocolate pudding. | 

Janie and Will went back to bed—ana 
the whole day. ‘‘Not that they really min¢ 
missing meals,’ Edith says, “‘after all th 
cupcakes. They were sick !”” 

Once, Edith (who “‘likes to treat thi 
calmly” and strongly disapproves of what 
calls the “keep after them all the time”’ sch 
of discipline) found that even bed without d 
ner didn’t solve a problem. Will had taken 
snatching up lighted cigarettes and trying 
“smoke” like his father. Once he almost | 
Janie’s long blond hair on fire. No form} 
punishment helped. “I saw I’d have to leth 
learn in his own way,”’ Edith says. The né 
time he snatched a cigarette she let him have 
Will put the cigarette in his mouth and bl 
on it. 

“Breathe in, not out,’’ Edith said calm 
Will obeyed, drawing a deep smoke-laden g 
of air. He sputtered, choked, coughed, and 
garded his mother with startled, dripping ¢ 
while Edith did her best not to show 
sympathy she felt for his misery. Will didr 
say a word. He has never tried to touch 
lighted cigarette since. e 

Edith feels that Will is more sensitive 
punishment than the other children— 


12 
Total $398 
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deover it. Recently he turned up with a 
shat ranks as one of Edith’s real hates. 
or love and kiss you if you’re bad!” he 
ts when she won’t do something he 
‘ts ir to do. Edith makes herself treat this 
“If I do, he'll forget all about it. As if 
d stop loving your children just be- 
y’ve been ‘bad’ and need punishing!” 
+; heatedly. “They should never be 
=to think that.” 
Bradys’ days are hectic and their small 
‘yercrowded, it’s money that causes the 
quent worry. ‘““We don’t believe in a 
ight budget,”’ Edith says; “‘it’s impossi- 
ick to.”’ At present, Bill is paid twice a 
sO money is apportioned on first and 
sen) to pay major bills—payments on the 
{ ectrical appliances like freezer, washer 
j der. “We hold out the lowest possible 
for food—we’re managing on fifteen 
'. week now, thanks to the freezet—and 
mitak what’s left. If it gets into the bank it 
fnes stays.” 
can be spent for the luxury of enter- 
wt—baby sitters Edith feels she can 
3t from $2.50 to $5 an evening. Edith’s 
who used to baby-sit one evening a 
Js now pretty tied down herself by the 
of her mother. 
re really housebound,’’ Edith says a 
stfully. ““Of course most of our friends 
ct I was talking on the phone the other 
he-¥riend who was best man at our 
jz—he’s married and has young chil- 
/>—and we figured out it had been more 
Jo years since we’d seen each other!” 
/money not swallowed up by immediate 
‘oes into what’s called the “Brady Home 
‘g Fund,” a long-term project designed 
r ide the Bradys with a house that has 
for everyone and everything.” 
/ ar, though, that home is nothing more 
ole in the ground,”’ Bill says ruefully. 
dught the lot two years ago, had water 
n in and got the cellar dug. Then our 
out.” 
He years ago (with only two of the 
“/to-five family”’ they planned) Edith de- 
dhe’d go back to work. “I thought that 
o of us working we could build our 
‘that much sooner. A number of our 
were doing it that way.’ An office 
before her marriage, she found a job 
aS part secretarial, part personnel work. 
ed the work, but found that her $45-a- 
alary melted a lot faster than she thought 
wuld. After expenses—taxes, carfare, 
sis, cost and upkeep of office clothes, plus’ 
; week to the baby sitter who took care of 
i! nd Wil! during the day—there was little 
pt} n working outside her home. “And I got 
td. I still had all my housework—laun- 
ooking, cleaning—to do when I got 
Vat night.’’ It took rigorous: budgeting 
ly just doing without’’) to push the 
Home Building Fund up to a total of 
Then, only days before Timmy, their 
child, arrived, Edith gave up her job. 





















































» she didn’t give up planning the new 
even when buying the lot and digging 
vllar exhausted the fund. Planning that 
'> home provides most of the entertain- 
the Bradys have these days. As Bill and 
| pore over house plans spread wide 
5 the rug (“Can this wall be moved back 
ike the living room wider?”’) and argue 
tcolors (white with green trim, Bill’s 
n green having won out over Edith’s 
this year’’ brown), it’s clear that to them 
Ouse is more than just a tree-lined exca- 
n. It rises real and already livable at the 
end of that quiet street they searched for 
ng. There’s a wood just beyond it—no 
gh traffic to worry about when the chil- 
play outdoors. 
‘e Bradys’ present house was bought last 
just before Denise, their youngest, was 
“We couldn’t have four children in the 
bedroom apartment where we were liv- 
Denise would have had to sleep in a 
t! And we couldn’t find a larger place to 
at a price we could afford.’ Edith didn’t 
he house until Bill, almost frantic in his 
ch, had made a down payment on it. 
lith was seven months pregnant when they 
ed and remembers that day as pretty har- 
ng. They rented a small truck and with the 


help of a neighbor (‘‘I couldn’t help Bill lift 
anything heavy,” Edith says) managed the 
move in a hectic twelve-hour day. Edith gave 
the children breakfast in the ‘old’? house, 
tucked them into bed in the new one by eight 
P.M. “I got the kitchen set up and the chil- 
dren’s beds made just in time. We all col- 
lapsed.” The children were puzzled by the 
move—‘‘Janie kept asking, ‘When are we 
going home, mommy?’”’—but fascinated to 
have a house with two sets of stairs. 

Perhaps the picture of the Bradys’ ‘‘own’’ 
house—the one they were building—was too 
clear in Edith’s mind. She was disappointed in 
this stopgap house. 


“It does have good features,’’ she admits 
now. Most persuasive was its price. At $8000 
for a three-bedroom house, it seemed a 
bargain to them. “And we liked the big up- 
stairs bedroom with its own bath and huge 
closets.”” The dry, light basement was a plus 
feature too. 

The upstairs bedroom belongs to Bill and 
Edith. Temporarily, baby Denise’s crib is 
there too. This is not an ideal arrangement and 
it causes many extra up-and-down steps for 
busy Edith. A little later on, Denise and Janie 
will share one downstairs bedroom, Will and 
Timmy the other. But just now Denise must be 
kept away from the others unless someone is 


“Gratitude”, painted by Norman Rockwell to show baby's enjoyment of a Swift meat meal. 
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there to watch. Fascinated by the baby, 
twenty-one-month-old Timmy (a small power- 
house of energy with the widest grin in town) 
pokes and prods at her, tries to pick her up, 
might inadvertently hurt her. 

Timmy is sole occupant of the smaller down- 
stairs bedroom. Blond, pigtailed Janie and 
sturdy brown-eyed Will share the larger one. 
The basement is now a cheerful yellow-and- 
turquoise-painted game room, a fine place to 
play on rainy days. One L of it houses Edith’s 
washer, dryer and freezer. A basement garage 
has been converted into Bill’s shop. It holds a 
complete set of wood- and metal-working 
tools—sole salvage from a sheet-metal business 





Swifts new smoother meats 
are easy to enjoy...easy to digest! 


e@ Now...just watch the eager way your baby 
takes to the wonderful, ew Swift’s Meats! 

We've found a special process that strains 
them smoother than ever! Pureed to a velvety 
texture, these fine meats feel creamy-soft to 
baby’s delicate tongue. They're easy to 
swallow and as digestible as milk. 

And flavor? Take a taste! Then you'll 
know why the natural goodness of Swift’s 
Meats makes feeding time so much fun for 


baby... and so pleasant for you. 


When meat fastes this good and feels so 
good going down, it’s easy to give baby 
the body-building proteins he needs for 


sturdy growth. 


Serve all eight varieties of the smoother 
Swift’s Meats. Remember Swift’s Egg Yolks, 
too, for Vitamin A and iron. Why don’t you 
let your baby enjoy one of these fun-giving 


flavors this very day? 


MEATS FOR BABIES 


Swift's most precious product 


ie] nee da | 
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he organized in 1951. That business—and 
Bill’s savings—were casualties while Bill (also 
a veteran of World War II) was holding downa 
cold and muddy segment of Sniper’s Ridge, in 
Korea. 

But the house has liabilities too. Heading 
Edith’s list—‘*‘the kitchen!”’ Eighteen feet long 
and only six feet wide, it has little work or cup- 
board space. The dining area at one end is too 
narrow to hold an ordinary table and the six 
chairs required by the Brady family. They 
made a new table, a flush door 30”x60” 
topped with green-marbled Formica and 
mounted on wrought-iron legs (“straight ones 
that don’t splay out and take up space’’), but 


It’s play time... 


it’s Canada Dry time! 


* Fun comes in 


<), 


pb 


orange groves... 


oranges grown give their flavor to this won- 


derful refresher. Always 


time is Canada Dry time! 


THE FLAVOR YOU LIKE— 
THE NAME YOU KNOW 


Canada 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale brims with liveliness and spar- 
kle and the delicious taste of true Jamaica ginger. 
What’s more, it’s just dry enough—not too sweet. Then 
there’s Canada Dry True Fruit Orange, smacking of sweet-scented 
and with good reason.. 


remember, 


even so, “‘at mealtimes we’re as cramped as 
toes in a tight shoe.” 

Next on the liability list comes the living 
room. Like the kitchen, it is long and narrow 
with only one window. When the Bradys 
bought the house this room was done in dark 
green. To lighten it, they did it over in pale 
blue-green with one wall in a cheerful pat- 
terned paper. Edith points out that the room 
has no unbroken wall space big enough to hold 
their couch comfortably. As it is, the couch 
half blocks both front door and stairway tothe 
second floor. “‘And every single room in the 
house opens out of the living room!”’ This, 
Edith says, makes it less a room than a com- 


Dry bottles, too. You’ll find 


.for the finest, juiciest 
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municating hall, impossible to keep tidy since 
the children race through it constantly, making 
tidy Bill grit his teeth and suggest that Edith 
“lets the kids walk all over her.’ Stairs to the 
upper floor (as well as those leading to the 
much-used basement) are ladder-steep, a 
heart-stopping source of fright to Edith as the 
children dash up and down. 

Bill mourns the ‘“‘wreck”’ of expensive gray 
wall-to-wall carpeting bought only a few 
months ago. Edith has shampooed it four 
times (at night, after the children are in bed), 
finds ‘it comes up just as pretty as new after a 
scrubbing.” Even a_ spilled-Mercurochrome 


calamity is fading to pale pink. 








A FLAVOR FOR EVERY TASTE 


Canada Dry makes them all—True Fruit 
Orange, True Fruit Black Cherry, Grape, 
Root Beer, Spur Cola, Hi-Spot Lemon Soda, 
Cream Soda, Ginger Ale and many others. 


LADIES’ HOME Jq 


“I don’t put things away because 
children,” Edith says. “It’s their home ' ¥ 
all. ’'d rather try to teach them to live 
house than adjust the house to them | 
have accidents, but they learn.” 

With present discomforts in min|}, 
Bradys have altered plans for their |WHe 
house a number of times lately. “‘It’s to||P 
living room you have to go to deliberate ae 
just blunder through on your way somé) | 
else,’’ Edith insists. ‘“‘And the kitchen wi . 
big as possible—with twice as much\iwe 
space as I think I can use!”’ The big bag we 
(with its own entrance from outside 
down wear and tear by busy muddy feg |e" 
be a playroom, later a private living roa y” 
the children. p 

“If you could design a house to ea i 
tensions of crowding—give everybody 
privacy and quiet when they need it—wq 
would be easier all around,” Bill say) 
conviction. ! 

Space for everybody isn’t easy to achi 
a limited budget, and the Bradys hope 
no more than $6000 to the $2000 alrea i) 
vested. Bill, expert with both wood- andi 
working tools, figures he can manage by 
a great deal of the work himself, “‘s 
help’’ with friends who are expert in 
fields of the building trade. 

Edith hopes she can learn to sey 
enough to make things like slip cove 
curtains. “If I can find time,’’ she adds 
hint of doubt as to where sewing will f 
that already packed schedule. 

Sewing is not the only thing she wo 
to learn. An honor-roll student in high s¢ 
she’d like to go back and take evening 
sion courses in child psychology, a faseir 
subject to her and one she feels wo 
really valuable. “I’d love to know, fa 
stance, why Janie writes backward.” (Jj 
printing of her name is neatly done ‘ 
writing,’’ running from right to left o 
page, with letters formed reverse fast 
“And why Will is so much more sensit 
punishment than the other children are, 

Chief bar to this project is financial ¢ 
moment—$15 enrollment fee and $2 mini 
for baby sitters. 

Edith would like more time to share 
like books and music with the children, d 
their interests grow. ““Almost the hardest 
about being really housebound all the ti 
that fear that you’re ‘letting yourself go, 
ing way behind the people who have tin 
keep up with what’s going on in the wo 





She'd like to join a once-a-week bridge| 
at the Y.W.C.A. too. “I’d not only be leg 
to play a better game, I’d be meeting ¢ 
people who like to play too—and so 
them might not be too tied down to come 
play with us now and then. Still’”— 
quick smile—“‘you don’t stay tied down 
ever. Just for those years when your chi 
are very young. Things will be different 
Janie starts school next year, then Wi 
following year. Even when you’re most 
patient or most tired, you ask yourself © 
isn’t a more important job in the worl! 
there?5 7 

Pleasures that Bill and Edith Brady reall 
as routine only a few years 180 
dancing, weekends at the shore, visits 
friends—have become rare, but there’s stil 
exception to the stay-home rule: Satur 
night bridge games with best friends Bob) 
Norma Jean Eisenbray, who live in the. 
urbs. ““We’re real bridge fans,’’ Edith g 
“But it isn’t only the bridge. We talk—g 
how we talk! Bill and Bob do get out ane 
people as part of their jobs, of course. So’ 
don’t get as bottled up as Norma Jean ai 
do. We play bridge for two or three hours f 
then talk. Sometimes that can last until tw 
three o’clock in the morning before any 
notices how late it is.’ 

Sitters are too great a luxury for such] 
evenings, so all four Brady youngsters | 
loaded into the car and taken along. ‘‘No! 
Jean has three, all under six,’ Edith expla 
“We just bed them all down together. Th 
aren’t enough beds for seven, of course, | 
we pad a playpen with quilts and use that tq 

The Bradys’ seven-year-old marriage o 
ways been fairly hectic. “We’d known @ 
other all our lives,’’ Edith says, “but when 
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ide to fall in love and get married [in 





























‘sins Win and Gloria Brady at nearby 
each on Delaware Bay. The camp 


. It took a lot of scrubbing and re- 
o make it livable. It had no electricity 
wer had to be carried from two hundred 

ay. But there was an old icebox and 


s is a boat—an eighteen-footer—to sail 
J and the nearby rivers on the long, hot 
days. Food cost little—fish, oysters 
sibs were free for the taking. “Luckily, 
Jiiced sea food.”’ (They still do—anniver- 
> ecelebrated at a restaurant famous for 
hap “with a sauce hot enough to make 
p “wi 

Wf (2s water.”’) 
tas a wonderful summer,” Bill and 
y now, looking forward to a day when 
(1 own a shore cottage and a boat and 
jildren, too, 
‘//¢ oy summers 
at first one 
- rents shared. 


) 


riage... 
many more. 


» the others.” 
é Biy forthe $25a 
it added to 
ts i his Gl allow- 


aire. In his sen- 
3 r the Korean 
for Rae: 
iduation Bill, 
“iy veteran of 
1 War II, was 
active duty— 
e as an Army 
| lieutenant. 
was sent to 
first, then re- 
sired to Fort 
62, Maryland, near enough to Wilming- 
1) Edith and Janie could see him fairly 
e But then came orders for Korea. He 
i know how to tell Edith—momen- 
2xpecting their second child. With thirty 
y ee embarkation leave, he went home 
1 Fort Meade. The back of his car was 
igh with luggage—everything he had 
waulated in a year of Army living. He 
> that if Edith saw he’d brought every- 
r home with him, she’d know that this was 
‘dinary leave—that he was bound for 
2 as. He left it all in the car. After a time 
| asked where his luggage was. He gave 
Outside in the car,”’ he said. “‘A// of it.” 
'> a moment Edith didn’t say anything. 
/ with a calmness she was far from feel- 
Ihe heard herself say, ““Well, you’d better 
_it in, hadn’t you?” 

'2y spent his leave waiting and hoping that 
‘baby would be born before Bill had to go 
, The baby—brown-eyed William Henry 
, IlI—just made it. The day after Edith 
home, Bill left for Korea. 


’s mother moved in with Edith and the 
ren. On an allotment of $200 a month it 
“teasy for Edith to house, feed and clothe 
If, two babies and a dog. Fifty-five dollars 
onth went to pay their rent and storage 
on a car she couldn’t afford to use. Food 
utilities and children’s doctor bills took 
_ of the rest. “But each month when the 
2y came,” Edith remembers, “‘I’d pay the 
pnd put away food money. Then Id take 
dabies downtown and buy them some- 
j—a little shirt or a pair of red socks. It 
a lift I felt we all needed once a month.” 


NEXT MONTH 


THE PLIGHT OF 
THE YOUNG MOTHER 


Five homes in eight years of mar- 
. and there may be twice as 


For Rae Darner, in her blue jeans 
and red work shirt forever busy 
with the care of five children, home 


is wherever husband Bob is as- 
signed in his rise through a big 
corporation. In the cellar of the 
house in Fargo, North Dakota, 
extra rugs are stored to fit the next 
house, still unknown. But wherever 
she lives, one factor never changes 


“MY 15-HOUR DAY’’ 


By EILEEN SHARPE 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the April JouRNAL 





Edith and Bill’s mother got along well. “‘Bill 
can do no wrong with her, but she’ll side with 
me when she thinks I’m right.’’ Edith says they 
“tried too hard, at first,’ got along better 
““when we learned to relax and not expect too 
much of each other.’’ Edith feels perhaps they 
both learned a lot from those shared wartime 
months of worry about Bill. She says now, 
“Tt’s the little things that cause contention be- 
tween in-laws—the big things you’re usually 
united on.” 


Bi came home from Korea with a painful 
back injury which Edith believes helped to 


‘make his readjustment to civilian life pretty 


difficult. ‘““He couldn’t even pick up the chil- 
dren for a long time, or play with them.” 

Janie remembered him (the night he came 
home she woke out of a sound sleep to cry 
“Daddy!” at the first sound of his voice in the 
house) but to Will, only four days old when his 
father went away, Bill was a stranger. He was 
shy of him, and that made things hard. Bill 
had waited many months to get acquainted 
with this longed-for son who had Edith’s wide 
brown eyes and Bill’s own brown hair. ““Will 
couldn’t talk yet,’’ Edith says. ‘“He was in that 
stage of just yelling 
when he wanted 
something. That 
bothered Bill too.” 

The metaiworking 
shop in which Bill 
had invested his sav- 
ings was a war casu- 
alty. Metals had been 
in short supply and 
it was almost impos- 
sible to get enough 
to fill orders. The 
shop failed, despite 
all efforts of Bill’s 
father and Edith 
(who did the office 
work). Bill sold what 
was left for $300— 
everything but his 
tools. He thought he 
might need _ those. 
Later on, when his 
back injury healed, 
he might have to re- 
turn to a metalwork- 
ing job. 

In the meantime, 
he tried selling and 
liked it. Aptitude 
tests showed that sell- 
ing insurance might 
bea good bet for him, 
so he got a job with the Wilmington branch of 
a large firm. He liked the work. He liked the 
contacts with people, but the money he made 
just didn’t seem to meet the needs of his family. 
And Edith, who went back to work to help save 
money for their house-building project, had to 
give up her job again when Timmy, their third 
child, came along. Seven months later, a fourth 
baby was on the way and the housing problem 
became really acute. The Bradys knew they 
couldn’t get their house built in time. They’d 
have to find an interim place. 

“TI was in a real slump,”’ Bill admits seri- 
ously. ““We were going into debt and I couldn’t 
seem to make my income match my outgo. I 
knew what I should be doing to remedy that— 
working harder—but I just couldn’t make 
myself do it. I was tired all the time. I'd go to 
bed at night with good resolutions about get- 
ting up for early appointments—and more 
appointments—but somehow all I seemed to 
be able to do was sleep like the dead.” 

He looks at Edith, knowing that she, too, is 
remembering days that are painful to think 
about—days they both hope are past. 

Edith wasn’t getting enough rest either, with 
the demands of a new baby making an unin- 
terrupted night’s sleep impossible. Sometimes 
she slept through the noise of the alarm clock 
in the morning and didn’t wake in time to get 
Bill up for his early appointments. Bill says: 

“I feel absolutely sunk when I wake up and 
find it’s nine-thirty or ten. I think, ‘Oh, what’s 
the use!’ I’m mad at everybody and every- 
thing—myself most of all. Once, after that 
happened, I sat in a chair and read all day.” 

“And I’m no saint in the temper depart- 
ment,’ Edith adds. Sometimes she meets Bill’s 
































MRS. ALAINE NOACK, San 
Francisco: ‘‘My youngsters like 
the pleasant orange flavor of 
St. Joseph Aspirin For Children 
and take it readily when I give 
it. No need to break tablets; 
I just give the number of tab- 
lets my doctor prescribes.” 


. Approved By 
More Doctors Than 
Any Other Brand 


Your own doctor will tell you 
St. Joseph Aspirin For Children 
is made to best fit your child’s 
needs. You give dosage “‘just 
as the doctor orders” without 
breaking tablets; each is 114 
grains, the preferred standard 
of accurate dosage measure. 
Your child will like its orange 
flavor and take it willingly 
when you give it. Look for the 
trusted “St. Joseph”? name and 
buy the best for your child. 
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Selling Aspirin 
“For Children 


A PLOUGH PRODUCT 












For Your Family's 
Regular Aspirin Needs... 


ZUD Removes RUST « STAINS 
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Good Housekeeping Hardware, Dept., 10* Stores 
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OPPORTUNITY 


F YOU want extra money, and have spare time 

to put to use, this is for you! You can spend your 
spare time taking orders for magazine subscrip- 
tions—and earning generous commissions. 








Just send us your name and address on a postal. In 
return, we will send you our offer with starting sup- 
plies. From then on, YOU are the boss. Subscription 
work of this type can be carried on right from your 
own home. As an independent representative, you 
may work whenever it is most convenient for you. 


Write that postal today. Information and supplies 
are sent at no obligation to you. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
348 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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200 tablets 79¢ 
100 tablets 49¢ 
12 tablets ae 
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also Callusesi guy ick, easy, 
and Calluseeapa Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢, 60¢. At your 


removed by 
druggist. Money refunded 


eee MOSCO 


if not satisfied. Moss Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ITM, Rag. 6 F Goodrich Co. 








NAILS? 


——<se= At last, new help for ugly, splitting, 

KNOX breaking fingernails. Important medi- 

ytAVORE cal research shows 7 out of 10 women 

v Sh '/ brought their nails back to normal by 

“Gexariné, | | drinking Knox Unflavored Gelatine in 

ee juice, bouillon or water once a day for 

KNOX about 3 months. FREE BULLETIN— 

DRINK FORMULA address Knox Gelatine Co., Box LH-13, 
IN PACKAGE Johnstown, N. Y. 
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straight 
from refreshing 
sleep 


For a nap or a night, KANTWET crib mat- 
tresses supply the firm support that insures 
natural, restful sleep for your baby. That’s 
why, coast to coast, they’re doctor- 
approved for growing bones and 


muscles. 


They’re mother-approved, too, for 
still another good reason: their 
wetproof fabric makes them so 
easy to keep fresh and sweet. 
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The famous Posturized SSS 
Kantwet with exclusive : 
Dorsal Construction for 

lasting level support. 


Kantwet-made mattresses from $12.95 
to $24.95, 


THE SAFEST CAR BEDS MADE, 
with exclusive safety lock, to pro- 
*, tect the littlest traveler. Many 
"styles, all designed to keep baby 
i 4 comfortable and ‘‘put’’, easily 
»* convertible from a bed to a seat. 
Look for the Kantwet label. 
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complaints about oversleeping with reminders 
that she is tired too. That her days are long and 
strenuous. Is it always her job to see that they 
get up on time? 

Both realize that these flashes of anger and 
resentment have their roots in strain and ten- 
sion—in too much work, too much responsi- 
bility, too much crowded living and not 
enough fun and relaxation. But both have 
faith in an ability to “work things out, be- 
tween us.” 

“If I can’t make a go of selling, I'll go 
back to metalworking,”’ Bill says. “I’ve done it 
before—my father’s done it all his life. He 
couldn’t see why I wanted to move into an- 
other kind of job anyway.”’ 

Edith frankly feels that this would bea waste 
of Bill’s hard-won college education—that 
selling is the job he is really suited to. This 
whole problem came to a head very recently 
as debts piled higher. ‘Solving it gave us a 
tough week of decision.” 

Edith was offered a job—$60 a week as sec- 
retary to a Wilmington businessman she 
knows and likes. She spent three days “trying 
to figure some way I could take it and break 
even” after paying other people to do the 
many homemaking jobs she does routinely. 
“There wasn’t any way. If I could have found 
one, maybe Bill wouldn’t have had to do what 
he did.” 

Bill did (as he puts it) ““what I had to do. 
We had to have more money.” He gave up his 
selling job and went back to metalworking. 
He’ll make $150 to $170 a week. 
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not more than three hours out of a hundred- 
and-sixty-eight-hour week.” 

I said with dignity, ““Tony and I have been 
going steady since October, and in all that 
time we have never, never had one quarrel, not 
the smallest, and every time I’m with him I 
just feel as if I’m in heaven ——” 

“You've seen him only under ideal circum- 
stances, honey,” my father said gently. 
“Handing you a corsage box, buying you a 
chrysanthemum at the stadium, offering you 


his strong right arm for your books. Have - 


you ever seen him when he is too tired to 
shave, or when the oil burner has exploded 
for the fourth time in one week ——” 

“T hear they chaperon ’em pretty strictly at 
coliege,”’ Philip said. 

‘After all,” my mother said thoughtfully, 


‘| “the boy did choose a school where you have 


to study, instead of one of those country-club 
colleges. I think that speaks well for him.” 

I said, ““To hear you talk, you’d think the 
problem is whether or not Tony’s good enough 
for me. Well, you’re wrong! The problem is, 
am J good enough for him!” 

O.K., so I had an inferiority complex where 
Tony was concerned. I didn’t think I was good 
enough for him. I admit it. I also didn’t think 
my family was, my home, my town or—to be 
perfectly frank—anything in the world. I 
adored Tony, if you want to know. And I am 
not ashamed of it. 

This was all at the beginning of spring va- 
cation, when I broke the news that Tony was 
going to be in New York, escorting Felicia to 
the world premiére of her latest film, The 
Innocent Sinner, and that he had said he was 
planning to keep the twelfth clear so he could 
get over to Jersey to spend the day with me, 
if I thought that would be all right with my 
family. “I'd ask you to come to New York,” 
he'd said, “but I’m afraid your parents might 
resent it if I took you away for a day, when 
you’re home such a short time.’” Dear Tony, 
so tactful. I could imagine what Felicia the 
Eternal Beauty would think of me; and be- 
sides, of course he wanted to see what kind 
of family and what kind of background I had. 

Before he asked me to marry him, you un- 
derstand. Because, in spite of what my family 
seemed to think—namely, that I had Tony all 
sewed up and that it was a settled thing be- 
tween us—I didn’t and it wasn’t. He had not 
asked me to marry him. He hadn’t even, when 
it came to that, told me he loved me. Not once. 

Thinking about this, all of a sudden I felt 


Made and sold throughout the United States and Canada | cold, and I leaped out of bed and dashed for 
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Edith says firmly, “It’s temporan 
live as tight as we can and save ever 
six months we’ll have a financial back 
Bill can take a sales job again.” 

This break in his chosen career left } 
couraged. But, firm in his determinatid 
turn to selling “‘as soon as we’ve dug of 
out of the hole we’re in,” he recogni, 
good things are part of the break 

There’s more money, of course. 
first few days of the new job revealedia.: 
time. The Bradys get up an hour earlielis 
time for Timmy and Denise comes a 
earlier, too—‘and they sleep longer, I} 
a lot done, even some of that dreade 
dinner ironing!” Bill gets home ea 
ing meals easier to schedule. His ever 
free, too (except when there’s overtim 
and that, of course, means overtime! 
well). 

The Bradys can go on planning the 
house even if they can’t start building 
mediately. They can still talk about 
at the shore and a boat. And Edith ¢. 
dream her favorite dream of a twos 
family car trip to California—‘Goin 
the southern route and coming ba 
northern way. The children ought to} 
chance to learn something about the 
they live in.” 

Then, after a moment, she adds w 
customary realism, ““They’re pretty you 
a trip like that yet, of course. They'll gg 
more out of it later on when we can 
afford to go.” | 
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the bathroom. We have only one. It’ 
second floor on the side away from the] 
and it has some kind of stained glass 
window so it’s impossible to put your mé 
on in there. Besides, somebody is always’ 
ing in if I get involved with lipstick ande 
hum or whistle. The door doesn’t log 
rather, it locks, but once it’s locked it¢a 
unlocked. You have to remove the doo 
its hinges, which are a weird kind wi 
separate bolt to slip out and which ye 
get at only on the bathroom side, and the 
the door out of the jamb, which isn’t eas 
cause it fits tightly. Then you can po 
tongue of the lock back in, and rescrew 
hinges. It’s typical of this house when! 
that that lock has been broken for as lon 
can remember. My father is a wonderful 
and I love him dearly, but he is not 
chanical. 

I took a fast hot bath (we have no shi 
and put on the gray slacks I had decidede 


evening before, and my white turtle 


sweater, and my new gray loafers, andI 


down to the kitchen to check on the ¢) 
I was surprised to see it was only 6:27 

Mother was perched on the kitchen ¢ 
the latest Nero Wolfe on the table befor . 
and a steaming cup of coffee in her hal 
felt awfully relieved to see her. She 0 
good. I mean really good. She had combe 
hair and put on some lipstick and she he 
a dress. It was a simple little number inco 
colored denim, but it definitely was f 
shabby pair of blue jeans. On certain p 
blue jeans have flair, but my mother i 
one of these people. 

“Salut !’’ said my mother, waving her 
‘Pour yourself some coffee and wash t 
vitamins out of your system.” 

“Thanks,”’ I said. I poured myself a 
coffee and sipped it absently. ‘““You loo 
rif,’ I said. 

“I debated this getup,” said my m 
“Too obvious? Too paint-the-gatepost-b 

I suppose I looked blank. I often do 
mother’s remarks. 

“It’s an old Pennsy-Dutch custom, 
lieve,”’ she said. ““When you have a 
able daughter.” 

“I didn’t know you thought I was,” I 

“T would hate to admit that I had at 
year-old daughter who was too much 
flighty nitwit to get married.’’ She smi 
me. ‘“‘But don’t expect me to cheer,”’ she 

I felt a strange mixture of happiness 
sadness, as if I were saying good-by bef 
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» en) longed-for journey, from which I 
id iver come back. 

‘4asn’t asked me, you know,” I said 
If he doesn’t, I'll die.” 


jeasn’t even called me ‘darling’ or any- 
> that,” I said. “I thought everybody 


that encouraging,’’ said my mother. 
hds you are somebody special to him.” 
tidied me for a moment. “Sandra,” she 
is is going to take concentration. 
-sSandra.”” 


; id Yt suppose it will make much differ- 


‘vin, Think what ungodly hour he had 
». He must be devoted.” 

ead a point there. Our town is at the 

> ur branch of the Erie, and the first 

lls in at 6:50, having left Jersey City 

‘wy ifty minutes before. And another 

‘ty /inutes for cross- 


feelnd, because she 
eecne to, I gulped 
fa concoction 


/trap molasses 
; ihe refers to as 
=) milk”? and which 


| don’t try to re- 
ony,’ I said. “He 
ealthy to me. In 
on’t think he can 
v-oved upon.” 
, uld be just awful 
wyhother decided he 
i to have his tis- 
stored. I mean, 
e to get used to 





















Cifornia, O prom- 
djand,”” said my 
ti. “Run along, 
r the whistle.” 

N re we live, it’s a 
‘second run across 
lage green to the 
fil,, or a sedate walk 
ai\inute and a half. 
w leave the house 





Ve can easily be waiting on the platform. 
2 engine rounded the bend and came 
x toward me, I glanced across the green 


ito one corner and the overgrown porch 
| sprawls all across the front and down 
‘ide. That porch darkens the front hall 
ne living room, but tear off that porch? 
r wouldn’t hear of it. I tried to see the 
with Tony’s eyes, and it looked simply 
ssively middle-brow. 


then the train was in, and there he was 
ing down from the high step almost be- 
he train had stopped. 

i!’ I said breathlessly. I was dismayed 
© my hand go out, and Tony shook it 
only. 

ello, Sandra,”’ he said, and he smiled at 
nd his dimples flashed in his cheeks, and 
10 one ever felt as I felt then, as if I could 
- breathe for joy. And I couldn’t think 
aything to say, simply nothing at all. 
didn’t say anything either. There we 
stood, looking at each other. 

id just then the sun made it up over the 
nd found a crack in the clouds to shine 
igh, and its light shoné all golden on Tony 
he took my hand and we turned and 
ed across the greef toward my house. 









ThE EMPTY HOUSE 


By WILLIAM D. MUNDELL 


Someday I shall return to an 
empty house; 

I shall recall I was greeted 
always with love. 

No door will open for me. The 
house will be still. 

I will enter alone, fumbling an 
awkward key. 

This will be home that the hours 
have fashioned for me. 

I shall remember—remember— 
remember a different time. 

In which chill room will my voice 
commit the crime 

Of breaking the silent spell; 
which ef my hands will wind 


The unwound clock anxious to 
tell 
Time is not held, not held, not 
held, not held? 
e 





And I had the strangest feeling, as if nothing 
that had ever happened to me before in my 
whole life had ever really happened, and that 
the only real time was now, this golden now. 

And we started up the walk, and there was 
my father on the porch. He was stooping over 
to pick up the morning paper, so the bald spot 
on the top of his head showed, and he was in 
his bathrobe. It was his oldest bathrobe, the 
one he wears when the oil burner explodes, the 
one he lost the belt to, so he uses a piece of 
clothesline. 

“Father,” I said, “this is Tony.”’ It almost 


hurt to smile. 


Mery as I said, is very tactful. He didn’t bat 
an eyelash, as the saying goes, at my father’s 
appearance. He said, ““How do you do, sir,”’ 
in a,fine, firm voice. My father, of course, be- 
haved as if he were dressed for a board meet- 
ing, and was very, very gracious to Tony. 
They shook hands. 

“Bill!” said my mother from the doorway. 
“What are you doing out here without any 
clothes on? . . . Hello, Tony, come inside. 
We're dying to get a 
chance to look you 
over.” 

So we went in. And I 
tell you that for me the 
sun never shone less, and 
all the gold went right 
out of my day. 

““Come into the 
kitchen,’’ said my 
mother. ‘““You must be 
starved.”” 

Tony said thank you, 
but he had already eaten 
in New York. 

““What they serve in 
the city isnot food,”’ said 
my mother. She placed 
several slices of bacon 
in the frying pan. ‘““Now 
this comes from a pig 
who probably ate better 
than you do. No night- 
club swill for him, no 
sir. He ate Green Moun- 
tain potatoes, Massa- 
chusetts sixty-six corn, 
the unsprayed tops of 
carrots, rutabagas ——”’ 

“Mother,” Isaid nerv- 
ously, “do you think 
Tony is really inter- 


“Oh, but I am,” said 
Tony, leaning over the 
frying pan and sniffing 
deeply. ‘“Were it not for 
the sad circumstances in which he now finds 
himself, I would envy this pig.” 

Tony certainly is tactful. 

He ate five slices of bacon and three eggs, 
several slices of toast from that bread mother 
makes which is crammed with wheat germ, 
drank two glasses of milk, and then he stood 
near the bay window, eating an apple and 
watching my mother fix my father’s breakfast. 
I hoped desperately he wasn’t bored. I 
couldn’t tell anything from the expression on 
his face. 

“What would you like to do today, Tony?” 
I asked. ‘“‘Dad says we can have the car.”” 

“How would you spend your day if I 
weren’t here?”’ ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Not doing much. Just 
milling around, I guess.” 

“Here at home?” 

“Uh-huh.” Jt must sound dull beyond de- 
scription, I thought. 

“Then that’s just what I want to do,” said 
Tony. 

And the only way I could explain it, he 
must be determined to do some serious re- 
search into my family background. 

“The boys are still on vacation, too,” I 
said. ‘I think you'll find them amusing.” 

I knew I sounded corny and stilted. I sim- 
ply couldn’t help it. I couldn’t seem to act 
natural. I was appalled at the prospect of 
spending an entire day trying to keep him 
entertained: Tony, who had always taken me 
dancing, or to a concert or the ballet or some 
foreign movie or other—he would simply 
expire of ennui, I was sure of it. 
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hat graciously to the postmistress, who was 
just getting out of her car, and a moment 
later he swung onto the platform of the last 
car of the train just as it began to gather 
speed. He waved triumphantly to my mother, 
who was standing on the front porch blowing 
kisses to him. Tony was looking at my mother 
with the oddest expression on his face. Poor 
Tony. This day was going to take all the tact 
he had, I could see that. 

‘Made it again!’’ said my mother with satis- 
faction, coming into the house. “‘I do believe 
it is going to rain; isn’t that nice?” 

‘Indeed it is,’ said Tony. 

Mother glanced at him sharply. 


We saw my father off to work. I was glad 
Tony could see my father when he was 
properly dressed—he really looked very dis- 
tinguished in his dark gray topcoat and well- 
brushed Homburg. My mother kissed him— 
with enthusiasm, as she always does—and 
then had to call him back so she could wipe 
off the lipstick. 

““You can blame Tony for this,”’ she said. 
“Otherwise I would never have the stuff on at 
this hour.”’ 

So now my father had to break into a trot. 
As he went across the green, his brief case 
snug under his left arm and his coattails fly- 
ing, without breaking his stride he tipped his 


smile! 





La Fonda 






under control. 


bawling, and mad too. 
As I went up the stairs 
I wondered if possibly 
mother and dad had 
cooked up their behav- 
ior between them, in 
some kind of plot to dis- 
courage Tony. 

I could hear Chester 
and Philip wrestling in 
Chester’s room, and 
Douglas was in the up- 
per hall. He was wear- 
ing old corduroys and 
my father’s ancient Ike 
jacket. I said nothing 
about his appearance. 
What’s the use? 

“What ails thee, Ap- 
ple Scab?’’ he said cor- 
dially, peering at me as 
if I were indeed a blight. 

“Tt’s mother,” I said. 
“She and dad. They’re 
being their most hearty 
salt-of-the-earth, and if 
you want to know what 
I think, I think they’re 
doing it on purpose, and 
I think it’s rotten dirty 
of them.” If I hadn’t 
been so mad, I would 
have dissolved. 

““Maiden,’’ said 
Douglas, “‘I see you have 
yet to learn one of the 
profoundest lessons of 
our time: that behavior 
of which you do not 
approve is not neces- 
sarily subversive. I bet 
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Don’t punish yourself with 


fevered brow,” 


shoes that nag and hurt! Hess? 
Instead pamper your precious 
feet with airy mesh 
, : : ; and entered the kitchen. 
Foot Savers. Beautiful by 

design, becoming as your smile 
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they are simply trying to put him at his ease.’ 
“Tony?” I said. “Why, he’s the most 
poised—most sophisticated —— 
‘**He sounds awful,”’ said Douglas frankly. 
“Tf he’s so sophisticated, what does he see in 


““Makes you gladder to be inside,”’ said 
Tony, and he smiled, and his dimples flashed, 
and after a moment mother smiled back. And 
I was glad, of course, that mother seemed to 
like him, though naturally I was not sur- 
prised—who could help liking Tony ?—at the 
same time I was apprehensive, because when 
mother likes somebody, she lets down the 
bars, if you know what I mean. 

And right away she did. “Tell me, Anthony 
Forrest Bedell the Third,’’ she said, ‘‘what do 
you see in my daughter?” 

“T don’t know—yet,”’ said Tony. 

“For a man who speaks five languages, you 
don’t say much,” said my mother, grinning. 
As if you can say anything as long as you 


“Well, honestly, mother!’’ [ said. I felt as 
if the whole situation was crumbling to pieces 
right before me, and I was helpless to get it 


“TI think [ll see if the boys are up,” I said, 
hoping I didn’t sound the way I felt. I felt like 





A birthday can be exciting, as it is 
to the very young, or a little un- 
welcome, as it is to the middle- 
aged, or comforting, as it is to 
those achieving maturity, and as it 
certainly is to Hotipay Magazine, 
which this month celebrates its 
tenth anniversary. 

A birthday almost always acti- 
vates a household in a curious way, 
and those of us at the JOURNAL 
can’t help sharing some of the ex- 
citement and pride in the festivities 
going on next door. Ten years is an 
impressive span of time in the post- 
war world, a period that appears, 
statistically anyway, to have been 
a very severe one for new maga- 
zines. This heightens our esteem 
for Hotipay, which has been buoy- 
ant and alive from the first. Al- 
though the JoURNAL is seventy- 
three years old this year, we have 
no feeling of patronage toward 
Hoxrmay. The only feeling we do 
have is vanity; we're proud to have 
Ho.ipay in the family. 
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“Why does everybody keep asking that?” 
I said wildly. ‘What a question! How should 
I know what he sees in me? And he wants to 
spend the whole day right here in this house, 
and I bet you that at the end of it he won’t 
know what he saw in me either!” 


Dougias clucked his tongue. “Soothe your 
he said. 
womanly. Trust in me. I shall descend at once 
and start exuding my-hearth-is-your-hearthi- 


“Be serene. Be 


“Tony is getting an overdose of that right 
now,” I said coldly, and went back downstairs. 
I arranged my face to look vivacious and gay, 


“They'll be right down,” I said in what I 
hoped was a blithe voice, and went to start 
their bacon. Tony came over and watched me. 
I was trying to decide if he was really that in- 
terested in the process, or if he was trying to 


Foot Saver’s famous Ff a. \s © pair feels—and you'll want a be polite, when he said: 
Shortback® Last assures snug et = “You sort of listen to it, don’t you? And 
heel fit without pinching toes. W hole Foot Saver wardrobe! when it sounds right, turn it over?’’ 

“In a way,” I said. ‘“‘Haven’t you ever seen 
ei! ; . bacon fried before?” 

for Ss ang S >R clet & ( ame ares H aver oO 27 “7 . 2 fs . . 
Fo pring } tyl Bookl t and nar le of nearest Foot Saver dealer, write: “Only in the Army, which is something 

The Julian & Kokenge Co., 37 West Cherry, Columbus 15, Ohio else again.” 


turned the spotlight from his prowl caro 
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I was wondering if he’d never bee! 
kitchen in his own home, when he sz 
cook we had when I was small higge 
snake if I came near. I would peer th 
crack in the door and try to see wha 
doing, but I was too terrified of her 
He laughed. “I was a wretchedly tim 

“Underprivileged!’’ my mother sai 
th e 

Who is?”’ Chester wanted to knoy 
ing from the dining room. As mo} 
plained Tony’s deplorable childhood. | 


7) 


and Philip came clattering down ¢ 
stairs and burst noisily into the roo 
simply radiated hearty hospitality 
pumped Tony’s hand, and urged hin 
with them, and when he refused (“beg 
mercy,”’ I thought) they demanded thi 
least sit with them and have a cup of 
and he did. sy 
“Tony,” said Chester solemnly, ‘ 
you to know that you have the freedon 
entire house. You may enter anywhere) 
one will hiss.” | 
“Thank yo} 
Tony gravely, | 
“We will go 
We will personal) 
youaround, ’sai¢ 
las. ‘‘First stop, | 
lar. Step right thi 
This was at 84) 
and it was the |; 
of Tony (exce 
glimpses) until 7 
They all tri 
down to the bag 
and pretty soon} 
crack! of the targ 
was sounding, Th 
at the target fora 
or so, and it mi 
been tricky sh 
because the wa 
as I happened t 
having hung it th 
self the day befo 
draped all 
basement to dry 
Then they y 
to the barn, whi 
was only a c 
house once, and 
the garage. He 
there is an up 
it, and a punch 
up there, and 
and I could hea 
pow-pow-pow-po 
for what seeme 
ages. | 
I was upstairs 
the beds when the} 


dashing back in| 
house through the rain, which had | 
started, and then they came upstairs. hi 
certainly lived up to their promise. Eve ry 
was opened to Tony’s inspection, and its | 
or worst—features pointed out. ““Youca 
into my room from the porch roof,” said | 
ter, “‘in case the doors are locked an 
haven’t a key.”’ And of course had to te! 
about the time mother was coming in thé 
one night when everybody else was at 
Scout rally, and Chief Murphy, the to 
And Douglas showed him his room, Wi 
butterfly collection, and also his 
arrowheads, not to mention those sl 
of different kinds of rocks. | 
As they passed the bathroom on thei 
to the third floor, Philip demonstrate 
lock which must not be locked when the | 
is shut, and naturally nobody could ni 
to tell Tony about the time the elderly 
of mother’s (and wealthy, the only 1 
relative this family ever had) was visitin| 
Sheboygan and did lock the door while 
ing. And my father had to climb up ther 
bor’s ladder and enter by the window 
great difficulty, because, although i 
double-hung sash, only the upper sectio 
move) and at last unscrew the door. 
Guffawing hilariously at Philip’s de} 
tion of Great-aunt Zelda’s indignant 
ture for Sheboygan, Douglas and Ches 


corted Tony to the third fioor, where PI 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 193 
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Jive your hands 
_ the extra protection in Trushay 


-richer in beauty- protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions ! 





Laboratory tests prove Trushay’s richness! 
Just two drops will prove it to you! 


hen you do anything that can harm leading lotion. The reason is this simple: 
‘ur hands, remember: If your hands ‘Trushay is richer in protective ingredients. 
xe an extra beating from detergents, You can prove it to yourself with the Two- 
ather or work, it’s high time tomake your Drop Test. And once you do, we’re sure you'll 
ion Trushay. For Trushay can give your make Trushay your lot ion for good. Surpris- 
ads extra protection possible with no other ingly, it costs no more than ordinary lotions! 


Pour two drops of Trushay on the back of one hand, 
rub in with the back of the other. Smooth evenly 
with palms. Right away, you’ll see and feel Trushay’s 
richness. Your hands will have a luxurious feeling 
of softness all over! Trushay, in fact, is so rich, you 
can even apply it before washing chores, to guard 
your hands in hot detergent suds! 





TRUSHAY® IS ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPANA 


ae SEVEN SEAS CASSEROLE 


You can make 
Seven Seas Casserole 
with TUNA, 
SALMON, 
SHRIMP, 
LOBSTER 


or any sea food 


Mix soup, water and salt in a saucepan. 
Bring to a boil over medium heat; stir 
occasionally. Pour about halfinto a greased 
114-quart casserole. Then, in layers, add 


| 


Minute Rice (right from box), sea food, 
fresh, frozen or and peas. Add remaining soup, top with 
cheese, sprinkle with paprika. Cover. Bake 


: slit ‘ ‘ 
canned ° in moderate oven (375°F.) 20 minutes. 


Product of G 





Add Minute Rice right from the box—it’s already cooked 


1 can condensed cream of mushroom (or celery) soup + 114 cups water or milk 
\4 teaspoon salt + 114 cups (or 5-ounce package) MINUTE RICE 
1 can (or 14 Ib.) sea food* + 1 box frozen peas, thawed + Cheese slices 


This Minute Rice masterpiece serves 4. 
(Note: For extra flavor, add 4 cup finely 
chopped onion and 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
to soup mixture.) 


Remember, for ‘‘easy days” any day, there’s 
nothing like Minute Rice—it’s perfect rice 
without cooking. 


*Sauté fresh or frozen sea food in butter about 3 minutes. 




























































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190 
». [twined with miles and miles of model- 
‘pal track, extends the full width of the 

a der the eaves. And they didn’t come 


»| feeling strangely lonesome. I went 
.| the kitchen and found mother chop- 
»/2ns for salad. 
: any help?” 
gives?” said mother. “Where’s 


e stag party up in Philip’s room,” I 


2r is pretty shrewd, say what you like. 
maybe she goes overboard on that 
rm stuff, but basically she’s all there, 
7, I mean. 
‘erted you, hey?” she said. “Now don’t 
appearances. Maybe he’s pouring a 
‘undation.” 
sted an enormous red onion and peeled 
| Degan slicing it into paper-thin rings. 
‘the onion might account for my ex- 
\. Dig that solid foundation, 1 thought. 
the same, this isn’t the way I’d planned 
,” I said. “I thought I'd at least see 


Se Se el 


you what,”’ said mother. “After lunch 
srest some activity which will positively 
your attendance.” 

a she did. While we were all washing 
H1ishes after a lunch of corn chowder in 
3 wnbowls, individual loaves of crusty 
¢read, an immense salad of six different 
sf greens, chopped unpeeled apples and 
}yn rings, plus (of course) lots of coffee, 
her said, very, very casually : 

vy about including Sandra in your plans 
afternoon, boys? Since it’s pouring out, 
>t seek diversion elsewhere.” 

ily, there’s a sharp idee, maw,’ 


, 


said 


*s about limbering up the ol’ brain 
Jis?’” Douglas said. ‘““How’s about a 


(taking, spine-tingling game of cate- 


tn’t know if you’ve ever played cate- 
¢) My brothers and I played it a lot when 
we children. You list several categories, 
ds, animals, old cars, baseball pitch- 
ings like that—and then you name sev- 
ters, and then you have to fill out as 
blanks as you can, in each category, 
with the letters you named, in the 
lowed, which is usually five minutes. 
bu have said a, f, g, p and s, and have 
is one category. You write auk, flicker, 
ak, phoebe and swallow, hoping no- 
Ise thinks of the same birds you do, be- 
st counts more if there are no duplicates. 
Wl, we explained the game to Tony and 
¢. very well; and then we played a few 
is of Scrabble, and then some wild card 
of Philip’s invention in which there is a 
ejeal of slapping down of cards and quite 
f shouting. And the rain kept coming 
) down, and Douglas built a fire in the 
ce, which for once didn’t smoke, and 
>) four o’clock mother brought in a huge 


2s, and she’d gone easy on the brewers’ 
in both tiger’s milk and cookies so it was 
dle to taste something besides the nutri- 
ind we ate and drank everything up, and 
1) seemed to be very, very much at home. 
| lled the boys Cheeter, Preemo and Flip, 
“ne Sandy, and he shouted and slapped 
rds with as much abandon as the rest of 
nd to tell you the truth, I began to think 
‘inless he was an utter devout believer of 
>in Rome, he must be enjoying himself 
aybe possibly approving of my family. 
d hope was springing eternal in my 
t when, about 5:30, Tony went upstairs 
ash before dinner, and he didn’t come 
le 


s the first to notice that it was taking 
in awful long time. 

Jon’t you think it’s taking Tony an awful 
time up there?” I said nervously. 

he first thing you have to learn,” said 
zlas, ‘‘is to keep a man on a loose rein.” 
‘he door,” I said. ‘‘The lock.” 

ence. We stared at one another, and we 
ted. All I could hear was the sound of the 
2s crackling in the fireplace, and the wet 
iming of the rain on the windows. 


> 


We tiptoed out into the hall. And now I 
could hear it plainly—a scratching as of one 
locked inside a bathroom, and attempting to 
unlock the door with an inadequate tool. 

We raced upstairs. My face felt hot and my 
fingers icy. This was the end. The living end. 

“Ahoy, any survivors?” said Philip, beating 
a lusty tattoo on the bathroom door. 

“One Homo numskullus,” said Tony from 
within. 

“Despair not, help cometh,”’ said Douglas. 
“We'll nip over next door and borrow their 
ladder ——” 


; That shouldn’t be necessary,” said Tony, 


sounding far away. But not as far away, I 
thought despairingly, as he'll be as soon as he 
can free himself from this ludicrous predica- 
ment. 

“I can’t seem to find any,’ Tony said, 
sounding nearer. “It’s strange, but there are no 
hairpins in the medicine cabinet.” 

“Both the females in this house are close- 
cropped,” said Chester cheerily, ‘‘but that 
door will not yield to a hairpin.” 

“Tt will yield to a hacksaw, crowbar or bat- 
tering ram,” said Philip. 

“T flatter myself I have a way with locks,” 
said Tony. “Slip me a piece of wire.” 

Philip ran to the cellar for a piece of wire, 
and Douglas poked it with difficulty under the 
door, which, as I think I told you, fits tightly. 
(There’s no keyhole. The lock is some kind of 
bolt affair.) At this point my father came drip- 
ping in from his train, demanding to know if 
nobody was to meet him with an umbrella as 
a form of discipline for some unknown error 
of his ways, and mother briefed him on the 
state of siege of Tony in the bathroom, and all 
this while I sat on the top step of the stairs and 
contemplated the vast wasteland of my future. 

My father came upstairs. ‘‘Isn’t he rather old 
to be locking himself in the bathroom?” he 
said out of the corner of his mouth as he 
passed me. My father will joke when they 
close the lid on his coffin. 

I said, “‘Any civilized person simply locks 
a bathroom door.” 

I was ignored. “Young man,”’ my father 
called sternly, ‘““come out of there at once!’’ 

“Yes, sir!” said Tony. 

“T wish to wash.” 

“Dad feels wishy-washy,” said Philip, and 
Douglas and Chester guffawed. 

Mother called from downstairs, ““The food 
is on the table, getting hot and cold. Bill, do 
speed up the rescue.” 

“Tony?” said my father. 

cosy yes 

“Can you climb down a ladder?” 

maYeSy Siter 


“You are about to do so,” said my father. 
“Preemo and Flip, borrow the Joneses’ 
ladder.” 

I thought of that window, and the way only 
the upper sash can be moved, so you have to 
lower it and then somehow climb over, and 
balance yourself on the window sill, and from 
there carefully lower yourself onto the ladder. 
And I knew Tony couldn’t do it wearing a 
raincoat—who could? I only hoped he 
wouldn’t slip and fall and kill himself. 

“‘He’ll be soaked!”’ I wailed. ‘“‘Besides, it’s 
dangerous!” 

My father gave me a pitying look, and 
stalked on past me down the stairs. I followed, 
and asked mother, who was handing yellow 
slickers to Douglas and Philip, ‘““Can’t you 
keep supper warm long enough for somebody 
to unscrew those hinges?’’ 

“Sirloin steak?” said my mother incredu- 
lously. 

I went out on the front porch. It was grow- 
ing dark, and the street lamp in front of the 
Joneses’ was already on, its light glistening in 
the puddles on the lawn. Through the down- 
pour I could see Douglas and Philip start 
back across the Joneses’ driveway, carrying 
their ladder. 

You would think that a person could climb 
down out of a bathroom window in privacy. 
But no. The light on the Joneses’ porch went 
on, and out they all came. And just as Tony 
swung himself over the window frames and 
was groping for the sill, and my heart was in 
my mouth and I was praying for his safety 
and I wanted to close my eyes but I didn’t 
dare, for fear he would fall if I deserted him— 
just then along came Chief Murphy in his 
prowl car and he turned his spotlight on the 
window, and Tony found his footing and 
eased himself onto the ladder. Then, ignoring 
the pouring rain, he closed the window as far 
as he could, and now at last he climbed down. 
Everybody on the Joneses’ porch clapped, and 
my brothers cheered, and Chief Murphy gave 
a brief, approving growl on his siren. 

As Tony came squashily up onto the porch, 
I wished everybody would go away and leave 
us alone. I wanted to tell him how sorry I 
was, how I would like to chop the bathroom 
door to bits, how glad.I was to see you don’t 
have to drink brewers’ yeast every morning to 
have muscles . . . oh, I wished we were alone. 
I don’t know why else I sounded cross. 

“Get inside,’ I said, ‘“‘and change those 
clothes before you catch cold.” 

“I’m very sorry, Sandra,” said Tony, and 
then, to my mother, ‘“‘Please accept my apolo- 
gies for being such an idiot.” 

“Tony, you’re sweet!’’ my mother said, 
beaming. “And to think I’ve been in such a 
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panic that you’d turn out to be a frightful 
spoiled brat!’ 

Well, 1 thought, this is the end, both living 
and dead. 

Tony changed into a pair of Douglas’ blue 
jeans, Philip’s sweat shirt and Chester’s loaf- 
ers. He looked exactly like one of the family. 

“I presume,’’ said my father, slicing ele- 
gantly into the steak, “‘you need nourishment 
after your activities, Tony?” 

“Save room for apple pie with Crowning 
Glory,” my mother said. 

“It’s an ice cream flavored with brandy and 
cinnamon,” my father told Tony. ‘‘Neverthe- 
less, I did not marry her for her cooking.” 

Tony looked round the table at us all. ““This 
is a day I shall remember all my life,’ he said. 

As if he’s saying good-by, 1 thought. And 
could hardly swallow. 

“What you going to be, Tony? Big star, big 
name, big income tax?” said Philip. 


Rony shook his head. “I'd like to be an in- 
ventor: Unfortunately, it all sounds wildly 
insane to Felicia.” 

“Your father did rather well at it,’ my 
father said. 

“Yes. Well. I don’t know if I would be any 
good or not.’’ Tony’s face looked troubled. 
“But I have to find out.” 

“As a Start,” said Philip, ““you could have a 
try at that bathroom lock.” 

“Thank you.’ Tony spoke as if Philip were 
doing him a favor. “I’d hoped you’d let me, 
after dinner.” He turned to my mother. “You 
asked me this morning what I see in your 
daughter. For one thing,”’ he said, ‘“‘Sandra’s 
parents are still married to each other.’ His 
color heightened. ‘‘I don’t mean to sound dis- 
loyal to my mother. She’s a wonderful per- 
son—you’ll love her, Sandy, when you know 
her well.’’ He looked at me briefly, appealingly. 
“But she hasn’t affy roots. You have to under- 
stand that. I feel extremely sorry for her.” 

I was staring at him, absolutely dum- 
founded. “‘Sorry?’’ I said. “Sorry.for Felicia ?”’ 

The Glittering! The Golden! 

“She doesn’t know anything about love,” 
Tony said. ““Remember last September when 
you spilled your papers and they got mixed 
with mine and later I returned that English 
theme you wrote?” 

I nodded. ‘“‘And you asked me for a date,”’ 
T said. 

“Yes,” said Tony. “Because I read that 
paper. Do you remember how it began? You 
wrote: ‘My family’s name is Apple and my 
father, who is the head of it, calls us Apple- 
sauce because we are all stewed together until 
we are inseparable.’”’ 

My mother was looking at my father, and 
her face had a kind of glow. As for me, I 
could hardly breathe. 

“That’s why I’m sorry for Felicia,’ said 
Tony. ‘“‘She thinks love is some kind of game 
where you keep changing partners. It isn’t. It 
may be-a game, but it’s played for keeps.” 
He picked up his fork and waggled it at me. 
“That’s the way it will be with us. Don’t think 
you-can skip off to Reno the first time you 
catch yourself yawning, for I shall go after you 
and drag you back, if necessary by the hair.” 

“You want to marry me?” I said. ““You’re 
sure?” 

My brothers burst out laughing. 

‘“‘What’s so funny?’’ I demanded. Right in 
front of my whole family—honestly! I ask 
you—is that any place for a proposal? 

I looked round—from Tony to my brothers, 
who were laughing as if they’d never stop; 
to my mother and father, whose eyes were 
shining and shining; and back to Tony, who 
couldn’t any longer hold back his laughter. 

And all of a sudden it was as if an out-of- 
focus picture shifted and clicked everything 
into place, so clear and right. And I felt a 
strange bubbling welling up in me, and I 
couldn’t help it and I began to laugh. And 
there we all were, laughing and laughing for 
joy. 

You agree with Felicia? You think it wasn’t 
romantic? Listen, you listen to me. To my 
family, and to Tony. We’re the experts on 
love—the real kind, the kind that lasts a life- 
time. 

It was lace-and-lilacs romantic. The whole 
day. April 12, 1955. It was the kind that gets 
embroidered on your heart. END 





Lemon Flavor 
Pie Filling 
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DURES CIE. cid os Bion’ sesh deuce! 


At less than fresh lemons cost, 
ROYAL Lemon Flavor Pie Filling 
gives you elegant pie in half the old- 
time kitchen time. No artificial flavor 
ever—all of the flavor comes from 
real lemons. ROYAL Lemon Flavor 
Pie Filling is made for making pies. 
Get a package today. 


ted | 


PIE FILLING 
PZ oe 
Makes 9-Inch Pie 





FOR SCRUMPTIOUS DESSERTS EVERY TIME... 


Always Reach For Royal 


Royal® 








Half an hour is time enough to create a cy 


meals to show you how, each one carefully 


clocked, step by step, from start to finish. 


SUPPET in 


By NANCY 





Spaghetti with Quick 
Meat Sauce 

Bread Sticks 
Lettuce, Onion and 
Cucumber Salad 


Hot Cinnamon Cherries 


onion powder, | large clove garlic, crushed, 9 teaspoon salt, 12 
























work of art! Here are four delicious 


CRAWFORD WOOD 


There are probably evenings now and then when you find tf 
have only thirty minutes in which to produce a complete supper 
family. But half an hour can allow plenty of time for cooking! 
to bloom and concoct delicious, satisfying meals, when 
tegically plotted ahead of time. Here are a baked-fish 
subtly herbed spaghetti sauce, an aromatic, hearty chowde 
creamy, cheese-chipped-beef dish, each of which can be p 
with appropriate accompaniments—vegetables, salads, bre 
dessert—in the allotted time. It’s always wise to keep in mir | 
tried and true timesavers: When you are making salad dressing) 
a week’s supply of basic dressing and keep it in the refrigerator, 
with different herbs and seasonings. Wash and store a variety 0} 
greens, enough for several meals, at once. Prethaw frozen foodst 
ting them in the lower shelves of your refrigerator early ia th 


Baked Deviled Haddock: In 
tom of a casserole place two 12-ou 
ages frozen haddock fillets, p 
Cut each block into four pieces. Slicé 
thin 1 medium-sized onion, and saut 
tablespoon butter or margarine till ‘ 
Add one 10-ounce can tomato sauce] | 
blespoon Worcestershire sauce, 2 } 
spoons chili sauce, 1 clove garlic, crushed, or 6 teaspoon garlic . 
der, 2 teaspoon prepared mustard, 12 teaspoon salt, 4 tai 
thyme, 2 teaspoons sugar and 12 teaspoon basil. Simmer gently 
minutes. Pour sauce over the fillets. Bake for 20 minutes at 40, 
Serves 4. Quick Creamed Spinach and Mushrooms: Asg so¢) 
you’ve closed the oven door on your haddock dish, start the wate) 
the spinach. Cook 2 packages frozen chopped spinach according t 
directions on the package, but leaving out the salt. Drain, making 
to press out as much water as possible. Replace spinach in sauce) 
and add 1 small can chopped mushroom bits, 1 cup commercial|} 
cream and 2 teaspoons garlic salt. Heat all together; do not allow|) 
cream to curdle. Serves 4. While your spinach heats, open one 12-0, 
can grapefruit sections, and place in a bow! with a package of fr 
blueberries, thawed. Mix and store in refrigerator. 


Baked Deviled Haddock 


Quick Creamed Spinach 
with Mushrooms 


Mixed Green Salad 


Grapefruit Sections 
with Frozen Blueberries 


Spaghetti with Quick Meat Sauce: 
In a skillet, sauté in 2 tablespoons 
butter 12 pound “ground beef which 
has been put through the grinder twice; 
when brown, add 2 additional table- 
spoons butter, 3 tablespoons dry, fine 
bread crumbs, 134 cups tomato purée, 
1 cup tomato sauce, | tablespoon 








Only Royal Gelatin Dessert 
gives you the 


“FRESH-FRUIT VITAMIN’ —C 








INSTANT PUDDING 


FALLING 


B CHOCOLATE 


74% more food energy than 
the fresh, whole milk in every 
serving of Royal Pudding 


teaspoon sugar, '2 teaspoon orégano, '2 teaspoon basil. Simmer, 
covered, for 15—20 minutes. While your sauce bubbles, in a big ket- 
tle place 3 quarts water, add 2 teaspoons salt and bring to a boil. 
Drop into the boiling water 10-12 ounces spaghetti, bring to a boil 
again, and simmer 10-15 minutes, according to the desired tender- 
ness. Drain the spaghetti and serve, with the meat sauce poured 
over, and grated Parmesan for topping. Serves 4. Hot Cinnamon 
Cherries: Place one 1-pound-14-ounce can black Bing cherries ina 
saucepan, and add !% teaspoon powdered cinnamon and | table- 
spoon lemon juice. Heat till piping hot. 













The picture tells the story! You can 
see at a glance why you get perfect 
results . . . every time. Separate egg 
compartments prevent eggs from 
spreading. Separate bacon compart- 
ment allows eggs just enough melted 
fat for perfect texture and flavor. Skil- 
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acon'n eggs! 


BB Expert 
. Results 
every time 


| In ol 


ye 


Regular Price $1.75 





which prevents food from sticking. 
Even heat; no hot spots. Regular price, 
$1.75. Get-acquainted price for short 
time, $1.49. *West of Rockies and 
Canada, special price, $1.69. Regular 
price, $2.15. Available at your favorite 
housewares counter. The Wagner Manu- 





Haddock fillets, baked in a deviled tomato 
sauce, are the star attraction of this half-hour 
meal. A crisp salad, a hot vegetable and 
dessert go along, all timed to be ready 
within the half-hour limit. 





Twenty-MinuteChowder ~ Twenty- : Ina big sauce- 
| Lettuce, Tomato and pan, Etook 1 package frozen ee Lima beans 
Chopped-Celery Salad according to directions on the package. 
; While Lima beans are cooking, in a skillet 
Hot Italian Bread sauté 4 strips bacon, and drain on a paper 
with Onion Butter towel. When the Limas seem tender, add 
(without draining the Limas) 2 cans con- 
densed cream-of-chicken soup, 1! cups 
milk, 2 cups canned minced clams and juice 
(two 714-ounce cans), 1 tablespoon onion powder, ’2 teaspoon savory 
salt. Simmer till piping hot. Sprinkle top of each bowl with the bacon, 
crumbled. Serves 4. d i While your chowder 
simmers, slice a loaf‘of Italian Bread nts 1” sections, almost through to 
the bottom crust; spread each slice liberally with butter or margarine, 
dust lightly with onion powder, and place in a 275° F. oven for 10—15 
minutes till piping hot. 


Vanilla Ice Cream 
with Chocolate Sauce 


bed Beef in Cheese Chipped Beef i bese In 
>on English Muffins 4 Skillet sauté ’2 pound chipped beef in 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine for a 
minute or so, till it begins to curl up, 
then add 2 cans condensed cream-of- 
mushroom soup, | cup processed Ched- 
‘ge Sauce dar cheese, diced, 1 cup milk, % tea- 

spoon thyme, 14 teaspoon marjoram, | 
‘spoon Worcestershire sauce. Heat till cheese is melted and fla- 
blend. Serves 4. While your chipped beef simmers, pop English- 
in halves into the toaster. Start the water for 2 packages frozen 
1 beans, and when it has come to a boil place them in sauce- 
Cook according to directions on the package. Drain. Place 3 
‘spoons butter or margarine in saucepan, and sizzle till it 
ns to brown. Toss beans in the brown butter before serving. 
ten Pe a : To 2 packages frozen peaches, 
fea’ add 3 Hepes sei haven orange-juice concentrate, 
ved. Mix thoroughly. Serves 4. 


en Green Beans 
‘Brown Butter 


en Peaches in 





let made of thick Wagner cast iron, facturing Company, Dept. D, Sidney, Ohio. 


WAGNER Cast Iron Breakfast Skillet | 







Glorify everyday foods with 
UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


For a hearty, thrifty main dish add tasty Underwood 
Deviled Ham to creamed vegetables and spoon over 
rice. Underwood’s special spicing adds zest to foods — 
its whole ham goodness adds nutrition, too! 


-pEVILED HAM’ 


(8 ae 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. “Snee “ 
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HOT BUTTERED OATMEAL 


toppings as: 

Brown Sugar 
Jelly 
Maple Syrup 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Honey 
| Chocolate Chips 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Note for faster breakfasts: New Quick Quaker Oats re- 
quires only 1 minute of actual cooking. (The oat flakes 
are rolled thinner to give you creamy smooth oatmeal in 


less time.) 


If you prefer the flavor and texture of old-style oatmeal, 
try Old Fashioned Quaker Oats cooked a mere 5 minutes. 


Chopped Dates 


A golden pat of butter melting on each serving of good 
hot Quaker Oats is a little luxury you can give your whole 
family often. For tasty breakfast variety, also try such other 
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HAM LOAF: GLAZE: 
11/2 Ibs. ground cooked V2 cup brown sugar 
ham (lean) 1 teaspoon prepared 


mustard 
2 tablespoons vinegar 


3 PINEAPPLE SLICES 


2/3 cup Quaker or 
Mother's Oats 
(quick or old 
fashioned, uncooked) 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
V4 teaspoon ground 
cloves 
1 cup milk 
2 eggs, beaten 


For ham loaf, combine ingredients thoroughly. 


For glaze, mix together brown sugar, mustard and vinegar 
until smooth. Pour this glaze into bottom of greased ring 
mold (114 quart size). 


Cut pineapple slices in half; stand the half slices around 
edge of ring mold. Pack ham mixture into mold. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) 55 to 60 minutes. Let stand 5 min- 
utes before turning out of ring mold. Makes 6 servings. 
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COOKIES: 1 teaspoon vanilla 
11% cups sifted enriched 12 cups Quaker or 
flour Mother’s Oats (quick or 


3/4 teaspoon soda old fashioned, 


¥% teaspoon salt uncooked) 

V2 cup shortening, soft TOPPING: 

3/4 cup brown sugar 4 milk chocolate bars 
legg (about 1 oz. each) 


2 tablespoons milk Pecan halves 


Sift together flour, soda and salt into bowl. Add shortening, 
sugar, egg, milk and vanilla. Beat until smooth, about 2 
minutes. Blend in rolled oats. (Dough will be quite stiff.) 
Shape dough to form small balls; place 2 inches apart on 
greased cooky sheet. Flatten each with bottom of glass cov- 
ered with waxed paper. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 12 
to 15 minutes. 

Remove cookies from oven; immediately place a small 
square of milk chocolate on each. Remove cookies from 
cooky sheet; press half pecan into chocolate on each. Makes 
314 dozen cookies. 


SERGEANT PRESTON OF THE YUKON” ON CBs-TV THURSDAY EVENINGS 


all from your package 
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! 4 delicious food treats 
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of Quaker Oats 


PINEAPPLE GLAZED HAM RING Lea 22s SELF-FROSTED OATMEAL COOKIES See 
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Quaker Oats and Mothe! 


are exactly the same fine ¢ 


CHERRY PINWHEELS 
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SYRUP: 
1 cup granulated sugar DOUGH: 
1Y2 cups liquid* 12 suns sifted enriched 
our 


FILLING: 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter or margarine 
V2 cup sugar 
Y2 teaspoon almond 
flavoring (optional) 
2 cups canned tart 
cherries, drained 


1 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking 
powder 
V2 cup shortening 
V2 cup Quaker or Mother's | 
Oats (quick or old 
fashioned, uncooked) 
V2 cup milk | 





Combine sugar with cherry juice and water. Heat to boiling 
then cool while preparing pinwheels. 

Sift together flour, salt and baking powder into bowl. G 
in shortening until mixture resembles coarse crumbs. Mix 1 
rolled oats. Add milk, mixing lightly until dough is fairl 
free from sides of bowl. (Add a little more milk if necess 
to make a soft dough.) Roll out on lightly floured board t 
form a rectangle about 8 x 12 inches. Brush with the a 
tablespoons melted butter. Mix sugar, almond flavoring am 
drained cherries; place on dough. Roll up like a jelly roll 
sealing edges. Cut into 114-inch slices. Place pinwheels cut 
side-down in 8 x 12-inch pan. Cover with cooled syrup. 

Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Serve warm 
plain or with whipped cream. Makes 8 pinwheels. 
**Measure cherry juice. Add enough water to make 1 !/2 cups. 
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hment, cucumbers chilled in sour 
rand smoked salmon serene with paper- 
es of pumpernickel, lightly buttered. 


SMOKED SALMON 
H SOUR-CREAM CUCUMBERS 


medium-sized cucumbers. Slice thin. 
5 cup thick commercial sour cream, 
espoons vinegar, 11% tablespoons 
chives, 34 teaspoon dried dill, 1 tea- 
sisalt and a dash each of pepper and hot 
sauce. Mix very thoroughly and chill 


ie with strips of thinly sliced smoked 
and triangles of thinly sliced pumper- 
<| bread, buttered. You will need about 
» nd smoked salmon. 


“sirloin, legend has it, received its 
hen James I whipped out his sword and 
sed a noble steak. If this be true, then 

et is surely worthy of a dukedom; and 
ore so than when rare and redolent of 


WHOLE FILLET 
OF BEEF ROSEMARY 


1) from the butcher a fillet of beef, all in 
liece; weighing 214 to 3 pounds. The 
er will wrap it with suet and tie it with 
7. Broil on lowest rack at hottest broil 
} minutes, turning 3 times. Cut off fat 
Jtring. Drain off all drippings from the 
Hh prinkle the fillet with rosemary, salt 
sepper. Set oven at 250° F. Bake fillet 


+g, place meat under broiler again and 
o) turning frequently for even browning. 
Wi wish, pour 14 cup Burgundy over beef 
i, pan. Remove beef and place on wooden 
#1. Season with salt and pepper. Slice in 
ick slices. Arrange on platter and 
sh with parsley. Pour drippings over 
Makes 6 servings. 


w green the bean set off by a topping of 
sed almond! And the flavors complement 
other as well as the colors. Mushroom 
ake up the rest of the vegetable round. 
lire to save the stems to make the most of 
2r meal. 


’ RENCH-STYLE GREEN BEANS 
‘ WITH ALMONDS 


«x and drain 2 pounds Frenched fresh or 
ickages frozen French-style green beans. 
elon with 2 tablespoons butter, salt and 
€) er. Cover with 14 cup toasted slivered 
| mds. Serve on the platter with the meat. 
les 6 servings. 


takes a stouthearted salad to stand up to 
J). a magniloquent main course, but the 
riovy and the hard-cooked egg make this 
j equal to the task. A touch of tomato 
“es amid the greenery. 


ANCHOVY SALAD 


your favorite combination of crisp salad 
vns add hard-cooked-egg quarters and 
ned anchovy fillets. (This will add to the 
_ in the salad, so go a little easy on that 
il you taste.) Add a few strips of the firm 
tof the tomato. Use your favorite French 
ssing. For 6, you will need 5 cups of 
ons. 


)ne of those easy ways on which we pride 
selves is the way we have with our freezer— 
ts most convenient in the making of our 
1on-mint-sherbet dessert. The lemon sherbet 
If comes from our grocer, the mint extract 
sreme de menthe mingled with it at our con- 
lence, and the ring molded at once. Then 
freezer, that paragon of patience in the 
itry, takes over till it’s serving time. 


MINT-SHERBET RING 


t 3 pints slightly softened lemon sherbet 
a bowl. Beat quickly with an electric 
cer or rotary beater. Mix in 34 teaspoon 
at extract and tint it pale green with 
en food coloring. (If you wish, blend the 


WHEN THE JOURNAL ENTERTAINS 
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3 pints lemon sherbet with 14 cup créme de 
menthe instead of mint flavoring.) Cut 6 
strips wax paper 1” wide by 12” long. Lay 
them in a 5-cup ring mold crosswise with the 
ends of the strips hanging over the edge. 
Pack in the sherbet. Freeze firm in the freez- 
ing compartment. 

At least 3 hours before serving time, dip 
the mold quickly in warm water. Run a 
knife around the edge. Turn out upside 
down on a baking sheet so that the ends of 
the wax paper are out from under the mold. 
Lift off the mold. Peel off the paper strips. 
Refreeze. For serving, transfer the ring to a 
chop plate or shallow bowl. Fill the center of 
the ring with 1 quart washed, hulled and 
sweetened strawberries. Garnish with galax 
leaves and sprinkle with coconut. Makes 
6 to 8 servings. 


There is no sweeter music to a cook’s ears 
than the sound of laughter over the coffee cups 
after a pleasant meal. JOURNAL guests often 
linger over their coffee until late in the after- 
noon. Many are the inspirations for articles, 
stories, and illustrations that spring into being 
on these happy occasions. As the last guest de- 
parts, we never cease to wonder at the creative 
climate Eve’s cookery calls forth—and all with 
the clinking of a spoon. 

Another of our favorite hours for entertain- 
ing is teatime, when the sky line about us 
softens in the delicate spring dusk. Tea is a 
very special sort of ceremony, and to celebrate 
it to the satisfaction of one and all, the table 
must afford fare for the sturdy as well as the 
fastidious appetite. 

A nice disposition of forces on our own 
glowing rosewood divides the honors between 
the sweet and the sharp, the biting and the 
bland. 

Blue-cheese rolled sandwiches start the roll 
call on a robust note. 


ROLLED BLUE-CHEESE 
SANDWICHES 


Blend one 3-ounce package cream cheese 
with 14 pound Roquefort cheese. Add 3 
tablespoons thick commercial sour cream 
and mix until well blended. Then add 11% 
teaspoons Worcestershire sauce, 2 drops hot 
pepper sauce and, if you wish, a little sherry. 
Tint green with | or 2 drops food coloring. 
Cut unsliced sandwich bread into thin slices 
(not more than 3g” thick). Cut off crusts and 
spread amply with the above mixture. Roll 
up the sandwiches as for a jelly roll and 
freeze. When ready to serve, cut into 1” 
pieces. If these are cut before they thaw, the 
shape will be more round. They will thaw in 
20 minutes. Makes 4 dozen 1” pieces. 


Water cress, the frail green flame from the 
brookside, finely chopped and blended into a 
butter, makes a succulent center for a small 
circular sandwich. 


WATER-CRESS SANDWICHES 


4 cup butter. Add 1 cup finely 


chopped water cress, | teaspoon grated 
onion, 34 teaspoon Worcestershire 
14 teaspoon salt and a little pepper. Cut a 
sandwich loaf into thin slices no more than 
144” thick. Then cut out in rounds with a 
1144” cutter. Spread 1% with the water-cress 
butter and top with remaining round. Differ- 
ent shapes may be used if desired. Makes 3 


Cream 14 


sauce, 


dozen sandwiches. 


From among the thousands of cooky recipes 
that lie slumbering in the files waiting for the 
rattle of the spice box to bring them to life, 
we select a sugar cooky and a date pin wheel. 
The sugar cooky is frail as a fairy’s wing and 
welcome as the first violet. The dough for this 
should be rolled as thin as may be and shaped 
with a scalloped cutter. Sweet as dreams of 
Araby, the date-filled pin wheels greet the 
guest with an old-fashioned sweet tooth. 


ROLLED CRISP SUGAR COOKIES 


Cream 1% cup butter or margarine with | cup 
sugar until very light. Add 1 egg, 1 table- 
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Only raisins this good. . 


can make cookies this good 





Cookies so good they go too fast. And 
you can blame those good DEL MONTE 
Raisins for the disappearing act. These 
plump, tender raisins are packed in 
waxed, sealed cartons—so they’re always 
clean and fresh-tasting. No preserva- 
tives, no artificial flavoring to mar their 
deliciously rich natural flavor. 


RAISIN M-M-M-Mumbles 
Filling: 

2% cups Det MONTE Seedless Raisins 

V2 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

¥4, cup water 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 


Del Monte 





Cook, stirring constantly, over low heat 
till thickened (about 5 min.). Cool. 


Crumb mixture: 
3/4, cup soft margarine or butter 
1 cup brown sugar, well-packed 
13/4 cups sifted flour 
V2 teaspoon salt 
Vp teaspoon soda 
1 cups rolled oats 


Mix butter with sugar; add dry ingredients, 
then oats. Press half mixture into greased 
pan (13x9x2). Spread on filling. Pat on 
remaining crumbs. Bake 400°, 20-30 min. 
Cut into bars. To make other “get-eaten- 
in-a-hurry” Dried Fruit treats, remember 
DEL Monre puts flavor first! 


RAISINS 
PRUNES 
APRICOTS 
PEACHES 
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Hor beauty the modern way... | 


o 


ol a ae i 
DGG RmmcLe A 


LADIES' HOME Jo\J 


the richest 


in beauty- 


Sature 


Help your skin to help itself with the 
moisture cream that contains all of 
today’s freshest beauty discoveries. 
Special elements draw moisture from 
the air to caress the skin surface. A 
rich helping of Vitamin A works to 
guard it against rough, flaky areas. 
10,000 units of estrogenic hormones 
in every ounce help clear and firm 
tired skin, help cushion against tiny 
wrinkles. Start with Satura tonight... 
feel it disappear greaselessly, prettily 
to bring the morning delight of a 
delectably younger looking skin. | 
$3.50 and $5.00. 


Salon Secret: for extra-thirsty, dry skin, | 
smooth on a thin film of Satura again | 
in the morning. Then apply your | 
foundation—glamorous Sheer Velvet 
Film by Dorothy Gray, $1.25. | 








1956 
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ream and | teaspoon vanilla. Sift 2 
r with 14 teaspoon salt and | tea- 
aking powder, add to the creamed 
. Mix thoroughly. Chill overnight and 
a small amount of dough at a time, 
in, on a slightly floured board. Cut 
alloped cutter. Sprinkle lightly with 


var P 























3ake 5 minutes in moderate oven— 
02 | Makes about 12 dozen small cookies. 


DATE PIN WHEELS 


pound pitted dates into pieces. Cook 
jucepan with 14 cup water, 14 cup 


hen cool it. For the cooky dough, 
ogether 14 cup butter or margarine, 
s brown sugar and | egg, beaten. Add 


-tepoon baking soda. Chill dough thor- 
p bland roll out to 14" thickness in a rec- 
about 9” x 20” on a floured board. 
>, date filling on dough almost but not 
«o the edge—if you spread it clear to 
« «ze the filling will ooze out when you 

‘Roll up like a jelly roll. The roll will 
ut 114” to 114” in diameter. Cut the 


er tht. This can also be frozen for later 
_hen ready to bake, slice off dough 14” 
Bake on greased cooky sheets in 
ate oven—350° F.—about 8 minutes. 
4 of success—thorough chilling of the 


, or he has always appeared to be. 
i g from his reaction—Chad didn’t say a 
y eal, but then he never does—I was con- 
5) that for once he was on my side. He 
sed to have a talk with his mother and 
< her to stop broadcasting slanders 
iit my mother. Anyhow, that was my 
ssion of our conversation. 

bathed and put the boys to bed and 
si the bathroom emptying the tub when 
¢came home that evening. I called and 
( him how the meeting with his mother 
J one. He didn’t reply. Instead he turned 
# radio full blast. I had to raise my voice 
dshout through the uproar. Had Lady 
D sed to quit insulting my mother? What 
che said? 

*fithout warning, Chad dashed into the 
t oom. I’ve never known him to move so 
s-he rushed at me like a cyclone. Before 
<< in what was happening, he picked me 
} ad threw me into the bathtub. Water 
| aed everywhere. I wasn’t really hurt ex- 
or cracking my elbow, but foramoment I 



















derstood the reason for that astonishing 
ormance—my mother-in-law. 

“had caught Lady in a malicious fabrica- 
' but somehow she had got around Chad 
and put herself in the right with him and 
1 the wrong. It was clear she had spelled 
he get-tough policy and he had obediently 
wed her suggestions. Perhaps I could for- 
Chad for acting like a brute—indeed, I 
iently think a show of honest emotion on 
vart might clear the air—provided I knew 
ad acted on his own volition. How can I 
ibly forgive him for permitting his mother, 
hates me with a passion, to become a 
{and a dominant partner in our marriage? 
Tall, I have some pride.” 

va sighed. 

When I married Chad, I didn’t dream he 
tangled in apron strings. On the night his 
irl friend Helen introduced us—we met on 
/ Year’s Eve and married on Valentine’s 
—TI had just broken my engagement to one 
hose big, grown-up boys with oceans of 
m and no strength of character. I was 
d and fed up with the type of male who ex- 
S some woman to lead him by the hand 
ugh the storms of life. I wanted to marry 
al man, a strong man. Chad was so sweet 
so generous—if anything, he is too gener- 
—I couldn’t help falling in love with him. 
hose days, before he became so ingrown 


d 1 teaspoon lemon juice for 5 min- . 


dough makes it easier to roll. Makes about 
100 cookies. 


The towering Victorian castle cake does not 
figure in our scheme of things; but cakes of 
course we must have. Ours are diminutive 
cupcakes, pink and white as Dresden shep- 
herdesses and crowned with that modest rose, 
the moss. And they spring almost full blown 
from the shopping bag by way of a mix. 


MOSS-ROSE TEA CAKES 


Make up a batter from 1 package white- 
cake mix and bake according to directions 
on the package in tiny muffin pans, 134” in 
diameter. The batter from 1 package cake 
mix will make 6 to 7 dozen tiny cupcakes. 
However, they can be frozen and used later. 
Keep the cakes moist until ready to use by 
storing in a pan on dampened paper towels. 
Cover with aluminum foil or plastic wrap. 

Frosting: Cream 14 cup butter until light 
and fluffy. Add 1 unbeaten egg, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla and 14 teaspoon salt. Beat until well 
blended. Add gradually 1 package extra-fine 
confectioners’ sugar. Soften with heavy 
cream to consistency desired. Frost the tops 
of the cakes. Sprinkle with chopped, blanched 
pistachio nuts and garnish with a tiny rose- 
bud. Make rosebud by stiffening a small 
amount of frosting with more sugar. Tint 
pink with vegetable coloring and_ press 
through pastry tube. 
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and _ self-centered, he was extraordinarily 
thoughtful and kind. 

“He lived miles from the hospital where I 
was on duty, but during our courtship we 
saw each other every night except one. On 
the evenings I had charge of the floor I 
could spend only a few minutes with him, 
but Chad wasn’t discouraged by that fact. The 
only night he missed the long drive was the 
night before our wedding, and that time he sent 
flowers. I easily persuaded myself he was 
strong and dependable and adult. 

“T soon learned he wasn’t adult at all. On 
our honeymoon Chad had a tonsillectomy 
he’d been needing a long while. The hotel doc- 
tor happened to be a friend of mine and gave 
us a courtesy rate. Chad wasn’t hospitalized 
and inside twenty-four hours he felt dandy. 


S<S_S-_s-s7sz2zs 


With six days of hard labor we buy one 
day of happiness. But whoever does 
not know the six will never have 
the seventh. AUGUSTE RODIN 


S=S<_S<-s<_-seSses 


Nevertheless, he yearned for his mother. It was 
all I could do to prevent him from inviting my 
mother-in-law to join us in the bridal suite. 

“When we got back from our trip, Lady 
had already selected and virtually spoken for 
the ‘bargain’ house we now own. I suppose our 
house might be considered a fair investment, 
but we live in a moribund community. Every- 
body else’s children are in high school and 
most of the other wives are twenty years my 
senior. 

“After we settled in the house—I was too 
dumb to object to the purchase—I quickly 
discovered how maddeningly childish Chad 
can be. For one thing, he expected me to 
shoulder the responsibility for getting him up 
and off to work in the mornings. Chad is a 
talented sleeper—I doubt an _ earthquake 
would budge him. I didn’t mind waking him— 
once. He demanded to be called six or eight 
times, at five-minute intervals. If I got impa- 
tient and jerked off his blankets or if he took 
exception to the tone of my voice, he would 
roll over and stick to the bed for another hour 
or so. Sometimes he didn’t even go back to 
sleep, just lay there and sulked. Naturally, he 
was late to work but never did he blame him- 
self. He blamed me. 

““Chad’s tardiness and the juvenile side of 
his temperament have seriously hampered his 


A silver scallop shell furnishes forth a har- 
vest of almonds, a pride of pecans and walnuts 
from shady groves, buttered and roasted; on 
another, pieces of preserved ginger lie in wait 
to snare the unwary with their brilliant bite. 


ROASTED PECANS AND ALMONDS 


Place 1 cup shelled pecans and 1 cup shelled 
walnut halves in a shallow baking dish. Add 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine. Roast in 
a slow oven—300° F.—for 20 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Drain on absorbent paper 
and sprinkle with salt. 

Place 2 cups blanched and shelled almonds 
in a shallow baking dish. Prepare as above, 
but use only 2 teaspoons butter or margarine 
instead of 2 tablespoons. 


The last of the guests depart, and our 
JOURNAL home is quiet again—at least for a 
little while. But the party is far from over; 
in fact, the best is yet to be. Our tea party and 
our luncheon party, too, are only preludes to 
the parties that you, our readers, will give 
the country over. We hope you will give them 
soon, while the first ferment of spring is in 
the air, and appetites have an edge like the 
east wind. We love to think of our favorite 
dishes re-created in faraway places for friends 
we have never met. The pleasures of the table 
are proverbially convivial; the more the mer- 
rier! How lucky we are to spread a feast to be 
shared by so many. 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


career. He is an expert on air conditioning, but 
his employment record is as spotty as a shoot- 
ing-gallery target. Whenever a boss has com- 
plained of him—regardless of whether the 
complaint was justified—Chad’s favorite tac- 
tic has been to resign from his job. Chad can- 
not tolerate criticism, constructive or not, and 
seemingly he is incapable of defending his 
point of view in a mature discussion. Nearly 
every time he’s met opposition in his business 
he has pouted and sulked for a few days, 
hugged his wounded feelings to himself and 
then quit. Chad interprets his flitting from 
job to job as a sign of his masculinity and 
independence. To me it is a sign of weak- 
ness. I cannot imagine why he behaves so 
foolishly. 

“Since Chad earns considerably less than 
he should, it is obvious we should stick to a 
careful budget. We are up to our eyebrows in 
debt and installment payments. Holidays and 
anniversaries register big with Chad. He 
showers the boys and me with gifts he can’t 
afford. He is equally munificent with his 
mother on her birthdays. Periodically he goes 
on spending sprees and buys unnecessary 
luxuries for himself. A motion-picture camera, 
a new tool, a new record album. The movie 
camera enthralled him—for six weeks. He then 
presented it to the twelve-year-old son of our 
postman. 

“Chad seems to have a compulsion to give 
away things he enjoys owning. He also seems 
compelled to lend his tools, although I know 
he hates doing it. A year ago he lent his power 
saw toaneighbor who has never been known to 
return anything. Ever since Chad has been 
wishing he could think of a way to get back 
the saw. The way to get back the saw, as I 
have told him almost daily, is to go and ask 
for it. 

“The door-to-door salesman Chad can re- 
sist has yet to ring our bell. My cupboards are 
bulging with gimmicks and gadgets I don’t 
know the purpose of. Last month Chad signed 
up for a new type of electric mixer, although 
we already own two satisfactory mixers. I 
didn’t complain, I just put the box containing 
our third mixer on the top shelf. But Chad got 
so upset, apparently at his own foolishness, 
that he went barreling out of the house. I had 
a notion he was headed toward his mother. So 
I followed. 

“To my surprise, Chad walked into the 
park. He sat down on a bench and covered his 
face with his hands. Hunched over that way, 
he made me think of a miserable little boy. He 
looked almost as young as our Billy. For a 
moment I was tempted to walk to the bench 





HOW DATED 


is your attitude about 


sanitary protection? 


Think Tampax is newfangled? Not very 
popular? Daringly different? You're sadly 
behind the times! Millions of women 
have used billions of Tampax. It’s avail- 
able in 75 different countries. And more 
has been written, printed and read about 
this product than about any other 
product of its kind! 

Tampax advantages are definite, com- 
plete and indisputable. Because it’s worn 

Finternally, it prevents odor from 
forming. It’s “‘invisible’’ when 
in place. Unfelt when in place. 
It's easy to dispose of. Con- 
venient to carry in purse. It can 
be worn in shower or tub or even in 
swimming: It prevents chafing. Prevents 
irritation. Wearer’s hands needn’t ever 
touch the Tampax. There are 3 absorbency- 
sizes (Regular, Super, Junior) to meet 
every need. So small it’s not to be com- 
pared with an external pad, and it’s more 
absorbent, too. 

How long will you go on feeling 
hampered and harried and uncomfort- 
able? Why be old-fashioned? Go now 
and ask for Tampax at any drug or notion 
counter—try it! You'll be glad you did! 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
ADT) 









Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


Palmer, Mass 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 

(| ) REGULAR (| ) SUPER (| ) JUNIOR 


Name 
(Please print) 


Address 


City State 
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and put my arms around him, but then I 
changed my mind. I save my mothering in- 
stincts for my children. In my opinion, a man 


should behave like a man. I turned around and 
went home. 

““Chad’s mother is responsible for many of 
our difficulties, but not all. Maybe the real 
trouble is I can’t figure Chad out and don’t 
understand the way he behaves. I can’t seem to 
reach him, however hard I try. One person 
can’t do all the talking. Talking to Chad is like 
hollering down a well. All you receive in re- 
turn is the echo of your own voice. 

“Chad doesn’t know how to communicate 
with me or with anybody else. Even Lady com- 


plains he is remote and erratic and almost im- 
possible to get at. My attempts to make con- 
tact drive him to the radio, or else he retires to 
his workshop and locks himself in. He ducks 
my most trivial questions. If I ask whether he 
intends to work late or leave his office early, I 
receive a blank stare. If I ask whether we can 
accept an invitation to a party, he just grunts. 
Often he scarcely appears to be aware that I 
exist. 

“On the infrequent occasions Chad has 
made love to me in recent months—and this 
does hurt—I’ve had almost no sense ef in- 
timacy or closeness. No sense that he and I 
were loving companions, sharing a thrilling 





Rice TREATS Fast! 


THE BEST RICE READY TO EAT AS FAST AS ANY 


DIONE LUCAS, 


must use the best natural 


She gives you these 
fast-cooking recipes — 





In minutes, you’re sure of fluffy, snowy- 
white, delicious natural flavor rice when 
you use RIVER BRAND or CAROLINA 
BRAND rice. Economical, too—up to 3 
times more servings per package than arti- 
ficially processed rice. Fast-cooking instruc- 
tions and delicious recipes on every package. 


RIVER 
BRAND 
Popular 
low-cost 
medium 
grain rice. 


New York, N. Y. * Houston, Texas * Memphis, Tenn 


rice for the best rice dishes. 


* E] Campo, Texas * 


world-famous cook, SayS you 












































CHICKEN LIVERS MAISON 


1 cup uncooked rice—RIVER 
BRAND or CAROLINA rice (fast 
cooking instructions on pkg.) 


6 chicken 6 tbsp. grated 
livers cheese 

2 chopped 5 tbsp. butter or 
onions shortening 

2tsp. tomato 4 tbsp. sliced 
paste mushrooms 


2 cups stock 


Brown livers in shortening, remove 
from pan. Cook onions in pan 
until browning; add mushrooms, 
cook few minutes. Addrice, tomato 
paste, stock. Cook until rice ab- 
sorbs stock, stir frequently. Slice 
livers, mix into rice. Sprinkle top 
with grated cheese, dot with but- 
ter. Cover with lid, let stand a few 
minutes. For 4. 


BASIC RICE PILAF 


You'll find a fast-cooking rice 
recipe on every RIVER BRAND 
and CAROLINA BRAND pack- 
age. As a variation, here’s a basic 
Rice Pilaf recipe to which may be 
added meat, fish, chicken, sea 
food, etc., as desired. 


1 cup uncooked rice—RIVER 
BRAND or CAROLINA rice 





3 tbsp. Stock 
shortening Grated cheese 
1 onion Salt and pepper 


Put shortening in heavy pan, add 
sliced onion; cook briskly 1 min., 
add rice and salt and pepper to 
taste. Cook slowly, stirring, 3 min. 
Cover with stock 1% inch above 
rice; cover with waxed paper, put 
on lid, cook in 375° oven 20 min. 
Remove and stir in little grated 
cheese. Serve with meat, chicken, 
etc. (Lobster used in photo.) For 4. 






ry # \ CAROLINA 

\ BRAND 
King Size 
extra long 
grain rice. 


RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


Eunice, La. * Jonesboro, Ark. 





experience. It has been as though I were in the 
embrace of a stranger. I don’t know Chad, you 
see. He won’t let me know him. Because of the 
way he shuts me out most of the time, all the 
rightness and meaning has gone out of our 
sexual relationship. 

“I’ve never had the feeling, even during my 
pregnancies, that Chad was protective as a 
husband should be, that he cherished me. He 
seemed to be as thrilled by the birth of our first 
child as I was. Yet he didn’t stand by me when 
his mother made trouble at the hospital. I for- 
get the details of that argument, but as I recall 
Lady was determined to name Billy for the 
husband she henpecked into his grave. I pre- 
ferred to name my own baby. To this day, I 
don’t know which name Chad preferred. Ever 
closemouthed, ever the neutral, he declined to 
commit himself. 

““Chad is devoted to our sons, but he gets 
into wrangles with them like another child. 
They do something irritating and he scowls 
and stalks off to nurse his offended dignity in 
private. I hate to bring up my boys without a 
father, but I'd hate them to grow up and be 
like Chad. 

“T have no hope of saving my marriage. In 
my belief, I’ve never had a real marriage or a 
real husband. The only reason I’m here at the 
Institute is that my mother, who insists divorce 
is the last resort, 
begged me to come. 
I’m sure your inter- 
view with Chad will 
be a failure,” Ava 
said to the counselor 
with great positive- 
ness. “Infact, [doubt 
youcanpersuadehim 
to come here. Chad is 
both unwilling and 
unable to speak 
frankly about him- 
self.” 


scription to 


magazine. 


seribers to Curtis magazines change 
their addresses and ask us to send 
the magazines to their new homes. 
We are happy to do this, but equally 


Chad tells 
his side: 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you are moving to a new home, 
the best way to be sure that your sub- 
the 
JOURNAL reaches you promptly is to 
send us the new address at least 30 
days before you move, together with 
the old address label cut from your 


® Each year about 2,300,000 sub- 














































LADIES’ HOME 


me a cup of hot coffee from the nurses’ 
if the evening was warm, there was ap 
lemonade waiting. 

‘I was sure that she would be the 
wife who would cheer for and syp 
ideas. And I was positive I would 
my independence in marriage. Aya 
she shared my love for the dese 
daydreaming, I pictured the two of | 
our lives in my little house—istening| 
and looking at the stars. ) 

“Before we had been married a we 
covered that Ava was as bossy as my 
or my sister. She had been determ 
along that I would take a job in the cit 
did. I came back to my mother, my gj 
family, a job and the old neighborho; 
now thinks it was solely my mothe) 
that we buy our present house; acty, 
joined forces with my mother in urgip| 
buy it. She wanted to get me in toy 

“I’ve never heard of another m 
bride maneuvered him into havi 
lectomy on his honeymoon. She said: 
being practical; it would save m 
perhaps it did. But it spoiled the trip 
made trouble for me by not not 
mother of the operation. When my 
finally got the news she was so upset § 
heart attack. When my mother gets sic 
I think 
fault—my nel 
haywire. I get} 
choked fee} 
can’t seen 
breathe and} 
get a blinding 
ache. | 
“A good m 
Ava’s criticis 
me are valid. ] 
there are ti 
extravagant 
have as thougt 
a money mach 
my basemen 
the best jigsay 
zle I ever mae 


a” opt a? te 


Lapies’ Home 


“T’ve been pushed unhappy when delays occur. Send- neighbor’s dau 
around all my life, ing us the label from your magazine I gave my f 
usually by some will cut in half the time required to record albu } 
woman,” said thirty- place the new address on our lists. hospital for shi 
year-old Chad. A Please send the old label and the I gave my 
big man with nervous new address at least 30 days before picture ca 
hands, his words you move. the postma 
poured forth so fast Something driy 


that he stammered. 
“All my life I’ve 
wanted peace—and I found it only once. 
That was just after I got out of the Army. 
In the Army I was really pushed around—by 
professionals. Rules, regulations, regimenta- 
tion. Do this, do that, and do it on the double! 
When the Army finally sprung me into private 
life, | decided I was really going to have a 
private life. I wasn’t going home to my 
mother, and her rules and regulations. I built 
myself a small house in a growing community 
on the desert. I got up when I pleased, I went 
to bed when I pleased. If I wanted to, I stayed 
up all night listening to my record collection, 
watched the stars fade and the sun come up. 
That was the life! I did air-conditioning instal- 
lation for local builders. I didn’t have too 
many jobs, but I earned almost as much as I 
earn now in the city. 

“Then I met Ava. She is still the only per- 
son in the world with whom I’ve ever felt 
really companionable and easy and close. | 
will never forget our first evening. I had come 
into the city to attend a New Year’s party. 
Ava was wearing a black dress with a lacy- 
doily dingus at the top and a long, full skirt. 
She put me in mind of a smiling, sparkly-eyed 
doll. 

“I am socially difident and a poor dancer, 
but in a few minutes she had me out on the 
floor and we were laughing together. I knew at 
once she was the girl for me. 

“During our courtship she was sweet and 
companionable and so helpful to me. Every 
night in the week she would phone and I 
would drive all the way in from the desert to 
see her. She was kept busy at the hospital, but 
to me Ava’s minutes were worth any other 
girl’s hours. In those days my comfort and my 
wishes rated high with her, and’ even in small 
things. If the evening was cool, Ava fetched 
























to pass al 
possessionst 
When I see the smile on other people’ 
feel repaid. For a few minutes, knowing¢ 
will enjoy things in the same way I’ve 
them, that we will share an identical ple 
I feel friendly and close with people. / 
ward, of course, I feel foolish and 1 
show-off. 

“It is stupid of me to let salesmen ta 
into buying things we don’t need. Bi 
salesmen are friendly. I find myself being 
vinced by their patter, despite the knoy 
that I will regret it later. 

“IT have always wanted to be cordial 
easy with people, but it has been hard fi 
to feel at ease with anybody. Unless I 
exactly the right mood, people, particula} 
a crowd, make me jittery. If I promise to 
Ava to a party, she holds me to the pra 
no matter how I may be feeling. If she an 
mother have one of their wrangles in 
afternoon, I am sure to feel rotten 0 
evening of the party. So I stopped nol 
any invitations. I haven’t been missed. A 
like me adds nothing to a social eh 

“But in our present situation, not a 
faults are mine. I don’t think it would 
Ava to show Lady—my mother—a little 
sideration. And I don’t think it would 
Lady to treat Ava with a little tact. 
constantly advises Ava how to cook, altht 
I’ve repeatedly asked her not to. Regular 
Thanksgiving and Christmas she appears 
instructs Ava how to bake a turkey. It in 
ates Ava and ruins the holiday. 

“One of their worst rows occurred whel 
oldest son was born. I would have been 
to have Billy named for my dad, but I tho 
Ava was entitled to name the baby and I 
my mother so. Still and all, I thought 1 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 202 
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Those mouth watering “picture dishes” 


you see on the food pages are yours 
| automatically 
= with Hotpoint 









: is exciting Shishkebab 
ipe at your Hotpoint dealer's.) 











Here’s the only range that lets you cook food 
every way. it can be cooked—as fast as it can be cooked — 
and does it all automatically! 






For the first time, and only with Hotpoint, do you get fully automatic top-of- 
_ the-range and deep-well cooking . . . even deep-fat frying! New Super-Matic 
_ Controls assure you of perfect cooking temperatures for any recipe—thermo- 
_ statically regulated for absolute accuracy —plus proper clock-controlled cook- 
ing times. What's more, the new “Super 2600” Calrod® surface unit cooks 
_ faster than gas! * 


New Hotpoint deluxe electric range has color-lighted pushbuttons, two auto- 
Of course the Super-Ovens are automatic, too. Praiseworthy chicken, juicy, matic ovens, Rota-Grill, Handi-Raise Broiler, Handi-Over Grill. 


_ meaty spareribs, even shish kebab are yours the self-controlled, self-basting 

~ Rota-Grill way. Or switch to the Handi-Over rack. Barbecue hamburger, lob- 
ster-tails, hot dogs on this same magic revolving unit. At the same time, in 
the other oven, bake biscuits, potatoes, pie! Everything comes out at the same 
time. Nothing burns. Nothing dries out or gets soggy. It’s all automatic. See 
your Hotpoint Dealer for a close-up look at the world’s first and only fully 
automatic range. Your choice of five new decorator colors or classic white. 





*The 2600 watt Calrod® unit tested in Hotpoint Co. laboratories Meat or fowl roasted exactly the way Take it to the table! Custom Cooker 
: brought 2 quarts of water to a boil faster than any gas burner tested. you want it! New Roast-Right ther- and Server is an automatic fry-pan, 
mometer with range-top scale tells too. Use it for any top-range cooking 

Every days a holiday with when meat is cooked to your taste. ... use it as a beautiful server. 


@e 
Ranges « Refrigerators * Automatic Washers * Clothes Dryers * Customline 
Dishwashers « Disposalls® » Water Heaters Food Freezers « Air Conditioners 


Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44 
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Dead on your 
feet ? 


Here’s quick relief! 


When tired aching feet make 
you wish you were dead, your 
evening’s fun is spoiled—even 
before it’s begun. That’s why so 
many smart people never neg- 
lect to rub on Absorbine Jr. at 
the first sign of foot fatigue. 


Famous for bringing fast, 
effective relief from pain at the 
point of application, soothing, 
cooling Absorbine Jr. quickly 
relaxes those tense, throbbing 
muscles. And when feet feel 
better, you feel better! 

Get a long-lasting bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. today—wherever 
drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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SPAS Anvennistd WS 





from every point of view you're loveliest in a 


. . . fo create a heavenly rapport between: 
your figure and the slenderest new 
fashions . . . Soft elastic back with the 
Controleur cut and So-Slim reinforced 
sides pare off inches everywhere. Pink 
satin elastic and that fine ‘‘French”’ 

type nylon elastic. Sizes 27-36. $18.50. 


Smoothie Nylon Marquisétte and Satin 
Elastic Bandeau. $3.50 and $3.95. 


ra all fine stores or wrife: : 2 ee 
The Strouse, Adler Company * New Haven * Connecticut — 
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was entitled to see her first grandson in the 
hospital. At the time Billy was born Lady 
was Visiting in Chicago, but she flew back to 
the coast on receiving my telegram. Ava had 
chosen ‘rooming-in care,’ which meant the 
baby stayed in the room with her and that 
nobody was admitted except me. Lady was 
furious she wasn’t allowed a peek at the new 
baby and that same afternoon flew back to 
Chicago. That same afternoon, Ava suddenly 
decided she was tired of rooming-in care and 
Billy was moved to a crib in the hospital 
nursery. Ava’s mother did get to see her first 
grandson in the hospital. My mother has 
never forgotten it. To this day, Ava declares 
that sudden change of hospital arrangements 
was pure accident, but I’ve always been 
doubtful. Although Ava complains of my 
mother’s fabrications, there are times she 
herself isn’t strictly accurate. 

“Lady shouldn’t have made up a tale about 
Ava’s mother, but I’m still not wholly con- 
vinced of her guilt. During our talk Lady 
flatly denied she’d done 
any gossiping. It was 
her contention that Ava 
had manufactured the 
whole story for the sake 
of treating a fuss. Ava’s 
mother had a third ver- 
sion of what had hap- 
pened. Helen—and I 
wish you’d explain why 
my wife buddies with 
an old girl friend of 
mine—produced a 
fourth version. In the 
midst of the charges, 
countercharges and con- 
tradictions, I got so con- 
fused I didn’t know who 
to believe. When women 


LUC 


serene, 


fiery. 


start disputing among Though sipping soda pop “Tt is now imp 
themselves and the Su- with me, 


preme Court couldn't 
decide where the truth 
lies, I get a feeling of 
complete helplessness. | 
realize I will inevitably 
be pulled into the argu- 
ment and maneuvered 
by somebody into doing 
something I don’t want 
to do. I certainly didn’t 
want to push Ava into 
the bathtub. Lady ad- 
vised me that most wives 
benefited by rough treatment and expected it, 
but I didn’t intend to heed her. After I got 
home, however, a cold, hard note in Ava’s 
voice—it sounded like the clang of iron— 
caused me to lose my head. When a woman 
turns on me, at first I am swept by a feeling of 
boiling rage. Then immediately I feel ashamed 
and sick and have an overwhelming desire to 
run off and hide. 

“T had some rugged combat in the Army— 
I fought at both Tarawa and Okinawa—and 
it may sound ridiculous, but I’d rather face 
combat than a quarreling, arguing woman. 
The fact is I’ve always been afraid of having 
angry females nag and pick at me. Actually, 
the first thing I can recall from childhood is 
sitting with my sister in a stalled automobile, 
while my dad tried to change a tire and my 
mother denounced him for having the punc- 
ture. My sister—Ruth is two years older and 
probably was six or seven at the time—was 
also scolding away at him. I spoke up for my 
dad and both Ruth and my mother hopped 
on me. I can still remember my panic. I tried 
to jump out of the car and get away, but I was 
caught and got a spanking. 

“My sister and my mother, like my wife and 
her mother, like all women of my acquaint- 
ance, are quick on the trigger. Quick-acting, 
quick-thinking, machine-gun talkers. My wife, 
my mother, my sister, my mother-in-law can 
talk rings around me. I take after my dad, 
I’m slow. Not only was I slow as a boy; I was 
sickly. Or so Lady says. I had severe whoop- 
ing cough in the fourth grade—the grade they 
taught phonetics in my school—and I was 
kept at home for a year. I never did catch up 
with my reading. My memory of my boyhood 
Saturdays is of other kids outside playing 
and my mother standing over me with a book 


I could be 





By BARBARA SHOOK CONKLIN 


Lucinda in her first long dress 
Is a different girl entirely; 


Her voice is low, her smile 


Her eyes dream bright and 


Lucinda in an evening gown, 


Is Rebecea in a silken robe, 


Walking by the sea. 


And I who watch adoring her, 
An ordinary crew-cut lad, 


Would give the world if 


Her Lancelot or Galahad. 

















































LADIES’ HOME Jq 


insisting I read from it, when I didy’ 
how to read. 

“My mother always managed to g¢ 
obey her. My sister would rebel, 
couldn’t. The times Ruth would skip 
the dishes I was likely to wash and ) 
dishes and run the vacuum cleaner tq} 
My mother would make me feel so | 
her, or . . . something. | 

“Perhaps I tried extra hard to satij} 
mother because I early realized what a\) 
pointment I was to her and my dad, j 
was in the seventh grade my parents 
a P.T.A. meeting and my teacher told 
wasn’t college material. Both were bad) 
up, though dad attempted to hide it, 
later tests I took in the Army indicate 
my I.Q. was high and in music and 7 
scored exceptionally well. 

“TI seem fated to disappoint those J 
like best to please. Ava thinks I shoul 
more and be more stable in my busitl 
agree. But when my work is criticized } 


| 


| 


| 


else. The only tim 
ever felt I wasag 
was out on the ¢ 
I had no troub) | 
getting up in the 1 
ing. If work was W) 
I practically leapejji 
of bed. I had no tr¢ 

with health—I ¥ 

plagued with head 
choking spells, 
ness—and I hal 
trouble with quam 
women. I was | 


NDA 


for me to keep th 
between my wi 
my mother or to fir 
personal peace. } 
as I dislike to ha 
bring up our 
herself—I’m_ afi 
will boss them 
the way I was bé 
around—I see lit 
of saving my m 
Ava makes me 
pid and like a f 
I don’t want my 
looking at me with her critical, disappo 
eyes. I came to this interview only becaut 
told Ava needed my help. It seems improt 
Ava either needs or will accept help from 
Long ago she stopped listening to any 0 
ideas or accepting any of my advice.| 
knows all the answers herself.’ 


The marriage counselor says: 


“Ava didn’t know all the answers by} 
means. On the contrary, she was as }j 
mixed up and, in some respects, was as & 
tionally juvenile as Chad. Ava lamented 
lack of understanding of her husband with 
perceiving her serious lack of se/f-understé 
ing. Her hardships as a small, fatherless 
had left Ava with a healthy distaste) 
divorce. She loved her sons, knew Chad} 
devoted to them. Nevertheless, she had 
hazy perspective of her ultimate objective 
life that she seemed to be working alm 
deliberately to break up her home. She 
committed her mind and emotions so 
oughly to the feud with her mother-in-la 
by preference she would have discussed 
squabbles with Lady in endless detail 
she had lost sight of almost everything € 
She put far more time and energy into dre 
ing up plots against Chad’s mother than 
put into thinking about Chad or their d 
riorating marriage. It just plain didn’t o¢ 
to Ava that her own attitudes and actit 
her character, might be a factor—an im 
tant factor—in the deterioration. 

“When Chad took refuge from his | 
satisfactions in childish fits of the sulk 
wiser, more patient wife would have 
deavored to overlook the sulking unless 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 205 
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Sugar can 
elp you 
control it! 





| r appetite is 
E ctly related to your 
_y’s need for energy 


| 

| gar supplies energy 

| satisfies appetite taster 
an any other food 


helping to overcome 


vre calories than 
jlficial sweeteners do 


ht control is a lot easier and more likely to 
ermanent when your diet includes sugar. 
know from experience that when you have 
t just before a meal it’s a lot easier to stay 
sfied on smaller portions—to turn down 
nd helpings. 

w research at a leading university has found 
ason why sugar helps to keep your appetite 
sfied on less food —one that makes the “‘Scien- 
Nibble” a key part of newer weight-control 


Low blood sugar level—big appetite 


-body’s most basic need is for energy. Energy 
work, to play, to act...to keep the heart 
ting. This energy comes from sugar in the 
9d stream, which in turn, comes from food. 
he food that raises your blood sugar level the 
est—supplies energy in its most quickly and 
lily used form—is sugar itself. 

‘his requirement for energy is so important, 
_so constant, that nature warns your brain 
your body against shortage: you not only get 
d, you get hungry. 

he practical application of this new knowledge 
he problem of weight control has been to give 


ger that leads to over- 
sing, Sugar can save you 
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Feel guilty’ about 
Yr appetite? 





people a simple, natural way to curb their appe- 
tites. A little snack before a meal raises your blood 
sugar level, helps to keep you from getting ‘“‘too 
hungry to hold back”’ at mealtimes. 


Quick way to curb hunger 


A leading authority on nutrition calls these 
hunger-pacifying snacks ‘“‘Scientific Nibbles.” 
Your “Scientific Nibble’’ should be something 
that you would ordinarily eat at a regular meal 
—such as the grapefruit shown in the picture 
above. Or, it could be a refreshing soft drink 
containing sugar, a cookie, or simply a spoonful 
of sugar in your coffee or tea. This same authority 
suggests a piece of pie in the late afternoon in- 
stead of dessert at the evening meal. Since arti- 
ficial sweeteners, in pills or any other form, supply 
no energy, and have no effect on the blood sugar 
level, they cannot help you to overcome hunger. 


Revive energy—spend your calories 


By making it a part of your regular mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon energy break, your “‘Scientific 
Nibble” also relieves fatigue that slows you down 
to ‘low gear.”’ By helping to keep you operating 








“Scientific Nibbles” —a new way to more effective weight control 


at peak efficiency, sugar helps you use up calories 
instead of storing them up. 


18 CALORIES 


Surprise you that there are only 18 calories 
in a level teaspoonful of sugar? (Some people 
we asked guessed as high as 600.) You’ll nor- 
mally use up as many calories 
as you can get in a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar every 7% minutes! 


All statements in 
this message apply 

to both cane and 
beet sugar and are 
based on nutrition- 
ally accepted \_ 
facts. 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
New York 5, New York 
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Cling Peach Heart and Arrow. 
Use a spoon, gelatin mold or coo 
cutter to form heart shape of 
cottage cheese on salad plate, 
Outline cheese with cling” 

peach slices, then with strip ~ 
of pimiento. Garnish with 
salad greens. Decorate 
with arrow cut from 
green pepper. 






















made with Cling Peaches 
and Cottage Cheese 







Aren’t they delightful fun for Leap Year?—a tender 
heart, pierced with Cupid’s arrow. A wedding bou- 
quet, engaging as can be. A bell to foretell a happy 
golden wedding! Simple combinations, all, of protein- 
rich cottage cheese, garnishes and summer-sweet 
cling peaches from California. Cling peaches make 
the prettiest and tastiest salads—be sure when you 
buy that the can label says “‘clings.”’ 


Cling Peach Advisory Board 















CANNED 






Cling Peach Wedding Bouquet 


Spoon mound of 


Cling Peach Golden Wedding Bell. Spoon cot fl 
cottage cheese onto plate garnished with salad cheese onto plate garnished with salad grép 
greens. Top with drained cling peach half, cut side Arrange cling peach slices on cheese in belllfi! 
down. Arrange flower cluster of red cherries and line, with inner curve of peaches facing inwall}}) 
mint leaves on peach. Shape bouquet bow from a cE top, outward at lower part and bottom. Deed 
thin strip of orange peel. 


FROM CALIFORNIA with cherry clapper and pimiento bow. 
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and could change his mood. Frus- 
»\-had’s obstinate silences and her 
get anything out of him,’ Ava 
ith scenes. The scenes didn’t help 
| at? her husband. Indeed, she suc- 
riving him deeper into himself and 
day from her. Both she and Chad 
t learn how to sense and respond to 
sVellow’s feelings instead of blindly 
the other’s exasperating behavior. 
1 stubbornly refused to disclose the 
Jould leave his office, it was futile 
pay him off with anger and tears 
prolong the unpleasantness. Later 
r conferences, it developed that 
“mingly mysterious reticence on the 
his working hours wasn’t mysteri- 
If he told Ava he was leaving early 


d him with errands to be performed 
home; if she learned he was work- 
she arranged that his additional 
ould come under her direct control. 
bservant acquaintance could have 
hat she was bossy and domineering, 
ouldn’t have believed it. A psycho- 
st taken here at the Institute indi- 
in a random crowd of a hundred 
cluding both men and women, Ava 
k at the top in extreme aggressive- 
e result of this test startled and 
her—like most young women of the 
eneration, Ava admires gentle, fem- 
alities—but it convinced her as no 
d have done. She and I then talked 
past history and she viewed it with 
sight. 
e her marriage to Chad, Ava had 
aged to three other young men and 
ase she had done the original choos- 
most of the subsequent chasing. 
sh Chad covered thousands of miles 
he courtship, her telephone calls 
d his journeys from the desert to the 
) No man whom she had ever at- 
br who had attracted her, Ava finally 
1, had been notable for either stability 
gth. In fact, none of her previous 
s had measured up to Chad in charm, 
, ability. There was a strong like- 
f she divorced Chad that she would 
O marriage with a man of the same 
t less worth while. Once Ava recog- 
is probability, she said she was willing 
we changes in herself to preserve the 
ve. Moreover, she proved her willing- 
d flexibility on the spot. Swallowing 
yde, she telephoned Chad and asked 
come and talk to me in order to help 
e ome of her personality problems. 

id’s speed in appearing at my office 

od evidence that he wanted to hold his 
| together. From the first, despite Ava’s 








frriage. Otherwise I doubted that her 
i could have prevailed upon her to seek 
When Ava did request assistance, I 
ay she co-operated enthusiastically. We 
over the original attraction that had 
_her and Chad to each other. She 
acknowledged that his boyishness and 
0 be looked after had appealed to her 


ft 
hat, Pete?” I asked. 

e’re ruined,’’ he answered. “All our 
y that I invested, in the factory as well 
the shipping venture, has gone. All of 
le buried his face in his hands. 

aited for him to continue. ““Both specu- 
s have failed,’’ he said, adding bitterly, 
S so sure that if one went down, at least 
her would come up. That’s why I sank 
bit of capital I had. I wanted to work— 
» good for anything or to anybody.”’ 

lat’s nonsense,”’ I said. ““You can work. 
are many things you could do, and I'll 
fou.” IT went and put my arms around 
“Don’t be so miserable, darling. We'll 
1is together.” 

sr said, ““You don’t understand. I’ve 
spending money as I uscd to. I was so 





and that her maternal qualities—her interest 
in his comfort and welfare—must have ap- 
pealed to him. For purely conventional rea- 
sons—‘a man should be strong’—she had 
tossed away personality assets which Chad 
had particularly treasured. On the night she 
followed him into the park and was tempted 
to join him on the bench, Ava was operating 
on Chad’s wave length. When she retreated 
she took a wrong turn in her marriage. Ava 
announced to me her determination to start 
yielding again to her tender feelings toward 
Chad and I knew she could do it. 

“Chad’s major difficulties with his mar- 
riage, his career, the world and himself, of 
course dated back to his boyhood and his 
relationship with his tyrannical mother. A 
child can react to the overdomination of a 
parent with either rebellion or submissiveness. 
Less lucky than his sister who rebelled, Chad 
started off handicapped by the belief that he 
was a disappointing son. It was easy for 
Chad’s mother to make him feel guilty when 
he didn’t obey her. If you have the power to 
make another person feel guilty, it is a psy- 
chological truth that you can get that person 
to do almost anything. 

“In his boyhood Chad obeyed, but acquired 
the habit of dealing with the sometimes in- 
tolerable pressures his mother applied by 
disappearing from the house or by withdraw- 
ing into long spells of sullen silence. He 
learned how to hold his tongue and suppress 
his natural resentment at the injustice that 
was his lot. In this way, without realizing it, 


I would not give a farthing for a man’s 
religion if his dog and cat are not the 
better for it. ROWLAND HILL 


ey 
>: dD: dD ‘Dp Dp Dp 


Chad as a young boy learned how to be a 
‘lone wolf’ and gradually lost the knack of 
making contact with others. He didn’t enjoy 
his role. His wild bursts of generosity clearly 
indicated how intense was his longing to 
share in and reflect the feelings of others, 
make their feelings a part of his own life 
experience. 

“In his manhood Chad was consistently 
repeating behavior patterns established long 
ago in childish skirmishes with his mother. 
Treated unfairly or criticized in business, he 
repressed his feelings, sulked and then with- 
drew from the situation exactly as he had 
done at the age of five when he felt abused 
by his mother. His feelings and reactions 
when he heard a harsh note in Ava’s voice 
duplicated his boyish reaction to the harsh, 
commanding voice of his mother. His fear 
aroused by quarreling, arguing women, his 
sensation of extreme helplessness, was an echo 
of old clashes with a mother and sister teamed 
against him. - 

“With these revelations, Chad suddenly 
thrilled to the hope that he could not only 
salvage his marriage and recapture his lost 
feeling of companionship with Ava, but that 
he might also learn to conquer his emotional 
blocking toward people in general. From the 


WE LOST OUR THRONE 
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sure I was going to be successful. Now I can’t 
even pay my accounts. I’m in debt. I can’t 
even pay for our hotel here.” 

“Yes, you can,”’ I said. “We'll have to sell 
some things, that’s all.” 

“IT know,”’ Peter muttered, “your things, be- 
cause I haven’t much left worth selling. I’ve 
already sold what I could.” 

“What have you sold?” I asked. 

‘““My evening-dress cuff links, the platinum- 
and-diamond ones, and my diamond studs. 
My Yugoslav order—it had diamonds in it. 
My ring.”” 

I wanted to run to him and comfort him. 
His father had left him that ring. The Order 
had been his. father’s, too, and he had prized 
it greatly. And [ understood the anguish and 
the deep humiliation he must have known. 


beginning of our interviews Chad was suffi- 
ciently intuitive to grasp something of the 
nature of his problem. He was aware that 
many of his mother’s illnesses were psy- 
chosomatic and that he was too dependent 
upon her. But he didn’t know how to go about 
escaping from the bondage of habit. 

“It was obvious Ava and Chad lived much 
too close to his mother. The two agreed to 
move elsewhere and did so—at a considerable 
financial sacrifice. In a no-down-payment 
market, they had too much money tied up in 
their home to sell it. They rented the house 
they owned and borrowed enough money to 
float the purchase of another house located a 
long way from the old neighborhood. With 
the move, many of their problems were auto- 
matically eased. 

“Lady was no longer in a position to play 
on Chad’s ready sympathies and summon him 
to her bedside with every minor illness. Billy 
and Bobby ceased to be a constant source of 
dissension. Lady was the sort of grandmother 
who complained that she saw too little of her 
grandsons, but when she saw them com- 
plained she was being used as a baby sitter. 
Ava and Chad’s new home is located in a 
new development populated by new families 
with young children. Ava now trades off 
baby-sitting duties with other young wives 
and everybody is satisfied. She cooks to suit 
herself and Chad; except on special occasions, 
Lady doesn’t drop in to offer unwelcome 
culinary advice. ; 

“Ava also profited by breaking off her as- 
sociation with Helen. Chad’s old girl friend 
was no true friend of hers and, in fact, was 
responsible for a goodly share of the gossip 
and talebearing. 

“The couple’s most important gains, how- 
ever, should be credited to the change in Ava 
which in turn brought about a striking change 
in Chad. When Ava began trusting her in- 
stincts and responding to Chad’s inner needs 
and feelings, she didn’t weaken him. Instead, 
she helped him to become more manly, more 
assured, more mature, Chad carried his new 
assurance into his business and benefited. 
With Ava’s encouragement, ie began to stand 
up for his rights and defend his professional 
opinions. To his surprise and pleasure, his 
fellow workers weren’t angered and alienated, 
but were proud of him. Tentatively Chad 
began to express a little of the cordiality he 
had always felt and he was able to establish 
a few friendships. His extravagant generosity 
then became unnecessary to him and soon 
disappeared. 

“Naturally the change in Chad improved 
his relationship with his small sons; they 
needed and respected a father who behaved 
like an adult. Ava now knows that Chad’s 
nature is and will always be less aggressive 
than her nature, that he is slower than she to 
reach a decision. She does her level best to 
keep a firm rein on her tendency to manage 
and maneuver him. She does her best to 
allow her husband sufficient time to think and 
make his own decisions. For she wants Chad 
to feel, as she now feels, that he is the head 
of the family.” 





Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 


DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


I told him, ‘“‘Well, although you gave them 
to me, the jewels are really yours. There are 
the emeralds and the engagement ring. Both 
must be very valuable. I don’t like wearing 
the emeralds. And, as for the blue diamond, 
you know I have never liked it.” 

The engagement ring was sold. We got 
£3600 for it, less than half of what it had cost. 
The fabulous emeralds were also sold. These 
realized a more substantial sum, $50,000, but 
we learned later that if we had had a greater 
knowledge of their worth we should have been 
able to realize $250,000 for them. 

Meanwhile Peter insisted on reinvesting 
some of the money in one fine emerald neck- 
lace, to replace at least one part of the set. He 








bought the new necklace, and matching ear- | 
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Your family 
will love our 


Lemon Fluff Pie 


—says Marie Girrorp, 
Armour’s Home Economist 
and pastry authority 





It’s the perfect dessert to 
serve after a b-i-g dinner 


—light, airy. zestful! And for added 
good taste, use the wonderful new-type 
Armour Star Lard in the pie crust—it 
keeps the crust flaky-crisp to the very 
last crumb. 





Cat LGRORR CUE: 


1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
4 Cloverbloom Eggs 3 tablespoons water 
4 cup lemon juice — 1 cup sugar 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 


Separate eggs, putting whites into mixing 
bowl and yolks in top of double boiler. 
Beat yolks until thick, add the lemon juice 
and rind, the water and % the sugar. 
Cook over hot water, stirring until thick. 
Remove from hot water. Beat whites until 
fluffy, add remaining sugar and continue 
beating into a soft, fine meringue. Fold 
half the meringue into the warm yolk and 
lemon mixture and, when evenly blended, 
heap into baked pie shell. Make a wreath 
around edge of pie with remaining me- 
ringue and set in 425° F. oven long enough 
to brown the meringue lightly. One 9-inch 
pie or six individual pies. 

This delicious and easy recipe is just 
one of thirty-two pie recipes to 
be found in the new free pie 
booklet of tested recipes from 
Marie Gifford’s kitchen. 





PIE RECIPE BOOKLET FREE! 


This useful booklet, contain- 
ing recipes for fruit, cream, 
custard, chiffon, party and 
meat pies, is one you'll want to add to your 
collection of cook books. 


The booklet also contains Marie Gifford’s 
famous five-minute pie crust recipe, six 
illustrations showing how to mix and roll 
pastry, and eleven hints ranging from how 
to keep juice from boiling over when mak- 
ing fruit pies to how to freeze unbaked pies. 





To get this free pie recipe booklet, write 
to: Marie Gifford, Dept. 156, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
A top from a carton of Star Lard will be 
appreciated, 


Armour Star 


Lard 


The modern new-type 
lard that makes 
flakier crusts 
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Birthplace of Juliette Gordon Low 7 
in Savannah, Georgia, now owned 7 
by the Girl Scouts of the 7 
United States of America. 





Dromedary Presents A New Angel Food Mi 





LADIES’ HOME 144 


Now you can bake Angel Food Cakl 
inspired by a favorite recipe of the} 
Founder of the Girl Scouts 


Inspired by the historic recipe used in the Birthplace of Juliette Gordon Low, 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 


Founder of the 


Angel Food, indeed! Light as a moonbeam, fluffy as 
a summer cloud, white and moist as a fresh snowfall— 
that’s the kind of Angel Food Cake you'll bake with 
Dromedary Early American Angel Food Mix. 

And, as any good cook knows, the secret is in the 
recipe. Dromedary has turned to a favorite recipe used 


in the Birthplace of Juliette Gordon Low, founder 
of the Girl Scouts. The inspiration for this new mix— 
a veritable masterpiece of the baking art—was found 
in an old family cookbook. Result: an Angel Food 
Cake that bakes high and light and with a yummy 
crust and flavor all its own. 





Dromedary is the only Angel Food Mix wrappt 
Glittering Gold Foil to keep it mixing-bowl fres 
Once again, Dromedary makes baking history 
another historic recipe. You, too, can make histor} 
your own table if you bake a Dromedary Angel Fe Fc 


Cake—soon! 


Dromedary received 
the rights to the Angel 
Food recipe used in the 
Juliette Gordon Low 
Birthplace in return for 
its support of the res- 
toration and endow- 
ment of that historic 
home now owned by the 
GirlScoutsof theU.S.A., 
a member organization 
of the National Trustfor 
Historic Preservation. 
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_ at an Cleef’s; a double row of Indian 

sithe stones interspersed with dia- 

You're to keep these,” he told me 
“not only as jewels but also as a 


w I could not envisage ever having 
se emeralds as a security. Never in 
imaginings did I foresee the sad 
desrvate purpose to which, in the end, I 
|b riven to use them. 


Feluary, 1949, we left America to re- 
6 Vance and Switzerland. I argued with 
} it was useless to borrow money, 
ould only increase our worry over 
only thing to do was to sell more 
sessions which had any value. 
ext months I gave him all the jewelry 
d. A solitaire diamond ring which I 
d much more than my engagement 
se he had chosen it for me himself; 
d-and-pearl bracelet; two diamond 
Boucheron; another bracelet of Vic- 
d with eleven diamonds set in it; and 
wer with a sapphire center he had 
e from Cartiers, as well as several 
-diamond-and-pearl earrings—all 
e to him to sell. 
nly the treble row of cultured pearls, 
>meralds, the gold bracelet Amama 
1 to me, and the diamond earrings 
Qugen of England, Aunt Elizabeth, 
to me as a wedding present. 
n never keep the news of such drastic 
es entirely concealed, and soon 
demanded to know all about them. 
ted, she was aghast when I told her. 
d not at first believe that Peter had 
nuch money. “But have you taken 
your senses?’’ she demanded. “You 
me that he put a// his capital into 
emes. You must have lost thousands 
sands of pounds! What a pair of im- 
have on my hands.”’ 
aven’t got us on your hands,”’ I re- 
arily. I knew how critical, upset and 
dus my mother would be when she 
ed the full depths of our plight, and 
eaded. ; 
yes, I have got you on my hands,” 
retorted. ““Where do you suppose 
going to live? You'll have to come to 
or the summer. And we’ll have to think 
ways of managing. You should have 
id me long before this.”’ 
15 then May, and we received a surpris- 
Wssage from Peter’s mother, Queen 
he had been ill, and was recuperating 
ing home in Zurich, and wished that 
id go to see her. This we did, and I 
ed wretchedly whether she, too, had 
cf our disasters. Tf she did know of our 
{ tances, she made no mention of them 
\ was very amiable. It was’ the first 
% I had had ae her for three years. 


/ 


had got a job, and one which inter- 
n very much. The United States had 
iim to undertake some work in an ad- 
apacity, and for this they would pay 
200 a month. 
rc never clearly defined the nature of his 
O me, nor did I expect him to do so. I 
ntent that it held his interest, and that 
‘owledge of diplomacy and _ politics 
at last, be put to some use. 
so encouraged that I ventured, “‘Pete, 
orks out well, couldn’t we start looking 
ttle house? It would save money, and it 
be much better for the baby.” 
he said flatly, “I’m going to America. 
to make enough money so that I will 
again have to worry about keeping you 
exander in comfort. But I must go to 
ca. Or do you want to stay behind?” 
question shocked me. Peter and I had 
willingly been separated. ““Of course I 
want to be left behind,”’ I cried. “You 
Vd hate it. ’'m coming with you.” 
‘the third time, we sailed for New York, 
cember, 1949. Normally Peter and I 
| have had fun on such a voyage, but 
when I talked to him, he listened politely, 
ig little comment. What was the matter 
im? 
yulsively I said, “‘Pete, I really am look- 
rward to being in America again. And 


I’m sorry if I’ve kept on too much about a 
house.” 

Peter just looked at me. ‘“‘You’ll have a 
house, Sandra,’’ he said, ‘‘but I may not be 
there to share it with you.”’ 

I gazed at him, stupefied. ““What do you 
mean?” 

Peter looked away, embarrassed. 

I forced the answer, the one I dreaded. ‘Is 
there—are you in love with someone else?” 

He bit his lip. Finally, as though the words 
were jerked out of him, he said, “I don’t 
know. I don’t know whether it’s love, or 
whether it’s infatuation. But that has nothing 
to do with it. I don’t know where I’m going, 
or what I’m going to do.” Then he flung out, 
“Sandra, why can’t anyone ever leave me 
alone? I'll see that you have a home, but I 
want some freedom for a while, some—some 
breathing space in which to think and to act 
for myself. Don’t ask me any more questions.” 


Mi y whole world had been shattered by 
Peter’s words. But though I lay awake 
through all the hours of the night, trying to 
understand them, I could not believe them, 
and I could not accept them. 

Shock had swept me into a torrent of tears 
at first. Then I could not cry. I could only wait 
for this fiendish nightmare to end. Hour by 
hour I found myself waiting for some word or 
gesture from Peter to tell me that it was all 
over, that he had not meant it. There was none. 

Then came the terrible clawing suspicions. I 
had disregarded all else of the abrupt, half- 
defined expianation he had tried to make—the 
need for “breathing space’-—I could think 
only of another woman in his life. 

Who was this girl? I tried to remember every 
attractive woman we had met, but I had to dis- 
miss each one. Then I thought of the recent 
mail from America. Had all those letters been 
purely business letters, or had some been love 
letters? 

With some attempt at calmness, I asked him 
who was this girl. When had he met her? Why 
did she attract him? 

He would not give me answers to my ques- 
tions, but he admitted that she was American. 

Then I could not stop myself. The questions 
came tumbling. Had I made him unhappy? 
Was he tired of me? What had I done? 

Peter was neither defensive nor antagonistic. 
“It is simply something that has happened,” 
he said. “I don’t want it this way, but it has 
happened.” 


For the third time we sailed into New York 
harbor. I smiled brightly into the news 
cameras. “It’s fun to be back here for Christ- 
mas,” I said. 

Somewhere Ce ont that jagged line of sky- 
scrapers was a woman with whom my hus- 
band thought he was in love. This unknown 
woman began to dominate all my thoughts, 
and in all fairness I must now recognize that 
because of this I became intolerable to Peter. 

Either I was so suspicious that I could not 
believe anything he told me, or else I was 


a 


DIWE HIRSCH 


"He’s passed his crisis. Keep him absolutely quiet and get ready to go into yours.’ 





wildly extravagant, buying new clothes in an 
effort to make him find me more attractive. 

At first my behavior genuinely bewildered 
him. Then, one day, he thoroughly lost his 
temper with me. At this I unleashed all my ex- 
aggerated suspicions and fears in a torrent of 
despair. 

““You’ve never mentioned her again since 
we arrived, but I know youre seeing her,” I 
accused him. 

Peter answered briefly, “Since I’m sus- 
pected of doing all these things, I might as 
well do some of them, if that’s the way you 
feel,” and he walked out of the room. I knew 
then that my incessant fear had driven him to 
someone else. 

There is an old French proverb which says, 
“If you paint the devil on the walls, he will ap- 
pear to you in person’’—and_I had done just 
that. 

Now what could I do? Useless to tell 
Peter how much I loved him. He knew that, 
and, at this moment, he resented it. Useless to 
threaten him—I had no threats to make. 
Useless to cry and make scenes in front of 
him. As I saw it, the only thing for me to do 
was to go away. 

So, in February, 1950, I asked if he had 
enough money to send me and nanny and 
Bia-bia back to France. 

I could only stare at him when he said, 
“Yes, of course. But I shall be returning my- 
self in March. Do you wish to go ahead by 
yourself?” 

TI nodded my head, violently, afraid to speak 
lest I should cry again. Finally I managed to 
say, “Will you meet me in Paris?” and Peter 
answered gently: 

“Yes, Sandra, I shall meet you in Paris.” 
Then he added, ‘‘My dear, I am sorry about 
all this. I can’t help the way I feel at the mo- 
ment. If we start going into explanations we 
shall only start to quarrel again.” 

I nodded. “I think I understand some of 
it,” I said slowly. 

He could not very well have said to me at 
that moment that our interests were worlds 
apart, yet I knew it was true. 

I wanted to tie him down to a home, a 
family, with no thoughts of politics and lost 
thrones. He wanted to be free, longed to be 
involved in politics, yearned to start fresh 
gambles to overthrow Tito and to return to 
his country. 

I loathed this other woman in his life, this 
woman I had never seen, but now I could 
recognize that she was only a temporary es- 
cape for him, someone who made no demands 
on him as I did. 

Fundamentally she made no difference; 
other wives had easily overcome a passing in- 
fatuation in their husbands’ lives, and so 
could I. Already I had begun to realize that it 
was not a woman who could take my husband 
from me, but a crown, and a crown that was 
perpetually beyond his reach. 


With nanny and the baby I endured one of 
the worst crossings the Queen Mary had ever 
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made in February of 1950. I had two weeks in 
which to make some plans. Two weeks in 
which to decide what to do before Peter came 
to Paris. Despite all his talk of “‘freedom’’ and 
his new reluctance to commit himself to any- 
thing, Peter and I had never been so happy as 
when we had had a house of our own. If I pre- 
pared a home for him, surely that would help’ 
us. I would save money, it would make him 
feel that he belonged somewhere, it would be 
wonderful for the baby, and it would solace 
me. I started house hunting. 

At last I found a reasonably sized house in 
Rue Boileau. It was not to be vacant until the 
autumn, so I booked it for October fifth for a 
year. I had no idea what Peter’s plans would 
be, but I knew that he did not have to remain 
in America, and would be in Europe. He had 
told me that. And Europe, to Peter, inevitably 
meant Switzerland or Paris. 

Two days later Peter arrived. He was re- 
strained, a little quiet, but cheerful. Neither of 
us mentioned the last fortnight he had spent 
in New York. I had managed to assemble a 
little poise, some calmness, and I greeted him 
almost as though nothing had happened. 

““Almost’’—because, normally, I would 
have hurled myself into his arms and been 
sure that I was welcome. Now IJ had some in- 
stinct that if I became too demonstrative he 
would shy away from me. 

I was literally frightened when I told him I 
had taken a house. But, to my relief, he took 
the announcement without any comment, ex- 
cept to ask if I was satisfied with it. 

“T was afraid you would not think of it asa 
home, but as another fetter I was putting upon 
you,” I said shyly. 

“No, Sandra,’’ said Peter. “It’s right that 
you should have a home.”’ 

“You’’—my heart caught. at the word. 
“But you’re coming to live in it, Pete,’’ I cried 
in spite of myself. “I don’t want a home unless 
you'll be there.”’ 


But J had gone too far again. Peter answered 
wearily, “Yes, yes. Pll be there. But I have 
much traveling to do. I can’t predict where VIl 
be, or what I’ll be doing, from week to week. I 
have work to do.” 

He then told me he would be unable to be 
with me much during the summer. “You had 
better go to Venice,” he suggested. 

“But what about Bia-bia?’’ I asked. “It’s so 
crowded in that small house with nanny. 
There really isn’t room for all of us.”’ 

“T have decided about Alexander,” said 
Peter. “I want him to spend the summer in 
England. I’ve discussed this with nanny. She 
can take him to some relatives of hers in the 
north. An English summer will do him good. 
It’s too hot for him in Venice.” 

“But I'll miss him so, Pete,’’ I stammered. 

Peter said, “It will be better for him, and 
better for you. It’s all arranged.’’ Alexander 
went to England. Peter went to Spain. I went 
to Venice. 

Mummie was away for a while, and in 
Venice, with no one to talk to, and no solace 
anywhere, I commenced, | think, to go a little 
crazed. Our Eden Garden, as it is called, is a 
very lovely place. But lovely places can hurt 
one unbearably when one is unhappy, and 
Venice, more than anywhere, could tear at 
my heart. 

Tomorrow I shall feel better, 1 assured my- 
self. It’s just because it is the first day here, and 
I'm tired. 

I tried to occupy myself in the garden. I 
tried to read. I went along the canal in the gon- 
dola. I thought I would go swimming. All was 
useless. I could not free myself from my 
swamping loneliness and misery. 

If I went out and met people, even by- 
passers in the street, I wanted to run away and 
cry. I knew now that all my life, and all the 
world, was only empty desolation for me 
without Peter. He was my home, and my 
peace. Without him there was none. 

A cable arrived: ‘“‘Will contact you soon. 
Peter.”’ It was sent from Spain. But he didn’t 
contact me. 

He cabled again, spasmodically, from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. Then another cable 
came. This time it was sent from America. 

By now the little house had become a cage, 
the sky a blue bar relentlessly pinning me 
down, and nowhere did there seem to be 
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enough air to breathe. Food choked me. And 
all the time defeat and helplessness were 
clamant in my ears; / can’t go on. 

Oh, I knew the pattern of it all. I had been 
too lonely and insecure as a child. | had been 
too strongly forced to adapt myself to board- 
ing school, and then to the brittle sophisticated 
worlds of the titled and the rich. 

So, when I fell in love I had so much affec- 
tion to give that doubtless I loved Peter too 
well, not only for my good but for his also. To 
me he represented everything. He was not just 
my husband, he was my happiness, and all my 
dreams and my ideals. Perhaps because of this 
I had been too dependent on him. Perhaps I 
had almost smothered him with affection. But 
I could not help it. That was the way in which 
| loved him. 

And now it seemed he did not want me. And 
I could not face life alone. I did not want to 
live any more. 


Three weeks later, when I recovered con- 
sciousness, and some degree of normality, I 
found mummie sitting by my bed. I had, she 
told me, been very ill. Italia had found me, un- 
conscious, on the floor of my bedroom. 

She had called doctors and sent for mum- 
mie. | had pneumonia, a serious kidney infec- 
tion, and I had been delirious most of the time. 

It was early autumn when the doctors sent 
me to Switzerland for two weeks, and then 
said I could go where I chose. 

Autumn, and I had booked the house in 
Rue Boileau for October. Peter was back in 
Europe. I had word from him that he would 
Meet me in Paris at the Ritz Hotel. He had not 
forgotten his promise to 
move into the house, then. 

Mummie came with me 
to Paris, and stayed at the 
Plaza. I met Peter at the 
Ritz as he had appointed. 

His friendly but distinct 
bow, as he came into the 
sitting room of the apart- 
ment, prevented me from 
running to him. But I held 
out my arms to him. He kissed me awkwardly, 
and said, ““You are completely recovered?” 

I nodded. Now he was here. It was enough. 

‘“‘Sandra,”’ he said rapidly, “there are some 
things which I must attend to immediately. I 
have to go to Germany at once. I did not 
know this would be so. Will you move into the 
house, and I will join you there. I shall arrive 
in time for dinner on Thursday.” 

So I moved in. It was cheerless moving by 
myself, but on Thursday Peter was coming. I 
kept repeating this to myself. He was coming. 
Despite all my fears, he was coming. 

I began to prepare the house. It was de- 
tached and had a wall around it, bounding a 
minute garden. Downstairs were two unheated 
summer rooms, then a small sitting room and 
the dining room, whose windows gave onto 
the garden. On the first floor was a big bed- 
room and a suite which I decided should be 
ours. Above this were three more rooms and a 
bathroom which I planned to make into nur- 
sery apartments for nanny and Bia-bia. With 
so much work the days till Thursday flew. 


O. that day I took great care with the din- 
ing room, which was fairly large and quite at- 
tractive. At one end a long mirror reflected the 
whole length of the long mahogany dining’ 
table. I had this set with lace mats, putting low 
bowls of flowers in the center, clustered around 
the base of the candles. Once before a dining 
table had been set like this, in the white cottage 
at Sunninghill on the evening of our wedding 
day. 

With me, in the house, were a cook, a French 
butler, and the maid who had been with 
mummie and me ever since I was a child, 
MacDoodle. 

I wanted to look attractive. I wanted the 
house to look attractive. I wanted the meal 
to be superb. At last we had a home, and I 
needed Peter to like it and want it as much as I 
did. I changed into a light flowery frock, and 
arranged my hair at least ten times, counting 
the minutes till it should be dinnertime and he 
should arrive. 

Then I lit the candles and waited. 

Every time I heard a car I ran into the big 
hall, my heart pounding. Soon I opened the 


I don’t do the best I know 
how, but | do the best | 
JOSEPH NELSON 


Backwoods Teacher as 
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door each time lest Peter should y 
right house. But none of the cars ¢ 

After an hour the butler appr 
hesitantly. Should they try to kee 
hot, or should they serve mine? [t¢ 
delay serving it. 

The candles were dripping a lit 
them out, the moment I’ve done so, ps) 
I told myself. I blew them out, but} pit’ 
arrive. alt 

I heard another car. Quickly litt)yp 
and ran into the hall. The car had |i 
ran to the front door, and opened ! is 
of the garden wall. The car had stop| ie 
the next house. When one of tHien® 
spluttered, hissed and died out, I raipia! 
butler. “You may leave the meal qs 
bed,” I told the drowsy man. _| Ba’ 

I went to the telephone and calipi' 
mie. “Peter has not come,” I said, |Mpli 

She spoke of delays in planes, t)ji 
why didn’t I telephone the airport) fi 
know where he was coming fronjjp: 
dully. “Pll just have to wait.” 

I waited for three days in the hous, 
ing to leave the telephone. On the t} 
read in the newspapers that K 
Yugoslavia had arrived in America, 
O, the second morning after thal 
maid brought me a letter. It ap 
some official document. I stared af} 
typewritten pages in disbelief an { 
They informed me that Peter was taki 
to make our son a ward in chancery, 

Blindly, I knew I was in dangei 
my child and my husband taken fro: 
that this was 
doing. 

A man might ¢ 
could fall out o 
could be besiege 
sessed by what hi 
personal f@ 
could react vic 
many conflicting 
stances, but I did1 
his whole nature ¢ 
I knew my husband as well as I love 
was a mass of contradictions. But s¢ 
in him, I was sure, were basically 
his loyalty and his love for his so 
hatred of cruelty and injustice. 

I could no longer disguise from m 
in the past year Peter had been both 
unjust. But, even if he could act in th 
toward me, it was not understandab 
should carry this behavior to affect A 

And I knew that if he were in full p 
of his own will power, and able ton 
own decisions, he would never, never! 
thing to separate our child from me 
thing, someone was influencing him f@ 
like this. 

I looked again at the grotesque do 
implying that my child should be takt 
me—and I went to find a lawyer. | 

I did not understand all the com} 
legal procedure he explained to me, 
content to know that this action of Pé 
make Bia-bia a ward in chancery ¢ 
broken, and that the law would safegu 
return of my son to me. 

Only a few days later I crossed the ¢ 
and met Bia-bia at Folkestone. Thank’ 
was too young either to know or te 
stand any of the tugging complex force 
had been trying to separate us. He 
little boy, very glad to be with his m 
again. And he accepted as his right 
mie’s delirious happiness at having hil 
her. ; 

The house in Rue Boileau seemed to 
a home, with Bia-bia and nanny thef 
when my lively energetic five-year-old 
manded, “‘When’s daddy coming 
play with me?” I made him a promisé 
sure would come true. “If you’re a goot 
I told him, *‘I expect daddy will be here 
Christmas.” 

It was so. Peter came home in Noy 

Rightly or wrongly, I had decided 1 
was a sick man. He looked thin and unw 
had taken to wearing glasses. His mant 
speech were quick and nervous. 

At first I did not question him. Bu 
after a few days, when he seemed to b 
relaxed and at ease, I knew I must talk1 
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4° I began, “there are a lot of things 
.> to discuss, whether you like them or 

















































>| of explanation again?” 

nodded. ““Go ahead and say all you 
say. But even before you start, I want 
know that for some of the things that 
jped I’m sorry; for the others’’—he gave 
ttle smile—‘‘well, those are the things 
greeing to quarrel about.” 

} tried to tell him how I thought he had 
“bw, though I couldn’t help it, | seemed 
to be too possessive, and too anxious 





myself flush as I went on: “I can even 
nyself begin to understand a little about 
/ her woman.” 
*at’s over,” Peter interrupted shortly. 
‘(his one of the things I’m sorry about. But 
‘“iPany use telling you, it’s probably not 
.ou suspected and certainly not as seri- 
you imagined. That wasn’t why I 
d to be on my own.” 
},” I said. “TI realized that—finally. But 
st don’t seem to have any idea of what 
) doing to me. You seem even to have for- 
§ that I am your wife, and I do have a 
‘0 expect to share your life, and a home 
rou.” 
yu’ve every right, Sandra, said Peter. + 
alf the trouble is that you don’t want 
re my life as / want to live it. Only as you 
‘me to live it. When I lost my throne I 
> cease to be a king, not to myself, and 
) thousands of Yugoslavs—but I ceased 
one as far as you were concerned.” 
, you didn’t,” I began to protest, but 
jsilenced me. 
on’t argue about it, Sandra,” he said. “At 
you were sweet. But you became de- 
jned to make me forget I was a king. You 
sd me to be some sort of country gentle- 
with nothing to do but play the role of 
h squire, potter about in my garden, and 
s be at home. I wanted excitement, ac- 
, work. I wanted to do something, any- 
i to restore my throne and democracy to 
eople. I still do. I can’t think about any- 
% else. You don’t want me to be a king, 
*m determined to be one. That’s the real 
ence between us now, isn’t it?” 
ook my head helplessly. “I don’t know,” 
id. “You're putting it too strongly. Of 
se you're a king, but I’m only trying to 
the practical attitude. You’re spending all 
money on these schemes, underground 
‘ements—what for? It seems to me that 
wre wasting your life on something that’s 
U: without purpose now. To me it just 


i n’t make sense. 
- 


”° 


er ie to his feet. ““Look,” he said 
#mently, “while you’re my wife it’s got 
nake sense to you. Either you accept the 
that I shall spend my life as I want, look- 
7 or any way of returning to Yugoslavia, 
sulting with my politicians, going where I 
t without your taunts and objections, or 
we shall have to go our separate ways.” 
Je stopped suddenly, putting out his hand 
he. “I don’t want to do that,”’ he said. “I’ve 
ed it. It was dreadful when I got the cables 
“ng me you'd been so ill.” 

Why didn’t you come to me then?” 

J didn’t get the cables for some time,” he 
1. Though he would not admit it, I knew 
y had been “‘delayed”’ deliberately, and that 
‘nad been urged to stay away om me. 






















/ he would never hare returned to me, and 
t was really all | wanted to know. 

' held on to his hand tightly. ‘“We’ve both 
‘en some pretty hard knocks,” I said. “Ill 
‘not to resent the money you spend on your 
itics, and I’ll try to understand the way you 
I, if youll meet me halfway and try too.” 
‘‘Let’s start again,’ I said) to him, and 
did. 

In the new year of 1951 Peter was returning 
America to work, but this time Alexander 
d I were going with him. We were not going 
a hotel. We had rented an apartment in New 
ork in advance. 


I had been a housewife in New York for 
ree days, and I was totally worn out! I lay on 





the floor to relax, staring mournfully at the 
black curtains patterned with violent red and 
green leaves surrounding the apartment. 
Firmly I told myself that now I was really be- 
ing a wife and a mother. “‘It’s real,” I said out 
loud and disbelievingly. 

The door switch buzzed. Wearily I struggled 
up to answer it. A little man with a terrifying 
expression said laconically, ““You been stop- 
ping up the plumbing?” 

Seventy-two whole hours of experience as a 
New York housewife had taught me to expect 
anything. I was proud of the poise with which 
I answered this peculiar question. “‘Good 
afternoon,” I said warmly. 


The little man’s expression didn’t change. 
He repeated, “You been stopping up the 
plumbing?” 

We stared at each other stolidly. **Er— 
do anything for you?” 

“Lady,” said the little man patiently, “shave 
you been stopping up the plumbing?” He 
looked at my blank face. ‘“‘What’ve you been 
putting down the toilet?’’ he asked. 

Realization dawned. “Oh, that! It—oh, | 
oh—the luncheon,” I admitted guiltily. 

“Yeah.” It was a comment, no more. “And 
before that?” 

I said, “Oh, yes, most of the stew I burned 
yesterday, and a bit of the breakfast.” 


can | 
I] inquired hopefully. 












MY, WHAT AN APPETITE! NOW 
YOU'RE A MATCH FOR OLD MAN WINTER! 
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| FEEL A LOT BETTER WHEN 
| GIVE THEM HOT ‘CREAM OF WHEAT” 
ON DAYS LIKE THIS! 
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*“Any matches?” he asked. ““Tea leaves? 
Like to have a look in the bathroom. The 
plumbing in the whole block has gone. Looks 
like the trouble starts right here.” 

Silently I led him to the bathroom. Forty 
minutes and much banging and gurgling later, 
he emerged. “‘Lady,” he said quietly, “you got 
a garbage can. You'd do me and all iis other 
folks a real favor if you’d use it.” And he 
went. 

I padded back to my piece of floor, lay down 
again, and began to review the past three crazy 
days. 

It had all begun at an elegant dinner party 
in Paris. We were dining with the Count and 





# yey! BROWN SUGAR TASTES 
GREAT ON'CREAM OF WHEAT!” 










QUICK TO FIX! 
COOKS IN 5 
MINUTES! 


Contains: 
Protective 
Vitamin Bl, 
Riboflavin, 
Iron, Calcium, 
Phosphorus, 
Niacin. 


GUARD YOUR FAMILY WITH 
HOT ‘CREAM OF WHEAT’! 
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Countess de Chambrun. René Chambrun, a 
descendant of Lafayette, is a lawyer, and his 
wife is a daughter of the late onetime French 
Premier, Pierre Laval. Both are good friends 
of ours. 

This evening they had some Americans as 
their guests who listened to our hopes of find- 
ing a New York apartment when we returned 
to America. They offered to put us in touch 
with someone who had a flat. The address was 
on East 57th Street, near the East River. We 
rented it without seeing it. 

On the outward voyage we made many do- 
mesticated plans. We had Nanny Lunn, Bia- 
bia and my maid, MacDoodle, with us. We 
blandly assumed we could pay our staff and 
live on $1200 a month. The rent of the apart- 
ment was $450 a month, and with the remain- 
ing $750 we were going to manage very com- 
fortably—we thought. 

We had not yet met the apartment. We took 
a cab to an enormous skyscraper block, 
traveled up in an elevator, and arrived before a 
small front door. 

Once inside that door, I practically had a fit. 
Everything was made of either glass or imita- 
tion ebony, and all the windows were hung 
with these gibbering, dazzling curtains. The 
living room was “‘divided’’ from the built-in 
cocktail bar by a circular sofa, uphoistered in 
white. This appeared to be the only thing on 
which one could sit. In place of chairs were 
large numbers of the most bizarre cushions. 

There were two minute rabbit hutches of 
bedrooms and two even smaller matching 
bathrooms. The kitchen was so tiny that one 
person overcrowded it. That was the $450-a- 
month apartment—all of it. 

“What are we going to. do?”’ I asked Peter, 
aghast. ““Where are we going to put every- 
thing—and everybody?” 

Peter didn’t know either. We had already 
signed the lease. 

He got on the telephone and managed to 
get rooms for Bia-bia and nanny in the 
Carlyle Hotel. MacDoodle we accommodated 
in a one-room service flatlet in a nearby block. 
Then we went out to lunch. 

We trudged back after our meal while Peter 
held forth on the horrors of modern furnish- 
ing. “Did you notice those sad white wool rugs 
that have gone a pale gray?” he asked. I 
hadn’t, but I lamented in turn over an equally 
pale-gray-meant-to-be-white fur pouf in my 
bedroom. 

“T’Il show you the rugs,” said Peter purpose- 
fully as he opened the door again. He strode 
forward. ‘“‘This,’’ he said, putting an angry 
foot upon it. 

_ There was a slither, a flash of legs in the air, 
and crr-aashhh—Peter was on the floor. That 
rug had slipped under him. 

This was too much, and I began to laugh 
helplessly. But Peter didn’t join in. He looked 
white, and he lay quite still. MacDoodle 
started to squawk, Bia-bia started to cry, 
Peter started to groan. I ran to him. 

Somehow in the commotion we got hold of 
a dector who found that Peter had broken his 
right arm. 


This was indeed a good start to our first 
American home. By evening the baby and 
nanny were in the hotel, MacDoodle was a 
block away, and Peter was propped up in bed 
with a useless right arm. 

“We'll start getting everything sorted out in 
the morning, sweetie,” I promised him, and 
I fell into our pale blue bed, in our pale blue 
room, and went sound asleep. 

That didn’t last long. I awoke with the most 
terrible nightmare. 

“We're being bombed,” 
frantically. 

He slept on. Dazedly I realized that we 
couldn't be being bombed. This was New 
York. But it was still dark, and what was that 
terrible noise? Chown-chown-chown 
pom! chown-chown-chown pom! 

I fumbled for my watch. It was six A.M. 
Chown-chown-chown pom! The dreadful 
sounds seemed to be coming from the living 
room. I stumbled out there, and opened a 
window. I gazed down. The front of the apart- 
ment gave onto a brewery. These brewers 
evidently believed in going to work early. The 
noise and the smell they made were in full 
blast. I shut the window. 


I yelled at Peter 


I made some coffee and tried to think of 
what could happen today that might possibly 
be pleasant. Ah yes, the cook was coming. 
That would be a relief. By the evening the 
cook was gone. 

Peter decided we should have a stew for 
dinner, since we were both hungry. He couldn’t 
do anything because of his damaged arm, so 
he supervised while I prepared the first meal 
I had ever made in my life. 

It seemed to take ages, but finally we had 
simmering what appeared to be a nice savory 
concoction. It was then, while poor Pete’s back 
was turned, that I had my inspiration. The 
stew seemed very similar to minestrone to me— 
the finishing perfection would be a little grated 
cheese. Carefully I added it. When we came 
to serve the stew there was a solid glutinous 
mess, burned and stuck to the bottom of the 
saucepan. That was the stew I had put down 
the toilet. 


Next morning I burned the breakfast. That 
went down the toilet too. And what on earth 
were we going to have for lunch? 

“Go out and buy some steaks,” 
gested. 

But I wouldn’t go. “‘I’d be terrified,” I told 
him. ‘‘I’ve never been in a food shop in my 
life. I wouldn’t know what to ask for.” 

“Steak, just ask for steak,”’ said Peter kindly. 

“You go,’’ I begged. 

So he went and came back with two steaks, 
which I put in a very hot oven. When I came 
to serve them they’d disappeared. There were 
some cindery-looking objects in the pan. That 
was all. We put them down the toilet, and 
went out to lunch. 

And now, | thought sadly, J can’t even con- 
sign my cooking to that oblivion because the 
little man will scold me for blocking up the 
plumbing. | was not being a success. 

I scrambled to my feet. ‘“Pete,’’ I said with 
great enthusiasm, ‘‘tomorrow we're going to 
buy a cookery book.” 

“That,” said Peter guardedly, “will be a 
splendid idea. We might then have something 
other than tea, coffee and canned beans to eat. 
Meanwhile, if I stand over you, do you think 
we could manage to boil some eggs? ’m 
hungry.” He said it so plaintively that we both 
began to laugh. 

Oh it was absurd, ridiculous. We were both 
so stupid and impractical. We had not the re- 
motest idea how to live and look after our- 
selves without money, and without servants. 
We were ignorant, we mismanaged every- 
thing, and all our efforts at economy seemed 
to cost us twice as much as if we’d been extrav- 
agant in the first place. 

Here we were in this ultramodern flat which 
was much too expensive, and much too small, 
paying for the baby and the nanny to live 
comfortably in a hotel, and for MacDoodle to 
live in a service flat, while we fell over every- 
thing, burned all the food and endured the 
constant barrage of that monstrous brewery 
thundering and rumbling in our ears all day. 

Yet I was happy, and so was Pete. 

“We'll learn,” I said cheerfully, but oh, 
how much there was to learn. It seemed I had 
to start from beyond the beginning. 

Nevertheless, I progressed with my efforts 
to become a housewife. The flat was at least 
in some sort of order. After many hot and 
disheveled hours in that miniature inferno 
called “kitchen,” I could now grill and roast 
meat without burning it, I could cook eggs in 
four different ways, produce a very creditable 
chocolate mousse and make delicious zaba- 
glione, despite the fact that I had made knock- 
out drops of it the first time, by using rum 
instead of Marsala. 

For quite a while we lived exclusively on 
grilled meat, mousse and zabaglione and fruit. 
I was too busy to learn any new recipes. I was 
teaching myself how to do the laundry. 

Unfortunately, Peter was now too pleased 
with my progress as a cook, and insisted on 
asking friends to the apartment. I started pre- 
paring for this at six A.M., when the brewery 
awakened me as usual. 

First I had to shave Peter, because his right 
arm was still in a sling, and then help him to 
bathe and dress. I cleaned the apartment. I 
went out to shop, met nanny and Bia-Bia for 
an hour, as I always did, got into my working 
outfit, and began to cook. 


Peter sug- 


Twice, during the cooking, I had to send 
Peter down to the delicatessen for further 
supplies. By the time the guests arrived Peter 
had to entertain them and to serve the meal. I 
was dizzy and so exhausted that all I could do 
was to go to bed—and the guests brought their 
coffee into my bedroom after they had eaten. 
I couldn’t touch a thing. 

But it wasn’t solely that I was just inept. The 
kidney infection which I had contracted the 
previous summer was bothering me again, and 
the doctor came to see me each day. That com- 
plaint, and my total inexperience of house- 
work, had combined to exhaust me. 

Summer was just beginning in New York, 
and the doctor prescribed a rest for me. I took 
him at his word. One day, when absolutely 
everything had gone wrong, I went on strike. 

I stayed in bed and told Peter that he had to 
get a cab, go to the Carlyle Hotel, order a 
superb meal of all the things I hadn’t had for 
so long, wait while it was prepared, and bring 
it back.to me in the cab. He gazed at me in 
amazement. Then, like a lamb, he went, and 
came back with everything I had asked for. 
The memory of that dinner fortified me for 
weeks. It was better than any state banquet I 
had ever attended. 





‘‘Chronic disease 
is everyone’s problem — 
and no one’s 
clear responsibility.’’ 
| 
| 


© The National Health Council 
estimates that one in every six per- 
sons in the United States suffers 
from heart disease, cancer, arthri- 
tis, mental illness or some other 
form of chronic disease—and the 
number is growing rapidly. Chronic 
disease is already the nation’s ma- 
jor health problem; many—per- 
haps most—of us will find our 
lives disrupted by the “daily dis- 
aster” of long-term illness. 
The best hope against this rising 
tide is co-operative action. The 
National Health Forum, to be held 
in New York during March, hopes | 
to increase individual awareness of 
the problem and to stress the ne- 
cessity for community action: to 
improve facilities for early detec- | 
tion, early treatment and rehabili- 
tation; to provide community serv- 
ices requisite to adequate home 
care; and to provide retraining and 
opportunity for re-employment to 
the handicapped. 





I had been so occupied with working, and 
really struggling to learn how to run a home, 
that I had had no time in which to think much 
about this new side of the world in which 
Peter and I must now learn to live. 

But one week, when he had to go to Wash- 
ington on business, he suggested I should go 
with him for a rest. I stayed in bed most of the 
time, and completely gave myself up to what 
was now the utter luxury of being waited upon. 
And then I started to think. Probably I had 
never thought more honestly in all my life. 

It startled me to realize that, for the first 
time, I was valuing every minute of a stay in 
a hotel. What to me had been an everyday 
mode of life—being constantly waited upon— 
was now a luxury. 

I was thirty, and the past three months 
were the only time since I had been born in 
which there had been no cook, no chauffeur, 
no maid. My nails were unpolished and my 
hands stained from scrubbing, cooking and 
washing. My arms were scarred from the many 
times I had burned them in my inexpert fashion 
with the oven. I was perpetually tired. I rarely 
went anywhere because, for the first time in my 
life, we were not often invited anywhere. This 
was just as well, because I had scarcely any- 
thing to wear. I had been unable to buy any 
new clothes for a year now, except one pair of 
shoes, and they had been disastrous. 

I glanced at them, and smiled ruefully. I’d 
bought them only a month ago, and they had 
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caused a financial crisis. I had 

much that I had worn out every de 
of shoes I possessed. In the rain oj 
discovered a large hole in the sole of 

That night I asked Peter, ““Could weg) 
new pair of shoes?” . 

“Good heavens, yes!” said Peter, | 

The next day I went to a shop which 
to me to be attractive, and chose a pair, 
I asked to be delivered C.O.D. 

The man brought the shoes, and ask 
for $45. I had been astounded when I ¢¢ 
out the bills, and found that after I’d pa) 
I had exactly 60 cents left in the drawer 
Peter put the housekeeping money eachr 
There were still two weeks to go before 
of the month. 

I then had good shoes in which to y 
the shops, and no money to spend y 
got there. 

Somehow it always seemed to be lik 
We meant so well, but we never mana 
economize. We ate at home, we didn’ 
in cabs, and then the money we saved we . 
doctors’ bills. i 

Yet these three difficult months had 
good for us. Facing them squarely, I h a 
admit that they had been harshly re 
too. ] 

We had lost our season ticket to the: 
of luxury. Peter was working for his] 
I was learning to be a housewife. But oh} 
much easier it would have been for both) 
if only we had not been born royal. How! 
less should we have had to unlearn. 


Bur Iwas thinking uselessly, as always if 
I did at this stage. I must not wish that] 
not been of royal birth, because Peter 1 
wished it so. He was conscious all the ti 
his heritage. Still I wondered if he was rig 
he would not be happier, and more suce ‘ 
if he could forget his birthright. But Id 
not mention this again. He had forbid 
to do so. So there we were, trying to 
conflicting paths at the same time. 
Icouldn’t modify Peter’s ideals, or hi 
of politics. I still wanted a different fu 
my son from the one his father had outl 
for him. Yet I felt disloyal and unworth 
wishing this, and also afraid. 
There must be some way of combining 
two, I thought. We’// find a way. More 
now I was convinced that above all, a he 
home was the one vital security we must 
and keep. 


At this stage Peter had to go to Paris for 
days. While he was there the Americans p 
a new law forbidding visas to anyone wh 
been born behind the Iron Curtain. 

As ex-king of one of the largest tei 
behind the Iron Curtain, this certainly a 
to Peter. And, despite the obvious a 
of the situation, it took one whole month 
diplomatic intervention to gain him a re-€ 
permit. He was penniless in Europe, and I} 
centless in New York, but I managed tot 
row $200 to keep going, and Peter lived oa 
friends. 

It was all very well to be lighthearted ¢ 
flippant about the untold comic muddles 
which our ignorance and inexperience ¢ 
stantly involved us but, in fact, our posit 
was very serious. 

And it was now that Peter’s mission 
America was completed. With his work, é 
thus his salary, finished, we were desperat 
short of money. 

‘We have to go back to Europe,” he s4 
“I’ve got just enough for our fares.” 

I was in no position either to argue oF 
oppose this plan. 

America had provided the right, unco 
tional steppingstone for me to move from 
world of luxury to at least some semblat 
of a more restricted way of life. Once we 
cleared our debts, our small income wo! 
enable us to live in a modest house in Euro 
and we would settle more easily there. 

Peter would get another job. We 1 
enough influential friends to make that pt 
sible. Life would work out very well. | 

We flew back to Paris. 













Next Month: ‘‘My husband did not want 0 
I could be of no use to our son—that was W 
I tried to end my life.” 


“Moisture-proof, air-proof, odor-proof, light-proof”...that’s what 

the young man is saying. He’s telling how Reynolds Wrap Aluminum 
Packaging keeps cookies crispy-fresh as nothing else can. And it’s 
worth your listening... because this is your cue to superior freshness 

in a host of foods and household products. What the youngster is 
pointing to, here, is a big reproduction of the Seal that now appears on 
billions of packages a year...the Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging 
Seal. It’s an extra identification of quality protection, in addition to 
the familiar gleam of aluminum. Let it help guide your shopping! 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky 





See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds great dramatic series Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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New! Convenient dispenser for Reynolds Wrap standard 
or economy-size rolls. Anodized aluminum. Quickly af- 
fixed to wall or to underside of kitchen cabinet. $1.25 
value only 50¢ with Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging 
Seal. Seal appears on billions of packages including 
Reynolds Wrap boxes. Cut one out and send with 50¢ to 
Box 363, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Offer limited to U.S.A. 
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Here are four ex-fatties who faced the fact 

that they had to count their calories before 
they would ever be able to count their blessing 
For the first time in their lives they k 


the pleasure of being alive—and liking it, 


“My friends and family were ashamed of me. I was kno 
the big fat nurse from St. Luke’s,” says Betty de Roche, of } 
quette, Michigan. “When I was ten I weighed 175 pounds, 
children would point to me in my voluminous cotton-sack dr 
and sing, ‘Fatty, fatty two by four, can’t get through the s¢ 
door.’ While they joined in games, balloon-size Betty tru 
home to her three-decker sandwiches, her fruitcakes and ca 

“When I was seventeen and in nurse’s training, I weighed 
pounds; and by the time I met Ed and married him, I weighed 
He was a disabled veteran—I was a lonely fatty. I couldn’t wis 
a nicer husband, but I must admit a courtship based on m 
commiseration is not the most exciting way fora couple to sta 
in life. As mistress of my own kitchen, I continued to take pleas 
in the only pleasure I had ever known—overeating. By the time 
second daughter, June, was born, I came down from the deli 
room weighing 300 pounds. 

“It was my doctor who convinced me I should diet. ‘Y, 
health is at stake, Betty.’ Then he smiled. “You could be very pre’ 
He scared and encouraged me. I started my diet that day. By 
end of the first year, I had reduced to 185 pounds—and by the 
of the following year I had reached my present 135 pounds. 

“My rewards? A happier husband; good friends who swa 
me with invitations: lovely self-respect! Today I am a surgi 
nurse working in the operating rooms—a job I could never 
fitted as a fatty. And six-year-old Joanne is so proud. Recently 
ran home from a neighbor’s and called, ‘They want you to co 
over for coffee, mommy, but please don’t go because they ha 
cake there and that has calories.’ I gave her a reassuring hug¢ 
explained: calories are one thing this ex-fatty will continue 
count—and control—for the rest of her life!”’ 
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5°64” HEIGHT 5’ 614” 


300 lbs. 3=oyRIGHT 135 lbs. 


48” BUST 3614” 


44” WAIST 2534” 
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56” HIPS 3644” 
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DRESS SIZE 12 
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No 





“The only way I ever got invited to parties was as a 
member of the clean-up committees,” says Shirley Morris, of 
Malone, New York, “I joined the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion to meet people. Of course I did meet youngsters, but 
it was usually when I was serving them supper or cleaning 
up afterward. 

“Mother made me my first evening 


dress when I was six- 
teen. It w 


as princess style. Can you picture a 200-pound 
princess? Gus was the only Prince Ch 
tered my life. By then I weighed 22 
Say, it was a blind date. 
love with my family, 


arming who ever en- 
0 pounds. (Needless to 
) During our courtship, Gus fell in 
and so we were married. (He liked me 
because I was ‘good and Sweet-mannered.’) 

“During my second pregnancy my obstetrician gave me 
a talking to. ‘Shirley, I can’t vouch for your health if you 
don’t start dieting immediately. You’re just too fat to be 
carrying a baby.’ It frightened me to think my weight might 
cause trouble on delivery day. I started my diet that evening, 
Six weeks after Carol was born I had reduced to 170 pounds. 
By the end of the year I weighed 135. I still do. BEFORE AFTER 


“The priest who married us met 





us recently and ex- 


claimed, ‘If Gus hadn’t been here, I wouldn’t have known 5 476” HEIGHT 5’ 4%” 
you.’ A friend of mother’s commented, ‘Shirley, you look 

like a sixteen-year-old.’ (Asa fatty, I was thought to be older 220 Ibs. WEIGHT 135 Ibs. 
than my husband.) Recently, Gus surprised me by selecting a \ ay 
and bringing home four pretty dresses. ‘Try them on, and ~ oer a 
elect the two you like best.’ I knev, which I liked, but he 36” WAIST 95” 
couldn’t decide. ‘Well. the only thing to do in sucha happy 


48” HIPS 36” 


situation,’ he said. ‘is to keep the whole bunch of them!” 
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iw in new Antique Pastels...the French Purse by 


LADY BUXTON 


best for your money 


| put your bills in the billfold. .. you take them out of the coin purse 


iy 








oy 


Pr, Wide 
Ebene ER areca ——— 





Here’s Buxton’s famous French Purse in 






a fabulous new finish .. . so pale, so pretty, 
eee so porcelain-rich, it could only be a Buxton! 
And it’s as exciting to use as it is to see. 
Whether you need a dollar or a dime, snap 
open the coin purse... and there they are, 
right at your fingers. (Big bills? Tucked 
in their own hideaway, safe from tempta- 


tion!) Shown from left to right: Light Gray, 
Pastel Blue, Wheat, Pastel Pink, Antique 
White, and Pastel Green. Only $5 plus tax. 
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“First love” of a little girl’s 
Easter outfit, shiny new Little 
Yankees that look so 
adorable, feel so natural on 
her little feet. 


Little Yankees are first choice 
by mothers’ standards too, 
because they’re research- 
designed to allow growing 
feet the space they need 
to develop normally. 


You'll find comfort- 
crafted Little Yankees for 
your girl or boy, tot to 
sub-teen age, at fine 
stores everywhere. 


Beautiful new 


pail MO MIAMI 


features Little Yankee Shoes 





For the name of your nearest dealer, write 
THE YANKEE SHOEMAKERS, NEWMARKET, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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KEY TO THE PLAN 


Differences between plan above and picture 
on page 85 illustrate individual preferences. 


(1) 5ROSENTHAL’S ARBORVITAE (very columnar and compact) $4.50 apiece 
(2) 5 BOXLEAF JAPANESE HOLLIES (/front-door planting) $6.50 apiece 

(3) 4 JAPANESE YEWS (entrance-path planting) $5 apiece 

(4) 2 PIN OAKS (fwo at entrance) $20 apiece 

(5) 12 TEA VIBURNUMS (between driveway and house) $1.50 apiece 

(6) 2 ROUNDLEAF JAPANESE HOLLIES (driveway) $3.50 apiece 

(7) TULIPS AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS (garden borders) $12 altogether 


The plan of the grounds around the house grows out of the 
house plan itself. The entrance drive, which can come in from either 
the front or the side, provides a parking spur for guests and makes it | 
possible to turn around. No more backing out into the street. Note | 
the low line of woven fencing bordering the brilliant tea viburnums 
that make such a colorful screen for the kitchen and dining-room 
windows. This is the same fencing that in higher panels closes in the | 
laundry yard and helps the carport to give complete privacy to the 
far or family sides of the house, from the living-room terrace to the 
play space. 

The plants were all chosen for permanence and year-round | 
effectiveness, with winter as much in mind as summer; all varieties 
being carefully selected for their purpose and position. The prices 
given are those at the most practical planting size, which would have 
been their size about five years before the way they appear in the 


picture on page 85. 
Printed in | 





When out-of-town family 
or friends have a birthday 


lelephone your greetings 


It’s easy and it’s fun to send your birthday wishes 


across the miles by telephone. 


You can share in the thrill and happiness of the 
day, almost as if you were there in person. And, for 
the one you call, there’s something kind of special 
about a personal greeting by telephone. 


Why not mark your calendar now so that you’ll 
remember the birthday calls you want to make? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ee 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia . . 40¢ 

Pittsburgh to Cleveland. . . 45¢ 

St. Louis to Cincinnati . . . 7 

Atlanta to Chicago. . . . . . $105 

Seattle to Washington, D.C. . . $200 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first 


5¢ 


three minutes, after 6 o’clock every night and all 
day Sunday. They do not include the 10% federal 


excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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JOHN FREDERICS, JEWELS, VAN CLEEF & ARPELS, 


The loveliest glow of all is yours...with this new liquid make-up! 


Revlon has something new and wonderful for your complexion . . . liquid ‘“Touch-and-Glow”’! It’s 











never masky .. . ‘““Touch-and-Glow” is light and lovely on your skin. It’s never clogging . . . this liquid 
make-up is blended with Lanolite, to beauty-treat your skin every moment you wear it. And with 


‘Touch-and-Glow” there’s no made-up look. It’s so natural, nobody knows you wear it but you! Find your 








glow among 8 exquisite complexion colors. Wear Revlon ‘‘Touch-and-Glow” for that radiant, youthful look! 


“e Touc h-and-Glo pi? 


1.25 and 1.75 plus tax The fabulous flattery of candlelight...captured in aliquid make-U 


© 1956 REVLON, 
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YOU: 


YOU: 


vou: 
US: 


you: 
Us: 


vou: 
US: 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for a tooth that must last for 68 years 


Well, my daughter’s teeth will last if J can help it. 
All mothers feel that way. Yet, the average child loses one or more 
permanent teeth in the teens. 


Does that mean she has to lose teeth? 
Certainly not. That’s why we make new Ipana with WD-9. 


WD-9? Mind giving that to me in plain English? 
WD-9 in Ipana destroys decay bacteria that cause cavities. 


Ah! But is this unusual in a tooth paste? 


No—but Ipana with WD-9 destroys those bacteria better than any 
other leading tooth paste— including fluoride tooth paste! That’s not 


our say-so, but science’s. 
Then it must be right for children. And how about my teeth? 


Ipana’s right for the whole family! And you'll all go for its new ‘“‘good 
morning” flavor. Why not tomorrow morning ? 





New-formula Ipana® with WD-9 
destroys decay bacteria best 








e New king-size cap 
e Easy-to-use, hard-to-lose 


e Tube stands upright 


Vitalis 


Nothing can match the thrill you get from 
making a wonderfully fancy cake. And Swans 
Down Cake Flour is the one flour invented to 
make special cakes like this as luscious and 
tender as they look. Purest white; incredibly 
soft Swans Down assures delicacy that or- 
dinary flours just can’t give you. 

73 cup sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 

34 cup sifted sugar 

73 cup egg whites (5 or 6) 

lf teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon cream of tartar 

14 teaspoon vanilla 

14 teaspoon almond extract 

14 cup crushed hard peppermint candy 

1 cup whipping cream 


Angel Loaf 


Measure flour and 14 cup of the sugar into 
sifter. Sift together four times. Combine next 
five ingredients in large bowl. Beat until egg- 
white mixture forms soft peaks. 


Sprinkle remaining 14 cup sugar, 2 table- 
spoons at a time, over egg whites, beating 
after each addition until sugar is blended. 
When beating by hand, beat 25 strokes or 


turns after each of the 4 additions of sugar. 


Sift about half of the combined flour and 
sugar over mixture. Fold in with 15 complete 
fold-over strokes, turning bowl often. DO 
NOT STIR. 


Add remaining flour-sugar mixture in three 


special flour... Swans Down Cake Flour. 


If you really love to bake, 
a perfect cake like this will delight you 
-—as it did Chicago hostesses of the elegant ’80’s. 
Wonderfully light and delicate, 


it takes just a little special care ...and a very 





more additions, using 15 fold-over strokes 
each time. After last addition, use 10 to 20 
extra strokes. Fold in half of the candy. 


Pour batter into ungreased 10 x 5 x 3-inch 
loaf pan. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 
minutes or until top springs back when 
pressed lightly. Invert pan. Cool. Cut a 3- 
inch wedge, 11% inches deep, from center of 
loaf. Cut wedge into 5 pieces. 


Whip cream. Tint pink’ with red. food col- 
oring. Fold in rest of candy. Spoon into loaf 
and arrange wedges in top. Decorate with 
dobs of plain whipped cream. Drizzle with 
chocolate sauce. 
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A fine product of General Foods 

















Frances and Richard Lockridge 


Two of the nicest people in the 
world have written a long string of 
stories about murder most foul. 
Read The Faceless Adversary on 
page 66—oh, the fiendishness of 
it, villainy! The perpetrators are 
FRANCES and RICHARD LOCKRIDGE, 
who want it known that they cre- 
ated Mr. and Mrs. North, not vice 
versa. The Norths are not inthis one, 
but the murderer is found anyway. 
In their spare time, the Lockridges 
play tennis, argue with their Siamese 
cats, read murder mysteries and 
philosophy. Last year they produced 
four new books for the publishers, 
Lippincott—three about crime and 
one, for children, about cats. 


The Vanderbilt Feud, by CORNELIUS 
VANDERBILT, JR., begins on page 62. 
The author draws 
upon his memory, per- 
sonal experience and 
many hitherto unpub- 
lished private letters 
and documents to re- 
create in vivid detail 
the opulent era when 
his parents were among 
the leaders of Amer- 
ica’s richest society. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has 
written a dozen books; has been a 
New York reporter, national col- 
umnist, newspaper publisher, for- 
eign correspondent, Washington 
correspondent and now issues his 
own newsletter. He is a veteran of 
two World Wars. For several years 
he has been showing color motion 
pictures of his travels while lecturing 
throughout the United States. 





Cornelius 


Vanderbilt, Jr. 


MOLLiEGILLEN(Wild Goose’s Brother, 
page 68) lives with her husband, a 
chief warrant officer in 
the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and their 
two children, lan and 
Barbara, in Ottawa, 
Canada. “I’m Austral- 
ian born,” she writes, 
“educated uptoa B.A. 
at the University of 
Sydney and hate to ad- 
mit how long ago that 
was. My friends tell me I’m not 


Mollie Gillen 
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Now—a vacuum cleaner 
you never have to lift! 


FF PRG tanpessin, 
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It rolls anywhere easily—even up 
and down stairs—on its smooth-run- 
ning, 12-inch wheels! 


It’s powered to clean every room 
efficiently and easily. There’s an 
easy-to-use, color-matched attach- 
ment for every cleaning task. You 
get all the dirt with less work. 


The exclusive 2-in-1 cleaning unit, 
for example, lets you clean both rugs 
and floors without ever changing 
attachments. 


And because this new vacuum 
cleaner’s ““throw-away”’ bag is extra 





large, you have to replace it only a 
few times a year. 


See G.E.’s beautiful new ‘“Roll- 
easy’’ Cleaner soon. Vacuum Cleaner 
Dept.,. Housewares and Radio Re- 
ceiver Division, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

It’s entirely new and different! 


ROLL-EASY 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


15692 


COMPLETE 








*Manufacturer’s recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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Readers Write 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
Thanks for the best morale lifter since 
my second baby arrived last October 
14th. I love my family and wouldn’t go 
back to any office for anything, but I 
must admit I get rather bogged down 
every now and then. It’s most encourag- 
ing to know others are facing the same 
problems and we are all surviving! 
CAROL EVANS 


Aloha, Oregon 
Your February issue really won my 
heart. To hear, for once, someone else 
bemoaning all the tedium and labor that 
go with raising a family. Someone actu- 
ally praising the young mother, instead 
of ignoring her or considering her boring 
because she doesn’t go, do or see any- 
thing interesting. Just to know someone 
cares that we young mothers are alive 
(half alive, anyway) has spurred me on 
to at least a month of greater effort! 
GERALDINE COOK 


Pasadena, California 
Oh, the marvelous picture of the 
young wife with only two arms and 
hands for four simultaneous jobs! I 
could have posed for that ten years 
ago—a nursing baby on one arm while I 
darted between the stove with its two 
dinners (adult and children’s) and the 
two preschoolers ready to eat anything, 
including each other. Then came the 
high-school *‘ mother’s helper.”’ I put an 
ad in the paper: “‘ Mother’s helper, 5:30 
to 7:30 p.M.”’ plus our phone number. I 
have benefited from the services of five 
girls and have given them some benefits, 
too, I believe. I hope my partial solution 
may be of help elsewhere! 
KATHLEEN M. SERRELL 


Lakewood, California 
Wow! Your articles sure started the 
fireworks at my house! My husband dis- 
agrees with you wholeheartedly (he be- 
longs to the old school). J liked the 
articles, and I have already begun to 
plan out the time when the children are 
married. I know what it is not to have 
help, and I'll see to it that my children 
have plenty! 
Name Withheld 


Or Privilege? 
Dayton, Ohio 
Oh, for pity’s sake. What old plight 
am I in that no one has told me about? 
I read the whole article with fire in my 
eye and teeth gnashing—and let me tell 
you somebody is making a mountain out 
of a molehill. I have four children (and 
expect a fifth) and I don’t put in a forly- 
hour week. I have no help, either (except 
for my husband’s, which is most able 
and quick)—and I think it’s a great life. 
HELEN KERWIN 


Boise, Idaho 

Until reading the February JOURNAL, 
my greatest household problem has been 
to find a table to seat our family of 
seven. I guess I’ve just been too busy 
with P.T.A., Cub Scouts, art lessons, 
A.A.U.W., politics and my five young- 
sters to know what I’m going through. 
Now I feel terrible and shame on you! 
MRS. JACK C. HAYMOND 


Los Angeles, California 
I feel sorry for these gals, not for the 
work they have, but for the work they 
make of it. I am housekeeper, wife, 
nurse, mamma, typist, cook, chauffeur, 
shopper, church and choir member, and 
I also do part-time work. I think these 
gals are pretty poor time budgeters. 
MRS. GRAHAM 


Rantoul, Illinois 
Our grandmothers and even a lot of 
our mothers would consider our plight a 





pretty soft one. We all have hot} 
cold running water, gas, electricity) 
dios, automobiles, libraries—and 4 
automatic washers and _ television, 
“plight’”’ is a good one—only poor y 
ning and poor management can ma 
a bad one. | 
MRS. JAMES S. POW 





Quincy, Massach 
Iam a grandmother and see not} 
praiseworthy in these young wome} 
today who make martyrs of the 
having four or five babies in six ors 
years. My generation would call 
way of living “Sailing too close 
wind.” / 
MRS. 


Canoga Park, Calife 
As far as I am concerned, 

“Plight”’ article painted a very wi 
picture of the way most young mot 
live. I have seven children under gs 
and am 314 months pregnant. Wit 
this I don’t feel overworked. Everytl 
isn’t perfect, but I do my work ou 
love—which makes it easier and giy 
dignity. I plan to have all the chi 
God will give me and I’m sure I] 
able to take care of them cheerfully. 

KATHLEEN TINGUI 


Sunnydale, Califo 
In eight years of married life, 
livened by the presence of small child: 
I have learned that life, regardless 
circumstances, is pretty much what 
makes it. I feel that I have been 
trusted with the training of three hun 
beings, whose impact on the world) 
be good or bad in accordance with wi 
they have been taught to respect. I 
not know what deeply serious matt 
may depend someday on how well I 
my job; perhaps it will be to a 
extent the welfare and morality of 
grandchildren. But this thought, hoy 
ing always in the back of my mind, 
enough to banish whatever fatigue 
might suffer as a result of turning t 
knobs on my automatic washer. 
EILEEN K. DAY 


Lisbon, North Dake 
No one group in the world has su 
an easy life as the American housewi 
Witness that we have a growing a 
of widows— because many men are wor 
ing harder and harder so their wives cé 
have it easier and easier. Come no 
girls, aren’t you admitting you may 
just a wee bit lazy? 
MRS. F. J. FROESCHL 


More for Your Money 


Ferndale, Michiga 

Dear Editors: Usually I am enthus! 
astic about the JOURNAL, but I am get 
ting so weary of leafing through t 
“countless pages of ads. Do you have 
have so many, and must they take q 
r 











all the room to the exclusion of eve 
thing else? 

This month I counted them and 
roughly, there were 68 full-page ads an 
86 half-page ones. I didn’t bother t 
count the quarter-page ones. Figure 1 
out for yourself—if I read your magé 


zine, what am I reading? 
L.G.M 


> Ads help pay for the best fiction an 
articles we can buy. The ratio of edi 
torial matter to ads averages about fifty 
fifty through the year. In one issue ¢ 
the JoURNAL you get about four time 
the editorial matter you would find t 
Coronet or The Reader's Digest, fo 
instance. And would you really wat 
to see the JoURNAL without the mouth 
watering and informative ads? ED. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 






Never, no never, before! 
a detergent that actually 
JACHES CLOTHES WHITE 
as it washes them clean. 
w Oxydol! Only Oxydol! 


st out! The only detergent that 
ontains its own Bleach! 





Here you are! ... the first and only suds that gets your clothes 
detergent clean... and bleach white... and helps remove 

stains as no other suds can do... all in one simple 

operation! No need to add separate bleach, no ma’am, because 
only this new Oxydol has its own bleach. Oxygen Bleach. 

Safe for colors? Sure! It’s wonderful color-safe Oxygen Bleach! 
Safe for everything you wash! So you get this bright new 
package containing America’s most modern detergent, Oxydol 


... the only leading detergent that contains its own bleach! 
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instant 
starch 
discovery 








JUST SWISH 
IN COLD WATER 
IT’S READY 





Costs only a penny a quart! 


medium starch solution 


When you buy Niagara you are not paying for water. You do not 
have to carry home heavy bottles. You just swish Niagara Starch 
in cold water...it’s ready to use...instantly! Make as much, 
or as little, as you need. 

Niagara is the only starch that dissolves 
instantly in cold water, and stays dissolved. 
It is pre-cooked, gives you perfect results... 
no white streaks or spots, even on dark cottons. 


Gives perfect results every time! 


iP 


- 





50th 
ANNIVERSARY 
1906-1956 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING 
COMPANY 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 

Diane—Five Years Later 
River Edge, New Jersey 
Dear Editor: In the December, 1951, 
JOURNAL you told the poignant story of 
Diane McDonald, who is afflicted with 
cerebral palsy. I thought you might like 
to see Diane, now almost seventeen, and 
what her intelligent parents and good 

physical therapy have accomplished. 
Diane is not so handicapped as some, 
and can take her place among normal 
people, but she has poor balance and 
little use of her left hand. Her mother, 
a devoted worker for the Bergen County 
Cerebral Palsy Center (Ridgewood, New 
Jersey) has taught her the art of falling; 
and she has also learned to use the elbow 
muscles to their maximum ability. At 
school, she is official scorekeeper for all 


... of progress. 


the games; she has earned her Curved 
Bar in Scouting; she was a camp coun- 
selor last summer; she is a nurse’s aide at 
the Hackensack Hospital, and her ambi- 
tion is to be a doctor. She is a “‘ product 
of progress,’’ and we like to think that 
a large percentage of children attending 
our center may, like her, one day be 
independent, self-supporting citizens de- 
spite their handicaps. 

The Bergen County Center, consid- 
ered one of the finest in the country, can 
now provide a complete program of 
physical, occupational and speech ther- 
apy for preschool children, as well as 
medical and dental care. Its work is 
made possible by donations and the 
purchase of Easter Seals. In 1955, the 
Bergen County Easter Seal Campaign 
surpassed its needed operating goal of 
$70,000, and we pray that this year we 
will have the same good news to report. 

MRS. JULIAN BENNETT 


Note to Parents 


Coral Gables, Florida 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: Will you 

urge parents not to buy baby chicks, 

ducks and bunnies for their children this 
Easter? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Bermuda or- 


one of 100 other prizes 
just for a name 


IT’S EASY— 
JUST NAME 
THIS PERMAGLAS 
GLASS-LINED 
WATER HEATER. 
See your 

nearby Permaglas 
dealer and get 
your entry blank 


and contest 
rules TODAY! 





cr 





PROVED RUSTPROOF 
by 3,000,000 families 


HELP PERMAGLAS CELEBRATE A CROWN: 
ING ACHIEVEMENT...A. O. SMITH’S | 
3,000,000th GLASS-LINED WATER HEATER 
».. THE GLASS-LINED WATER HEATER THAT 
CAN'T BE COPIED. 


IT'S FUN—No sentences to write ng 
phrases to complete—no boxtops to save— 
just think of a name that best describes this 
PERMAGLAS glass-lined water heater with | 
its stunning aqua-and-copper styling... its | 
exclusive EYE-HI temperature control... its — 
efficient, patented HEETWALL construction. — 


Permaglas: 


fi 


we 
" 
: SS \ 
Through research oy a better way 


AO.Smith 


CORPORATION 


Permaglas Division, Kankakee, III. 
Licensee in Canada. John Inglis Co., Ltd, 
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“TWO FORCE-SPRAY RINSES! 
Heavier dirt and 
vhisked away by whirling 


“needie-point’’ sprays. 
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Model AW-450LS 


OVERFLOW RINSE! 


soap Lighter-than-water soap 
scum and lint skimmed off, 
up and out of washer. 





a 


BEMMMRE PURIFYING ACTIONS wan nest, canons acct sway overtine vom tino sant 


AGITATOR OVERFLOW RINSE! 
3 Embedded dirt flushed out A 


by agitator action; excess 
soap scum carried away. 
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Two Separate Automatic Cycles Wash Everything from Blue Jeans to Cashmeres ... 


New Automatic ReSUDSer Provides First Fully Automatic Suds Return 





With exclusive Time-Line® Control it’s like hav- 
ing two washers in one. Normal Cycle gives you 
fully automatic washing and rinsing for regular 
loads . . . Short Cycle gives you fully automatic 
washing and rinsing for delicate fabrics or part 
loads. Even cashmeres can be washed automati- 
cally the famous Norge Ripplette® way. Any 
way you wash, Norge uses gallons less total 
water than many other makes. 


There’s no watching or waiting with the Norge 
fully automatic reSUDSer . Just toss in the sec- 
ond load, turn knob, set Time-Line and walk 
away. Suds water is returned, after which com- 
plete new wash cycle begins, all automatically. 
Remember too, Norge is rated number one by 
independent laboratories. Yet prices are really 
low. You have a wide choice of Norge washers 
priced from $168.00. 


'56 Norge Washers now 


come in your choice of pink, 


jt , i 


and the wonderful 


€ 


yellow, green or Glacier 
White. Be sure to see them 
new 
matching Norge Hamper-Dor 
Dryers at your Norge Dealer. 





NORGE 


NORGE SALES CORP., Subsidiary of BORG-WARNER CORP., MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS — Canada: ADDISON'S LTD., TORONTO 
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AGITATOR DEEP RINSE! AUTOMATIC DIRT DISPOSAL! 
Special “‘insurance rinse”’ Heavy particles trapped 
gets out every last trace at tub bottom and ejected 
of embedded dirt. during final rinse. 
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Fashion Festival of Values 


April 2-21 


Moracefread, 


SMART SHOES FOR GRACEFUL POISE 


$Q95 95 
Miracle-Tread Shoes are priced at 8 and °Q 
Casuals +) t $9° 


Distant Points Slightly Higher 


a. The Vision—An enchanting combination of Black 
Nylon Mesh and Black Patent; also in several beauti‘ul 
combinations of Nylon Mesh and smooth leather: 
Wheat with Fruitwood, Blue with Flight Blue, and 
White with White smooth leather. 


b. The Peele—Blue Calf with White trim, or Black 
Patent with White trim 


c. The Stepup—Casual beauty in Blue, Pink, Red, 
White or Vanilla Kid; Avocado Green Kid with Panama 
Kid trim; or a striking combination’ of Black, White 
and Grey Kid. 

d. The Omega—Choice of Black or Basque Red Calf; 


or Fruitwood Calf with White Bark Calf trim. 


For name of nearest dealer, ad 


MIRACLE-TREAD DIVISION 


At these and other leading store co 
~q Cc Baltimore, Md. e Hudson’s Bz 
Washington, D. C. « Sa 4 hoe 


> , Colum 


Pa. « Tapp’s 


intry 


Dept., 


Armstrong’s, 
e, Detroit, Michigan e Kresge-Newark, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Subway Floor, 
e Wurzburg Co., 


. BECAUSE, to find such . 
beautiful, wonderfully fitting a 








shoes at such attractive prices — 
—especially in these days and times a 
—is nothing short of a miracle! : 
But, nevertheless, you WILL 
find them, in a variety of 
gorgeous patterns and leathers 


at your Moractefread 


dealer’s now! 





¢ Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation « Lynchburg, Virginia 


Cedar Rapids, lowae Hochschild, Kohn 


Newark, N. J. « 
« Snellenburgs, 
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Children cannot know to treat 
these helpless little creatures, and much 
suffering and painful death result. Toys 
are infinitely better. 
ALICE 


how 


K. WELLESLEY 


Free Ride 


Aspen, Colorado 

Dear Editors ; Pauli was fifteen months 

old when little Elli was born—and our 
walks became a time-consuming job. 

They couldn’t be put together in the 

carriage (Pauli was forever hugging and 

squeezing the baby—so she walked, and 


Sidecar for Pauli. 


oh, so slowly). When we had many 
errands in town, it was an all-day job. 
My. solution was to hang a car seat 
over the side of the carriage. As Pauli’s 
legs grew longer, I inserted a board 
under the car-seat rungs—thus swinging 
her feet clear of the ground. 
How Pauli loves her “‘sidecar!”’ 
MRS. JIM HAYES 


b> When we showed Carol Mercado’s 
“baby tote” on the January Journal 
About Town page, hundreds of readers 
wrote for more information. Here’s a 
handy tip for the next age group. ED. 


More Than One Side 
to Appliance Problem 


San Francisco, California 
Dear Journal: I have noted with par- 
ticular interest two letters about ap- 
pliance repairs. My husband and I 
started our own repair service so I feel 
we have more than a passing knowledge 
on the subject. Not one out of three 
women understands the use of the ma- 
chine or the warranty on same. Even 
few husbands know how to choose a 
serviceman for their appliance. This is 
vital, because unless your appliance 
works well it is of no value. 
PD, 


Corvallis, Oregon 

Dear Editor: 1 read with interest the 
letter in your December issue concern- 
ing poor service on clothes dryers, for 
just today we were speaking of the won- 


derful service we have had from our 
dryer. It is now five years old and we 
have never had a bit of service on it. I 


have dried heavy wool comforters and 
pillows in it, always following the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. 
MRS. A. W. HENDERSON 
Dear Editor: Every few weeks we've 
had to call in the nearest dealer to repair 
Twenty-five dol- 
drive. 
com- 


our automatic washer. 
lars each call on a hydromatic 
Several times I’ve written to the 
pany. Each time they have referred my 
letter to the same dealer—and here he 
came with another drive and left with 
$25.25. At long last another dealer put 
in a drive that has kept going a year; 
and told us the first one had been install- 
ing reconditioned drives. However, de- 
spite the fact my headache 
is my money. 


is gone—so 


Name Withheld 
> When shoes pinch, 


other next time—and be certain 


buy from an- 


store 


any appliance seller can give reliable 


ED. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 


service also. 
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LIPSTIC 


Won’t dry or burn your lips 
your money back! 


If your lips burn or are dry, cha 
cracked or even blistered due to in 
dyes in lipsticks . . . you have s 
lips. Here is a lipstick created esp 
to help. prevent these irritations 
Special Formula is so safe, it's th 
lipstick that dares make you a mon 
offer. Special Formula makes lips 
keeps them moist... naturally beo 
Clinically tested and recommend 
years by hundreds of physicians to 
who*are allergic to other lipsticks 
AR-EX Special Formula today in the 
silver tube. Only $1.10 at your dr 
department store. If not available | 
send shade choice plus $1.10 and | 
to: 


AR-EX PRODUCTS CO., Dept. J, Chicago 


To help your 
daughter understanc 


Does your daughter know about men 
struation? Or does she seem shy 0 
disinterested? 






Many mothers are puzzled sboutll 
how and when to discuss this impo 
tant subject with their young daughters 


Whatever your problem, you will fin 
the booklet ‘‘How Shall I Tell M 
Daughter?” a real help. Beautifull 
illustrated, it is approved by leadin 
educators and physicians. 

Mail coupon for your copy—free fror 
the makers of Modess Sanitary Naf 
kins and Belts, and Meds Tampons. 


eocerreccecc ccc oc eee eee nee 6 © Oem 


Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5632-4, Milltown, New Jersey 

Please send me a free copy of “‘How Shal 
I Tell My Daughter?” 


Name a 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street eee oe 


State es 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) 


City 
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) If you want faster pain relief... 


A 


® BUFFERIN 


acts twice as fast as aspirin 


... DOESN'T UPSET YOUR STOMACH 
AS ASPIRIN OFTEN DOES! 


et 








Headache? Don't wait for relief! 


Millions of people have discovered that Bufferin 

acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain. 
Laboratory tests comparing Bufferin with aspirin show 
that Bufferin’s pain relieving agent gets into the 

blood stream twice as fast as aspirin. 10 years of 
continuous research in hospitals and clinics 

has proved Bufferin’s effectiveness and speed. 


Faster pain relief...no upset stomach! 


Any pain reliever must go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream to be able to work. 
Bufferin combines aspirin with two special 
antacid ingredients, which speed the pain reliever 
into the blood stream twice as fast as aspirin. 
They also protect you from upset stomach. 

Take Bufferin next time pain strikes. 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


IF YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 


us A LIQUID SHAMPOO 
THATS EXTRA RICH y 






/ 
is JUST POUR IT... 


and you'll see the glorious difference! 





Never too thin or watery Never too thick, with a 
never too messy or wasteful “filming” ingredient that 
—like some liquid shampoos. can dull hair like others. 


Extra-Rich Liquid Prell has 
just the right consistency. 
It won’t run and it never 


leaves a dulling film. 
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iTS LrOulD PRELL 


Exciting surprise for you—magical new Liquid Prell! It’s extra rich— 





that’s why Liquid Prell leaves your hair looking ‘Radiantly Alive’! And how 
youll love its unique, extra-rich formula. Bursts instantly into richer, 
more effective lather—rinses in a twinkle —leaving your hair easier to set. 
Shouldn't you try Extra-Rich Liquid Prell today? There’s 


radiant beauty in every drop! 


And you'll love PRELL CONCENTRATE— 
leaves hair extra clean...extra radiant! 
Not a cream—not a liquid—but a clear shampoo concen- 
trate that contains more cleansing ingredients, ounce 
for ounce, than any other shampoo! That’s why Prell 


Concentrate leaves your hair extra clean. extra radiant! 
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A common 


problem 
of hich 


civiliz 


J 


ations 
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By DOROTHY THOMPSON 





““SOUVENIR D’ ITALIE,” 
etching by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 
(French school, 1796-1875). 
Size, 1114x854”. 


Laura Lou Brookman 


When I was last in Europe I attempted to 
get some information on the prevalence of 
juvenile delinquency, and to what experts 
attribute it. 

Juvenile delinquency, I found, is a prob- 
lem of all highly developed societies. It ap- 
pears to be a disease of civilization—as are 
some physical diseases. Specifically, I found 
that in general the higher the standard of 
living, the higher the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency. Why this is so has not, and cannot, 
I think, be fully analyzed. One may only be 
able to throw a little light. 

The richest nations are those most highly 
industrialized. In the more industrialized 
countries, people do not work so hard to 
make a living as in largely rural countries, 
and are more closely congregated in cities. 

In Scandinavia, for instance, Norway and 
Finland have less juvenile crime than Swe- 
den and Denmark, the latter being richer 
and with more concentrated populations. By 
and large, juvenile delinquency is an urban 
disease. 

A reason for this fact may be that country 
children and adolescents have far less time 
on their hands. Farming, like woman’s work, 
is never finished. There are never sufficient 
“hands” to do all that needs to be done, not 
to mention what ought to be done. 

Farm families have more solidarity than 
urban families do. Children, in vacations and 
time free from school, expect and are ex- 
pected to help with the numerous diversified 
and inescapable tasks of country life. They 
work along with their mothers and fathers. 
The companionship that develops is natu- 
ral, not forced, and there is a proper and 
natural relation between the generations. 

In a working relation between father and 
son, the father’s authority is manifest. He 
must reach the boy—how to belt the cows 
for the milking machine, how to handle an 
ax or saw, how to guide and turn a tractor, 
how to lift a bale of hay with least strain to 
himself. Without this learning by doing in 
close companionship with the father, the 
child would be endangered, and he knows 
it, and he also knows the value of the ani- 
mals and machines he learns to handle. They 
are not anonymous property, but the obvi- 
ous mainstay of the family. A boy or girl 
who sees his—or her—father sit up half the 
night with a sick cow, or who brings a frail 
newborn lamb into the family kitchen to be 
blanketed by the fire and nourished from a 
bottle knows how the family (and he him- 
self) are sustained, just as he knows what it 
means to lose a crop and why, in unstable 
weather, it must be harvested at exactly the 
right and possible time, even if the whole 
family must go out into the fields for sixteen 
consecutive hours. Hence he has respect for 
earned property. 

The city child usually has only a vague 
idea of what his father does to earn the fam- 
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ily living. He knows what business his father 
is in, that he goes to an office or factory, but 
he never sees what he does after he gets there 
and he never participates. 

Fathers who play with their children win 
their affection. But in play it is the child who 
leads the father. It is an entirely different re- 
lation from that of working together. 

Country families are less often broken by 
divorce. The parents are more continually 
together, and, again, in a working relation- 
ship. The husband is more dependent on the 
wife, and the wife on the husband, for the 
fulfillment of everyday needs. The farmer 
eats his meals, including the midday one, at 
home. He cannot attend to his work and 
feed himself at a restaurant—and often there 
is none except at considerable distance. Be- 
tween husband and wife there is community 
of work, of property and of interest, as there 
is between parents and children. The family 
enjoys the same recreations, going together 
to picnics, Grange dances—to which even 
the baby is sometimes taken—to the movies, 
and on shopping expeditions to neighboring 
towns where, in rural communities, the 
stores are usually open on Saturday eve- 
nings to accommodate farm families. 

The family lives in closer community with 
its neighbors, and is judged by them. The 
opportunities for subterfuge are less. For 
city dwellers it is irksome to realize that ey- 
erybody knows everybody else’s business, 
but the fact exerts a social pressure. Some 
families are admired as self-respecting, in- 
dustrious, loyal to each other, helpful to 
their neighbors, generous and kind. Others 
are looked down upon. Certain standards 
are set, uncodified in any laws. To live up to 
the standards brings practical rewards. It 
means support from one’s neighbors in time 
of trouble or emergency—unremunerated 
help with the farm work, if the farmer is ill; 
voluntary offers to care for the children if 
the mother becomes bedridden; collections 
in cash, according to means, if a serious ac- 
cident incapacitates a member of the com- 
munity for weeks. It is assumed that all will 
help the one in such cases, with no paying 
back beyond the expectation of receiving the 
same help in similar circumstances. In short, 
the ‘‘cultural pattern” of life in rural com- 
munities is different from that in cities. 

Without exception social agencies and law- 
enforcement officials in all the countries 
where I made inquiries put as the prime 
cause of juvenile delinquency broken homes 
and parental neglect. ‘““Seventy-one per cent 
of all the minors who come before our 
courts—or eighty per cent—or sixty-nine 
per cent—are from broken homes.” That 
was the testimony everywhere. That is the 
fact in America. Unstable parents produce 
or create unstable children. 

Beyond that are the external influences. In 
all highly CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Take your 






Pasadena 


Parisienne 





You look so fresh and cool (and feel it, too) 

in Red Cross Shoes like these. There’s the textured 
interest, the gleam, the blending of colors that 

only imported milan straw can give. And of course, 

that heavenly feeling of having been made for your foot 


alone... which you always find in Red Cross Shoes. 


Rendezvous 


Rendezvous 


Handbags to match 
also available 





PRODUCT HAS NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
tates Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati 7, Ohio * These shoes are manufactured and distributed as Gold Cross Shoes in Canada by B & L Shoe, Ltd., in England by Somervell Bros., Ltd., in Australia by ‘Gold Cross Shoes” (Aust.), Pty. Ltd., 






Carousel 


Youll breeze through warm, busy days in 

smart straw Cobbies like these. Light, colorful little 
shoes with a way of mixing fun, fashion and 

fit to please your eye and pamper your busy foot. 
Gaily toned and textured in imported straws that 


blend so well with all the new summer fabrics. 





Roamer 






Caribe 





Sunshine 


Largest selling brand of fine footwear in the world. Styles from 


85.12 





th Africa by Eddels (S.A.), Ltd., in New Zealand by Duckworth, Turner and Co., Ltd. 


“Ff-todays 
G hal 
—-POND’S Cold Cream) 


No other cleanser... 
cleanses more deeply 
Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses by molecular action. 
Tiny molecules of pure oils and moisture work 
down deep where dirt hides, and float it out. 
removes make-up more completely 
Some cleansers remove oily make-up. Others 
remove dry make-up and powder. Pond’s Cold 
Cream removes both. Leaves pore-openings free. 
corrects dryness faster . . . makes skin lovelier 
Pond’s quick-penetrating creaminess instantly 
restores vital oils and moisture to dried-out 
flaky skin. Keeps skin looking satin-soft, young. 


th 4 
Bra Pi 
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ee aa 
Ww 3% € 


é@ 
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(0 (LC (OAA of id (UA beautiful young member of the family 
; whose titles go back to the year 1264. 
The Duchess is tall, slender, with a fair, delicate complexion. She 
says, “The basis of my beauty care is a thorough clearing each night 
with Pond’s Cold Cream—it is perfection.” 


Complete beauty care 
in only 3 minutes a day 


Start with a glowing- 
clean skin! Take less than 
> minutes each night to 


ith Pond’s 


dee p-cleanse 


Cold Cream. You’ll be 
mn 
joytull iware that nothing Li 
c Ms 5 
lof} arekiacsa fi =. % 
f ir skins y pe iy 
7 Lt Bg 4 war BE gar ance® 
nmacule so smooth "ty 


For the freshest looking make-up, smooth on a sheer, protecting 
base of Pond’s Vanishing Cream! It’s greaseless . . . never streaks, 


r discolors, gives a lovely natural make-up that really lasts. 
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developed countries an ever-increasing por- 
tion of income is spent on pleasure—movies, 
television sets, cars, journeys by cars, and 
spectator sports and gambling activities pe- 
culiar to certain countries, such as dog rac- 
ing in Britain. With a high standard of living, 
greatly shortened working hours and wide- 
spread social security, these pleasures not 
only consume income that would once have 
been saved, but they play a role of unprece- 
dented importance in life, creating an ever- 
greater appetite for them. 

Fifty years ago, Britons spent only | per 
cent of the national income for pleasure. 
Now they spend 20 per cent. Most of these 
pleasures are “canned” and demand no 
physical or intellectual effort from those who 
partake of them—in contrast, for instance, to 
reading, which requires active participation 
of the reader’s memory and imagination. No 
one can “‘prove” a connection between the 


gee 





Four-year-old Clara Jo Proud- 
foot, of Miami, Florida, puts a 
proud foot forward as she learns to 
walk at the Easter Seal Center. 
Clara Jo, whois the national 1956 
Easter Seal Child of the National 
Children 
and Adults, was born with a crip- 


Society for Crippled 
pling condition ofher spine. When 
you contribute to the 1956 Easter 
Seal appeal, which opens March 
10 and continues through April 
10, you are helping thousands 
of crippled children across the na- 
tion like Clara Jo learn to walk. 


facts that the Finns have a very low rate of 
juvenile delinquency, have, as yet, no tele- 
vision, and read more than the people of any 
other country, but I suspect the connection 
exists. A beautiful book, The Unknown 
Soldier, written by a Finnish worker, went, 
in five months, into an edition of 175,000, 
equivalent in terms of population to a cir- 
culation of over 5,000,000 in the United 
States. Publishers of good books translated 
from all languages can fairly safely count on 
selling 8000 or 10,000, in a country whose 
people number less than 3 per cent of our 
own. And most reading is done in the home. 

The pattern of adult values and behaviors 
is reflected by juveniles. Since the motorcar 
has become not only a means of transporta- 
tion but a symbol of prestige, car stealing is 
on the increase in all countries, and the more 
cars there are, the more attractive to juvenile 
thieves. In Sweden, which has one of the 
highest and most universally distributed 
standards of living in the world, juveniles 
steal cars for joy riding, abandoning them 
when the jaunt is over. Often their families 
have cars. 

Adult sexual morals are very free and easy 
in Stockholm, and so are juvenile. A large 
proportion of girls who come before the 
courts are there for sexual offenses, or as 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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CORSETRY 


FRENCH SECRET GIRDLE 


Dips and skips your waist, leaves 
your middle free and easy yet slims hip 
firmly. Airy white nylon power net, 
panty shown $10. Girdle 8.95.* Bra $! 













2202 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57. For nearest 
store and free 1956 booklet ‘Olga tells you how 
to beautify your figure’’ write Dept.J4. *pat, 


Quick Reliet o 


PAI 


OF 

HEADACHE 

NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


STANBACK is not a one ingredient 
formula . .. STANBACK combines 
several medically proven pain re- 
lievers into one easy to take dose. 
. . . The added effectiveness of 
these MULTIPLE ingredients brings 
faster, more complete relief, easing 
anxiety and tension usually accom: 
panying pain.... 
Test STANBACK against any 


preparation you've ever used... 
see how much faster relief comes. 








Koo en > 
"Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 
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" Aiba Paait Something Special 
A beautiful revolution has taken place in sterling silver. Heirloom* Sterling g-P 

. ts ’ . 5 en . ‘i 1s nD : 

creates fresh, lovely Silver Rose*—and suddenly you feel as though you're To introduce the new Silver Ros¢ 

‘ , : ¢ Y Z i Ss et anne 

seeing silver in a completely new way! Foeteuy~ a see rling silve r fork with 
y , b a lovely Imperial glass dish... 
See how the romantic rose pattern 1S plac ed: sweeping up the sculptured Be ; . 5 Ane 
5 for lemon slices, for relishes. 


Only $3.75, Federal Tax included. 


Gitt boxed. 


handle! Silver Rose is modern in concept—but it sacrifices nothing in 


gent leness and grace. 





ee 3x7) Qa eS. : Pa acs sae | “C3, One” re Trade Marks. 

L c c < ) S le . - + , 

See new Silver Rose now, at a fine store near you ix-plu ne” place Copyright 1956, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. 
setting, $33.75 including tax. Easy terms, of course. Prices subject to change without notice. 





Carefree fashion for Carefree living 


Whether yours is the life of leisure or paced “‘busy as a bee’’—Shelton 
Stroller is the dress to choose for easy living! Thanks to 100% nylon 
jersey (our specialty!) it washes...dries fast...sheds wrinkles...needs 
no ironing! With its on-in-a-jiffy zipper front, you'll find it pleasant to 
step into. Handy side pockets hold car keys, lipstick, or what have you. 
And for slim trim lines and beauty of print, Shelton Stroller strolls 


away with the prize. Try 


to 22'%,. Painted 


one...you’ll be delighted! Sizes 12 to 20, 12% 


cloud print in blue/pink, turquoise/lilac, sand/aqua, 


lime/grey. About $13 
Mth ints to choose from in world-wide variety of colors. At leading 
A ite today for your nea Ore and receive FREE FASHION FOLIO. 
ELTON CASUALS, DEP 0 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
victims of them. This is not the case in neigh- 
boring, more puritan Finland. 

Juvenile crimes of violence are rare in 
Sweden and movies juveniles are permitted 
to see are strictly censored against depicting 
violence. But they are not censored against 
suggestive eroticism and there is a great deal 
of pornographic literature in circulation. It 
looks as though there were a definite connec- 
tion between what children and youths see, 
their misbehaviors and the form the misbe- 
haviors take. 

Now, one cannot return civilization to 
rural conditions, or advocate a low standard 
of living as a cure for juvenile delinquency. 
But what seems to emerge from this picture 
is the truth of the old adage that ‘“‘Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.”’ To 
which IT would add: And for idle minds to 
think of doing. 

Social workers here and abroad have told 
me that a chief cause of juvenile crime is 
just boredom—not having anything interest- 
ing or necessary to do. 

Where natural conditions require for a de- 
cently modest survival hard work, with little 
leisure, from adults and juveniles alike, there 
is less delinquency. Where there is a high 
standard of living acquired with relatively 
less effort, and accompanied by greatly in- 
increased leisure, the graph rises. 

No reasonable person is going to advocate 
poverty. 

But as William James once called for “‘a 
moral substitute for war,’ one may say we 
need a moral substitute for poverty. 

There are moral substitutes for poverty, 
which are simply acts of service to others— 


When Albert Schweitzer revisited 
Europe after his long sojourn in Af- 
rica, one of his admirers asked him, 
“Well, what do you think of civiliza- 
tion?” 

"It's a good idea,” replied Schweit- 
zer. "Somebody ought to start it.” 


work for others—that it is not necessary for 
youth to perform as part of their own main- 
tenance. Settlement houses have attracted 
privileged young people, and often the most 
privileged. Nurses’-aide work, Boy Scout 
cleanup campaigns, even voluntary baby sit- 
ting for young parents who simply cannot af- 
ford to pay any household help belong in 
this category. The old European aristocracy 
had a lot to recommend in its rearing of the 
young, by its emphasis on noblesse oblige— 
the duty that accompanies rank, often oner- 
ous duty. Young people have a very strong 
social sense, in that they want to be approved 
of by society, and to do the things that win 
approval. 

Apart from this—and with regard to idle- 
ness—entirely insufficient demands are made 
on children and youth in our schools. Of 
this I am absolutely convinced. Our own 
juvenile-delinquency rate exceeds that of any 
other civilized country, and our education is 
the least demanding. There must be some 
connection between these facts. 

The adult attitude toward leisure is re- 
flected by youth. Leisure from toil that is 
wearisome and repetitive could be a wonder- 
ful thing, lifting the whole of society, if it 
were employed to mobilize unused human 
energies and the life of the mind. If it merely 
encourages indolence, or is used to absorb 
mental trash, it can be a social curse. I say 
“trash,” including much entertainment that 
is not bad, in the sense of appealing to sensa- 
tions of violence or crude sensuality, but that 
utterly fails to enhance mental cultivation or 
appeal to any of the higher instincts, or to 
the virtues that in every civilization and 
every age have been the mainstays of corpo- 
rate survival. 

All young people need heroes to emulate. 
There is no life of the mind or aspiration 
of the spirit without such heroes. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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SELF-STERILIZING ACTION 
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protection— every 

nylon-bristled PRO 

bole leu mules 

natural self-sterilizing 

ela ies eL mite 

famous PRO Tufted, 

Pea tem TU) 

other brushes often miss, 

or PRO “59” with soft, 

multiple bristles for gentle 

gum massage. Both in sizes 
bela] MM ell A 


The Best is Always 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH C(t 
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SWISS PINE BATH OIL 


USE 


LACTOPINE 


magically invigorates and_refresh{ 
your tired body and frayed nervy 
as its soothing rich oils restore th 
satiny softness of your skin. Try | 
spoonful in your tub today! 

From $1 to $6 at cosmetic countenh 


Swiss Pine Importing Co., Inc. I 

381 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16, N. Y. 
Please send generous trial bo 

0D Bath Oil 25c¢ (J Bubble Bath 2 


Names EEE eee 
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7 famous mouths stay ravishing-red.. with 


STAY-ALL- DAY 


Sheer Velvet 
Lipstick § 


These top New York models make a 


a, 


'f 





lovely habit of the spectacular new lip- 
stick developed by Dorothy Gray—Sheer 
Velvet. One application does the dazzling eee 
trick — gives ripe-red richness that stays hai 
that way all day, all night. Slips over lips 

like softest velvet, contains softening in- 

gredients which guard lips against dry, 

puckery feel. For sheer beauty—try it! 


12 shades, $1.25. 





or beauty the modern ie Vy... Dor othy 


The famous fashion models: 


Nancy Berg 
Georgia Hamilton 
Alice Bruno 


Ann Gunning 


Why = 


Mary Jane Russell 
Dolores Parker 
Ann Klem 
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Easter bunny or no Easter bunny, when a dog sees a grocery 
basket, he thinks of Pard. Naturally. This is the one with 
Good Beef Taste .. . made from appetite-whettin’ beef variety 
meats, ground beef bone and just the right amount of beef fat 
(and it’s fortified with extra vitamins and minerals, too). If 
you can imagine how good a roast beef dinner tastes to you, 
then you know how a dog feels about Pard. Put plenty in your 
shopping basket! Swift makes Pard so you can feed your 
dog as well as you feed your family! 
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It is not enough to say what should not be 
on television and in the movies for the enter- 
tainment or instruction of children. Mothers, 
organized women and the schools should 
encourage and contribute to create construc- 
tive and appropriate programs. 

The motion-picture industry is prepared 
to co-operate through The Children’s Film 
Library, for which a national committee, 
mostly drawn from women’s organizations, 
selects the best pictures, testing them, then, 
against the reactions of unselected children 
of various age groups. 

These films will be screened at Saturday 
showings, in the local theaters, wherever a 
sufficient demand by parents- and children 
asserts itself. Theaters-are in business to 
attract customers. Assured of a clientele, 
they will show what is wanted. The library’s 
director is Marjorie Granger Dawson, 
whose address is 28 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 

The New York (or any metropolitan) li- 
brary can furnish lists of fine books, classic 
and modern, that are, and have been, favor- 
ites of children from the age of three to ma- 
turity. All of them lend themselves to screen 
adaptation. Many have been screened, but 
many more have not. 

Television, in particular, is a veritable 
vampire, consuming talent. There just 
doesn’t seem to be enough of it around to fill 
all the hours when programs are being 
shown. But I think by the offer of prizes and 
publicity new talents would discover them- 
selves. and create the kind of scripts re- 
sponsible parents want for their children: 
scripts that will command delighted atten- 
tion, amuse, and—I do not hesitate to use 
the word—uplift. 

I would like to see established many many 
more workshops for children and youth, un- 
connected with the public schools, where 
youngsters would learn to make things—all 
the way from cooking a meal and sewing a 
dress to assembling machines and building 
furniture. 

For learning and doing with the inner 
knowledge of the value of both activities and 
the social assent and praise that attend them 
are the greatest pleasure. No one, child or 
adult, is ever bored when he is working un- 
der his own steam. 

To waste one’s time is to waste life, the 
most precious of earthly possessions—and, 
oh, so brief! END 


COUNTRY GIRL 
IN APRIL 


By MILLEN BRAND 


The back road is the woods 
I’ve gone to since running loose 
in the grass. Gosling to goose, 
I wound the hem of my skirt 
out of the dew and dirt, 


and waded close to the earth, 

and wanted its smell—flowers 

on my legs, and more, the 
skewers 

of greenbrier, and above the 
brier 

all the leaves. 


Now [I’m grown. No running 
now, I’m worn. 

Though young, I know my 
forehead 

has the crease of work. 

But work or not, the day 

wild cherries break 


their first spring red 

on branch and cloud, 

I’m in the remembered wood, 
in the fire 

all the leaves make in my eyes 
and hair! 
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Corn, Callan 
Bunion Pai 


De. ‘Scholf 
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— RELIEF. 


Never before 
anything like it! 


Removes Corns and Callouses o 
quickest ways known to medical 


No waiting for relief when 
you use soothing, cushioning, 
protective Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads. They end painful shoe 
friction, lift pressure on corns, 
callouses, bunions, sore toes 
... ease new, tight shoes... 
stop corns, callouses before 
they can develop! 


Used with the separate Medi- 
cations included in every box, 
Zino-pads remove corns and 
callouses one of the quickest 
ways known to medical sci- 
ence! New skin-matching 
color. Worn invisibly. Get a 
box today. Sold everywhere. 


DE Scholls 


Zino-pads 








FEET HURT, BURR 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly relieve 
discomfort caused by exertion. 
Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! 


Df Scholl's 222% ts 






HIS all aluminum chest will hold a full ¢ 

beverages. Equipped with a bottle open 
drain plug, and removable food tray it is id 
picnic or traveling enjoyment. 

To earn yours send us five 2-year Ladies’ ! 
Journal subscriptions at $6 each, or three 2- 
Saturday Evening Post subscriptions at $10 each 
subscriptions must be sold outside your home a 
full advertised price. Both new and renewals ¢ 
but not your personal or personal gift subscript 

Write your order on plain paper and mail 
your own name and address and full remittam 
us. Offer good in continental U. S. only, until 
31, 1956. Sorry, no cooler chests may be sold for' 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
394 Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pt 


po FALSE TEET 


Rock, Slide or Sli 


FASTEETH, an improved powder t0 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds! 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or: 
ing. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). 
not sour. Checks ‘plate odor’ (den 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug coul 








SOMETHING TO SHOW 


YOUR HUSBAND... 


AFTER HIS FAVORITE DINNER! 
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a second love 
a new 





CHEVROLET | 


CHEVROLET 
4 


f Every woman needs 








‘| saw one of Chevrolet's new 9-passenger 
Station Wagons today. Darling, that's the car 


for me! It's as easy to handle as a 


baby carriage. 


And it's so roomy. There's enough seating space 

for Tommy's whole Cub Scout den. Plenty of cargo 
space for all those odd-shaped packages | acquire 
during the day, too. And because you're such 

an understanding husband, I'll even let you borrow 
my handsome new Chevrolet for those hunting trips 
of yours. Let's talk to our Chevrolet dealer 


tomorrow." 


P.S. The 3-passenger center seat has 
a special section that folds out of the 
way of rear seat passengers. And | 
love the sturdy upholstery. It’s rich- 
looking, long-wearing, and easy to 
care for. Just sponge away the spots, 
whisk away the dust. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
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Dad uses 5/70 dishes a month 


Junior uses 720 dishes 


Mom uses 770 dishes 
(and gets stuck 
doing all of them!) 


Sis uses 750 dishes 


Makes lighter work of dishwashing 


“4 


You've got a lot of work on your hands—with — dishes fast and easy. It actually floats grease 

3500 dishes a month to do. (That’s the average  off—gets plates and glasses sparkling clean. 

family’s total, with pots and pans included.) Just a teaspoonful does a dishpanful. And as 

But now you can hand over the dishes to a for hands—Lux Liquid is Lux-mild. (Lux users 

dishwashing expert—Lux Liquid! know that’s real mildness!) This week, be sure 
Lux Liquid’s made especially to help youdo _ to get Lux Liquid! 


HOW LUX LIQUID CUTS UNDER GREASE AND FLOATS IT AWAY 





% “ly ea % e m 
“di x . 
PLATE 
Thick gravy was poured on Just as soon as the dish is Lux Liquid’s special action A quick rinse and the dish, 
this dish and let stand for 10 placed in the water Lux cuts under the grease, lifts as you can see, is beautifully 
minutes until it hardened Liquid starts to do its work it up and floats it right off and hygienically clean 


LUX LIQUID IS THE NEXT BEST THING TO A DISHWASHING MACHINE 


and its Lux-mild on your hands (agg 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“It always happens like this after an earthquake.” 


do not find the books listed below at your nearest bookstore, the 
name of the publisher is included for your convenience. 


e visited Norway last summer. 
a aring notes with her relatives 


she spoke of the work she did 
‘pers and fairs to help support 
arch in Minnesota. The Nor- 
3 were scandalized. You have to 

oney for your church! Theirs 


idized by the government. 


ING MONEY for Your Church, 
1y, Hospital, Social or Welfare 
zations, by Helen K. Knowles, 
we do it—because we have to. 
Wheelwright Co., Portland, 


+ to do with our leisure as work 
row shorter and lives grow longer 
f the problems of our new techno- 
age, and in THE GOLDEN YEARS 
as Collins makes some practical 
ions. The author who for five 
onducted a syndicated department 
problems of retirement, bases his 
na study of five thousand letters 
2tired people. He deals with the 
logy as well as the economics of 
yblem. Tells what to expect from 
; kinds of life, whether or not to 
way, how to secure retirement in- 
it takes more than money, says he, 
ke successful retirement. (John 
3.75:) e 


e a few notable novels are coming 
LUCY CROWN, by Irwin Shaw, 
ad to create a division in critical 
n, as between drama and melo- 
Lucy is the wife and mother in a 
American family that is happy and 
lit, until on a summer’s day thir- 
‘ar-old Tony discovers that his 
‘has been having an affair with his 
tor. This is the beginning of 
y for all. The novel opens when 
year-old Tony, estranged, is 
by his mother at a Paris bar. 
9m House.) 


There’s another unhappy marriage in 
H. E. Bates’ absorbing new novel, THE 
SLEEPLESS MOON. This one is about an 
English couple of the restless 1920’s who 
sought love outside their marriage and 
found only tragedy. In this novel there 
is no question of the seriousness and 
sensitivity. Like all Bates’ novels and 
short stories, this is literature. (Little, 
Brown.) 


Susan Ertz writes primarily for 
women—long, full novels about people 
in whom her readers become inordi- 
nately concerned, as in The Prodigal 
Heart. Her latest is CHARMED CIRCLE, 
a family novel. The Prentisses were a 
well-to-do cosmopolitan family whose 
prime concern was the family unit. They 
discouraged outsiders, they tried to keep 
their own circle intact, with the result 
that all but one of them were neurotics. 
Only one was saved, and this by a 
happy, earthy marriage. (Harper & 
Bros.) 


William Shirer, long a foreign cor- 
respondent (Berlin Diary), now uses his 
knowledge of distant lands as_back- 
ground for a new novel, THE CONSUL’S 
WIFE. It takes place in an Asian colony 
in rebellion at colonial rule, and involves 
broken pledges, a nationalist uprising, 
and murder at the American consul’s 4th 
of July party. This is a suspense thriller 
plus. (Little, Brown.) 


How America Lives readers will re- 
member reading in the JOURNAL 
about a nice young couple, Gene and 
Lillian Hise, who live in Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. Theirs was one of those marriage 
experiences that are not dramatic or 
unusual, but that make you feel good 
for those very reasons. Now Gene Hise 
has written a gay little story in Jack 
and Jill called Tiny Tale... . What 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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At leading 
hardware, department 


and variety stores. 


The Munising Paper Co.,-Munising, Mich. 


the miracle decorative 
material—gives you 


matching patterns and 


colors in all three: 


1. Shelf Lining 


2. Drawer Lining 
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3. New! Adhesive Veneer 
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U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE PERFECTS NEW GRASS 
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Ce : 
WON’T BURN OUT 
Now you can have a practically care-free lawn that 
stays lush and green despite drought. Amazing 
AMAZOY Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass thrives in hot- 
test weather. Its deep-growing root system (2 feet or 
more) picks up and holds deep-underground water, 
goes weeks without rain or watering. Grows in any 
soil, does not wash out; practically eliminates ugly 
brown or bare spots due to drought. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT APPROVED 


Credit for amazing Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass belongs 
to U.S. Dept. of Agriculture in the great Beltsville 
Research Center, near Washington. After years of 
experimentation these specialists perfected this 
amazing grass with advantages never before avail- 
able. 


CHOKES OUT CRAB GRASS, WEEDS 


AMAZOY Zoysia Grass spreads to form a dense, 
velvety turf that grows so thick and hardy that 
crabgrass, weeds, disease and insects cannot live in it. 


DELIGHTED OWNERS! 


Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass has not only been proven 
in rigorous tests by U.S. Dept. of Agric. and by U.S. 
Golf Assn. but thousands of delighted lawn owners 
all over the country have proven that an 
AMAZOY lawn improves year after year. 


CERTIFIED TO GROW! 


AMAZOY is the finest pure strain of Meyer Z-52 
Zoysia Grass. Field grown under rigid supervision. 
Guaranteed free of weeds. AMAZOY is taken out of 
the ground at the proper time for fast, sure growth. 
Scientifically prepared to reach you fresh, green 
vigorous. Fully guaranteed to grow. Any AMAZOY 
plug which fails to grow will be replaced absolutely 
free of cost. Order with assured confidence. 


e For Present or New Lawns 
e Grows in All Soils 

e Disease Free 

e 2/3 Less Mowing 

e No Re-Seeding 

e Order by Mail and Save 


2/3 LESS CARE NEEDED 


AMAZOY grows on steep hills, sandy soils—even at 
ocean beaches. Needs 2/3 less mowing. Won’t wash 
away—does not require re-seeding. Goes off color 
after heavy frosts—survives sub zero temperatures 
—greens up in the spring. A true winter-hardy per- 
ennial! Is not damaged by children playing on it or 


other hard use. 


EASY TO PLANT e PROVIDES 


50 TRANSPLANTS YEARLY ! 
AMAZOY comes to you in 2 
inch plugs of living grass as 
recommended by the 
Dept. of Agriculture, ready to 
plant. Once planted, AMA- 
ZOY’S flourishing root runners spread to form 
a thick velvety turf. No loss as with seeds, by wash- 
out or hungry birds. Once established you can take 
50 plug transplants from each square foot yearly. 


ORDER BY MAIL AT ADVANCE LOW PRICES 


INCLUDES EXCLUSIVE 
4.95 2-WAY PLUGGER 
With 100 or more plugs, we 
enclose new patented plug- 
ger—plugs lawn and destroys 

PLUGS harmful competing grass at 
same time. 

$ 98 100 plugs & plugger..11.98 
300 plugs & plugger..24.98 
650 plugs & plugger..49.98 









West of Miss. add 75c per 50 plugs for 
shipping. WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
LARGER QUANTITIES. 


SPECIAL NUTRI-20 WATER SOLUBLE FER- 
TILIZER—1 14 lbs. can reg. $2.95 now $2.00—5 Ib. 
residential pkg. now $5.00. Amazing scientific dis- 
covery, ideal for shrubs, trees, gardens, lawns. Order 
by mail. 


Not Enough For Demand! There is not enough Meyer Z-52 Zoysia grass in the ground to supply the 
fast-growing demand for this far superior grass. To assure prompt shipment in time for spring planting and 
early development order while still available. Quality and satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. Order by 
mail now! Enclose check or money orders. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. 


ORDER BY 
MAIL 


ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES, Dept. 14D 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md 





It takes really fine cheddars to make handy pasteurized process cheese 
slices that taste as good as Kraft American, Kraft Pimento and Old 
English Brand. Kraft Master Cheese Makers are very choosey about 
the cheddars they select to blend together before the perfect, sandwich- 
size slices are made for you. 

That’s why you see the word ‘De Luxe” on Kraft packages. That’s 
why you’re smart to pick the packages marked Kraft De Luxe Slices— 


the best-eating pasteurized process cheeses you can buy. 


The best cheese sandwiches have 
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Kratt Leluxe dices with 


In addition to the 
cheddar-types—Kraft Swiss 
and Kraft Brick pasteurized 


process cheese slices 
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) your work seated... on a Cosco 
! Eighteen smart models, for every 
ose, every purse. All feature sturdy 
ar steel construction, tested to 
brt 1,000 pounds. All edges rounded 
ed under. Smooth, washable sur- 
in your choice of bright colors. 
d low as $3.45* at department, fur- 
le, hardware stores. Choose yours 
..and be sure you get Cosco! 

TON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
/ COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Look for this seal when you 
buy. It is your assurance of 
highest quality and value. 


a, 









Buy with th 
Confidence ms 
THIS IS A GENUINE 
LOSCO Provuct 3 
Famous for Quality 
and Value 


2-D Kitchen Stool: 
Sparkling chromium 
legs; Duran upholstery, 


two colors. $395* 






4) Step Stool: 
fbmium legs; 
el seat and 
8 three colors. 






ee 3-G Kitchen Stool: 


Hh Sparkling chromium 





legs; Duran upholstery, 


four colors. $] 095* 


Posture Kitch- 
stool: Chromium 
black enamel 
s. Duran uphol- 
*y, five colors. 






Ss “Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 
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“not unusual’? How 
many young men working hard on the 
job all day can sit down and write a 
story that sells? 


MY BROTHER ADLAI, also familiar to 
JOURNAL readers, is now out in book 
form—the story of Stevenson by his sis- 
ter, Elizabeth Stevenson Ives and 
Hildegarde Dolson—the story of the 
man whom millions wanted for president 
in 1952 and who has declared himself 
ready to try again in 1956. Here is his 
boyhood and young manhood, his letters 
and quips, gathered together in a good- 
humored, lively and affectionate book. 
(William Morrow & Co.) 


YOU AND THE ATOM, by Gerald 
Wendt, is described as an explanation of 
atomic energy without confusing techni- 
cal details and terminology that can be 





COLLIER'S Pod 





“My grandfather can remember 
way back when humans started 
fooling around with the atom.”’ 
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read and understood in less than two 
hours. I have not read it. But Iam holding 
on to it. It’s only 89 pages. (Published 
by Whiteside by arrangement with 
UNESCO.) . . . There is also a lovely 
book, OUR VANISHING LANDSCAPE— 
largely pictures—by Eric Sloane, who 
last year did American Barns and Coy- 
ered Bridges. (Willard Funk.) 


A JEFFERSON PROFILE, as Revealed 
in His Letters, should do wonders forour 
American amour-propre. It portrays such 
a wise, liberal, cultivated, balanced 
gentleman, a leader who was never over- 
whelmed with his own importance and 
who remained intellectually curious to 
the day of his death at 83. This volume 
contains 179 letters covering his whole 
life, well selected and arranged by 
Saul Padover. (John Day.) 


Still in the past: Count Pulaski, of 
Revolutionary War fame, and one of 
the first Poles to come over to Amer- 
ica, figures in an old history of New 
Jersey which someone just gave me. 
He was a terrific horseman, it seems. 
He used to exercise his cavalry corps in 
front of Washington’s headquarters 
in Morristown (the Ford house, still 
proudly standing). With his horse at 
full gallop he would discharge his 
pistol, toss it in the air, catch it by the 
barrel and throw it ahead as if at an 
enemy. With his horse still on the 
jump, he would then lift one foot out 
of the stirrup and, with the other 
foot in, bend to the ground and re- 
cover the weapon. The Americans all 
tried it. But the best they could do— 
even the crack Virginia lighthorse— 
was to toss it and catch it; none could 
pick it off the ground. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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Everyone’s talking about 


2 Universals new 


2-oven gas range 
only 36 inches wide! 


No wWonpe_R it’s America’s most talked-about gas 
range! Never have so many exciting new fea- 
tures been designed into so little space. 


§ Comfort-Touch Oven Doors on two separately Universal Automatic 
“4 Constant Comfort 


controlled ovens seal heat in, keep your kitchen cool. Gas Heaters 


B Thermal-Eye Top Burner Control maintains 
exactly the right heat setting for every type of cooking. 





B All this plus big, easy-to-clean smoke-proof broiler, 


wf an it . i oe. Universal Automatic 
lifetime top burners and fully automatic controls. Gas-Clothes 
Dryers 

Universal’s "Rare Old Recipe” folder of the month is —= 

yours as a gift if you visit your Universal dealer right : 

away or write us. See his complete line of beautiful 

new Universal Gas Ranges for city or bottled gas. es} 
Universal 
Consum-All 


Gas Incinerators 


& 


Gas gives the easiest, 
cleanest, coclest 
cooking of all—for 
less. You bake best, 
roast best, broil best, 


G A §S R A N G E S$ C 
Cribben & Sexton Co. * Chicago 12, Illinois : oD) ; cook bestwithgasona 
XX 


Z Universal Gas Range. 





d ways to be an angel!” 





o 
High, light, wonderful-tasting angel food farm-fresh eggs. Serve with peppermint-pink fluff: to 1 cup heavy X 
cake! It’s a dessert all by itself... and such an easy one with new cream, add % cup sifted confectioners’ sugar, Ye tsp. peppermint 
Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake Mix. Contains the whites from 13 flavoring, red food coloring. Whip. (For fun, put a toy angel on cake!) Pi 





Feel like doing something special, for somebody special? Then | hope you'll try one of the new 


we ideas on these pages—because we made them up ‘specially for you! They’re easy as easy ... you make them 


a“ 


with our Betty Crocker Cake Mixes. And we make our mixes with good things like famous Softasilk Cake Flour, 


creamy-soft vegetable shortening and only the finest flavorings, so every cake you bake will be sure to turn out 


V “a 
. 


Betty Crocker 


GENERAL MILLS 


perfect. Bake one today, why don’t you? Then just wait! Somebody’s sure to say it—‘You’re an angel 


ce. It’s a square of delicate white cake, made with our 4 : aoe ger ms. Serve these delightful little muffins piping-hot, with 
‘ Betty. eoce, White Cake Mix, and topped with lemon pudding. For aS pipnty of butter A mouth-watering treat! The recipe’s right on the pack- 
Bos fun, trim with a gay little pixie made of bright red maraschino cherries. ee __ age of Betty Crocker GingerBread Mix. And easy? You just add water! 


2 - Drcin a #2 can s.icec peaches; add 2 ts. - Pecan S‘prise. Melt % cup butter in 9” square pan. Stir in ¥2 cup brown 
pc to juice, cook Satil thickened, then add peacties. Serve hot cver i f% sugar. Add pecans. Pour in 2 of Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake 
Betty Crocker Honey Spice Cake squares, with whipped cream. Party-pretty! Mix batter. Bake 35 to 40 min. at 350°. Bake rest of batter for tomorrow. 





New Betty Crocker Marble Cake Mix makes mar- >, You make this new dessert with Betty 
velous cupcakes, too. Recipe’s on the package. The frosting? Add boiling fine Crocker Yellow Coke Mix. You add fresh eggs, for real homemade taste. 
water to new Betty Crocker Instant Chocolate Fudge Frosting Mix. Perfect! = Spread strawberry ice cream on one round layer. Cut in wedges like pie. 


says: | guarantee 


a perfect cake every time you bake- 


cake...after cake...after cake !” 


ERFECT? Yes, we DO mean perfect. You be the judge. If a cake you make with a Betty Crocker Cake Mix is less than 
nerfect. mail the box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back! 


FIRST EDITION! 


The 
Tastind Spoon 


New Guide to Food Seasoning 


NOT JUST ANOTHER COOK BOOK~ The Tasting 
Spoon’s 286 pages tell you how to use over 130 spices, 
herbs, condiments and flavorings, to enhance all your 
dishes...add zest to any menu. This fascinating guide 
to more flavorful cooking contains everything you need to 
know about flavoring and seasoning foods... with numer- 
ous recipes covering the entire field of cookery. 







Retail Value $3°° 


only $]2o 


WITH THE LABEL FROM 
ANY DURKEE PRODUCT 


USE DURKEE’S 
Spices and Extracts 
to pep up everyday dishes 


Foods seasoned with Durkee’s Spices and full-strength 
flavoring Extracts have a delicious, true flavor right 
down to the last tempting bite. Durkee’s spices are 
always fresh—really fresh—with a strong, true flavor that 
won't “cook out.” 

Look for Durkee’s attractive green and white packages 
at your grocer’s, your guarantee of highest quality. 
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' DURKEE TASTING SPOON, Dept. J, Box 62, New York 10, N.Y. A 
i ACT NOW! Just send $1.25 and the label from any fine Durkee product ! 
i Offer void (or a tracing of the Durkee name from a spice can) to receive your copy. u 
1 wherever : 
prohibited, Name 
; taxed or other- a - aT == 2 : 
wise restricted. : 
1 Expires Address____ ~ ——— —- -— ——_—_—_—— =n 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 
Two rather special juveniles published 
some time ago came recently to my at- 
tention. One is THE SWANS OF BALLY- 
CASTLE, by Walter Hackett, a delight- 
ful Irish story with most beguiling illus- 
trations. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy.) 
Of particular interest to girls, I’d say. 
The other is STAR-CROSSED STAL- 
LION, by Patrick Lawson, designed 
especially for older boys, but a pleasure 
to horse lovers of any sex or age—the 
story of a spirited Arabian horse that 
suffered from a reputation for bad luck. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 


Both of these juveniles are still going 
strong. 
@ 


Another book that came out over a 
year ago, and should not be missed, is 
THE QUIET EYE, a Way of Looking at 
Pictures, by Sylvia Shaw Judson. I 
received it as a Christmas present in 1954 
and still have it close at hand—not put 
away on a shelf in a closet with the 
other picture books Iown. Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh describes it to perfection: 
“When one enters this beautiful book 
from the cluttered streets of everyday life, 
one is fed by the artist’s eye, the poet’s 
voice and the insight of the mystics. One 
leaves its pages refreshed in spirit.” 
(Henry Regnery.) ° 


Still another beautiful book is NOTRE- 
DAME OF PARIS, by Allan Temko, com- 
parable to Henry Adams’ Chartres: his- 
tory, architecture, sculpture, biography, 
religion—and the glamour of that lovely 
city of Paris. (Viking.) 


Shakespeare traveled a lot appar- 
ently. Gilbert Highet, radio’s literary 
comet, has deduced from Shake- 
speare’s plays that the poet knew Italy 
from actual experience. 


He must have visited North Italy, thinks 
Highet. For one thing, Shakespeare uses 
many Italian phrases, often slang, and fre- 
quently where they are quite out of text, as 
in Troilus and Cressida (1100 B.C.). 
He loves to use Italian names, and uses 
them also where they don’t belong. The 
Moor in the original tale had no name, but 
Shakespeare calls him Othello, an authen- 
tic sixteenth-century Venetian name, and 
although Hamlet’s soldiers were Danish 
theyre called Bernardo and Francisco, 
and Hamlet’s best friend is Horatio. 
Shakespeare speaks glowingly of “fair 
Padua” and “ Venetia, Venetia, chi non te 
vede, non te pretia.’ In The Winter’s 
Tale he mentions the artist Giulio Ro- 
mano, an artist who was not then, or now, 
particularly well known, but whose chief 
masterpieces hung in Mantua. 


Highet believes that Shakespeare 
made his trip to North Italy shortly 
before 1594, when he was in his late 
twenties or early thirties. The London 
theater was closed down in 1592 and 
°93 because of the plague, and it is in 
the plays written soon after 1594 that 
most of the Italian phrases and names 
occur. Of course there’s no proof, but 
it does make you want to go back and 
read—with this in mind. 


We just heard about an American 
advertising man (no joker he) who 
played tennis with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. After the game the Duke in- 
vited him over to Windsor Castle for 
a drink. The American was a bit flus- 
tered, but, after getting his clothes 
changed, drove over to the castle. He 
identified himself, went through the 
regular proceedings, and was led by 
an equerry into a living room. There 
he saw his friend, and also the rest of 
the royal family, including the Queen, 
the Queen Mother and Princess 
Margaret. The American was at a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 


























LADIES' HOME 


Magic Marshmallow 


Another magic recipe 
Made in minutes 
without beating 


114, cups (1 15-0z. can) Eagle Br | 
Sweetened Condensed Milk | 

2 cups (12-0z.) semi-sweet | 
chocolate pieces 

¥ teaspoon salt + 1 teaspoon yal 
1/4 cup chopped nuts 

Y, lb. marshmallows, cut up - 


| 


Put Eagle Brand, chocolate and § 
double boiler top, stirring occasi 
over hot water until thick (about 1 
utes). Remove from heat. Add nuts,r 
mallows and vanilla. Pour into by 
8-inch pan. Chill until firm—about3} 
Cut into squares. Makes about 2 Ib 


FREE! 


For a copy of my free book, 
S/ Eagle Brand 70 Magic Rec 


write Dept. L. H., Box 40, N.Y. | 


© 1956, by The Bd 
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the new EMILY POST’S| 


ETIQUETT 


The most famous etiquette guide 
of all time in a brand-new modern} 
edition. $5 at all bookstores. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS 
9000008509 8508586895 0868568560 00688 


NEW! 
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y This compact white enamel We 
has exclusive “AERATOR” 


washing action—TAKES ONLY THE : 
OF A KITCHEN CHAIR. Now with ELE 
WRINGER that folds into Tub. Washe 


Ibs. in 10 minutes. $ 
MONITOR WASHERS AVAILABLE f 5 
IN SEVERAL MODELS rom 


At all better appliance and department so 
ee se ee ee ee oe ee 
MONITOR EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Riverdale-on-Hudson 

New York 71, N. Y. Dept. J-4 

fo Please send FREE booklet ‘‘Helpful Hints 
Easier Washing and Drying'’. 

1 Also send information on new MONITOR 
l DRYER. 
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Perfect Rice Without Cooking! 


1. It’s prepared instantly—because only Minute Rice is pre-cooked. 
Just add it to boiling water, remove from heat, cover and let stand! 


2. It’s trouble-free. No rinsing. No cooking. No draining. No steaming. 
No sticky pans. No watching—the hardest part is boiling the water! 


3. It’s foolproof. White, fluffy, delicious rice—perfect every time. 


4. It’s good eating. Minute Rice is one of the best—and easiest—ways 
to round out a well-balanced meal. 


Product of General Foods 
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the blade silhouette... 
Companion Slip’ by Munsingwear 


So much in love... the sleek new “‘blade”’ 
Munsingwear’s reed-slim “‘companion slip.” 
tricot and lace 
ing ease. 


silhouette ... and 
Contour-loving nylon 
. with butterfly-pleat in back for walk-  ¢ 95 
White, cream, pink,snavy, black, blue. 32-40. 3 
Matching Half-slip, S-M-L. $4 


SILHOUETTE BY HARVEY. BERIN . PHOTO BY BLUMENFELD 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 
standstill. What to do! Then the Duke 
smiled. ‘‘I guess you know all these 
people,”’ he said casually. ‘What will 
you have to drink?’’ 


A far cry from royalty is the experience 
of L. M. Lockley, an Englishman, who 
after his army discharge got himself a little 
boat, with oars and a square sail, and set 
out on a scientific journey to settle some 
fine points in the life history of the At- 
lantic gray seal. He did most of his work 
in an almost inaccessible cove on the 
coast of Wales with a twelve-year-old 
girl named Tessa, who lived near the 
cove, as his assistant and companion. 
The combination makes a charming book 
as well as a valuable contribution to nat- 
ural history—THE SAGA OF THE GRAY 
SEAL. (Devin-Adair.) 


Another naturalist adventurer is 
Archie Carr, professor at the University 
of Florida. His book is THE WINDWARD 
ROAD. His speciality is green turtles. But 
here he does not confine himself to 
turtles. He moves on, through the Carib- 
bean and Central America, to jaguars, 
shrimps, the paradox frog, the tree sloth, 
the iguana. A thoroughly delightful 
book. (Knopf.) 


Travel books range from guidebooks 
(Baedeker, Blue Guide type) to the liter- 
ary impressionistic. But among them all, 
WHEN AND WHERE IN ITALY is unique. 






recone apiepecrasoe— 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


FS 4 Il, 














“*T know a swell place to get 
real Italian food, but it’s 
in Madison, Wisconsin.”’ 





eee: 
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It is written and illustrated with sensible 
point-making drawings by Genevieve 
Foster, whoisthe author and illustrator of 
those really remarkable history books for 
young people, George Washington's 
World, Lincoln’s World, Augustus Cae- 
sar’s World. This book covers 2600 years 
of history, graphically and geographically 
presented, with emphasis on art and 
personalities. Especially good for young 
travelers. (Rand-McNally.) 


A CHANGE OF CLIMATE, by Jay 
Williams, is a travel book that requires 
no action. It can be completely enjoyed 
in an armchair by the fire—a genial book 
about the author, his wife and two chil- 
dren (one and eleven) who ramble from 
Wales to Carcassonne to Mallorca. 
(Random House.) 


This month’s good detective story is 
THE RIPPER, by. Maurice Procter, 
author of (the even better) Somewhere in 
the City. (Harper & Bros.) 
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Real Walking Eas 


for Troubled 
FEET! 


{ 
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) 


Sizes 
2% a 
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D! Scho! 
SHOES 
Combine Style 


Distinction with Real Foot Fre 


You'll quickly discover what real we 
ease is like when you step out in you 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flai 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Se 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever so ki 
your feet. No “‘breaking-in’”’ discomfo 













Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all size 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Se 
Foot Comfort? Shops in principal citie 
selected Shoe and Department Stores, 
obtainable locally, write for catalog 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept.J-46, Chicago 10, Ill 


HOT, TENDER FEET 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder quickly relieves 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, 
odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 


DF! Scholls eowote 
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WHY NOT EARN MOR 


You can easily earn extra money 
selling magazine subscriptions in yi 
spare time. Thousands of our re 
sentatives made their start by aski 
for our generous commission offer. | 
obligation. Address a postal today!) 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY) 
392 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, | 





You Get ALL-YEAR 


a INSURANCE” 


==)" APEX= 


OR LESS THAN 1¢ A DAY Ap 


*You can protect a 75 cu. 
ft. closet for a whole year 
with only 1 Apex Moth |F 
Vaporizer, refilled every 
3 months with 1 Ib. of Apex 
Moth Crystals or Nuggets. 
Use as directed on label. 


8a tivag 


$ "Guaranteed by. 
Good Housekeepih 


APEX MOTH CAKE —2 sizes 
NO MOTH HOLES... 
WHEN YOU USE APEX! 
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Neer Prove Qa One-line /viassage wth 
PALMOLIVE SOAP CAN GIVE YOU A 





GETS HIDDEN DIRT THAT ORDINARY CLEANSING METHODS MISS! 





| Dirt left on face after ordinary cleansing! Rub your face Beautifully clean after 60-second Palmolive facial! Rub 
| hard with a cotton pad after ordinary casual cleansing with any 2 your face the same way after 60-second massage with Palmolive. 
| 1. soap or cold cream. You'll see that you didn’t remove deep-down e Pad is still snowy-white! *‘Palmolive-clean”’ is deep-down clean. 


dirt and make-up. “‘Ordinary-clean” is just superficially clean! Your skin is free of clinging dirt that casual cleansing misses. 


Doctors have proved that Palmolive beauty care can give you a cleaner, fresher 
complexion the very first time you use it! That’s because Palmolive care 

removes hidden, clinging dirt that casual methods miss. Massage with Palmolive’s 
gentle lather for 60 seconds, morning and night. Rinse, pat dry. But remember 


Thi 3 ... only a truly mild soap can cleanse thoroughly without leaving your face 
a Io WA feeling uncomfortable. That’s why Palmolive’s mildness is so important to you. 


“AN WORK SO THOROUGHLY YET SO A Clean Skin is a Lovely Skin—Just one Palmolive facial makes an 
immediate difference. And, day by day, your skin. will be softer to the touch; 
TLY! PALMOLIVE BEAUTY CARE CLEANS clearer and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, is removing hidden dirt that 
accentuates lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin becomes deep-down clean 
CPEANeRT) GEEANS DEEPER, ... “Palmolive-clean”’! And the natural loveliness of your complexion can show 
WITHOUT IRRITATION! through at last! Try mild Palmolive Soap today. In 60 seconds, you’ll be on 


your way to complexion beauty. 





DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! 





Here’s why so many people use 


the toothpaste 
people who can't brush after every meal 


artes 













L cant brush after every meat, 
SO I DEPEND ON GLEEM / 


_ JUST ONE BRUSHING destzxoys| 
decay- and odor-causing bacteria 





MOUTH BACTERIA BEFORE BRUSHING — 
THESE ARE THE CHIEF CAUSE OF DECAY. 


If you could brush after every meal, 
any good toothpaste would do... but 
if you can’t always brush, even though 
it’s best, then you should use Gleem. 
One Gleem brushing destroys most bac- 
teria— gives added resistance to decay. 


Kids love Gleem’s taste—proved by 
flavor tests. So it’s easy to get them to 
use Procter & Gamble’s Gleem regu- 
larly. And regular after-meal brushing 
is a proven way for children to reduce 
tooth decay. 
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AFTER ONE GLEEM BRUSHING, 
uP TO 90% OF BACTERIA ARE DESTROYED, 


Mouth odor stopped all day with one 
Gleem brushing. Scientific tests prove 
just brushing with Gleem before break- 
fast gives most people all-day protec: 
tion against mouth odor. 


ONLY GLEEM 
has GL-70 
to fight decay! 
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Partner 
with 
nature 


Protect Our Resources 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


It isn’t necessary to have a “‘green thumb” to be 
a good conservationist, according to the Boy 
Scouts of America. Conservation, say the Scouts, 
is intelligent use and wise management of our 
natural resources—soils, forests, water and wild- 
life—including keeping parks and recreation 
areas clean. 

As part of their conservation good turn in 
1954, the Scouts planted some 6,000,000 trees 
and brought good management practices to 
thousands of acres of small wood lots. They en- 
rolled as junior forest rangers, fought forest 
fires and spread fire-prevention information, 
gave talks, built exhibits and showed films. And 
they also spent half a million hours removing 
litter from roadside parks and recreation areas 


_ as a good example to future picnickers. 


Because of the Scouts’ practical efforts to pro- 
tect our resources, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has made a grant of $50,000 to the National 
Council of Boy Scouts toward support of a five- 
year program in conservation education. Under 
the direction of a full-time specialist, who will 
help train more people as conservation leaders, 
it will become more than ever a vital and perma- 
nent activity of Boy Scouts. 

When drought and disease killed thousands of 
elm trees in Wichita, Kansas, the Camp Fire 
Girls developed one of their most outstanding 
programs. In the fall of 1954, the Camp Fire 
Girls of Wichita collected thousands of seeds 
from the city’s few golden-rain trees and planted 
them in a municipal greenhouse. In spring, 1955, 
the girls went back to the greenhouse, collected 
the 600 seedlings which had flourished and set 
out to plant the trees in hundreds of back yards 
and along highways. For the next ten years they 
intend to get a different species of drought-resist- 
ant trees started every spring. A ten-year plan- 
ning program includes 50,000 new trees. 

Other organizations that should be cited for 
outstanding programs include the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the Garden Club 
of America. In Tifton, Georgia, the Junior Wom- 
an’s Club gave children in their local industrial 
school seeds to plant and helped them start their 
own gardens. Other clubs helped form junior 
wildlife clubs and held birdhouse contests for 
youth. The Garden Club of America, with head- 
quarters at 15 East 58th Street, New York 22, 
New York, distributes an education packet, The 
World Around You, to more than 1000 teachers 
each month. Individual clubs sponsor children 
at summer nature camps and provide scholar- 
ships tosendteachersto conservation workshops. 

END 


from a group of ardent local 


... Connecticut’s Mr. Conservation 


“T hardly know where to begin,” said George 
Bennett, standing at the door of the old 
Connecticut barn, “‘it’s such a big story.” In- 
side, wrapped in wet sacking, standing in 
pails, packed in long boxes, the planting 
stock for the spring conservation program 
was waiting. 

“Here we have red pine,” said George in 
his quiet Yankee voice, ‘‘and over here mul- 
tiflora roses.” He pulled out a pencil-slim 
seedling, no bigger than a twig. ‘‘This makes 
a living hedge,” he said; ““wonderful wild- 
life protection.” 

George Bennett is a lean, powerful man 
with bright blue eyes looking keenly out 
from a face brown as a nutmeg. When his 
sudden smile flashes, he looks boyish. In re- 
pose, his face is thoughtful, earnest, a little 
tired. Except on the subject of conservation, 
he is known as the most close-mouthed man 
in the Woodbury-Southbury valley. 

By profession, George Bennett is a rural 
letter carrier. For more than thirty years he 
has carried the mail over a route which to- 
day serves close to four hundred families, 
and covers a thirty-five-mile stretch up hill 
and down, with side trips on narrow lanes 
when packages too large for the roadside 
boxes are to be delivered. 

George began with a horse and buggy, 
now drives a battered old sedan. Along his 
route live the plain dirt farmers, retired city 
bankers, theatrical folk who dream of rais- 


A meadow in the Woodbury- 
Southbury valley of 
Connecticut gets a 
beautification treatment 


conservationists. George 
Bennett, organizer and 
director of the area’s 
program, takes a moment 
out to rest on his shovel 
and view a colorful sunset. 


ing black Angus or rock Cornish game hens, 
city schoolteachers who weekend and vaca- 
tion in the country, a couple of writers, a 
commuting lawyer, an interior decorator, 
and some rising young businessmen who 
travel to offices in nearby cities. 

In his quiet, easy way, George has changed 
the whole aspect of life among these diversi- 
fied residents of his area. All along his mail 
route they call him ““Mr. Conservation.” 

“It really began around 1935,’ George 
says thoughtfully. ““By then I had lost one 
leg, but I kept on hunting and fishing with 
my two sons. Since the beginning of the de- 
pression I had just about fed my family on 
fish and game alone. Now I noticed things 
were changing. The woods had diminished, 
fields were eroding, and the streams were so 
polluted with sewage and dumping that the 
fish were dying. Wildlife was getting so scarce, 
it might become extinct in a short time. So I 
just figured something had to be done.” 

With his deeply ingrained sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility, George began to study 
the problems of soil, water, forest, fish and 
game. At night, after a heavy day’s work, he 
would prop his wooden leg on a stool and 
read all he could find about conservation— 
Government bulletins, field magazines, wild- 
life reports, anything and everything he 
could dig up on the subject. 

He began right at home to prove that 
something could = CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Now—a super market of your own 
in the space of a standard refrigerator! 
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YOUR 
mado) 
FOODS 
ABOVE 


in this full-size 
9 cubic foot 
refrigerator 
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YOUR 
FROZEN 
FOODS 
BELOW 


in this full-size 
6.8 cubic foot 
freezer 


World’s first master combination food keeper...custom designed for 


the modern trend of buying foods ahead and storing them in volumeli™ 











sree —— —— 
with all needed temperatures from 38° above zero to 20° below. 
ee | ae es It’s the food keeper of the future designed by Everything automatic...no defrosting, no con- 
u" = =< Philco to serve your needs 10 years from now as __ trols to set or forget. Ideal 38 to 42 degrees fresh 
eer = i anand well as it does today. It anticipates your purchases food storage... air conditioned to keep foods 
i of more frozen foods with a full-size 6.8 cu. ft. fresher with or without covers. Zero freezer storage. 
freezer that holds 240 lbs. The Super Marketer is one of many years ahead 
It brings you fresh new custom styling to key- advances from Philco. 2-door refrigerators at 1-door 
note the design of your modern “‘living room” prices. New fully automatic models even at lowest 
kitchen. It gives you the newest advanced features. price. Don’t settle for less than a 1956 Philco. 
——————eeeeee 
Sharp freezes to 20° below TANG Ww ® 
\ special sharp freeze switch lets you freeze ‘ he X J : 
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be done to safeguard and increase wildlife. 
As his first conservation project, he under- 
took to build a duck refuge out of a swale on 
his own land. He and his two sons carried 
logs on their backs because no horse or truck 
could get through the muck. They lived in 
mire, he remembers. But in the end they had 
a small dam built at the end of the swale, and 
a pond was born. Around the edges they 
planted bushes and food-bearing plants. 
Then the refuge was completed and soon 
fifty ducks were making it their home. 

By 1938, George was ready to take the 
next conservation step—the reforestation of 
a bad patch on his land that bothered him 
every time he walked around the farm. From 
the state agricultural experiment station he 
was able to obtain 500 Norway spruce at the 
minimal cost of about $10. These he set out 
himself, and soon had cover for game on his 
own property. 

By this time, George’s conservation activi- 
ties had begun to arouse the interest of the 
Woodbury-Southbury sportsmen’s Rod and 
Gun Club. They also had attracted the atten- 
tion of various state agencies concerned with 
Connecticut’s natural resources. 

In 1941, the Rod and Gun Club appointed 
a conservation committee, with George as 
chairman, to work actively ona program for 
the whole area. For distribution to people 
who would plant and care for them, the ag- 
ricultural experiment station let the club 
have 2000 red pines at cost. Later the Board 
of Fisheries and Game also provided the club 
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My mother was the making of me. 
She was so true and so sure of me. 
I felt that | had someone to live for— 
someone | must not disappoint. The 
memory of my mother will always 
be a blessing to me. 

THOMAS A. EDISON 
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with quantities of Washington hawthorns 
and Chinese chestnuts at cost. 

George’s program to enlist the aid of the 
valley residents now began in earnest. He 
would pull up at a door, blow his horn, hand 
out a package from a mail-order house or a 
Fifth Avenue shop. Then he would begin, “I 
note you have a kind of poor place on your 
land up beyond the swamp. Now there are 
fifty red pines in my barn I can give you.” 

“Well, I’m busy—I don’t believe te 

George would fix his level gaze on the 
speaker and say firmly, “If you co-operate 
with Nature by planting trees and shrubs, 
they help control erosion, enrich the soil, re- 
tain water, furnish food and cover for wild- 
life, beautify the landscape and grow into 
timber for future generations.” 

“T’ll pick them up tonight,” the new con- 
servationist would say. 

Sometimes George would roll a small bag 
from his pocket and let the reluctant ones 
look at shining brown nuts. “‘Chinese chest- 
nuts,”’ he would say; “‘they resist blight. Bear 
sometimes in two years—in seven years a 
fine crop. Now you have a good place, I no- 
tice, for some Chinese chestnuts.” 

So it began to snowball. The big program 
that was to affect 51,000 acres and hundreds 
of landowners was rolling. Under Mr. Con- 
servation’s direction and unflagging deter- 
mination 15,000 trees and shrubs were 
planted in 1955. 

By 1948, the conservation program was an 
integral part of community life. It was every- 
body’s business. Some men would have 
rested on their laurels at this point, but 
George was just getting started, he says. He 
now began to experiment with unusual 
plantings such as the pinon nut, the thornless 
honey locust, the buffalo berry. And he be- 
gan his grafting program. 

George studied the wild apple, which is 
hardy, adapted to the stony Connecticut soil, 
and grows profusely. The fruit is good wild- 
life food. “I got to thinking if we could graft 
flowering crab on the seedlings growing 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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around in pasture lots and along fence lines,” 
George explains, “it would benefit the farm- 
ers and the wildlife both.” 

The next thing the valley residents knew, 
they were learning from George how to graft 
flowering crab onto wild-apple seedlings. 
The dazzling beauty of the flowering crab 
was an added incentive. 

Meanwhile, in his rare days off, George 
Bennett was working with state and county 
conservation experts, whose technical advice 
he has continuously sought in the develop- 
ment of the program. On the setting up of 
new projects, George regularly consults with 
Charles N. Hammarlund, Jr., conservation 
technician with the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice. (In addition to providing technical as- 
sistance over the years, the Soil Conservation 
Service has made available to Connecticut 
farmers upwards of 100,000 trees and shrubs 
for conservation purposes.) ““Mr. Hammar- 
lund comes when you need him,’ George 
says, ‘‘and that makes you feel good about 
the Government helping.” 

George wants it known, too, that John D. 
Bulger. of the National Wildlife Federation, 
“also takes his own time to drive from 
Groton, New York, when we need advice.” 

““He says he likes home cooking,” Mrs. 
Bennett adds, “and he is one of the nicest 
guests we ever have.” 

Ethel’s smothered country chicken, fresh 
young peas, light rolls, not to mention the 
delicately rich brown gravy, would tempt any 
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The man who insists upon seeing with 
perfect clearness before he decides, 
never decides. Accept life, and you 


must accept regret. unin? 
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guest, and her pies, bubbling with juice and 
flaky tender, are famous. 

“IT am not a conservationist,’ says Ethel. 
“IT only feed them!” 

Being married to a dedicated man keeps 
Ethel pretty busy. She never is sure how 
many will sit down to supper or who will stay 
over the weekend while working out a new 
phase of conservation with George. This past 
season, George, as chairman of the conserva- 
tion committee, was too busy to plant their 
own vegetables, so she got the garden in her- 
self. She keeps the freezer well stocked with 
their own produce, and the jellies, pickles 
and preserves she puts on the shelves would 
feed a small army. 

The two sons, now married, live nearby, 
and five grandchildren add to the comings 
and goings in the old white house set among 
dogwoods and pines and flower borders. 

When water pollution began to grow 
steadily worse, George began to study the 
subject with unabated vigor. If garbage is 
dumped in a trout stream, how far is the 
pollution carried? How long does it take a 
river to clear itself of chemicals from a fac- 
tory? If children who swim in streams fall 
mysteriously ill, how far is the swimming 
hole from the nearest garbage dump? How 
pure should water be? 

““We were busy before,” says Ethel, “‘but 
when this came along, I nearly went crazy.” 

‘Something had to be done,” says George 
mildly. 

So, in addition, he sparked the forming 
of the Clean Waters League to fight pollu- 
tion, and another battle was on. 

“T don’t take any credit for any of this,” 
explains George. “The people have done it 
all. I figure you just get people enthusiastic 
and that is all it needs. First you rouse their 
curiosity, then you get them to do a little, 
then they see results, and there you are.” 

To check erosion of the streams, George 
enlisted the aid of the local junior groups, 
who planted 2500 basket willows along the 
Pomperaug and 1000 along the Nonnewaug 
rivers. 

The junior conservation groups are dear to 
George’s heart. Scouts, boys’ clubs, school 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 
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and other young people’s groups all take 
part actively in the program. 

“These boys are going to grow up,” says 
George, “‘and if they begin now to work with 
Nature instead of against her, they'll be bet- 
ter men. They’ll conserve our resources in- 
stead of destroying them. If they hunt and 
fish, they’ll be good sportsmen, they’ll care 
about the land and the wildlife.’ So the boys 
plant, set up feeding stations, trap turtles 
and incidentally get an informal course in 
natural science. 

Last summer, George discovered that 
predatory snapping turtles were destroying 
too many fish and ducks and were a real 
menace to children swimming in the ponds. 

He found a man who made turtle traps 
and began to sell the valley on the idea of 
trapping the turtles. It wasn’t long before 125 
turtles had been caught in several ponds and 
“Operation Turtle” was going strong! 

Turtle, which has eight different kinds of 
meat, is a delicacy, George explains. But not 
everyone in this Yankee valley would cope 
with killing and cooking the great snappers. 
One landowner had turtles popped under 
washtubs, waiting to know what to do with 
them. 

So George dug into the problem of surplus 
turtle. He found a market in Philadelphia, 
but there was the small problem of how to 
get the turtles there. One loyal Rod and Gun 
Club member tried using his own car, but 
after one trip with a load of the snapping tur- 
tles he gave up. George finally found a ship- 
per who would deliver the catch to a Phila- 
delphia buyer who would give 12 cents a 
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pound, and now the community was 
launched in the turtle business. 

What about the women in this conserva- 
tion program? They, too, join planting de- 
tails, graft apple trees, putin multiflora roses, 
help with the food at group work gatherings, 
go to meetings to hear about combating 
erosion. The whole thing is a Mr.-and-Mrs. 
deal and many husbands and wives take off 
together to plant silky cornel or buffalo 
berry under George’s watchful direction. 

Since he does not have a filing room, 
George stores his records in cartons in the 
back shed. The dining-room table is always 
so deep in papers that Ethel-sets the table in 
the sunny cheerful kitchen. The little office is 
knee-deep in bottles of berries and nuts, let- 
ters from all over the country asking advice, 
reports, bulletins, clippings from newspapers 
and magazines. Above the crowded desk 
hangs a collection of seed-bearing samples of 
plants and shrubs from all over the world. 
Above that hangs a bronze plaque awarded 
to George at a testimonial dinner given by 
the Litchfield County Sportsman’s League. 

A recent Sunday morning was quite nor- 
mal for the Bennetts. They got up at six- 
thirty, had breakfast, then George went to 
the barn to water the seedlings, sort the day’s 
planting, get pails and shovels ready. During 
the planting rush, the Bennetts don’t always 
get to church, but are devout members. 

By seven-thirty, the first planter turned up, 
sleepy and yawning. By eight, four or five 
cars were parked in the driveway. The 
women sat in the kitchen and drank fresh 
coffee while the men loaded the cars. There 
was Mrs. A., slim and smart in her soft cash- 
mere sweater and flannel skirt. Mrs. M. was 
in blue jeans and had her own narrow-bladed 
planting shovel with her. Mrs. K., a shy 
young farm woman, had retired to a corner. 
Mrs. C., a writer troubled with arthritis, 
eased her knees and said she wouldn’t get up 
that early for anybody but George Bennett. 
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At eight-thirty, the cavalcade of cars 
moved off, driving over the hills, down the 
valleys to a spot fourteen miles away where a 
new power line had gone in. A wide swath of 
waste ran through the country, the power 
lines stood shining above. 

Scrambling over the rough, poison-ivy- 
covered terrain, the men and women piled 
out, carrying pails of multiflora-rose roots. 
The shovels bit into the sharp hill, the little 
seedlings were firmed in. Passers-by stopped 
to ask where the fire was with all those cars 
lined up. Or was there an accident? 

“No, just conservation,” said one of the 
planters, wiping a damp face. 

Before they stopped, 700 multiflora roses 
were set to form a living hedge along the 
power line. The hedge didn’t even show as 
they lugged their shovels back and climbed 
wearily in their cars. But they all looked 
happy. Their morning’s work would check 
erosion, provide cover and shelter for wild- 
life, beautify a scarred area, and check the 
growth of weeds and ivy. 

“And now Ill go home and get my hus- 
band some breakfast,” said Mrs. A., ‘‘and 
get ready for company from New York.” 

“T have put in my time,” said Mrs. K.., 
“and it was a beautiful morning, wasn’t it?” 

Meanwhile, George was off with another 
party, putting in red pines, 100 seedlings, on 
a slope above a swamp where ruffed grouse 
could winter. Small birds also shelter in the 
pines, and many a chickadee and wood- 


The friend of my adversity | shall al- 
ways cherish most. I can better trust 
those who helped torelieve the gloom 
of my dark hours than those who are 
soready to enjoy with methe sunshine 


of my prosperity. 
Rose a ULYSSES S. GRANT 


pecker waits out the blizzards in these 
friendly branches. 

For the small migratory birds are George’s 
concern too. He invented a ground feeder 
out of an oilcan which keeps the grain dry, 
provides an easy feeding space, and is a cen- 
ter for the bird population. One year he built 
as many of these as he could and gave them 
away; later he gave the directions to anyone 
who could find an old square oil tin and 
hammer out a little platform. 

The secret of George Bennett’s success? 
He was a farm boy who left home in his teens 
when a New York family summering in Con- 
necticut grew so attached to him that they 
took him back to the city to be their chauf- 
feur. He married the pretty, charming, dark- 
eyed English girl he met there, came back 
home to work in defense plants during World 
War I. After the war, settled in the old white 
house in the green valley, he met the hard 
times with odd jobs, hunting and fishing. In 
1921 he took over the rural mail route, and 
come blizzards, hurricanes, rain or sizzling 
sun, people began to set their clocks by him. 

So it wasn’t scientific training or leisure or 
ample resources or advanced study in any 
college that made George Bennett Mr. Con- 
servation. It was vision, and an urge to bet- 
ter his piece of the world, combined with a 
know-how in managing people. 

“You get discouragements,”’ he says, with 
his quizzical glance. “People say they will 
turn up, and phone they can’t. Some will 
work if you fetch them and take them 
home—and you can’t carry people on your 
shoulders except for just so long; but if one 
angle doesn’t work, you have to begin again 
and find another. But there’s usually a way.” 

The one word not in George’s vocabulary 
is that little word “‘no.”’ There is little reason 
for it to be, since nobody very often utters it 
to him. 

And around George Bennett the trees 
grow tall, the streams flow pure, the pheas- 
ants stand beautiful along the old stone 
fences, the silver fish leap in the brooks, and 
the children splash in the shallows. The val- 
ley people rise up and call this man blessed! 

END 
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“Yes, | use Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo,” says Doris Day. 
It’s the favorite of 4 out of 5 
top Hollywood movie stars! 


It never dries your hair! Lustre- 
Creme Shampoo is blessed with 
lanolin . . . foams into rich lather, 
even in hardest water... leaves 
hair so easy to manage. 


It beautifies! For soft, bright, 
fragrantly clean hair—without 
special after-rinses—choose the 
shampoo of America’s most 
glamorous women. Use the favor- 
ite of Hollywood movie stars— 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 


Holljwsseds fweitte: Lustre-Creme Shampoo 


Never Dries— 
it Beautities! 


{ co-starring in ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


“THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH” 


A Paramount Picture in VistaVision. Color by Technicolor. 
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Life is Good 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Each month I read first of 
all Gladys Taber’s Diary of Domestic ity. 
Troubled thoughts leave my mind and 
peace flows in; for there is always some- 
thing of ine stimaple value and beauty 
in her simple and hone ‘st way of saying 
that “‘life is good.’ 


ALBERTA MERCHANT 

















To Tell About America 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Perhaps some of your read- 
ers would be interested to know where 
they can send good recent used books 
and magazines. Our nonprofit organiza- 
tion will forward such publications 
to needy libraries abroad. Especially 
needed: modern American literature, 
American history and culture. We have 
requests from all over the world for 
reading material on the American way 
of life, and there is never enough. 

Letters of inquiry or publications may 
be sent to the following address. (Ship- 
ments must be sent to us prepaid; and 
please do not ask us to undertake the 
forwarding of shipments to specific 
countries or addresses.) 

THE U.S. Book EXCHANGE, INC. 

Warehouse 
1816 Half Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


ELAINE AUSTIN BLEDSOE 
Assistant Executive Director 


Hospital and 
Home Combined 


Woodhaven, New York 

Dear Dr. Montagu: This is a late 
comment on your Babies Should be 
Born at Home, but I agreed so whole- 
heartedly that I feel compelled to write. 

My baby is six months old and both 
of us enjoyed the warm experiences of 
breast feeding and rooming in. I am 
planning to have more children and am 
determined not to have the first ones 
suffer the terrible anxiety I experienced 
when my mother left me for ten days 
and returned with a baby brother. 

My obstetrician will not deliver me 
at home, but has promised that if all is 
well (and why shouldn't it be?) I can 
return home with the new baby a few 
hours after the delivery. 

This to me is a wonderful solution. I 
am happy to have all the hospital equip- 
ment nearby—and to know that my 
first baby will have only to adjust toa 
PHOTOGRAPHED ABOARD THE SWEDISH RVERICAN LINER, THE M, S, KUNGSHOLM, sibling, wy hich is a natural human experi- 

ence, without the arbitrary suffering of 
eri 


being separated from his mother. 
rw = “rr awn NAOMI BOCCIO 
she’s wearing o etd VIE iy 





Truly yours, 
Pe Dr. Montagu comments: “Mrs. 
Boccio has hit upon what would be an 
ie admirable solution for mothers who are 
ont ride Up unable to secure the services of a doctor 
who will deliver the baby at home. I 
would add that all fathers ought to make 
It's completely different. And you'll feel the difference immediately—all themselves proficient in the art of min- 
istering to their wives at the time of 
through the day! Only Sarong’s unique, patented criss-cross feature lets you delivery, so that they will be as fully 
prepared as possible to do all that is 
necessary until the doctor comes.” ED. 


the criss-cross girdle that walks and 
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You enjoy your home most when you fi 
right and look right. And you feel 
look your best when you’re dieting wi 

Diet Delight Dietetic Foods! Th 
so delicious, too— flavorful Sucaryl 
sweetened fruits, tangy dressings, 

tasty juices and vegetables. Diet 









walk, bend and sit with wonderful freedom. Never, never rides up! 






Because of its exclusive construction, Sarong actually lifts and flattens 






First Letter in English 


Caracas, Venezuela 






your tummy comfortably. Try a lightweight, boneless Sarong. See how 









i . . sae Dear Editors: This is my first letter in right way... diet delightfully with 
different you look and feel. See how Sarong slims you into fashion’s English; and I feel I owe it to you be- 
glamourous new lines. Sarong girdles from $7.95 at better stores everywhere. cause’ the Journal has: been, the reason 


for my trying to learn your language. 





















When I looked through its pages so full of 
color and features which seemed so inter- 
esting, I wished so much to understand! 
An old, kind professor taught me first; DIETETIC FOODS 
Ilustrated: *79— rr saron then I bought a dictionary and began ‘ 
Lightweight two-way oe 5 /| \ g the patient practice to translate every LOW-CALORIE ° LOW-SODIUM | 
stretch nylon girdle, (A t Se the patented girdle new word and write it down ten times. Fruits re Vegetables 
2” collar. Size'24-30, 4 Now I enjoy your magazine, and Dressings + Juices 
Witte 47:0 everything about my life has improved Calories and carbohydrate 
ME PETS since, my housekeeping, my appearance, content clearly 
, : my cooking, and consequently my health marked on each label. 
with the criss-cross front te ; ane 
@ : and my family's. Hoping you had not a CE || 
( way : C. 2 t p EW YORK 16, N. Y. IN : SARONG GIRDLES BY DOMINION CORSET CO., LTO., very hard time reading me, I remain FREE menus and recipes that fit your diet needs, Wi 
wo A RK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. NO. 553826, GIRDLE PATENT NO. 2445322 gratefully yours MATILDE ASCASO Dept.DL, Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, Californ 








Doll by Madame Alexander 











Yardley products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Makes you feel so fresh and feminine 


Yardley English Lavender is unlike any other fragrance you’ve ever used. Because it’s more than a lingering, lovely, 
lighthearted scent. It’s a feeling . . . fresh, gay, wonderful—like being in love! And you know when you feel that good, 
you look your prettiest. Enjoy Yardley Lavender in many forms, give it with pride. You'll find it at 


Yardley Lavender 


your nearest toilet goods counter. (Yardley English Lavender essence, from $1.25 plus tax.) 
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The best time to avoid divorce is before marriage. 


VIAKING 
MARRIAGE 
WORK 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Department of Psychology 





Ask Yourself: 
Is Divorce the Way Out? 


Even when the decision to seek a divorce has 
been carefully weighed, the material and psy- 
chological losses that may follow are often not 
fully appreciated. If you have ever contem- 
plated divorce, answer the questions below as 
realistically as you can. 


If You Should Get a Divorce, Will it Involve: 


1. Maladjustment for your children? 

2. Lowering your standards of living? 

- Your having to.go to work? 

. Conviction that you failed as a wife? 
. Strain with your parents? 

. Loss of close friends? 


. Open break with your husband’s rela- 
tives? 


NIA KH ® 


- Any loss of social status (or approval)? 


So & 


. Feelings of bitterness toward your hus- 
band? 


10. Real conflict with your religious princi- 
ples? 

11. Your accepting partial blame for the 
divorce? 

12. Fear of your ability to face life alone? 

13. Considerable financial uncertainty or 
insecurity? 


14, Moving to another community? 


If you have answered accurately, the fewer 
your yes answers, the smaller your losses. Now 
make a list of the certain gains that divorce will 
insure you. Unless the gains far outweigh the 
losses, then divorce is not the answer to your 
problems. 


ee 


The Cost of Divorce 


met Bill while he was in the Army. We 

wrote regularly for nearly a year, and I got 
to see him every month. As soon as he was dis- 
charged, we were married. We seemed to get 
along all right at first, but he didn’t like his job 
and went to Detroit to work. He wrote me at 
Thanksgiving and said we were too young to be 
married. He is 21 and I am 18. He wants me to 
get a divorce since he doesn’t think he loves me 
any more and says I never loved him. Iam so up- 
set that I don’t even know whether I love him 
or hate him. What do you think I should do?” 

The best time to avoid many divorces is 
before the marriage takes place. Clearly, this 
young couple married with too little knowledge 
of each other, too little thought and planning 
for their future together, too little understand- 
ing of the real meaning of marriage. 

Even so, their marriage had a chance of suc- 
cess. Though in the letter the husband appears 
largely to blame, the wife told only part of the 
truth—the part favorable to her, as I learned in 
a later interview. 

The job he didn’t like was in her home town, 
a small place with no openings in his field. He 
came there from the Army only because she 
urged it. As soon as he found work in Detroit, 
he rented a house and wrote for her to join 
him. But she, timid about leaving family and 
friends, kept postponing, saying she wanted to 
be sure he was settled. After a few months, he 
grew impatient, then resentful. Now he is con- 
vinced that divorce is the only way out. 

Action had already been started when the 
wife came to see me, and perhaps it is too late to 
undo the damage, to heal the wounds and make 
a fresh start. Yet ill-advised as the marriage 
was, it and many others like it could be saved 
and untold misery avoided if young couples— 
wives in particular—had more understanding 
of the emotional stages leading to divorce. 

More often than not, it is the husband who 
first seriously suggests divorce and actively 
urges it. But it is seldom he who first thinks of 
it. What usually happens is that, when prob- 
lems arise (as they do in every marriage), the 
young wife thinks to herself that she was better 
off single. 

In her mind, her husband is to blame for 
whatever is wrong. Then it occurs to her that 
they could get a divorce. Though she doesn’t 
really want to and may not mention it, the 
half-wish shows in her behavior and especially 
in her attitude. 

The husband senses the change and reacts to 
it—unfavorably. A reciprocal process is set in 
motion, in which each responds to and aggra- 
vates the discontent and resentment of the 
other. Unhappiness swings back and forth be- 
tween the two, like a pendulum, growing pro- 
gressively more intense, until and unless one or 
the other takes the lead in breaking the cycle. 

This is the time to consider marriage, not 
divorce. Instead of thinking about what’s wrong 
with your marriage, think about what’s right 
and good in it. Instead of thinking about the 
greater freedom and other ‘‘advantages”’ of di- 
vorce, consider some of the disadvantages, like 
loneliness. 

Too many young wives are tempted by the 
idea of divorce, without realistically counting 
the costs. Divorce is not a cure; it is an emer- 
gency operation, and it always leaves scars. 
Every divorced woman must adjust to her new 
status; if she had made the same effort to ad- 
just to marriage, there would be far less unhap- 
piness—and fewer divorces. 


What Can Parents Do? 


‘* 1} \he first few years we were married, Ed was 
struggling to get started in business and 
three small children kept me on the run. | 
thought when the children started school, life 
would be a lot easier. In one way it is: the chil- 
dren, now aged nine, seven and six, don’t keep 
me nearly so busy, and we can afford the house- 
hold conveniences and help I used to dream 
about. 

“But Ed’s success means greater pressure on 
him; most evenings he goes back to the office 
or brings work home, and Saturdays he usually 
spends several hours getting things lined up for 
next week. He thrives on it, and he and [ still 
have time together. But I worry about the chil- 
dren. We want them to have a real appreciation 
of family life, to be loyal to each other and to 
us, and to grow up good citizens who can some- 
day have happy marriages and fine families of 
their own. How can we be sure we are doing all 
we should as parents?” 

Though she doesn’t say so, undoubtedly this 
mother is worried by all she has heard and read 
about the high divorce rate, juvenile delin- 
quency, widespread emotional and nervous dis- 
orders, and other ills of our high-pressure 
times. From her letter, I judge she has little to 
fear. The very fact that she is thinking, soberly 
and critically, about her responsibilities as a 
parent assures me that she will create a whole- 
some environment for her family. Note, too, 
that she and her husband share their plans and 
agree on their goals. With the priceless advan- 
tage of her husband’s support, co-operation 
and sympathy, she can find ways to compensate 
for his lack of time. 

The challenge confronting her, and many 
other mothers, is to make the most of whatever 
time her husband can spare for family com- 
panionship. The quality of the association is 
far more important than the quantity. A father’s 
undivided attention even for a few minutes, his 
wholehearted participation in whatever family 
rites he shares, can strengthen a child’s feeling 
of belonging more than hours of mere physical 
proximity. 

With planning and ingenuity, a wife can in- 
crease her husband’s opportunities for com- 
panionship with his children, without overtax- 
ing him. When he walks uptown for the paper, 
let Johnny or Mary tag along. Even so simple a 
thing as riding to the garage with him to put the 
car away at night can become part of treasured 
ritual. 

Another possibility is to let the children un- 
dertake projects which their father can super- 
vise with little effort. The rearing of pets is a 
good example. 

Another homely but important opportunity 
is the family dining table. Plan your schedule 
so that at least once a day the whole family 
gathers for a meal. “But the occasion will be- 
come an ordeal if it is used to recite misdeeds 
or mete out punishment. It should be a time of 
conversation and good fellowship in which all 
share. 

These are just a few of the ways of promoting 
family solidarity. More important than any of 
them is the parents’ example of love, respect and 
concern, for each other and for their children. 
Do You 
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Do girls usually begin dating before boys? 
Yes. By age seventeen, only one fifth of 


girls have not yet started dating, as compared 
with nearly a third of boys. 
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wmplete with 54-pe. service for 8 in COMMU 


only "69.75 eed A full ®20 Less‘ 





54-PC. SERVICE INCLUDES: 16 Teaspoons, 
8 Soup Spoons, 8 Knives, 8 Forks, 8 
Salad Forks, 1 Plain Serving Spoon, 1 
Pierced Serving Spoon, | Butter Knife, 
1 Sugar Spoon, 1 Gravy Ladle, 1 Cold 
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DESERT FLOWER 
for Elegance — with verve 


ESCAPADE 
the Adventure in Fragrance 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARDEN 
Flower bouquet — lilting, light-hearted 


SHULTON 
body sachet 


EARLY AMERICAN OLD SPICE 
America’s Own Fragrance Classic 





Perfume in powdered form, 
richly concentrated. Rub it in delicately 
where the pulse beats — at throat, wrist, bend of arm. 
Enjoy the most lingering way to wear perfume. 
And to enhance your special aura 
sprinkle the same Shulton sachet 
in lingerie case and dresser drawers. 
Precious quality at precious little price... 
in the Shulton tradition. 


1.00 and 1.25 plus tax 


AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND DRUG STORES 


SHU ALTON 


York * Toronto 
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\ ede George came early in the 
morning to fill the big furnace hopper 
and carry logs for the fireplace and feed 
the dogs. He poked his head around the 
corner of the kitchen where I was 
scrambling eggs and said in 4 very 
special tone of voice, ““They went over 
this morning!” 

“Oh, George, did they really?” 

“Yes, [heard them. I saw them. They 
went over around six.” 

So the wild geese have gone over, 
flying in their great lovely flight, the 
wedge that slices the clear spring sky. I 
am not sure just why there is such a 
magic in the wild geese going over, but 
it is there. George and I both stood si- 
lent a moment, savoring the enchant- 
ment. 

“T wish I had seen them,” I said wist- 
fully. ‘I was asleep.” 

I am seldom up early enough to en- 
joy the dawn, and I am quite conscious 
of all I miss, for the beginning of day is 
the most beautiful time there is. Now 
and then Holly, the Irish, decides to go 
out and chase squirrels around day- 
break, and then as I let her out I catch 
a moment of loveliness as the pale fire 
kindles in the sky and the shadowy 
world lies so still below. Once a belled 
cat ran across the yard and somehow 
seemed a part of the whole mystery of 
day. She was swift and silent, incredibly 
graceful. 

Sleep may be largely a habit, but I 
was brought up to have eight hours a 
night and I never can manage with five 
or six. Mamma had a firm belief that if 
I missed that eight hours of sleep, I 
would come down with what she called 
galloping consumption. 

April is violet trme. The Confederate 
violets we first found in Williamsburg 
now bloom pleasantly beside the dark 
Yankee ones. I like them equally. The 
Confederate violets shade from a moon- 
stone white to a pure blue-lavender. 
The Yankees are jewel-purple. We also 
have the small pearl-white violets, and 


Kontiki and his‘ mother, Little Sister, 
have a family feeling about the next meal. 


they all grow all over the borders 
the Quiet Garden and in the y 
garden and even under the grea 
maples. There is one spot by th 
door which I can always rep 
Jonquil likes to lie bedded sw 
violets and eventually they 
couraged; I move another spad 

Violets and morels go togeth 
up in the old orchard we find) 
cone-shaped mushrooms that ta) 
delicious braised in butter. I alwe} 
sumed morels were one mushroot} 
had no poison-pen relative, bi 
friend George Stevens questions 
He says there could be. 

My father never trusted a mush 
in his life. After I was married ai 
up housekeeping, if he ever cat 
dinner and I had added mushroo} 
the steak in a moment of forgetfu 
he would sit and eye me with the! 
gloomy foreboding. They would ki 
he opined. 

The secret in cooking any mushr 
is not to overcook. They can get 
bery. They should not be peeled, € 
unless they are ancient, tough n 
rooms. The stems can be cut off i 
are doing a fancy dish with the 
but the stems have a fine flavor an 
not to be thought of lightly. We 
Mrs. Barabee’s mushroom supper 
To make this, you sauté in 2t 
spoons butter or margarine 4 p 
mushrooms, sliced. Cook 1 pac 
frozen peas according to direct 
Place mushrooms, peas, two 5-0 
packages thawed frozen cooked sh 
and 6 diced hard-cooked eggs ina 
ble boiler. Add 3 cups hot, wel 
soned medium cream sauce (to V 
you may add a dash of sherry il 
like). Heat over boiling water 20 mi 
or so, until flavors are well ble 
Serve on toast or fluffy rice. This st 
serve six, but five will be happy W 

Now that the electric frying pa! 
come into my life I wonder how I 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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O WONDER the modern woman is the darlin 
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filling foods. For her up-to-date taste in diet keeps her 
Today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced in cal- 


slender, makes her lovely to look at, easy to fit 


some, modern trend. Never heavy, never 


ories, goes right alon 


to live longer, 
too sweet 
refreshment. 


filling. 
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now, out of the 
magic lightness of 
magnesium ... UJ, 
Samsonite Luggage 


Spe 





A stunning new fashion to delight 
..-a bold new concept in lighty 
luxurious luggage. Sleekly tapered, 

strong magnesium ¢a 

richly covered in new “ 
than-leather” finishes that are 
impossible to scuff or mar. 


amazing new 
luggage is. 
: This new luggage, 
e e e flight-tested by 
‘ingertip- ight Ue une 
is fingertip-light! 
Yet it’s actually 
strong enough to 
stand on. It resists 
scuffing, sponges 
clean as new with 
a damp cloth. 










HANDSOME ULTRALITE] 
MEN, TOO...in “flying colors.” Ri 
Brown (above), Pilot Tan, Jet Gre 
here the spacious Quick Tripper $ 
Two-Suiter $35* and Men’s Journ 
$37.50*. All have tight-fitting tongu 
groove closures to keep out dust 
dampness. 
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All Uitralite has smart new trigger-a¢ 
locks that open and close with p 
button ease. All have luxurious lini 
special monogram panels, new-de 
balanced handles. 


Ultralite 
Samsonit 


Luggage 
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BEAUTY CASE $22.50* also makers of Streamlite Samsonite Luggage, from $15t 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Div., Denver 9, Colo. 
LADIES' WARDROBE $35* ey 
3 2 = eae * Plus existing taxes. Prices higher outside Continental 
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She's the gal 
0 cooked like an angel 
}t didn’t look the part. 
| Then she tried 

a new ingredient 






in her dressing — 


LIER PAN 


ful ip 


and found the entree 
to a man’s heart! 








al Lift—Peter Pan’s ever-popular Merry- 
Round* bra with a self-adjusting petal 
de the cup to boost up your curves and 
vide firm support and lasting uplift that 
't wash out or wear out. White broad- 
th in 32-36 A, 32-40 B and C. only 3.00 


4skReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
AN FOUNDATIONS, INC, NEW YORK » MONTREAL 






CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48 
without it. Braised flank steak with vegeta- 
bles, Swiss steak with parsley dumplings, 
barbecued chicken, beef Stroganoff, almost 
anything goes with this marvelous piece of 
equipment. And then you can plug it in near 
the dining table and keep everything piping 
hot. I could really keep house with that and 
a coffee maker, I think. 

Our dishwasher is a wonderful thing, but 
there is a little problem about servicing this 
particular kind. When it went off a little 
while ago, the nice repairman came at once 
when we called and found a valve gone. “‘It 


_ may take a long time to get a replacement,” 


said he gloomily. 

“Meanwhile, we have nine people for the 
weekend,”’ said I. 

He crawled around upside down a little 
more and then said, ““Do you have a hat- 
box?” 

I had a treasured big-city hatbox, and I 
got it. He worked awhile, cutting and fitting, 
and finally said, ‘“‘Well, this will hold for a 
little while.”” He had mended it with a piece 
of my hatbox. 

I said, “Would it do any good to phone or 
wire the manufacturer?” 

“IT doubt it,” he said. 

I do feel the most important part of any 
piece of equipment is the service back of it. 
For anything can break in this fallible world. 
Guarantees apply for a reasonable time 
only. With our washing machine, which is 
a different brand, we get the parts fast, we 
have it Operating in no time after a casu- 


There is no spectacle on earth more 
appealing than that of a beautiful 
woman in the act of cooking dinner 
for someone she loves. 


THOMAS WOLFE: 
The Web and the Rock 
(Harper and Brothers) 


alty. In the long run, I feel it must pay a 
company to keep spare parts available. And 
why not? 

With our automobile we can phone the 
Estok brothers and have everything from a 
new fender to a new set of radio tubes al- 
most at once. “Bring her over,” says An- 
drew, “we'll get her fixed right up.” 

The end result, which is a redundant 
phrase, is that since we live in the country 
and are so dependent on our equipment, we 
have learned in twenty-four years to buy 
only equipment that the company services. 
So when friends ask us, as they always do, 
how do you like your this and that, we say it 
is simply wonderful—but no service. Whereas 
this—you can rely on it. It is not the number 
of push buttons or the flashing lights or any- 
thing else that makes a piece of equipment a 
good and constant help. It is having it run 
properly. 

For our regular maintenance problems, 
we are more than lucky, we are blessed. 
When I hear a plop in my dressing room, 
and realize the bathroom pipes have given 
way and a nice stream is descending on my 
best clothes, I rush to call Cliff Hirsch. 
“Don’t worry, I'll have Bill over in an hour,” 
says the warm, comforting voice. “Try to cut 
off the water shutoff meanwhile.” 

Once we had to call late at night and Bill 
turned up. We apologized. ‘“‘Well,” he said, 
“I wasn’t doing anything anyway. Glad to 
come.” 

We feel in our valley we do live with the 
salt of the earth, and it is a wonderful feeling. 
For one thing, we all seem to be neighbors, 
and as George says, well, you always have to 
help neighbors. 

The dogs love April. The smells are de- 
licious. I realize this as I see Sister wagging 
around the thicket at the edge of the yard. 
It’s fine for moles, and the yard looks like a 
battlefield. The dogs have beaten down what 
should be the lawn into a muddy half-frozen 
bog. It doesn’t really seem possible we shall 
ever have grass again. 

But grass is indomitable. It grows, no 
matter how many paws have battered it. 


Lake Ellenwood, Nova Scotia — just one 
of the million-plus settings Canada supplies 
for perfect lakeside holidays. Want rich 
and rugged scenery, grand sports facilities? 
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Then explore some of Canada’s 29,000 
square miles of National Parks. Like “for- 
eign” cities? You'll find them here. See 
your travel or transportation agent soon, 


More than 1,000,000 lakes in uncrowded 


antiques, woollens, blankets, handicrafts. 
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The CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 

containing: 

e A new, 48-page, full-colour book- 
let, “CANADA... VACATIONS 
UNLIMITED” describing holiday 
attractions in all parts of Canada. 

¢ Detailed, 37” x 20”, fuli-colour 
“Canapsa-U.S. Roap Map”’ of all 
Canada and northern U.S.A. 

¢ “How To ENTER CANADA’’... 
helpful information on customs 
regulations, etc. 











C] The catalogue of “Canadian Travel 
and Wildlife Films’’. 





You'll have fresh shopping fun in Canada’s friend- 
ly stores — pick up grand “‘buys”’ in china, 
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There’s one thing we must admit. 


When a woman wants information 
. what to 
wear on the train. . . what apparel 
to pack ... whom and how much to 
tip, and so on, she would prefer to 
get that advice from another woman. 


That’s exactly why Union Pacific 
has a woman travel consultant. Her 
name is Marjorie Harker. She has 
had considerable experience in talk- 
ing to women’s clubs on the subject 
of travel. She really knows all the 
answers. 


So—if you contemplate a trip 
through western America and have 
any questions, regardless of their 
nature, we suggest you write to 
Marjorie. She will be very pleased to 
hear from you. 
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MISS MARJORIE HARKER 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Room 120L, 1416 Dodge Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Comes June, we shall be green and smooth 
again. 

Our good friend Andy, who takes care 
of the acre of yard, simply loads a wheel- 
barrow of dirt and fills the holes and rolls 
them, and says, “That will hold it awhile.” 

Jill begins the cleanups in the garden, 
preparatory to the plowing. She is really a 
down-to-earth gardener, for she always 
comes in with mud on her face. She gets 
right down to the heart of the matter. 

Inside the house, things go on apace. 
My country-garden wallpaper was so shabby 
and paw-stained by the doors that Andy 
and Jill painted it with one of those fine 
cover-all paints. Now it looks like the in- 
side of a shell, pearl-pink and very spring- 
like. I am always unhappy if my working 
room is upset, but these new wonder paints 
can be put on and you move right back in in 
an hour. 

The peepers sing in the swamp at night, 
piercing sweet and chilly in their music. My 
listening heart rejoices at the sound. I always 
remember when we first moved to the coun- 
try that I asked George what those funny 
birds were that sing all night long! 

Sister and her son Tiki race around the 
yard together. The little mother’s small 
body stretches out to keep up with her 
bouncing son. They look absurdly alike, 
with their black-and-white markings exactly 
the same, but his face is more like his 
father’s, Champion Vagabond High Com- 
mand (his owner was in the Air Force in the 
war). Tiki is five years old, but a puppy at 
heart, and Sister feels he is. She gives him a 
lick now and then to establish that he is still 
her puppy. 

Well, April in New England is a time 
of hope, of beginnings, of hoiding one’s 
breath for loveliness around the bend. Cold 
rains we have, the furnace is still on, purr- 
ing away like a nicely tamed pet, the apple- 
wood fire burns and falls into bright embers. 

“Hello, world,” I say, as I open my 
window and look out at a night full of stars. 
“Hello, world. It’s really spring!” 


END 


OLD TEARS IN GALILEE 


By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


No woman that ever bore a child, 

And worshiped his eyes and the 
way he smiled, 

And ached with pride at his first 
clear word; 

Who bound up his hurts and 
loved his absurd 

Fierce concentration, watching a 
spider; 

Who saw him grow till he stood 
beside her, 

Straight and tall as a mountain 
pine: 

No woman who had a son like 
mine 

Ever believed that aught than 
good 

Could come to this fruit of her 
motherhood. 

No woman ever believed .. . 
HOLD. 7. 

That this life of her life was born 
to die 

\{s mine, going down from 
Nazareth 

To Jerusalem and sorrow and 
death. 


Some say he was wrong, some say 
he was right 

In the thing he did that dark 
spring night. 

I only know what is done is done. 

And I weep for Judas. . 
my son! 


. weep for 
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Smoothie You'll love the soft lines . . . the beautiful colors... 
the accentuated simplicity of the new ENNA JETTICKS. 
But even more, you'll enjoy the comfort of supple leathers... 
the easy walkability of slimmed heels and light styling. 
No shoes give you as much as ENNA JETTICKS. They’re every- 
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DRY SKIN TELLS 
LIES ABOUT 
YOUR AGE! 








by Edith Macaulay, Beauty Authority 


Woodbury skin scientists discover 
effective formula to combat “OLD” look 
caused by dry skin 


How awful to live with a lie! To let 
neglected dry skin say: “You're old, old” 
— even when you aren't. 


Now one effective cream — developed 
by Woodbury 
skin scientists — 
helps overcome 
dismaying dry 
skin problems. 
It is Woodbury 
DrySkinCream, 
extra-rich in 





Dry lines around eyes fade 
— begin to melt away lanolin, nature’s 





own double for 
the natural oils of your skin. plus four 


other special skin softeners. You'll marvel 
how it smooths away tense little dry 
lines and makes your complexion bloom 


like a rose! 


Penetrates deep down. Unlike other | 


creams that work only on the surface, 





Woodbury Dry Skin Cream contains a 
wonder-working ingredient that carries 
its rich benefits deep down—deeper than 
ever before! It seems to perform miracles 
of softening and smoothing. 


Use Woodbury Dry Skin Cream every 
day. In a short time your skin will be 
radiant with a luscious, dewy beauty. 
Harsh, telling dry lines and flakiness 
will seem to 
melt away. A 
youthful sheen 
will replace the 





dry, dull, aging Woodbury : 
look. How come 1) 
young you look! dry skin i/ 
How thrillingly cream 


young you fee]! a 
Start tonight]! 


Woodbury Dry Skin Cream, 25¢ to $1 plus 
tax, wherever you buy your cosmetics. 








Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 

to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 

a continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford wiil an- 

swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. 


“If a woman has her first baby when 
she is over forty, will she have a harder 
time than if she were younger?” 


ae 

i was forty-one on my last birthday, Doc- 
tor. Am I too old to have a baby?”’ 

The woman who asked the question had 
an attractive, intelligent face, hair that was 
beginning to gray, and her blue eyes held an 
expression of deep concern as she waited. 

The doctor said slowly, ‘“‘Generally speak- 
ing, no woman within the reproductive-age 
limits can be classified as ‘too old to have a 
baby’—or too young either. Nature seems 
to have her own wise way of limiting the re- 
productive function to the best thirty years 
of a woman’s life. At the same time, there is 
no doubt that the advance of age places more 
stress upon some individuals than others. 
For this reason, in order to answer your 
question I need to know more. Suppose you 
teil me a little about yourself. To begin with, 
is this your first pregnancy?” 

“Yes, Doctor. I’ve been married only a 
few months, although my husband and I had 
been friends for years—almost since we were 
children. Because of family obligations 
neither of us felt that we could marry until 
recently. I know my husband wants to have 
at least one child as much as I do, but I also 
know he wouldn’t risk my welfare. That’s 
why we decided to consult you and follow 
your advice.” 

“IT recognize the responsibility and am 
willing to assume it. You must realize, 
though, that first I will have to make a com- 
prehensive study.” 

“That’s why I’m here. I don’t suppose 
there are many women hoping to have a first 
baby as late in life as this.” 

“Well, it’s not exactly a common oc- 
currence, but it does happen more often than 
you think. Recently I saw statistics from 
several sources showing an incidence of from 
one to four per cent of all first babies born to 
women of your age group.”’ 

“Even four in a hundred doesn’t sound 
like very many to me.” 

“Well, rate of incidence is a matter of rela- 
tivity. Would you say that you know a hun- 
dred women?” 

“T imagine I have a speaking acquaintance 
with that many.” 

Tell me, are there four among them who 
have harelip, or are completely bald, or have 


Doctor Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
Women, containing several chapters which have not 
appeared in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


thorn Books, Inec., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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crossed eyes—or any other obvious 
normality? No? However, if there wen 
many as four with any of these unfortu| 
conditions, you would be inclined to cons 
them common occurrences, wouldn't y 
Then if four are about to have their 
babies at forty, why would you consider 
a rarity?” 

“‘T see what you mean. Anyhow, I’m § 
to learn that having first babies so late is 
uncommon. Tell me, Doctor, is it a fact, 
often have heard it said, that babies bon 
older mothers are likely to be especi 
healthy and well developed?” 

“‘T have never heard that theory advan 
and doubt that it can be substantiated, 
the contrary, premature births and stillbi 
are undoubtedly more frequent—at 
among older women having their first pr) 
nancies. That is a fact which has b 
established.” 

“You mean there is a greater chance of . 
losing my baby than if I were young 
Doctor?” 

“That is what the statistics appear 
show—more stillbirths, more premal 
babies, more neonatal or newborn dea 
more congenital anomalies. All this 
sound more formidable than it really is. 
chance of any of these complications—w 
it does exist—is, in fact, not very great. 
instance, stillbirths are only one fourth me 
frequent than when the mothers 
younger.” 

“T have also been told that a baby born 
an older mother is more likely to be a bo 

“Tam quite sure there is no statistical e 
dence to prove that. There are just about 
many girls born in older first pregnancies 
there are boys.” | 

“T suppose a woman who has her fil 
baby at my age must be reconciled to havi 
a harder time than if she were younger.” 

“That is not quite the way to express it. 
would say rather that such a woman is like 
to have a somewhat greater ordeal than sl 
would ten to twenty years earlier. That hol 
both for the prenatal period and the deli 
ery. It does not necessarily mean that the 
must be a very great difference.” 

“Well, that is encouraging. But are y¢ 
certain about this, Doctor?” 

“There have been a number of rece 
studies of elderly primiparas in labor 
primipara means a woman who has givé 
birth, or is giving birth, to her first child. 
normal first labor is generally accepted | 
consuming about eighteen hours. We can § 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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patented ingredient combination that 
made all this possible. It’s obtainable only 
in New Fresh Stick. 

New Fresh Stick gets underarms dry, really 
dry, in seconds... ends all danger of per- 
spiration and odor. And still it’s safe for 
normal skin, no matter when or how often 
you use it. In addition, it’s the only one 
that goes on dry, invisibly, without any 
greasy or runny messiness. 


The one and only after-shaving (underarm) deodorant, and anti-perspirant 


.. And then Fresh Stick ! Imagine ! 


In New Fresh Stick you use this highly effec- 
tive formula full strength. Yet, it’s so 
gentle, so mild you can actually shave your 
underarms first and use it immediately after- 
ward. Something most other anti-perspirant 
creams or sticks caution you against. But 
not New Fresh Stick. In fact, New Fresh 
Stick helps guard against after-shave infec- 
tion because it’s actually antiseptic. 
Ever hear of anything like it? It’s the 
newest —and greatest for daylong protection. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54 
further and subdivide the length of labor 
into (1) short, if under six hours, (2) normal, 
if between six and twenty hours, and (3) pro- 
longed, if over twenty hours. On this basis, 
there are statistics showing that around 
eighty per cent of elderly primiparas had 
labors classified as ‘normal.’ That indicates 
that the older woman’s chance of delivery 
within the normal period of labor is about 
twenty per cent less than that of a younger 
woman.” 

“Why, that isn’t nearly as bad as I had ex- 
pected, from all the things I have heard.” 

“You must remember that it is only the re- 
ally difficult cases that people talk about. 
The others are seldom mentioned.” 

*“That’s reasonable, when you think about 
it. So I have about an eighty-per-cent chance 
of going through labor normally?” 

“If you are found to be a normal maternity 
risk at the beginning, yes. We will know when 
I have examined you—and the examination 
will be an exhaustive one, I assure you.” 

“T understand that—it’s why I came. Doc- 
tor, you mentioned the prenatal period as 
also carrying possibilities of trouble. Would 
you tell me what you meant?” 

“The chances of toxemia before giving 
birth are significantly higher among older 


XO OX OO KOKI 


It’s the general opinion of all that a child 
should not be brought up in his mother’s 
lap. Mothers are too tender, and their 
natural affection is apt to make the most 
discreet of them so overfond that they 
can neither find in their hearts to give 
them due correction for the faults they 
commit, nor suffer them to be inured to 
hardships and hazards, as they ought to 
be. They will not endure to see them re- 
turn all dust and sweat from their exer- 
cise... nor see them mount an unruly 
horse, nor take a foil in hand against a 
rude fencer ... and yet there is no 
remedy; whoever will breed a boy to be 
good for anything when he becomes a 
man, must by no means spare him when 


he is young. MONTAIGNE: 
Education of Children 
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mothers in their first pregnancies. The figures 
are from two to six times greater.” 

“That is an awfully big risk, isn’t it?” 

“It should not be, with modern, meticulous 
prenatal care. But I think it is high time for 
us to start upon our first concern—that ex- 
amination I spoke of. We will not be able to 
finish in one session, but we can make a be- 
ginning. Will you go with the nurse, please,” 
the doctor said. 

Nearly an hour later, when they had re- 
turned to the consulting room, the doctor 
said, “So far, the report is favorable. I have 
before me here the record of as painstaking a 
manual examination as I could make, to- 
gether with X-ray evidence showing that 
your pelvis is of normal size, arguing a favor- 
able labor experience. The vaginal canal, too, 
is ample in dimensions, with none of the 
atrophic changes which sometimes come 
with advancing years. There is room to per- 
mit the passage of a normal infant. The X ray 
also showed your heart and lungs to be nor- 
mal, and the electrocardiogram of the heart 
is equally satisfactory. Your blood type is a 
common one, Rh positive and of normal cell 
count and hemoglobin estimate. The Was- 
sermann report will come later. 

““Of course what we have accomplished 
this morning is only a beginning. We must 
have a kidney-function test, which will be 
most important. And day after tomorrow we 
will have the basal-metabolism reading 
early in the morning, so that you will be able 
to approach it with a serene and tranquil 
mind. So far, I repeat, everything looks fa- 
vorable.”’ 

“That makes me very happy, Doctor.” 

“Well, I think it should. You see, I had to 
enumerate all the hazards that can be con- 
nected with the birth of a first baby during 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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“What a convenience! Easy to carry, 


take little space. Same wonderful 
quality as larger Ace Hard Rubber 
Combs for home use. Same won- 
derful protection for hair and 
scalp because sharp ridges are 
polished away, every tooth is 
sm-o-o-othly rounded. Individ- 
ually packaged; many styles, 

for all the family. Moder- 
ately priced. 

American Hard Rubber Company, N.Y. 13 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5¢ 

middle age. I may even have made the pic- 
ture seem worse than it is, although I did not 
intend to do that. There is no doubt that 
pregnancy and labor at times are more com- 
plicated in primiparous women over forty 
than when they are younger. But statistical 
reports apply to averages. It is a fact that 
many women past forty, having their first 
babies, are able to deliver themselves more 
easily than others half their age. There is no 
set rule to govern such matters.” 

“I have a friend who is having a baby at the 
age of forty-five. Will she have a hard time?” 

“Does she have other children?” 

“One daughter, twenty-four years old. 
Will that make a difference?” 

“Yes. The fact that she gave birth to a 
child when she was about twenty years old 
will certainly give her considerable advan- 
tage over you. Her cervix has been stretched 
for the first birth; that should make this one 
easier. 

“Now to return to you. Unless the exami- 
nations uncover adverse facts not now ap- 
parent, | am going to encourage your 
achieving your heart’s desire for mother- 
hood, in spite of the possibility of hazards 
which would not have existed fifteen or 
twenty years ago. I would give the same 
counsel to a member of my own family under 
similar circumstances. If the results of the 
additional tests measure up to those you 
have just passed, I shall have no compunc- 
tions against seeing you through this most 
important event of your life. And I believe 
that, in the light of modern science, you can 
do this in reasonable security.” 

“Tam so glad to hear you say that, Doc- 
tor: 

“Let me repeat the risks again. Elderly 
primiparas have a premature birth rate half 
again as great as younger women, double the 
neonatal-mortality rate, eight times the neo- 
natal-anomaly rate, and twice the rate of ma- 
ternal toxemia. The obstetrician should be 
able to take care of any maternal complica- 
tions. Over the fetal ones he has less control. 
Even there, he has one helpful measure ap- 
plicable to many cases.”’ 

“You mean surgical delivery?” 

“Yes. The rate of Caesarean section in el- 
derly primparas is four times as great as in 
younger women and I think the tendency will 
be for this to rise. Caesarean section has to 
be considered as much from the welfare of 
the infant as the mother’s—perhaps even 
more. She is not likely to have recourse to 
many future pregnancies and it is most im- 
portant to conserve the present one even in 
the face of surgical interference. 

“T will ask you to bring your husband in, 
my dear lady, when all our tests are com- 
plete, and we have all the facts,” he con- 
cluded. 

*T will do that, Doctor.” END 
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ONE PLACE 


By ELLEN!JANSON 


Surely the rain, surely the pine 
needles 

Have fallen deep . . . and 
deep ... this many an April 

At the foot of the tree that 
sheltered us. Surely 

The light has lain on the little 
stones, the shadow 

Crept over the stones, time and 
time beyond number. 


God, keep guard on the little 
stones! Let only 

The fingers of light, the shining 
fingers of water 

Touch the bed of our joy; let 
only lovers 

Come where the rain has fallen, 
the pine needles 

Fallen deep... this many a 

quiet April. 
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Pretty party Stride Rites . . . to wear from Easter on. 


These famous shoes come in stepping-stone sizes, to fit feet 
from the littlest to almost-grown . . . and to really fit, 
as children’s shoes should. At your Stride Rite dealer’s now... 


in styles and colors for the whole happy crowd. 
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Softer, safer for baby’s tender skin, 
that’s how diapers, baby things come out 
with Ivory Snow! It leaves them far softer 
than strong soaps or detergents, and free of 





harsh deposits that chafe your baby’s skin. 





Your nice washables stay nice longer — 
washed by hand or machine with Ivory Snow 
care. It leaves gay table linens rainbow bright, 
keeps bedspreads fluffy-soft, guards the 
beauty of lovely lingerie. 









For washing-machine use—lvory 
Snow is granulated for efficiency. 
And it’s Ivory-safe ... gives special 
care to all the nice things you do by 
machine these days. 
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me bonnets were huge, soft, 
droopy affairs wreathed with 
pink roses in April, 1906. The 
beard and sideburns father 
sported in his salad days had 
now dwindled to a mustache. For 
Easter Sunday he wore a silk 
topper and white linen waistcoat. 
The new realism in writing was 
heralded by Frank Norris’ The 
Octopus and The Pit, and people 
began describing the poor as “the 


submerged tenth.” 


The President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt, ex- 
presses his views about patent 
medicines in the April, 1906, 
JOURNAL. Jane Addams de- 
scribes her first five years at 
Hull House, and the author 
who asks Is Paris Wise for the 
Average American Girl? an- 
swers ‘**No.”’ 


“Boys of today are heavy on their 
feet, noisy in their movements, 
lumbering in all their actions, and 
lackingjin a respectful considera- 
tion and deference toward women,” 
believes Editor Bok. “There is a 
serious falling-off in the number of 
boys who care to learn to dance.” 


‘Avoid singing in the night 
air and do not use your voice on 
board trolleys when they are 
running,” advises Doctor 
Walker on the care of the voice. 


“Well-trained babies nowadays 
are not supposed to soil their 
napkin after the second month.” 


**Please tell me why my three- 
month-old baby has so much 
colic,”’ a worried mother writes. 
“I nurse her every two hours.” 


“Bills of Fare for Those Over 
Fifty: Supper: well-cooked 
mush, milk and whole-wheat 


bread.”’ 


“Mrs. Ralston has gone to Europe 
for several months to get new ideas 
for JouRNAL fashions,” announced 
JOURNAL editors fifty years ago. 
“She has taken with her a staff of 
illustrators and will visit Rome 
and the watering places of South- 
ern France.” 


Continuing his campaign against 
municipal ugliness, Editor Bok 
shows unsightly lots in downtown 
Atlanta, Georgia. He also de- 
votes a page to Good and Bad 
Taste in Tables. One of these, “a 
monstrous specimen with 
costly winged-lion legs,” is “over- 
loaded with carving that projects 
out to catch and tear delicate 
fabrics.” 


a 


The Parade of the Ponderous Pachyderms ushers in the circus season. 


few days after this appears, fifty or 

more elephants, trunk to tail, will 
come trudging down Second Avenue 
from the Harlem River railroad yards 
and turn across town to Madison 
Square Garden, ignoring all traffic 
lights, and getting every circus fan 
in town out of bed, from Mayor Wag- 
ner to Jacqueline Cochran, Jimmy 
Cagney, Dave Garroway and Milton 
Berle. No bands, no fanfare, just the 
flapping of those fantastic ears and 
the sluffing of those enormous feet. 
One elephant will be painted pink, 
with paint passed by the S.P.C.A. 
This is the one that was ridden open- 
ing night last year by Marilyn Mon- 
roe. And when we phoned John Ring- 
ling North in Florida to ask who would 
ride the pink elephant on opening 
night this year, he wouldn’t say right 
out. “But it’s a famous actress who 
is celebrating her fiftieth year in the 
theater.”’ he allowed. ‘*At least she’s 
asked me if Vd let her.”? ““Do you 
mean Helen Hayes?” we asked. “‘Yes, 
I do, now that you’ve guessed,” said 
Mr. N. ‘‘And I sure hope she doesn’t 
change her mind.”’ 


Asked whom he considered the greatest 
architect of our time, Richard Pratt 
said, “‘Frank Lloyd Wright. And the 
most particular too.’ Told of lunching with 
Wright who as usual ordered a lemon cut in 
quarters to squeeze into his coffee. And as 
often happens, the lemon came in Slices. 
Whereupon, Mr. Wright addressed the 
waiter. ‘Iam an architect,” he announced, 
‘and I expect my specifications to be fol- 
lowed precisely. Now will you please bring 
me a lemon cut in quarters?” 


We remarked here a while back about 
always being able to tell when Doctor 
Spock was in the Workshop by the 
sound of his unmistakable laugh as he 
walked by our office door. Similarly the 
other day, from the babel of tongues, we 


felt certain there were visitors here from 
the United Nations; and what’s more, 
when all the various accents began to 
take on tones of special excitement, we 
could tell the visitors had paused across 
the way to see Dawn Norman and take 
in the enchantments of her Beauty De- 
partment. We checked with Dawn later. 
It was U.N., she said—wives of sixteen 
permanent delegates from a dozen differ- 
ent countries. What seemed to fascinate 
them most, Dawn said, was the kind of 
care American women give their hands. 
And what fascinated Dawn was how with 
one look at these sixteen attractive 
women from all parts of the world, she 
could see that each had become familiar 
with the latest fashions in make-up... . 
We asked Mrs. Susan Rodgers, of the 
U.N. Hospitality Committee, what other 
departments of the Workshop her guests 
found particularly appealing. ““Well, I 
can only tell you,’ she said, ‘“‘we had a 
mighty hard time getting them out of 
the kitchen.” 


The Beauty Dept.’s little U.N. 


MARVIN NEWMAN 


JOE DIPIETRO 





Gessip about 


people you know, 
editors you like 
and what goes on 
in New York 
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Just back from an Air Force sketching 
flight in Germany, Joe De Mers and Joe 
Bowler, two of our topmost illustrators, 
told William Fink of looking down from 
a high wall in Wiesbaden and seeing still 
another of our tiptop illustrators, Coby 
Whitmore, in a bright red turtle-neck 
sweater at the wheel of a stainless-steel 
Mercedes. Said Joe Bowler, who’s il- 
lustrating The Rosemary Tree, “He 
looked as pleased as a man who’d just il- 
lustrated two stories for the same issue of 
the Journal. “That’s just what he’s 
done,” said Art Editor Fink. ‘‘The Face- 
less Adversary and Poor Gay is Gone.” 








Youngest star Susan Strasberg. 


We dropped in the dressing room of 
Susan Strasberg. who’s the girl on 
the cover this month in the big floppy 
John Frederics hat and romantic 
dress by Samuel Winston. Her mother 
told us proudly that seventeen-year- 
old Susan was the youngest star ever 
to have her name in lights on Broad- 
way, as of that evening. ““Everything 
comes at once.”? exclaimed Susan. 
“My pictureon the JOURNAL cover, my 
name up in lights, and my first film, 
Picnic, just about to open.” Even in 
bare feet, slacks and sweater she’s 
much the serious actress. We 
fascinated by her 
hazel eyes because we'd heard she was 
extremely and couldn’t 
even see across the stage. ““An actress 


very 
were enormous 
nearsighted 
doesn’t have to see,’ she said, “she 
only has to act.” 


ABBOT MILLS 








f I close my eyes, I can see her now against 
the pale satin walls of her Fifth Avenue 
palace, a tall, slender, excitingly beautiful 
woman in a gold lamé gown by Worth. 
Above Grace Vanderbilt’s famous drawing 
room were wardrobes filled with hundreds of 
other Worth and Paquin creations, many of 
them so laden with jet and pearls and 
embroidery that they could not be 
hung up, but lay in clouds of blue 
tissue paper on _ twelve-foot 
shelves. There were closets 
just for hats and shoes—five 
hundred pairs of shoes, 
with as many handbags to 
match. Her jewels, includ- 
ing a rose the size of a 
peony, fashioned entirely 


~The Vanderbilt family fracas had a beginning which my 


Victorian mother never discussed with me. I am telling it now because 


{ am filled with admiration for my intrepid mother.” 


By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


of diamonds and platinum, were said to be 
worth more than a million. ““What do you have 
that’s new and beautiful today?” she would ask 
as clerks with deferential smiles hurried up to 
her at Tiffany’s. 

Thirty-three servants, imported from ducal 
and princely households abroad, kept her man- 
sions on Fifth Avenue and on Bellevue Avenue 
in Newport running to perfection. She enter- 
tained every British monarch from Victoria to 
George VI, as well as King Albert of Belgium, 
the King and Queen of Spain, the crowned 
heads of Scandinavia and the Netherlands, 
and the King of Siam, to mention but a few 
of her royal friends. Theodore Roosevelt, 
General Pershing, Mark Twain, Lord Rose- 
berry and Winston Churchill all added their 
luster to the brilliance of her after-dinner salons. 


TODD WEBB 




























There has never been a hostess like her. It is 
hard to believe there will ever be another. In a 
single year (and that was during the depression) 
she entertained 37,000 guests. Her sway over so- 
ciety began in the gaslit red velvet parlors of the 
turn of the century and—outlasting two major 
wars, the crash, bathtub gin, flappers and café 
society—survived for fifty dazzling years. 

Throughout her lifetime, mother never granted 
an interview. 

She seldom, if ever, dined or lunched in public. 

She never gossiped, and declined to remainina 
room where salacious tales were being spread. 

She was a dear, sweet and steadfast friend— 
and seldom forgave an enemy. 

*“Grace Vanderbilt sees herself in a kind of 
perpetual fairy tale,’ President Theodore Roose- 
velt used to say with admiration and affection. 
Perhaps it was this brightness and spirit about 
my mother, a refusal even to acknowledge the 
existence of tragedy, which endeared her to so 
many thousands—literally thousands—of peo- 
ple, great and small. 

In many ways she resembled the late Queen 
Mary, her good and close friend. Like England's 
majestic sovereign, she wore for half a century a 
traditional costume by which she could be in- 
stantly recognized. She clung, with an unswerv- 
ing passion, to a gracious and leisurely and ele- 
gant era long past. And lastly, like the queen, she 
lived through some intensely unhappy family 
episodes. 

“Your mother became, against the heaviest 
odds, the kind of person she most wanted to be,” 
a dear, close relative told me recently. 

My Aunt Belle, Lady Michael Herbert, called 
the Vanderbilts’ treatment of mother and father 
“the greatest wickedness of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Her candid comments about the strange feud 
[ found among a treasure-trove of family letters 
dating back to the 1880’s. They reveal how 


THE VANDERBILT FEUD 


“It is part of the Vanderbilt legend 
that every heir has fought violently with his father. . . . 
The Vanderbilt traits of stubbornness, pride, 
sense of duty and explosive temper — 
coupled with a ready susceptibility toward the charms of the opposite sea 


have accentuated the terrible rivalry.” 


mother’s family felt about the sensational quar- 
rel she sparked, a quarrel which grew into a feud 
explosive enough to split the Four Hundred. 

The Vanderbilt family fracas had a beginning 
which my Victorian mother never discussed with 
me. I am telling it now because I am filled with 
admiration for my intrepid mother, and because 
I feel that the pinnacle of social success she 
achieved is all the more remarkable in the light of 
what she had to overcome. 

The story starts before I was born, when my 
mother was a celebrated belle of Newport and 
New York. As I have reconstructed those Golden 
Era days of the late 1890's, this is when and 
where the Vanderbilt feud began: 


One August evening in 1895 a parade of shiny 
carriages, driven by high-hatted coachmen in 
livery, carried a laughing crowd of young people 
in evening dress along Newport’s splendid Nar- 
ragansett Avenue. The coach lamps flickered 
over the women’s round white shoulders, their 
huge dog collars of glistening pearls, their spar- 
kling tiaras of diamonds. Bouquets of Jacquemi- 
not roses and white jasmine and purple violets 
lay tumbled in each ruffled lap—gifts from swains 
who hoped to claim a waltz or two during the 
evening's affaire de luxe, young Gertrude Van- 
derbilt’s coming-out party. 

A distinguished Parisian, visiting Newport 
that summer, had remarked that no watering 
place abroad could compare with it in mag- 
nificence—not Deauville nor Biarritz, nor even 
Cannes on the Riviera, splendid as some of its 
seaside villas were. 

“On this tiny tip of an island, you will find 
more millionaires than in all London and Paris 
put together,” his friends had truly declared. 

The piéce de résistance of his sight-seeing tour 
was a glimpse of the newly completed Breakers, 
a great square stone Italian palazzo five stories 
high, which occupied a small promontory jutting 
out to sea. For two years Newporters had 
watched the erection of the new summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. To build 
this great villa (which they intended to occupy 
only ten weeks of the year), my grandparents 
spent $5,000,000. In those days a dollar repre- 
sented a day’s wages for a laboring man. Still, 
The Breakers could not be built for five times 
that amount today. 

For weeks Newporters had discussed the in- 
terior of this fabulous new palace. This, the night 
of Gertrude’s coming-out party, was to be its 
housewarming. 

Some thirty young people had been invited to 
dine at The Breakers at eight o’clock; at mid- 
night a second elaborate supper would be served 
to three hundred guests who were to arrive for 






























the ball. Most of these guests had dined earlie 
various cottage parties, including one at 
Wilson’s on Narragansett Avenue. 

And now, on the stroke of eleven, Grace | 
son’s party in the parade of black victorias 
through The Breakers’ thirty-foot black ire 
gates. The splendid Italian-Renaissance-si 
villa was blazing with light, and by the glows 
four immense outdoor bronze candelabras ¢ 
could see white-wigged footmen assisting new ai 
rivals from their carriages. A snatch of a waltzb 
Waldteufel and the gay lilt of young laughte 
floated out to the Wilson party as the gir 
holding their bouquets with one arm, gracefu 
swept up their billowing trains to alight. _ 

The girls’ bustles swayed provocatively as 
strolled under the towering porte-cochere towat 
the great oaken entrance doors. Another set 
doors, fashioned of heavy wrought iron, opene 
upon a second entrance hall where a short flig 
of marble steps led to the galleried Great 

Sixteen footmen awaited the guests in # 
maroon silk knee breeches of the House of Va 
derbilt, standing at attention along a brilliant 
velvet carpet which seemed large enough to coy 
a football field. Overhead, four immense 
chandeliers, illuminated by hundreds of jets 
flame, shone on the footmen’s white wigs af 
gleaming silver buttons. 

Past the blazing chandeliers a balcony coul 
be seen, and higher still, great pillars of pinl 
marbie soaring to what appeared to be a dista 
cloud-filled blue sky some forty feet over tl 
guests’ heads. 

The liveried footmen, bowing, directed th 
ladies to a great hanging marble staircase, leac 
ing to the balcony above, and the gentlemen to 
staircase descending to the dressing rooms be 
low. Like a shy covey of gray doves, the ladies 
personal maids scurried after their mistresses uj 
the red-carpeted stairs. 

A few moments later Grace Wilson sat before 
a dressing-table mirror as her maid let down he 
honey-gold hair, and then, with a tortoise comb 
and bristle brush, expertly rearranged it. 

The gaslit mirror reflected a young woman if 
her middle twenties with a face and figure of al 
most classic beauty. Her aristocratic feature 
were chiseled and small, like her fine-boned body, 
Only her lips were, perhaps, a trifle too thin for 
the flawless perfection of a Diana. 

Her eyes—green, or gray, or violet—dark 
lashed, watched absently in the mirror her maids 
deft fingers. How many times, in later years, I 
was struck by the radiant self-assurance of tha 
calm, beautiful oval face gazing from the glass? 

“Grace Wilson had so many points of gen 
tility—her tiny, high-arched feet, her beautifully 
straight nose, her CONTINUED ON PAGE 20% 


“Excitingly beautiful.” This portrait of Grace Vanderbilt when she was 21 ye 


painted by Madrazo in Paris, was always her fa 
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ed him—hated John Hayward enough to kill | 


a gul just to see him die for her murder. 


“No one will believe that,” 


John thought. “I wouldn't 


believe it myself!” 


ADVERSARY 


By FRANCES and RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


ee Hayward was thirty-two years and some 
months old on the early morning of April twenty- 
fourth. He was five feet eleven inches tall; he weighed 
a hundred and sixty pounds; he had light brown hair. 
He was a graduate of Harvard, a lieutenant in the 
Army reserve, unmarried, and assistant to a vice- 
president of the Cotton Exchange National Bank. He 
had a pleasant face about which there was nothing 
especially noteworthy. 

At twenty minutes of one that Sunday morning 
John Hayward was, nevertheless, set apart from his 
fellows—from other well-set-up youngish executives 
of promising future and unexceptionable past who 
lived in Manhattan and who still, long after gradua- 
tion, bought suits and shirts at Brooks Brothers. 
What set John Hayward apart glowed in him. He was 
happy. 

He whistled a tune from the musical comedy to 
which he had just taken Barbara. He said good night 
to the cabdriver in a tone so unexpectedly cheerful 
that the cabbie, by no means a happy man, looked 
after him in wonder. 

John Hayward went into the apartment house in 
which he lived. He thought of Barbara, who, on be- 
ing asked to marry him, had said she would like to 
very much. She had said this at a quarter of twelve, 
sitting beside John on a sofa in the library of her fa- 
ther’s apartment in the East Sixties. It was astonishing 
how happy John had suddenly become. He had not 
known himself to be capable of so much happiness. 

Harry, the night elevator man, said, ‘““Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Hayward.” He looked at John intently. At 
the fifth floor, Harry stopped the elevator, opened 
the door and, in a voice which seemed a little louder 
than was necessary, said, “Good night, Mr. Hayward.” 
John did not notice the loudness of Harry’s voice. 

John walked down the corridor to 
his apartment. He put his key in the 
lock and then, as if they had come out 
of nowhere, there was a man on either | 
side of him. One of the men was short 
and broad of shoulder. The other was 
tall, thin and his face seemed to droop. 


——— 
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“You're John Hayward?” the shorter man said, in 
a tone entirely without inflection. John looked at the 
shorter man, and then at the other. 

‘“‘What ——” he began. - 

‘Police. We'd like a word with you.” 

A complete blankness invaded John’s mind. 

“Inside, if you don’t mind.’ John pushed the door 
open and went in. The two men followed him. 

The shorter man held a police badge cupped in his 
hand. ‘‘Show him yours, Nate,” he said, and the taller 
man showed him a badge. 

“My name’s Grady,” the shorter man said. “This is 
Detective Shapiro.” 

Both of the policemen looked at John Hayward. 

“Well,” Grady said, ‘““what did you kill her for, 
Mr. Hayward?” 

He did not speak dramatically. He spoke merely as 
if the answer would be interesting. 

The violence of this quietly asked question was like 
a tearing of the fabric of the mind. Once John Hay- 
ward had been standing in a train when a coupling 
had broken in the brake hose between two cars, so 
that one moment the train was moving and in the 
same moment was not. John, like others standing in 
the aisle, had been hurled forward, as if the air had 
opened in front of him. He had flailed his arms, as 
others had, clutching for support. It was so now; al- 
most physically so. 

The men were waiting. John breathed deeply and 
said, “I’m afraid I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” He said this quite steadily, in a tone no more 
emphatic than Grady’s had been. With that said, he 
was again John Hayward, a man trained to compo- 
sure, as a banker has need to be. 

“Doesn't know what we’re talking about,” Detec- 
tive Grady said to the taller detective. ““No idea at 

all what we’re talking about.” 
They both looked at John Hayward. 
John made himself say nothing. He 
had said what there was to say and —— 
But suddenly there was a great fear in 
his mind; a fear which screamed so 
loudly that CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 
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Copyright, 1956, by Frances and Richard Lockridge. 


THE FACELESS ADVERSARY 


will soon be published in book form 
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“I’m a girl who by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
won't be protected,” she said, 


“don’t you know that?” 
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here was a parcel for me when I came 
home from the office the day after Barney 
went off to sea again. I was in a mood of 
great bitterness. It had just been made clear 
to me that all he ever wanted of me was to 


Barney has a thatch of black hair, and 
blue eyes that snap, and a grin that starts 
a five-alarm fire in my heart each time we 
meet. Barney is a marine engineer who the first daffodils can just about break 
plows the trackless wastes, and he says your heart. Tony’s Italian was coming out 
be brightly available whenever he breezed he has a girl in every port. | am the girl in in a long staccato stream to his wife Maria, 
into Manhattan from various points east New York. and both pairs of twinkling dark eyes had 
and west. I was only Norrie in New York. practically disappeared in long, happy crin- 

The parcel was about eight by ten inches, Zanzibar, and Rita in Rio,” he explained — kles of fat. Barney was lounging comforta- 
and flat, a book probably. I carried it up- when we met, ‘“‘and Pierette in Paris. How 
stairs to my room without much enthusi- would you like to be Norrie in New York?” 
asm. The only gift that I'd ever wanted 


from Barney was a ring for the fourth fin- 


ger of my left hand, preferably something 
plain and gold. 


Tony was waving his arms like a Dutch 
windmill when I came in to buy some daffo- 
dils for my room. It was early spring, and 


“There’s Lulu in London, and Zulu in 


bly against a counter, enjoying it all, and 


the next thing he knew Tony Pastrone had 
“It’s sort of crowded,’ I murmured. A pushed a mess of flowers into his hand and 
girl shouldn’t rush into this kind of thing.Or wouldn’t take no for an answer. It was the 
she should, at least, give the appearance of 


very least he could do, he said, for the nice 
reluctance. But I was glad my name began — man who had come across the seas from his 
But Barney was the big one who gotaway. with an N. 


cousin Joe Pinelli, and you give-a this cor- 
I opened the parcel. It was a book, but not sage to your girl, see, with compliments 
quite the kind I’d expected. It was a photo- from Tony Pastrone. 
graph album, with a title page neatly let- Barney looked at the flowers as he might 
tered in white ink. In the very center the have looked at a bunch of seaweed if a mer- 
words “RAKE’sS PROGRESS” leered up at me, maid suddenly popped up out of a wave and 
surrounded by elaborate scrolls and flour- offered him some. He said, heck, he’d just 
ishes. The second page contained a list of put in to New York yesterday, and he 
faraway places which I presumed were to be didn’t have a girl. Yet. Tony Pastrone 
honored, one after the other, with his pres- laughed at that. He threw his head back 
ence. The following pages were provoca- and roared with laughter, and winked at his 
tively empty. Evidently he proposed to il- wife Maria, and poked Barney knowingly 
lustrate his global junketings. in the ribs, and said, sure, sure, but not long 
I said something picturesque and threw a big handsome-a fellow like Barney have 
the thing across the room. It fell behind the no girl-a, eh? So Barney grinned, and said 
dresser. I am not given to throwing things, no, not long. In fact, he said, what about 
but Barney has that sort of effect on me. this girl right CONTINUED ON PAGE 


“Not really. You'll have the sole North 
American rights.”’ His grin came straight 
from Ireland. His name wasn’t Barney, but 
anyone with that much impudence must 
have been found under a shamrock, so I 
changed his name right then. 

We had met on a bright April evening in 
Tony Pastrone’s flower shop down on the 
corner. When Barney was in Naples—or 
was it in Genoa?—he used to go to Joe 
Pinelli’s little place for the best spaghetti in 
all Italy, and after a while Joe said eagerly, 
“You go to New York-a, you visit-a my 

cousin Tony Pastrone, no?’ So when Barney 
came to New York-a, he visit-a Joe’s cousin 
Tony Pastrone, yes. Barney is like that. 
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nation. the hand that rocks the cradle rules in our state legislatures. 


THEY DO TT.YOU 


MRS. LUCILLE H. MceCOLLOUGH 
became “‘involved”’ in politics through efforts 
to improve her neighborhood. 








to scream when we are out- 
raged,’ SsayS one woman legislator. 
‘“That’s why women are a great asset in 
fighting social injustice and dishonesty.” 
Here are sketches and the personal 
Statements of eight women  law- 
makers—eight of the 300 now serving 
in our state legislatures. Most are 
women with families and a full load of 
homemaking responsibilities. Many 
have babies or small children. Yet they 
find time and ways to campaign and to 
win elections. There is little money in it 
(salaries average $5 to $10 a day during 
sessions), but there is great pride of 
accomplishment and the satisfaction of 
‘doing a job.” The drive and sensitivity 
of women are invaluable in all areas of 
government. 
Many of the issues of state govern- 
ment are those in which women are 


W e are much more likely than men 


MRS. GERTRUDE MALLARY 


who runs a farm, also will run for the Vermont Senate 
after having served two terms in the House. 


MRS. KATHLEEN A. FOOTE 


*‘A legislator can’t set the world on fire. The work 
is plodding, doing what you can with other people’s bills.” 





Full-time wives and mothe! 


most interested: new school buildings, 
higher teacher pay, more hospitals, im- 
proved law enforcement, probation and 
parole.- Much state housekeeping re- 
quires the same skill every good house- 
wife practices in her own home— 
making the most of what she has and 
improving the service while enforcing 
the strictest economy! 


CATHERINE D. MAY (Republican) 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


“Up until about 1950 my husband 
and I, typical citizens, spent a lot of 
time complaining about the state of the 
nation, but took no part in politics. My 
dad inspired us to action. Shortly be- 
fore his death he said, ‘I am not dis- 
tressed at the thought of leaving this 
world, but I am worried about the kind 
of world I’m leaving. I can’t tell you the 
right answers, but I can urge you to 


t 


Strike out and find your own answers)) 
The only way to do that is to go to wo: Kk 
for the political party in which you 
believe.’ { 
“So we did. Jim and I joined thel} 
Yakima Young Republican Club, sow || 
could assume some responsibility for)} 
getting good people elected to office, I 
joined the Women’s Republican Club} 
to further my political education. Whe} | 
Young Republicans throughout th 
State were looking for new faces to | 
for public office, my husband persuaded) 
me to file, saying, “I can’t afford a bi 
financial contribution to the party, § | 
Tll give you!’ 
‘lam now Serving my second term 4s 


5 


a State legislator, and in spite of the) 
| 


financial sacrifices and extra baby sit 
ting my husband has no regrets. Neith 
have I. It’s been a wonderful experienc 
Of all activities open to women, to 


e) 





MRS. CATHERINE D. MAY 


“Tt wasn’t until Jim and I became active in politics that 
we felt we had fully assumed our duties as responsible citizens.” 


ame legislators g 















“ns the one that makes the most 
is I’m often asked, ‘But what about 
tthildren?”’ My answer is, ‘I’m do- 
“is because of my children, not in 
bof them.’ 
. m a-typical working mother, with 
fir help at home. My working 
| are quite flexible so I can spend 
« time with our two children. We 
etry to keep evening hours and 
mnds free for family activities. 
I first went to the legislature, 
sr of the children took much inter- 
what it was all about. Then Davy 
ett came into our lives. Since then 
=yecome a pretty big wheel to the 
i because what was good enough 
avy must be O.K. for mom too. 
2 last session my son’s third-grade 
rote me a letter lobbying for a bill 
ould name a section of a new 
! highway the Lewis and Clark 


















MRS. DOROTHY JACKSON MILLER 


Her campaign picture in the newspaper attracted 
voters—and her future husband. 


across the 


TOO 


Highway. After I read this letter to the 
House the bill passed with no dissenting 
votes. I’ve never been so relieved in my 
life. That was the only lobby that ever 
had me scared.” 


DOROTHY JACKSON MILLER 
(Democrat) 
BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 


“You’re not old enough or experi- 
enced enough,” a legislator friend told 
twenty-six-year-old Dorothy Jackson, 
“but go ahead and file. You'll learn 
something about campaigning anyway.” 

Dorothy took his advice and filed as 
an independent candidate for the Mary- 
land House of Delegates. That was in 
1950, and no woman had ever been 
elected to the state legislature from 
Baltimore County. She knew she would 
have to campaign hard, but she was 
used to CONTINUED ON PAGE 194 


MRS. WANDA SANKARY 
prefers family life, but feels that giving honest, 
unselfish representation is important too. 





SAN DIEGO TRIBUNE 





LORSTAN STU 


MRS. BLANCHE COWPERTHWAITE 





10s 


MRS» JOHN B. FARESE 


wife of a legislator and mother of three, is helping 
meet the challenge of school problems in the House. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 





* * 


POLITICAL LGW PROGRESS 


Her two favorite occupations: legislative work and caring 
for “cunning and beautiful” daughter Jill 





Beautiful 














and restless, 


Daphne could neithee : 


~ 4 


wholly love the man 


she.had married 





nor quite forget 
the man she had lost. 


Still, 


she was safe — 


Re 





until Michael 
came into her 


life again. 





ey, 


The morning when Michael Stone first 
appeared in the quiet village of Belmaray 
was much like any other. In the vicarage, 
arthritic old Harriet was watching the 
gulls fly and worrying about the tension 
between gentle John Wentworth, the 
vicar, and his impatient wife, Daphne. 
Downstairs, Daphne was rushing her 
three daughters off to school at Oaklands, 
while John wandered out to pick daffo- 
dils for the church. At the stone bridge he 
found Michael, tired, hungry and bitter. 

Michael Stone had fled London in 
panic, seeking a haven where no one 
knew his name or remembered his past. 
Here, with John talking calmly of Bel- 
maray and his colorful great-aunt Maria 
Wentworth, who lived in the manor 

above the sea, Michael felt safe, at peace. 
_ That afternoon when John drove to 

- Oaklands for his children, pretty teacher 

- Mary O'Hara told him that Miss Giles, 
feared and detested by her students, had 
upset sensitive Margary, had sent imag- 

_ inative Winkle to be punished by the 

headmistress, Mis. Belling. Only im- / 

“pudent Pat had kept out of trouble. — 


I Ww" why not? thought Michael, sitting on 

a gate at the top of old Mr. Wittering- 
ham’s orchard. Mr. Witteringham was the land- 
lord of the Wheatsheaf and had just provided him 
with a gorgeous high tea—sausage and mash, 
rhubarb pie, strong tea, strawberry jam and new 
bread. /t’s a mad idea, but they are all mad here. 
Why should I ever go back ? I'll feed the peacocks 
and prune the roses until I die. 

It was not only good food that had made 
Michael so. optimistic but also Mr. Wittering- 
ham’s astounding faith in human nature. Michael 
was unaware that old Mr. Witteringham had in 
his youth been the Wentworths’ gamekeeper and 
knew expensive clothes when he saw them; like- 
wise the value of a gold watch and signet ring. 

It was obvious to him that the young 

gent’s severance from the source of finan- 
cial supply, though apparently complete 
at the moment, need not be permanent. 
Meanwhile Michael, saved from hunger 
by the cut of his coat, sat on the gate and 
surveyed the scene. Below him the old un- 
pruned apple trees were still without 
blossom, but here and there a plum tree 
or a cherry tree was a froth of white. Below 
the orchard were the tall chimneys and tiled 
roof of the Wheatsheaf, and to the right the 
village street with its whitewashed cob 
cottages wound down the hill to the river 

Mt and the church. Smoke from the cottage 
chimneys rose gently, wreathed itself into 
strange shapes and then was lost in the 
gray of the sky. It was a quiet, sleepy 








Daphne had thought 
ardor dead, yet now 
it leaped in her again. 
She was in delicious 
confusion, and it 
was not John who held 
her, but another man. 


By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


day and Michael had slept hardly at all the night 
before. He nodded, jerked himself awake, and 
then, climbing off the gate, told himself, /f, in- 
stead of sitting here dreaming, like the lunatic you 
are, you were to walk up that lane and round that 
green hill, you would find the manor house and the 
old lady with the rubies in her ears. Come on now, 
step onit! You have always had what it takes, and 
now you can try out your charms on the old dame. 
Unscrupulous ? Well, so you are. Don’t you remem- 
ber what the judge told you? 

Stung by shame, he was on his feet in a flash and 
through the orchard gate. He was in a narrow lane 
with a stream running down one side beneath the 
coolness and shade of arching ferns. The banks 
were clothed with periwinkle. The flowers were a 
pure blue, as cool as the arching green ferns and 
the sound of the tinkling water. 

Michael rounded the hill and saw the manor 
house in front of him at the bottom of a sloping 
field. He climbed upon the gate of the field and sat 
and stared. It was a timber-framed house, small 
for a manor house but quite perfect, built in the 
shape of an E, with tall chimneys, and facing 
south across the river. The steep roof, irregular 
and stained with red-gold lichen, had dormer 
windows. The big porch appeared to be covered 
with wisteria. Behind the house, cob walls pro- 
tected by penthouses of thatch enclosed the kitchen 
garden and orchard, and in front of the house 
yews surrounded a garden that seemed to slope in 
terraces toward the river. 

As he came nearer, Michael became increasingly 
aware of dilapidation. CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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Shawl-collar cardigan in cashmere by Christian Dior, 
matching skirt, leather coat lined with 


Paisley by Andre Lefeur, textured calfskin pumps. 
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The striped rayon-shirting shirtwaist dress returns to fashion, by Melba Hobson. 






WILHELA CUSHMAN 


The cashmere sweater designed by Christian Dior is matched by a ba 


Red basket-weave wool suit with straight jacket, by Harry Frechtel. Calfskin bag by Roger Van S. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to you because they show you the trends of the season and 
serve as a guide as you shop. You will find many of them in stores throughout the 
nation. However, if you do not find identical styles in your local shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 





























er the nation in small cities, towns and suburbs women 
aring the easy, undated sort of clothes that give 
reedom and comfort—and that offer color, variety and 


of dressing inexpensively with great distinction. 


ines, new collars and sleeve lengths, Empire bustlines. 
ean be any color that pleases you, especially pale yellow, 
oral, Parma violet, cornflower blue. From 

tly Orlons to cashmeres, no fashion in the world 

ve you such comfort or make you feel so well dressed 
many occasions. Wear them with matching 

ool skirts (pleated in a variety of new 

or slim and simple) or with tweeds. If you mix colors, 


ildly for tone-on-tone effects. 


PVELY TO 


hirtwaist dress is a forever fashion for the most 

sticated to the simplest way of life. This year it comes 

in striped silk or rayon shirting, in cotton, linen 
inen-weaves. Again a fashion to wear with s’ eaters. Suits 
t into these practical plans are basket-weave wools, 

s or flannels that go with sweaters or blouses. The coat 
ut on in April goes on to summer vacations. Short 

ng, pale yellow tweed is a good possibility. Think of it with 
ay flannel skirt that is such a stand-by, a new coral 

ue jersey dress, a white silk or linen. The white coat is 
ing to everybody, wearable with everything. 

ssories for casual clothes are the kind you keep for years— 
erful big cowhide bags and belts; surah-silk scarves 

citing colors to wear at your neckline, in your pocket, or 
our head in a car; heavy gold bracelets that remain in 

on, chunky pins that are right for tweeds. Especially for 
oor and country living and for the busy days of young 

s and mothers, walking shoes with easy heels are 

tant friends and energy savers. Soft new-textured calfskins 
special comfort. Your most practical color will be 

ral cocoa browns. Admittedly more limited, 

might want to indulge in one pair of the 

clous new pale beige or apricot shades as a color pickup 


or pure delight. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


1 basket-weave wool coat doubles for town, country 
and travel, by Dan W. Barkin. The sweater is Orlon, 
the pleated skirt by Stella Sloat. Bracelets by Seaman Schepps. 


HAL REIFF 
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A cashmere cardigan by Bernhard 


Altman, matching skirt, brilliant scarf: 





| | Ribbon-bound wool cardigan by Meyer 
| a | N Geist, Pendleton’s inch-check wool skirt. 
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HOWARD GRAFF 





Going-away suit in linen-weave silk 


by Harry Willis. Small toyo cloche 


from Lily Dache’s junior collection. 
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Honeymoon evening dress dances through the summer. Polka- 


dot cotton chiffon, slim half bodice of velvet, by Jack Horwitz. 


Perfect for tripping—coffee-beige nubby cotton-rayon-and-acetate mixture 


sleeveless dress and bolero jacket by Miss Midori. The burlap hat by Suzy. 
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EDDING 


any girls who are being married this spring or summer dream - 


of a wedding in the country, in a small church, at home or in 


a garden. . . . The wedding dress that goes with this dream is white 


organdy or dotted Swiss or eyelet batiste, long or ankle-length to 
show the slippers. It could be pale pink or blue, or have the flower- 
color touch in the sash, petticoats, slippers or bouquet. . . . Very 
new, very young, especially for small simple weddings, is the short 
dress with a very full skirt. 

A trousseau planned with your head in the clouds must come home 
to be asummer wardrobe. Going away in a bright red shantung suit is a 
gay original idea for a bride. Practical, too, since she can wear it all 
summer and early fall in town, to luncheons, 
even to dinner. An alternate (or additional cos- 
tume) might be a linen-weave cotton or rayon 
dress and jacket, one of those all-time, all-place 
fashions. She'll have a cotton dress simple 
enough for mornings and marketing, with a 
sweater or jacket that extends its use to summer 
nights in a car. A dancing dress will be short and 
colorful. A white coat is superlative over every- 
thing and will last several summers. Gloves are 
white or chamois and washable. Hats are small 


and packable. By RUTH MARY PACKARD 


HAL REIFF 





The bride’s coat is a slim white wool 
mohair in a tweedy texture by Dan W. Bai 


She wears it with a blue hat by Elisa De 


Sun dress, market dress, all-around-the-ha 


dress—wallpaper-print cotton by Libby Pay 
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MRS. GEORGE H. TILGHMAN, of Cedarhurst, Long Island, thinks you should “try to 


look your best and be very ‘pulled together’ when you go out on business with your husband. She prefers 





a slim sheath, approves of gray, beige and “subdued colors,” all worn with white—especially the nicest, 
cleanest, whitest gloves.” She is photographed in an Italian silk dress-and-bolero costume with a white collar, 


hat. For daytime occasions, or travel. Her husband is a broker for the Cuban Atlantic Sugar Corporation. 





LOOKIN 


IMPORTA 





MRS. GEORGE K.REYNOLDS, JR.., of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
says she dresses to please her husband, has learned what he likes by what he does not 
like. Since he is “not partial to severe sheaths,”’ she chooses dinner and evening clothes 
with an easy flare or fullness, and feminine necklines. (She is photographed in a black 
silk faille with a blue stole.) Mr. Reynolds is a general agent for Northwestern 
Life Insurance Company. They attend conventions in cities in the West, East or 


South and travel widely in his district. They have one child, George III, ten years old. 


a 
‘ALWAYS BE LESS’ DRESSY than you think you should be” is the in? 
, J £ 
firm belief of Mrs. Robert E. Noble, Jr., of Greenwich, Connecticut. “Also de-acces- 4 
. 
sorize, she says; ‘no extra jewelry or gadgets.’ Her husband, who is with the American 
1:7 1 ee 7 7 ; , “4 ut 
Broadcasting Company, likes her clothes to be “‘strictly straight, slim and simple, . 
a LJ I ee ° 99 = . : aA 
prefers black, blue or beige, never “frantic’”’ colors. For luncheons in spring or summer, 
Mrs. Noble wears a cotton-rayon and acetate coat over a beige-and-white printed 
dress, beige sloves, hat and bag. She has three-year-old twins and a one-year-old son. 
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HAL REIFF 


PNiss OCCASIONS... 


! 5 H eo YOUR HUSBAND’S 
| 


J hat shall I wear?” is the urgent question. Thinking it out ahead of time pays. Who will be 
there and what will they wear? There’s nothing more monotonous than looking like everybody 
othing more tactless than being too different. Wear your prettiest smile, but don’t overdress. 
What’s important? The neckline of your dress, which often determines 


ree of formality. Becoming, first of all. A pin you love, or a fresh flower, gives it your signature. 


MRS. JOHN S. PALMER, who lives in New York and has a five-year-old daughter, attends sports events 
with her husband, who is a free-lance commentator. “He is very conscious of my clothes, likes me tailored, hates 
frills.” Mrs. Palmer’s favorite color scheme is black and white, night or day. For sports-events dinners she wears this 
short black chiffon with a white cashmere sweater. Her spectator clothes for Madison Square Garden or Forest Hills 


are usually black-and-white skirts, shirts and sweaters. She loves white silk scarves, pearls, bright red accents. 
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MRS. PHILIP J. MONAGHAN, 
of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, mother of five 
children, whose husband is general manager of 
one of the divisions of General Motors, is wear- 
ing a dress-and-jacket costume in silk with a 
linen texture, worn with a straw-and-velvet hat, 
a black calfskin bag, the type of fashion she likes 
for travel or luncheons when she goes with him 
on business trips. “My husband is very critical 
of my clothes,” Mrs. Monaghan says. Her fav- 
orite costume, and one which pleases him most, 
is a dress-and-jacket costume in which “I am 


never overdressed and never underdressed.”’ 


ag is more charming or last3 longer than a few carnations in just the right shade, or a combination 


is pink and garnet, pink and pale yellow. Color is 
tant—not necessarily the season’s latest shade. Black, 
or a neutral is never a mistake. Have you thought of 
ag colored beads around your pearls? Or of stoles 

tel shades or in flower-printed taffeta, worn with black? 
hat’s the thing that gives you the finished look, 

s you most. Think of hats in white organdy, beige 

g, spring blossoms. Your feet will be seen. Be sure 
stockings are the loveliest, your seams straight, the tips 
ur heels perfect. The best-dressed will be 


selves—natural, composed. Sometimes underplaying 





personality (like being a good listener) is a good idea 
0 much jewelry, especially noisy bracelets, not too 
icuous a color, not too dramatic a silhouette. You need 
ish out and buy something new. At times a special 

is indicated, but you shouldn’t look all-new and wrapped 


sue just for the occasion. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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‘*T HAVE TO LOOK JUST SO when 


we go out. ..I never feel right in anything my hus- 


band doesn’t like.” Mrs. Lester C. Lowe, of Balboa, 
California, who has three children and six grand- 
children, accompanies her husband, Doctor Lowe, 
on many of his trips for the United States 
Power Squadron, of which he is vice-commander. In 
spring or summet she travels in a silk suit such as 
this black silk shantung with a velvet collar worn 
with a small black hat. She wears black or gray for 
basics, also likes pastels—especially pink and blue— 


loves shoes and gloves, has “collections” of them. 





PREVIEW OF 
SUMMER 
COTTONS 


Everybody loves a pretty cotton. It is cool, comfortable and washable. The new prints 
are exciting and colorful—from rosebud stripes to overprints in gold. Flower.prints are 
everywhere—on chintz, dotted swiss, piqué, broadcloth or voile. Checks and plaids are 
fun, especially when pleated, and plain colors are picked up with braid or a touch of 
print. Although most of the new summer designs are full, don’t overlook the fashion 
of a sheath dress . . . especially when worn with a brief jacket to match or one in a 


contrasting print. All are inexpensive to make. By NORA O’LEARY 
Pattern Editor of the Journal 
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This delightful printed 
ribbon design has a circular 
skirt (the design printed 

to fit the circle) and a simple 
sleeveless bodice made 

of matching pique fabric. 
(Write and we'll tell you where 
to buy the fabric to make 

for under $10.00. ) Arrange 
your bodice darts so 








your ribbon design will match 
that of the skirt. Wear a 
petticoat for maximum fullness. 
Vogue Design No. 8857, 12 to 20 


Miniature floral stripes 

separated by bands of color form@ 

very special design. Used . 

up and down in soft unpressed plea 

on the skirt and across ; 
on the bodice, the stripes accent 
the simple design of 
the dress. The flower stripe 
borders the collar and 

* the buttons are covered in the 
flower designs. Vogue Design 
No. 8856, 10 to 18. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 
145. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which 
ells t 2 in your city. Or order by mail, 
losing check or money order,* from 
Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., 
rich, Conn.; or in Canada from 198 
a Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices 
gher in Canada. (*Conn residents 
please add sales tax.) These patterns will be 
sent third-clas il. If you desire shipment 
first-class , Please include 5 cents ad- 
ditional for each pattern ordered. 


© VOGUE 
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ith matching unpleated plaids. The 
pleated fabric cut from the skirt width 

sa flattering collar and cuffs and is finished 
bias cord tie. This fabric is also a nice idea 
arates. Vogue Design No. 8860, 12 to 18. 


of the gayest summer prints are found on 
z. Our dress has a background of 

and white stripes and is scattered with 

‘, morning-glories and petunias. From the 
pieces we quilted the separate flowers for 
neckline. Vogue Design No. 8858, 10 to 18. 
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A gay carnation print tops this slim sheath in 


brilliant coral red. The sleeveless dress has a 
button detail at the neckline and the brief, 
short-sleeved jacket buttons in the back. Bright 
white jewelry and short cotton gloves for accent. 
Print bag. Vogue Design No. 8859, 10 to 18. 


This brilliant sari effect is a beautiful striped 
cotton overprinted in gold. The simple sleeveless 
bodice and easily gathered skirt make 

a very effective cool dress for under $5.00. The 


fabric comes in four other exciting color 
combinations. Vogue Design No. 8852, 12 to 20. 
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These designs are from Vogue’s new line 


of PRINTED AND PERFORATED patterns 


for easier sewing and continued accuracy. 


JEWELRY BY HATTIE CARNEGIE 


HATS BY ELIZABETH MARKS 


The easiest-to-wear sheath is cut on princess 
lines. Ours, in a lovely turquoise ribbed 

cotton, has a small Peter Pan collar with a white 
novelty edging. The brief collarless jacket 

has a yoke accented with the same white trim. 
Vogue Design No. 8847, 10 to 18. 
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that as aitractive without zeste CHRISTIAN DIOR “She loves life. (Snails may strike her as a cy 
nary error, but she would taste and see.) She is always herself. (§ 

dresses above her figure faults, come Dior or high water.) She kno 

charm can bea tragic thing (Mata Hari). She listens tomy every wor 
AL PARKER 


WHAT IS THIS THING CALLE 
| 


| 
i+ 
tl 
“Zest is the secret of all beauty. There is no beaut) 





BARNEY COWHERD, 
COURTESY 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


“IT was discussing charm with my mother one time, and 
she talked of the great charm Robert Sherwood had. She said, ‘I don’t 
know what it is. It isn’t his looks, because he is not a handsome man. It 
isn’t his eyes, because he never raises them from the floor. It isn’t his 
hands, because they hang below his knees. It isn’t his voice, because I’m 
slightly deaf and can’t hear everything he says. And yet when he leaves 


the room, I always feel he is the most charming man I have ever known.’ 
“TI somehow feel there is no true charm in a woman 


unless her eyes betray a velvety twinkle or a twilight smile. Viola [Mrs. 
Loewy] has such eyes. She will not rebuke me if I say that next to her the 
most charming lady with the most melting brown eyes is my Irish setter, 
Uriane.”’ RAYMOND LOEWY 


I agree with mother ; so does my wife, Lynn Fontanne. Charm is that extra 
L 


quality that defies description.” ALFRED LUNT 


“7 think charm is the ability to be truly interested 
in other people.” RICHARD AVEDON 





“Charm seems to me to be the ability to captivate other 


_ pple without doing anything about it. The ‘charm’ of it is that one can- 


7 define its ingredients.” 


































EXIM “‘? 


ough it sometimes seems this fascinating aura 
which a woman surrounds herself is intangible, 
qualities of charm are as real as flawless features. 
re is this happy exception that charm is beauty 
hed by age, staying young as the years go by. 
lhe basic ingredients can belong to any age and, 
nm nourished on essential goodness, can be ac- 
ed by anyone. What woman cannot develop 
eful manners, a pleasing speaking voice, radiance 
ountenance, a warm and intelligent interest in 
ers Pe 
eyond such requisites, charm is a kind of beauty 
pourri in which ingredients vary with the individ- 
For instance, the woman who charms others 
do so because of a distinctive quality of per- 
ality expressed in her special color combina- 
s, her simplicity set off with perfectionist groom- 
, or in her glowing freshness and fragrance. The 
nt for being a gracious hostess and for cheering 
ple and making them feel at home goes with the 
ality of charm. Good health, manifested in exuber- 
e and vitality, is in itself an attribute of charm. 
h young people, charm is often exemplified in 
dealing shyness, grace of movement, courtesy and 
erence toward others. 
€ woman who charms, knowingly and pleasur- 
y, equips herself, in manner and appearance, to 
best advantage. But when she spreads her kindly 
rmth, it is without effort or calculation. No matter 
at her age, she performs the acts which endear her 
others with a spontaneous generosity of spirit. 
ently a little girl, not quite four years old, asked 
r grandmother, who was visiting, to accompany her 
her nursery school. The grandmother, delighted 
the unexpected invitation, gladly put aside her 
her plans. As they entered the school, the child 
ed her grandmother’s harid toward the teacher’s, 
pped aside quite ceremoniously and, forgetting to 
Jude names, announced with great pride: ‘“‘This 
| my grandmother. Her cheeks are rosy and she 
files a lot!” The grandmother has never forgotten 
le enchanting compliment. The child, obviously too 
yung to have absorbed the techniques of conven- 


RUDOLF BING 
“Charm is due to being pleased with where you are 





pleased but not too pleased. Whatever it is, though, make bold to use it. 
Christina Rossetti’s bidding is ‘Charm, O woman, be not afraid.’ Perhaps 
this needs the additional warning of Thomas Gray to men, as well as 


women: ‘Be with caution bold. 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


tional introduction, had more than made up for the 
deficit by simply putting her heart into hers. 

Charm is a mutual exchange of regard or affection, 
with the “charmer” revealing by some word, look or 
gesture that she derives as much pleasure receiving 
warmheartedness as she obviously has in bestowing it. 
I know a woman whose little gifts to her friends dur- 
ing the holidays and on special anniversaries are en- 
hanced a thousand times by the messages that come 
with them. A note she enclosed with a lace-trimmed 
handkerchief for a young girl about to leave for a 
holiday in Spain read promisingly: ‘“‘To a pretty 
girl... perfume lightly, carry gracefully and drop dis- 
creetly!”” One Christmas she took time to write 
to a young woman who had done no more than 
send a Christmas card with a personal greeting to her 
and her husband: ‘‘As George and I were looking 
over our cards again, we reread your lovely wish, and 
we talked of how it has lifted our hearts toward the 
new season.” 

Physical beauty is not a requisite of charm; but 
imaginative and tasteful attention to the way we 
look, making the most of our assets without fretting 
over unavoidable liabilities, can be a quality of charm 
in itself. There is a noted portrait artist whose nose 
could easily compete with Cyrano de Bergerac’s. I 
met her at a party years ago and at first I was aware 
of her nose, and nothing else! But as the evening 
progressed, I became so impressed with her poise, 
her graceful figure, her meticulous grooming and her 
fine sensitivity toward people, that the size of her 
nose was forgotten in the maze of her personal glory. 
She is happily married to a handsome, successful 
man, the mother of three grown children. Perhaps 
she was born to be a charmer. But I suspect that, 
knowing she wasn’t destined to become a beauty in 
terms of perfect features, she learned through con- 
scious effort how to make herself attractive in other 
ways. As a result, she has brought real happiness 
into her own life as well as the lives of those 
around her. 

Most:of us admire a woman who dresses beauti- 
fully. A generous portion CONTINUED ON PAGE 133 


| “4 beautiful speaking voice is the melody in a woman 
| which lingers long after she has left your presence.” 


‘Being in the presence of a charming woman is 
ke being drawn into a magic circle where everything is fresher, cleaner. 
here is peace, warmth, comfort. Her smile is occasional, rather than con- 


GENE CAVALLERO, President, Colony Restaurant 
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ROBERT FROST 


How 
Charming 
Are 

You? 


When friends are working hard to im- 
prove some aspect of their lives—building a new 
house, redecorating a room—do you encourage 
and cheer them along with some thoughtful little 
gesture? (A picnic lunch packed and delivered 
by you to help the builders save precious time— 
flowers to blend with the new color scheme in 
the room?) 

How long has it been since you’ ve written 
a charming, not-needed note to someone— 
‘Each time Susie wears her little gold locket, I 
think back to the day she was born when you 
brought it to her’’? 

Do you add spice and unexpected pleas- 
ure to your own life, and the lives of others, by 
acting on a spur-of-the-moment “‘good idea’’? 
For instance, have you ever just picked up the 
phone and invited a friend to join you for a 
splurge luncheon—or a drive in the country? 

Can you “‘get around”’ people winningly? 
One evening an eleven-year-old girl was repri- 
manded by her father for her preoccupation 
with frivolous pursuits. The next morning, she 
left this message for him at the breakfast table: 
*‘Waldo Emerson says, ‘I always let my children 
dance until ten o’clock at night, school or no 
school.’ Woodrow Wilson says, ‘I let my chil- 
dren have ice cream every night, never spinach 
or any other vegetable.’ Newton says, ‘I never 
make my children have arithmetic, because I 
am so good at it I can always do it for them.’” 

When thanking someone for a gift, do 
you add an extra measure of thoughtfulness by 
telling where the gift has been and how much 
it has been admired since you received it? “I 
wore the sweet pearl bracelet to a dinner dance 
last night, and everyone wanted to know where 
I had found such a beauty!” 

Are you good at building people up? A 
young mother, who found it necessary to turn 
the dining room of her apartment into a storage 
room for her children’s bikes, carriages, sleds 
and scooters, had succumbed to the depressing 
habit of making apologies for the room—until 
one friend silenced her with: “I think it’s quite 
a distinction. You’re probably the only gir! in 
the city who has a garage in her own apartment!” 

At a party, do you help your hostess 
keep things humming by mixing with the other 
guests, and doing your share to keep the conver- 
sation bright and cheerful—rather than “‘sit 
back”’ and wait to be entertained? 


“Charm results from being truly alive. Inner aliveness, 
vitality in the spirit, projects the soul fascinatingly. No amount of sophisti- 


was light.” 


tant, making one want to bring it back. The charming woman puts one on 
rial in the sense that she produces in him the desire to be at his best.” 


ALEC WAUGH 


cation, no emphasis upon dress can bring to life a person in whom is lacking 
an inner vibrancy. The Bible has the secret: ‘In him was life; and the life 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
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Gay came a step closer; 
from under her thick, dark bang 
she observed them 
with enormous, sober eyes. 
“Mrs. Campbell, 
do starfishes think ?” 
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She was a compelling child— 
dark, grave, a little too quiet. 


By ELIZABETH DUNN 


nder her palms, Candy could feel the dry 

wood of the dock hot in the summer sun; 
and on her face and arms, the cool touch of Maine 
air. Through her own eyelashes she could see her 
own bare brown legs, and beyond them, Mollie 
Campbell’s—longer, slimmer, browner. 

“T wish Bill were here,’ Candy murmured 
drowsily. ““London . . . too far.” 

Mollie spoke softly. “The West Coast is too far 
too,” she said. “Why does Adam have to go on 
business trips?” 

Candy turned her head. Mollie’s profile was sil- 
houetted serenely against the blazing blue sky— 
or was it really so serene? The cheekbones seemed 
a little sharper, the soft curve of her lips somehow 
less soft. Candy closed her eyes again. On the sur- 
face, Mollie was as gay, as affectionate, as open- 
hearted as ever. But she never spoke of the baby 
she had lost, or of her long convalescence; it was 
from Adam Campbell that Candy had learned 
there could never be another. Candy stifled a sigh; 
in some elusive way, Mollie was not quite the 
same as she had been. 

From the beach, David’s voice piped like a sea 
bird’s as he played with little Gay Locksley. For a 
fleeting moment Candy missed acutely the an- 
tiphonal piping of his sister Sarah, away on a 
visit to her grandmother. Behind the barn, a 


OLS 


well driller groaned and growled as it worked on 
the new well. 

Then, across the water, the throbbing of an en- 
gine broke the languid expectancy of noon. Candy 
lifted her head and saw the Amelia S. plowing 
across the blue and diamond of the cove. In her 
stern rose the head and shoulders of Frank Locks- 
ley, boatman and caretaker of Peddler’s Point. 

As he put the boat alongside, Frank handed up 
a packet of mail, observing that it was a nice day. 
Candy forgot to answer; on top of the pile was the 
warning yellow rectangle of a telegram. She 
snatched it, tore it open. 

“It’s from Bill!’ she cried. “Oh, my goodness— 
oh, Mollie!” 

Mollie sat up quickly. ‘““What’s the matter?” 

“Listen: ‘Arriving Saturday. Bringing Sir 
Charles Pinhorn.’” 

Mollie blinked. “Alive?” she inquired. 

“How do J know? He’s the man Bill went 
to —— But Saturday ! And this is Thursday! And 
the organdy curtains are at the laundry and = 

“Who is this Sir Charles Pintray, anyway?” 

“Pinhorn. Madly important. He’s the director 
of the British branch. Oh, dear, I wish Bill weren't 
so successful. The blue room needs cleaning and 
the hooked rug has a hole in it 2 

Mollie said dreamily, ““Dear Sir Charles! I 
can see him from here. Eleven feet tall and eight 








But nobody expected her 


to cause such a crisis! 


inches wide. A vocabulary of twenty-four words, 
including “quite.” 

“Lobsters,” Candy babbled. “Bath towels. 
Lettuce. Where’s that pencil? We'll have to give 
a lunch party or something for him on Sunday.” 

“Don’t you think,” Mollie suggested, “he’d 
prefer to observe some of the native customs down 
his mammoth nose? Possibly a living sacrifice to 
the Rain God? We could use that child—that so- 
called Gay.” 

Candy looked up. ““Mollie—what’s happened? 
When you first came, you were so kind to Gay. 
You seemed to * She stopped abruptly. 
David’s stocky figure, sunburned and caked with 
sand, loomed beside them. Behind him a thin little 
girl stood on one bare foot; from under her thick, 
dark bang she observed them with enormous, 
sober eyes. 

‘““Mother, can we ——” David began. 

“No,” said Candy firmly. ““Go straight up to 
the house, both of you, and ask Emma to give you 
your lunch. Hurry.” 

“But, mother 

““Mrs. Stewart’—Gay’s small voice was soft— 
“‘we just wanted to know whether we could watch 
the well driller.” 

“Oh. Yes. Only don’t get in the way.” 

Gay’s fathomless eyes were fixed on the top of 
Mollie’s head. “I—I 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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COLLECTION 





Most portrait painters, no matter in what period 
they lived, sometime during their careers have had 
to make an all-important decision: whether they 
will paint their subjects as they see them, revealing 
all that is written on the faces they portray; or, on 
the other hand, whether they will show only those 
things which the sitter may wish others to see, and 


if there is a fault which cannot be glossed over, to 
make it appear like a virtue. To a certain extent the 
decision is determined by the accepted opinion of 
the age and society in which the painter lives. 
For during the eighteenth century 
Jonathan Richardson, a compatriot of Sir Thomas 
CONTINUED ON 187 
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By HARLAN MILLER 





“Pm going through 


a phase myself.”’ 


When I complain about the vindictive modern 
razor blade (it ignores your bristles but nicks your 
skin) my neighbor in the 112%-foot ranch house 
boasts he’s shaved two years with one blade. He must 
have fuzz. 


I surmise one reason American “society” is in 
chaotic doldrums (in our town and all over) is: 
No reigning belle with a firm hand on the wheel. 
Where did she go? 


A second cousin of mine took his young son to 
a child-guidance center for advice, because the 
boy never did his chores. “‘He’s a well-adjusted 
boy,” the psychologist told him later, ‘probably 
more normal than anybody who expects him to.” 


“T agree that Mrs. Anthony Eden’s hats are a 
fright,” murmurs Peter Comfort, raking last 
autumn ’s leaves. **They must have been designed 
by woman haters who want to knock romance on 
the head.”’ 


New side light on foreigners: On our quick scoot 
into Mexico I discovered it takes only one American 
wearing a Sloppy sports shirt in an elegant restau- 
rant to downgrade every well-dressed Yank in the 
room. Why (my Dream Girl asks) do the haber- 
dashers sell such male uglies ? 


At two the infant Patrick got from his gramp 
the four-book nucleus for his library: Gulliver, 
Robin Hood, Alice in Wonderland, and Robinson 
Crusoe; unabridged, unsimplified, and to be read 
aloud. (A sly pretext for nostalgic grownups.) 


Maybe the most stupendous bargain we found 
in Mexico was an 8’x4’ rug of tan-and-white 
goat fur for $11. What puzzles us now is, exactly 
what can we do with it? We can’t even think of 
anybody to give it to. 


An ex-marine chum sent us an Irish-sweepstakes 
ticket from Dublin, and solved a household prob- 
lem: I’ve now agreed to buy my Dream Girl that 
mink coat if we win a big prize. So that takes care 
of that. 


My Dream Girl is the kind of wife who took 
tennis lessons when I confessed I was about to 
build a concrete tennis court in our back yard. 
She’s also the romantic type who’s asked me to 
buy her an adding machine for Christmas. 


“I'd feel much more at peace about our winter 
vacation,” confides Betty Comfort, daydreaming 
over her sunny daffodil bed, “if the resorts would 
come up with some brilliant idea for deep-freezing 
the kids.” 


One of our town’s merchants tells me he has 
500 families on his books who’ve owed him more 
than $100 for over ninety days. “But I never 
worry,” he explained, “‘as long as they pay me a 
little every month to show me they still love me.” 


One of the football heroes of my college days 
runs a dude ranch and hasn’t got rich at it yet 
even at $25 a day. “But we eat as good as the 
guests,” he brags. “‘and that’s too good.” 


If we country folks expect the waiter at New 
York’s Plaza Hotel to bone our broiled fish for us, 
I don’t think it's too much for the farmers and 
meat packers to cut down the amount of fat on Iowa 
ham, bacon or pork chops. It might solve Ezra’s 
farm problems. 


I celebrated my 1300th cigaretteless day by 
emptying all the ash trays in the house, includ- 
ing seven which held only one cigarette butt 
apiece. If the geniuses could only add a built-in 


smell eradicator! 


A brilliant short cut to your I.Q. has been in- 
vented by the autocrat of our club grill: he says 
lowbrows get their ideas from radio, middlebrows 
from newspapers, upper middlebrows from maga- 
zines, and highbrows from books. For bulgebrows 
that leaves nature and people? 


On my last two motor trips with my young 
sons (each a sly expedition to explore the mind of 
the next generation) [I’ve found myself pres- 
sured into driving over 700 miles some days. I’ve 
almost proved that Chicago is only a day’s drive 
from New York. 


Several of the patriots in our town are ready to 
enroll as night sky watchers (we hear it’s fun 
watching for Russian planes) if the brass’ll only 
stop calling the vigilante h.q. a “‘filter center.” 
Sounds like the garbage-disposal plant. 


Here’s a dream monument architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright could design to win immortality: a honey- 
moon cottage expansible to a‘‘ranch house,” then 
to a villa charming enough to lure married children 
and grandchildren, and finally into a motel for an 
old-age investment. 


We chatted with Tony Trabert when the tennis 
pros played in our town, and discovered that 
tennis seems to breed male children: The four 
tennis stars have ten sons, ne daughters. But 
two of our town’s tennis stalwarts haye five and 
three daughters, respectively. (Maybe it works 
only for champs.) 


On her last airplane trip my Dream Girl made 
me the beneficiary of her $37,500 flight policy. 
What did I do right? ‘I wouldn’t want you to 
sponge on our kids when [I’m gone,” she ex- 
plained. But I suspect she simply found it easier 
than to divide $37,500 by three. 


Junior is at a Texas airfield learning to navigate 
big oceanic and transpolar planes, and between the 
lines I discern that the Air Force intends to teach 
him more in forty-two weeks than he learned in 
four years in college. 


On our last motor trip I thought I’d solved 
everything with (1) a small overnight bag for 
change of shirts, socks and underwear and (2) a 
laundry bag for discarded garments. Then I dis- 
covered I had to dive daily into the big luggage to 
replenish my overnight kit. 


If we had saved every empty box, fancy bottle 
and jar that we’ve hated to throw away the last 
twenty years, our attic and basement would now 
be impenetrable and we’d need a big storage ware- 
house in the back yard. Ah, the pleasures of dis- 
carding! 


Why does Bing Crosby sing the songs he does, 
unless he owns ’em? Yet I'd rather hear Bing’s 
unknown tunes than the queer cats and dogs 
offered on the jukeboxes. Which music haters 
pay a dime to hear those? 


... When my Dream Girl not only gives me a 
volume of Edna Millay’s sonnets but promises to 
read ’em aloud, 

... Or our youngest tells me that my basement 
shower bath really is the best shower bath in the 
world, 

... And Junior’s dream girl slips me sub rosa an 
extra Slice of forbidden fruitcake, 

... Or our daughter's dream boy promises to 
overhaul our speedboat as a birthday present, 

... And the infant Patrick poses with a book, 
above the legend **My gramp wrote it,” 

Then my cup truly runneth over, and I'm tempted 
to be vulgar and pour the extra bliss into a saucer. 
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“My mother handed the letter back to me in chilling silence. 


“You will never divorce him. Kings and queens do not divorce.’ ’ 


Me 





CONCLUSION 

Mi ummie invited us to spend 
the summer with her in Venice. We found a 
governess for Alexander, and sent him to the 
mountains during the very hot weeks. And we 
idled away the summer in the beautiful garden. 

Peter had long been thinking of writing his 
memoirs, and each day he would scribble down 
notes and incidents which, he promised, one day 
he would shape into a book. 

They were halcyon days, and as autumn came 
I said to Peter that we really should return to 
Paris and seriously look for a house. 

Now we really needed one. I was going to have 
another baby. “‘And this one is going to be born 
in my own home, and not in a hotel,” I told him. 
Peter agreed. We were both very happy. But 
before we could begin to house-hunt, my kidney 
infection started troubling me seriously. After 
only three months’ pregnancy I lost my second 
child through a miscarriage. 

I was deeply distressed, and Peter insisted that 
we postpone our search for a house until I was a 
little recovered. But by that time he was involved 
in another vortex of politics. 

With dread I watched all the now-familiar 
symptoms of restlessness and impatience return- 
ing. And then I noticed that some of his mother’s 
political confidants who had so opposed our 
marriage were in touch with him again. 

[ suspected their opposition to me lay solely in 
two things: that I was endeavoring to make a 
husband—and, as Peter once put it, a “‘country 


squire’’—out of a man they still wanted to make 
a reigning king; and that I was penniless. I could 
bring no financial help to their perpetual costly 
scheme; instead, I was a drain on them. 

We went back to Paris, and there the full flood 
of our troubles could be stemmed no longer. The 
hotel where we had been staying refused to take 
us in. I learned that Peter had been unable to 


By HER MAJESTY, QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF YUGOSLAVIA 


pay them for months. I asked at another hotel 
where we were well known if they could make 
us reduced prices. They agreed and we moved 
in, minus several pieces of luggage which the 
first hotel refused to surrender. 

It was too much. We fought bitterly. I blamed 
him for squandering our money, for playing at 
being a king when he wasn’t one, for keeping up 
useless appearances. He blamed me for buying 
costly clothes, and visiting expensive hairdressers 
and shoemakers. 

“It’s you who want me to look like a queen,” 
I said. “It’s time we stopped this empty mas- 
querade.” 

‘*“Now you've gone too far,” said Peter omi- 
nously. After this I scarcely saw him. He would 
go out very early in the mornings, and rarely 
return before the small hours. When he did, he 
was in no state of mind to talk to me. 


March 25, 1953, was my thirty-second birth- 
day, and I determined that I would make Peter 
spend that day with me, and drag from him some 
explanation of what was going on. 

I dreaded doing this, for whenever we were to- 
gether I never wanted to question or antagonize 
him. Hesitantly, I tried again to make him see 
what was happening to us. “I know I didn’t 
make a very good job of being a housewife in 
America,” I said, “but it would not be so difficult 
for us to live more modestly over here. Won’t 
you try? We could start to save a little some- 
how, and get out of this mess.” 

Peter laughed mirthlessly. ‘““What could we 
save that would get us out of this mess?’ he 
asked. ‘“*You have no idea of what ‘this mess’ is. 
How do you suppose we have been living for 
the past year?” 

“I don’t know, Pete,” I said miserably. “‘You 
wouldn’t let me mention it to you.” 
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“Inevitably Alexander asked) 
the question I dreaded; 

are we going to see “_ 
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WE LOST OUR THRONI 


will soon be published in book form by 
Doubleday & Co., Ine., under the title 
For Love of a King. 


“Next morning the entire world knew 
that we were having a second honeymoon. 
Reporters from France, Britain, 
Switzerland, America had arrived.” 


| 


| “What was the good of mentioning it?’’ he de- 
nanded. “Your mother would have berated me 
or spending what I have spent; you would have 
ried.” The whole torrent of his frustration for 
he responsibilities he wanted and could not 
ave, and for the responsibilities he had, and did 
fo want, came pouring out. Then he said more 
juietly, “I’ve borrowed thousands of pounds, 
ousands, Sandra. Now I’ve got to find some 
vay of paying it back, and I am finding it. 1am 
elling all I have left to sell—what’s left of my 
wrivate life. I’m writing my biography.” 

I was shaking, but I managed to say, ““We 
ould sell our wedding presents.” 

Peter stared at me as though I had gone mad. 
“You don’t imagine they haven’t been sold, do 
jou? They’re a// gone. Every one of them. Now 
or God’s sake leave me alone.” 

“How can I leave you alone?” I cried. ““What 
Jo you want me to do, where can I go?” 










EUROPEAN 


‘““You don’t have to go anywhere,” he retorted. 
“Tm going,” and again he went, to Switzerland. 

He returned to help me move from this second 
hotel into yet a third which was very, very cheap. 
Then he went away again to Spain. 

I simply did not know what to do. I dreaded to 
bring my mother into yet another disaster. She 
was already caring for Alexander in Venice. 

I had a close friend in Paris, Mme. Francois 
Duprez. I went to her. Her husband owned both 
the Plaza and the Hotel George V, and she ar- 
ranged that I should move to an apartment in the 
George V. 

There Peter found me when he returned from 
Spain. 

Once again I talked with him to make some 
sense out of our lives. We started looking for a 
house which would be somewhere for me to live, 
even if he did not share it with me. We found one. 
On the day that we were to sign the lease we were 


told that the landlord had been informed we 
should never be able to pay the rent. # 

Many people might have so warned the land- 
lord. Our poverty, by this time, was by no means 
unknown in Paris. 


By a curious twist of the dual lives which we 
were leading—the one in abject poverty, the 
other in the empty glitter of ““Your Majesties’ — 
we received an invitation to Maxims, to watch 
on television in the famous Travellers’ Club the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 

For this, the exclusive male club was being 
opened to women for the first time. We went. 

One could not fail to be moved by the great 
ceremony. As I watched our two cousins, Eliza- 
beth and Philip, conducted through their solemn 
and sacred vows, I was greatly aware of the 
strange and lonely ambivalence which had 
governed Peter’s life ever since his own similar 
destiny had been snatched from him. 

I watched the Coronation reach its splendid 
and triumphant climax. I heard the people’s roar 
of acclamation: “‘Long live Queen Elizabeth,” as 
Elizabeth faced them, magnificent in her robes 
and crown. 

In England, in America, wherever there had 
been groups of loyal Yugoslavs, I had heard that 
cry for my husband too: “Long live the king.” 

I turned to look at him. The king. His face was 
pale and thin, and there was an air of tense, 
nervous excitement about him. But there was no 
poise, no confidence, no serenity as betokened by 
Elizabeth’s face, only strain and tautness. 

We were great-great-grandchildren of Queen 
Victoria of England. To Elizabeth and Philip 
had come a crown to serve, glorious in its tradi- 
tion of greatness and strength, and in the unity 
of the British peoples. To Peter and me had come 
the inheritance of crowns uncertainly established 
through bloodshed, violence and intrigue—and 
similarly lost. | looked at my husband again. 
Please God, I said in my mind, /et Peter realize 
that this is not now for him. 


Six days later Peter left me, saying he had to go 
to Spain. 

I lunched with friends. When I returned to my 
apartment in the George V, a tearful maid met 
me at the door. “Your Majesty, Your Majesty,”’ 
she cried, “‘they have impounded all your clothes, 
everything. It is so terrible.” 

Two men had called. Bailiff’s men. Peter had 
left behind him so many debts that his creditors 
had obtained a writ of attachment on everything 
he and I owned. 

My first impulse was to get hold of Peter. 

Even as I thought of this, I realized that I did 
not know where he CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 
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Avocado-Clam Soup 


Baked Ham with Swe 


Cumberland Sauce 


-ethreads 


Asparagus and New Potatoes 


Spring Salad with 
Bean Sprouts 


Rainbow-Sherbet 
Ice-Cream Cake 


Coffee 














tender new asparagus, 
tiny new potatoes, peach-garnished 
ham steak with sweetbreads, 


celestial strawberries. 

























| Rees the fruits of the flowering earth are ours for the asking, in the 
city as well as the country, both in and out of season. And yet, in spite 
of the marvels of modern freezing, the wonder of the airplane bringing 
mangoes from Mexico, endive from Belgium, our hearts still beat high 
when we spy the first native spring onion smiling slenderly at us from the 
market shelf. This is right and proper; it is one with the wish that we might 
go about the orchards and see the cherries “wearing white for Eastertide.” 

Here is the meal that assembles the diverse delights of the season. First 
among them the avocado, whose mild and mellow fruit is an ornament of 
spring in the South and Southwest; this first chilled soup of the year has a 
tang of clam to give an edge to Easter appetites. 


AVOCADO-CLAM SOUP 

Peel and dice 1 large soft-ripe avocado so that you have 14 cups. Purée through 
sieve until smooth. Slowly beat in 14 cup light cream and 1 4 cups chicken broth. 
Beat until smooth as velvet. Add one 7!2-ounce can minced clams, undrained. 
Season with 14 teaspoon salt and 3 dashes hot pepper sauce. Chill well. Serve 
with a sprinkling of chives. Makes | quart. 

And now a new version of the traditionally elaborate Easter ham. Our 
baked ham slice couldn’t be simpler; CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 


Flower-fresh china and = 
sterling silver make the Easter = 


table a banquet in a bower. 8 


STUART-FOWLER 
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Dr. Spock 
Talks with 


“T wish I 
knew a magic 
answer to the 

beginning mother 
who asks how to 
outgrow her over- 
protectiveness.” 





Mothers 


What to do if the 


child is acutely anxious 
at bedtime. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


want to discuss some go- 

ing-to-bed problems in 
children around the age of 
two years. I’ve received lots 
of letters about them. 

Back in the issues of Au- 
gust and September, 1954, I 
talked about going-to-bed 
and waking-up-in-the-mid- 
dle-of-the-night problems 
with babies under the age of 
one year. | said then that 
whether these started from the misery of colic 
or teething or an ear infection, they became 
steadily worse when a determined baby found 
that he could boss a hesitant, overconscien- 
tious mother all over the lot. In this sense, these 
first-year problems come under the head of 
spoiling. They can usually be cured quickly 
once the mother is convinced it’s right for her 
to be firm, to put her baby to bed at a sensible 
hour and not come back at all. The baby will 
cry angrily for half an hour the first night, a 
quarter of an hour the second night, and after 
that will usually go to bed like a lamb. The 
fact that this is the right solution is shown, 
also, by how much more contented and agree- 
able both baby and mother feel within a few 
days. 

But the bedtime problems which begin in 
children of one and a half and two are usually 
quite different. The child is not tyrannical and 
angry in his attitude. In most cases he is 
anxious—very anxious or moderately anxious 
or slightly anxious. 

The typical story of a very anxious child 
might go as follows: A mother of a two-year- 
old boy, an only child, had to go away for a 
couple of weeks, unexpectedly, and left the 
child at home in the care of a stranger whom 
she engaged. When the mother telephoned 
long distance to hear how things were going, 
the report was that the child was behaving 
well, apparently not missing the mother. 
Actually, a careful comparison with the child’s 
usual behavior showed that he was being too 
good—letting the stranger feed him, dress or 
undress him, toilet him, take him outdoors or 
bring him in, put him to bed without any of 
the balking and fussing that he often put on 
for his mother. 

But when his mother came home at last, his 
fearfulness erupted onto the surface like a vol- 
cano. He watched her and stuck close to her. 


DR. SPOCK. 


If she went out of the room he cried out and 
ran after her. He wouldn't let the woman who 
had been caring for him come anywhere near. 
At bedtime he clung to his mother so tightly 
that it was almost impossible to get him into 
bed, and when she started for the door he, who 
had never even tried to climb out of his crib 
before, vaulted over the side, picked himself 
up off the floor and rushed after her. His panic 
was so heart-rending that his mother didn’t 
try to get away again, but sat by his crib wait- 
ing for him to go to sleep. But he stayed awake 
for about two hours, each night. If his 
mother tried to steal out before he was fast 
asleep, he’d stay vigilantly awake even longer. 

When behavior like this goes on for days, 
it’s clear that the child is badly upset. The 
mother is unhappy for the child. At the same 
time she can’t help becoming frustrated at 
having a child cling to her like a shadow all 
day and imprison her in his room every eve- 
ning. This is a picture of what is called separa- 
tion anxiety, in a quite severe form, and it ac- 
counts for some of the most difficult sleep 
problems in one- to three-year-olds. It’s rarely 
as severe as this, however. Separation anxiety 
of this degree is usually seen in an only child 
with an unusually devoted, somewhat over- 
protective mother. They have always been 
very close to each other, dependent on each 
other, and some of the mother’s apprehensive- 
ness about what might happen to her child has 
got through to him. 

When I wonder why it is that children right 
around the age of two are more subject to 
separation anxiety, I can only guess that they 
are now old enough to realize how much their 
parents mean to them but not old enough to 
be reassured by explanations, for instance, 
when a mother has to go away, that she will 
surely come back soon. Words just don’t 
mean enough, especially words about some- 
thing that the child hasn’t experienced before. 
There must be very little time sense at this age. 
A frightening separation for a day probably 
seems like eternity. Tomorrow or a week from 
now means almost nothing. A child doesn’t 
even know whether it’s morning or afternoon 
until he’s four or five years old. 

Now let’s turn to a very mild and common 
type of bedtime problem. Many children 
around 134, 2, 244 who have always before 
gone to bed like lambs and, you might say, 
gone out like lights, begin to try to keep the 
mother in the room. ““Wanta go wee-wee’’; 
then ‘‘Want a drink of water’’; then wee-wee 
and water again. A mother is always in a 
quandary when wee-wee is mentioned because 
she has been encouraging the child to become 
responsible and she doesn’t want to seem un- 
co-operative, no matter how sure she is that 
this is a false excuse. 

Another form of two-year-old reluctance to 
be left in bed occurs when a child learns to 
crawl out of his crib and quietly appears at 
the parent’s side in the kitchen, dining room 
or living room. A child of this age may be un- 
sophisticated in most respects, but he certainly 
can be very suave in laying on the charm at 
such a moment, when he knows he’s doing 
something forbidden. He smiles ingratiatingly, 
he asks friendly questions, he’s willing to be 
cuddly for five times as long as he would be in 
the daytime. He’s irresistible. 

I think that the excuses to hold the mother 
in the room and the slipping out of bed to join 
the parents are probably signs of a very slight 
separation anxiety—not caused by any dra- 
matic disappearance of the parent, but rather 
by the fact that the child is at a developmental 
stage when it’s easy for him to feel loneliness 
on separation. 

Mild and moderately severe separation reac- 
tions occur at this age when another relative 
who has been living in the house leaves, or 
even when the family moves from one house to 
another. 


ABBOT MILLS 





In a sense, the anxious child 
is saying, “I'm beginning to think it may 
be dangerous to be left alone here.” 


What to do? There’s no doubt in my mind 
that if a child is acutely anxious at bedtime, 
especially if there has been a cause in a 
parent’s disappearance, he has to be thor- 
oughly reassured over a period of weeks. It’s 
important that the mother not go away again 
until he shows he can take it. At bedtime I 
think it’s best for her to sit by his crib, perhaps 
hold his hand if he wants that. It doesn’t work 
well to take him in her lap because he will al- 
most certainly wake up when she tries to put 
him to bed later. It’s necessary for her to sit 
there until he is thoroughly asleep. If she tries 
to sneak out when he’s half asleep, the slight- 
est creak of the floor boards will wake him and 
then he’ll fight off sleep even harder, for fear of 
her going. It’s apt to take a couple of hours the 
first few nights, which is a terrible chore for 
any mother. She should make herself as com- 
fortable as possible, read or sew by a shaded 
light if she likes. If all goes well, the wakeful- 
ness will soon be cut down to half an hour, 
though the half hour of sitting may have to be 
continued for a couple of months. 

Needless to say, I'd get help from a child 
psychiatrist or a child-guidance clinic, if possi- 
ble, for a child who was this anxious. 

Prevention is easier than cure. If a trip out 
of town can be postponed for a few months 
(as in the case of a vacation trip for the par- 
ents) until an only child is past 2’ years, 
there will be less chance of severe anxiety be- 
cause explanations will have more meaning. If 
the mother’s trip or hospitalization can’t be 
postponed, then it’s worth while getting the 
child accustomed to the woman who will care 
for him by gradual degrees, over a couple of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 








Can this 
Marriage 


be Saved ° 


SHE: ‘When his father is on the scene 
Andy acts like a small, bashful boy. 
I want a husband who is mature.’’ 


tile: “Susan acts as though there 
were only two viewpoints, my 
father’s and hers.”’ 


Susan tells her side: 


‘““My father-in-law seems bound and de- 
termined to wreck my marriage,” Susan said, 
unconsciously setting her jaw and bracing 
her slender figure. Her blue eyes looked chal- 
lengingly at the counselor. “‘Andy and I are 
crazy to move out of our apartment into our 
own home and then have a second baby. 
We've been married six years now. I’m 
twenty-eight and Andy is twenty-nine. We 
are certainly old enough to make our own 
decisions. Barney—my father-in-law likes to 
be called by his first name—does his darned- 
est to make all the decisions for us. 

‘Barney thinks we should postpone an ad- 
dition to our family, and hasn’t hesitated to 
announce it. In my opinion, the size and tim- 
ing of our family should be the exclusive 
concern of my husband and myself. 

“Two years ago when I was pregnant with 
Sally, Barney wanted to select my hospital 
and pay my bills. From the very beginning, 
although I didn’t realize it at the time, Andy 
and I have had to fight against the over- 
weening, generosity of his parents. We had 
been married only a few months when 
Barney tried to give us an electric refrigera- 
tor and an electric stove. I preferred to equip 
my own kitchen—I prefer gas for cooking— 
and I got Andy to tell his father that in plain 
words. In the hospital argument I ignored 
Barney’s recommendation, but he isn’t the 
type who takes hints that his interference is 
unwelcome. 

“But let me tell you about the argument 
over my obstetrician. I’m sure you’ve heard 
of Doctor Read, the English physician who 
has popularized ‘natural childbirth.’ Well, 
I purposely picked out a local obstetrician 
who used the Read method. When I was six 
months pregnant my parents mentioned the 
fact to my father-in-law, and he went into a 
spin. He got hold of several old-fashioned 
doctor friends who told Andy natural child- 
birth was mostly hypnotism. Andy began to 
insist that I change to a different obstetri- 
cian. I finally convinced Andy that natural 
childbirth had nothing to do with hypnotism 
and that I would be allowed whatever anes- 
thetics were necessary. Andy then quieted 
down. 

“T had my way. I won’t pretend my ex- 
perience was an unqualified success. There 


were complications, my labor was prolonged 
and Sally’s delivery was unusually difficult. 
However, I’ve never regretted my decision 
and with my next baby I intend to try 
natural childbirth again. 

““We see Andy’s parents much more than 
we see my parents. Whenever Barney has the 
urge, he and my mother-in-law pop in on us. 
Nearly every Sunday we eat lunch or supper 
with them. Andy is working for his Ph. D.— 
he teaches English in a junior high school— 
and his weekends should be devoted to re- 
search and reading. My in-laws own a moun- 
tain cabin as well as an enormous house in 
town. At least once a month when the 
weather is warm we pack up the baby and 
spend both Saturday and Sunday at the 
cabin, and Andy doesn’t get ina lick of study. 

“IT detest our trips to the mountains. Little 
Sally gets thrown off schedule. And even 
after the visit we aren’t free from Barney’s... 
hovering. My father-in-law is a worrier. If 
Andy and the baby and I drive in by our- 
selves, Andy is obliged to telephone back to 
the cabin the minute we arrive at our apart- 
ment. Otherwise his father will be on the 
wire clamoring to hear if something is wrong. 

‘Barney has a worse case of telephonitis 
than any woman of my acquaintance. Four 
o’clock, the hour Andy gets home from his 
classes, is my favorite time of day. Barney 
knows our schedule by heart. Invariably, 
just as Andy is kissing me or kissing Sally— 
before I have a chance to tell the new cute 
thing she’s done—the phone rings and it is 
his father. ‘Is my son there?’ Barney says 
breezily, without even saying hello to me. As 
I hand over the phone I sometimes feel like 
pitching it out the window. While my do- 
mestic news gets cold, he rambles on and 
on—dropping his inevitable pearls of advice 
in Andy’s ear. 

‘“Andy is sweet-natured and inclined to 
take the line of least resistance. He used to 
follow his father’s advice in everything, even 
clothes. Barney is the tweedy, sports-jacket 
type, whereas Andy’s taste is conservative. 
Yet until I objected he meekly allowed his 
father to choose most of his suits and then 
pick up the tab. 

‘Everybody in the family except me—in- 
cluding my poor downtrodden mother-in- 
law and, I regret to say, my own parents— 
kowtows to Barney. I don’t regard financial 
success as particularly important and I know 
that Andy’s standards are the same as mine. 
He has proved it. Instead of going into part- 
nership with his father—theoretically Bar- 
ney is retired, but he still has his fingers in 
several business enterprises—Andy elected 
to teach. I was thrilled by this independent 
decision. While he worked for a master’s de- 
gree and took courses in education I held a 
job to help support us. I also did the house- 
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Several studies show that the marriage of two persons 
each of whom is an only child is the most unfavorable of 
all combinations. This does not mean that they are 
doomed to fail. Thousands of such marriages succeed; 
but the partners may have to make a greater effort than 
others. The only child is too often the center of 
attention in the family. Wise parents help such a child 

to have plenty of association with others of his own 

age, in order to avoid the development of a self-centered 
tendency. When we deal with them later, in marriage, 

at the American Institute of Family Relations, we find 

a personality test most helpful. If husbands and wives are 
disposed to want to be “‘it,” they can see in the test 
results just how important this has become to them. They 
are then prepared to make the necessary corrections. 

The counselor in this case was Mrs. Betty Smith. 

PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


work and cooking, which wasn’t exactly an 
easy task. 

“Lots of wives wouldn’t put up with my ; 
husband’s faddish ideas on nutrition. To 
please Andy, I cook and serve our main 
meal—meat and potatoes, a heavy dessert 
and salad—at seven in the morning. At six in 
the evening we eat a supper as light as the 
baby’s. Andy thinks this is healthier. 
Frankly, there are times I feel stuffed in the 
mornings and hungry asa wolf at night. But I 
haven’t really minded the radical adjustment. 

“I’m so proud of Andy I gladly make con- 
cessions for his sake. Someday, if Andy ap- 
plies himself and will continue to study hard 
for his Ph.D., he will wind up as the presi- 
dent of a small college. That is my dream for 
him. Running around in the evenings doesn’t 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 


‘Is my son there?” he says breezily, 
without even saying hello to me. 


DON ORNITZ 
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1 “The uncertain glory of an April Day” is all about 
us, and our head’s awhirl with new pleasures. This is 
the season to weed out the kitchen recipe file as well as 
the clothes closet. Away with you, churlish turnip; ad- 
vance, O delicately provocative souffle! ; 


2 Plump a diced, peeled cucumber in with your next 
pan of peas and simmer them gently together; the re- 
sult, both haunting and happy. 


3 Accolade for an avocado—a sauce made of 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine, 4 cup catchup, | table- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce, 2 tablespoons vinegar and 
2 tablespoons brown sugar heated together. Serve hot. 


4 And the next time your hand is poised to add ham to 
scalloped potatoes, stay it and try chipped beef for a 
change. Ever so good. 


5 Lunch alone and like it. Heat your oven to 375° F., 
and put in a greased ramekin to heat. Then break an 
egg into it, sprinkle with salt and pepper, a teaspoon of 
grated Cheddar cheese and a pinch of thyme. Put back 
into the oven for 5 minutes. 


6 Wave a wand over your waffle iron, scatter 12 cup 
chopped walnuts into the batter, and sit back and wait 
for the wonder to be worked. 


7 A Dixie delight that should be touted to everyone, 
Eskimos included, is a bowlful of hominy grits slath- 
ered with butter or margarine. Serve it with fried 
chicken for a very bountiful Sunday-morning brunch. 


8 Herbs are one of the most evocative elements in 
cooking, but it is well to remember that their purpose 
is not nutrition but seduction. Scatter them with a light 
hand to reap the most rewards. 


9 Ever wish something were all crust? Well, this is it. 
Butter thin slices of French bread, sprinkle with 
Parmesan cheese and put under the broiler for just an 
instant, till the cheese glows a golden brown. 


10 In South America they gild the fruit-and-cheese- 
for-dessert lily by serving a “‘dulce”’ of fruit stewed in 
heavy sirup along with a slice of marvelously mild 
cheese, such as Mozzarella. Subtle and seductive. 


11 Make merry with a marinade the next time you 
plan to broil 12 little bundles of chicken livers, water 
chestnuts and bacon. 


12 The marinade: 2 tablespoons salad oil, the liquid 
from the water chestnuts, 2 tablespoons tarragon 
vinegar, a dash of crushed garlic and marjoram, 
salt and pepper. Let bundles bask in this for 3 hours, 
brush frequently with the same brew while broiling. 


NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 
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13 Fit for the king of your castle are these veal chops. 
Sauté each chop until browned on both sides. Season 
with salt and pepper, then add !% cup water to the pan 
and simmer, covered, for 10 minutes. Remove the chops 
and add to the pan /4 cup milk. Stir this in the pan un- 
til all the brown from the chops is mixed into the sauce. 


14 And now for the final flourish: Add | tablespoon 
paprika, the bright red kind, 12 cup commercial sour 
cream and /4teaspooncaraway seeds. Swish this around 
until only just warmed and serve over the meat. 


15 April is a lass who doesn’t know her own mind, as 
apt to unleash an east wind as a zephyr—so keep the 
soup pot simmering. 


16 Spinach with bacon sauce—sure solace for the 
Popeyes of this world. Sauté 4 strips bacon and cut 
into small pieces. Drain off all but | tablespoon fat. 
Blend in | tablespoon flour. Mix together 1% cup water 
and 3 tablespoons vinegar. Season with 11% teaspoons 
sugar, 14 teaspoon salt and a dash of pepper. Add all 
this slowly to the fat and flour, blending until smooth 
and thick. Pour over 1 pound cooked and drained 
spinach, and add the bacon. 


17 The heart that leaps up when it beholds a daffodil 
will leap again when it discovers I teaspoon grated 
lemon rind and 2 teaspoons lemon juice in a bowlful of 
buttered rice. A prospect as pleasing to the eye as to 
the palate, and at its finest with fish. 


18 Sure cure for spring fever is the baking of a loaf of 
bread. There’s a deep delight in watching the leaven 
work—and as to the baking, all the perfumes of Araby 
cannot compare with the smell that sifts out the 
kitchen door. The word “‘lady” once meant “loaf 
kneader,” and now you know why—and so do the 
neighbors. 


19 Carrots cajoled in the Continental manner: Melt 3 
tablespoons butter or margarine in a heavy saucepan 
and add 12 small scraped carrots, | teaspoon salt, 14 
teaspoon pepper and | teaspoon sugar. Cover and cook 
over low heat for 20 minutes, or until tender. Add 14 
cup heavy cream, stir and cook another minute or two. 


20 From the most ancient of days, the anchovy has 
commanded the homage of king and galley slave alike. 
Behold it now, at home on the hors-d’oeuvre tray as 
once in the wine-dark sea: 


2.1 Place the contents of 2 cans anchovy fillets, includ- 
ing oil, in a bowl with 2 cloves garlic, minced. Mash 
with a fork until they are soft. Add 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice and | tablespoon salad oil and mix well. Spread 
on trimmed slices of bread and broil for a few minutes. 
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The New Bedford Memorial Group (late 1840's) 

is the work of an unknown artist. Instead of the usual tomb 
and weeping willows of that period, there are stars to 
represent “stars in the crown of the departed—one for each 
member of the surviving family.’ Oil on cardboard, 14’’x 18”. 


22 “Chinese legends relate that men who had wrapped 
their bodies in the skins of animals and had lived like 
animals, knowing their mothers but not their fathers, 
advanced to civilization under the mythical Earth- 
Emperors Shun and Yu. These progressive men of 
China, it appears, rose to enlightenment by four steps— 
crops, matrimony, the calendar and cooking.”’ From 
The March of the Barbarians, by Harold Lamb. 


23 And an enlightened—by which is meant easy-to- 
make—hors d’oeuvre: the cheese ball, piping hot. Mix 
together until creamy | jar snappy cheese, 12 cup flour 
and 4 cup butter or margarine. Make into balls the 
size of a walnut, keep in refrigerator until ready to 
bake. Bake 15 minutes at 350° F. 


24 Hawaii and all its lavish languor is the source of a 
fruitful salad made of whole apricots, figs, peach 
halves and cottage cheese, topped with sour cream 
mixed with a little of the fruit juice and drifted high 
with snowy coconut tossed with candied ginger. 


25 Rub the edges of your demitasse cups with lemon; 
then dip in sugar and allow to crystallize. A heavenly 
way to serve strong Italian coffee, revolving the cup to 
relish each sweet sip. 


26 Admirable relish—1 package lime gelatin, 114 cups 
water and | cup prepared horse-radish. Especially ex- 
cellent with cold sliced beef or lamb. 


27 Remember Aunt Susan’s beet-and-horse-radish 
relish? We have in hand a recipe for hot horse-radish 
beets, superb to serve with any kind of fish. 


28 Drain | No. 2 can beets, reserving the juice (diced 
or julienne beets will serve you best). Place the beets in 
a greased 1-quart casserole. Mix | tablespoon corn- 
starch, 3 tablespoons sugar, the beet juice, salt to taste 
and 2 tablespoons vinegar in a saucepan; boil for 1 
minute. Add 1 tablespoon butter or margarine and 2 
tablespoons prepared horse-radish. Pour the sauce 
over the beets and bake, covered, at 350° F. for 40 to 
45 minutes. 


29 A sherbet worthy of Scheherazade: Dissolve 1 
package orange-flavored gelatin in 1 cup hot water. 
Add | cup orange juice, ?4 cup of sugar, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice and | tablespoon grated lemon rind. Chill 
until sirupy and fold in 2 cups milk. Freeze 1 hour and 
then beat until smooth. Refreeze and serve. 


3OThe sweet echoes of the Easter church bells on the 
April air preface another time-honored tolling, one ac- 
claimed by Lord Byron: 

That all-softening, overpowering knell, 

The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell. 
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MUSHROOM BURGERS. \eat patties in mushroom 
sauce! Mix 14 ce. Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom Soup 
with 1 lb. ground beef. 24 c. dry bread crumbs, 2 tbs. 
minced onion, 1 tbs. minced parsley, 1 slightly beaten 
egg; shape into 8 patties. Brown in 1 tbs. butter. Blend re- 
maining soup with 14 cup water; pour over patties. Cover 
and cook 5 mins. Stir occasionally. Serve on 8 toasted buns. 


ONION BURGERS. Hot, fragrant and clear out of this 
world for goodness! Brown 1 |b. ground beef in a heavy 
skillet, stirring to separate meat particles. Sprinkle 2 
tbs. of flour over the meat; stir until well mixed with the 
meat. Add 1 can Campbell’s Onion Soup; cook until thor- 
oughly heated and slightly thickened. Enough “filling” for 
8 buns. Garnish with pickle relish, if you like. 
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CREOLE BURGERS. A juicy. tender New Orleans style 
treat! Brown 1 lb. ground beef and 4% cup chopped onion 
in heavy skillet, stirring to separate meat particles. Stir in 
1 can Campbell’s Chicken Gumbo Soup, 2 tbs. each ketchup 
and prepared mustard, 14 tsp. black pepper. Simmer 5 
mins. Spoon on 8 split toasted buns. Or substitute Camp- 
bell’s Pepper Pot Soup to make Peppy Burgers. 









MEAT BALLS ON BUNS. New hurry-up hit of a din- 
ner! Tender and juicy, tomato-bright meat balls! Mix |, 
cup Campbell’s Tomato Soup with 1 lb. ground beef and 1 
tsp. prepared mustard; shape into 12 meat balls. Brown in 
2 ths. butter. Blend remaining soup with 1 tsp. prepared 
mustard; pour over meai balls. Cover; simmer 5 mins. 
Stir occasionally. Serve on 4-6 split toasted buns. 
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THE ROSEMARY TREE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


The yew hedges had not been cut for a long sovereign. And he knew most certaj 
time. They looked like green waves with toss- the coming of this old lady did matte}} 
ing spray. And three of the manor-house win- as much as all that, perhaps more, fol} 
dows had lost small diamond panes of glass _ ting him stay or sending him away g 
and been stuffed, not with dirty rags, in the in her power to save or damn him. 
fashion of cottage poverty, but with rolled-up 
kid gloves. Upon this west side of the house H. turned slowly, and found hims 
IU \/ \ ie the field came right up to the wall and he fronting a large white pig. The shock! 
: could not only get a good view of the gloves great that he bowed. Michael Stone,| 
: but see into a lower room. It was a small the most unutterable ass, he said to 
° library entirely lined with books. and bowed again with real admiratio} 
if Michael swung away from the window and was the most remarkable pig. To il 
walked on beside the yew hedge that bordered bred ignorance, a pig was a dirty, | 
the garden on the west, and was so overgrown _ brute and this rosy porcine beauty wag 
and impenetrable that he could see nothing lation of what a pig can be. 
| 


either through it or over it, but he imagined “Don’t let Josephine go down those 
there would be a gate. He found it under an_ called a husky voice. 
. arch of yew, a low gate half overgrown with He looked up and saw the most pe 
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Does CANCER give early warning signals? _| the honeysuckle, he did a stick. 
notunlatchit butclimbed “The slope j 

Often it does . . . and much of the progress | over. 10 A CHILD down to the riyg 

against cancer is due to the fact that more and He surveyed the gar- continued. “Re; 


more people are aware of signs that may indicate | den with amazement the Gadarene s 
cancer . . . and report them to their doctors | 2nd delight. It had once SEEN SKIPP | NG “T often do,” } 
promptly. These symptoms, in the great majority been laid out in formal called back. “I’n 


ae ee arterres of grass and devils. Have you 
of cases, indicate som n Sai 
yf 30 e co dition other than can Rowoubedaraudl tone: By ELIZABETH GRAHAM herd?” 
cer. Learn cancer’s warning signals listed below. 


paved paths with steps : “No,” said 
leading down to the You there in your world woman. “A smé 
Why is early diagnosis so important? river, and with a queer And I here in mine, But they are nof 

uy flicker of imaginative Equally careless ceive your devils 
Because it increases the chances of cure. At | retrospection he saw it Of Lowadanntine: man. Far too ye 
least 50 percent of all cancers develop in parts of | as once it had been. He ‘ : I show them. 17 
the body which the doctor can easily examine. | sawthesmall, trim green Shadow-chased, both, why I am ex¢ 


This is why periodic examinations should not be | lawns and beds of mi- We move down the street Se Phe 


neglected, especially by women over age 35 and ae and eee Mes E by the way ? Ha v 
men over age 40. The American Cancer Society me Bak re a Anabe clio eee a 
estimates that 80,000 lives now lost each year Pane CO a ES OH SEE Neer sek Jenene d 
could be saved through earlier diagnosis and The vision passed and Nearer and nearer, and deliver it, 
maximum use of present knowledge. he saw a gray day and Until it is pain “osephine is an 
Poa such ruin that his de- To see your blue eyes go down these } 

Are we gaining in the fight on CANCER? light turned to sadness. Metlinig me plain “Stay where yo 
= Yet still there was the commanded _ th 

“There has been progress—fine progress— | scent of flowers. As he Thee iw is sees See woman. “Keep 
against cancer.”’ This heartening statement has | moved forward he found % : 2 eye on her ar 
been made by the American Cancer Society. | clumps of small purple ‘This comingstogcther; come.” | 
For one thing, cancer death rates for women_ | Violets running riot over This moment-of-you She climbed o 
between 25 and 75 years of age have declined the edges of the weed- On whisper-weight tether: low wall with 
more than 10 percent since 1944. This means filled flower beds and F mene Michae 
that 10,000 anore women ate now casedianee there were drifts and As gazing I stand ceived her to b 
pools of daffodils and At my garden wall, great age. She sté 


ally than would have been saved in 1944, her feet on the sta 
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Are there any new ‘‘sure cures’ for CANCER? | once given life, struggles 


to maintain its life, and came toward hin 
Not by any means! The only treatments by | there were signs that Cs wore a_peat-t 


| 
which cancer can now be controlled or cured are | someone still cared for -"™ tweed coat andl 
surgery, X-ray and other forms of radiation. | it. A small stone gazebo pulled out of s ay 
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Other methods of treatment... especially those | looking south down to the river had been kept faded. A battered felt hat was placed we 
claimed to be ‘‘surecures”’.. . should be avoided. in repair, and the paved court surrounding the ward over her forehead and skewered 
Fortunately, the three accepted ways of attack- | Sundial had been swept. position above the knot of gray hair. 
An old rosemary tree grew on the other side The figure and the headgear, thought 
of the old wall where he stood. Ithada knotted face, reminded him instantly of Tenniel 
trunk, and was big enough to make a hiding Queen. Her small clawlike hands were g 
: place for a child. He picked a few silvery leaves with dirt. Yet she herself was delightfulh 
disease. and rubbed them between his fingers. ‘Pray, and trim, and as she came close he cou) 
you, love, remember.” she wore a blouse of priceless lace, f) 
He walked to the south edge of the little laundered, and that her thick gray hail 
Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals court. Here a flight of worn steps, flanked by ‘carefully brushed and coiled. Her figu 

. Any sore that does not heal. broken marble urns, led down toaterrace and _ tiny and her little face deeply wrinkle 
. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. from this terrace the steps lost themselves in gypsy-brown, her black eyes keen and 
the slope of a meadow, leading down to the kling under beautiful arched brows. M 
river. This field, and the opposite one on the knew that once she had had great beau 
other side, were planted with rhododendrons “Well now, young man, what is it? 
and azaleas. Upon the other side of the river asked, but though the husky voice was § 
, : the rhododendrons climbed the steep field un- she seemed in no hurry. He realized thé 
- Any change in normal bowel habits. til they reached the edge of a larch wood. In _ had been in her day the mistress of man 
another two months the larches would wear ants and the hostess of many guests. 
their heavenly green above a flaming mass of down,” she said, motioning toward the: 


ing cancer are undergoing steady improvement 
...and ever-widening research on cancer holds 
promise for tomorrow’s progress against this 


. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 


. Any change in a wart or mole. 
. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
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Le ee ee Meee ee ee teen ee || there, where the river was lost to sight, would them. Also, I have reached the age whe 
- ; Ce eae ann || be the waterfall, and the white rhododendron. sooner sit than stand. Now where’s that} 
Metropolitan Life be ee oe a ee | ““She’s gone into the gazebo,” said Mic 

J 5, now dboul Cancer 4eeck: | Somewhere behind ‘him upon one of the “She can stay there,” said the old 

Insurance of Company || flagged paths he heard the pattering of feet. ‘‘She’s had her exercise.” 

(A MUTUAL | COMPANY) Name— || There was a swishing sound, too, as though “Do you exercise all the pigs?” asket 

J een | long silken skirts fell from step to step. chael weakly. ] 
1} Michael, his back turned, stood still. She was “At present,” she said. “Bob Hewitt 

1 Mapison Avz., New York 10, N.Y. City— State || coming. His heart was beating as ridiculously man, is sick, and the boy who comes up 


0 —————— I) | hard as though he were a lover waiting for his CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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much good. Do you like 
““My acc nce hem has never 
“Nothing b york and a receptacle for 
devils, you think. There 3 ire wrong. A 
Jig. young man, when properly treated and 
erst s one of t 10st intelligent 

and lovable God’s creatures.” 
She was leaning back against one of the 
urns beside the steps, regarding him 
dly d kindly, but he could see how 


tired sne 1oOKea 

“Mistress Wentworth, I won’t keep you,” 
he said gently. “I have no message. I was 
simply trespassing.” 

“Why do you call me Mistress Went- 
worth?” 

“Tt should be Mistress Margary Went- 
worth.” 

She knew the poem he was quoting and 
smiled. “I’m not married,” she said. “But 
I am Maria, not Margary. My great-great- 
niece is Margary. And why were you tres- 
passing?” 

“I was going to ask you to take me on as 
your gardener.” 

“Do you know anything about garden- 
ing?” 

“Very little.” 

“Then why should I want you for my 
gardener?” 

“T was not thinking about it from your 
point of view,” said Michael. 

“And how were you thinking about it 
from your own?” she asked. “Did you by 
any chance think this would be a good place 
to get rid of those devils?” 

“That’s exactly what I did think.” 

““My dear boy, devils are not so easy to 
get rid of as you seem to imagine. How long 
have you been in Belmaray?” 

“Since this morning.” 

‘“‘And have you met my great-nephew, the 
vicar?” 

CES 

“Did he suggest that I might take you on 
as my gardener?” 

“No,” said Michael. ““The suggestion was 
mine. He thought I was joking. And so I was 
then. But now—well, I’m not joking.” He 
paused and forced himself on. “Though I 
don’t know much about gardening, I could 
learn,” he finished desperately. 

“You might, of course, be good with the 
pigs,” she said, considering. ““Are you stay- 
ing anywhere?” 

“T had high tea at the Wheatsheaf.” 

“You left your luggage there?” 

“T haven’t any luggage except what’s in 
my pocket. I spent last night in Silver- 
bridge.” 

““And where did you spend the night be- 
fore that?” 

“In prison. I caught the afternoon train 
from Paddington and left everything I 
possessed in London.” 

“Did you possess much?” 

“No, not much. A flat and so on. And 
something in my bank balance. It accumu- 
lates while you’re in prison.” 

“So I’ve heard. How much of this have 
you told my great-nephew?” 


None of it. He found me hungry, 
fetched me breakfast, and then we walked 
down the road and talked about your 
rhododendrons.” 

“‘What’s your name?” 

““Michael Stone,” said Michael, gazing 
down the field with a face as still and hard 
as his own name. 


““Never heard of you.” said Miss Went- 
worth. “And I would be obliged if you 
would stop gazing into the middle distance 
like that tiresome young man Orestes.” 







der | Sil r,”’ Michael 


“Tt was not murd 
assured her. “Though vas in for a very 


serious offense.’ 

“There are worse things than murder,” 
said Miss Wentworth & “Why did 
you tell me you’d been in? Don’t know 
all old maids tittle-tattle 

“You don’t,” said Mic 

Posie nceenecnharan * said Miss 
Wentworth. “I’ve a good de ’ before 


an get your room rea 1} M 1aNn 1S 
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sick, as I told you, and Jane Prescott onlycomes young man exceedingly useful, however ig- stick. Coming after her, Michael perceiyg 



















in the mornings.” norant.” she was indeed a magnificent animal with 
She got up more nimbly than he did, and his Josephine appeared from the gazebo and _ like pale pink satin. J expect I wash } 

mingled shame and reluctance made him _ trotted toward them. Miss Wentworth handed thought. 

stumble as he came up the steps and held out Michael the stick. Following at the tail of the Procession, 

his hand. ‘““Good-by, Miss Wentworth,” he “Take her up to the house. Don’t strike her. he could not see her, Miss Wentwo 


said. “I did come here meaning to impose my- Touch her gently on the right flank if you want — gruffly, “I should apologize too. I was hy 
self on you in some capacity or other. I didn’t her to go to the left, and the other way on. Let up never to mention money in conversatig 
know I had enough decency left in me to feel me see if you have the makings of a pigmanin never to ask questions. I asked at least fy 


so profoundly ashamed.” you. Through the front door and out the Task your pardon and I will never put ar 
“Shame is a good thing,” said the old lady, garden door.” question to you except this final one—q 

taking his hand, which shook a little in hers. “Through the front door?’ whispered Mi- like your coffee black or white?” 

“When it’s your own, that is. To shame an-_ chael. “Good heavens!” “Black,” said Michael. 

other is one of the worst of crimes. No, I am Josephine went sedately along the. flagged “Good,” said Miss Wentworth. “J 


not saying good-by. I shall find an able-bodied paths, obedient to every light touch of the trust a man who takes his coffee white,” 
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fic el, who had known many trustworthy 
, y> did, had no wish to argue. “Do you 
jy ean through the front door?” 

j alays mean what I say,” said Miss Went- 
hi It’s a short cut and when you get to 
s//ou save your steps.” 

diy Josephine, who was now heading for 
hey came up the last flight of steps to 
}/s-grown court in front of the house. A 
drive, overgrown upon each side by 
yrimmed laurels, approached the court 
| © east, winding uphill from the village, 
4alustrade separated it from the garden. 
feyere urns on the balustrade and beds in 
, but they were full of weeds. 
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The front door of gray, weathered oak was 
closed and while Josephine sat patiently on the 
rusty wire mat they looked up for a moment 
at the house. It stood so high that it got the full 
force of the Atlantic gales from the southwest, 
and was scarred and battered. It was rather like 
Miss Wentworth, a combination of fragility 
and indomitable strength. She turned the han- 
dle and, preceded by Josephine, they went into 
the old porch, as large as a room. A wide 
flagged passage led through the house to the 
open door into the kitchen garden. Josephine 
trotted purposefully and Michael followed. 

““Come back when you have shut her in her 
sty in the orchard,” Miss Wentworth called. 


Simplest Wave Ever 


“You will probably find me upstairs in the 
linen closet.” 

Michael tramped down the passage, his feet 
and Josephine’s trotters ringing on the stone 
flags. He was aware of paneled walls on each 
side of him hung with portraits. He caught the 
gleam of a white ruff above Elizabethan armor. 
He especially noticed one of a woman with 
curls on her forehead whose pale face seemed 
vaguely familiar. He noticed, too, a young 
man with a long melancholy face, wearing a 
cuirass crossed by a scarlet sash. Then he came 
to the farther door and stepped out into the 
kitchen garden. His parents might have been 
familiar with such old gardens, but he had 
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never seen one. It was completely enclosed 
by the house and the high walls that shel- 
tered it upon the three other sides. 

The four walls were covered with old fruit 
trees, peaches, plums, apricots, nectarines 
and pears. There were two old mulberry 
trees held up with chains, an ancient quince, 
strawberry beds, raspberry canes, goose- 
berry and currant bushes. 

Entirely forgetting about Josephine, he 
began walking round the garden and found 
the vegetables—a jungle of cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, artichokes and spinach, and neat 
inner spaces in the jungle where his igno- 
rance supposed that seeds were coming up. 
There were traces of an herb garden in one 
place. Though there were weeds everywhere, 
the kitchen garden was not neglected like 
the flower garden in front of the house. 
Where the dickens was Josephine? 

He found her waiting before a small door 
in the orchard wall and when he opened the 
door she preceded him through it. The or- 
chard, too, was enclosed upon three sides 
by walls, the fourth side being walled in 
by the back of the stables. Part of the stable 
wall had been taken down to make an en- 
trance to the pigsties. Josephine hurried 
along through the drifts of daffodils in the 
orchard grass, but when Michael opened 
the half-door to let her go in he saw that the 
word “sty” was an insult. Shutting the 
door again, he leaned his elbows on it and 
gazed in admiration. The walls were well 
scrubbed and the cobbles were covered with 
clean fresh hay upon which three other 
matrons were taking their ease. They looked 
at Michael with the utmost benignity. Their 
eyes, if small, were bright and they had 
long wise faces. The rosettes of their snouts 
had beauty if one thought about it; they 
might have been made of pink velvet. They 
were so clean that the smell of them was en- 
tirely pleasant and wholesome. 

“Ladies,” he said, “my thoughts have 
done you great wrong. My profound apolo- 
gies.” 

A farther door in the wall led into the 
stableyard, where the door of a great coach 
house swung open on broken hinges and 
the cobbles were needing a wash. He looked 
through the door and saw loose boxes fes- 
tooned with cobwebs, a dilapidated old 
governess cart and a lady’s rusty bicycle. 
It was almost as sad as the front garden. He 
went out through a big archway and found 
himself in the same drive that he had noticed 
sweeping round the front of the house. It 
wound downhill toward the village through 
a tall beech wood. 

Standing in the drive, Michael saw below 
him a queer little round gray lodge. It had 
a circular sloping roof like a hat with a 
chimney at the apex. He saw a stooping 
figure toiling up the steep road below. 

Michael went back the way he had come, 
through the stableyard into the orchard 
and from there into the vegetable garden. 
Under one of the mulberry trees he stood 
still. It was intensely quiet, and with the sky 
so overcast twilight seemed not far away. 
It was growing cold with already a hint of 
coming rain. 

A window in the house opened and a 
gruff voice called, ‘‘Is there a cauliflower 
down there?” 

‘*‘A gross of them,’ Michael called back. 

“Bring me one. Do you like cauliflower 
cheese?” 

Michael, stooping to cut one with his 
pocketknife, called back, “If that’s a thing 
trustworthy men like, yes.” 

In a few strides he was under the window 
and looking up at her. She had taken off her 
hideous hat and in the dim light her face 
had almost a look of youth. She smiled at 
him. “I did not need that reassurance,” she 
said. 


At the door of the lodge John lifted his 
hand to knock and then dropped it again. 
Bob wouldn’t want him. What could he 
say to the old man that would be of the 
least use? What could he say to any of his 
parishioners to which they would ever pay 
the slightest attention? 

He looked up and round at the familiar 
wood, with its great aspiring beech trees. 
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‘‘For whom do we pray?” he asked them. For 
the soul both he and this place aspired. Any 
soul. All souls. The soul of the man encoun- 
tered on the road this morning. The soul of 
that woman who tormented his child in that 
abominable school. The soul of old Bob in 
there. Yes, old Bob. By knocking at the door, 
going in, making a fool of himself and coming 
out again, he prayed for that soul. He turned 
again to the door and knocked. 

From inside came a low growl. John 
opened the door cautiously and entered. The 
stuffy little room was very dark. Bob never 
opened the windows. He always kept a fire 
burning to combat the damp of mildewed 
walls of his abode. The one living room was 
the shape of a half circle, and behind it was 
the half circle of the kitchen. Above were 
two bedrooms. There was a well in the 
garden behind, but no water laid on and 
no drains. 

In this little house Bob had been born and 
lived for seventy-five years. His father, who 
had been coachman at the manor, had lived 
here for thirty years, his three children had 
been born here, and his wife and two of the 
children had died here. Bob, the youngest, 
had been only twenty-five when his father had 
died and le had taken his place as coachman. 
He had married, but his wife had died in child- 
birth, and the child soon after, and he had 
not married again. Later he had become butler 
at the manor; a rather uncouth butler, but the 
Wentworths had always had a keener eye for 
character than for veneer. Then the family for- 
tunes had declined and he had become butler- 
cum-gardener. They had declined still fur- 
ther and he had taken over the pigs and the 
poultry. 

And now, the erratic help of a woman and 
boy from the village hardly counting, he alone 
gave to Maria Wentworth the loyalty of a long 
line of devoted servants. 

“You there, Bob?”’ John asked, feeling his 
way to the bamboo stand with the aspidistra 
that stood near the window. He caught his 
foot in the bamboo stand and nearly fell head- 
long. In saving himself he knocked against 
the armchair where the old man sat. 

“Careful now, vicar, you clumsy —— 
Bob Hewitt bit off the word without speaking 
it. He had always been able to do that, even in 
the years before John became a parson. He 
jerked with his pipe toward the armchair op- 
posite. 

“I’m sorry, Bob,” said John apologetically. 
“It’s dark in here, coming from outside.” He 
lowered himself carefully to the armchair. 
They sat silent for a few moments. 

“Ts it the screws?” asked John at last. 
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“Screws and me stomach,” said Bol 
moving his pipe, he embarked upon ¢} 
tory of his illness. His narrative was efe 
detailed, but without complaint. When 
finished he replaced his pipe and had ne 
to say. 

Old Bob was glad the vicar was they 
noted that he seemed a larger, more po} 
man sitting down than standing up. 

“What a fool I am!” ejaculated John} 
entirely forgetting what I came for.” 
into his pocket and produced Harri 
flask of brandy, putting it on the tabl 
ing like it for indigestion, Bob, and y 
be able to get down to the Wheatshe; 
your usual tot.” 1 


| 
A spark of shrewd brightness came int 
old man’s eyes. ““That’ll set me up fin 
said. ““Thankee, Master John—sir—yj 
He was so touched that the various titl 
which he had addressed John throug 
years fell from him in some confusion, 

John felt the moment to be auspiciot 
knelt down and repeated the collect hea 
said with ailing parishioners. . 

“Amen,” said Old Bob with absent 
mind but enthusiasm, and his gnarle 
hand closed tightly round the flask. _ 

John got himself out of the dark little} 
into the cool spring evening. 

Now I’m here, I must go and see Aunt] 
he thought. /f I don’t she might be h 
hears I was at the lodge. But I must hurry 
be late for supper, and that will hurt Dap 

Coming round to the front of the 
John was surprised to see candlelight 
from the windows of the room Miss 
worth still called “‘the dining parlor.” Sk 
ally had her supper very early and the 
parlor was not used unless she had visi 

Now who’s there with Aunt Maria? 
dered. Lady Robinson? Mrs. Anstruther 
frightful woman with the eyelashes ? Mi 
worth did not often have visitors in these 

As he walked along the terrace his ste 
on the stone flags. For a moment 
Wentworth listened, startled. 

The door opened and John came ina 
reaction was what it always was—mingl 
fection, pity and exasperation. He wasa 
worth and a good man, but it tried her 
that such a poor creature should be the 
man left to them, and should have no 

““My great-nephew, Mr. Wentworth) 
said. ““Mr. Stone, who is paying me a Vi 

Michael flushed and got to his feet. 
Wentworth,” he said, “‘when I talked to 
this morning about wanting to come he 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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| ICONTINUED FROM PAGE 100 
ol the joke you took it to be. Then, 
ought I'd try it. I don’t quite know 
t Ibpened, but anyway I’m staying here 
and I mean to make myself useful. If 
Summed me up as no good, you’re 
«lit while I am here, I am to be trusted. 
elelieve that.” 

slatural ease had deserted him. John, 
yack, merely stood and gasped. They 
ike embarrassed schoolboys. 

sit down, both of you,” Miss Went- 
id, “and eat this cauliflower before it 
. John, take a plate for yourself and 
the dog off the dresser, and a knife 
out of that drawer. Michael has 
a bottle of white wine from the cellar 
o drink with our meal. I know you 
e it, but it is a very long time since I 
ertained a guest in the house and I am 
s the occasion. You can have some of 
olting orangeade. I opened it four 
ago when the children came.” 

came out of his bewilderment and 
t Michael. Michael smiled back. 

Jt unfortunate dog,” prompted Miss 
Hrth. Walsingham thumped his tail ap- 
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alsingham was fed, Miss Wentworth 
he cauliflower while John poured the 
rhere was a 
‘own loaf on 
e in a pewter 
les.in a bowl 
jade, and a 
yrew of black 
1a Lowestoft 













scription to 
te of the high 
the Wheat- 
Michael found 


ungry again. 


and Michael 
le to take it 
y e low room, 

and paneled; 
dows, cur- 




















Hearth. There 
electric light, 
he six bluc- 
Bd, crocus- 
Hl candle flames gave to the paneled 
# luster no other light could have given 
The high-backed chairs had tapestry 
gembroidered with hunting scenes in 
olors. The Persian rug on the floor had 
in it. 

meal progressed in contented peaceful- 
diced with laughter. The two vider peo- 
ind the younger man easy to talk to. He 
1em about his particular war in Crete 
frica, frankly and easily. They talked, 
alsingham stretched himself and slept 
-ored. 

said suddenly, “Aunt Maria, did I 


you move. 


tell her I am here.” 

as she expecting you for supper?” 

father think she was,” said John slowly. 

her think she had something special for 
, and I forgot.” 

en you'd better go home at once,” 
entworth. 


said 


: over. The charmed circle vanished, 
ough the door was still shut and the 
ws closed, the wind seemed in the room. 
got up and kissed his great-aunt and 
1 at Michael. He went to the door fol- 
. by Walsingham, opened it, went out 
losed it gently again. They heard him go 
id the corner of the house. 

e'll take these things to the kitchen and 
vill wash up in the morning,” said Miss 
worth. “I like to go to bed early.” 

» do I,” said Michael. ‘With a good 
” 

ere are plenty in the library,” she said. 
Ose what you like. And sleep well. 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you are moving to a new home, 
the best way to be sure that your sub- 
the Lapirs’ 


JOURNAL reaches you promptly is to 
send us the new address at least 30 
days before you move, together with 
the old address label cut from your 
magazine. 


@ Each year about 2,300,000 sub- 


scribers to Curtis magazines change 
their addresses and ask us to send 
the magazines to their new homes. 
We are happy to do this. but equally 
unhappy when delays occur. Send- 





There’s a gale getting up. You don’t mind a 
storm at night?” 

“Of course not,” lied Michael. 

He chose The Pickwick Papers and half an 
hour later was in bed with it, but he could not 
concentrate upon it. The cough that had been 
with him since an attack of bronchitis in the 
winter was bothering him. He put the book 
down and looked about him. Jf I’ve hated my 
life up till now, it has at least been varied, he 
thought. The places I’ve slept in; the rooms, 
dormitories, bunks, wards, dugouts, trains, cells, 
and now this. It’s like mother’s and my room 
when we lived with grandmother. 


HH. rolled over on his elbow and looked at 
the old mahogany chest that did duty for a 
dressing table. There was a china set there, 
patterned with forget-me-nots. The bunches of 
faded pink moss roses on the wallpaper must 
have been there for years, and the heavy 
furniture for perhaps a century. The solidity 
of the furniture gave him a feeling of safety, 
the sort of safety he vaguely remembered from 
that brief time in his childhood when he and 
his mother had gone to live with his grand- 
mother after his father had died. He did not 
remember his father, but in this room he re- 
membered his mother with a new vividness. 
She had been killed in a street accident when 
he was eight years 
old. Nothing had 
gone right with him 
since he had seen her 
killed. 

He turned rest- 
lessly and looked to- 
ward the blackness 
of the dormer win- 
dow. He had pulled 
back the curtains but 
the wind, blowing 
from the southwest 
and now _ bringing 
the rain with it, was 
so strong that he had 
had to shut the win- 
dow, though he was 
a fanatical lover of 


Home 


win faded and ing us the label from your magazine fresh air. One of the 
ed damask, will cut in half the time required to recurrent night- 
fj against the place the new address on our lists. mares, after his 
gtorm; the fire Please send the old label and the mother had died, had 
fburning inthe new address at least 30 days before been that she was 


outside in the dark- 
ness, the wind and 
the rain and no one 
would let her in. He 
grew to hate storms and darkness with a morbid 
dread. The nightmares had been for some 
years the most real thing in his life, until 
imagination had transmuted them, for it was 
chiefly as a writer of tales of fear and horror 
that he had made his reputation. But he had 
retained his loathing of storms. Even tonight, 
in spite of this feeling of safety, his nerves 
were too taut for him to be able to read. He 
was so ashamed of his ridiculous childish fear 
that he always fought it with the same savage 
contempt, the same stiffness of nerves and 
muscles, with which he had fought his fear of 
injury in battle. Mercifully, being so short- 
lived and trivial an ordeal, it could not bring 
him to the same humiliation. 

Another fear had dogged him always, the 
fear of poverty. He had been ten when his 
grandmother had died. Mr. Davidson, the 
lawyer, had explained that his mother and 
grandmother had not been clever about money 
and so now there was nothing left for him. The 
kindness of friends would provide for his 
school days, and food and shelter in the holi- 
days, but after that he must fend for himself. 
He must work very hard at school, and be 
very clever, for he would only have himself to 
depend on when he left-it. Michael knew well 
that he could neither work hard nor be very 
clever. The other boys laughed at him because 
he stuttered and was not good at games; not 
good at anything at all except telling himself 
stories behind the tool shed in which he was 
revenged upon his tormentors. 

He had grown out of his stammer, had de- 
veloped good looks, vivacity and charm, anda 
brilliance of imagination that had tricked all 
but the most discerning into thinking that he 
was a good deal cleverer than he actually was. 
But he did not trick himself, and the fear of 
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Wherever you live in America, you 
can join any of these tours by 
traveling on regular Greyhound 
luxury-coach schedules to the 
starting point. From there, you 
ride a private coach, witha friendly 
group and helpful escort .. . and 
with all reservations made. Below 
are a few typical tours: 


YELLOWSTONE—GRAND TETONS 
12 Days from Kansas City, 7 meals 201.95 
10 Days from San Francisco, 7 meals 179.95 


YELLOWSTONE and SUN VALLEY 





8 Days from Seattle, 7 meals. . . . 143.95 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 

12 Days from Chicago. .... oe) a B95 
8 Days from Seattle. ........ 101.95 
CALIFORNIA 

14 Days from Denver ........ 193.45 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 

7 Days from Albany, 11 meals . . . 143.35 


UTAH PARKS—GRAND CANYCN 
7 Days from Los Angeles, 12 meals 135.95 


FLORIDA CIRCLE 
13 Days from New York 
14 Days from Cincinnati 


LAKE MICHIGAN CIRCLE 


5 Days from Chicago, 2 meals ... 75.95 
BLACK HILLS 

6 Days from Chicago, 6 meals. . . . 116.95 
KENTUCKY CIRCLE 

6 Days from Louisville, 6 meals... 79.95 


SANTA FE—COLORADO ROCKIES 
12 Days from St. Louis, 11 meals. . 189.95 


Tours include travel, hotels, sightseeing attractions, escort 
services, Farewell Dinner and other meals as specified. 
U.S. tax extra. Prices 

subject to change. 


A trained escort accompanies you to point out the 
big attractions, smooth out your entire vacation! 







FREE! PLEASURE MAP 
WITH TOUR INFORMATION 














Mail to Greyhound Information Cen- Address... Bo 
ter, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, IIl., 
for full-color map and facts about 40 City & State No ee a 
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poverty had been with him all his life and had 
brought him to the ultimate disaster. 

The old house shuddered beneath a more 
violent blast of wind. He could not remember 
that he had been afraid of storms while his 
mother lived, but then her imagination had al- 
ways made such fun out of them for his en- 
tertainment. Had she been here now, and he a 
small boy in bed beside her, she would have 
said that this room, with its small window 
and sloping whitewashed ceiling, was a ship 
driving across stormy seas; in perfect safety, 
of course, because her stories, unlike those 
which he himself wrote later, were always 
happy. . . . Js it possible that I'm feeling sleepy ? 





Just the thing for smart young homemakers 


Now | Cobo , | : (U Gentle as facial een oie 


FOR MIX-OR-MATCH COLOR SCHEMES 


It’s new... 


Weve’s four lovely flower colors. 


And you’ll be giving your family and guests the 
Soft-Weve is made like finest 


gentlest tissue ever. 


facial tissue—two thicknesses soft, two thicknesses 
strong. Remember this, too—the Soft-Weve roll 
lasts longer than other 2-ply tissues having 


fewer sheets. New color 


sreat Scott value. 


it’s fun! Try cool fern green in a blue 
and green bath. Or brighten a white bath with 
sunny yellow Soft-Weve matched to towels and 
curtains. You'll get such pretty effects with Soft- 


Soft-Weve is another 


cf Vovely {Lower colo)... 


he wondered. J haven’t had a decent night for 
weeks. 

He blew out the candles. The window was 
now an oblong of light in the darkness, and 
through a break in the scudding clouds he 
could see a star. His taut nerves relaxed. He 
got up and opened the window. I’m thirty- 
eight and I'm not even adult yet, he thought, 
not even after that filthy war and what hap- 
pened to Bill Harris, and that giri and the way I 
treated her, and then the other business and 
prison. But there was less shame in the thought 
than usual. 5 

He was drifting into a dream. The ship 
rocked, but delightfully, for his mother had 


, 


control of the voyage. ““Why, you’re not out- 
side any more,” he said to her, and fell asleep. 


In her own room Miss Wentworth was sit- 
ting up in her big curtained bed, an ancient 
pink flannel bed jacket round her shoulders, 
adding up lists of figures. She was badly in 
debt. Even with the allowance that John gave 
her, she was in a very bad way. The little she 
made from her pigs, and selling her fruit and 
vegetables, were drops in a bucket that had 
many holes in it. She put the books on her bed- 
side table, biew out the candles and lay down, 
but not to sleep. She lay facing the window, 
watching for the moonand stars that shone out 
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LADIES' HOME 


occasionally now that the rain had ¢ 
She had slept in this room since she 
teen years old and now she was eigl 
She was wedded to the house and ec¢ 
leave it. Things were undoubtedly jy 
way, but she would contrive someho: 
had always contrived. She would 
Entwistle, her lawyer. They had been 
places before. It was as unthinkable 
should leave Belmaray as it had in 
been unthinkable that she should fe! 
brother Richard. The two of them h 
and were the passion of her life. 

Yet, lying in her bed and looking bg 
the years, just as Michael had been do 
realized more sharply than she had e 
that the exclusiveness of her cari 
been a sin. If in the beginning she ha 
John’s father, Charles, he might not ha 
ried his second wife, Judith, and both! 
John would have been spared much} 
Looking back on one’s life at the end 
perspective was changed and one sa' 
differently. At the beginning she had| 
herself upon the fact that, longing to i 
with Richard, she had nevertheless fa 
done her duty by Charles and his bo} 
she saw that to have kept all her | 
Richard had been no yirtue. Richal 
Belmaray being a part of her, loving th 
merely been loving herself. Too late, he 
ached over Charles. The only real love 
known had been given him by his fir, 
Anne, and she had died on the secon} 
versary of their wedding. 


haps because his father, Philip, had } 
remote. They had been a family of foi 
and three girls. Philip had been the eld 
she the youngest, with twenty years k 
them. Her mother had died while she ¥ 
a baby and Philip had left home whens 
only four. In the various scourges of| 
that so cruelly swept Victorian nurseril 
boys and two girls died and she and R 
had been left alone with their father, an 
unloving man. Even as a schoolboy of 
home from Eton, Richard had found t} 
year-old Maria the best company in the 
She had been small and dainty, vii 
quick-witted and extremely practical. 
been tall and fair, good-looking, scholai 
years at Oxford had been brilliant and] 
read for the bar, but his lack of self-con} 
had not made him a good barrister 
had been glad to come home and tak 
the management of the estate from his| 
tric father. He and Maria had been the} 
complement, the one of the other, all 
tirely satisfied with her company, he hat 
wanted to marry. Maria refused all h¢ 
offers of marriage that she might sta 
him at Belmaray. Philip, with his re 
in India, had hardly come into their 
all. When he and his wife died of fe 
the ten-year-old Charles was brought 
to live at Belmaray, he seemed the ¢ 
strangers, and something of an emb 
ment to his young aunt. 


Fe: by this time Maria’s lifelong stru 
keep the manor, the estate and her fami 
their heads above water had begun. 
had grown steadily more odd and now 
very odd indeed. He eschewed all humat 
pany but retained a passion for his 
and his dogs. In their company he lived 
fields, on the racecourse and in the gun} 
but increasingly upon the racecourse. 
was now squire in all but name, and M 
lady. As mistress of Belmaray she had 
amount to do, for Richard was not ver} 
petent in the management of the esta 
she had to advise him. Nor did he enj 
ing with the financial problems crea 
their father’s racing debts and his own 
sive tastes and she had to help there too 
So the addition of a small boy to a 
burdens was not very welcome, and s 
thankful when she could pack him 
boarding school. 
She was twenty-three when the Boe 
broke out. All the quixotic chivalry 0 
ard’s nature flamed up into the con 
that he must go. He went, returning el{ 
months later blinded and nervously i 
yet capable on the unexpected night of 





_tolelmaray of opening the door with a 
out to ! or before he tripped over the 
_ Tit spurt of gallantry and the quick 
ap: ufterward had been typical of all the 
x years cf his life, twenty-three years 
lrelate periods of courage and despair 
ug)ut which he never lost his charm, his 
umankind, of books that had to be 
i¢o)mand beauty that must always reach 
4c at second hand. 

poured herself out in devotion to 
‘made little difference that in one of 
dily years her father had a stroke and 
lay a useless hulk of a man, for she 
sclcely ever seen him. His racing career 
sc at an end, but the money still drained 
ere were his nurses, and Richard’s 
> for the beautifying of Belmaray grew 
_ 44 more expensive. Though he would 
i; them, he planted the banks of the 
41 rhododendrons and azaleas, and he 
hare roses and shrubs for the garden. 
4/d all that he wanted, that being the 
or her existence. And she loved to see 
so beautiful. 

h these years she continued to do her 
t Charles, coming and going to public 
snd university, getting engaged to his 
y,usin Anne Wentworth. He had been a 
4i boy, inclined to melancholy and self- 
‘but Anne transformed him. Beloved 
sine blossomed into good looks, with 
43 to match. There was joy at Bel- 











































3 jhadow upon Maria’s happiness when 
jidst of the rejoicing her father sud- 


g looks that she surprised on the 
servants and old friends. Why? Her 


| that they could scarcely be expected 
2, and for him death was a happy re- 
was not until they were assembled for 
jing of the will that she understood 
te was entailed and Charles, not Rich- 
; now squire of Belmaray. 
Md Maria of eighty-two, lying in her 
s reliving that day. Charles, not Rich- 
the will was read she gave no sign, 
aightened herself in her chair and 
dat Richard. He was only forty, but he 
4ng very quickly. When the lawyer left 
2 got up, made his way unerringly to 
harles was sitting, and said in his deep, 
voice, “God bless you, boy. May you 
yne reign happily. | am your humble 
edient servant.” Then a pitiful confu- 
upon him. Turning to face what he 
was Maria’s chair, but was in reality 
0, he said, ““Maria, are you there? We 


st stay. Belmaray would not be Bel- 
/ without him and Aunt Maria. They 
never leave it. He and Anne wanted 


was amazingly happy in his marriage 
the birth of John, and so was Richard. 
yo years of Charles’ marriage were so 
an idyll that Maria watched it with a 
dread. Somehow the Wentworths had 
quite had the knack of making entirely 
| marriages, and this one seemed too 
‘o be true. She was not surprised when 
ws of Anne’s accident and death was 


at to her, but she knew very well that it 


z 


| 


ot only Charles’ life that was darkened. 


vegan drinking and, fearing the effect 
ichard, Maria persuaded him to go 
d. He went to France, to Spain and then 
ly, and about eighteen months after 
s death came back to Belmaray, married 
lith. She was eight years older than he, 
OW with two young sons of four and six. 
1 had not seen them together for more 
en minutes before she knew that Charles 
qarried Judith because he had been too 
to oppose her wishes, and she had mar- 
im for social position. For a few months 
agined that he was happy, then he took 
nking again. If Wentworth marriages had 
been entirely happy they had never, un- 
w, been disastrous. This one was. The 














but Chanes was by this time too ill to fight 
and, except that it made housekeeping more 
difficult, Maria hardly noticed it. She knew 
vaguely that the fragile little John, so cruelly 
tormented by his stepbrothers, should not 
have been at Belmaray, but she was too tired to 
think what to do about him. 

Toward the end of the war Judith left 
Charles for another man, and a year later 
Charles died. Slowly a little recrudescence of 
happiness came to Belmaray. John, squire at 
eight years of age, could occasionally be heard 
laughing in the garden. Maria recovered her 
old energy. Richard for the last few years of 
his life was almost a happy man. 


—— 


He died in the summer of 1924. At first it 
was hard to go on living, but she still had Bel- 
maray, and John, to whom she must learn to 
give more than faith and duty. 

John always had exasperated her, and al- 
ways did, but she loved him and served him. 
She sold land and farms to keep him at Win- 
chester, and family heirlooms to send him to 
Oxford. She cut down the staff to the bare 
minimum to send him to a theological college, 
even though of this latter course she strongly 
disapproved. She was a churchwoman, but 
no Wentworth before John had ever been a 
priest. How did he suppose he could combine 
the double duties? she asked. John said he 
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wanted to work with people in the slums 
while she continued to look after Belmaray. 
He said she was a better squire than he could 
ever be. She knew this was true and she did not 
deny it. 

So John overworked himself in the slums, 
and she at Belmaray, until the war broke out 
and he became a naval chaplain. His ship was 
torpedoed and he was in a hospital for nerve 
cases for a year. What he suffered there she 
did not know, for he would not let her go and 
see him, but seeing him when he came out 
again, she was able to guess. She thanked God 
that it was not as bad with him as it had been 
with Richard, and she also thanked God for 
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other seemed to poison the whole life of 
aray. The First World War broke out, 
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sending to the old vicar of Belmaray at this 
juncture a quick and merciful demise. 

John was given the living, but he would not 
live at the manor. He said he must live at the 
vicarage, closer to his people. Also, he had 
just got engaged to his cousin Daphne Gil- 
liard, and he did hope Aunt Maria would be 
pleased. 

Maria was far from pleased. She had not 
seen Daphne for years, but she remembered 
her as a naughty girl, impudent and self- 
willed. And all that she had later heard of 
Daphne had not improved her opinion of her. 
She had gone on the stage, a thing no member 
of Maria’s family had hitherto done. In the 
war she had become engaged to some young 
man who had left her in a particularly heart- 
less manner, so Maria had been told, and now 
she had become engaged to John on the re- 
bound. When John brought Daphne to see 
her, Maria could see that she did not love him, 
while John was as much in love as a man of his 
type could be. Maria foresaw a marriage as 
unhappy as that of John’s father to Judith. 

She was not sure how it had worked out; 
not very happy, she thought, but better than 
she had expected. At least Daphne had stuck 
to the job and had never wanted to come and 
live at the manor and force Maria to take sec- 
ond place. I dislike playing second fiddle, she 
confessed to herself, lying in her bed and 
watching the shimmer of the stars through the 
drifting clouds. J am not yet a humble woman. 

Though the wind was still blowing she sud- 
denly felt sleepy, as though the house were a 
cradle that rocked her as it swung in the wind. 
Disconnected thoughts drifted through her 
mind. She thought that white feathers were 
falling on her face, softly as snow, and that 
a swan was singing. The music was familiar, 
but just as she was trying to remember where 
she had heard it she fell asleep. 


After a shower before dawn, the morning 
dawned calm and lovely. From her bed Har- 
riet could see the hills beyond the river, the 
woods and the sky. Like all those who spend 
much of their life in one room, she had come 
to have an almost personal love for her win- 
dow. 

The birds’ voices woke her and she lay lis- 
tening to them while she watched the changing 
sky. 

She was roused by a volley of sneezes and 
John bringing her an early-morning cup of 
tea. Winter and summer alike he entered her 
room, scrupulously shaved and meticulously 
dressed, at six-thirty, carrying her tea. He 
made her cup of tea extremely well, exactly 
as she liked it. He did not take much notice of 
Harriet, merely satisfied himself that all was 
well with her, wrapped her shawl round her, 
delivered the tea and went out again. 

Drinking her cup of tea, the best she had in 
the day, Harriet heard him going downstairs, 
opening the front door and walking down the 
drive toward the church. From seven to eight 
he prayed and meditated in the church, on 
Wednesdays and saints’ days remaining to 
celebrate Holy Communion for the few faith- 
ful: old Mrs. Johnson, old Bartomy the sexton, 
and on saints’ days (under extreme protest) 
Daphne. Though he had never told her so, 
Harriet knew these early-morning hours in the 
church seemed to him the happiest in his life. 


Wren she had finished her tea Harriet lay 
back against her pillows and tasted the flavor 
of the day. She always had a shrewd idea as to 
what sort of day it was going to be at the 
vicarage, and adjusted herself beforehand to 
storms or peace. Yesterday had been on the 
whole a good day. The children had gone to 
bed happy, but Daphne and John had not. 
Daphne, who could be a wonderful cook when 
she had the heart, had prepared a very special 
supper and told John not to be late for it. He 
had not come back to supper at all. Daphne 
never protested when she was hurt, she was 
merely proudly silent. Why could not John 
take more pains to remember? Why could 
not Daphne be more tolerant of his forgetful- 
ness? He had been that way from a boy, and 
Daphne, who had known him as a boy, should 
surely have learned to laugh at it by this time. 
But it takes a happy marriage to make light of 
small things, and they were not happy. Un- 
doubtedly it was going to be a difficult day. 
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His pen in his hand, ink all over his 
John looked down at his sermons ip { 
He was no preacher. He wrestled with 
Sunday sermons the whole week long, 
ally by about eleven-thirty on § 
morning he reached the point where 
there was no more he could do to 
sermons the worst ever written. At thé 
he put them away and knew peace 
had to mount the pulpit steps. 


B.: today he could not reach tha: 
His mind refused to produce the platit 
the peroration of the morning’s serm 
mind was distracted by other worri¢ 
chief worry was Margary, but the 
Miss Giles too. It might be that her 
rescue was greater than Margary 
couldn’t think what to do about it. Lea: 
untidy scribbled sermons on his desk, | 
to find Daphne, a more urgent proble 
moment even than Margary. Usually 
tried to make things better between 
and Daphne he only made them worse 
least he had to try. 

Daphne was ironing. 

“Why on Saturday?” he asked. 

“IT can’t leave the whole lot till Mo 
she snapped. “I washed out the chi 
blouses after supper last night when yo 
at the manor.” 

“I’m sorry, Daphne.” 

“What for?” inquired Daphne cold} 

“For all my deficiencies, but chiefly b 
we cannot afford to send the washing 
laundry.” 

“Which we could do if you would) 
yourself,” said Daphne. ‘‘Lack of mez 
deficiency which you could make good} 
liked to try.” 

“Daphne, not again!” cried John inar 
This was the great bone of contention be 
them. To turn Aunt Maria out of the# 
and sell it would mean a great easing 0 
struggles, but John would not do it, 
Aunt Maria had been born and lived 
she must die if she so wished it. Daphne 
never manage to look at the thing from 
Maria’s point of view. She had never ¢ 
with her and now she disliked her intenst 
her selfishness in clinging to the manor} 

“She knows quite well she is blee 
white,”’ she said. ] 

“No, she does not, Daphne,” a 
John gently. “I mean, she knows we are 
a bad state financially, but the idea of t 
ing things by selling the manor has ney 
curred to her. She and the manor are é 
visible as soul and body. I am many so: 
sinner, but not a murderer.” 

““How you do dramatize things!” sn 
Daphne. 

“Be patient, darling,” he pleaded. * 
eighty-two.” 

“And will live to a hundred and two, 
Daphne. “I never saw a tougher old 
Physically, that is. Mentally, of course, 
very odd. Mrs. Wilmot says she has g 
most extraordinary young man with he 
came to borrow five pounds and she it 
him to stay. Is that true?” 

““Yes, Daphne, but he wouldn’t have 
her for five pounds. He’s a decent chap.) 

“How do you know?” 

“T met him on the road yesterday ati 
talked a bit. I liked him.” 

‘‘Who is he and where had he come ff 

“IT don’t know, darling.” | 

“Don’t keep calling me darling. You | 
you can stop a row by sticking darlings 
and there, but you can’t. John, what ari 
doing? That’s Margary’s blouse youre 
pling. I have just ironed it ready for scha 
Monday.” 

“Daphne,” said John, “I don’t want I 
go to school on Monday.” 

““Why ever not?” | 

“T want her to have a week at home. 
looking fagged out.” 

“John, what absolute nonsense! She’s 
fectly fit. Has she been complaining to y, 

““Margary never complains,” said | 
gently. 

“Then why are you making this fuss?! 
behind her class now, and a week away 
only make it harder for her when it co’ 
exams. You are really the most madd 
man who ever lived!” 
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de -ew he was, but he did not know how 
exjin about Miss Giles. He could never 
na to explain things to Daphne because 
¥ er looked at a thing in the same way. 
Id not remember what they were 
ng about, though he believed it had 














hne, we'll sell my stamps and send the 
- looming lot to the laundry always.” 
had only one hobby, the continuation 


had her own collection made up 
s duplicates. He found now to his 
hat he did not want Daphne to accept 
. To save her from fatigue he should 
nted to sell his stamps ten times over. 
*t. His shame was so great that the 
ushed into his face and his arms 
'¢-d round her in agonizing compunction. 
hi=tt the sudden strength in his arms and 
hrt beat with exhilaration. The tender 
» had felt for her as a little girl had be- 
ee chivalrous devotion of a subject for 
q en, but it had never been passion. The 
orth men did not love that way, and 
ssionate herself, had looked for that in 
fer first lover had set her on fire and 
‘t her, yet when she had turned to John 
hi found no assuage- 
t/hehadthought ardor 
di et now it leaped in 
| ain. She was in 
s confusion and 
a d it was not John 
a 




































ld her, but another 
And then suddenly 
gone and she was 
i)whirled away into 
yss of humiliation. 
ung to something, 
nort of rock, and was 
t was John. She 
/,up at him, laughed 
le, flushed and uncertain of herself. 
}t the stamps,” she said. ‘‘Margary 
e-hem and I don’t mind ironing. It was 
‘hat I was in a shocking bad temper.” 






savage. 


), not now.”’ She kissed him and pushed 
ently away. “Go back to your sermons. 


School on Monday.” 

ent, a little cast down by his dismissal. 
s so often like that. Just when they 
'd coming closer together she pushed 
way. Yet back in his study he found 
ne required platitudes came quite easily. 
‘Ss were right between them again. Had 
on the last argument, or Daphne? 
ne, of course. Margary was still going 
to school on Monday. . 


evenses!”’ called Pat’s clear voice, and 
‘got up obediently to join Daphne and 
nildren in the kitchen. Mrs. Wilmot left 
on Saturdays and they had their food 
to save carrying it to the dining room. 
<itchen was almost cheerful with the sun 
ng up the geraniums. There was tea in a 
rown teapot, milk for the children, and 
rt biscuits on a blue plate. 

as Harriet got hers?’’ he asked. 

took it up,’ said Daphne with a touch 
arpness. John’s habit of seizing any ex- 
for snooping upstairs to Harriet was apt 
y her patience. 

ou could fetch it down again after,”’ 
Pat cheekily. 


1 lowered himself into his chair and 
d at her indulgently. She was an impu- 
little baggage but she was angelic to look 
ry like Daphne had been at her age, only 
ine had been a frail little creature, never 
y with the uncle and aunt who had 
zht her up. Pat, he thanked God, appeared 
ve no woes. Her lips were full and rosy, 
lark eyes sparkling. 

ather, you haven’t heard a word,” Pat 
ached him. He had been vaguely aware 
€ music of her voice and Winkle’s, in a 
upon the subject of Frederick, the toad 
lived in the vegetable garden. 


aj) Margary was getting to love them, - 


We all know that man has 
advanced to a very credit- 
able stage from a low be- 
ginning, but to hear senti- 
mentalists talk, one would 
think man began as an 
angel, and ended up as a 
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al heard,” he said. “‘Frederick has produced 
strings of jelly which will eventually turn into 
a family. He will now have to be called 
Frederica.” 

“Lots and lots of jellied babies!”’ squeaked 
Winkle, her chubby cheeks rosy with pleasure. 

He leaned back and smiled. All was well 
today with these two happy children. And 
Margary? 


Though she liked most animals, she had a 
horror of the occult creatures, bats and owls, 
toads and spiders, and she was stirring her 
cup of warm sugary milk thoughtfully. She 
was, John thought suddenly, exactly like the 
little mermaid in Hans Andersen’s story, “a 
singular child, very quiet and thoughtful.” 
She never cried either. “Mermaids cannot 
weep, and therefore, when they are troubled, 
suffer infinitely more than human beings do.” 

“Don’t count on your fingers, Margary,” 
said Daphne sharply. For Margary it was a 
terrible reminder. On Monday there would be 
school again, school and arithmetic and Miss 
Giles. She looked up quickly, her face stricken. 

“What are you doing this morning?” John 
asked her. “Could you sort some stamps for 
me? There’s a boxful to be looked through.” 

She nodded, her eyes bright. “In your 
study? While you talk to Harriet?” 

He laughed. For some reason or other she 
liked being alone in his study. “‘Yes,”’ he said. 
“If you’ve finished your milk, come along 
and Ill show you what I 
want you to do.” 


He had meant to chat 
briefly to Harriet upon 
trivial subjects, for he did 
his best to keep his wor- 
ries from her, but sitting 
in the comfortable chair 
beside her, looking out 
over the sunlit garden, the 
trivial subjects failed to 
present themselves. He 
leaned forward anxiously, 
his hands on his knees. 
“We'll soon have the apple blossom 
out,” he said at last. 

“So we shall,” said Harriet. “And now 
what’s troubling you?” 

“That damn school!” burst out John, and 
then stopped, appalled. 

“T always suspected it was a damn school,” 
said Harriet placidly. “*Now sit back, for good- 
ness’ sake, and get it off your chest.” 

He hesitated, then leaned back finally and 
poured the whole thing out. 

“That poor woman,” said Harriet when he 
had finished. “But it’s not her that’s the 
trouble in that school. It’s that Mrs. Belling. 
I’ve never liked her.” 

*“You’ve never seen her, Harriet.” 

If Harriet had been a less fastidious woman 
the little sound she made might have been in- 
terpreted as a snort of contempt. ‘““When you 
see the results, what’s the need for seeing? 
The language Pat uses! And the food that they 
have at that place. Shocking. And the kitchen 
filthy. Mrs. Wilmot’s niece, Rita, washes up 
there and Mrs. Wilmot’s told me. It’s a won- 
der the children aren’t poisoned. And the 
teaching cannot be good. What sort of head- 
mistress keeps a cruel woman on her staff?” 

“‘T expect she doesn’t know, Harriet.” 

“And what sort of headmistress is it who 
doesn’t know what’s going on?” 

‘“‘But what are we to do, Harriet?” 

**Have you consulted Daphne?” 

“Not yet,’ said John. 

“Then don’t,” said Harriet. “If you do, 
she'll go straight to Silverbridge in one of her 
rages and get that poor woman dismissed.” 

“Wouldn't that be a good thing?” 

“Not for Miss Giles,’’ said Harriet. “She 
cannot be a bad woman, or that Mary O’Hara 
would not like her. Why don’t you go and see 
her?” 

““Go and see her? What on earth should I 
say when I got there?’? demanded John. 

“How should I know?’ asked Harriet. 
“You'd find yourself saying something or 
other when you did get there.’’ She paused. 
““And Margary should stick to school till the 
end of term. You mustn’t go pampering the 
child.”” 


E. W. HOWE 
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To mothers of he-men...almost! 


Recognize the growing pains? Three more 


lessons and you won't know this giant! 

Notice those Carter’s “TRIGS”? No little- 
boy look here. This great knit underwear is 
tailored for growing boys of any age.All have 
Carter's unbeatable styling. Smooth fit. 

And Carter's no-iron cotton knits are at 
home in the washing machine. Remember, 
“TRIGS“ are made by the same famous Carter's 
you've trusted since his high-chair days. See 
them at boys’ departments everywhere. 


(ABOVE) “TRIGS” ATHLETIC SHIRT. 2-12 yrs. 75¢. 14-20 yrs. 
85¢. “TRIGS” BRIEF. Supporter front. Elastic waist. No- 
bind seat. 2-12 yrs. 85¢. 14-20 yrs. 95¢. (RIGHT) “TRIGS” 
SUPER T-SHIRT. Nylon-set collar. No-chafe Nevabind® 
sleeves. 2-12 yrs. $1.00. 14-20 yrs. $1.25. TATTERSALL 
SHORT PAJAMA. Nevabind® sleeves. Covered elastic 
waistband. Red or blue with black; brown with beige. 
4-18 yrs. $2.95. All are Carter-Set® so won't shrink out of fit. 2 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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YES, HOTPOINT Puts TIDE IN EVERY NEW AUTOMATIO 
—TO GIVE YOU THE CLEANEST CLOTHES POSSIBLE! 





i Some folks are never satisfied. Yes, the makers of Hotpoint (same as so 
Take the engineers and designers out at many other washer makers) recommend Tide 
Hotpoint .. . always finding new ways for their top-loading automatics . . . because 
to make their automatic washers more and no leading washday product made, nothing 
more effective, so they’ll give you else, with or without suds, can beat Tide 
cleaner and cleaner clothes. And then, for getting clothes clean. 
Hotpoint does one more important thing. Any wonder more women use Tide in their 
They put in a free box of Tide to assure automatics than any other washday product? 
Pee cect > you the cleanest clothes possible, Why, the cleanest clean possible is TIDE- 
2 \or-lighted pean mperatur’ ers right from the very start. clean. Use Tide .. . and see for yourself! 
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ss endured enough, Harriet.’ a 
it’s for her to say,” said Harriet. “Tell her 


ow about Miss Giles and give her her 


"picked up Harriet’s cup and saucer 
nt. 


sat in her father’s writing chair 
d stamps upon a sheet of white blot- 
fer. Miss Giles would have been aston- 
: fer speed and accuracy. 

) had a large correspondence. Men and 
Jand had left the village would persist 
‘ingeto him. Men whom he had known 
war, at sea and in hospital, would per- 
Woing the same thing. Patiently, as best 
, he answered these letters, writing 
Imes long into the night, and then dog- 
Hraying for the whole lot of them. 

hne had given up sharing a room with 
fon after their marriage, for she couldn’t 
being wakened in the small hours. She 
pathy with all this correspondence, 
thought it was wonderful to re- 
Jetters from all over the world. 

# looked up and found that John had 
pack. ““Margary,”’ he said, ‘““come over 
tnd tell me what I ought to do. I’m ina 
ax. 

faint color in her cheeks deepened so 
1e Idoked almost pretty. She came and 
the hearthrug at her father’s feet. He 
her up to sit on his knees, as she had 
shen she was a baby, and as she had 
a baby she wriggled herself comfort- 
ith her head on his shoulder. 

argary,”’ he said, “I’m ina fix about your 
Si es.”” 

iss Giles?’ she gasped, and went rigid 
the curve of his arm. “Mine ?” 

yours. Your form mistress. I’ve been 
loses her temper with some of the 
e school, and frightens them and 
hem unhappy. That must stop. The 
g for me to do, I think, is to tell Mrs. 
nd get her to send Miss Giles away.” 
swallowed, and managed to say, 
think many of them are frightened. 
‘me who really minds.” The last words 
in arush. “You can’t have her sent 
t for me.” 

not?’ asked John. 

father, you can’t. Where would she 


another school.”’ 

Harker—she’s one of the boarders, 
one—told me that Annie told her that 
heard Mrs. Belling telling Miss O’Hara 
she only kept Miss Giles out of charity. 
ad not passed exams when she was young 
. Belling told Miss O’Hara that no 
school would be likely to take her.” 

'’s complicated,” said John, “‘but I think 
got the gist of it. So she didn’t pass 


‘think she must be ill,”” went on Margary. 
ent back to our form room once, when 
‘ol was over, because I’d left my India 
er behind, and Miss Giles had her head 
10n her desk and she was—she was ——”’ 
Vas what?’’ asked John. 


emor went through Margary’s body, for 
l frightened her to think of that day. 

king sounds like I’ve never heard before,” 
aid. “Hurt sounds, but not crying.” 

“know, said John. “Your poor Miss 

s. Is no one kind to her?” 

Miss O’Hara is kind,” said Margary. 

Not the girls?” 

3ut she’s unkind to them so they can’t be 

| to her, can they?’’ 

Nhy not?” 

largary sat up and thought about this, but 

only answer she could find was, ‘But 
don’t feel kind. They’re not unkind, 

er, they’re just not kind.”’ 

Then they must be unkind. You must be 

thing or the other. Do the girls ever put 

ers on Miss O’Hara’s desk?” 

largary brightened. ‘“‘Yes, often. Peggy 

ris put anemones one week. Bought ones. 

d saved up her pocket money. She has a 

ing a week.”’ 


4 who had been boys and girls at Bel-. 


“What a plutocrat,” said John. “She gave 
anemones to Miss Giles, too, of course?” 

“No, she didn’t,” said Margary. ‘“‘No one 
ever gives flowers to Miss Giles.” 

“Not even at this time of year, when they 
are Out in the garden?” 

“No.” 

“One can make up very pretty bunches, 
just with garden flowers,” said John. “‘Mar- 
gary, I do not want you to be unhappy and 
frightened at school. Would you like to stay 
at home for the rest of this term and go to 
some other school next term?” 

Margary looked up at him with incredulous 
joy. “Not go back on Monday?” 

“No: 

Her head went down again and there was 
silence. Never, except when he had asked 
Daphne to marry him, had he waited so 
anxiously for a woman’s answer. 

“Tl go back on Monday.” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure.” 

“Mistress Margary Wentworth,” he said 
with satisfaction. ‘“‘Now let’s get on with the 
stamps.” 


On Saturdays, after tea, Daphne always 
read to the children in the drawing room and, 
if he could, John came and listened too. He 
came today, and sat in the armchair opposite 
his wife. Daphne was not one of those women 
who keep their drawing rooms for special 
occasions only. She loved it and used it. Noth- 
ing else in her life had worked out right, but 
this room had. It had in part been John’s wed- 
ding gift to her. 

When John had become engaged to Daphne 
he had tried to visualize her in the vicarage 
drawing room and failed entirely. Try as he 
migfit, he had not been able to see his lady’s 
delicate face against the background of the 


faded Morris wallpaper, or looking out the 
windows between the crimson plush curtains 
bequeathed to the vicarage by old Mr. Baker, 
together with the black marble mantelpiece 
and the black marble clock. He had decided 
that she must not even see them. John then 
had an Adam fireplace removed from the 
spare room at the manor, for the first time in 
his life taking no notice of the anger of Aunt 
Maria, and installed it in the vicarage drawing 
room. He had the walls and ceiling painted 
pearl color and delicate candle brackets fitted 
round the walls. The red lacquer Chinese cab- 
inet he had seen in a shop in Bond Street and 
bought at an exorbitant price. There he had 
stopped, leaving Daphne to do the rest. 


She had done it with joy and pride, cover- 
ing the floor with an oyster-gray carpet and 
hanging curtains of sea-green brocade at the 
windows. Venetian glass was on the mantel- 
piece, and some Chinese color prints of birds 
hung upon the walls. There were always flow- 
ers in the room, cut flowers in the spring and 
summer and pots of chrysanthemums in the 
winter. The children loved it. Their mother 
was not quite the same mother in this as in the 
other rooms in the house. They loved her here 
in rather the same way that they loved the 
room, as something beautiful apart from the 
stress and strain of every day. 

And the books that she read to them here 
were also something apart. She read them 
Hans Andersen and George Macdonald, The 
Secret Garden and Puck of Pook’s Hill. 

The best thing in the family week, thought 
John, watching as she read. He lay back in his 
chair and abandoned himself to the perfec- 
tion of this gift. 

Five o’clock and a fine March evening. The 
window was open and small scented violets 
grew just outside. The firelight glinted upon the 
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PRETTY TABLE LINENS 


TO EMBROIDER OR CROCHET 


Handmade linens are a luxury every 
woman can afford if she sews or crochets even 
the most simple stitches. Try making some of the 
many charming designs we offer, for gifts to a June 
bride, or for your own table. 


2489. PLACE MATS. Directions for 
fifteen place-mat patterns, some to 


embroider, some tocrochet.25c. ~~ 


2660. APPLIQUE CROCHET. 
Six place-mat patterns—forget- 
me-not, daisy, butterfly, etc. 25c. 


For directions, send money to: 
Reference Library, 
Ladies” Home Journal, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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2579. PRIZE CROCHET. 
A tablecloth, buffet runner, 
place mats and doilies 

to be made from two basic 
motifs of a spider web 

and narcissus. 25c. 
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satin-smooth heads of the children, dark 
brown, red gold and silver gilt, and warmed 
Daphne’s cheeks. She wore a Chinese coat 
that John had given her years ago to match the 
cabinet. It had gold dragons on it and sleeves 
wide enough to carry one of the little sleeve 
dogs that years ago had been the fashion in 
Peking. John looked at her without any of his 
usual aching anxiety, his sense of inadequacy 
and failure, for her happiness at this moment 
was a part of the perfect hour. 

“““One evening, just as the sun was setting 
with unusual brilliancy,’’? read Daphne, ‘‘‘a 
flock of large, beautiful birds rose from out of 
the brushwood; the Duckling had never seen 
anything so beautiful before; their plumage 
was of a dazzling white, and they had long 
slender necks. They were swans ——’”’ 

The telephone rang in the hall. Daphne 
stopped short in her reading. 

““Now who’s there?” asked Daphne. “John, 
why don’t you go?” 

“Tl go,” said Pat, pirouetting to the door. 
She came back. “It’s some man who’s staying 
with Aunt Maria. She’s got more rhubarb 
than she knows what to do with and would 
you like some, because if so he’s bringing it 
down.” 

“So have I got more rhubarb than I know 
what to do with,”’ said Daphne. ‘“‘Say thank 
you very much but I won’t deprive Aunt 
Maria.” 

“Tve said thank you very much and rung 
off,’ said Pat. ““He’s bringing it down.”’ 

“Pat! P’ve told you that you are not to ring 
off without bringing the message to me first. 
And you don’t like rhubarb.” 

“T like men,” said Pat simply. 

John sighed. The idea that in the upbring- 
ing of Pat the worst was yet to come had 
occurred to him before. Then he brightened. 
“It’s the chap I told you about, Daphne. I’d 
like you to meet him.” 

“T’ve not the least wish to meet him,”’ said 
Daphne. ““We were just enjoying ourselves.” 

“Then let’s go on enjoying ourselves until 
he comes,”’ said John. “Let’s finish The Ugly 
Duckling.” 

“You finish it,’ said Daphne, passing the 
book across. “I don’t feel like it any more.”’ 

She leaned back in her chair and John went 
on with the story. He read aloud well and, 
though the perfection of the hour was shat- 
tered, the perfection of the story did not fail 
to take hold of them again. At the end the 
children were laughing and talking so loudly 
that Michael, finding the vicarage bell out 
of order, could not make his knocking heard. 
He saw the line of light showing under the 
drawing-room door and heard the children’s 
voices. Scarcely realizing what he was doing, 
he went in, shut the door behind him and 
presented himself. 


Hi, apologies were cut short by the beauty 
of the room and then by the beauty of the 
woman who rose rather languidly to greet 
him and then stood extremely still, one hand 
at her throat. The little silence lengthened 
painfully. 

He had forgotten how tall and slender she 
was. The Chinese coat suited that little air of 
arrogance, of unapproachability, that she had 
always had. He had seen her face so many 
times in his dreams: the dark eyes so full of 
light under the fine brows; the short straight 
nose; the lips that were a little too thin, a little 
lacking in generosity; the wide cheekbones. 
What detestable luck, what detestable damna- 
ble luck both for him and for her. Could you 
never come to a new bit of road and not have 
the past running along behind the hedge on 
either side, mocking at you? 

She was coming toward him, her right hand 
held out, the charming noncommittal smile 
of the practiced hostess on her thin, vivid lips. 
He smiled and took her hand. John was mur- 
muring an introduction and she was speaking 
words of welcome, and introducing her chil- 
dren. Nothing had betrayed her but that mo- 
mentary stillness. Only he knew that the beads 
of sweat on his forehead had not been brought 
there by quick walking. 

They sat down and talked of trivial things, 
the burden of the conversation being sustained 
by Daphne and Michael. John leaned back in 
his chair, delighting in them both. 
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Suzy’s dress POSSIBLY WON’T shrink 
out of fit. But how can you be sure? 


Even in this day and age, some cottons Mary’s dress CERTAINLY WON’T shrink 
shrink. And even a little shrinkage out of fit. The label says "Sanforized." 
can make her "outgrow" the dress. No matter where you buy it or how much 


you pay, a "Sanforized" cotton keeps its fit 
washing after washing after washing. 


Why take a chance 


Boiled, washed 


a for an hour. 
on shrinkage — 


Every plant producing ‘‘Sanf 

ma ized’’ fabric must make thisrugg 

4G a a5 shrinkage test — double-check 

when Sanforized certainty by “‘Sanforized”’ field enginee’ 
That’s why you can depend | 
“Sanforized.’’ But, remember, i 





costs you no more ? not a ‘‘Sanforized’’ cotton unle 


it says so on the label. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. permits use of its trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized,’’ adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid °SANFORIZED bd 


‘ ; 7 rT ee 
shrinkage requirements. Fabrics bearing the trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized’’ will not shrink more than 1% by the Government’s standard test. 
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ya use in the talk Daphne turned to him. 
eading to the children,” she said to 
4) “Come and see the garden with me.”’ 
alked across the lawn and stood to- 
y the sweetbrier hedge, looking out 
se valley. The sky and the river were 
3! it seemed to Michael that he stood 
| dp in gold. He had to go and the sor- 
so bitter that he stood in silence and 
ot say what he must say. Daphne 









































s at her open window Harriet 
them. She had seen Michael come 
thought, Now that’s a nice upstanding 
llow. Must be the one who’s staying at 
+>r. Then as he came nearer she said to 
He looks older than I thought. 
as she watched, - 
3 e beauty of the 
tit at first en- 
k er. Tall though 
| he was only an 
wo taller than 
iet had never 
gaan and woman 
_lysically looked 
sitted to stand 
i’, and yet they 
tin accord. The 
ice of much pain 
ught Harriet to 
ve awareness of 
igoiness or unhap- 
5: f others. These 
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a at 






sleep? 


‘ered with them 
‘4 that at last she 


e over her, and 
to hold to the 
her chair. She 
ky, she knew, 
> could still use 
nds to hold on 
30 many people 
fot even do that. 
nowing that she 
i, Daphne and 

1 talked in the 


us pass? 


met, 


well. 
‘course,”’ she an- 
. “And so you 
know John and 
here?’’ 

, he said. “I did 


t, he could have 
nimself informed 
er well-being 
th mutual friends, ~ 
ad wished. She took her revenge with 
ing politeness. “‘“Are you as famous as 
Tm afraid I don’t go to the theater or 
odern novels. I’m so busy with my 
and the children.” 
turned and looked at her. ““Daphne, do 


: 


poly not know what I’ve been doing 
y apologies,’ she said. ‘‘I did not even 
if you were alive or dead.’’ She spoke as 
ptuously as she could. He smiled a lit- 
ie realized with a pang that she had not 
im. It was she who was suffering from 
ride, not he. That shook her, made her 
ta disadvantage. 
turned away from her and spoke with 
- childlike humility. ‘I am so glad you 
1 this paradise of a place. I am so glad 
ave married this very great man.” 


nasal 


was astonished. Belmaray? John? It 
ot so that she had ever thought of either 
7m. 

ay if you like,”’ she said coldly. ‘It does 
latter to me in the least what you do, but 
<€ you to stay for John’s sake. He likes 


kes me?” said Michael breathlessly. “‘He 
when he knows who I am!” 





BELL SONG 


By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 
Why was the city so sunk in 


It was Easter morning, and I 
had thought 


The bells would be chiming 
clear and deep 


And silver-struck where the 
first rays caught. 


Was it too early? For hushed 
was the square, 

And we walked under skies as 
still as glass. 

Did the lilaes tremble, sensing 


Or did the whole world hang 
frozen in air? 


For ours were the only steps 
that fell, 


Our hands the only flesh that 


Our shadows the one vague 
silhouette, 


And our love the only love as 


But man cannot bear 
enchantment long; 

So perhaps it was best that 
the silence broke, 

That trolleys rattled and 
voices spoke 

” And the belfries concertedly 

burst into song. 






“Why should he know who you are? For 
his sake I won’t tell him.”’ 

“T told him I was Michael Stone. It didn’t 
seem to ring any bell, but later it will.”’ 


j don’t think so. Whenever I spoke of you 
it was always as Mike Davis—but I did not 
speak of you more than was necessary. He 
knew you were a writer, but not the name 
under which you wrote. I doubt if he’s ever 
heard of Michael Stone. A lot of people 
haven’t.”’ She was able again to put the flick of 
the lash into that, and was again aware not of 
his resentment but his profound relief. ‘““You’ve 
changed, Michael,” she said. 

“Yes. Thank you, Daphne, I’d like to stay 
for a bit. If you’re sure you don’t mind?” 

“Why should I mind? You don’t suppose 
you mean a thing to me 
now, do you?” 

SJINoO;. Leidonite: he 
said humbly, and did 
not remind her of the 
Ppromptness with which 
she had agreed earlier 
that he must go. 

“It’s all so long ago 
and so entirely dead,” 
she murmured. 

“Yes,” he agreed. He 
found he was still hold- 
ing her arm, let go 
abruptly and went away. 
She walked slowly back 
to the drawing room. 

“Stone hasn’t gone, 
has he?” asked John. 

“Yes,” she said, sit- 
ting down in her chair. 

““What a shame, 
mother,’’ said Pat. 
“Why did you let him 
go?” 

“Aunt Maria wanted 
him. John, read another 
story. A short one. 
There’s just time.” 

“The Princess and the 
Pea,” said Winkle. 

That pea, thought 
Daphne. /ft’s just like 
Michael. However many 
layers of oblivion I 
spread over him, he al- 
ways comes through. 


Mary O’Hara woke 
up on Monday morning 
in a shocking temper. 
Before she got her eyes 
open she knew she had 
a slight headache and 
the beginning of a cold 
in the head. Then came 
the realization that it 
was raining, that it was 
Monday morning, that 

««. her hot-water bottle had 
leaked in the night and 
that she hated everybody. And yesterday she 
had spent most of her time in church, praying 
a great deal for poor old Giles. Today she had 
intended to inaugurate a new epoch at Oak- 
lands, an era of Christian charity which should 
gradually win each soul in the house to love 
first Mary O’Hara, and then that way of life 
of which throughout the whole of yesterday 
she had been such a shining example. She 
had intended to begin with old Giles, whose 
alarm clock was shrilling in the next room. 

“Damn that woman!”’ she ejaculated, and 
reaching for her bedroom slipper, flung it at 
the partitioning wall. It went wide of the mark, 
sending a vase of flowers on the dressing table 
crashing to the floor. 

Mary groaned and rolled out of bed. She 
flung her bath towel savagely into the center 
of the pool and stood shivering in her dainty 
green silk pajamas. 

For a moment she was aware of herself in 
her customary optimistic early-morning man- 
ner, Mary O’Hara, young, pretty and charm- 
ing, and made a half turn toward the glass to 
greet this nymph and paragon. She was met 
with a scowl, and glowered back in return at 
the red-nosed, tousle-headed horror with the 
bleary eyes and half-open mouth. “How I 
hate youl’ she said to it. She poured cold 
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Stomach UPSET ? 


Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 


Take Hospital Tested 


Pepto-Bismol 





A NORWICH PRODUCT 
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STOP PAIN 


COMBAT INEFE CTION-PRoM, 


WITH SOOTHING 


Not only do fever blisters heal faster, but the same thing hap- 
pens when Campho-Phenique is used on cold sores, gum boils. 
Wonderfully soothing too, for minor burns, poison ivy, itching 
of insect bites. And Campho-Phenique is a highly effective, 


pain-relieving antiseptic for minor 


paring knives, can openers, tin cans, etc. Used on pimples, 
Campho-Phenique helps prevent their spread and re-infection. 


PS. MOTHERS! Pepto-Bismol 
is effective, mild, safe for 
children, too. They love its 
wonderful flavor. 


Hospital Tests prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers fail! 


iE Pepto-Bismol helps 
soothe in the stomach... 
where overdoses of soda 
and alkalizers may ac- 
tually prolong the upset! 


eS Pepto-Bismol also 
helps calm distress in 
the intestinal tract... 
where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 








Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula 
soothes both the irritated stomach and intesti- 
nal walls with a gentle coating action. It helps 
retard gas formation; calm heartburn, nausea. 
Controls simple diarrhea—without constipating. 
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New medical research brings help. 
Seven out of ten women restored 
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water into her basin and washed herself with 
distaste but thoroughness. Untidy though she 
was over her belongings, she was fastidious 
over her person and always herself rose im- 
maculate above their welter. She did so now, 
in the most severe of her tweed skirts and 
shirt blouses. The noise of the breakfast gong 
rolled through the house, but she disregarded 
it while she banged drawers shut, stripped her 
bed as one scalping the head of the enemy, 
and then fought herself to her knees to say 
her prayers: “Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners.’” Jumping up, a little 


calmed, she felt a ladder rip from knee to 
ankle in one of her nylon stockings and her 


Now, your dog 
will preter... 


calm was gone. With her teeth set she rum- 
maged in a drawer for another pair and, with 
one stocking off and one on, looked up to see 
Annie standing in her bedroom door. 

“Didn’t you ’ear the gong?” asked Annie. 

“Hear it? Of course I heard it!” flamed 
Mary. “You sound that gong as though it 
were the last trump. And what’s it when we 
get there? Tepid tea and that revolting cereal. 
I’d sell my soul to the devil that’s in me for the 
hot coffee and sizzling bacon you’ve just taken 
to Aunt Rose.” 

Annie, when she could summon the energy, 
could also lose her temper. She came close to 
Mary. ““And who are you, miss, to be lecturing 
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me on me duty? You don’t see me carrying on 
with the children’s fathers out in the drive 
where the whole of Silverbridge can see me. 
As soon as you’ve finished your breakfast 
Mrs. Belling wants to see you.” 

“So you've been telling tales of me to my 
aunt, have you?’ demanded Mary furiously. 

Annie came a few steps nearer, so that Mary 
could see how tired she looked. Her temper 
fell from her suddenly and misery took its 
place. That was always the way when the 
demon let go for a moment. She put her hands 
on Annie’s shoulders. “I’m sorry, Annie,”’ she 
said, and, turning quickly, went downstairs. 

She opened the dining-room door and the 
faces of the boarders were lifted toward her, 
then drooped again to their plates. Miss Giles 
glanced at Mary and sighed. Her migraine 
had continued over the weekend and had left 
her limp and exhausted. 

“Sorry I’m late,’ said Mary, accepting a 
plate of cereal. “I knocked a vase over. My 
stocking laddered. One of those days.’’ She 
sneezed. 

“Have you a cold?” asked Miss Giles. 

“Isn’t that obvious?” snapped Mary. How 
yellow old Giles looked in the harsh mgrning 
light. Was it possible that only last Friday she 
had felt the first stirrings of friendship toward 
her? Was it possible that only yesterday she 
had been simmering with Christian charity 
like a kettle on the boil? 

Breakfast over, Miss Giles got up mechani- 
cally and stood by the door to watch the 
children file out. Mary, who should have 
gone upstairs to see Mrs. Belling, lingered. 

“Giles, I’m in a frightful 
rage.” 

“So I .observe,”’ 
Miss Giles coldly. 

“T shall be intolerable all 
day, so watch out. I’m 
sorry. I’m not disciplined, 
as you are.” 

It was the first time 
Miss Giles had ever re- 
ceived a compliment in 
this house, and she started, 
and then flushed. Mary 
looked at her curiously. 
The poor old thing must 
be far more vulnerable than she had realized. 

“IT suppose you hate the cinema?’ she 
blurted out. 

“T do rather,” said Miss Giles. “It’s my 
head.” 

“There’s not much one can do in this one- 
horse place,”’ said Mary. “To get away from 
school, I mean. But there’s a good string or- 
chestra coming to Otway next week. We could 
take the bus and go. But you don’t care about 
music, do you?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Giles briefly. 

Again Mary looked at her curiously, for she 
had never known old Giles to go to a concert. 
“Then let’s go together,” she said lightly. “Pll 
get the tickets. It’s a good program.” 

She ran quickly up the stairs without look- 
ing back. 


said 


“Come in, darling,’ said Mrs. Belling 
sweetly, and Mary entered jauntily. She was 
feeling jaunty, for she had vanquished the 
demon. It was out of the midst of the glow of 
virtue occasioned by his absence that she had 
been able to ask Giles to go to the concert. 


Si: down, sweetheart,” said Mrs. Belling, 
and Mary sat, smiling a cocksure smile. Mrs. 
Belling was also smiling and her pretty blue 
eyes were fixed unblinkingly on Mary. It was 
one of her characteristics that she never 
seemed to blink. She was looking extremely 
comfortable, propped up against a quantity of 
soft but not overclean pillows. A torn lace cap 
hid her white hair and she wore a quilted pink 
satin dressing jacket. Baba was asleep on her 
soiled pink satin eiderdown and the eiderdown 
smelled of Baba. Mrs. Belling smelled of the 
scent she used and the cigarette she was smok- 
ing. The fire was alight (Mrs. Belling liked an 
old-fashioned coal fire in her bedroom) and 
the room was unbearably close and stuffy. 

Mrs. Belling flicked the ash off her cigarette 
into the basin on the breakfast tray. “Mr. 
Wentworth is a very charming man, isn’t he?” 

Mary swallowed. “I don’t know that I 
should call him charming,” she said. ““Courte- 


We can no more spend all 
our waking hours in con- 
sciously striving toward 
higher things than we can 
dine exclusively off jam. 


ARNOLD BENNETT: 
Arnold Bennett Calendar 
(Compiled by Frank Bennett, 
London, 1911, Doran) 
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ous and dignified, but not what one igf 
tomed to call charming.” 

*‘What is one accustomed to call cha 
asked Mrs. Belling. 

“T hadn’t exactly thought,” said 
certainly. 

“No, darling, you don’t think. Y¢ 
think, perhaps, that it might give mys 
bad name for you to be seen by the 
Silverbridge standing in the drive with 
arm round you, crying against his § 
And the man one of the parents, and 
Parsons are always the worst, of cou 


have remained asleep. Mary was on 
in a rage before she knew what she wa 
““How dare you, Aunt Rose!” she 
“Yes, I was crying, and that’s the only 
truth in what you say. But would ity 
this school were given a _ bad 
mean i 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Belling sweetly, 
thing about her eyes made Mary sta 
her next words. 

“T mean—I mean—fewer children 
come to this horrid school.” 

She stopped, for in spite of her an 
the heat of the room she felt cold wi 
For the first time she could not look 
aunt. 

Mrs. Belling lay back against her } 
““How emotional you are, darling,” g 
““And- how childish. A horrid school} 
frighten yourself with your imagini 
very Irish. Poor little Mary. What frig 
you? Why were 
ing?” 

“T think for Miss 
said Mary uncertail 
made herself look 
auntagain. Mrs. Be 
smiling slightly ass 
fondled one of Babi 

“And what is the 
with Anabel Giles? 
Mrs. Belling. “Cre 
love?” 

From a woman 
her day had been lo 
desired, that strud 
as a cruel remark. She loathed the 
of women at each other’s expense. 
so, Aunt Rose,’ she said, squa 
shoulders. “But not for a man. There¢ 
of ways of being crossed in love.” J 

“Really?” said Mrs. Belling. “I’m 
delighted to learn.” 

Aware of the sarcasm, Mary yet 
ground. “‘One’s in love with life when 





did. And now look at her.” 
“T look at her every day,” said Mrs. B 
“and see a woman in a most enviable 
tion—easy work, a comfortable ho 
good food.” 

“You know nothing about our food 
Rose,”’ flashed Mary. “And you don’ 
It’s that that makes Oaklands such ¢@ 
house to live in—you don’t care.” | 

Mrs. Belling withdrew her hand from} 
“What have you been putting on 
ear?” she asked. 

“Some stuff the vet gave me.” 

“When did you take Baba to the vet 

“On Saturday.” 

“Then you flatly disobeyed me.” | 

“Yes,” said Mary. ‘What else couls 
with Baba in the state he was and yd 
caring? Aunt Rose, why do you have I 
and pet him and pretend to love him} 
you don’t care?” 

Mrs. Belling suddenly raised her eyes. | 
had not known it was possible for Aunt 
to bother to be angry. Yet, when she sf 
her aunt’s voice was soft as ever. 

‘**Mary, where is the ointment the vet 
you?” 

“In my room.” 

“Then fetch it.” 

Mary obeyed. She came back with the 
ment and put it into her aunt’s hand. 
Belling leaned forward and tossed it int 
fire. ““Now go and make your bed,” she 

It had been a hateful scene. Tremblins 
ashamed, Mary went. 


(To be Continued) 


Now you broil meats 
like you toast bread! 





is great Gibson electric range has every modern cooking convenience! Exclusive Thermatic 
yokall adjusts itself for temperature-controlled frying and cooking. Also regulates itself for 
-burn, no-stick cooking in the deep well position! There are two big ovens, 7-speed push 
tton controls, signal lights for each unit and ovens. Gibson’s exclusive Tel-O-Matic light 
Is when you have set all controls properly, for carefree automatic cooking. And this Gibson’s 
pper-trimmed beauty will be the envy of your neighbors and friends. 


Your Gibson dealer has this Gibson electric range now. Other quality Gibson ranges for 
ery budget and kitchen, priced from $199.95. 


79 years of experience 
and millions of satisfied customers REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


mean you can always rely on Greenville, Michigan 
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Gibson’s new Verti-Broiler seals in all the savory 
juices in seconds! You’ve never tasted such won- 
derful broiled meats before, because there never 
before was a way to broil like this! Twice as fast 
...no need to turn meat...handy knob controls 
distance from meat to twin heat elements! Fits 
any Gibson range. 


What gives that 
extra goodness? 


the New-Day 
CORN MEAL 


CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too. 
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Aunt Jemima 
CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits, too. 


Look for either of these famous faces 
and you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 
of choice corn, new milling methods, 

new packaging. 


Easy new dinner deluxe... 









Cornbread and Meat Ball Ring 


What’s new for dinner? Time-saving one-dish 
meals like this combination of juicy tender beef 
and wonderful corn bread. And what’s new in 
corn bread? The new-day corn meal that mixes 
faster, cooks faster and has that Fresh Corn 
Flavor. Is there some Quaker (or Aunt Jemima) 
Corn Meal on your shelves? 


Delicious, quick, makes 8 servings 
MEAT BALLS: SAUCE: 
1% pounds ground beef 


2 cups canned toma- 
Ys cup chopped onion 


toes (remainder of 


2 teaspoons salt No. 2 can) 

Ys teaspoon pepper 1 six-ounce can tomato 

% cup rolled oats, uncooked paste 

Ya cup tomato juice (drained Ys cup chopped green 
from the can of tomatoes) pepper 


CORN BREAD RING: (make according to package recipe) 


For meat balls, combine ground beef, onion, salt, 
pepper, oats and tomato juice. Shape into small 
balls; brown in a little shortening. Add tomatoes, 
tomato paste and green pepper. Cover; cook over 
low heat about 30 minutes. 


For corn bread ring, prepare corn bread batter 
according to directions on Quaker or Aunt Je- 
mima Corn Meal package. Pour batter into well- 
greased 112 quart ring mold. Bake in hot oven 
(425°F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Invert and fill with 
meat balls and sauce. 


And here’s a thought for ANY dinner: Instead of 
peeling potatoes, serve Quaker (or Aunt Jemima) 
Grits—snow-white corn hearts—quick and easy! 
















































d in a charmed circle of sweetbreads 
, garlanded with grapes and peaches, 
uidsome thing to greet the eye of the 


BAKED HAM SLICE 
} WITH SWEETBREADS 


Weenter-cut slice of ham cut about 
k and approximately 3 pounds in 
core fat and decorate with cloves. 
broiling pan and bake in a moderate 
0° F., about | hour. Then broil 5 
yn each side or until golden brown. 
eads: Order 3 pairs of sweetbreads 
butcher. Simmer until tender in 
cover to which | tablespoon lemon 
2 teaspoons salt have been added. 
pairs and remove membranes and 
arinate in the following mixture: 14 
1 oil, 14 cup wine vinegar, | teaspoon 
ium glutamate, | teaspoon soy sauce, 
oon grated onion, 4 teaspoon pep- 
1 clove garlic, crushed. Remove and 
h one in 2 or 3 slices bacon. Fasten 
hpicks; broil along with ham, turn- 
hently, for 5 minutes or until bacon 


jally a duet of currant jelly and vine- 
Cumberland sauce adds a third voice 
sprihg’s praises—fresh mint finely 


CUMBERLAND SAUCE 


ogether | glass currant jelly, 14 cup 
and | tablespoon prepared mustard. 
ablespoons chopped fresh mint. Serve 
2 ham. 


agus is the very spearhead of spring 
its green lance shatters the stodgy 
nd menu for good and all. And new 
s. The tiny, tender globe of a new po- 
0 a winter baking potato what David 
oliath—yet see who is in possession 
eld! 


RAGUS AND NEW POTATOES 


ounds fresh asparagus will serve six 
Snap the ends off and wash well. The 
can be removed if desired. Then 
a little salted water for 12-15 min- 
skillet with a lid is best for this. Drain 
ange asparagus in the serving dish 
lots of melted butter or margarine 
or if you wish, add a tablespoon lemon 
> the butter while melting. 

Potatoes: Order the little new pota- 
ou will need three pounds for six peo- 
asb and peel a center strip 14” wide 
the middle of each potato. Then boil 
2d water to cover for 20 minutes or un- 
der. Pour over the potatoes plenty of 
butter or margarine, to which has been 
1 tablespoon chopped fresh chives. 


or the spring salad, goodness knows to 
lights of fancy you might soar! 





REJOICE IN SPRING’S BOUNTY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91 


SPRING SALAD 


Add one 5-ounce can bean sprouts, drained, 
and about 14 cup toasted slivered almonds 
to 2 quarts salad greens, when tossing with 
your favorite herb dressing. 


The June-in-January presence of straw- 
berries at all times of the year is one of the 
marvels of modern living, yet they seem to be- 
long to spring as to no other season. Crown 
jewels of our ice-cream cake, this freshest tast- 
ing of small sweet fruits conceals a medley of 
frozen flavors. 


ICE-CREAM CAKE 


This recipe, like a sonata, is performed in 
three parts. First, line the bottom and sides 
of a 9” spring-form pan with about 2 pack- 
ages ladyfingers. Split them in half, so that 
you are using only the single cake. Mix | 
quart vanilla ice cream with one 6-ounce can 
undiluted frozen orange juice. Pour this into 
mold over the bottom layer of ladyfingers. If 
ice cream becomes too soft, refreeze slightly 
before pouring. Freeze firm. 

Now comes the second movement, tradi- 
tionally the slow and sentimental one, in 
which pineapple and raspberry meet and 
mingle. Of this combination it can be said 
most truly that the whole is mystically more 
than the sum of its parts. Crush—or use an 
electric blender—two thawed 10-ounce pack- 
ages frozen raspberries, two 9-ounce cans 
crushed pineapple and | tablespoon frozen 
lemonade concentrate. Strain toremove seeds 
and freeze until partially frozen. Place in a 
chilled bowl and beat slightly. Then spoon 
over orange layer and refreeze. 

The last movement is often sprightly in 
spirit and is apt to leave the audience tap- 
ping its toes. This one is no exception. To | 
quart vanilla ice cream add | teaspoon al- 
mond flavoring, 1 teaspoon rum flavoring, 6 
maraschino cherries, chopped, and 3 table- 
spoons chopped blanched pistachio nuts. 
Pour over raspberry layer and freeze over- 
night. 

Final Frills: Remove cake from freezer 
and place in refrigerator about 2 hours before 
serving. Remove from pan, and garnish with 
spoonfuls of sweetened whipped cream, sug- 
ared fresh strawberries and fresh mint. Makes 
12 servings. 


Afterglow of an Easter feast. It is Sunday 
afternoon, and the pale spring sunshine does 
not quite warm the crystal air. There are still 
white snow shadows in the woods, and here 
and there a last lacy trace of ice at the brook’s 
edge. 

But something in the wind whispers, ‘‘I 
know a secret!’’ Count the crocuses at the 
edge of the lawn. Before night falls, there will 
be one more tenderly folded golden head 
among those present. Soon, soon the scent of 
the lilacs will be blowing across the dusk. And 
after that—fishing, anyone? END 


JESUS TOY 


By WILFRID THORLEY 


When Jesu was a little boy 
He pined one day for a new toy. 
(O little one unweaned of joy!) 


And Joseph said, ‘“‘Child, take 
this lath 

To float within thy wooden 
bath.”’ 

(What joy the little Jesu hath!) 


Whereon He took a feather cast 

From a white dove and made it 
fast. 

(The feather was both sail and 
mast.) 


And smiled upon His boat which 
stirred 

And flew up like a little bird. 

(Jesu had wished and God had 
heard.) 


Thy meanest labor done in love 

Flies up to God like a white 
dove. 

(His throne is white with wings 
above.) 


And smiles upon thy smallest joy 
Waft it heaven like Jesu’s toy. 
(Jesu was once a little boy.) 
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7K Said the Pot 
to the Kettle... Ul 


pitewoll® Be 


KETTLE: It says it’s a Presto pressure cooker. 
POT: Pressure Cooker! Meaning what? 





KETTLE: So? | can get steamed up, too. 


PRESTO: Yes, but you just spout off. By keep- 
ing my steam inside, | cook 3 times faster! 





PRESTO: Look, I'll show you! I’ve made won- 
derful Swiss Steak with lots of natural gravy, 
and I’ve done the potatoes and vegetables at 
the same time, in 15 minutes (not an hour 
and a half). 


Presto National Presto Industries, Inc., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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PRESTO: Meaning | cook without air, with the 
steam inside me. | finish cooking before you 
even get hot... 





PRESTO: As you see, my rocking, talking 
gauge tells when I’m on the job. When my 
automatic air vent is up I’m cooking. Air 
vent down... open me. 





PRESTO: My Cooking Guide handle shows how 
versatile | am! Soups, vegetables, meats... 
I do ’em all, with flavor and vitamins left in! 





PRESTO: I’m always shiny—l’m 3-ply stain- 
less steel. With heat conducting core | cook 
everything in a uniform cradle of heat. 


Why not join the 22,000,000 satisfied Presto 
users? You can choose Presto Cookers in stain- 
less steel or cast or stamped aluminum, in 
3, 4 and 6-quart sizes. Prices start at $12.95. 
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Mokers of Electric Pressure Cookers, Deep Fry Cookers, Steam and Dry Irons, and Coffee Makers. 
Presto Cookers and Canners. 
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Mrs. Eugene Black tells her philosgil 



















of entertaining to Nancy Crawford Wood 


‘| 
i 
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“ME wise husband said to me when I was twenty-one, and newly mar- 
ried, ‘If you enjoy your own entertaining, your guests usually will 
too!’ I’ve never forgotten this.’’ Susette Black, wife of the president of 
the World Bank, is one of Washington’s warmest and most charming 
hostesses, and entertains people from all over the world in her sunny 
modern house. ““I’d say we give three dinner parties a month, usually for 
eight to fourteen people—which is as many as our dining table will seat. 
Now and then we have a buffet supper for twenty or so, with self-service, 
but I firmly believe that each person should have a chair to sit in, and a 
place to put his plate—so the party goes ‘all over the house,’ so to speak. 
We set up a big buffet in the dining room, and clear off all small tables in 
the sunroom, library and drawing room CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 





HANS KNOPF 


“T try to keep a record, usually, of what I've served at 
parties. And I try to do no more than I can really enjoy 
inyself—I guess that’s my ‘philosophy of entertaining.” 


Rock Cornish game hens, one per 
person, stuffed with wild rice and 
chopped almonds, are a party favor- 
ite. Salad is passed separately— 
tomato slices, hearts of palm and 
French dressing, with chives. **With 
this meal we serve little buttered 
sandwiches, of brown and white 
bread rounds, sometimes cut into 
small half-moon or heart shapes.” 


STUART 


Tende 


Baked scal 


Garlic 


yloin-tip 


loped eggplant 


_bult 


1 MENU 


ered ral Is 


STUART 


Sometimes at smaller parties, guests help 
themselves to food and sit down at the 
dining table, which is all set up for the 
number of people invited. “I love to use 
our pink-and-gold Venetian glass, with 
pink linen place mats, and pink and green 


grapes ina glass compote in the center of 


the table. Our dining room is all in pale 
colors, so I like to use bunches of bright 
flowers on side tables around the room.” 







STUART 










“4 typical party dish at our house, and 
one that always makes a hit, is this casse- 
role of sole and mushrooms, baked with 
seedless green grapes.” A clear green- 
turtle soup (canned) is first course, with 
thin crackers lightly buttered and 
toasted in the oven. “One of the impor- 
tant things I’ve learned about party giv- 
ing,’ says Mrs. Black, “‘is not to worry 
if some small thing goes wrong at the 
last minute. One must learn to rest in the 
midst of confusion—if there is any.” 
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HANS KNOPF 
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This coftee tells you 
its fresher 


It greets you with a louder whoosh 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffee in each 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee is the only leading 
brand that’s pressure packed. And 


pressure packing preserves coffee 
freshness and flavor better than any 
vacuum can or bag. 

Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
out America than any other brand. 


Chase € Sanborn 


Fresher because it’s pressure packed 


THE 


FULL-BODIED 


Live tbe 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116 
upstairs, so that people can use those for 
their plates. Then I fill in the gaps with extra 
small tables, inexpensive ones, with bright 
green tops, that fold up like camp chairs and 
can be stored in our hall closet. Incidentally, 
each of these has room for two plates and two 
glasses, so the tables always draw people to- 
gether, and encourage conversation between 
people who don’t know each other! 

“‘When we use our dining table as a buffet, 
we leave it in the center of the room, rather 
than pushing it against the wall, so that peo- 
ple can circulate freely around it. One rule I 
have worked out for service at our big buffet 
parties is ‘Always have two of everything.’ 
For instance, in one of our favorite buffet 
menus, the tenderloin-tip casserole is divided 
in half and cooked in two separate baking 
dishes. So is the scalloped eggplant. There are 
two bowls of salad, one at each end of the 
table. This is such an easy thing to do, and 
cuts serving time in half—with no bottleneck 
of people waiting hungrily to serve themselves 
from any one dish. 

“T also love what I call the ‘servantless Sun- 
day party’—a special innovation of ours for 
old friends who drop in in the late afternoon. 
We set up the dining table with place mats and 
silver, water goblets, salt, pepper, everything 
one needs. We leave all the food in the kitchen, 
on asbestos mats on top of the stove, to keep 
hot—for instance, a big casserole of spaghetti 
in a cheese-and-tomato sauce, hot Italian 
bread. A bowl of salad is on the kitchen table, 
with a stack of dinner plates. Our dining room 
has two doors leading to the kitchen so our 
guests just file in one door, help themselves to 
the hot food from the stove, out through the 
other door, and sit down at the table. It’s all 
very casual, and lots of fun! 

““My husband thinks twelve is the perfect 
number fora ‘sit-down’ dinner party. I think 
eight or ten is ideal because then the conver- 
sation can be general, and I don’t need to 
think about which way the ‘table is turning,’ 
as I call it. It’s just a small point, but I’ve 
found that in a large group, unless the hostess 
guides the conversation, it goes all to the left 
and to the right and someone usually is left 
neglected in the middle, with no one to talk to. 

“In this same vein, I’ve found that the plac- 
ing of sofas and chairs in our living room can 
make a great deal of difference in whether 
conversation goes well or not. I always re- 
arrange the furniture slightly before a party, 
place all the chairs in groups of two or three, 
push chairs close to the sofa at each end—in 
this way, no one can be left out, and these 
slight changes seem to make talk easier. 

“T try to keep the food at our parties fairly 
simple—and it’s never rich! I think people 
really appreciate it if you don’t stuff them to 
death! At our ‘sit-down’ parties, we like to start 
with soup, and it’s usually clear soup, like 
green turtle, or a special spiced consommé. 
One of our favorite dishes is an unusual fish 
casserole—sole baked with mushrooms and 
green grapes. Senator Fulbright recently said, 
“The thing about this is that it sme//s so good.’ 
But it tastes good too! And I like green salads 
to be green—in other words, no tomatoes— 
and a French dressing made with part lemon 
juice and part vinegar, instead of all vinegar, 
delicately flavored with an herb or two—tar- 
ragon, dill or basil, or all three! If we have a 
mousse or pastry dessert, it is always served 
with fruit so that people can take just the fruit 
if they wish. 

““We like to serve one good hors d’oeuvre 
before dinner—some concoction that’s really 
delicious—and always, also, a platter of carrot 
strips, celery, radishes, tiny tomatoes and 
scallions, when in season, with a little bowl of 
salt. A favorite hors d’oeuvre is a large cheese 
ball which I make by mixing three different 
kinds of cheese smoothly together, rolling 
them into balls, and serving with crackers. An- 
other favorite of ours is a deviled-tuna spread, 
made helter-skelter style: tuna mashed up 
with mayonnaise, Worcestershire, hot pepper 

sauce, minced raw onion, a little catchup; no 
set amounts of anything—TI just taste as I go. 
This spread is also good on toast squares, with 
grated Parmesan on top, popped under the 
broiler. This is more trouble, but it’s worth it 
now and then. Another favorite canapé is sim- 
ple, and low in calories. Take a beautiful whole 




























































LADIES' HOME Joup 


cauliflower, and blanch it for a minute or 
in boiling water. Then marinate it imm 
ately in French dressing, chill, and ¢ 
broken up into bite-size fragments.” __ 

Here are recipes for three of Mrs, Bla 
favorite party menus: 


] 
| 

CHEESE-BALL HORS D’OEUVRE 
Into a mixing bowl put two 8-ounce pg 
ages soft Cheddar cheese, two 8-ounce pg ) 
ages American cheese, 2 small (3-ouy/ 
packages cream cheese. Work this y\} 
smooth, with no lumps. Add 2 tablespo 
Worcestershire sauce, | teaspoon hot pep 
sauce, | large clove garlic, crushed. Pl, 
refrigerator until firm enough to m: 
large ball. After forming the ball, roll i 
mixture of half chili powder and half paprg 
about | teaspoon of each. Completely 
ball with this mixture, then wrap in 
paper and store in refrigerator. When) 
to use, serve on a large platter and sur 
with crackers. 


FILLET OF SOLE, 
WITH GRAPES AND MUSHROOW 


Poach 2 pounds fillet of sole or flounder iy 
ter to which celery tops, parsley, thyme, } 
leaf, lemon juice and salt have been add 
Sauté 34 cup chopped onion and 1% pou 
sliced mushrooms until golden brown 
tablespoons butter. Prepare a medium cre 
sauce, using 4 tablespoons butter, 4 tal 
spoons flour, 34 cup chicken broth and 
cup heavy cream. Season with 14 teag 
salt, 14 teaspoon tarragon, a dash of pepp 
and a pinch each of thyme and marjora 
Layer the fish, onions, mushrooms an 
cup green grapes in a 2-quart casserole. | 
cream sauce over all. Sprinkle the top of 
serole with 114 cups buttered soft | 
crumbs. Bake in a moderately slow ¢ 
325° F., for 14 hour. Makes 4 to 6 sery 


GREEN BEANS MARINATED 
IN FRENCH DRESSING 


String and cut lengthwise—“ French sty! 
2 pounds green beans and drop them in 
cups boiling water. Simmer, uncovered, al 
20 minutes, or until tender. Do not overe 
Drain the beans, allow them to cool, se 
with salt and pepper. Pour over them 
cups French dressing. Toss beans in 
dressing, and place in the refrigerator fe 
hour or so, till thoroughly chilled. 
and serve in crisp lettuce cups. Frozen g 
beans may also be used; cook 3 package: 
cording to the directions, follow the s 
procedure for marinating. Six servings. 


TENDERLOIN-TIP CASSEROLE 


Cut into 1’-thick cubes 3 pounds ten 
loin tips or sirloin of beef. Flour ligh 
seasoned flour and brown quickly in 2 
spoons butter or margarine. Then trar 
the meat to a large baking dish. Drain 
fat and re-add 1 tablespoon. Add 1 
chopped onion and cook until tender. 
add 2 cloves garlic, crushed, 1 teaspoons 
and | pound mushrooms which have h 
wiped with a damp cloth and sliced. Co 
only until mushrooms are tender. Add | 
cup tomato purée and pour over meat. i 
dish can be held at this point. Heat the e@ 
serole, covered, in a moderately hot ove 
375° F., for 14 hour. Then heat 1 cup heay 
cream with 14 teaspoon hot pepper sauce i 
tablespoon Worcestershire sauce and 1 e 
spoon salt until simmering but not boilin 
Fold in 1 cup commercial sour cream a 
pour over hot meat. Stir well and replace 
oven for 5 minutes—no longer, as the so 
cream will curdle. Makes 6 servings. 


SCALLOPED EGGPLANT 
Pare 2 large eggplants and cut into 14”-thic 
slices. Dip each slice in an egg which has bee 
beaten up with 2 tablespoons milk, and the 
dust each slice lightly with flour. Sauté th 
eggplant slices in 3 tablespoons butter | 
margarine till golden brown, and drain th 
slices on paper towels. Add more butter, 
necessary, when sautéing the slices. Coy 
the bottom of a casserole with a layer of eg 
plant slices, then add 2 tablespoons fine 
minced onion, 2 tablespoons buttered di 
bread crumbs, 14 teaspoon salt, a few grail 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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jresh idea for breakfast! 


® Lots of folks love the cool cream- 

. iness of Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese on breakfast toast... or rolls 
or muffins... with or without jam. 
Its fresh flavor perks up a sleepy 
appetite. And this famous cream cheese 
is so wholesome... supplies vitamin 
A and other fine dairy food values. 


Sunday Special 


Soften half of an 8-0z. pkg. of famous 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
with a small amount of milk and whip 
it up light and fluffy. Spread it on 
warm pancakes; then roll them up. 
Serve with strawberry preserves. The 
rich goodness of fresh-tasting Phila- 
delphia Brand Cream Cheese melts 
into the hot pancakes for a mighty 
good treat. Try them soon! 






KRAFT TV THEATRE—Wed. nights NBC—TV’s most famous dramatic series 





. 


| ..ethis fresh cream cheese on toast 





Try it for a change tomorrow morn- 
ing. Just be sure to get genuine 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese... 
marked with the famous red Kraft K. 
The cream cheese that tastes richer, 










fresher, better than all the rest... with 






the special goodness nobody has ever 






been able to copy. Made only by Kraft. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 
cayenne pepper. 14 teaspoon chopped pars- 
ley. Repeat the layers in the casserole till the 
eggplant slices are used up. Cover with 14 
cup buttered bread crumbs, onion and sea- 
sonings. Bake in a low, 300° F., oven | hour. 
Six servings. 


BAVARIAN-CREAM MOLD 
WITH STRAWBERRIES 
Soak 2 tablespoons unflayored gelatin in 4 
cup cold water. Scald 24% cups milk, and 
add %4 cup sugar and 14 teaspoon salt. Stir 
the gelatin into this mixture until dissolved. 
Chill it. 

As it begins to thicken, flavor it with 114 
teaspoons vanilla. Beat on mixer or with 
a rotary beater till fluffy, then fold in 8 
macaroons, crumbled, and 1 cup heavy 
cream, whipped till stuff. Place in a 6-cup ring 
mold and chill. Serve with fresh or frozen 
strawberries in the center and around the 
sides. Six servings. 


LAUVIES HOME 




















HOT SPICED CONSOMMm 
Combine three 1014-ounce cans e 
consommé, 4 tablespoons chili aaa 
spoon Worcestershire sauce and a_ 
hot pepper sauce. Heat and strain, 
for six servings. 


ROCK CORNISH GAME HENS 
WILD-RICE-AND-ALMOND ST 
Wash and cook | cup wild rice aeec 
package directions. Drain. Sauté 
chopped onion in 3 tablespoons 
margarine. Mix with rice; add 4% euy 
almonds, chopped. Season with X% t 
salt, 14 teaspoon marjoram and 4% 
thyme. Makes about 314 cups—en 
stuff 6 game hens. Wash and preps 
game hens for roasting. Sprinkle 
lightly with salt. Stuff and truss the 
half slices of bacon over each bird, 
covered for | to 11% hours or 
basting now and then with melted 
margarine added to the pan drippir 


D-R-A-N-O? Drano! Heavens to Betsy! 
He’s right! Today is Drano day! 


Drano spells plenty of trouble for the dangerous sewer germs that lurk in every drain, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85 
Those horrid germs breed in muck that liquid disinfectants can’t budge. But Drano’s 





churning, boiling action dissolves the muck, keeps 
drains germ-free and free-running. 


Make one day a week Drano day. Put Drano in 


every drain for about a penny a drain. Makes septic 
tanks work even better. Get Drano at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, Also available in Canada. 


Everybodys 
crazy about DAZY 


New DAZY Spray Air Freshener 
banishes household odors instantly. 
Makes home air fresh as a daisy! 
Costs only 49c with reuseable 
sprayer at your grocery, drug or 


hardware store. Made bythe makers 


of Drano and Windex. 


“So I said to her, ‘As master of this house, I demand 
you clean the windows with Windex Spray!” 


Ah well, at least he’ll finish the job quickly and easily with 
Windex Spray. Grand Windex Spray gets windows, mir- 
rors, any glass surface sparkling clean . . . in half the 
time—and it’s fun. Swish... spray iton. Whish.. .. wipe 
it off! Glass stays clean longer, too. Windex Spray leaves 
no waxy dust-collecting film . . . no streaks! 

Thrifty too, is Windex Spray. The handy 6-oz. size is 
plenty economical! And the big 20-oz. refill size is even 
more so! You'll find both at any grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store here or in Canada. ; 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 











have a dead starfish,” she said solemnly. “It’s 
for you, Mrs. Campbell.” 

“Thank you,” said Mollie, without moving. 
“It’s exactly what I need.” 

Gay came a step closer. “Mrs. Campbell, 
do starfishes think ?” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Mollie. “Some of their 
thoughts would astonish you.” 

“Oh,” said Gay. 

“Come on!” David-shouted. 

“Mrs. Campbell * Gay said. 

“You'd better scamper along.’’ Mollie’s 
voice was even. 

Gay turned slowly away. 

“That child > Candy hesitated. “It 
must have been an awful shock—her parents 
being killed like that. She—she seems so—so 
lost.” 

““She has the Locksleys,”’ said Mollie. ““Her 
great-aunt and uncle, after all.” 

Candy sighed. “But they never had any 
children. They don’t really want her.” 

“Look,” Mollie said abruptly. “Do you 
want to put Sir Charles Pinwheel in my room?” 

““No, my pet—of course 
not. The little blue room— 
oh, that reminds me ——” 
Candy broke off, laughing 
a little. “Really, what a 
flap I seem to be in! I sup- 
pose it’s just because this 
Pinhorn creature is an un- 
known quantity—and so 
important to Bill. And, of 
course, the well.” 

“The well?” 

“Well, I mean water,” Candy explained 
lucidly. 

“You know the British never ‘touch the 
stuff—except, of course, for all those baths, 
and he can swim in the cove. Anyway, I 
thought you said Frank’s brother, Gabe, 
would have the new well all hooked up by 
Saturday?” 

“But suppose he doesn’t? There’s hardly 
any water left in the old one—and Emma gets 
so worked up 

Mollie jumped to her feet. ““Emma will be 
so worked up at the thought of cooking for a 
member of the peerage that she'll probably 
serve breakfast in a tiara. Come on—let’s 











| break it to her.” 


Mollie, as it turned out, was quite right. 


| Emma Locksley’s plain New England face 


automatically stiffened into resignation: but 
her pale blue eyes sparkled in spite of her- 


| self. 


“Sir Charles will arrive Saturday morning,” 


Candy said; and added with a little secret skip 
| of the heart, ““With Mr. Bill.” 


**He’s an elderly feller, I spose ?”” Emma in- 
quired in a martyred tone. ““This—er—Sir?” 

Candy assured her hastily that this was so. 

*“*Prob’ly got a weak stummick,** Emma ob- 
served bleakly. 

“The British never have weak stomachs,” 
Candy said firmly. *“They’re all brought up on 
boiled mutton and something called bubble- 


| and-squeak.” 


XXKXKKKK MK sharply, “you run 


Don’t tell your troubles to 
others. Most of them don’t 
care a hang, and the rest 
are darned glad of it. 


NANTUCKET PHILOSOPHER 


x xX: xX Mrs. Campbell, 


“Tf you drink tea from birth,” Moll 
“your stomach is copper-lined b: 
you're forty.” 

“How many for lunch Sunday? 
asked ominously. 

Candy looked at her list. “Well 
about six.” 

“That means ten, with you,” said 
a voice of iron, “not including them 

“David and Gay can picnic on the 
in the barn m 

“Or down the well,” Mollie § 
“Anyway, out of sight.” 

“Mrs. Campbell?” Mollie j 
looked over her shoulder. A smal 
face under a dark bang peered at het 
the screen door. “You know someth 

“Yes,” said Mollie. 

“Ginger had twelve puppies,” § 
“But Uncle Frank wouldn’t let me 
extra ones.” 

“Extra?” said Mollie. “‘Oh, yes.” 

“He drowned them.” Gay’s black 
fathomless. *"Mrs. Campbell—do puj 

to heaven?” 














































“Now, Gay,” salt 


“Of course the 
Candy was matter. 
“To a dog heaven. 

“T named thema 
Gay in a small voi 
they'd maybe sort 
like they belong to 





think - 

Mollie turned abruptly. 

“David’s waiting for you, Gay,” 
said gently. “Run along now.” Gay 
away. 

Mollie stood up quickly and left thek 

“Mrs. Stewart,” said Emma, “‘if thé 
upsets Miss Mollie—after all she’ 
through—I°d—me and Frank, we’d — 

“Gay has been through a lot too.” 
hesitated. “‘What—what are you going 
with her, Emma?” 

Emma's lips set in a thin, obstina 
“Come September, we're sending her 
Gabe’s folks. It’s nearer school—and 
had her all summer.” 

“Gabe’s wife doesn’t specially wan 
Candy began. 

“T don’t care what Gabe’s wife ¢ 
want. That child is too much for me. 4 
asking questions, tiptoeing around wi 
face on her—gives me the creeps.” 

“She’s wonderful with animals,” 
said. ““And she 

“Speaking of animals,” Emma said, 
better get the lobsters tomorrow before 
and-Bait Locksley sells all he’s got fa 
summer folks.” 





On Saturday, the little house on Pé 
Point shone as brightly as the day itself. 
had put flowers everywhere; the blue 
wore a welcoming air; and in the k 
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Here at the Abraham Lincoln Home in 
Springfield, Illinois, Mary Todd Lincoln 





made her delicious Yellow Cake. 
“Election Cake”’ she called it, and 
served it in celebration of Abe’s 
victories at the polls, 





Imagine! You Can Make Yellow Cake 


ms cr. = 


a 


Photographed in the original kitchen of the Abraham Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. 


/vow~- Dromedary Yellow Cake Mix 


Inspired by a Favorite Recipe of 


) Abraham Lincolns Wife 


_ EMG 








irom A Treasured Historic Recipe ! 


e hoppy history at your table, tonight, with this 
ricake—Dromedary Yellow Cake! You'll serve 
thhe utmost pride—for it was inspired by a 
‘iteecipe of Mary Todd Lincoln that delighted 
ixtenth president. 


us Yellow Cake is extraordinary. It’s higher, 
erluffier and buttery gold in color. Each lus- 





be 


cious bite fairly bursts with rich, old-fashioned flavor. 


Many wonderful surprises await you in every pack- 
age of Dromedary Yellow Cake Mix. You find 2-in-1 
packs—two glassine envelopes of mix—so you can 
bake a single layer or use both to make a big two-layer 
treat. Next you find free pan liners of specially treated 
paper to prevent sticking! Then you find Dromedary 





Yellow Cake Mix is pre-creamed—gives you a perfect 
cake with 150 fewer mixing strokes, far less work! 

Imagine! In less time than it took you to read this 
you can make your family a home-baked Yellow Cake 
from a treasured historic recipe—with Dromedary 
Yellow Cake Mix. Exclusive Glittering Gold Foi 
keeps it mixing-bowl fresh! 









2-in-1 packs FP 
that let you Pa 
bake all = 
or half! =< 
- YELLOW CAKE mix 8 
FREE Pan Liners aaa | 
mean no ar Tic 
sticking! Pan eer 
stays clean! Bera 








Dromedary received the rights to this recipe in return for its contributions to Friends of the Lincoln Shrines, Inc., member organization of the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
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LANNY ILS rUMeo 





It’s a real flavor creation with — full-flavored, 


PEAS PARISIENNE 


1 can (1 Ib. 1 oz.) 3 or 4 slices onion (Ye inch 
DEL MONTE Carty Garden thick) separated into rings 
Brand Peas or chopped 

1 

2 tablespoons butter, Ya teaspoon salt 
Margarine or 2 cups coarsely cut romaine 
bacon fat or lettuce 


Drain Det Monte €arly Garden Peas. Add them to 
melted butter in skillet. Add onion rings and salt. 





Lay romaine or lettuce on top, cover and heat slowly 
over low heat just 5 minutes. Toss lightly and serve 
at once. Makes 4 servings. (Both onions and let- 
tuce will be quite crisp. If you prefer them cooked 


more, heat an additional 5 minutes.) 


natural-tasting Det Monte arly Garden Peas. You'll find then 
such a happy blend of the tastiest, tenderest peas 
selected from the favored middle sizes where flavors range fr¢ 


sweet to rich. DEL MONTE Cazby Garden Peas give you the 
kind of flavor mixture Nature intended you to have, at 


its tender garden best. Aren’t you tempted? 


@ 


The brand you know puts flavor first 


. 
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and Gabe’s wife, Lillian, were rushing 
yu ike a pair of starved hens. 

Nc, at four in the afternoon, Candy, 
-and David—startlingly if reluctantly 
» waited in the Amelia S. We’re going to 
y\ill, to meet Bill, to meet Bill! Candy 
herself. in a soundless, ecstatic voice. 
ame down the dock; immediately be- 
_ Gay padded on silent bare feet. 
tood motionless on the dock as Frank 
into the boat; in her eyes was a 
wn. 

dn’t Gay come too?’’ Candy asked. 
room,” said Frank, starting the engine. 









































later. All ready to hook up to the 
hough.” 

diy thought of the thin trickle of water 
qe bathroom taps. “Couldn’t Gabe do 
= we’re gone?” she asked anxiously. 
huldn’t trust Gabe with a can opener,” 
ank with finality. 

pulled away from the dock. Mollie 
} to Candy with an expectant grin. “I 
tr what Sir Charles Shoehorn will look 


ppreciation of this wit, David promptly 
the stern seat; Candy scarcely no- 
ill would be circling over the airport 
yn twenty minutes, or thirty, he would 
e, in the Amelia S. Sir Charles Pin- 
who was he? What did it matter what 
ked like? It wasn’t Sir Charles who 
mig home. It was Bill... . 

as not until after 
that evening 
andy really saw 
arles Pinhorn 
for the first 
(‘They were sitting 
e brick terrace 


ig sky was a 
i'r, translucent 
4blue. Candy tore 
yes away from 
familiar face, 
but obviously 
feand there; 
at of her, was Sir 
2s, chatting with Mollie, who was look- 
most enchanting in a red-and-white 
d cotton dress. 

dy saw a solidly built man with wide 
ders, clipped iron-gray hair, brilliant 
eyes, and the strong arched nose of a 
senator. As she stared at him, he 
d unexpectedly toward her, and a gleam 
endly amusement sprang up in his dark 
‘Candy felt herself turning pink. 

e been so busy talking to Bill ——”’ she 
impulsively. 

Charles’ quick smile was charming. “I 
, Mrs. Stewart. I—er—have a rather 
ive wife myself.” 

Observed that Lady Sybil was a re- 
ed beauty. Sir Charles examined the tip 
cigarette. “‘Not at all bad-looking,” he 
ted apologetically. 

yllie gave a small, impudent giggle. “The 
ional British,’ she murmured, and Sir 
les laughed. 


small figures materialized in the deep- 
twilight. David padded across the terrace 
slimbed upon Bill. The other small figure 
1 irresolute on one bare foot, the other 
ped round her ankle. 

ir Charles,’ said Candy, “this is Gay 
sley.” 

fow do you do?” said Sir Charles gravely. 
‘looked at each other: the small girl with 
atchful, unreadable gaze; and Sir Charles, 
lack eyes equally steady. He put out one 
5 Slowly Gay came toward him. 

ollie reached up and with a swift economy 
Otion retied the straggling red ribbon on 
$ pony tail. Gay stood very still. 

{ow old are you?” Sir Charles inquired. 
“ight,” said Gay gravely. 

Nearly nine,’ Mollie said, and then, more 
ly, “Look at that gigantic mosquito!” She 
ed her forearm enthusiastically. 

ike to sit here?’’ Sir Charles inquired cas- 
. Gay threw a glance from Sir Charles to 
lie, and nodded once, solemnly. 


5 coughs he shouted, “Had to leave the 


H-H-H-H- HH 


What seems to grow fairer to me as 
life goes by is the love and grace and 
tenderness of it; not its wit and 
cleverness and grandeur of knowl- 
edge, grand as knowledge is, but 
just the laughter of little children and 
the friendship of friends and the cozy 
talk by the fireside and the sight of 
flowers and the sound of music. 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN 
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David said, ““Daddy, we got something to 
ask you.” 
| “Here we go,” murmured Mollie. “Are cats 
well adjusted? Do oysters read?” 

“Daddy, when you boil a lobster, does it 
realize ? Gay wants to know.” 

“Certainly not,” said Bill promptly. ‘‘Lob- 
sters are very stupid.” 


Gay slipped from Sir Charles’ side. ‘‘Mrs. 
Campbell?” she said softly. 

““Yes?”? Mollie’s voice was cool and per- 
fectly pleasant. 

“Do fishes have families of their own?” 

“I believe so,” Mollie replied. 

“Mrs. Campbell?” 

NEES 

“Do you know whether worms go to the 
bathroom?” 

There was a moment of silence. Then Mollie 
said,,-Yes.7 

“Well, how?’ asked Gay politely. 

Sir Charles put down his coffee cup. “It’s a 
very complicated arrangement,” he said. “‘In- 
teresting but elaborate. Tomorrow Ill draw 
you a picture of it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Charles,” said Gay. 

“Time for bed,’ Candy announced. ‘For 
both of you. Off you go.”’ She rose and began 
to gather up the coffee cups. “Let’s move in- 
side, shall we? The mosquitoes are beginning.” 


“This Gay,” Bill said, throwing things out 
of his suitcase, ‘‘isn’t she a rather sad child?” 

“Only when she’s near Mollie,’’ Candy said, 
hugging the blankets 
round her knees. “‘It’s 
queer—two weeks ago 
they were inseparable. 
Why, it was Mollie 
who suggested that 
Gay stay in the house 
with us, sO we put a 
bed inthe sewing room 
and she’s slept there 
ever since. Everything 
was going likea dream. 
And then, all of a 
sudden—well, Mollie 
just wasn’t there any 
more. It’s—it’s almost 
as though she were 
afraid . . . | can’t describe it. But the child 
is aS merry as a grig with David—he adores 
her. He adores Sir Charles too. Oh, Bill, isn’t 
he a nice man?” 

Bill said something through his toothbrush 
which sounded like “good guy.’ Presently he 
appeared in the bathroom door. ‘‘Easy to 
work with. I never saw such a mind in my life; 
he’s ahead of you all the time. Seems to know 
what people are thinking about.” 

Candy considered this; she nodded slowly. 
“That thing they call woman’s intuition— 
though why ‘woman’s’? Just as many men 
have it.” 

“Only most men are afraid to use it. He 
isn’t.” 

““He’s so un-English,’”” Candy mused. 

Bill said with some force, ‘“‘Now, darling, 
that’s as silly a thing to say as ‘woman’s’ intui- 
tion. You’re just thinking of the cartoon Eng- 
lishman—all frozen and popeyed and word- 
less. Look at Churchill—or Alec Guinness,” 
Bill urged. ‘‘Or Sir Laurence Olivier.” 

“But they’re actors.” 

‘“‘Listen—the British are all hams at heart. 
Ever since Shakespeare. Ever since Chaucer.” 

Candy laughed. “‘Ever since Boadicea, prob- 
ably. Painting herself bright blue and rushing 
around in a chariot, showing off to the 
Romans.” 

‘“*However,”’ said Bill, ‘‘I did not come home 
to discuss English history.” 

“Darling!”’ said Candy. 

Bill was home again. 


A diagonal band of sunlight lay across Sir 
Charles’ door. Candy tapped and it was 
opened a crack. “‘I’m so sorry,” she said, “‘but 
the well has run dry. Frank was supposed to 
connect up the new one last night, but I 
guess ——- Would you like to swim in the 
cove? I’m just going down myself.” 

“Right-o. Be with you in half a moment,” 
said Sir Charles’ voice. 

He joined her on the dock five minutes 
later, grinning like a small boy. ‘‘Marvelous 


morning,” he said, in a tone that gave Candy 
all the credit for it. ““Where’s that husband of 
yours?” 

She smiled at him. “I hadn’t the heart to 
wake him—or Mollie either.” 

Later they sat in the sun on the terrace and 
Emma brought them coffee. 

““Marvelous,” said Sir Charles again. ““What 
a wonderful spot this is. And what a charming 
girl—that Mrs. Campbell.” He drank coffee 
thoughtfully. “Is she—I say, this is awful 
cheek of me; do forgive me—but is she 
quite ... happy?” 

Candy looked at him. “‘No,” she said qui- 
etly. “She isn’t. But she will be again, I think. 
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I hope. It—it isn’t because of her husband. 
They’re devoted to each other but she is un- 
happy now.” 

“Good,” said Sir Charles, as though he 
meant it. He lit a cigarette and said with a wry 
smile, “Silly thing to say, but she and that 
little girl, that Gay—you know, they’re oddly 
alike.” 

Candy said, ““Yes—lI suppose they are,” and 
felt a little startled to realize that it was true. 
She looked at Sir Charles for a long moment. 
Impulsively she went on: ‘“‘Mollie has had a 
bad time. She lost her baby—they wanted one 
for an awfully long time—and now she can’t 
have any more.” 


FAST-COOKING RICE RECIPES 


THE BEST RICE READY TO EAT AS FAST AS ANY! 









tc, 
on 


ee B that you must use the best natural rice 
for best rice dishes. From Sardi’s 
— world-renowned kitchens, 
ui here are fast-cooking recipes: 






CHICKEN RICE SARDI 
2 cups cooked rice—RIVER BRAND 
medium or CAROLINA extra long 
grain rice (fast-cooking instructions 
on package). 
1 4-oz. can sliced Salt and pepper 
mushrooms, 1 3-lb. frying 


drained chicken 
1 medium onion, Seasoned flour 
sliced 14 cup shortening 


14 cup butter 2 cups cooked 
% teaspoon savory peas 


Sauté mushrooms and onion in 14 cup 
butter until onion is tender. Add savory 
and rice, stir gently to mix well. Season 
with salt, pepper. Keep hot. Disjoint 
chicken, roll pieces in seasoned flour. 
Sauté in shortening until tender and 
delicately browned on both sides. Ar- 
range rice on serving plate, peas in 
center, chicken around edge. Serves 6. 






RIVER 
BRAND 
Popular 
low-cost 
medium 





grain rice. 


At SARDI’S Famous Restaurant, 
Vincent Sardi, Jr. and the great chefs tell you 
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BEEF ’N RICE SUPREME 
3 cups cooked rice—RIVER BRAND 
medium grain or CAROLINA extra 
long grain rice (fast cooking instruc- 
tions on package). 

1 lb. ground beef 2 cups tomato 

¥% cup dry bread sauce 





crumbs 1 tablespoon 
14 cup minced sugar 
onion 1 teaspoon Wor- 
1 egg, beaten cestershire 
14 cup shortening sauce 
Salt, pepper 14 cup grated Par- 


mesan style 
cheese 


Combine beef, bread crumbs, onion, 
salt, pepper and egg. Mix well. Form 
into tiny balls. Sauté in shortening, 
turning to brown all sides. Combine 
tomato sauce, sugar, Worcestershire 
sauce, salt and pepper; add to meat 
balls; heat. Combine rice and cheese. 
Mound rice on serving plate; place 
meat balls and sauce around edge. 
Garnish with parsley. Serves 6. 


Ready to eat as fast as any— you're sure of 
fluffy, snowy-white, delicious natural flavor rice 
in minutes with RivER BRAND or CAROLINA 
BRAND rice. Economical, too—up to 3 times as 
many servings per package as artificially proc- 
essed rice. Fast-cooking instructions and 
recipes on every package. 


CAROLINA 

BRAND 
King Size 
extra long 
grain rice, 


© 1956 RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC, 


RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. * Houston, Texas * Memphis, Tenn. * El Campo, Texas * Eunice, La. * Jonesboro, Ark. 
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QUT BAKERS NEW ANGEL FLAKE! 


Heavenly, tender. thin flakes 
that just melt in your mouth! 


* FLAKES FOR MORE TENDERNESS! 


~~ FLAKES FoR EASIER EATING AND CuTTING! 


A fi 


* FLAKES FOR MORE FLAVOR! 


ne 


3% FLAKES FoR THE FLUFFIEST, 







WHITEST BUNNY CAKE YOU CAN MAKE! 


product of General Foods 


““H’m,” said Sir Charles. There was a long 
pause. Sir Charles finished his cigarette. The 
conversation appeared to have ended. With a 
faint sense of disappointment, Candy said: 

*“‘T wonder where the children are.” 

“In the barn,’’ Sir Charles answered 
promptly. ‘“‘Making a space ship.” 

Candy laughed. “How on earth do you 
know?” 


Hi. black eyes sparkled. “‘My room is on 
that side. I almost joined them. I have a cou- 
ple of ideas myself, on getting to Mars. Here 
they come.” 

David and Gay were galloping across the 
grass. David continued to gallop, making 
mysterious grinding noises; Gay went briskly 
to Sir Charles and leaned against his knee. 

“Hello,” she said, with a smile that lit her 
whole small face. With a shock, Candy real- 
ized that Gay was neither plain nor merely 
pretty: she was lovely. Sir Charles put his arm 
around her. 

“Did’you get there?” 

“To Mars?” Gay asked. “Oh, yes—but we 
ran out of ockygen. So we had to come back. 
Where’s Mrs. Campbell?” 

“Asleep.” 

“Oh. Mr. Charles? Did St. Francis of Assisi 
have an allowance?” 

Sir Charles considered the question. ““No. 
He was very poor. He had nothing at all. 
Why?” 

Gay looked at David, charging down the 
dock, still grinding. “Boys have an allowance 
usually, don’t they? I guess they need it more.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Sir Charles was ju- 
dicial. “I think women need small creature 
comforts too. Hats. Er—tobacco. . . . What 
do you need?” 

‘A rabbit,” said Gay matter-of-factly. “But 
it costs a dollar.” 

““Most women,” Sir Charles observed, 
‘would prefer mink. However, I suppose you 
know your own mind. I can arrange to let you 
have a dollar.” 1 

Gay’s gasp was audible. ““You can? A dol- 
lar, Mr. Charles?” 

“T think so,” he nodded. ““May I ask why 
you want the rabbit?” 

“Because Uncle Frank drowned the pup- 
pies,’ said Gay simply. Then her eyes dark- 
ened; she drew a little away. “But I’m—I 
don’t think—Aunt Emma said I could if I 
saved up, but I—I’m afraid she won’t—she’ll 
think I—I hinted.” 

“Il arrange it with Aunt Emma,” said Sir 
Charles. 

Gay leaned on his knee again. “I didn’t 
mean to hint,’ she told him earnestly. 

“You did not hint,” said Sir Charles. 

Gay drew a deep sigh. “When will Mrs. 
Campbell get up?” 

“Pretty soon,’ Candy assured her. And 
then—‘“‘Yes, Frank?” 

Frank Locksley stood on the terrace, his 
rocky Maine face more granitelike than usual. 
“Got a mite of trouble. Can’t use the well.” 

Candy stared at him. “The new well? Oh, 
Frank—why not?” 

“Filled with boulders.” 

“You mean it caved in?” 

Frank shook his head and ran a horny 
hand through his hair. “‘“Somebody put ’em 
there. Big ones. Can’t lift °em out.” 

“Frank! ... But how? Why?” 

Frank looked bitterly angry for a moment. 
“Didn’t think we had an enemy in the world. 
Neither me nor Emma nor even Gabe. Good- 
for-nothing, but folks like him. Always have.” 

““Could—could it be us?” Candy asked 
painfully. 

Frank looked uncomfortable. “Mr. Bill’s 
folks been here for generations. Nobody’d do 
a thing like that to a Stewart. Nor his wife.” 
He glanced at Sir Charles and jerked his head 
in a queer little ducking motion. “‘Nor any of 
their guests. No saying who did it. But it’s 
done. Take a couple of men, maybe three ——”’ 

“But it’s Sunday!’? Candy said. She was 
standing. “And people coming for lunch—oh, 
Frank, what will Emma say?” 

*“‘She’s sayin’ it now,” said Frank. 

“Tl have to wake Bill. The Newtons have 
an artesian well. Maybe ——” 

“I’m goin’ over to Gabe’s place and see if I 
kin get two-three fellows—maybe a crowbar. 
If we start right off ——”’ 









































LADIES HOME Jo 


“Oh, please do, Frank!’’ Candy tu 
Sir Charles. “I’m so sorry—what an ex, 
of hospitality, progress and American 
how!” 

“If Bill will drive, I'll go along with 
er—kettles and buckets and so forth,’ 
Sir Charles placidly. “‘Possibly David an 
will help us.”” He looked down at Gay. “T 
dress. Will you and David be ready in, 
quarter of an hour?” 

But Gay simply looked back at hi 
smiling. Slowly she edged off the terrace 
suddenly, like a very young deer, she 
and bolted, her little thin legs as brittl 
brown as a fawn’s. Sir Charles looked 
her, one corner of his mouth lifted in a 
ment. 

“Extraordinary child,’ he observed. 
feels rather . . . drawn to her, as it were 

“T wish Emma and Frank did,’ Cand 
distractedly. *‘Or,’’ she added, over her s 
der, “that I felt drawn to Emma—a 
moment.” 

Sir Charles smiled. ‘You'll manage E 
he said, and in his voice was such calm 
dence that Candy walked into the ki 
with a warm sense of reassurance. 

It was evident at once that she would 
it. Lillian’s large, normally empty face 
bewildered, lost. Emma’s expression was 
ply outraged. 

“Fine thing,” she announced grimly, “ 
teen people to lunch and no ——” 

“Ten,” said Candy. ‘““We’ll have plen' 
water within an hour.” 

“Cold. How’m I to do anything 
cold ——” 

“You can heat it on the stove,” said 
“Now, Lillian, you start setting the tab 
the terrace. Use the yellow plastic mats.’ 

“Coffee,” said Emma, in a voice of 
“And all them dishes afterwards. And th 
tuce to wash.” 

“You don’t have to wash the lettuce i 
water,” Candy said, and swept out o 
kitchen. Behind her, she heard Emma’s y 

“Fourteen people to lunch and how 
expected to ——” 

“Ten,” said Candy under her breath. 

The next two hours were kaleidoscopic. 
and Sir Charles drove off to the Newtons’ 
station wagon clattering with assorted 
tainers. The two children had vanished; 
body had time or inclination to look for 
Lillian plowed heavily from kitchen to te: 
and back again, her route punctuat 
Emma’s shrill, prophetic tones. From be 
the barn, men’s voices rose, taut and 
with temper. 

Mollie, dazed with sleep, appeared 
inquired mildly whether the Russians 
landed. “‘It sounds like total war,’ she 
served. ‘““What are you doing with that st 
making a bomb?” 

Candy looked down at her handful of cl 
ing supplies. ““I am doing the bathrooms. 
if you had the most rudimentary sen 
friendship, responsibility or decent hu 
ity te | 

““Why waste water?’ Mollie said. ““We1 
want to drown ourselves later and the coy 
so cold.” | 

‘And the Pallisers have never been in 
house before,” Candy moaned. | 

“Don’t worry, darling. They’ll pros 
never want to come again,”’ Mollie comfo 
her. 

‘Half an hour before lunchtime, Bill and 
Charles came back, burdened with pitcl 
and pails, laughing lightheartedly. Ca 
thought, Men! and gave up trying to wash 
face in a tooth mug. 





Wes minutes before the first guests were 
to arrive, Lillian burst into tears in a ¢ 
towel. Emma slapped down a platter wl 
fell neatly into two pieces. Candy stop 
patting Lillian’s pillowy shoulder, and ¥ 
to get the blue Canton platter. On the way, 
caught a glimpse of Mollie, delectable 
starched white piqué, chatting animatedly 
the terrace with Sir Charles, equally chi 
British tweeds and a tie that could never 
mistaken for anything but Old School 
cloud of tan dust heralded the arrival of 
first car. And at the kitchen door, Fr 
Locksley appeared, his bony face grimy 
triumphant. 
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her fixed,”’ he said. 
‘Bhk! You've got the rocks out?” 
ye,” said Frank. “Couldn't. Run a two- 
+ be through the woods from Newtons’ 
sling. Connected her up. She'll do till 
ow. Plenty of water.” 
a/y sat down on a kitchen chair. 
-/< added, “Run the pipe on top o’ the 
acourse. No time to dig a trench.” 
+ bust,” said Emma. 
should it bust?’ shouted Frank. 


”° 


Cl} 





aA em 


y 


do you know about 
\ ere’s the ice?”’ Bill demanded from the 


<.oor. 
\ t no ice,” Emma said, with deepest 





tion. “Ain’t had time to freeze. This . 


llanday sauce is fixin’ to curdle.” 

y said, “Beat it with an egg beater— 
rank, will you please go and show the 
« where to park their car? Come along, 
ii), we'll have to do without ice.” 





“luncheon guests departed at half past 
1 andy, at the edge of the driveway, 
i the last car diminish and disappear; 
ted to Bill with a sigh of relief. ““Well— 
1a success, wasn’t it?” 

i) queezed her shoulders. “You're a won- 
guostess, my sweet.’ 

aly shook her head. “‘Give the credit to 
“irles—and the lobsters.” 

i grinned. “Did you see Mrs. Palliser? 
he tasted those lobsters, she wanted to 
oF a home with her.” 

§ wanited to take Sir Charles home with 
And I thought Mr. Palliser showed 
3 including Mollie in this portal-to- 
[ plan.” 
2 at pipeline of Frank’s was sheer genius.” 
pled his black hair. “Although what 
z0ing to do about those rocks —— If 
could get my hands on the mean devil 
vd nl? 


It was several hours later and the twilight 
was a cool blue mist over the water when 
Candy came to the terrace door. 

“Two of ours are adopted.” 
voice was casual. 
war, you know.” 

“IT haven’t any nephews,” said Mollie. ‘‘Or 
nieces either, for that matter.”” Candy stood 
quite still in the shadows. After a moment, 
Mollie said, “And it takes so Jong. Everybody 
says you should get them while they’re tiny. 
Everybody wants 

“What do you want?” 

Mollie said, ““I—I don’t know. I really 
don’t know—I guess I’m sort of mixed up. 
At the moment.” 

“What does your husband want?” Sir 
Charles’ voice was gentle. 

“He’s been so patient with me and so 
good. .. . I think Id like to tell you about 
Adam. May I?” 

“Do,” said Sir Charles. 

Candy tiptoed away. 


Sir Charles’ 
““Nephews, actually. The 





Everyone went to bed early. Candy was put- 
ting on her dressing gown when she heard a 
tap on her door. In the hall stood Sir Charles, 
looking, for some mysterious reason, extremely 
wet. 

“T say,” he said, “I am so sorry to bother 
you, but—er—my room seems to be—er— 
well . . . awash!” 

‘What ?” said Candy. 

Mollie burst into the hall as though fired 
from a gun. “Darling,” she said tersely, “‘there 
may be a drought in the rest of New England, 
but it is certainly raining in my bedroom!” 

Bill pushed past them and into Mollie’s 
room. “Hey! Candy—get Frank—quick!— 
run—the pipeline’s burst!” 

Half an hour later they were all standing in 
the downstairs hall, all very damp, all looking 
a little desperate. 


WHY DON’T i USE MY HEAD? 


By PETER BRIGGS 


“What have you got brains for?” 
my mother used to ask me after I had 

ommitted some all-too-usual childish 
mistake. Of course | did understand 
why the Lord had given me intelli- 
gence (to solve arablens or, even 
better, to avoid them), but in practice 
T just couldn’t get the hang of it. | was 
sure I had brains all right, so why 
didn’t I use them more often? 

Recently some thinker announced 
in print that most of us habitually use 
‘no more than 10 per cent of our brain 
power. I don’t know where he got his 
estimate, but I think it is high. It was 

certainly high for me when I was a 
child—and the sad thing I have to ad- 
mit is that, even today, for all my 
resolutions, I’m still not using my 
head as I should. 

Why, for instance, do I try against 
all logic to balance a full glass on the 
| round arm of an easy chair? Haven't I 

at least learned about gravity? 

What makes me try to light ciga- 
rettes in the wind? Why do I think the 

lights won't change when I’m halfway 

across the boulevard? (What makes me 
think my girl will be on time for a 
change?) 

I can feel pity, even superiority, for 
the hostess who is all flustered and still 
has thirteen things left to do when the 
guests arrive. | know she has at- 
tempted too much, can’t plan, wasn't 
thinking. Yet when I pack for a two- 
week vacation, | arrive at the airport 
minus a toothbrush, winded, and 
carrying three unanswered letters. 
Certainly I can think things out better 
than this. 

If only | had thought, this (or that) 
wouldn’t have happened! If I hadn’t 
made such a foolish excuse to avoid 
that party, I wouldn’t be caught in 


this foolish social lie. If only I remem- 
bered where I parked the car; why 
didn’t | make sure I had my house 
keys with me: if only I had believed 
that sign in the restaurant about “No 
Responsibility” for coats and objects. 
Why don’t [ use my head? 

There are millions and billions of 
little cells above our necklines all wait- 
ing and anxious to store useful infor- 
mation, to learn and sift and discern 
and reckon for us. | wish some thinker 
would tell me why I don’t use my cells 
to something nearer full capacity. 

When I was young I knew that I 
would be great and successful, rich 
and revered, long before my middle 
years. Those years are approaching 
now and I still seem to have a long 
way to go. Since I’ve really used my 
best asset, my brains, so little, how 
much more prosperous [ would cer- 
tainly be if I'd only thought once in a 
while. I could kick my elf for being so 
stupid. (Only I do have sense enough 
to know this would hurt.) 

Why didn’t I use those magic hours 
of Sunday freedom to do something 
constructive around the house? Be- 
cause I slept late, having stayed too 
long at Saturday’s party. Why did | 
go to the party at all? I knew all the 
people and we said all the same things 
we've been saying for years. We re- 
sponded to one another's remarks w ith 
ideas shopworn with ages of use. If I'd 
stayed home and thought on Saturday 
I might have had that brilliant 
always read about 


night, 
midnight 
other people having. 

When I use my head and ponder my 
| have only one consolation. 


idea I 


dilemma, 
I'm not awfully unusual. Nobody else 
I know really uses his head very much 
either. 








"QUICK- LIKE-A- BUN 


Angel Hakes easy new party Cale ! 


“QUICK-LIKE-A-BUNNY ” CAKE 
So easy to make - specially designed for Angel Flake! 





1. Makeone9x9x2-inch 
square cake. Use your 
favorite mix, baking as 
package directs, or until 
done. Cool. Cut two 14%- 
inch strips as shown 
above for Bunny’s ears. 
Large part is for face. 


2. Place face and ears on 


platter, tray or cookie 
sheet as shown. Make 
Beat ’n Eat Frosting as 
directed oncanof Baker’s 
Angel Flake Coconut, 
and spread over top and 
sides of face and ears. 








3. Now sprinkle one can 


of Angel Flake all over 
bunny. Tint some pink 
(if desired) for inside of 
ears. Use jelly beans for 
features . . . pink pipe 
cleaners for whiskers... 
licorice stick for tie. 
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GPE am. 


Gay as a circus parade ...colorful DOLE Fruit Cocktail! Ripe California 
pears and peaches, gem-cut for appetizing texture and true-fruit flavor 
... juicy grapes... rosy cherries...sharing the spotlight with DOLE’S 
own Hawaiian pineapple. Serve right from the can with the greatest 


of ease ...and be ready for a repeat performance! Get some soon! 
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“I’m going to get to the bottom of this,” 
Bill announced grimly. 

Sir Charles said, “Just an accident, Bill. One 
of the cars must have run over the pipeline.” 

“But if it hadn’t been for the rocks in the 
well,” Bill said savagely, “this whole thing 
would never Now what do you two 
want?” 

Everyone looked up. Halfway up the stairs, 
two small pajamaed figures hung over the 
banisters. 

“What happened?” David looked down at 
his mother with large anxious blue eyes—unu- 
sually anxious eyes. 

“David ———” Candy said suddenly, and 
paused: no—it was impossible. ‘““Gay ——” 
She stopped again. The figures drew back. 

“Now you go straight back to ——” Bill 
began. 

Candy interrupted him firmly. “‘David! 
What do you two know about those rocks?” 
The two small figures were as still as rabbits 
in a field. ‘‘Tell me,’ Candy commanded. 
“Did you have anything to do with—anything 
to do ——” 

David’s pink lower lip shook a little. “We 
didn’t mean to,” he quavered. 

Bill strode up the stairs. ““Do you mean to 
tell me that you two s 
Look here, did you put ne | IM 


those rocks down that well ?” 
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it up, opened it, read it, handed it to€@ 
The words were printed in firm, if up 
capitals: 


SOON ALL WILL SAY 

POOR GAY IS GONE 

DERE MRS. CAMBLE WILL SAY 
SHE SHOULD OF LIVED WITH Us 


Candy saw that the paper in her hand 
shaking. She felt Sir Charles’ hand und¢ 
arm, 

“The hayloft,” he said. 

“But we looked in the barn. There 
isn’t any ladder,’ Candy choked. ‘“‘How 
she—why should she—the hayloft ?” 

“Space ships,” said Sir Charles, 
Let’s leave this at the house.” 


M oiic met them at the terrace door 
face white. To Candy’s horror, Sir CH 
was laughing. “Look at this,” he said lid 
holding out the paper. ‘“‘What a ridicy 
child! We’ll find her, Mrs. Campbell. T¢ 
I know where she is now.” 
“Wh-where?”’ said Mollie, holding tht 

per numbly. 
“On Mars,” said Sir Charles, and la 
again. As he and Candy turned awa) 
added over his sho 


aw “Read it—it will a 
NMIYIM you” 





A sob too big for him 
shook David’s body. ““We 
were just playing. There 
was a crowbar. We didn’t 
think it would ——” 

“Well, of all the ——” 
Bill came toa helpless stop. 
“Of all the stupid, thought- 
less, da me 

“Bill!” said Candy. 

“Mr. Stewart.” Gay’s 
great dark eyes were ter- 
rified and her voice shook. 
“Mr. Stewart, it was my 
fault. It was just that Uncle 
Frank had drowned the 
puppies and we—I _——” 

“Both of you,” said Bill 
levelly, “go to your rooms.” 

He came down the stairs, 
breathing hard. “What I 
need,” he said, “is a long 
cold drink of something.” 





GOETHE SAID 


One has only to grow older 
to become more tolerant. 
I see no fault that | might 
not have committed myself. 


Nothing is more harmful to 
a new truth than an old 
error. 


It is not doing the thing we 
like to do, but liking the 
thing we have to do, that 
makes life blessed. 


When a wife has a good 
husband it is easily seen in 
her face. 


The society of women is 
the foundation of good 
manners. 


One always has time 
enough if one will apply 


“Amuse her!” Cand 
ploded; but Sir Ch 
made no answer. 

She ran along 
him. I hate him! 
thought. To laugh—tot 
that poor little Gay is ri 
lous! How could he, 
could he? 

It was impossible nd 
speak. “She thought} 
was in disgrace. | 
thought .. . nobody wa 
her.” f 

“Quite,” said Sir Cha 

Candy bit her tongu 

In the barn, behind 
old tack-room door, Wy 
system of boxes, base 
a broken chair. Cand) 
















me... . Gay—I say: 
Mrs. Campbell wants 


“No ice in mine, thanks,” it. 
said Sir Charles. 

During the conver- 
sation that followed, 
Mollie was singularly silent. Candy, glancing 
at her from time to time, found her expression 
curious; and even when they had begun to 
laugh, weakly, helplessly, Mollie sat quiet and 
unsmiling. It was midnight by the time they 
were ready for bed again. Candy went softly 
down the hall to the wing where the children 
slept. David was asleep, his face still wet with 
tears. 

In Gay’s room, the night breeze moved 
the curtains gently—and the bed was empty. 
Candy turned, ran to the bathroom—empty— 
and then down the stairs, out to the little 
house where the Locksleys lived. Every win- 
dow was dark—but perhaps Emma had at last 
displayed some tenderness, some comfort. . . . 

Twenty minutes later, it was evident that 
Gay was not with the Locksleys, nor on the 
terrace, nor in the barn. Sir Charles, distin- 
guished even in striped pajamas and a flannel 
dressing gown, was .testing flashlights in a 
businesslike fashion. Frank Locksley was tele- 
phoning Gabe. Bill had gone to get the car. 





Si: Charles looked up and caught Candy’s 
eye. “The dock?” His voice was quiet. 

Candy drew in her breath sharply. Then— 
“Tll go with you. Mollie, you stay here to 
answer the telephone, if—if ——” 

Mollie nodded. 

The flashlight cut a gold triangle out of the 
blackness; in it moved Sir Charles’ leather 
slippers and Candy’s sandals on the pale 
splintery boards of the dock. In the dark, the 
water, darker still, sucking insistently at the 
piles, whispered below them on the beach. 

““Not here,” Candy said. “Oh, Sir Charles, 
not 

“Wait.” In the beam of light, a square of 
folded paper shone white. Sir Charles picked 















my dear. Will you | 

down now?” There w 
| ryi long pause. “‘She’s 

worried,” called Sir Cha 
“She wants you to come.” 

There was a faint rustling in the hay a 
small white face appeared in the gloom ak 
them. “I’ve been bad,” said Gay. 

Sir Charles put up his arms. “Jump! 
said. ‘Come along, now—I’ll catch you.’ 

Slowly, two bare feet, black-soled with d 
appeared over the edge. Sir Charles st 
solidly, his arms stretched up. Gay jum 
Sir Charles, holding her tightly, walked o 
the barn and across the dark lawn. 

Candy trotted beside him, cutting a f 
with the flashlight. At the terrace doom 
paused, Candy opened it, he stepped ins 
Across the room, Mollie got slowly to he 
her eyes enormous. Gently Sir Charles let 
slip to the floor where she stood close be 
him, clutching his dressing gown. Mollie t 
a step forward, her hands outstretched. .. 

“Candy found herself out on the dark 
race. “Is there a back door?’ Sir Chal 
voice was quite calm. “I think, perhaps, 
kitchen. If you don’t mind? And do yout 
perhaps, some coffee?” 

Candy said in a rather high voice, “Gt 
idea—if there’s any water.” | 

““Odd—but one can’t? seem to get al 
without it, can one?” Sir Charles observed 
a tone of polite conversation. | 

“You never miss it till the well ——” — 

“But it hasn’t run dry,” said Sir Charles. 
looked down at her, his dark eyes smiling; : 
swiftly Candy reached up, put her hands 
his shoulders, and kissed him on the chin 

““May I ask,’ demanded Bill from the 
try door, ‘““what goes on here?” | 

Candy beamed upon him. “Darling, I | 
Sir Charles!” 

“‘Er—quite,” said Sir Charles. “Now wh 
does one find the coffee?” f 
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ve each day 
a different way... 


| styles—all delicious Hawaiian pineapple. 
Slices, Spears, Chunks, Tidbits, Crushed, Juice, and new DOLE Pineapple 
?ie Filling. Also fresh-frozen Chunks and Juice. (Enjoy Fruit Cocktail, too!) 


rt Linkletter’s 
/aiian House Party 
| Radio every Friday—CBS Network. 


See BU ee: 


Art Linkletter invites you to... 


- HAWAIIAN HOUSE PARTY 
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PINEAPPLE JUICE 
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CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


ONTIN 


appeal to either of us. I’ve never been afraid of 
hard work and, if I say so myself, I’m good 
at budgeting. My college major was home 
economics. 

“By looking a long way ahead and figuring 
closely, Andy and I have been able to get a 
good deal out of our money. Three years ago 
when Sally was still in the discussion stage, 
we bought a city lot and began to pian a 
house. Of course Barney put in his oar. With 
the assistance of his accounting department, 


UED FROM PAGE 93 


he produced facts and figures showing it was 
cheaper for us to sell the lot, hang on to 
Andy’s stocks and bonds, and continue to pay 
rent. We sold the stocks and bonds, despite 
my father-in-law’s wails of anguish. Last 
spring we finally located a. satisfactory archi- 
tect and used the cash from the investments 
to start our house. Since then Barney has done 
a flip-flop. The house has become his pet 
project. He and a contractor friend visit the 
building site practically every morning. Bar- 





ney then collects my mother-in-law and the 
two of them drop by the apartment and I 
receive a full report on the blunders our car- 
penters are making. Day before yesterday my 
ironing was interrupted for an hour while 
Barney expounded on the poor quality of our 
termite protection or something similar. Yes- 
terday the doorbell rang just after | had put 
Sally in her crib and was washing my hair. I 
peeked through the curtains, saw my father- 
in-law’s sporty foreign car at the curb, and 
went on with my shampoo. But I felt awfully 
guilty. 

““Next month Andy and I should take pos- 
session of our house. I don’t think of our first 


Good time for a “Coffee-break”! 
a 


> . 
thee ae 
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First pleasure of the day is the exhilarat- 
ing, familiar aroma of brewing coffee— 
then comes the coffee itself! It’s made a 
bit stronger as a “wake-me-up.” 





Shopping can be tiring 


until you perk 
up with a mid-afternoon “Coffee-break” 


— maybe with a snack. See ho 
you feel like yourself again. 


juickly 





c Bie 


Mid-morning “Coffee-break”’—a helpful 
break in housekeeping routine—and the 
chance for a neighborly chat. Doesn’t 
time pass pleasantly over coffee? 


Dinner coffee at your favorite restau- 
rant can be a special taste adventure. 
Ask for spicy Café Brtilot or Caffe 
Espresso with a twist of lemon peel! 












SE BE de. dn " 
‘Lunch on left-overs can be delicious — 
especially with good, fresh coffee! 
There’s only one thing better than a 
cup of coffee—and that’s a second cup! 


Why not make your coffee as the experts 
do? Drip, percolator, or vacuum meth- 
ods, use 1 Standard Coffee Measure 
to each 6 ounces of clear, cold water. 


©1956 


There is nothing so satisfying as a cup of good coffee 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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real home with much pride or joy. Inst 
I’m likely to think of it as a battlefield! 
source of endless friction between my fat 
in-law and me. Barney is well aware that An} 
and I admire modern architecture and 
nishings. But he insists upon considering ¢} 
fondness for modern interiors a child 
phase. The fact is, we dislike clutter so m 
that we don’t even have any pictures on ¢ 
walls. For decorative accents in the apd 
ment, I’ve hung mobiles Andy and I desig 
and made ourselves. Whenever my father. 
law enters the foyer, he stops short and sta 
at the mobile in the doorway. It’s a length 
copper wire twisted into the shape of a fi 
a Chinese symbol for good fortune. Usue 
he smiles. Quite often he then clears his thro 
and gives us a lecture on taste and the bea 
of antique furnishings. Barney collects ¢ 
tiques and I guess he does own some 
pieces, but I’m awfully tired of that | 
ture. 

“Two weeks ago, just before Andy’s bi 
day, his father read a glowing description o 
1901 Steinway baby grand in an aucti 
catalogue. Andy plays the piano; I play t 
violin. We had set our hearts on a blond-wo 
spinet and Andy had told his father about 
but Barney went to the auction and boug 
the Steinway for us. There isn’t room in 
apartment to crowd in a baby-grand pia 
My in-laws are now keeping it in their recre 
tion room. But on moving day I’m s 
Barney expects our van to pick up And 
birthday present. 

“Last week I suggested to Andy it might 
a good idea to transfer our checking ai 
savings accounts and do all our banking 
the neighborhood we’re moving to. An¢ 
agreed—until he talked With his father. 
then decided to shift our joint checking a 
count to the branch bank, but to leave 
personal savings account on deposit at ft 
old bank. We don’t consult my father on suc 
matters. Indeed, we don’t consult my paren 
at all. Both my mother and my father respe| 
our rights as a separate family with a chi 
of our own. 

‘For a while I will confess I had my hang 
full coping with both sets of Sally’s gran 
parents. My folks were just as bad as Andy, 
in showering the baby with toys and clothe 
though of course she received nicer presen} 
from his side of the family. After many di 
cussions, I impressed it on my father an 
mother that they were to confine their gifts t 
birthdays and holidays. 

“Barney hasn’t paid the slightest attentia 
to my wishes. Neither one of my in-laws ev. 
visits us without bringing Sally smethi 
and it isn’t fair to my parents. Sometimes t 
gifts are small and inexpensive, but Sally 
already getting spoiled. When Andy’s paren 
come to visit, her eyes grow big as saucers ani 
you ought to watch the way she throws het 
self on Barney’s lap. I don’t like fo seem if 
a hardhearted mother who withholds pleas 
ures from her child, but Barney constantl 
forces me into that position. 


i admit that my father-in-law’s incessan 
meddling may be meant kindly. No doub 
there are wives who could take Barney ii 
their stride. Perhaps I could be a little mor 
patient if Andy himself wasn’t so easygoin; 
and philosophical, so sold on peace at an 
price. Peace for himself, that is. “Fight wit 
Barney all you like,’ is the tack Andy takes 
‘so long as I am not involved.’ Andy is con 
vinced that I become too upset over trifles 
Possibly that is true, but I can’t help it. P’v 
always been high-strung and sensitive. 

“Even at this late date,”’ Susan confesset 
to the counselor, flushing in recollection, “ 
have a sinking feeling when I recall wha 
happened on my wedding day. My mothe 
and father went all out to make the occasior 
perfect. Unlike Andy, I wasn’t fed my por 
ridge with a golden spoon—my dad, who is¢ 
fine professional musician, is no money: 
maker—but, like Andy, I am an only child 
Both my parents were well past forty when | 
was born, and I’m the apple of their eye. M! 
bridal gown was ordered from New York 
my regular beauty operator came to th 
house, we had a caterer, and so on. Mi 
mother and I planned every detail—and > 
mean every detail—with infinite care. But jus 
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ye left for the church, I suddenly began 
eltruate. Sheer nervousness was respon- 


‘bunds awfully silly now, but as Andy 
rove away from the reception on our 

oon—we did accept a new car as a 
jk gift from his parents—I thought I 
Mie with shame and embarrassment. I 
amed of myself as a fabulously ro- 
movie-style bride. By the time we 
’ our hotel room I was so emotionally 
»pught I burst into floods of tears. Andy 
4ne no questions. He just took me in 
sand let me cry my eyes out. Finally I 
/myself together and explained—by 
fplanations were easy. I will never 
: y gratitude to Andy for his strength 
; 


derness that night.” 
©) shook herself. 








y must be thinking I’ve wandered far 
/3ut I want you to get the general idea 
deeply I care for Andy and how well 
| along in most things—so you can 
Jand how I feel about his father. I need 
jslp. The bitterness I can’t control is 

g my whole relationship with Andy. 
imaging me too. I’ve arrived at the 
Where I hate Andy’s father, really hate 











» father-in-law treats my husband as 
he were an unmarried college boy. 
Andy accepts this situation I just can’t 
Around the baby and me, Andy 
liké an adult. But when his father 
on the scene he acts like a small, 
boy. I want a husband who is mature. 
oman does.” 

































f 
ells his side: 


/ sweet and muddled wife doesn’t real- 
said Andy to the counselor, “but of 
= seems to stir up trouble just for 
s sake.” A tall, handsome man, he 
harried and depressed. “Ever since we 
building our house, her favorite indoor 
as been picking fights with my dad. 
1 Barney are furiously competitive peo- 
to be a peacemaker and bridge their 
multiplying differences, but you know 
2ppens to bridges. They get walked on. 
an now acts as though there were only 
swpoints, my father’s viewpoint and 
pparently it doesn’t occur to her that 
have a viewpoint too. And in reciting 
evances, she overlooks one important 
e wins most of the arguments. When- 
e feels strongly on an issue I throw in 
r—and my father, who can be a model 
when he wants to be, subsides. 

‘an has told you something about our 
‘s. Let me tell you a little more. Fora 
me I had a small packet of stocks and 
which my father, a shrewd businessman, 
' after. At Susan’s urging I+ sold the 
jes, bought a city lot and prepared to 
house. That was three years ago. Susan 
not find an architect who suited her, 
as only recently that construction got 
ay. 

ere has the ‘house fund’ been since I 
ne securities? In postal savings at two 
nt interest! When my father took care 
se stocks and bonds | was making 
cent on my money. In other words, 
{ 
{ 







»w we struck for financial independence 
3 three years of dividends. Not that | 
but facts are facts. 

t the other day Susan suggested that I 
r our checking and savings accounts to 
in the neighborhood of our new house. 
avings account is small, but it was 
Jat the First Trust by my parents when 
born. I consulted my dad, and I know 
‘resented it. Barney, very practically, 
d me to leave the savings account at 
“rust. He pointed out the bank officers 
nown me since childhood and that this 
ntanceship might be valuable, if I ever 
to float a loan. 

rt be it from me to say Barney is perfect. 
s? But when I was courting Susan she 
0 be fond of both my father and my 
r. Barney is a self-made man, and from 
ry first he rooted for Susan?s spirit and 
and he is still tickled by her scrappiness. 
villing to grant he drops into the apart- 


: 
| 


ment too often, that he picks up the telephone 
at the drop of a hat, and I guess he does have 
too many suggestions about our new house. 
But that’s only natural when you consider 
he’s an expert in the field. Until his retirement 
Barney was at the top of the heap in the con- 
struction business; he promoted several of the 
biggest real-estate developments in the Los 
Angeles area. Susan doesn’t appreciate his 
riding herd on our builder, although he’s been 
a lot of help. Just the other day he caught the 
crew skimping on the aluminum banding 
which is supposed to protect us against ter- 
mites. The builder promptly made amends, 
but that could have been serious. 
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“Regardless of what my father does, he 
rubs Susan the wrong way. She blames him 
for things that aren’t his fault. ’'m sure she 
told you Barney was impertinent enough to 
suggest we postpone having a second child. 
Well, there is more to it than impertinence. 
Barney’s concern, my concern, her own par- 
ents’ concern, is Susan’s health. You see, 
Susan has never forgiven Barney for getting 
into the act when little Sally was on the way. 
He spoke up because Susan’s parents ap- 
pealed to him to do so; they were scared stiff, 
and with reason. Susan had chosen an inex- 
perienced obstetrician, just out of medical 
school. His theories may have been sound, 
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Flavors the reason. Delicate rutinal flavor 
Allsweet's tw one the whole family Poues-... 
for spreading, flavoring, cooking. 
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but his obstetrical techniques were not. After 
Susan had been in labor for thirty hours we 
had to call in a specialist who delivered Sally 
by instrument. And Susan narrowly escaped 
death. 

‘“Now about me. My mother and father 
and I were a pretty tight little corporation 
when I was growing up. As a matter of fact, | 
never really had a girl until I met Susan. That 
was in college. Travel with my family and 
Army service sent me to college late; I was an 
Overage sophomore when Susan—who worked 
her way through college—was a senior. When 
I was walking across the campus one morning, 
I was accosted by a young lady who asked me 
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Happy days! Cut hours 
of dishwashing time a week 
with Rubbermaid 


Cheers for this Rubbermaid team! You can do dishes 

30 minutes faster each day with Rubbermaid. Cushioned 
dish drainer air-dries dishes, eliminates hand-wiping. Sink 
liner mat and drainboard tray join with dish drainer to 
protect your dishes, save your sink and you. They stop 
chipping, end clatter, and add to the color of your kitchen. 
Enjoy all this protection for as little as $9.94 

wherever housewares are sold. 


Kidbounuide 


Over 60 fine products in your choice of fresh colors 


Rubbermaid Dishpan cradles 
dishes in cushioned safety, 


keeps sink safe, too. Style shown 
fits twin bowl sink, $1.98. 

Two round sizes, $1.69, $1.98. 
For free folder, write The 
Wooster Rubber Co., Dept. L-26, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Prices slightly higher in Canada 


to buy a pair of tickets for a banquet her 
musical sorority was sponsoring for charity. [ 
said I would buy the tickets, but would not 
attend. I said I didn’t know any girl to invite. 

“IT will never forget the quick little look 
Susan flashed up at me and the cute little way 
she said, ‘Well, you now know me.’ I knew 
she was the girl I’d been waiting for. Susan 
graduated and went to work and I continued 
in college. Even after I got my B.A., we 
weren’t formally engaged. Then one evening 
Barney took both of us to a swank night club 
and said to me, ‘Hey, kid, you’d better grab 
the girl before somebody beats your time.’ 
We were married right away and I’ve never 
been sorry, but our first year together was 
rough. Susan insisted that I turn back the 
allowance I’d been receiving from my family. 
She had a supervisory job at a radio station 
and she managed to hire me as her assistant. 
I was working, I was beating my brains out 
for an M.A., and we were both so starved for 
sleep that we walked around like zombis 
most of the time. 

“T have always been kind of a lonely guy, 
and I hoped that marriage and having a home 
of my own might mean 
that I could establish 
lasting friendships. THe 
truth is, we have no 
friends. Susan is likely 
to think I should be 
studying or that we 
can’t afford to keep up 
with other people. For 
a while we were con- 
genial with Eloise and 
her husband, George, 
a fellow teacher in my 
school. But then Susan 
and Eloise got into a 
competition about who 
had the smarter baby. 
Eloise and George’s been. 
baby is four months 
older than Sally, so their 
baby won. George and 
I still meet for lunch 
occasionally. 

“In some ways it 
may be true, as Susan 
claims, that my father 
treats me like a kid, 
but I wish she could 
see that she herself has a 
tendency to be bossy. ~~ 
And I wish she could 
appreciate that in the big things of life my 
father has never interfered. Barney early rec- 
onciled himself to the fact that I wasn’t a 
go-getter, and in my boyhood encouraged me 
to follow my own bent. When I chose teach- 
ing, I’m reasonably sure he was disappointed. 

“Susan still gets annoyed when she recalls 
how Barney wanted to give us an electric 
stove and electric refrigerator shortly after our 
marriage. But she doesn’t recall that the offer 
was made during the Korean wartime short- 
ages when any kind of kitchen equipment was 
hard to find. And she has completely forgotten 
how grateful she was when I asked Barney to 
dig up gas equipment for our kitchen and to 
let us pay for it. He did just that. 


coming 
green; 


humming, 


south; 


knowing, 


Back in the days when I was a very small 
boy Barney began taking me to his tailor a 
couple of times a year to be fitted for a suit. 
Afterward we would take in a show or visit 
an amusement park and it would be some- 
thing of an occasion. Susan disliked our cus- 
tom so much that he and I gave it up. She 
and I now go shopping together to buy my 
suits, which is the custom of her mother and 
father. I’m more or less indifferent to what I 
wear, but I don’t think I’m much smarter- 
looking now. To tell you the truth, I would 
just as soon go by myself to buy my clothes. 

“It seems to me that Susan and I should 
get more enjoyment out of our lives. I have 
to spend nearly all my free time on study and 
research. Even if the weather is sweltering 
Susan won’t drive to my parents’ mountain 
cabin more than once a month. Susan weighs 
everything on the scales of justice. If we go to 
the mountains for a day, we have to take her 
parents driving for an afternoon. If we eat a 
meal with my family, we have to eat a meal 
with hers. 


HOW WALKS MY LOVE? 


By BARBARA SHOOK CONKLIN 


How walks my love? Like April 
Across the meadow, gaily 
His step is soft as a small child’s 


Flowers follow where he has 


How talks my love? Like a warm 
wind blowing 
Birds in a flurry, far to their 


His words are wise beyond all 


Wild honeysuckle is his mouth. 
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““Ultimately—let’s face it—I will inh 
sizable chunk of money that my da 
earned. I can’t see what Susan and I pro 
cheating him and my mother out of spe 
a little dough on us right now. They wo 
around forever. Yet Susan kicks up a f 
Barney and my mother bring a couple o 
cent toys to little Sally. Shucks, she’s the 
grandchild on either side and isn’t o 
spoiled; Sally has the disposition of an 
But Susan has her own parents so intimi 
they are afraid to give presents to our 
except on holidays. One morning § 
father took Sally for a walk around the E 
While they were stopped at a traffic lig 
door-to-door canvasser handed Sally ¢ 
endar. I’ll give you my word that my f¢ 
in-law had a bad case of the shakes whi 
got back to our apartment and to S| 
Could the baby keep a calendar? Did § 
object? Susan O.K.’d the calendar, 
pitied my father-in-law. My mother-i 
sure hasn’t allowed that poor guy much 


never before spoken criticall 
Susan’s parents—although I must sa 
been pushed har 
her mother. I kno 
ideas on diet may 
extreme, though 
run five miles wit 
raising my blood 
sure and I haven’t 
a cold in years. 
always given § 
plenty of credit fo 
ing sweet enougl 
adopt my ideas 
please me, she 
stopped smoking 
I sure do weary o 
way my mother-in 
chatters on about 
eating habits and} 
ever drags up the} 
ject in company. Pe 
‘oh’ and ‘ah’ and n 
me feel like an an 
in the zoo. Susan 


need my mother 
law’s assistance to | 
dandy cook—and) 
two of them talk | 
and forth about 
on earth to feed me. Although Susan @ 
comments on the length of my father’s 
phone conversations, she spends far n 
time on the wire with her mother. 

“I know my father’s twice-told tales 
my wife, but her mother’s thrice-told taleg 
just as boring. Susan thinks my father 
worrier. But let her or Sally get the sni 
and my mother-in-law rushes over for 
duration, leaving my father-in-law to shift 
himself. The quality in Susan that has al 
attracted me the most is her cockiness 
independence. I don’t like her clinging to 
mother. If she wants to cling, why can’t 
cling to me? 

“Furthermore, I hold it against my mo 
in-law that Susan started off with such a p 
grounding on sex. During our marriage Su 
and I have read many books on the subj 
but even now I wonder if we’re as well 
justed sexually as most couples. Susan p1 
ably told you about our honeymoon, 
maybe she didn’t mention that I spent a g 
part of our first year sleeping on the liv: 
room sofa. Susan was terrified by the phys 
side of love. Whenever I would approach | 
she was likely to become upset or to be 
terribly tense that often the result wa 
nervous illness of some kind. For at least 
months, outbreaks of hives kept her misera 
That made me miserable, too, and I can ass 
you my vanity wasn’t very flattered. 

“‘Susan’s nervous illnesses have disappea 
But she gets little pleasure, if any, from 
sexual relationship. I try to be unselfish 
keep my demands on her at a minim 
However, she and I didn’t come here 
advice on sex. That problem has been m 
or less solved by our reading. What I w 
to know is what to do about my father. 
sure Susan would like to cut Barney ou 


jy. But she has an awfully strong sense 
siz. Since she feels such an obligation 
‘ye arents, I know she can appreciate the 
. (obligation I feel toward mine.” 


| Jarriage counselor says: 





tyin and Andy both started out with one 
| gainst them,” the counselor said. 
thvas an only child. ‘Only’ children, ob- 
7 |) are far more likely to face in-law 
‘les when they marry. Susan had a 
if other strikes against her. The fact 

parents were old enough to be her 
4/rents was a definite liability. Then, 
>» was born in a family where her 
/ ‘wore the pants.’ Susan’s mother 
| , Aluenced her behavior and emotional 
+ and the elderly woman’s ideas on sex 
‘nd-me-downs from the Victorian era. 
‘inion of men, I gathered, had been 
from the early suffragettes. Where 
J-e concerned, Susan’s mother expected 


} 


on 


: 
yist. 
‘ n’s father, a cellist with the local 
i y orchestra, had lagged behind finan- 
‘Yer mother, an ambitious woman, was 
rised but disappointed, and very vocal 
‘he disappointment. As a small girl 
twas led to believe that she, the only 
‘vas entitled to the best of everything. 
’grew up, she discovered with dismay 
r parents couldn’t afford to give her 
. The discovery cut deep. Paradoxi- 
1 Susan’s artistic household consider- 
sore ‘emphasis was put on material 
gthan in the household where Andy’s 
vas a flourishing businessman. 
ving her courtship Susan was charmed 
'y’s father, whom she rightly considered 
|. However, it was almost inevitable 
> marked similarities in the personali- 
‘the middle-aged man and the girl— 
ared drive, competitiveness, a taste for 
g ahead—would lead to clashes. 
/y soon after her marriage Susan almost 
‘ciously began to compare and to resent 
cess of her father-in-law and the 
> of her father. She loved her father 
3 secretly ashamed of him. Because she 
hamed of her parents and her back- 
, she blamed herself for being a snob. 
lilty feelings then caused her to pro- 
oudly her family loyalty. Her family 
exaggerated out of all proportions, 
ade her demand that everything must 
, regardless of how awkwardly the 
3s’ might work out for others. No mat- 
at the inconvenience (so Susan argued 


The Worst Tragedies 


y HELEN HAYES 


ch of us in time learns to accept the in- 
vitable tragedies life brings us. But the 
vorst tragedies are the ones that didn’t have 
o happen—the 80,000 needless deaths last 


ear from cancer, the patients who got to the 
loctor too late for cure. Today cancer fre- 
juently can be cured by early detection and 


to salve her guilty conscience), the standards 
of her family must prevail. Thus, a postal- 
savings account seemed sensible to her and a 
brokerage account almost wicked. 

“It was natural enough for Susan to want 
Andy to be independent of his parents, but 
she carried her conception of independence to 
such an extreme that her basic insecurity and 
jealousy showed through. Certainly no injus- 
tice was done to Susan’s father when Andy’s 
father, long acquainted with financial opera- 
tions, was consulted about their investments. 

“Susan was on sounder ground when she 
complained that Andy changed character in 
his father’s company. Admiring his father’s 
brilliance and versatility, temperamentally dis- 


“posed to be modest and self-effacing, Andy 


hadn’t particularly minded walking in his 
father’s shadow and taking a secondary posi- 
tion. Susan, a loving, highly possessive wife, 
did mind, and very much. She instinctively 
recognized that as Andy applauded and hung 
onto the words of his father, he himself 
seemed diminished in stature. Her competitive 
instincts were afoused and drove her two 
ways: (a) Andy, her husband, must come 
first; (b) she must come first with Andy. 

“Susan was startled when I suggested to her 
that she put too high a value on money. This 
is not uncommon among people who are 
determined to get the ‘most’ out of their 
money. After several interviews Susan per- 
ceived and acknowledged that in the begin- 
ning of her marriage she had put more stock 
on earning a livelihood and accumulating a 
satisfactory savings account (thus proving to 
her father-in-law that she was just as smart 
as he was) than she had put on Andy’s or her 
own happiness. Hard work and thrift are 
admirable, particularly when necessary. Dur- 
ing her first important year of marriage Susan, 
quite unnecessarily, drove Andy and herself 
to the point of physical exhaustion and col- 
lapse. Often they got along with four or five 
hours’ sleep a night. Sheer fatigue probably 
had almost as much to do with starting their 
sexual relationship on an unsatisfactory basis 
as did the prudishness she inherited from her 
mother. 

“Their sexual problem was quickly resolved. 
Susan’s joy in the fact so increased her confi- 
dence that she automatically became more 
clear-eyed on her in-law problems. It did 
come as a distinct jolt to her that Andy had 
silently put up with numerous annoyances 
from her parents. It had not occurred to 
Susan, who first visited the Institute hopeful 
of receiving three quick lessons on how-to- 
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rompt treatment. That’s why the American 
Cancer Society says all adults should have ® 
“< an annual checkup, and 

women over 35 the semiannual ‘““Pap”’ smear 
test. This procedure has already helped cut 
the uterine-cancer death rate by one third. 
The American Cancer Society reports that it 
could be cut by at least another third, if all 
women over 35 had the twice-a-year test. 
Cancer hits two out of three families. We 
must all strike back. And we can—by help- 
ing to safeguard our own lives through the 
checkup and by contributing to the lifesaving 
programs of research, service and education 
of the American Cancer Society. Please help 
fight cancer with a checkup and a check. 


NEW "HEMMED’ EDGES! 
NEW STRONGER PADS 
LAST LONGER ! 


WHEE! ALUMINUM GLEAMS! 
NEW BRILLO SOAP PADS ARE 
LOADED WITH POLISHING SOAP! 


NEW STURDIER PADS CLEAN 
PANS FASTER! GREAT FOR STOVES, 
GLASS CASSEROLES TOO! 


M-M-M-M-M ! 
GRAND NEW 
m CLEAN SMELL! 
~, SPARKLING 


uarantees results! 


You get a new utensil free if Brillo fails to clean! 


Baw 8. 
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THRIFTIER 
5 AND 12 PAD Boxes! 
BRILLO “BIG 12” BOX GIVES 
YOU 2 EXTRA PADS ! 


Brillo Soap Pads (red box) Soap-filled metal fiber pads 


Brillo Cleanser (green box) Pads plus cake of polishing soap 


Brillo Mfg. Co., inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SEE A NEW DRAMATIC STAR CREATED EACH WEEK ON “STAR TONIGHT” OVER ABC-TV 
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} CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131 
of-your-father-in-law, that Andy had 
-\ore concessions in their marriage than 
e, When Susan adjusted the meal 
to Andy’s unconventional prefer- 
shhe gave herself full marks for being 


aking any further adjustments. This 
human trick, quite common in mar- 
ight be called ‘rationalization by non 
” Ineffect, Susan was saying to Andy, 
as you choose. Therefore we must 
x) as I choose, discipline our child my 
me decide on our recreations, confine 
ts to the people I like.’ 


decisive, manly. She blamed her 
-law for the fact that Andy was 
it in these qualities. ‘He crushes Andy’s 
ality,’ she said. Until it was pointed 
did not realize 
s had hampered 
building up 
and, in slav- 
ollowing her 
*s example, 
1 any growth 
isiveness on 


to blame 


) chose Andy’s 
he told him 
“9 get a haircut 
irtually picked 
| barber’s chair. 
¢: wasn’t aware 
) It was Susan, 
Indy, who yearned for the prestige 
h.D., something to boast about. So 
could gain time for the studies he 
Jenjoy, Susan had maneuvered for 
» resign from coaching the junior- 
asketball team, teaching tennis to the 
ystudents, and so on. These activities he 
g OY. 

an had a remarkably quick mind. She 
| it to figuring out what her husband 
) and needed. She then choked off her 
i flow of suggestions to Andy. She re- 
im from her ambition for an advanced 
tic degree. When Andy resumed coach- 
e basketball team and helping his 
s on the weekends, he and she had 
e to spend driving to the mountains 
s time, too, to spend with her par- 


san and Andy had been living too 
and too much with both their families. 
1eeded more friends of their own age. 
on these friends after Susan began to 
=r competitiveness and her drive toward 
ionism. Most young people—Andy was 
group—enjoy making plans on the 
the moment. It wasn’t easy for Susan 
deginning, but she practiced yielding to 


admiration is for the perceptiveness 
hich the woman has chosen clothes 
re so suited to her face and figure, to 
rsonality and way of life, that they be- 
an engaging part of her. When the most 
costume is worn by the wrong woman, 
ose their beauty and charm. 

fashion expert, widely admired for her 
) taste in clothes and for her talent for 
ing fashions to come, selects from the 
nds of costumes she sees each year the 
ich are to be her own. Despite the fact 
lhe is daily exposed to “‘newest looks” 
atest lines,” her personal wardrobe re- 
classic and always in fashion. Whether 
pears in a Schiaparelli suit she bought 
is twenty years ago (still trim and lovely), 
Ss spring’s Hattie Carnegie or in an in- 
sive dress she found in a “wonderful 
hop around the corner,” her clothes be- 
“hers” through her own enchanting 
es: the color or color combinations that 
her skin glow and brighten the blue of 
es; the charming lapel pin (you can pic- 
ler browsing in antique shops when she 
it); the little boutonniere (it is her com- 
on of flowers, not the florist’s); the 
chiffon scarf flowing prettily from a 


an truly wanted her husband to be. 


HHH} H- H.-H He 


Why should we think upon things 
that are lovely? Because thinking 
determines life. It is a common habit 
life upon environment. 
Environment modifies life but does 
not govern life. The soul is stronger 
than its surroundings. 


Principles of Psychology 
(Henry Holt and Co., Inc.) 
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impulsiveness occasionally, and found im- 
pulsiveness can be fun. 

“Soon after my first interview with Susan 
and Andy, he had a long, serious talk with 
his father. As I surmised, the older man was 
amazed to hear that he was a problem to his 
daughter-in-law. A little miffed at first, he 
soon recovered and agreed to reduce the 
quantity of his advice and put the brakes on 
his generosity. This informal contract between 
Andy and his father didn’t turn out to be 
exactly watertight. However, the pressure was 
greatly eased when Sally and Andy took pos- 
session of their house and required no further 
building advice. Incidentally, their moving van 
did not stop up to pick up a baby-grand piano. 
So far as I know, the Steinway is still on dis- 
play in the recreation room at Susan’s in-laws’ 
home. Two years ago, on her birthday, Susan 
received from her father-in-law a blond-wood 
spinet that adorns the 
living room in their 
modern, ranch-style 
house. 

“‘Andy’s father 
made one definite 
promise, and he kept 
it. He abandoned the 
daily phone calls to 
his son. Susan then 
gave up the daily 
phone calls she had 
been making to her 
mother. Nowadays 
Susan calls both fam- 
: ilies two or three times 
a week—a stubborn young woman, she 
still maintains some of her notions on 
‘fairness—and perhaps once a week they 
visit both families. 

“After Susan conceded that Sally wasn’t 
really ‘getting spoiled’ and that in fact she 
jealously wanted to hug all her child’s affec- 
tions to herself, she realized that the problem 
of doting grandparents wasn’t of vital impor- 
tance. At any rate, she acknowledged she 
couldn’t solve it. She then withdrew her ob- 
jections to the numerous small gifts Sally was 
receiving from her paternal grandparents, and 
gave the maternal grandparents more leeway. 
Although for a while little Sally was buried 


WILLIAM JAMES 


in toys and gimcracks, the heavens didn’t fall. 


Time solved the grandparents problem. Time 
and .. . circumstance. 

“For some months I haven’t seen either 
Andy or Susan. But in a recent phone call I 
learned they are the proud parents of a year- 
old boy who is now on the receiving end of 
needless gifts from four grandparents. Susan 
is expecting number three.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 


DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED CHARM? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83 


pocket. She is never “turned out” by any- 
one—except herself. She is a woman who 
knows and loves clothes—and it gives others 
great pleasure to watch her wear her heart on 
her sleeve! 

If charm is a “*bloom on a woman” it is, in 
counterpart, the badge a woman looks for in 
a man. How quickly the little courtesies and 
extra attentions a man gives a woman serve 
to put a glow in her heart, as well as her eyes! 
What woman can resist the man who “‘com- 
mands the situation’’ when he does it easily 
and in good grace? A young married friend 
has this story to tell: One afternoon she re- 
ceived an elderly college professor, a friend of 
hers and her husband’s, for tea. Her five-year- 
old daughter, who had never met him before, 
shook his hand at their introduction and with 
her eyes riveted to his face, said slowly and 
solemnly, ““You have snow-white hair and a 
snow-white mustache. You must be a y-e-r-y 
o-l-d m-a-n. My daddy doesn’t have white 
hair.”” The young mother, horrified and ready 
to faint with embarrassment, was promptly 
revived by her visitor’s answer: He crouched 
down to the eye level of the little girl, smiled 
kindly and replied, ““And your daddy doesn’t 
have six grandchildren, either!” END 
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CREME-AND- 
COLOR RINSES 


Dramatize GRAY HAIR with 
TIZ-SLATE COLOR MIST for light, smoky lustre 
TIZ-BLACK MIST for deep, smoky casts 


Give your hair 


flattering color casts 
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Not a tint... not a dye 
Lasts from shampoo to shampoo. 
Corrects discolorations and 
off-casts. Conditions 
as it beautifies. 


TIZ-PERL MIST for shimmering brilliance and 
lustre without changing hair color 


These three lovely shades of the Gray Hair Trio work magic on white 
or gray hair. Correct yellow casts and drabness and never leave a 
trace of artificial-looking blue, purple or green. 


Glamorize BROWN, BLONDE or RED HAIR with 


TIZ-BROWN MISTS (Light, 
Medium, Coppery, Dark) give 
richer loveliness and flattering 
highlights to all shades of brown 
hair. They never leave a trace of 
orange or green. Actually 
brighten ‘“‘mousey”’ hair. 


TIZ-COPPER MIST adds 
bright, coppery casts to brown, 
blonde or auburn hair. 
TIZ-BLONDE MIST is like 
liquid sunshine for blonde hair. 
Sweeps away drabness ... adds 
natural-looking brightness. 


So easy to use... just spray on, brush in, and rinse! 


Suddenly — the first time you spray 
one of the exciting TIZ-Mist shades 
into your hair —you’ll discover how 
really lovely your hair can look! For 
here, in the magic of TIZ-Mist, is the 
promise that every woman wants— 
shimmering, natural color casts. Yes, 


And be sure to try TIZ-Whyte 'n Gray Creme Hair Dressing 


A special creme dressing for 


gray or white hair...never dis- 
colors...helps correct yellow 
casts and drabness. 
$1.25 plus tax and $1.95 
plus tax at beauty salons 


and cosmetic counters 





TIZ- makes the most of your hair! 
Beauty salons recommend, feature 
TIZ-Creme-and-Color Rinses. Have one 
your next appointment. Or get TIZ-Mist 
at your beauty salon or cosmetic 
counter for home application between 
appointments. Only $1.95, plus tax. 
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The flowers are mostly marigolds and zinnias ; 

a lot of the old-fashioned kinds along with such brilliant 
new ones as the quill-petaled Fantasy zinnias in 

the basket. All were grown from seed planted in May 


right where they are. Eight full yards of fence and flowers 


for $40. The diagram suggests one of several 


possibie placements, both to screen and to beautify. 





AX, garden border screen. 


This sawtooth or zigzag border, which makes a permanent 
planted partition to help hide a coarse planting close by or 
an undesirable view, serves somewhat in the capacity of a 
folding screen, except that it is put up to stay. It has certain 
desirable advantages over a straight-line border which I will 
join up with the picture to explain. For one thing, it gives 
you more flowers to the foot than a straightaway stretch; 
and for another, because of the way it goes In and out, in 
and out, it is much more full of very becoming shapes and 
shadows. The bed itself is narrow enough to pick and weed 
with ease at any point, yet because of the deep indentations 
its apparent width is nearly doubled. This illusion is in- 
creased by the use of such compact columnar evergreens as 
these Rosenthal arborvitae, like exclamation points with 


lustrous leaves and colorful cones. And like a folding screen, 
the zigzag fence behind the flowers is practically self-support- 
ing, though its posts are firmly fixed in the ground. Because 
of its angled shape, its charcoal-blue panels are alternating 
sunny and shady; dark in the morning, light in the after- 
noon, and vice versa. The low board edging in front repeats 
the line of the fence in back. It neatly separates the bed from 
the path that is sprinkled for a frosty effect with the white 
marble chips they use for roofing. What the white of the 
foreground and the midnight hue of the fence do for the red- 
to-yellow range of the annuals creates a lot of excited com- 
ment, I can tell you, from June to October. We have a sheet 
of further information on the fence and flowers if you want 


one and will send your own stamped, addressed envelope. 


or 
55 yard 


By RICHARD PRATT 
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...yet new pink Dreft’s wonder power 
cuts grease the quickest you ever saw! 


— 


First you'll notice how new Dreft’s pink granules burst into 
brilliant white suds the moment they hit the water. 


_Then—feel those suds! Smooth like a lotion, aren’t they? 


Wonder soft—and now so much milder to hands! 
WONDER-POWER 


pink dreft 


WONDER-SOFT SUDS 


But Dreft’s wonder-soft suds dissolve grease the fastest way 
possible. Just rinse the dishes, and let ‘em drain dry. 






Without wiping, new pink Dreft gets dishes 
cleaner than if wiped and polished! 


- Get new pink Dreft today—and see! 


“Hand-care”’ safety in your washing machine, too! 
You'll be tickled pink by pink Dreft’s greater 

mildness and added cleaning power for 

everything from diapers to precious underthings, 

from fine woolens to new miracle fabrics! 
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TAPPAN is one of a number of automatic separate Gas range units, made to “CP” standards. 
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See the Spring Showing of the new GAS ranges 


for the newest, the latest, the S f } I arte Of 


COME SEE, COME TOUCH, come try these wonders yourself! See dramatic new separate 
Gas range units .. . in copper, in satiny chrome! See sleek, stylish new ranges... 
glinting with copper, glowing with color, gleaming in stainless steel! See new miracles 
of convenience: not only clock controls that turn the oven on and off, but also a new 
thermal eye burner that controls the heat inside the pan, makes Gas range-top cook- 
ing automatic! Feel how cool the range top is, thanks to new pin-point pilots that 
save on fuel, too. See waist-high broilers, swing-out broilers, separate broilers. See 
picture-window ovens, top-view ovens, giant ovens, barbecue ovens, even pastry 
ovens—choose one oven or two. You’ve never seen such news, such beauty, such 
choice—and they’re all yours, in the Spring Showing, now going on at your Gas 
company or Gas appliance dealer’s. Don’t miss it! AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


LADIES’ HOME Jo 1 








A Cabinets by St. Charles Manufacturing Comp 


Only 


so many modern features 


GAS—the modern fuel for automatic cooking . . refrigeration . . water-heating . . house-heating . . air-conditioning . . clothes-drying . . incineral 
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and came over to where I stood 
g the scene with the greatest fascina- 
‘i pinned the corsage on my shoulder. 
sod my ground pretty well, even when he 
he pin in me, because who gets a man 
rney delivered to her on a platter like 
ery day? I bridled a little bit, of course, 
ty confusion. I said, “Well, I don’t 
” and 
Pastrone looked roguish, like an out- 





ss Norrie, she like-a flower, she come in 
ten ——” 

miey grinned. “Sure, I pick-a pretty girl. 
ow we've been introduced, would Miss 
4+ come and have a coffee with me to 
e?”’ 

ext thing I knew, we were in the coffee 
cross the square, daffodils and corsage 
jl, telling each other the story of our 
; arney is like that. 
‘irt of his life that 
I ed me most was 
: was going to be 
> for some time 
|p, taking exams. 
t’s make hay 
| the sun shines,” 
31 blithely. “With 
) usually a case of 
oday and gone 




































) _gone tomorrow if 
i 1elp it, I thought 
| then, my heart 
yng under his warm 
»aze, but I didn’t 
iloud. I thought I 
ant him around 
2 and tomorrow, 
dil the days to 
I gave him my 
Jnumber, and all 
ay I was inclined 
things in a dither. 


will 


city. 


And it is flown. 


immed up eventu- 
} the wastebasket, 
jon’t ask me how 
mains of my lunch . 
o the filing cabi- are 
as exactly five 
es to five when he 
and I had to 
er for all of forty 
ds whether I was 
hat night. Oddly 
, | was. We had dinner in a place with 
and lilies, and carpet on the floor knee- 
n pile, extremely classy and ,expensive. 
y was very lordly with the waiters. That 
ight we were quality. I did my best to 
s if it were the sort of life to which I was 
y accustomed. But I looked at him un- 
y lashes in a bewildered sort of way, and 
ht, All this and a millionaire too ? 

when we came out into the street again, 
» the daytime bustle had slowed into the 
d quiet of evening he stood and grinned 


winter by. 


“e you impressed ?”” 

id I was very impressed. 

turned his pockets inside out. “Good,” 
id. ““Now we can come down to earth, 
srella. I always like to get off to a good 
Where do we go from here?” 

‘hat do sailors generally like to do when 
‘e ashore?” 

ullors like to take their girls walking in 
ark. Nice and inexpensive.” 


we walked in the park, and talked, and 
{ out again what very kindred souls we 
I got a cold shiver every time I thought, 

if I hadn't gone in to buy those daffodils ? 
at was how it began. The sun shone for six 
n weeks, and we made the very best kind 
-y. I was bemused, I guess. I thought I 
_ Manhattan, but I’d never really known 
ty until I saw it just at dusk from the top 
2 Empire State Building with Barney be- 
ne. And I never knew before how green 


»/And he pulled himself away from the 


ipid. He said, “You pick-a pretty girl, 


= | 
THERE ARE PLACES 


By CORINNA CUNLIFFE 


There are places which my heart, 
> Like a migratory bird, 

Season and season haunts. 

All winter long it was confined 
Within the rigid radius of the 


Suffering the gray damp of the 


But when blue spring arrives, 
There’s hardly a stretch of wings 


Though I still walk the 
unrepentant pavement, 


I live in senses far away 
Rustling in dew-wet grasses 
Where Lent lilies grow. 
I hear the beautiful voice of 


Falling through the sky— 
Catching my heart; thrusting its 
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the grass was beside the river, or how sweet 
it smelled. Barney would lie on his elbow, 
nibbling at a blade, and we’d look across at 
the bright walls of the Palisades. He would be 
very tolerant. He would laugh at me. 

“Just geology, honey. Just old cliffs. 
Boracic period, or Late Plasticine. Early 
Mezzanine at the latest. Nothing magic.” 


Bur it was. It was. I couldn’t explain it. And 
maybe the tulips dipping under the wind in 
Fort Tryon Park were just old tulips to any- 
one who didn’t have Barney with her. I 
wouldn’t know. 

“Doesn’t take much to make you happy, 
lass,” he said once. Not much, I could have 
said. Only you with me, day and night, from this 
time forward. | didn’t say it. Some men scare 
easily. 

There were evenings we went to a show. It 
must have been Hollywood’s golden era; I 
never saw such marvel- 
ous shows, every one a 
smash hit. We would 
walk home afterward, 
swinging hands. Buses 
are only for taking peo- 
ple to work, or from 
one place to another, 
Barney said. People in 
“buses can’t feel the cool 
evening brush softly 
across their cheeks, hear 
the lazy footsteps of 
people scuffing past, lis- 
ten to companionable 
chatter from open win- 
dows. Or see the young 
lovers finding their 
heaven just outside the 
circle of the street 
lamps. 

Sometimes when it 
rained, we spent the 
evening having dinner 
in my room in the Vil- 
lage. It wasn’t much of 
aroom, really. The plas- 
ter bulged here and 
there under the wall- 
paper, and there was a 
water mark down one 
wall where Jo Corning’s 
tub had overflowed 
while she was develop- 
ing a series of fashion 
pictures one night, but 
it was cozy in the lamp- 
light, and the raindrops 
pattered cheerfully on the leaves of the big 
plane tree outside the window. Rain shuts 
you in on yourself and keeps the world out- 
side. 

There were pansies in a fat yellow jug 
on the card table. And tiny brown sausages, 
and tomato-and-onion pie, and a green salad. 
I baited the trap with everything I knew. 
We'd play records, all mixed up. Tempta- 
tion. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. A lot 
of Grieg. Riders in the Sky. Then the rain 
would stop—a few lazy drops plopping from 
time to time—and the leaves would light up 
under a sliver of moon. 

Barney would yawn, and heave himself out 
of his chair. ““Time for shut-eye.”” He would 
touch my eyelids gently with the tips of two 
fingers. 

He said a lot of things. He said: “‘Boy, this 


is the life!’ He said: “‘Honey, you’re a nice 
kid!’ He said: ‘‘A fellow could get kind of 
fond of this!” 


He didn’t say he loved me. 

It came to the week before he was due to 
sail, then the fifth-last night. . . . and the 
fourth-last night . . . and the second-last 
night... and the last night. . . . There was still 
time for him to tell me he loved me. He had 
to tell me he loved me—and not go 

But what if he didn’t? 

We were going to have a farewell dinner. I 
lay and soaked in a bath simply bubbling with 
alluring fragrance. I took my hair out of curl- 
ers and brushed like crazy. I got into fresh 
undies frothing madly with lace at the hem- 
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Sometimes as early as 19—a woman’s skin can start 
to dry out—look older! You see it around your eyes— 
tiny crow’s feet, feathery crinkles, crepe-y dryness. 


To prevent the “‘middle-aging” effects of dry skin—you 
must replace natural skin oils every day! 


Exceptionally rich in homogenized lanolin, Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream instantly restores softening oils to parched 


skin .. 


. smooths out tiny dry lines. And its special 


moisturizing action softens away flaky dryness... 
keeps your skin looking dewy-soft and young! 


Soften away dry crow’s feet—gently tap 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream miice eyes and at 
outside corners. This special cream is extra 
rich in lanolin . . . freshens “‘tired”’ dry skin, 
smooths dry crinkles quickly 


Ease out dry “frown lines’’—smooth 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream up between eyes, out 
over brows. Unlike a thin, runny liquid that 
just “‘surface-oils’’ dry skin, this rich-textured 
cream softens deeply. Use generously—a 
season’s supply is less than a dollar! 


So effective— 


more women use it than 
any other dry skin care 





Smooth parched, crepe-y skin—lightly 
pat this satiny cream over the eyelids. The 
rich lanolin in Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is 
homogenized to penetrate faster, deeper. Dry 
skin literally drinks in its richness 


Extra Rich in 


HOMOGENIZED 
LANOLIN 


for faster, deeper so tening 
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SYRACUSE 


with a unique talent 


Found only on Syracuse, of course . . . the fine china that, for all 
its delicate airs, is beautifully practical and made 
for long wear. Generations of craftsmanship account for 
the happy Syracuse combination of beauty with strength. 
It’s nice to know you're getting 


more than meets the eye. 


I ad 
1 


SYRACUSE, 


a 


MINUET (above) #e MEADOW BREEZE 


five piece place settings 17.95 


Yours for the asking: color brochure of Syracuse patterns with suggestions 
on choosing, using and caring for your china. Send for yours today. 


Syracuse China Dept. LH-46, Syracuse 1, New York 





...a heavenly shade 


for enhancing other colors. 






line. I had started to get ready about an hour 
and a half before Barney was calling for me, 
which was just as well, because I kept coming 
to and finding myself totally still, eyes dreamy 
and mouth open, thinking up conversation 
routines. ... Barney would look into my eyes, 
and smile, and —— Barney would take a 
deep breath and say —— 

The building seemed to tremble around me 
as Jo Corning’s dog heard her footsteps on the 
stairs and galloped across the floor over my 
head in his nightly ritual of greeting. Morton 
is a sheep dog, built on the general lines of a 
dinosaur. If Jo was home from work it was 
getting late. 

I got out a dress and put it on, the green 
linen with the white braid, and took it off 
and put on the pale blue with the navy cinch 
belt. Then I looked at myself and took that 
off too. I.had to be absolutely devastating to- 
night. After a while my room looked like a 
secondhand-clothing store. I finally got into 
the lavender nylon with about a million tiny 
pleats, awfully feminine and desirable, and I 
was stuck with that one, because the doorbell 
rang. I went to answer it with my heart in my 
mouth and my fingers crossed. Everything 
that lavender nylon and a special hair rinse 
and the very latest in lipstick could do had 
been done. I would have invested in a love 
potion if ’'d known where to go for one. 

We had dinner in a little place he knew, 
with gold Buddhas around the walls watching 
inscrutably while we got our chopsticks tangled 
in chow mein and what not. I must say Barney 
handled his like an ex- 


eae up 02000 2O°%O0O°® lap and turn 


in Hong 
Kong, or was it in 


Shanghai? There are, We are told what fine things would the night air gen 
of course, some ad- happen if every one of us would go my face. (Oh, . 
vantages in travel. and do something for the welfare of Barney! MM 
“The thing that’s somebody else; but why not contem- there’s not 
wrong with marriage,” plate also the immense gain which time ——) 
announced Barney would ensue if everybody would do We stopped q 
suddenly, right out of something for himself? door. My hear 
the blue, “‘is, it’s so WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER: in my throat. * 
permanent.” Hewaved The Forgotten Man's Almanac ing up?” I said 


a chopstick. “‘No more 


chance to explore en- On [7O0O°%OoDOoO.o Barney lod 


chanting side streets in 

strange, exotic ports. 

No more answering the call of the wild. No 
more taking off after a pretty face. Your an- 
chor’s down, and brother, that’s that.” 

My heart gave a lurch. A moment ago we'd 
been talking about the Manhattan transporta- 
tion system. It was a good sign, I thought, 
that he was thinking about marriage, even 
negatively. There must be something in 
telepathy. 

“Could be restful,’ I suggested. I batted my 
eyelashes wistfully, trying to look simply un- 
bearably adorable, and delicately dangled a 
yard or so of noodles. 

Barney took a mouthful of egg mah-jongg 
or something, and looked off into vast dis- 
tances with the appearance of having a thing 
on his mind. I hoped I knew what it was. I 
willed him to keep on thinking of marriage, 
only more positively. (Oh, darling, darling ! 
Tell me you love me! You do, you know, you 
big lug, if you'll only let yourself admit it !) 


H. heaved a sigh. ‘‘Everything has to end,” 
he said at last, with an air of profound 
discovery. ““We’ve had fun, haven’t we, lass?” 

“The best kind,” I said yearningly. 

“Something to remember when I’m tossing 
on the briny, way out in mid-Atlantic, all alone 
again.”’ He seemed to need bolstering. 

I bolstered him very subtly. ‘Not all alone,” 
I said brightly. ‘“‘There’ll be the captain and 
the stokers and things, won’t there?” 

“Oh yes. Of course. Those.” He didn’t sound 
enthusiastic. ““Will you miss me?” 

“Why, of course. You get used to having 
someone around.” (Not too keen: men like to 
do the chasing.) 

“Yes,” he said. “Well.” It was heavy going. 
He ran a finger round the inside of his collar, 
and pushed his chair back. ““Come on. Let’s 
get out of here. Let’s go walking in the park 
once more. For old time’s sake. Tomorrow 
night I'll be ——” He left tomorrow night 
dangling, which was all to the good. 

We took a bus and walked in the park, 
hands swinging together. We’d done it lots of 


* darkness. They weren’t going any place 
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times before, and it’d been fun. In the 
night air, other couples walked hand j 
stood close together in the shadowy, ¢ 





were staying right here in Manhattan, 
on, | said in my heart, fe// me, tell me! 
with it, you idiot ! Time is marching on. 

Barney took a deep breath from somd 
down near his boots, and shook hig 
vaguely. “‘Life’s a funny thing, lass, 
times you can’t understand ——” i 

“Can’t understand . . . Barney?” | 
proximity, reaching for his hands, str@ 


I hold him, or would he get away? 


I must have been the wrong moye. : 
said suddenly, “I’ve been ashore 
Guess I’m getting stale. Need some sea 
to blow the cobwebs away.” He { 
abruptly. “Let’s get out of here. I'll tak 
home, honey. Got some things to do.” 
We were awfully quiet on the bus. } 
telepathy again, like mad. ( Barney—ij 
I love you! Youve got the wrong ideas 
can be happy right here ) Barney h 
A Life on the Ocean Wave with pu 
jocularity; lapsed into These Foolish | 
without realizing it; started on All the 
You Are, and took an embarrassed pe 
me out of the corner of his eye. Ma 
telepathy was getting through. I twist 
hands together 





power on, look; 
the window, — 


(Yale University Press) 


ally. 


down and poke 

sidewalk with 

“No. Better not, eh? Better not tonight. 1 
to do. Better say good-by now, eh? 
grabbed at my hand. * ’By now. It’s bes 
Have a good summer. I’ll be back—son 
Look you up next time I’m in port.” | 
He was gone. He went so fast he posit 
scuttled. | 
If you’re a brother to the old wild goc 
guess you can’t help yourself. When you 
the call, you have to follow. And what a 
your woman, when she wakens at tomo 
dawn and finds, poor critter, that her 
gone? Why—if she loves you, the more| 
she! Oh, Barney—Barney 
His ship was sailing at six-thirty the 





clock. When the phone rang at five-thi 
it was for me, and it was Barney, I fel 
were suffocating. Perhaps the lavender f 
had had a delayed-action fuse. 

He was very nonchalant, but he had s¢ 
thing on his mind. “*Hi, lass.” ; 

“Wha—what ——”’ I said. I couldn’ 


any more. 
““How are you?” 
‘Fine. | ——” 


“Sleep well?” 

**No,”’ I said. “I ——” 

“Neither did I.” There was a long sile 
After a while he added, “Must have | 
something we et.” 

I said faintly, ““Where are you? Wha' 
you want? T thought ——” 

“I’m on the dock.”’ His tone was elaboré 
careless. ‘Had a minute to spare and slif 
ashore. Just thought I'd say good-by. I 
thought ———”’ He sounded as if he’d be 
poking things with his toe again. Rath 
habit. 

Such a dear habit, blast him! I clung te 
receiver. | was going down for the third t 
“What did you think? Barney—what did 
just think ——” 

“Sometimes you get to thinking—th 
that aren’t good for you.”” He gave the so 
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The Towle Touch in sterling...and what it means to you 


In patterns—Sterling patterns (like husbands) 
should be considered with an eye to the future. 
Towle designs sterling not only to capture your 
affection, but to keep it over the years. Each 
Towle pattern reflects a heritage of over 260 
years of fine si smithing...each is distin- 
guished by a tasteful, restrained elegance that 
enhances the richness of the solid silver. 


In craftsmanship—Towle Sterling is made to be 
used—knife blades sealed to handles with solid 
metal—most fork tine bases notched for easier 
washing—the silver itself is harder, thanks to 
Towle low temperature annealing. And the ex- 
clusive “Deep-Burnish” Finish gives Towle a 
rich, warm “patina’’—an unmistakable sterling 
look that is enhanced by regular use. 


The Towle 


In price—6-pce. place settings from § 75—serv- 
ing pieces from $ . Choose and register your 
pattern at a selected Towle jewelry or depart- 
ment store. To make it easier for your friends 
and relatives to buy gifts for you, we will 
gladly send you post cards, addressed to all 
Towle retailers in your town so that you may 
register your name and pattern with them all. 


For your pattern-registration post card: 


to Dept. CW, 


Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAM PGS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HATR CONDI Tie 


Soft, shining, easy to manage hair is beautiful hair. A Breck Shampoo helps bring out 
natural beauty of your hair. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is 
dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for nor 
hair. The next time you purchase a shampoo, select the Breck Shampoo for your indivic 


hair condition. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair thoroughly clean, lustrous and beauti 





The Three Breck Shampoos are’available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
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‘a augh that goes with shrugged shoulders. 
| vell—maybe it’s just as well 2 



















 Overseer’s just cracked the whip. *By 
wlass. Chin up. Have a good summer.” 

f phone went dead. I rattled it up and 
» “Barney! Barney!” I yelled. It was no 
0 I threw the phone directory. That was 


yome. “Sailor off to the sea again?” she 
>|, Then she took a good look at me, 
ent on upstairs. I heard Morton loping 

st her. At least she’s got a dog, | thought 


‘pixillated sort of way. The first one, 
htfully enlarged to six by eight to fit the 
of the album, was postmarked Jamaica. 
¢ was no letter. On the back was written, 
[ among the palm trees.” It was an ex- 
it likeness of somebody’s legs in tropical 
i;, with a small object resembling a 
4-1 duster sticking out from the toe of the 
shoe. It could have been a palm tree. I 
j the album out from behind the dresser 
J asted the picture on page one. Evidently 
| nted them preserved for posterity. 

i next one came from Colon. It said, ‘““Me 
each, slightly tight.’’ More than slightly, 
ps. Half his face wasn’t in the picture 
} and the one eye visible had a raffish 
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> picture from Rio raised my blood pres- 
It was labeled, ‘“‘Rita from Rio.” I turned 
yr. It showed a diving board high above a 
. The blur against the sky might have been 
in a high dive. Or then again, it might 
Jbeen a flying saucer. 


— 


By MUNRO LEAF 









I found myself watching rather eagerly for 
the mailman. But the photograph from Paris 
wasn’t of Pierette. It was the Eiffel Tower. 
I thought that Pisa had the world’s only 
leaning tower, but apparently I was wrong. 
The Eiffel leaned rakishly at a forty-five-de- 
gree angle. The caption said, ‘‘Paris. Ooh, la 
la!’ In very small print at the bottom of the 
picture it said again, ““Oo-la-LA!”’ 

I pasted it in. Then I wrote and said I hoped 
the next picture came from Hades, and went 
out and bought a new hat. 

The next picture came from London. It 
said, ““Me and Lulu on Rotten Row.” If you 
looked very carefully between four vast legs 
presumably belonging to a white horse, the 
figure in the middle distance was, indubitably, 
Barney. With a woman too. Breathing heavily, 
I viewed it through a magnifying glass. The 
woman was a shade over ninety, I should say, 
and wearing a Queen Mary hat. It was plain 
that Barney was wowing her. You could see 
her grin clear to New York. 

There was a picture postmarked Gibraltar, 
in which the body was Barney’s but the head 
had been taken over by a passing sea gull. 

There was a fetching one from Toulon 
labeled: ‘‘Fifi of France.”’ Fifi was cute. She 
was about to go bathing in the nude, and she 
was all of two years old. 

There was one from Naples, with a large 
masculine hand poised threateningly over 
Vesuvius. 

Well, I guess I used the wrong technique. 
Nothing but photographs. The guy wasn’t 
missing me enough even to write a letter. When 
a young man has side-stepped the issue of 
matrimony as neatly as that, a girl should cut 
her losses and get back into circulation, 
Dorothy Dix says. I looked at my collection 
of pictures. Cut my losses, | thought darkly. 
I'd just begun to fight. I took my pictures up- 
stairs and showed them to Jo Corning. She 
dropped a wet print of a high-fashion model 
in a tiger-striped jersey back into the fixing 
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bath, wiped her hands on Morton’s shaggy 
coat as she removed his plate-sized paws from 
my shoulders—Morton loves me, too, but 
that is no real distinction, Morton loves every- 
body—and shuddered slightly over Barney’s 
pictures. I told her what I wanted. There was 
a long silence broken only when Morton 
backed skittishly into a table and sent a lamp 
crashing to the floor. Jo picked it up absently, 
looking from Morton to me and back again. 
She drew a deep breath. 

“Allright,” she said. “Pll do it. If you'll keep 
Morton for a month. I’ve got an assignment 
to do a picture story out on the Coast, and the 
last time I took that beast along’—Morton 
made thumping noises again and I gathered 
that he knew “beast”? was a term of endear- 
ment—“‘‘well,” Jo sighed, “he ate half a 
mattress and the motel manager said 1g 

It was my turn to draw a deep breath. “All 
right,’ I said. “Ill keep Morton.” 

The picture we worked out to send Barney 
compared favorably with the best of the ones 
he’d sent me, I thought. We found a print of 
a secluded park scene in Jo’s files. We snipped 
a handsome, sincere-looking young man in 
elegant tweeds from the background of an 
old fashion-magazine shot. We made one of 
me and one of Morton in which he looked less 
like a dog than a slightly distracted haystack. 
The composite was a prettily romantic picture 
of a handsome young man apparently mur- 
muring sincere nothings in the ear of a girl in 
a highly recognizable nylon dress with millions 
of fluttering pleats, while a thing that might 
be a dog strolled benignly at the end of a leash. 

“Lovely,” I breathed. “Pll caption it “Me 
With Morton in Park.’” 

Jo shuddered again. “Let me know if it 
works,” she said. ‘I'll be interested.” 

Barney was interested too. He came roaring 
back from Turkey a couple of weeks later 
and battered my door down. I was all set for 
a lazy, girlish evening: down-at-heel slippers, 
bathrobe frayed at the edges. And hair curlers. 
Barney didn’t notice. He shook his finger and 
raved for quite a while about the colossal 
stupidity of feminine minds and their inability 
to read between the lines. 

*‘What lines?” I murmured, but was drowned 
out. Didn’t I recognize love when I met up 
with it? He outlined in considerable detail the 
plans he’d had for returning next trip and lay- 
ing his all at my feet. I had made him blow 
his all on the plane fare from Turkey to New 
York. Didn’t I know an honorable man 
couldn’t offer his all until he had an all to 
offer? What did I expect us to live on? 

There was a noise in the kitchen—quite a 
large noise. Barney stopped in mid-speech and 
stared at my guilty face. Then he strode across 
and flung open the door. 

‘‘Morton,”’ I said in a small voice. I’d only 
just had time to conceal him before Barney 
entered with his alarums and excursions. 





Morton bounded out joyfully and practi- 
cally flattened Barney. Then he rolled over on 
his back and asked to be tickled. 

‘‘Why ——” said Barney loudly enough to 
be heard in the next block. Morton wagged 
his rear, and Barney gave me a look that raised 
smoke. ““You low-down, conniving, deceitful 
little racketeer! You vicious, scheming little 
stinker, et cetera and so on! There I had you 
sitting on a pedestal with a halo like Liberty’s, 
and you were cooking up this deal behind my 
back! Why, I ought to ——” 

He looked as if he might. He advanced upon 
me. Morton made no move to spring to my 
defense. He just lay there and looked silly. 

“Well, you overreached yourself, see?’’ said 
Barney with relish. ‘““You’re stuck with a man 
who is out of a job, out of funds, and more- 
over, as of now, out of patience.” 

Barney is a big man, with long, strong arms. 
There was a very slight struggle, in which he 
got scratched by a bobby pin. Then everything 
went up in flame. 

After the holocaust, he stood back and 
grinned. “You look terrible. Pll give you ten 
minutes to turn yourself into something civil- 
ized. Then we'll go celebrate.” 

At the door he paused and looked back. 
“In the Automat,” he said. “Only, bring your 
own nickels if you’re hungry. For a while, my 
darling, you will have to live on love.” 


It’s a wonderful way to live. END 





Confidence is a state of mind; it grows 
from that wonderful inward feeling that 
you are at your very best. Confidence 
can be badly shaken by doubt and dis- 
comfort. Quite a few women find them- 
selves ill-at-ease—lacking confidence— 
during certain days of the month. That's 
because the external pads they wear are 
a constant and irritating reminder; they’re 
so everlastingly present. Internal sanitary 
protection, in contrast, is both invisible 
and unfelt when in place. 

No wonder the women who wear 
Tampax feel more confident. It never 
calls itself to your attention. Not by odor 
—not by being difficult to dispose of — 
not even by making you wonder how 
you can carry extras with you. In every 
way, Tampax makes you feel there’s 
scarcely a difference in days of the month. 

Tampax is as easy to buy as it is to 
use. Drug and notion counters every- 
where carry your choice of 3 absorbency- 
sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. Economy- 
size packages are available, too; one 
gives you an average 4-months’ supply. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 
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weeks, if possible. She should first just be 
around the house and then participate in his 
care only after he is showing friendliness and 
confidence. Later his mother can leave the 
house for a few hours at a time so that he can 
learn that reappearance follows disappear- 
ance. This gradualness gives the woman a 
chance to see just how the mother handles him 
too. 

Such drastic precautions may not be so im- 
portant in the case of later children in the fam- 





My family’s 
constipation worries 


are over! 


ily, or even a first child who is unusually inde- 
pendent. When there are several children, 
they get some of their security from one an- 
other. Besides, a mother is apt to outgrow her 
overprotectiveness with her first child and 
treat the others a little more casually. 

In a general way it’s good for all children to 
be familiar with outsiders from the time they 
are walking and to have the experience, from 
time to time, if possible, of being left for a few 
hours with a suitable relative or a tried-and- 
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true sitter. This helps a child gain independ- 
ence. And it’s certainly good for parents to get 
away from it all occasionally. Of course the 
parents must be sure that any sitter is reliable. 
In the case of a very young child, it’s even 
more important that the mother be certain 
that a sitter has the right combination of kind- 
liness and sensibleness. (Unfamiliar sitters can 
be very alarming to an anxious child who 
wakes in the evening.) Accustoming a child to 
carefully selected outsiders has _ particular 
value, of course, when he is the first or only 
one and when the mother senses that she her- 
self has a tendency to overprotect him. (I 
wish I knew a magic answer to the beginning 
mother who asks how to outgrow her over- 
protectiveness; time and experience and more 
children usually help a lot. A psychiatrist or 
social worker can give the most direct assist- 
ance when the problem is marked.) 

But we haven’t discussed the practical man- 
agement of the very common mild anxieties 
that make two-year-olds try to keep their 
parents in their bedroom or climb out of their 
cribs as soon as the door ts closed. In these 
cases I don’t think that the parents should sit 
with the child or lie on an adult bed beside 
him. Even hesitancy on the mother’s part in 
saying good night works in the wrong direc- 
tion. Such parental concern or overconcern 
will sometimes turn a very mild anxiety into a 
greater one. In a sense, the child is saying, 
“I’m beginning to think it may be dangerous 
to be left alone here. What do you think?” 
And the mother, by looking uncertain or 
slightly worried, by falling 
in with the child’s delaying 
actions, by letting him come 
into the living room and 
stay awhile, is answering, 
in effect, “I don’t feel quite 
right about leaving you 
alone either. Perhaps there 
is something to be afraid 
of.” The mother’s slight 
anxiety reflects the child’s 
and increases it a bit. This 
and his success in pressur- 
ing her stimulate him to try 
harder. The more insistent 
he becomes, the more hes- 
itant becomes his mother. 

A breezy, masterful kind of mother will oc- 
casionally report to a doctor, as an after- 
thought during a two-year-old routine visit, 
“By the way, a month ago he began trying to 
stall me at bedtime with the drink-and-bath- 
room business, but I told him that he’d just had 
both and I didn’t want any of that nonsense. 
That was the end of that.’ I’m not necessarily 
recommending that you use this mother’s ex- 
act words, but I think you can see that with 
her manner she is saying, “I’m not in the least 
bit nervous and you shouldn’t be either.” 

This same kind of firm reassurance can be 
given to the child who has climbed out of bed 
to join parents in the kitchen, by promptly 
whisking him back to bed, without succumb- 
ing to his wiles for a minute, every time. 

Parents hearing this idea sometimes say, 
“That sort of firmness might have worked if 
I'd thought of it months ago, but the fat’s in 
the fire. Now my child climbs out of bed and 
leaves his room twenty-five times over a period 
of two hours—every single night.” 


followed. 


fied.” 


i agree that it’s much harder to overcome 
such a pattern once it’s well established. But we 
can get a clue to what might work by asking 
such a parent, ““How do you get him to stay 
in bed after the twenty-fifth time?’ The usual 
answer is, ““Finally I get so mad that I shout at 
him or spank him. Then he cries a minute and 
falls asleep.”’ It’s not that I think that a shout- 
ing or a spanking is the best way to send a 
small child to sleep. But the twenty-five visits 
to an increasingly angry parent are not good 
for a child either. The real point is that the 
parent should try to be as firm and emphatic 
the very first time as he has been getting on the 
twenty-fifth. If he can be that decisive in the 
beginning—really convince the child that he 
means business—he won’t have to become so 
angry. 

This question of whether the parent really 
means business and shows the child that he 
means it is one of the trickiest aspects of child 
care. All parents think they mean it when they 


a ed 


Charles Lamb was giving a 
talk at a mixed gathering 
and someone in the crowd 
hissed. A stunned silence 
Finally Lamb 
calmly said, “There are only 
three things that hiss—a 
goose, a snake and a fool. 
Come forth and be identi- 
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tell a child to behave. But an outsi 
sometimes see that a parent is only hal 
He may seem very firm and sincere, b 
crucial moment he weakens or loses 
and fails to follow through. We all hi 
moments when for unconscious reaso 
a child get away with something we o 
disapprove of. But in a few parents the 
sistency is extreme. You see them sho 
their children in a blustery way all dé 
without ever making the slightest real e 
make it work. 

To try to make this business clear te 
ent who says he has tried but can’t mi 
child stay in bed, I'd ask an exaggera 
pothetical question: ““Suppose he were’ 
ing from active heart disease or brain ¢ 
sion or a broken leg and the doctor said 
vitally important to prevent him from 
out of bed. Could you keep him ther 
course he could. 


White I’m emphasizing firmness I sha 
mind you again that we’re now discuss 
child with only the mildest kind of anxig 
pressed in delaying tactics and social y 
the parents, not the child who is 
frightened. 

Parents who are desperate ask abouj 
ing the child’s door. It doesn’t seem ri 
me to give the child the feeling that 
such a barrier between him and them 
run the risk of giving him a fear of 
closed in. As a compromise when 1 
failed, I have suggested a few times, wit 
siderable misgivings 
covering the top 
crib. The only kind 
is available in most 
(in sporting-goods | 
is a badminton net. I 
long and narrow to f 
it can be cut in tw 
the two pieces sewe 
by side. It must be t 
very securely to the 
railing and part way 
the head and foot ¢ 
crib. The front half f 
be left unbound, to pi 
child in. After he isi 
front half is tied t 
springs, way under the middle of- the 
and to the head and foot so that he cann 
open a hole to climb out through. I woul 
threaten the child with such a net, as if it 
a punishment, but explain that it makes¢ 
house for him to sleep in, and let him p 
to help tie it on in the first place. In most 
a two-year-old accepts such a net quite re| 
ably and after a little calm experimentin' 
tles down to sleep. If he acted frighter 
wouldn’t use it for even fifteen minut 
wouldn’t even try it for a child over 2 
cause of the greater likelihood of a fe; 
being shut in. 

When parents ask me about graduat 
two-year-old from a crib—often beca 
baby is coming along—I always reco 
keeping the child in it for another year 
fits, and getting a second one for the baby} 
heard too many stories of two-year-old 
coming wanderers just as soon as they got 
a bed without sides. 

There’s one other important question 
you let a small child into your bed in 
middle of the night when he appears in | 
bedroom? It certainly seems the easiest 
to do at the time. But in the long run It 
it almost always proves to be the wi 
answer. 

In a great majority of cases the ¢ 
comes more and more regularly, for mo! 
the night, and the longer it goes on, ther 
dependent he becomes on it. It becom 
nuisance to the parents, and most pr 
sionals believe that such an arrangement i 
wholesome for the child even in the ¢ 
where the parents do not mind. So 
promptly, firmly and invariably bring su 
child back to his own bed. I'd try to a 
staying with him in his own room; but if 
was the only way of making him stay put 
do it for a few minutes. I wouldn’t get in 
with him if he had an adult bed. 


Although he cannot answer letters personally, 
Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will di 
in these pages problems of genera! interest.—Ed. 
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THE FACELESS ADVERSARY 
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he could not hear what Detective Shapiro said 
in answer, although he could see Shapiro’s 
lips move. 

A name screamed in John’s mind—Barbara! 
Barbara! 

“Thought of something, Mr. Hayward?” 
Grady said. ‘Remembered something?” 

He had left her less than an hour ago. She 
had gone with him to the door of the apart- 
ment, kissed him and said, ““Run along now. 
But—don’t run far.’’ She had held tight to 
him. “Don’t ever run far.” 

“Who has been killed?” John Hayward 
said, in an entirely steady voice. ‘““Who are you 
talking about?” 

He knew, from their faces, that they had 
been waiting for that. Detectives Grady and 
Shapiro looked at each other. They were evi- 
dently satisfied, although Shapiro’s face was 
sad. 

“Tell me!” John Hayward said. His voice 
was harsh, strained. ‘‘Who has been killed?” 

‘All innocent,’ Grady said. ‘““Doesn’t even 
know her name.” He shook his head. He spoke 
in a new tone; almost an angry tone. “Nora 
Evans, Mr. Hayward. Who’d you think?” 

The train started again. The air was palpable 
again. 

“IT never heard of Nora Evans,” John said. 

“Looks like he’s go- 
ing to make it hard for 
everybody,” Detective 
Grady said. “‘Look that 
way to you, Nate?” 

Detective Shapiro 
nodded gloomily. 

““Nora Evans,” Grady 
said. ‘“‘Redhead. 
Pretty—up to maybe 
two-three o’clock this 
afternoon. Sure, you 
know her, Mr. Hayward. 
Wellas anybodycould.” 

“No,” John said. “I 
didn’t know her, offi- 
cer! 

Grady made sounds, 
as at arrant stupidity, or 
childish stubbornness. 

or ORIKere- lems aC ace 
““Any way you want it, 

Mr. Hayward.” He paused. ““Maybe we can 
refresh your memory.” 

They took him down the corridor. down 
in the elevator, and Harry said, ““Mr. Hay- 
ward, they *” and was told, abruptly, to 
hold it. 

Grady sat beside John Hayward in the back 
seat of a small sedan. It was not far from the 
apartment house to the city mortuary. 

The girl had, as Grady had said, been 
pretty. She had had red hair—brownish red. 
The eyes were closed. The face was a little dis- 
colored. On the slender throat there were sev- 
eral small wounds, little more than scratches. 

“Well?” Grady said. “What d’you say 
now?” 

John’s voice was steady. “‘I never saw her 
before. Is this Nora Evans?” 

“That’s right,’ Grady said. ““Let’s see your 
hands, Mr. Hayward.” 

John held his hands out. They were thin, 
strong hands, long-fingered. Grady looked at 
them. 

“About right, I’d say,” he said. ““Wouldn’t 
you, Nate? Nails about right too. Marked her 
up, see, Mr. Hayward? Nails cut into her skin 
a little.” 

““You mean she was strangled?” 





bird? 





Grady sighed deeply. 

‘‘What’s the sense of this? You keep saying 
the wrong thing. Why don’t you just say you 
didn’t kill her?” He looked at Detective 
Shapiro. “‘That’s good advice, isn’t it, Nate?” 
Grady said. ““Be some sense in that.” 

Shapiro didn’t say anything. 

“Well,” Grady said, “it’s your neck, Mr. 
Hayward. All right, let’s get going.’ They 
went across town to a police station. They took 
him into a room with a wooden table and 
chairs, and went out and locked the door be- 
hind them. There was one window in the 
room—high up, and barred. After a few min- 
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Here are the feather and the song. 
Where are the poet and the 


Only the part that flies lives on, 


Only the wing, only the word. 
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utes Grady came back, carrying a larg 
lope. “Just put what you’ve got j 
pockets in here,”’ he said. “We'll keep 
you.” 

John took things out of his pocket 
fold with a little over a hundred dollars 
key container with five keys, a founta 
and a small notebook. He took a folded 
kerchief from his jacket, an almost ful] 
age of cigarettes and a lighter. ““You ca 
those.” Grady ran his hands quickly 
John’s clothing. He was satisfied; he 
“O.K.” He said that they’d give him at 
and carried the envelope out of the roa 

John looked at his watch. It was st} 
two o’clock. It had been only two ho} 
so since Barbara Phillips had said t 
would marry him. 


I was, of course, a colossal—an indefe 
mistake on the part of someone. Grad 
Shapiro had, he supposed, done only| 
they had been told to do. The mistake la} 
where, higher up. Since the world w 
orderly place, things would, of cours 
straightened out. 

What before had happened to John 
ward had occurred according to plan 
parents’ plan first, afterward to his o 
had been sent 
dover; he had go 


ae" barvard. Afters 





things more or 
than a bank; no ple 
which mistakes} 
more painstaking} 
rected. 

John waited i 
room with the b 
window for the . 
which had brought 
there to be discoy 


sighed slightly in . 
The door opened and several men cam} 
Grady was one of them. A large man | 
a fat red face and sharp blue eyes was ano 
A younger man with a lean face and a 
nose was a thir! Th lean-faced man 
a sports jack. ‘ne fourth man wa 
uniform. 

It wouldn’t, John realized, take four m¢ 
tell him that someone had made a mis 

The big man with the fat face had ani 
expectedly soft voice. ““Now that you’ve 
time to think it over, Mr. Hayward,” he 
“why did you kill the girl?” 

“T told Detective Grady ——” 

The big man shook his head. He sai 
knew that Mr. Hayward had told Gr 
“You're wasting everybody’s time. You 0 
to see that. Two-timing you, wasn’t she?’ 

“T never saw her in my life,’ Hayward 
He found that his voice was quite steady, 
his mind entirely alert. ““Until I saw her 
at the morgue,” he added, 

“No,” the big man said. “You shacked 
with her. That’s the way the Army put 
isn’t it? Shacked up with her last—when 
it, Tom?” 

Tom was Detective Grady. He got a nl 
book out of his pocket and looked at 
“November,” he said. ‘Moved in Noverr 
fourth. She looked at the apartment— 
see—middle of October. Looked at it al 
the first time. Second time, you were with! 
Mr. Hayward. Made a deposit of ”°—he loo 
further—‘‘three hundred thirty. Two mon 
rent.” 

John shook his head. “I don’t even kt 
what apartment you’re talking about. I ne 
saw the girl in my life.” 

It came back to that. Always, over and o 
it came back to that. John’s voice grew til 
after a long time he could hardly recogniz 
as his voice. “You’re making a misté 
You’ve got me confused with somebody el: 
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yiy were patient. And they were com- 
- confident. That was apparent almost 
ane beginning. It was apparent in the soft 
ic of the big man, Miller, who was a de- 
captain. It was evident in the hard 
of the lean-faced man, Martinelli, who 
s om the district attorney’s office. 
[ly told him it was no good to go on deny- 
had known Nora Evans, that he had 
- an apartment for her. 
aybe you didn’t mean to kill her,” Miller 
{his soft voice gentle, encouraging. 
be you were horsing around with her, 
hy people do sometimes. Maybe you put 


hg out—and you didn’t realize how little 
, sometimes, to kill that way.” 
inelli said, “Sure, it could have hap- 
that way. Almost amount to an acci- 
f it happened that way.” 
- jt would not amount to that—not to 
not to Assistant District Attorney 
y nelli. They did not need to tell him that. 
‘didn’t know her,” John said, and they 
< their heads at him. They asked him 
was the use of saying that. 
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Grady said, “‘Maybe when you went there 
this afternoon she was already dead. Maybe 
somebody’d been there earlier—maybe some- 
body else who figured she was two-timing him. 
See what I mean? Maybe when you found out 
that she was dead you got panicky. First 
idea was to get out of there. Could have been 
that way.” 

“IT was never there,”’ John said. *‘I never saw 
the apartment. I never saw the girl alive.” 

They listened. They paid no attention. Per- 
haps he knew about another man? Perhaps 
Nora Evans had told him about this other 
man? ’ , 

John said over what he had said before, and 
they shook their heads as they had shaken 
them before. They did not lose patience. They 
did not threaten—except that the whole mass 
of their disbelief was in itself a threat. 

For more than an hour they told him no 
more than that the girl was dead, that she had 
been killed in an apartment in East Eleventh 
Street, that she had been his girl, that he had 
killed her. But they would, John began to be- 
lieve, have been content for the time if he had 
only admitted that he knew her, that she had 
been his girl. That he would not admit this 
puzzled them. 
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Another man came in after this continual 
questioning had gone on for almost two hours. 
He was named Garfield. Garfield took an en- 
velope out of his pocket. He took a piece of 
paper from the envelope and put it down in 
front of John. It was a check. It was drawn 
on the Riverside National Bank. It was paya- 
ble to the Applegate-Meyer Realty Corpora- 
tion. It was for one hundred and sixty-five 
and no one hundredths dollars. It was signed 
“John Hayward.” | 

John looked at it, and a kind of numbness 
invaded his mind. 

“It looks like my signature,” John Hayward 
said, in an expressionless voice which was not 





1rd 


his own. “I didn’t write it. I have no account 
at that bank.” 

“For this month’s rent,” Garfield said. 
“Reached the office this morning, so they 
hadn’t got around to depositing it.”” He looked 
at John. *‘Had to get hold of the bookkeeper,” 
Garfield said. ‘‘“Get him down there.” 

“Break,” Miller said. 

“Yes,” Garfield said. “A break. Mr. Hay- 
ward pays regularly, a few days before the 
first.” He had not looked away from John. 
“The checks have always cleared, Mr. Hay- 
ward,” he said. “So you have got an account, 
evidently. You’re a banker. You can see that.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 147 
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4) JONTINUED FROM PAGE 145 
ked the check up. He held it so the 
rightly on it. It was a forgery, of 
ere would be something —— He 
see anything. If he had not known, 
ave accepted the signature without 
he had still worked a teller’s win- 
ould have accepted it without 











































orgery,” he said. “Very good. But I 
e it.” 
, then. It was not a mistake. It was 
g so disorderly as a mistake. It was 
epared; a trap set. 
idid you kill her, Mr. Hayward?’ 
:ed, in the same soft voice. “Because 
) the way? Because of Miss Phillips?” 
as not listening. It was a trap set by 
+ It was a trap set by a murderer—a 
uly constructed by —— His mind 
i3y whom ? Someone who had reached 
jndom—put the set trap in a path on 
/ybody —— But it was not so simple 
iby someone who hated him? Might 
girl to spring a trap of hate ? By —— 
, Mr. Hayward,” Miller said in his 
, not even bothering to raise his voice. 
ecause of Barbara Phillips? Because 
“ns threatened to spill her story if you 
Spill it to Miss Phillips? You’ve been 
Jot of Miss Phillips, from what we 


—— a le 


first time, John interrupted. ““You’ve 
er?” he said. “Been badgering her? 
Elo: 

looked at Lieutenant Garfield. 

yet,” Garfield said. ““You wouldn’t 
would you, Mr. Hayward? With Mr. 
0 high up at the 

a position to push ws 


Miller said,“‘with 


ey. 
nerely shook his 

was true enough. ; 
illips was a senior “ 


ad nothing to do with him and Bar- 
}were going to marry Miss Phillips?” 


answered steadily, “I am going to 
Miss Phillips.” 

twere puzzled again, he thought. Be- 
yey were quite certain he had killed a 
sO was not going to marry anyone. 
as more to this trap into which he had 
There had to be. 

was more—two white shirts. 

were quite ordinary shirts, made of a 
ality of broadcloth. They came from 
Brothers. They were stretched over 
cardboard. 

s, aren’t they?’’ Miller said.* 

n’t know,” John said. “I wear shirts 
)” Miller said. “You’re wearing one 
Tr. Hayward.” John looked at him. 
ty marks,” Miller said. He pointed to 
‘k on the inside of the collar. The mark 
A201.” “Your mark,” Miller told him. 
‘could not have said how the laundry 
his shirts, but ““‘HH201” was probably 
. They would have checked on that. 
right,” John said. ‘Probably they’re 


2,” Miller said. ‘“Two or three pairs of 
too. In Miss Evans’ apartment. How 
explain about the shirts?” 

oever killed the girl and rented the 
ent for her is doing all this—did do all 
2 put it onto me. I don’t know why,” 
uid. “I never knew the girl.” 


all listened. They shook their heads. 
looked at his watch, and then John 
at his. It was ten minutes of five. 

at were you doing yesterday after- 


’s mind lagged for an instant. He hesi- 
John spoke as one remembering, seek- 
actitude. He had had lunch at the 
d Club. Was that where they wanted 
begin? 

; ahead,” Garfield said. “You had 


The world will never be 
es better unless we are. 
WILLIAM M. HOLT 


He had gone to the club alone, with no 
plans before evening. He had met an acquaint- 
ance, a man named Curtis—Alfred Curtis. He 
and Alfred Curtis had had lunch. They 
wouldn’t care what they’d eaten —— 

Garfield said, ‘“‘Just to keep things straight.” 

John had had consommé. A minute steak. 
Au gratin potatoes. Coffee. 

It had been one-thirty or quarter of two 
when they had begun to eat. It was probably 
around two-thirty when they finished. 

‘phen 

Then they had walked through the club and 
out into Forty-fourth Street. John had left 
Curtis waiting for a cab. John had gone home 
and spent the afternoon at his apartment. 


H. stopped, because Garfield was shaking 
his head. 

“Man named Woodson,” Garfield said. 
““Pit? Woodson, they call him. You’ve left 
him out. Why’d you leave him out, Mr. Hay- 
ward?” 

John had forgotten Pit Woodson—P. I. T. 
Woodson. He started to say that that was very 
easy; that to most people it was even very de- 
sirable. He did not say either thing. 

“Td forgotten that,’ John said. “We did 
run into Woodson going out. He wanted us to 
stay around and make up a table of bridge.” 

“Yes,” Garfield said. “So he told us. And 
you told him you couldn’t. Because you had a 
date. Remember that, Mr. Hayward?” 

“T don’t ——” John began, and stopped be- 
cause probably he had. It was the sort of thing 
that a great many men told Pit Woodson, 
often even before he had had time to ask them 
to help make up a table of bridge. Men said, 
with the utmost cordiality, 
“*Hi, Pit.” And then, as Pit 
Woodson started to open 
his mouth, they said, ““Got 
to be running along. Late 
already.”” And ran. 

“Very likely I did,’’ John 
said. 

“But you say that you 
did not have a date? Not 
with the Evans girl?” 

“Not with anybody,” John said. “‘If I told 
him that ——” He paused. “Well,” he said, 
“poor old Pit is a bore.” 

He had phrased it badly. But they merely 
looked at him, their faces neither accepting nor 
rejecting. “About a quarter of three, say, you 
left the club,’ Garfield said. ‘Took a cab to 
your apartment? Got there in—what? Five 
minutes? Ten? About three o’clock, say?” 

“No,” John said. “It was later than that. 
Three-thirty. Probably a quarter of four. I 
walked.” 

“You could walk it in fifteen minutes.” 

“T didn’t go straight to the apartment. I 
walked a way up the avenue. I didn’t hurry.” 

Miller said, ““Why did you do that?” 

“T felt like walking.” 

But that had not really been all of it. He had 
stopped to look in the windows of Black, Starr 
& Gorham and Cartier’s. He had been think- 
ing about a ring, and had decided against 
it. In the end he wondered how he had ever 
thought of buying a ring that afternoon, hay- 
ing it in a pocket to pull out proudly if he 
was given cause for pride. How presumptuous 
he had thought of allowing himself to be. It 
would be the crassest possible way of taking 
Barbara for granted—of revealing that he took 
her for granted. 

So in the end he had not looked in any more 
jewelers’ windows. But he had taken his time— 
walked bareheaded in the soft sunshine and 
thought of the future, which had looked then 
very good indeed. 

“That’s all,’ John Hayward said. “It was a 
pleasant afternoon. I felt like walking.” 

“Evidently,” Garfield said. “You got in 
about ten of four.” 

“TI suppose, then’’—John’s voice rasped, but 
was entirely steady—‘‘that it was sometime 
about then the girl was killed? During that 
hour?” 

Miller and Garfield looked at each other. 
They looked at Martinelli, from the district 
attorney’s office. 

“About then,”’ Martinelli said. ‘May as well 
tell him, lieutenant.” 

At a quarter of three, or thereabouts, Nora 
Evans had been alive. She had been carrying 
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yellow daffodils and waiting in the lobby of the 
apartment house in East Eleventh Street for 
the automatic elevator to come down. The ele- 
vator had come down carrying another tenant 
who knew Miss Evans by sight and had said, 
“Good afternoon,” and then, as an after- 
thought, ‘Such pretty flowers.’’ Nora Evans 
had smiled. ““Yes, aren’t they?’ and got into 
the elevator. So she was alive then. 

She was dead, on the floor of her living room, 
at about four-ten, wearing only a thin robe. 
She had been found by a part-time maid who 
notified the police. 

Nora Evans had been strangled. From 
measurements, the murderer had been a man. 
He had had long-fingered, strong hands. 

Garfield looked at John’s hands, and Miller 
looked at them. John kept his long-fingered 
hands quite steady. 

The murderer’s nails had been of medium 
length, probably extending just beyond the 
flesh of the finger tips. John held his own hands 
out. The nails were cut shorter than that. 

“‘Sure,”’ Garfield said. ““We see them, Mr. 
Hayward. Gave yourself a manicure when you 
got home, didn’t you?” 

John merely shook his head. 

“She'd been taking a bath,” Garfield said. 
“The Evans girl had. Bathroom was still 
steamy when the cleaning woman got there. 
Bath towel wet. Looks like she hadn’t ex- 
pected you right then, Mr. Hayward. Maybe 
didn’t expect you at all. Was that it?” 

John said nothing. 

The medical examiner had not reached the 
apartment until a little after five. By that time, 
it could be determined only that the girl had 
been dead between an hour and two hours. 

“You see how it is,’ Garfield said. “You got 
a cab a 

“No,” John said. 

“O.K.,” Garfield said. ““You could have got 
a cab. You like it better that way? You could 
have got a cab at the Harvard Club about 
three o’clock. You could have got down to 
Eleventh Street in maybe ten minutes: Kill the 
girl in ten minutes—make it fifteen. Get a cab 
to your place. Get there about a quarter of 
four. Like you say. Like the elevator man says.” 

John shook his head. “It could have been 
done that way.’’ His voice, to his own ears, 
sounded strangely without life. ““Maybe it was. 
Not by me.” 

Miller sighed. He looked at Garfield, at 
Martinelli. Martinelli shrugged. 

“The way you say it,” Miller said, “you 
were framed. That’s the line you're taking.” 
John did not answer. “All right,” Miller said. 
“This man who framed you. How’d he know 
you wouldn’t be someplace with a lot of peo- 
ple? Have an alibi for that time we couldn’t 
break down?” 

“I don’t know,” John said. “‘He must have 
known.” 

They kept for a long time to that point. 
Over and over they asked him, always pa- 
tiently, always skeptically, what amounted to 
the same question. He said he had been con- 
spired against—been “framed.” Then whoever 
had framed him must have known that, for 
the period during which the girl was killed, 
he had no proof that he could not have 
been the killer. Then, how did this man who 
was framing him know that? 





A; time went on, the questions seemed to 
pulsate in his mind, as blood pulsates through. 
an artery. Was it this way? Was it this way? 
How did this man know? Did you tell some- 
one? And, always, there was disbelief. 
Weariness dragged at John’s mind. There 
was a dullness in his thoughts which was al- 
most a physical pressure—on his eyes, on the 
cords of his neck. He began to find it hard 
to remember which of the men was which; it 
began to seem that the questions came all from 
one man with different voices, and a man he 
could no longer clearly see—a man who 
wavered dimly in a smoky turbulence of air. 
But still, as if from a great distance, he an- 
swered the questions—answered them dully, 
but stubbornly. How did he explain the shirts? 
How did he explain the check? “I don’t know. 
I can’t explain. Somebody has made these 
things look the way they do. I never saw the 
girl before. I never % 
Then there was what seemed a long time 
without questions. The men still looked at him 





and he still, through strained, a\} 
looked back at them. 

“All right,”’ he heard Miller say. 
ting nowhere now. Give him a pla¢ 

John went with Grady to a place 
was only when they wakened him 
hours, that he realized he had sley 
with a heavy door locked on him. 
tive named Shapiro wakened hima 
he could send out for breakfast, i 
breakfast. When food came—appa’ 
a nearby lunchroom, coffee in a 
container, egg sandwich on a 
plate—he drank and ate. He ligh 
rette. 


















































Hi. mind was clear again. Toward 
the questioning, he thought, / must I 
what they call shock. Briefly, but wit 
coldness of the mind, he wondered 
could possibly have said any of the 
ing things they had been trying t 
to say. But then, as suddenly, he 
he had not. He smoked and waited 
to come back. 
Shapiro opened the cell door. 
‘Feeling better now?” and when Jo 
Shapiro said they wanted Mr. Hayw. 
go on a little ride with them, and t 
he’d want to clean up first. He direc 
a small washroom off a room whic 
eral desks, with men at two of the d 
looked at him as he went through 
Shapiro brought John an elect 
and when John said he had never 
Shapiro said, without emphasis, tha 
funny. He did not say why it was 
showed John how to use the shaver, 
did, finding the process awkward. 
and put back on the shirt he had 
night before, which did not feel cle 
was nothing to do about his suit, in 
had slept. 
With Shapiro still beside him, he 
through the room with the desks. 
at one of them now. He stood up, ai 
on the other side of John. They went 
station house into the sun. It was 
pleasant, early-spring day. They did 
far. They stopped midway of a blog} 
Eleventh Street, in front of an ¢ 
house. 
“Look familiar, Mr. Hayward?) 
asked as they got out. 
“The answer’s the same,” John 
never saw it before. I suppose this is 
girl lived?” 
Shapiro nodded. They went across 
walk and into the lobby of the buildin 
not large. A big man ina blue shirt 2 
trousers was running a vacuum clea 
the carpet. He stopped the cleaner 
went in. It was dim in the lobby, bu 
light fell on the man’s face for John ta 
he had never seen the man before. 
The man looked at John Hayward 
him,” the man said. ‘‘About the time 
little while after three.” 
*“Y ou’re sure, Pedersen ?’’ Grady sa 
wouldn’t want to make a mistake.” 
“‘That’s him,” the fat man said. “$ 
just as plain as I’m seeing him no 
standing right about here.”” He move 
forward and continued to look at John 
I don’t know what I saw?” he asked. F 
was querulous. It was, John thought, t 
of a man who felt himself too often 
doubted. 
“If you say you saw me ——” Jo! 
and Grady interrupted. 
“All right,” Grady said. “‘We kne 
you're going to say. We'll go up now 
They waited for John to move. He 
around the lobby and saw the door o 
vator. But Grady had already moved 
it. He pressed a button and the door 
and he went into the elevator. John f 
him, and then Shapiro. Again the f 
waited, and then John realized that 
closest to the row of buttons which co 
the automatic elevator. 
“All right,’ Grady said, “‘let’s get g¢ 
They waited again. John knew wi 
waited for. 
“Which floor is it?”’ he asked. 
“Smart cooky,” Grady said, and 
around him and pressed the butto 
bered 5. 


afl suppose,” John said, “the man down- 
; rs—the janitor or whatever he is—says he 
yg me come in ee afternoon? ee 






































A uniformed patrolman outside Apartment 
opened the door for them. 

There was a small, railed foyer just inside 
door. From it aes went down two steps 


‘Hoular, at least among people who build 
gartment houses. John had been in many 
-artments almost identical to this. 


‘T’ve never been here before,”’ John said. 

Near the center of the living room there was, 
j chalk, the rough outline of a human body. 
I Yes, ” Grady said, “that’s where she was 


Hing to kill her, Mr. 
iyward? Try to 
a , maybe?” 
John looked at 
13 chalked outline. 
|: remembered the 
der white body 
| the table in the 
/>rgue. 

“Or didn’t she 


nights a week.” 


her. Was that the 
ay it was?” 

It might have been 
lat way, John 
ought. A girl hur- 
ing toward her 
ier, thinking the 
ong hands held 
it toward her were 


0 killed her.” 
“Come here, Mr. 
ayward,” Grady 
rid. He walked 
ross the room to a 
ible. There were daffodiis on it in a vase. 
ere was a framed photograph. 

Grady pointed at the photograph—an en- 
irged snapshot of John Hayward, dressed for 
nis; smiling, his eyes crinkled a little, with 


ackground was hazy, out of focus. 
They watched him, and, knowing himself 
vatched, he tried to keep from showing in his 
ice the swirling confusion in his mind. 
“Well,” Grady said finally, “‘a picture of 
ou, isn’t it?” 
! John was not certain of his voice; he was 
ot certain of anything. Questions pounded in 
is mind. He shook his head. He couldn’t say 
- wasn’t a picture of John Hayward. A picture 
aken—where ? when ? And—who had taken it ? 
“You got an explanation?’ Grady said. 
“You never saw this girl. You were never in 
he apartment. And she had your picture. 
stood it up here on the table so she could ——”’ 


H. stopped. John was still shaking his head. 
de hardly heard Grady over the pounding of 
he questions in his mind—the roaring of 
loubt in his mind. Are you sure? something 
femanded in his mind, shouted in his mind. 
Were you never here before? When you stood 
m the platform of the foyer you felt the place 


amiliar. Because it was like other apartments of 


1 common kind? Or—because you have heen 
tere before? Have forgotten you were here 
before ? 

Fantasy of doubt swirled in his mind. Surely 
it was fantasy. It was not—it was mad to think 
it might be—that he had lived this other life 
and, somehow, because of some slippage of 


NEXT MONTH 


“T always thought grandparents were 
crazy about their grandchildren, but 
it isn’t that way at all.’ Clover 
seemed genuinely bewildered. “All 
the girls say they have to hire baby 
sitters because their parents resent 
being asked to give up a couple of 


What is a mother’s duty. to her 


married children? Must she con- 
tinue to fight their battles, pay 
their bills, accept their responsibil- 
ities? Or must she force them to 
solve their own problems—and risk 
losing their love? 


condensed from the novel soon to be 


published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. ment, back to the 





the mind, forgotten he had lived it. Had 
known the girl. Had—killed the girl. And that 
his mind, recoiling, had blotted out, in a 
frantic effort to hide, all the part of his life 
which had led up to this unbearable horror. 
The mind is strange, John thought. Already, 
in these hours, I have discovered the strangeness 
of the mind—have learned that order is not cer- 
tain; that logic is a facade only. Because all the 
logic points 





I was as if the fear, the nightmare in his 
mind, had been a bubble, and suddenly the 
bubble broke. His mind moved slowly, heav- 
ily, back to what was real. 

“The murderer must have put it there,” 
John said, each word spoken carefully. 

They took him into a bedroom. They asked 
him whether the room did not refresh his 
memory. They took him into the bathroom, 
and pointed to a big bath towel which lay 
huddled on the floor. Nora Evans had dropped 
the towel on the floor in her haste. 

Grady opened a medicine cabinet, pointed 
to an electric shaver on one of the shelves. 
“Yours, isn’t it?” 

John said ““No” and, to Shapiro, “I told you 
I’d never used one.” 

“That’s right,’ Shapiro said. ““That’s what 
you told me.” 

They opened a 
large closet with a 
girl’s clothes hang- 
ing in it. “Things 
you bought her, 
aren’t they?” 

Grady pointed to 
a bathrobe hanging 
on a hook. “Yours, 
isn’t it?” he said. 
John said ““No,” and 
Grady merely 
shrugged. There 
probably wasn’t, 
John thought, any- 
thing to connect him 
with the bathrobe. 
That was why they 
had left it there in the 
closet; why Grady 
did no more than 
shrug. That was 


La lover’s hands. THE EMPTY NEST something. Obvi- 
“It’s no good, By JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE ously, it wasn’t 
tady,” John said. s much. 

wasn’t the one Complete in the May JourNat, They took him 


out of the apart- 


station house, and 
John Hayward, 
_white, age thirty-two 
years, was booked on suspicion of homi- 
cide. He was fingerprinted. He was told that, 
now, he could make a telephone call and a 
booth was pointed out to him. He reached into 
empty pockets, and Shapiro gave him a dime. 
He started to dial the number of the one 
person he wanted to talk to. But he dialed 
only the exchange letters and numeral, and 
then hung the receiver up. The dime rattled 
into the metal pocket at the bottom of the 
instrument and John took it out and gave 
it back to Shapiro. 

“Don’t answer,” John said. 
later.” 

They took him back to the cell and locked 
him into it. He sat on the cot for a time, trying 
to make his mind work. Then he went to 
sleep, and slept in a turmoil of dreams. 

Some sound awakened him. He looked at 
his watch, and found it was after five o’clock. 
They had left him alone for almost seven hours. 
He lighted a cigarette, and his mind was much 
clearer than it had been. His belief in logic, in 
essential order, crept back. 

It was not a mistake. That was evident now. 
This was something which had, deliberately, 
been done to him—something which had been 
thought out step by step. /t was planned. Re- 
member that. Hold to that. 

For if a thing is planned, thought out, the 
plan can be discerned, the course of thought re- 
traced. That was what he had to do. Be- 
cause—and this, now, was entirely clear—the 
police had enough. They had the proof, made 
up of little things and big things. It was proof 
of a lie, but it could be proof enough. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 151 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 149 
|, |apiro opened the door. He asked John if 
le s getting hungry, and John found he was. 
ys more he “‘sent out”’—actually, Shapiro 
2 a telephone call for him—to the lunch- 
5 1 and got back more cigarettes, and taste- 


anted to see him. 
e captain was Miller. He was alone at a 
=) in a small office, looking at papers. 
continued to do this for several minutes 
John had come into the office. Then 
r looked up and said, “Sit down, Mr. 
ard. You’ve had time to think things 
To see where you stand.” 
ou’ve all made it clear where I stand,” 
said. 
iller said, “Good.” Then he said, “‘The 
have treated you all right? Haven’t 
ed you around?” 
hn said the boys had been all right. 
ust doing what we're hired to do,” Miller 
“You're a reasonable man. You see 


All right,” John said. 

Chen why,” Miller said, “supposing you're 
‘sonable man, do you stick to this crummy 

4/2?” He said this without raising his soft 


“Look, we 
you were keeping the Evans girl. We 
you want to marry this other girl. We 
you went to the apartment yesterday 
oon. That much we know.” For the first 

| there was emphasis in the soft voice. 

Yay don’t you give yourself a break?” 

e had leaned forward with his hands on 
desk top. Now he tilted back again in his 
ir. The chair creaked. 

never ———’’ John began, and stopped. 

‘ere’s not much use in saying it again, is 

a9”? 

| 0,” Miller said. 

‘if you’re as sure as you say,” John said, 


). “I don’t know,” Miller said then, and the 
r squeaked down. Miller pressed a button 
is desk, and almost at once Shapiro 


John stood up. 
coming,” he said. 
“Let him make his call.” 


“I’ve got a telephone call 


Jorn Hayward was arraigned in Felony 
Court on Monday, April 25, as a material wit- 
ness to the murder of Nora Evans. He was or- 
dered held in $20,000 bail. The proceedings 
were brief, perfunctory—and to John Hay- 
ward, entirely puzzling. 

“Why?” he asked his attorney. 

His attorney said, “I told you, Johnny, this 
isn’t my line,’ Richard Still, associate of the 
firm of Laughton, Murphy and Wabhlstein, 
added that he had never been in a magistrate’s 
court before in his life. He added that he didn’t 
think anybody connected with Laughton, 
Murphy and Wahlstein had been in a magis- 
trate’s court. 

““All the same,”’ John said, “‘you are a law- 
yer. Why material witness? They booked me 
for murder.” 

“Suspicion of homicide,” Still said. ““Comes 
to the same thing, or near enough. I suppose 
the D. A. changed his mind—or the cops got 
him to change his mind.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. And, if I were you, I wouldn’t 
insist on finding out. A material witness can 
get bailed out. Homicide, you stay in.” 

Richard Still was Harvard. He was thirty- 
three years old, close to six feet tall and he 
weighed in the neighborhood of a hundred and 
sixty pounds. He had light brown hair, a 
pleasant face and manner and he got his 
clothes at Brooks Brothers. Nobody he knew 
had ever, before, been accused of murder. 

His voice had betrayed this on the tele- 
phone; his manner betrayed it now. And John 
Hayward, to his own surprise, was faintly 
amused. 

“I know it’s off your beat, Dick,” he said. 
“You were the only lawyer I could think of 
offhand.” 

“Sure,” Still said. “Sure, Johnny.” 

“You can arrange about the bail?” 

“Sure,” Richard Still said. “That I can do. 
Take an hour or so. Then ——” He paused. 


“Look, Johnny, you need somebody in the 
criminal end. It’s not that | —— 

‘“*You’re not on the hook, Dick,” John Hay- 
ward said, and there was still a faint flicker of 
amusement in his mind. 
bail.” 


” 


“You fix it about 





“You know, Martha, he’s been right all along. This is fun.” 
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It was almost noon, then. In Shapiro’s cus- 
tody, John went back to the station house to 
wait for the bail to be arranged. As they 
walked from the court into the sun, flashlight 
bulbs spurted all around. It was two o’clock 
when Shapiro and Grady opened the door. 
Grady carried a brown envelope, and spilled 
from it to the table John’s keys and wallet, 
his notebook and fountain pen. John signed 


a receipt. 
‘““And away you go,” Shapiro said. 
“Oh,” Grady said, “‘we’ll be seeing him, 


Nate. We'll be seeing Mr. Hayward.” 
Detective Nathan Shapiro said, sadly, that 
he shouldn’t wonder. 


John got a cab and went to his apartment 
house, and up in the elevator. Harry said, 
“Afternoon, Mr. Hayward,” in a voice with- 
out any expression whé and looked at 
him with widened eyes. John went into his 
apartment and locked the door after him. In 
the bedroom, he took things out of the pockets 
of the suit he had been wearing. In a jacket 
pocket there were the stubs of two theater 
tickets. He tore those into small pieces and put 
the pieces in the wastebasket. 

He showered and shaved. He dried his face, 
and he thought, Whoever it was must look like 
me, and for almost the first time in his life tried 
seriously to decide what he did look like. 
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He had never been particularly self-conscious 
and to bother too much over appearance was, 
if you were a man, to be self-conscious. A 
banker habitually wore white shirts in the city, 
did not wear flamboyant neckties or neglect a 
biweekly haircut. The face he looked at in the 
mirror was merely himself. It was not “‘like”’ 
anything. It was merely the reflection of Me. 

Yet it was, as other faces were, made up of 
features. The nose was straight. The mouth 
was neither particularly large nor noticeably 
small; the brown eyes were of moderate size. 

“T look,” John Hayward said aloud to the 
image in the mirror, “like everybody I know.” 

He was surprised to discover this, having 
never before bothered to think about it. J look 
like—say—like Richard Still, he thought. Still 
was about his height and weight. Still’s hair 
was a little darker. 

He-thought of others: Al Curtis; Henry 
Roberts, who had a desk near his at the bank; 
Forrest Carrington (Carrington was “in” 
steel); Russ Norton (Russ was Princeton); 
even Pit Woodson. 

John did not, looking into the mirror, fight 
against the realization that, superficially, he 
resembled almost everybody he knew. But, for 
the first time in his life, he did acutely realize it. 
And it made a starting point. He held to that, 
pushing away, as well as he could, the swirl of 
problems which must, eventually, be faced. 
(What would be the attitude at the bank? 
What would his father, retired and in Florida, 
think when the astounding news reached him 
there? And there was 
Barbara—but least of 
all, yet, could he think 
of Barbara.) 

He dressed. He went 
into the living room and 
opened windows, and let 
the spring air in. Some- 
one who looked like 
him—that was the start- 
ing point. Someone who, 
standing in a hall with 
the light behind him, 
could be mistaken for 
John Hayward. It was 
best to presume an hon- 
est mistake by the jani- 
tor—best to assume that 
only one man had 
plotted. 

He sat down at the desk. A man who looked 
as he did, and could write as he did. He 
reached into a drawer in which he kept his 
canceled checks. He found the bundle of checks 
at the back of the drawer, which was not its 
proper place. 

So, John thought—of course they would. 
They had done it very well; the desk was not 
disordered. But by the time he had gone 


through the canceled checks, the searcher had | 


forgotten exactly where in the drawer he had 
found them. 

John took out several of the checks and ex- 
amined his signature, as he had examined his 
face. The signature varied somewhat from 
check to check; it would be difficult to prove 
that the signature on the other checks—those 
made out to the real-estate company—were 
forged. 


The telephone rang. A newspaper reporter 
would like a statement. John said, “‘I never 
saw Miss Evans alive. I know nothing about 
her death.” 

The call was the first of several. John said 
the same to each. After the fifth call, John did 
not cradle the telephone. He laid it on the desk. 

He began to walk restlessly around the 
room. He felt urgent need for immediate ac- 
tion, but he could not decide what the action 
should be. He would have to get another law- 
yer, of course. Perhaps Dick Still could sug- 
gest —— John shook his head. He would get a 
lawyer of another type; a type which Dick Still 
presumably would not suggest. Tomorrow— 
he would get a lawyer tomorrow. 

And, John thought, the lawyer will listen and 
nod (because I am paying him) instead of shak- 
ing his head as Miller and the others did. But he 
will think what they thought. 

For the first time John Hayward realized 
that nobody was going to believe him. Nobody 
in the world would believe that he had not 
known Nora Evans, had not rented an apart- 
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ment for her, had not, with premedi 
murdered her. But the simple, puzzling t 
that nobody would believe, for the 
simple reason that it was preposterous, 
Because, John thought, it means that 
body hated me enough to kill a girl to get 
to get me killed. Nobody will believe tha 
not the kind of man anyone would hate s 
and so deviously. With a sudden coldne: 
mind, he realized something else. J do 
lieve it either. It is beyond belief. 
Again irrational fear fluttered in his 
He would, he told himself, have to quit i 
ing horrors. Things were tough enough 
out that. 


Wha: was immediately indicated wast 
do something. For one thing, he wouldh 
face the people at the bank. 

John went to the hall closet for his hi 
took the hat off the shelf and was closi 
door when he saw, on a hanger, a sports 
he had never seen before. It was more 
able than any he owned, or would have th 
of choosing. It was pushed to one side’ 
closet—not hidden, but not obtrusiv 
sight. 

John took the jacket off the hange: 
looked at it. It was a brown-green t 
rather boldly patterned. Hardly knowin; 
he did so, John looked for the maker’s 
There was no maker’s name. John turn 
jacket in his hands. Finally he put it 
fitted—not perfectly, but as well as most 
jackets fitted. 

There was a sm: 
ject in the right 
pocket. Almost 
he touched it, John 
what it would be. 
a key. There was, 
alized, no doubt 
lock the key wou 
He took the jack 
and looked at it 

The jacket was 
to be recogniz 

Somewhere there 
: Com) person—or several 
\e) ple—who would 
nize it. That was, el 
what it was for. 
had got in his 
closet —— 

But that, too, was obvious. Somebody: 
other “John _Hayward’”—had access 
apartment. That was how he had come 
shirts, and the less identifiable und 
shorts. Since there was nothing to indica 
he had forced a lock, he either had been 
or had got himself a key. By whom, if th 
thing was true, and how, if the other, 
have to be found out. 

This other “John Hayward” had le 
jacket for the police to find. But there w 
indication that they had found it. Yet the 
surely searched the apartment; they 
hardly have avoided seeing the jacket. 
they left it, with the key in the pocket, for 
reason of their own? Did they, perhaps, 
he would try to dispose of this tweed j 
and the key? 

It was not clear. John hung the jacket ¢ 
in the closet. He started out. He went back 
took the key out of the jacket pocket. Oi 
way downtown to the bank, in a cab, he 
the key with his own on his key chain. Pen 
that was what-he was supposed to do; per 
he was playing into the other’s hands. | 
there was no way of knowing. And he 9 
have a use for the key. 

At the bank, a uniformed guard said, “C 
afternoon, sir.” John said, ““Afternoon, 
ney,” and was conscious that the guard 
turned and was looking after him. 

John went through the gate to the get 
offices and along a narrow corridor bet\ 
closely set desks; through another gate 
another general office, but one in which 
desks were set at a dignified distance from 
another. One of these desks, in a preferre¢ 
sition near a window, was John Haywal 

Not all the desks were occupied, but s 
were and their possessors looked up. | 
greeted him with nods, with smiles fixed ¢ 
fully noncommittal. Then Henry Roberts 
up from a desk near John’s. He shook Ja 
hand firmly. 
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“/st wanted you to know ——”’ Roberts 
ic ‘‘What I mean is ——” He let go of 


jh’s hand. “‘What can a guy say?” 
“| don’t know, Hank,” John said, and 
old at Henry Roberts’ eyes. He had, in re- 
‘hours, looked into the eyes of a good 
P| people—of policemen, of a man trained 
vy, of an elevator operator. There was a 
‘of flatness about the eyes of those who 
Bt believe you—and a kind of wariness. 
b look was in Henry Roberts’ eyes. 
“never saw this girl before,” John said. 
‘are you didn’t,’ Henry Roberts said. “All 
yr) fool mistake. Well ——” He stopped. 
levas not equal to this. 
“fr. Phillips still around?” John asked. 
'hink he is,” Roberts said. “Like me 
|= 
“Yo,” John said. “I'll just barge in.” 
+ went on between the desks. Heads had 
raised from work while he talked to 
ie-y Roberts. Now they were bent again. He 
‘a: to a corridor and went down it to a door 
le the end. The door had Martin Phillips’ 
j@2 on it. John went in, and Miriam Lacey 
ped up at him. She had blue eyes, which 
ir’ wide. 
’ Dh—Mr. Hayward,” she said. “I ——” 
Forget it, Miriam,” John said. “Is he in?” 
4 indicated the private office beyond. 
/’m afraid somebody’s with him.” It was 
ent she was embarrassed. 
jhe door to the private office opened. The 
ni whe came out of it was familiar. | 
Hello, Mr. Hayward,” Detective Grady 
7. He was quite affable. “Keep running 
yr each other, don’t we?” 
phn nodded. 
-rady went out. He had left the door to the 
5 ate office open. 
-/Come in, Hayward,” Martin Phillips said. 
“Aartin Phillips was sixty-one. He had gray 
b-, thick, smoothly brushed; he was a big 
4. He wore a dark gray suit; he held nose 
sses in his left hand and watched John 
Sss a dozen feet of carpeted floor. 
‘Sit down, Hayward,” Phillips said. “‘This is 
| business.”’ Phillips’ gray eyes were with- 
expression. 
*Yes,” John said, “it’s a very bad business, 






‘They tell me,” Phillips said, “that you 
y even knowing this—this girl.” 

‘Nora Evans,” John said. ‘‘I do deny that, 
}. Phillips.” 

“Yes,” Phillips said. ““And that you seem to 
‘ve rented an apartment for her. Paying by 
ck on the Riverside.” 

’‘And that I left shirts in the apartment,” 
‘hn said. ‘‘And that the janitor identified me. 
»parently Grady has”—he hesitated—‘‘filled 
‘u in, sir,” he said. 

“Tt seems,” Phillips said, “that the police 
ink you are making an error in judgment by 
is complete denial. It seems to.puzzle them.” 
“Yes,” John said. 

“And I suppose,” Phillips said, “that now 
‘u want to know where you stand. With the 
nk.” 


did not appear that he expected an an- 
/er. 

“This detective,’ he said, “had the same 
lestion. I told him that your reputation here 
as good. That we would find it difficult to be- 
‘ve you would be involved in. . . anything of 
is nature.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ And he looked into 
iillips’ expressionless gray eyes. The eyes did 
yt evade his; they were not, as Roberts’ had 
en, embarrassed eyes. 

“I do find it difficult to believe,’’ Phillips 
id. ““But—can you explain the circumstances, 
ayward?’’ 

“Somebody has framed me,’ John said. 
Arranged these things.” 

Martin Phillips nodded his head slowly, but 
was not affirmative. ““Why?” 

“I don’t know,’’ John said. He paused. “‘I 
alize that it isn’t easy to believe.”’ 

“No,” Phillips said. “It isn’t a likely story. 
ur position is difficult, Hayward. In any 
vent, you’re still an employee of the Cotton 
xchange. I told the detective that.’? John 
aited. “On leave, of course. With full com- 
ensation.”” 

“In other words,” John said, “‘you bide your 
me.”” 


“Don’t,”’ Phillips said, “think I am unsym- 
pathetic. Under other circumstances ” He 
did not finish. ‘““You have the Thayer matter in 
hand,” he said. “And .. . the Tushingham 
Trust, isn’t it? You might bring Roberts up to 
date on them.” 

“Yes,’’ John said, and stood up. “‘I—is there 
anything else?” 

For some seconds Phillips looked at him 
from impervious gray eyes. “One thing, 





John,’ he said. ‘“‘About Barbara. I’m afraid 
that her name can hardly avoid being brought 
in. But—can I rely on you not to involve her 
further? In any way?’ He stood up behind the 
desk. ““You understand what I mean?” 
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“Yes,”’ John said. “‘Quite clearly. Stay away 
from her. Did you think I’d drag her into a 
thing like this?” 

“It is hard to know what to think,”’ Phillips 
said. ““There are a good many considerations.” 

“Yes,” John said, “there are, Mr. Phillips.”’ 

He spent half an hour bringing Roberts up 
to date. He felt, as he talked, sitting in the 
chair at the end of Roberts’ desk, that many 
eyes were on him. The world was very full of 
eyes—of unbelieving eyes. 

He went out. Barney said, “Good night, Mr. 
Hayward,” and closed the door after him. 

The Phillips car was parked a few feet down 
the street. Barbara was in the back of the car. 
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He turned and walked away as if he had not 
seen her. He had agreed to that. 

At the newsstand by the subway kiosk he 
bought a copy of the World-Telegram and 
Sun. He started into the subway, changed his 
mind, and got a cab. In the cab, he read the 
World-Telegram and Sun. 

There was a three-column picture on the 
front page and under it a picture of John 
Hayward. Balancing that, a photograph of the 
outside of the apartment house on Eleventh 
Street. The photograph of John had been 
taken as he left the courtroom, and he looked, 
he thought, more than ever like everyone else. 
But the three-column picture was not a 
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photograph. It was the reproduction of a draw- 
ing. The drawing was of Nora Evans. Above the 
picture were the words “‘Murdered Girl: Who 
Was She?” and below, ‘“‘‘Nora Evans,’ mys- 
tery victim of Village murder.” 

John read the news story: 


Police investigating the strangulation murder 
Saturday of ‘‘Nora Evans,’’ whose almost nude 
body was found in her Greenwich Village apart- 
ment by a cleaning woman, concentrated today 
on an effort to trace the girl’s background, about 
which they have so far been able to discover lit- 
tle. It is probable, police say, that the name by 
which she was known was assumed to disguise 
her real identity. 
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Meanwhile, John Hayward, of —— East 
Thirty-sixth Street, an executive of the Cotton 
Exchange Bank, was arraigned as a material wit- 
ness in the case and released in $20,000 bail. The 
police assert that Mr. Hayward, a Harvard 
graduate and assistant to the bank’s senior vice- 
president, Martin Phillips, was an associate of the 
murdered girl. 

In response to questions, Mr. Hayward denied 
categorically that he had known “Miss Evans” or 
visited her apartment in East Eleventh Street. The 
police allege that the rent of the apartment was 
paid by a man, whom they refuse to identify. 


The implication, John realized, was obvi- 
ous—and only an implication. There was no 
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statement that John Hayward was the man the 
police refused to identify. One was hardly 
needed. John read on. The account reverted to 
the “‘mystery’’ of Nora Evans’ identity. 

She had—if one could trust what the police 
told the press, which was perhaps not every- 
thing—appeared out of nowhere the October 
before, when she had first looked at the apart- 
ment. On her second visit she had been ac- 
companied by a man. She had moved in a few 
weeks later. Furniture had been delivered, 
new, from one of the city’s largest stores. 
Police investigation had disclosed that the 
furniture had been paid for in cash. A sales- 
man remembered the pretty red-haired girl 
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very well. The only address she had gi 
been the Eleventh Street address. 

Since each apartment there had its 9 
box for mail, there was no way of kK 
what mail the girl had received du 
months she lived there. There had bee 
not many, deliveries from specialty she 
had bought groceries, sparingly, from¢ 
borhood store, she had paid in cash 
was no indication that she had had 
account. 

And, so far, the police had found no 
of the dead girl in her apartment. 
been unable to locate anyone who “ad 
knowing her. (The word was, evidently, 
as areference word. The reference was 
Hayward, whom the police would not j 
as the renter of Miss “‘Evans’” apa 
The reporter wrote: 


| 
| 


Somewhere a pretty girl with red hair g} 
Somewhere she went to school—made frie) 
doubt went on dates with boy friends.) 
where, before October, she lived—alone? 
an apartment with another girl? perhaps 
husband? None of these questions can the 
answer. : 

Medical evidence fixes her age as in th 
twenties. The color of her hair was its 
color. The medical examiner’s report dé 
her as “well nourished.”’ Her nails we 
cured; most of her clothing was of good a 

Was she employed? The police have bee 
to find no Social Security card. She did noti 
car, or if she did the registration certificg) 
not been unearthed. She was not licensed| 
erate a car. At least, no operator’s perm 
been found. She had no charge accounts,| 
received mail, she destroyed it after she hal 
it. The only key found among her effects Vi 
to the apartment in which she lived and @ 

Somehow for some reason, the girl no, 
“Nora Evans” stepped from a background 
can only be guessed at into a new life, alme 
tainly with a new, but shadowy, identi 
last November, she moved into a charming, 
furnished apartment in one of Greenwi 
lages’ better neighborhoods. 

The drawing reproduced in the World 
gram and Sun was made by a police arti 
the girl’s death. The police hope it will 
fied by someone who may have kno 
“Evans” in the past. 


Here we are,” the cab driver said. 

John paid him, and got out, car 
newspaper. 4 

“Hell of a thing,”’ the driver said. 
girl like that. What would anybody 
kill a girl like that for?” 

“T don’t know,” John said. J don’t kno 
thought, riding up in the elevator. / don’th 
He went into his apartment and put i 
on the closet shelf. He looked at the 
emphatic sports jacket on its hanger. Sk 
very carefully, he closed the closet door. 

Instead of coming clear, all of it was 
ping into greater obscurity. ; 

He thought, /t’s too much to try alone 
thought of Barbara, and forced his tho 
from her, so that there was only an empt 
where she had been. 


} 
} 
) 


Barbara Phillips reached to open the 
for her father. Martin Phillips said, ““Good 
ning, Barbara,” without surprise. Nor 
surprised when, the door closed, his daug 
leaned forward and rolled up the glass 
separated them from the chauffeur. He sig 
faintly, but he was not surprised. 








“Ive learned something about furni- tage of cotton-cushioned furniture is | * Barbara heard the sigh. She looked at 
from widely spaced brown eyes, set i 
pointed face. She’s the prettiest thing 1 
ever was, her father thought, and said, “Y 
Barbara?” 

“John was in there,” she said, moving 
close-cropped head a little toward the t 
building. “I saw him when he came out. 
very carefully didn’t see me.’ She pau 
“It won’t do you any good, darling. Not 
good at all.” 

He waited, smiling faintly but letting he 
the pace. 

“T won’t have it. You’ve worked on Ji 
Oh, I know you both. It’s—it’s something 
of the dim past. I am to be shielded. Tt 
kept above the battle. Look at me.” 

He did. 

“You should know me better. I don’t ex 
him to, yet. Men have funny ideas about t 
women, particularly at first. Women- 
them.” 
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+e changed a great deal when he re- 
wed. She is very like her mother was. 
_icker. He said, ““Your man’s ina bad 


Ider how bad a spot John Hayward was 
ld it dispassionately. He watched her 
5; could feel her quick mind ordering 


ilner eyes. It did not. 
ou told him the bank would reserve 


ny dear.” 
sof course,’’ she said, “‘the poor baby 
taken in. You knew he would be, be- 
>| ’s that kind of person. You counted on 
P| 
¢” Martin Phillips said. 
< wing that,”’ she said, ‘‘you could still 
vy -or even half believe—he would kill a 
\’—she hesitated, seeking a term her 
sould not, on her lips, find inappro- 
: “been making love to?” 
ither thought, She’s a very nice girl. He 
siry for her. 
‘dear,’ he said, “there are a good many 
sou don’t know about. Ugly things— 
4 hing: S. 9 
there?” she said. 
vuld certainly prefer to think so. As to 
[’ve always thought very highly of his 
ger. It’s a shocking thing,” he said. ““I— 
‘ou very much, my dear. | ——” 
she said, “I know. There’s no 
1° She patted his hand; sat back in the 

of the seat. “I’ve been trying to get him 
elephone,” she said. “I’m going to keep 
g. You hear me, father?” 
yj,” he said. 


|derately kept matter-of-fact, faltered. 
» you ——” Then she put both hands 
‘br eyes, and her body trembled. ““What 
of wax doll do you think you have for 
hter?”’ 


ayward went into the Harvard Club. 
he felt that he walked stiffly, conscious 
ical eyes. Actually, he encountered only 
odson, on patrol, as always, for bridge 
. Pit’s face—the regular-featured, well- 
for face of his type, and John’s—lighted 
d he came forward with a hand out. 
ny boy,” Pit said. ““Good to see you.” 

asaid, ““’Lo, Pit,’ and took the hand of- 
iim. It appeared, at first, that the news 
»t penetrated to Pit Woodson: But then, 





yw’s about *> Pit Woodson began, 
cker no longer in his eyes—in his eyes 


he warm friendliness of a bridge player | 7 


rch of three others. 

try, Pit,’ John said. “Afraid I’m tied 
de said this almost by instinct. Probably, 
yught, he had said much the same thing 
jay afternoon. ‘“‘Another time,’’ John 
nd Pit Woodson said, ‘“‘Sure, any time.”’ 
n went into the bar still conscious of eyes 
out him. Al Curtis was alone as he had 
sed he would be—when John had got 
yn the telephone. He had, to be sure, 
sted another meeting place. John had 
hat he’d much rather they made it the 
and had added he would explain later. 
‘ause, John had decided, in the emptiness 
, apartment, what had happened at the 
on Saturday afternoon was the simplest 
to start. Whoever laid the trap had 
d to know that between three and four 
*k Saturday afternoon John could not 
his whereabouts. And that knowledge 
ibly had been gained at the club. 

vas conceivable, of course, that the mur- 


had merely chanced to see John saunter- 
long Fifth Avenue. But this would have 


leaving much to chance, and it appeared 
his murderer had left little. 


“Hi, John,’ Al Curtis said, and he made no 
pretense that he did not know. There was con- 
straint in his eyes. Standing side by side, John 
thought, we are almost precisely of a height. 
Perhaps Al is a few pounds heavier. His eyes are 
gray and his hair is lighter than mine. 

“I’m in a spot,’ John said, when they were 
seated. ‘““They’ve got me mixed up with some- 
one else.”’ 

Al Curtis nodded, but he said nothing. 
John told him how things stood. A good deal 
depended, obviously, on what had happened 
Saturday afternoon. 

“When the girl was killed,’’ Curtis said. 
“Yes, I should think it might.” 


John felt his nerves tighten at the tone. But 
he could not let them. “‘It was deliberate,’ he 
said. “It was planned the way it’s working out. 
So there was one thing somebody had to 
know.” He told Al Curtis what it was. 

“In short,’’ Curtis said, “‘did you tell me 
that you were going to take this. . . walk?” 
His eyes narrowed. “‘You’re not getting ideas, 
are you? About me?”’ 

“I’m trying to get things straight,’ John 
said. “I want you to help me piece it out. 
Sometimes, things like that—unimportant 
things—two people can remember.” 

Curtis said, “I know what you mean. All 
right.” 


“You'd started on ahead ——”’ John began. 

““Yeah,’’ Curtis said. “‘I turned around and 
said could I drop you somewhere? You said 
no a 

“Wait, John said. ““Wasn’t it this way? 
Didn’t you say you’d drop me and didn’t I say 
that I thought I’d walk home and maybe do a 
little shopping on the way?” 

“TI guess it was that,” Curtis said. 

Now it had come back: they had still been 
inside; there had been several other men 
within earshot. 

“T got a cab when we came out,”’ Curtis 
said, ““and—yeah, I remember you were walk- 
ing up toward Fifth.” 












g more carefully into Pit Woodson’s | ©. 
prominent brown eyes, he perceived |. 
\ flicker which he took to be of wariness. |’ 
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“Pit Woodson,” John said. ““There were 
several around. He was one of them. But—did 
I say anything to him about having a date?” 

“Don’t remember you did.” Curtis shrugged. 
“But it is something one says to Pit.” 

“You remember anybody else?”’ 

“No,” Al Curtis said, but then he said, 
“Wait a minute. Dick Still was around. And 
your pal Roberts.”’ 

“Hank Roberts? No, I don’t think i 

“Sure he was,”’ Curtis said. ‘He had some- 
body with him—Princeton man. Named 
Morton, or something.” 

“Russ Norton? Was that who it was?” 

It sounded right, Curtis said. Anything spe- 
cial about a Russ Norton? 

“Friend of a friend of mine,’ John said. 
“No, nothing special.”’ ; 

(A man who, a year or so ago, had seen a 
good deal of Barbara Phillips.) 

“Hank Roberts,” John said. “Dick Still. 
Pit—looking for a fourth.” 

“Probably for a second and a third too.” 

““Russ Norton. Anybody else you re- 
member?” 

“Who could have heard you? Two or three 
others, I'd think. And—I heard you, I was the 
one you were talking to.” 

“All right,’’ John said. ““Where did you go, 
Al? When you drove off in a cab?” 

Curtis looked at him for some time. “‘It’s 
none of your business, is it? But—I went to see 
a girl friend. She doesn’t live in the Village, 
and she hasn’t got red hair. And, oh yes, she’s 
still alive.” 

There was enmity in Curtis’ voice and to it, 
John realized he could make no apology. It 
was only for himself, John thought, that the 
order of things had broken down, and with it 
the established reticences. 

To Al Curtis, what one did 





and whom one saw were ESAESESE3E3 


matters not to be inquired 
into by outsiders; for him, 
that had not changed. Intru- 
sion—particularly when it 
might involve suspicion— 


was still something to bb EO E-E OE | 


surprised at, and to resent. 

And yet, John thought, / don’t know it is only 
that. I don’t actually know Al Curtis. I only 
know that he is my age or near enough, and 
went to Harvard; that he has a place in the 
country with a tennis court, and that he knows 
people I know. But when you come to it, John 
thought further, / don’t know them either. They 
are merely familiar shapes, faces, voices, fa- 
miliar opinions and habits. Pit Woodson lives for 
bridge, but I don’t know why. Hank Roberts is a 
Democrat, and I dont know why. Russ 
Norton 

“Well?” Curtis said. 

“Oh,” John said. ‘Sorry, Al.” 

“It’s all right,’ Al Curtis said. “Only, don’t 
get ideas.” 

A club servant came and said, ““Telephone, 
Mr. Hayward.” 

John said, “Thanks, Al,’ and followed the 
servant. He went into a booth and said, “This 
is John Hayward.” 

“The signals you and dad worked out,” 
Barbara Phillips said—‘‘they’re off. I’m a girl 
won’t be protected.” 

He could not answer for a moment. 

“So,” Barbara said, seeming to understand 
his silence, ““you buy me dinner and then we 
go to work on this. Together.” ; 

“No,” he said. “It’s bad enough for you 
already.” 

“Oh,” she said, “‘don’t you know anything? 
Not anything ?” Although she did not raise her 
voice, there was a cry in it. ““Don’t you see I 
won’t be left out?” 

“I promised your father ——”’ he said. 

“You're unpromised, then. I’m at the Al- 
gonquin. There? Or, shall I come and picket 
the Harvard Club?” 





I. spite of everything, he smiled at that. And, 
as the smile faded, it was because a moment of 
tender amusement was submerged, engulfed, 
by his great longing to see her. 

“And,” she said, “I told my father. He 
knows, now, that it won’t work.” 

It was no good. He had known it would be 
no good. Somethmg sang in his mind because 
it would be no good. 

“T'll meet you in half an hour.” 


The diner thinks one thing, 
andthe innkeeper another. 


Brees OE 















































He left the booth. At a table 
Woodson had assembled his se 
third and his fourth. “‘Four no 
said. He was quite changed at the f 
particularly when in pursuit of a 
Roberts was Pit’s partner. 

John went out into the late lig 
fourth Street. Across the street, do 
in particular, was a tall man with 
face. This was to be expected. On 
on bail, he was also on a string 
Nathan Shapiro was part of the s 

It was instinct that sent John’s 
signal to an approaching cab. It 
cab was empty. Why, he wondered 
said ““Grand Central” to the cab 4 
doing this ? This is a kind of runnin 
he realized why. It was not imp¢ 
Shapiro was on hand to pick him 
would see Barbara first. At any rai 


Barbara was at a table in a co 
corner would have been dark if s| 
been there. 
As he came toward her, she he 
hands across the table. For a mome 
looking into her dark eyes. There 
in her eyes. But there was no dou! 
It is not difficult to believe when 
alone. 
John leaned down to her and, for 
her lips seemed to leap under his. 
He sat down, then, opposite her 
‘For one who’s not the public kis 
Barbara Phillips said, and it was 
casual seeming as that. “Was it a 
said. “Tell me, darling.” 
She used the word “darling” ofte 
do. She did not often use the we 
special way. 
He told her. It) 
siderable time. 
had finished di 
was not all told 
Finally it was. 
PROVERB EON Was 
she said, and 
stant the questi¢ 
him. She saw t 
in his eyes, patted his nearer hand. 
not to be an idiot. “You think t 
against you,” she said. “‘Perhaps it 
why? Why not against the girl?” 
He shook his head. 
“The police wonder that,” she 
need to know. That must be why t 
gO, as a witness, instead of keeping y 
Because there’s a gap in what they 
“Probably,” he said. 
“John,” she said, ““why did you 
key?” 
He was not entirely clear, he told 
thought that, somehow, he might u 
he said, ““That picture of me. If I kool 
was taken, it might ——”’ He spread 
a little. “It won’t be there now,” he 
“When I was quite a small girl,’ 
Phillips said, “‘my father had a sayi 
never know till you try,’ he used t 
good many people say that, I suppog 
is usually more original. Still ——” 
““Not you,” John said, but there wa 
viction in his voice. 
“I,” Barbara said, ‘tam a girl won) 
tected. I thought we were clear on tl 








It had grown dark when they left 
taurant. But there was light enough 
waited for a cab, for John to look are 
did not see Shapiro. But a man was) 
looking into a lighted shopwindo 
thought that New York has many d 
But then a cab came. 

If they wanted him, they would ge 

“Was that the man?” she said. “S| 

“No,” he said. ““Nobody I ever saw 

In the cab he held her close. 

“Ill have to see your father,” he sa 
him I... couldn’t go through with 1 

*“Men,” she said. “If it makes yor 
When you take me home—afterward 

The cab went downtown. The tr 
thinned; the cab rolled fast. The ca 
said, ““Here you are,” and knockec 
meter flag. He was paid, and drove a 

“Wait,” Barbara said. 

They had arranged that she would 
mailboxes, seeking the name of a frie 

































'.¢g who there was to see. She reappeared at 
‘\ypartment-house door and nodded. The 
lobby was empty. They went up in the 
matic elevator. 

1e key from the pocket of the too-loud 
st fitted. It had been inevitable that it 


i ; 
P en living room went on. Then he stopped 
w looked at his hand, still raised. 

knew where it was,” he said slowly, and 
s own ears his voice seemed to come from 


at?’ Barbara said. ““Oh—oh, for heav- 
sake, John.” She faced him, her eyes very 
t. “You're an idiot. Where else would it 
» she said. ““They’re always there.” 

e looked down at her. ““You know, then?” 
at you’ve had a bad time. That you 
-: more imagination than’s good for you.” 
That I * he said, and stopped in be- 
erment. “I?” 





Light switches are always in pretty much 
same place.’ She stopped for a moment. 
\yre wasting time,” she said. “Have they 
yn the picture?” 

he photograph was where it had been, ona 
ll table. 

! hey looked at the photograph. “You were 


‘ig to. I’d guess, going to.” 

_ he background was out of focus. There was 
J faint tracing of what might be the wire net- 
ofa backstop. Beyond that there was, 
pa more faintly, part of a tree. The photo- 


st. 
ere was not much to go on. Some place in 
|country, since only in the country, recently, 
) he played tennis; somewhere with a tree 
yr the court. He had, the summer. before, 
syed as a guest at several clubs—in West- 
> ster, on Long Island. He had played on Al 
is’ private court. He had played 
“he couldn’t help with that, Barbara 
ght. In another way she might. She 
ked into the bedroom, found a light switch 









room or out on the terrace. 


tawny or ereyed “shell” finish. 
/ Oo J 
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there and lamps went on on a dressing table. 
At what she saw, Barbara Phillips for a 
moment raised a surprised hand to her lips. 
There were twin beds in the room, and on 
one of them clothing was piled—had, appar- 
ently, been thrown. Woolen dresses, cotton 
and silk dresses; a silk suit and two evening 
dresses, all piled helter-skelter on the bed. 
For a moment, Barbara’s chief feeling was 
one of regret that pretty things should be so 
treated. But then she went to the bed and be- 


gan to pick up the garments. The girl had. 


been size ten; she had had good taste and 
money to spend. 

Almost instinctively, Barbara looked for the 
shop’s label in the dress she held. Fifth Avenue 
it would be, almost certainly—or Madison, or 
Fifty-seventh Street. There was no label. 

Barbara picked up one of the woolen 
dresses and again looked for the label. And, 
again, there was no label. 

She took the dress to the light and bent over 
it. The label had not merely pulled loose. It 
had been cut out. 

She worked quickly, then. Garment by gar- 
ment she went over the pretty things on the 
bed. From each the label had been cut. Except 
for one—a sheath of wool, dark green. From 
that, she was almost certain. the label had not 
been neatly cut. An end of thread hung loose. 
That label had been pulled off. Or—had 
merely worked loose and fallen off? In that 
case, it might be anywhere. It might be on the 
closet floor. 

Barbara groped for, and found, a dangling 
cord in the closet, pulled at it, and a small bulb 
in the ceiling went on. She crouched and be- 
gan to search the floor. She was searching 
when she heard sounds from the living room. 
She stood up —— 

There was the sound of something heavy 
falling—the sound of feet running. Then there 
was a muffled exclamation, wordless—a kind 
of involuntary “Uh!” And then, again, a 
sound of someone running. 

By then, Barbara was herself running—out 
of the closet, across the room, to the door of 
the living room. 
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The room was dark, except for the light 
which flowed into it in a narrow path from 
the open bedroom door. 

“John!” she called. “John!” 

There was no answer. She went into the 
dark room and called again, and now there 
was something near panic in her voice. 

She heard the sound of a door closing, and 
almost at once the lights came on in the 
living room. 


Jorn walked from the entrance door of the 
apartment, down the steps to the sunken living 
room. He rubbed his forehead. 

“Got away,” John said. ““Must have gone 
down the stairs.” 

“Are you all right?” she said. “Tell me. Are 
you all right ?” 

“What?” he said, and then, ““Oh, sure. He 
got the photograph. Knocked me into a chair 
or something, grabbed the picture and 4 

. He walked past her quickly to the door at 
the far end of the living room. He reached up 
and there was the click of a light switch and 
the lights went out. Almost at once, the switch 
clicked again, and there was light. He walked 
back to her. 

“Hiding in the kitchen,” he said. ““There’s 
a two-way switch. He was on me before | 
heard him. I chased him, but he got away.” 

He paused. “What would anybody want in 
the kitchen?” 

Barbara shook her head quickly. ““Come 
here,” she said. “It wasn’t what he was doing 
in the kitchen.”’ He followed her into the bed- 
room. She showed him what she had found. 
She held up the green dress. “Except for this 
one,” she said. ““This one whoever it was didn’t 
cut. Merely jerked at. Unless ——” 

They heard a voice from the doorway. 
“Keeping busy?” They turned. Detective 
Grady was in the doorway, Shapiro behind 
him. Grady answered his own question. 
“Keeping real busy,” he said. “Taking care of 
evidence, wouldn't you say, Nate? Who are 
you, lady?” 

“Barbara Phillips,” she said. “And who are 
you, gentleman?” 





“He’s Grady,” John said, before Grady 
answered. “Grady and Shapiro.” 

Barbara said “Oh,” with a careful avoid- 
ance of cordiality. 

“So,” Grady said, “‘you’re the Phillips girl.” 

He looked at her. ““Get around, don’t you, 
Mr. Hayward?” 

Involuntarily, John took a step toward him. 
“No!” Barbara said; and Grady said, “The 
lady’s right, Mr. Hayward.” John stopped. 
“So,” Grady said, “you used the key. We 
thought you might. But you didn’t wear the 
jacket. Showy thing, the jacket.” 

“T suppose,” John said, “that that’s why 
you put it there? The jacket with the key in the 
pocket?” 

“You get funny ideas,” Grady said. ‘“What 
would we put it there for? It was there when 
we —— He stopped. 

“When you searched my apartment,” John 
said. 

A little elaborately, Grady pantomimed as- 
tonished innocence. Then he was reproachful. 
“You know we'd have to have a search war- 
rant,” he said. “‘How you going to prove we 
were there?” 

“Allright,” John said, “you can see through 
walls.” 

“On the other hand,” Grady said, “‘you’re 
here, aren’t you? Revisiting the scene, they 
call it. Anybody say you could come here?” 

“According to you,” John said, “I was pay- 
ing the rent. You can’t have it both ways, can 
you?” 

As a triumph it was small, but in its small 
way was satisfying. 

“Smart cooky, isn’t he, Nate?’ Grady said. 

John said nothing. 

“The labels on the dresses,” Grady said. 
“That was a cute one. Afraid we'll find out 
who the girl was, Mr. Hayward? Check back 
on her, from where she bought the stuff? 
And that picture. What did you do with the 
picture, Mr. Hayward? And the dress labels? 
Down the incinerator chute outside?” 

“No,” John said. “Somebody got here 
ahead of us. And was still here when we came. 
You—I'd think you’d have run into him.” 
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Grady sighed deeply. ‘“‘The same old gag. 
All right, Mr. Hayward. You tell it.” 

John told it. He told it, evidently, to disbe- 
lieving ears. 

“Quite a story,” Grady said. ““You see 
this—this man of mystery, Miss Phillips? 
Have green hair, or anything? Did you see this 
man you say got the picture and the labels?” 

*“No,”’ she said. “‘I was looking on the closet 
floor. I thought maybe he’d dropped one. I 
heard sounds. Someone running. When I got 
to the door, he’d got away.” 


‘““No green hair,’ Grady said. “‘That’s too 
bad. Did you make some noises for the lady, 
Mr. Hayward? Struggle noises? Running 
noises?” 

“No,” John said. “But you and Miller’ve 
got it all worked out.” 

“Yeah,” Grady said. “‘That’s right. All 
worked out. Oh—we made a list of the labels. 
Got a policewoman to describe the dresses and 
things they were on. Checked them out. Some 
very nice stores. And you know what? Ones 
we can check back on, Miss Evans bought. 
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Paid cash. And that picture of you. We made 
copies of that. So you don’t have to worry 
about having it grabbed that way.” 

“And,” John said, “left everything here 
hoping someone would come around to tidy 
up? That’s the way you work it?” 

“One of the ways,’ Grady said. 

Nathan Shapiro had wandered off. They 
could hear him in the kitchen. 

“Don’t take anything for granted. That’s 
Detective Shapiro,” Grady said. He raised his 
voice. “Nate,” he said, and Shapiro came in. 
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homes. Overnight visitors can be 


whose 


quartered in the smaller bedroom 


(a part-time study and hobby room 
too). The open living area is per- 
fect for parties; the porch adds a 
secluded outdoorroom,close to the 
kitchen for warm-weather serving. 

Entry and hall are lined with 
closets—for linens, clothing, clean- 
ing equipment. Master-bedroom 
dressing area has built-in drawers 
and shelves, a convenient lavatory. 
Attic trap stairs pull down from 
the hall ceiling; additional storage 
space is provided in the carport 


room. The stepsaving U-shaped 
kitchen has plenty of counter 
work space near each appliance, 
and a really big broom closet. 
Breakfast corner, where four can 
eat incomfort, is well out of traffic. 

Crisp white clapboard walls 
contrast attractively with darker 
roof and shutters, black hard- 
ware. Construction estimates for 
this house range from $15,500 to 
$25,500, depending upon regional 
building costs. 


tp 
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Shapiro shook his head. ‘“‘Not a chan 
hundred,” Grady said, ‘‘but let’s see ‘al 
got them on them.” 
“Turn your pockets out, Mr. Hayy 
Shapiro said. “‘Let’s see if you’ve got ’ 
Hayward took articles from his rs 
turned the pockets inside out. Shapi 
expert hands over him. He said, “‘No 
“Like I said,” Grady said, “probably 
cinerator.”” He looked at Barbara. A 
weight woolen dress molded her slender! 
She looked at him steadily. “O.K.,” 
said, ‘we'll settle for your bag.’ Her bd 
on a chest of drawers. She emptied it ¢ 
top of the chest of drawers. “‘O.K.,” 
said. “Get going. Don’t come back.” 
Barbara went first out of the b 
“Figure,” Grady told John Hayward, 
your lease has expired. I’ll take that 
John gave him the key. 
“Oh, yes,” Grady said, “we showeg¢ 
jacket to some people. Pedersen, one ‘ 













was. Said you wore it when you cam 
part of the time.” 

“T thought you didn’t —— ” John 
and was interrupted. 

“Found it there,” Grady said. ““Two 
Nate and me. We can swear to that. 
took it away and showed it to some 
and put it back—but who says we di 
Mr. Hayward? We say it was there first 
when we picked it up. When you let us i 
how it figures?” 

“In other words, you’re willing to lie 

“Who says? A man who strangles a gi 
his size? A girl, maybe, coming toward h 
be kissed?” He looked at John with ha 
“Get going while you can.” 

“We only made it worse,” John said, | 
they were in a cab. ““Now Grady is surely 
ever.” | 

“But,” Barbara said, “someone isn’t 
cause they don’t know who the girl is.” 
she said, “It’s cold, isn’t it? Put your 
around me.” He put his arms around 
She was trembling. But it was not really 

She was herself again when they rea 
the Phillips house. It was taken for grante¢ 
he would come in with her. 


I. the library, Martin Phillips sat in a 
chair. Rather slowly, he laid book and 
on a table and stood up. 

“Well,” John said, “it was no good, sir. 
were right, and I promised, but—itwas no g¢ 

“Evidently,” Martin Phillips said. “‘S) 
too much for both of us.’’ He looked at J 
“Is she right, Hayward?” 

“‘There’s no reason you should believe 
John said. “But she’s right.” 

“Tf she’s wrong,” Phillips said, “‘it will 
very bad thing for everybody.” Father 
daughter looked at each other. Finally | 
lips turned again to John. ‘‘You’re 
lucky,” he said. “I hope not luckier than! 
deserve.”” He said ‘“‘Good night,” and wen’ 
of the room. 

On his way home in a cab, John thougl 
a tree—a tree seen distantly, in full leaf, | 
in a background. Jf I could remember the 
he thought. J have to remember the 
Methodically, he tried to picture the pl 
where, the summer before, he had goni 
play tennis. 

The telephone was ringing when he \ 
into his apartment. 

. ‘The green dress,”’ Barbara said. “You 
member? The one the label wasn’t cut out ¢ 

He said, “‘Yes.”’ 

“T remember it,” she said. “I almost bou 
it. It was late last August. Fall things were 
beginning to come in. Do you see?” 

“Yes, I see. It’s a little thing, though.’ 

“Big or little,” she said. “It’s a thing. 
need things. Listen ——” | 

He listened. 


Mme. Jacques’ had a single dress in its \ 
dow. John opened the door and walked ir 

Barbara was not yet there. A middle-a 
woman with beautifully ordered gray hair 
vanced delicately on the carpeted floor. 
said “Yes?” on a rising note. 

“I’m meeting Miss * John began, : 
Barbara came in. 

“Miss Phillips!’ the woman said, to 
long awaited, highly prized. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 








No cutting in shortening 





)Quick start for modern Stir-N-Roll pie crust: 
hour Wesson Oil and cold milk into measuring 

jcup, and pour all at once into flour. There’s 
no digging out shortening. Wesson Oil is 
mstant shortening. It’s the only one with the 
maldness and delicacy to make Stir-N-Roll pie 
crust just right—light and delicious. 


No cutting in shortening —just stir to mix. 
Wesson blends in quickly and evenly. Even 
beginners find Stir-N-Roll pie dough easy to 
handle. Best of all, light, delicate Wiesson Oil 
keeps its delicacy at high pie-baking tempera- 
tures. Your pie crust has home-baked flavor 
no mix can equal. Wesson sees to that! 





The pie crust you stir and roll 


No mussy floured board. Roll your pie crust 
neatly between waxed papers. Even with moist, 


juicy fillings, your pastry keeps its tender 


crispness. And in all the world, there’s no oil 
lighter, more delicate than Wesson. So your 


Stir-N-Roll pie crust 1s delicate, too— a tempt- 


ing accompaniment with every filling. 


STIR-N-ROLL PIE CRUST 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour, 
such as Gold Medal 
WW teaspoonsgsalt 
Y2 cup Wesson Oil 
Va cup cold whole milk 


Mix flour and salt. Pour Wesson Oil and milk into 
one measuring cup (but don’t stir). Then pour 
all at once into flour. Stir until mixed. Press into 
smooth ball. Cut in halves; flatten halves slightly. 
Place one half between 2 sheets of waxed paper 
(12’’ square). Roll out gently to edges of paper. 
(Dampen table top to prevent slipping.) Peel off 
top paper. If dough tears, mend without moisten- 
ing. Lift paper and pastry by top corners. Place 
paper-side-up in 9’’ pie pan. Peel off paper. Fit 
pastry into pan. Add your favorite apple or other 
fruit filling. Roll top crust in the same manner 
and place over fillmg.Trim, seal and finish edges. 
Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 40 to 50 minutes. 


For a single crust, use 114 cups ‘sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon salt, 144 cup Wesson Oil and 3 table- 
spoons cold ‘whole milk. Before baking, prick 
bottom and sides thoroughly. Bake in very hot 
oven (475° F.) 8 to 10 minutes. 

*When using Gold Medal Self-Rising Flour, omit salt. Reduce 
baking temperature 50°. 


Delicate salad oil 
makes the finest shortening— 


‘Wesson Oil 


See “VALIANT LADY” 
CBS-TV Network Monday through Friday 
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meet Mr. 


BlueLake 









: _ aristocrat of 
: the green bean 
: family 


. from the Pacific 
"*. Northwest. 


ma Trade Mark 


Introduce yourself 
to Blue Lakes from Oregon and 
Washington and serve green beans 
with the smoothest, cleanest and 
most succulent flavor. 


Blue Lakes 
are a distinct variety of stringless 
green beans. They are greener, 
rounder, straighter, firmer. 


You will find Blue Lakes 
on the menu at the best restaurants. 
You will also find them on your 
grocer’s shelf under many 
brand names. Regardless of brand 
name, be sure you get 
“Blue Lake variety” green beans 
from the Pacific Northwest. 


Copyright 1955 by Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, Inc. 


Portland 5, Oregon 
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MN lat 
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Bluelake \245 
VARIETY 
GREEN BEANS 
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The woman was not Mme. Jacques. The 
woman was Mary Callahan. 

“Such a long time we haven’t seen you,” 
Mary Callahan said, with reproach not to be 
taken seriously. ‘““You’re looking so lovely, 
my dear. I know you must have something 
special in mind.” 

“Mary,” Barbara said, “I want you to help 
me. I’ll buy your very nicest frock tomorrow. 
Or day after tomorrow.” 

Mary Callahan raised her eyebrows a little. 

‘Late last summer,” Barbara said. ““August, 
I think it was. You had a dress—a little woolen 
dress. It came in green and blue and, I think, 
in black.” 

Mary Callahan listened. It would, John 
thought, be hopeless. Nobody would remem- 
ber a single dress out of hundreds. 

“IT almost bought it,’ Barbara said. “But 
then, instead, I decided on a suit dress—gray, 
with lovely detail on the jacket. Little tucks.” 

“It was charming on you,” Mary Callahan 
said. ‘You didn’t make a mistake.” 

“The one I didn’t get,” Barbara said. “The 
little woolen thing. Here it went ——” Bar- 
bara had taken off her spring coat. Now her 
quick, slender hands moved. They moved at 
her neck and breast, describing a pattern in 
the air in front of her. ““And there’’—now her 
hands moved closer to her hips—‘*‘tucked, just 
a little,’ Barbara said. 

Mary Callahan said, ““Wait. I think I re- 
member. The sleeves ——” 

And now she made air patterns. John sup- 
posed that, in this strange fashion, woman to 
woman, they communicated. It appeared they 
did. 

“That’s it,’ Barbara said. “I knew you'd re- 
member.” 

**A little dress,’’ Mary Callahan said. ‘‘Fifty- 
four ninety-five. But ——” She paused. “‘It’s 
nothing you want for now.” 

““No,”’ Barbara said. ‘I want to know who 
you sold them to.”” 

Mary Callahan looked puzzled, doubtful. 

‘Please,’ Barbara said. “It’s important, 
Mary. Did other shops have the dress?” 

“Exclusive with us,’? Mary Callahan said. 
“In the area. Of course, we never stock many 
of any number, no more than four or five.” 

Barbara nodded. She waited. 

“IT suppose I could find out. Ordinarily —— 
You say it’s important?” 

“Very important,’’ Barbara said. ““Oh, very 
important. The one I’m interested in was a 
ten. In the green.” 

“Wait,” Mary Callahan said and went 
back through the shop and vanished. 


She came back after about ten minutes; she 
smiled and nodded. She had a slip of paper 
with names written on it. 

“One of each size,”’ she said. ““Ten through 
sixteen.”’ 

Barbara looked at the names on the slip of 
paper. 

“The ten green,”’ she said. ““Martha Blake. 
I know Martha.”’ This was to John. “The 
twelve—it might just have been a twelve, al- 
though I don’t think so. Mrs.’’—she_hesi- 
tated—‘Mrs. Leroy Slipperton?” 

“One of our best customers,’’ Mary Calla- 
han said. “As it happens, they all went to very 
good customers.” 

Barbara handed the slip back. She shook 
her head. “I want a girl with red hair. A—a 
girl who’s dead now, Mary.”’ 

Mary Callahan fluttered the slip in plump 
fingers. ‘‘None of them is the girl you’re talk- 
ing about.” 

‘“No,”’ Barbara said. “Well, I appreciate 
what you’ve done, Mary. You’re quite sure the 
dress was exclusive?” 

“Yes,’’ Mary Callahan said. “Of course our 
Danbury shop—I think several did go up 
there.”’ 


We must look very carefree, Barbara Phil- 
lips thought; we must look very young and 
gay, ina young, gay car ina bright spring world. 
Beside her, John drove the Corvette. His face 
was set; usually he smiled as he drove. Well, 
there was nothing to smile about. 

“Russ Norton,’ John said. ‘““What sort is 
he?” 

““Not mine,” she said. “As it turned out. It 
didn’t go far, John.” 


“T barely know him,”’ John said. “He took 
it hard?” 

“Grimly,”’ she said. “‘The very stiff upper 
lip.” 

““Underneath?”’ 

‘“‘Annoyed,”’ she said. ““But only partly be- 
cause of me, I’m afraid. The rest because fa- 
ther has such a pleasant amount of money. 
But—he’d know that getting rid of you 
wouldn’t make any difference. Not that kind 
of difference. Anyway, it’s ——” She did not 
finish. ; 

He said, ‘“‘Preposterous. I know. But the 
whole thing is. Norton—of course. it’s pre- 
posterous. Hank Roberts? Because one of us 
will, maybe, be a vice-president someday, but 
not both, and he thinks ‘Better me than him’? 
That’s preposterous. Al Curtis? I can’t think 
of any reason, preposterous or not. Dick 
Still? It’s the same thing.” 

None of it made sense. Sense or not, it had 
happened—was happening. 

“The girl,’ he said, ‘“‘and a green dress— 
that maybe she bought last summer. Maybe in 
Danbury.” 





LET'S FACE IT 


By HENNA AROND ZACKS 


Men hate good-bys; they say 
them fast... 
Women make them last and last. 


Men make a call and state the 
facts... 


Women use phones to relax. 


Men write a line and bong! 
they’re through ... 


Women write a ream or two. 


Men make their point in one 
quick word ... 


Women relish being heard. 


Dear man, I don’t deny you’re 
right... 


But must you tell me so all 
night? 


Si ee 
_ ee 





‘“*A place to start,’’ she said. “If it’s wrong, 
we'll find another.”’ 

The car which followed closest was a black 
sedan. The car which followed.the sedan was 
a several-year-old Jaguar, with the top up. On 
the busy road, the stream of cars was without end 
or beginning. They left the parkway and went 
north. The black sedan turned behind them. So, 
a considerable distance back, did the Jaguar. 

John slowed the car, and looked at the 
watch on his wrist. ““Lunch?’? When Barbara 
nodded, he turned the car at a sign which 
read “Fox Hill, an Inn.” 

The black sedan did not turn after them, 
but pulled in at a lunchroom almost opposite. 
The Jaguar checked slightly, and then went on. 

It was after two when John found a parking 
space on Danbury’s main street. They walked 
half a block to Mme. Jacques’. This time, 
Barbara had the stock number of the green 
dress, and its maker’s name. But, this time, 
the dress was not remembered; this time, 
Barbara Phillips was merely a girl in a spring 
dress not from Mme. Jacques’. So there was 
delay; there was a telephone call. After that, 
there was much busying among files. 

Only three of the dresses had been sold in 
Danbury. Two of them had been bought by 
known customers. But the third—a size ten, 
in green—had been sold for cash. The salesgirl 
shook her head. ‘I wasn’t even here then.” 
But then she said, “‘Wait,” and went into the 
rear of the shop. She came back with the fitter. 

There had been discussion of an alteration, 
which the old lady accompanying the girl had 
suggested. 

John took from his pocket the sketch of the 
dead girl, cut from the World-Telegram and 
Sun. He showed it to the fitter. “Was this the 
girl?” 
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The woman looked at it. “It’s not 
go by,” she said. “‘Could be. But if she 
in here this moment, I couldn’t swear 
thing.” 

“Did she have red hair?’’ Barbara as 

The woman thought perhaps she ha 
She could not be sure. It was evident tH 
remembered the ‘‘old lady’? more cle 
the old lady in her eighties, leaning ong 
dressed in black, with sharp black eye 
was thin and, although stooped, still 
much taller than the girl. 


Neither the old lady nor the girl had 
visited Mme. Jacques’. If names had beer 
they had long since been forgotten. 

“But the girl might have had red 
Barbara said, on the sidewalk outside. 
shopped in Danbury.”’ 

Many people shop in Danbury; it isa 
but busy, city. It was not a needle in ¢ 
stack; it was a tiny end of string proj 
from a tangle, something to be pulled a 

They separated for the search, asking 
tions of busy clerks. They met blank | 
and shaking heads. Other clothing 
produced nothing. It was Barbara whq 
gested drugstores. Women in their ej 
may be presumed to be often in need of 
cation. 

There were many drugstores. It was 4 
six when John, asking familiar questions 
elderly clerk in a small, sedate apotheg 
(so termed) on a side street, was ansy 
slowly, doubtfully, with the possibility 


She lives over to Brewster. Shops 
mostly, I guess.” 

Brewster, which is not far from Dan 
is a village, with a main street and a ra 
station. They were late at Brewster. The 
office was closed. They tried one of the 
drugstores. They were trying to find a 
Piermont, John told a small man at the 
scription counter. | 

“Old Mrs. Piermont?” the man said. “ 


said. “Isn’t there a girl lives with her? A} 
haired girl?” 
“The Titus girl,’ the druggist said. “Th 
be the one. Right pretty, considering.” 
They waited. He did not amplify. 
“Ridge Hill?’ John said. “How do we 
there?” 
They went back for a mile or two, tl 
right on Ridge Road, turned again to they 
at a white house, climbed a hill and tu} 
right once more on a dirt road. A drive) 
finally, led to the left, opposite a mai 
marked ‘“‘Piermont.’’ Through close-groy 
trees, they could see a large, gray-pail 
house. Much more clearly and closer, 
could see a heavy chain across the drive 
John got out and examined the chain, On 
drive beyond, there were the tracks of a 
Barbara joined him. 

““We’ve come this far,’’ John said, and 
ducked under the chain. They went a hun 
feet, and a man’s voice said, “Looking 
somebody ?”’ He was a rangy, weathered n 
He held a long polé, with pruning sh 
fastened at the end. 

““Mrs. Piermont,” John said. 

“Can see she ain’t here,’’ the man § 
“What'd you think the chain was for?” 

“If you could tell us ’’ Barbara be 

“Florida,” the man said. ‘“‘Be back 
month.” 

‘*“And,”’ Barbara said, *‘Miss Titus?’ 

He looked at her. ““What about the 7 
girl?”’ he asked. 

“Ts she here?” 

He looked at Barbara slowly before he 
swered. Then he said, ““Nope.”’ 

“With Mrs. Piermont?” 

Again he was slow in answering. ““You 
a lot of questions, haven’t you? Told you 
body’s here. What more do you want?” 

“To know where Miss Titus is,’’ John 
“In Florida?” 

‘‘Where would she be?”’ the man said. “ 
she’s in Florida.”’ 

He walked off a few paces. Then he tu 
and looked at them. ‘‘Get out,”’ he said. 

They went. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 








NEW IDEA... COFFEE N’ CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE PUDp, 








1. Just bake a 9-inch pie shell . . . and while it’s cooling... 


Dee Prepare Chocolate Jell-O Pie Filling . . . it cooks in just | 


Dr Prepare Vanilla Pie Filling, adding | tablespoon of instant coffee and 


4. Taste the difference! Only the very best cream pie hlling 





) minutes. 


a 


Pour it into the pie shell and chill. 







/ 


/ Vanilla 
/ 


Chocolate 
Butterscotch 


2 tablespoons of sugar. Pour it over Chocolate Pie Filling and chill. 


Lemon 
Coconut Cream 


could make it so good. 
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JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 










Shelf Papers 


4,3 eeshup time! 


for shelves and drawers 


Make housekeeping less work and more fun 
this year with KVP Shelf Papers. Brighten up 
your kitchen... line shelves and drawers... 
with one of these bright and cheerful papers. 
Every KVP shelf paper... white or colored... 
lies lat and has a smooth, “‘stay-clean”’ surface. 


Enameled 
Kalafilm 


THE KVP comMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Save time, save work, with these KVP household papers. 

¢ Freezer Papers * Heavy Waxed e Dusting Papers 

Pie Tape ¢ Baking Cups * Cookery Parchment « Gift Wrapping 
In Canada buy KVP-APPLEFORD Paper Products 





OOS gs free. pesuimupeiyy ea ise, 
NOW PACKED IN PROTECTIVE, EASY TO USE BOX 
Js 
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They were watched, also, by a man who had 
parked a black sedan around a bend beyond 
the Piermont driveway. It had been quite an 
expedition for him. He had loitered on foot 
from shop to shop until, apparently, Hayward 
and the girl had found what they wanted. He 
had been lucky to get back to the sedan in 
time to follow them to this house, occupied 
by someone named Piermont. 

There would be a good deal of backtracking 
to be done; a good deal of checking out, 
Detective Nathan Shapiro thought. 


It had been Barbara who suggested that 
they might as well go on. “‘Since we don’t know 
where we’re going anyway,” John said. 

“The girl was named Titus,” Barbara said. 
“We know that much.” 

But they did not—not certainly, he said. 
The road dead-ended at a wider road. John 
turned to the left. Almost at once they were in 
a village—the smallest and neatest of vil- 
lages—a dozen white houses, a general store, 
a filling station and a church. 

Barbara said, ““Wait, John,’ and pointed. 

In front of the church was a sign, “‘St. 
Matthew’s (Episcopal).”’ But it was not at that 
Barbara pointed. In front of the white house 
next to the church there was another sign, 
“The Rectory.” 

“Somebody to ask,”’ she said. 
who almost surely would know.” 

John pulled the car to the side of the 
road. “You mean we just barge in? Say, 
‘Who’s this Miss Titus? Is 
she a girl with red hair?’ ” 

“There is,’’ she told him, 
“only one way to find 
things out.” 

She was out of the car. 
To John, following her, 
she seemed to twinkle in 
the slanting light of evening. 


“Somebody 


Detective Nathan Shapiro stopped the 
black sedan and looked hopefully for road 
signs. Whichever way they had gone, they 
had shaken him, by intention or by chance. 
He drove a mile or so. He encountered only 
one other car—a Jaguar, top up, occupant 
almost obscured, bound in the opposite direc- 
tion. Detective Shapiro rolled down a gentle 
hill toward Brewster and a telephone. 


The door was opened [before they knocked. 
A man in black, with a clerical collar, opened 
the door. He appeared to be in his sixties. His 
face was rosy; he took off glasses and looked 
out through gentle (and obviously myopic) 
eyes. 

“Tam Father Higbee,” he said. ““Do come 

He took them into what appeared to be a 
study. Small windows were open, and the 
spring air stirred softly in the room. 

Barbara said, ““My name is Barbara Phil- 


o-o°-0°0 0 


Common sense is instinct, 
and enough of it is genius. 


o-o-0o° 0° 0 
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Angela Piermont has done a great 
Julie. She is a good woman, John. 
she did was for the best. But—it left 
very unprepared. I have ventured te 
gela that but Angela ——” He pause 
“She knows her own mind, as we say.’ 
Higbee said that he could tell them litt 
than anyone, living for miles aroun 
tell them of Mrs. Angela Piermont, 
widow, and Julie Titus—‘‘the prett 
girl.” “Angela goes to Florida every y 
girl goes with her—to Bradenton, I thi 
Somewhere on the Florida west coast, 

For two centuries there had been Ti 
that part of Putnam County. 

““My own great-grandfather was a 
Father Higbee said. “Angela Piermo 
Titus.” 

“Then the girl ——” Barbara said. 

“Is a relative?’’ Father Higbee said. 
of Angela’s. In some degree, perh 
mine. But remotely.’’ He paused. ‘A 
Julie is a Briggs Hill Titus.’ He sa 
Briggs Hill was ‘ta kind of backwater. 


l do not like categories,’ Father 
said. “We cannot, as children of one 
set some aside. But—the Briggs Hill 
have, I’m afraid, interbred for several 
ations. The results have been...a 
Julie’s father is mentally subnormal. P 
he should be in an institution. Inst 
is often in jail. He has had ten childre 
girls—there are four girls—are very | 
The oldest of them is a prostitute. 
the others are subr 
Julie’s eldest brothe 
he was convicted o 
a child of six.”’ 

Father Higbee sh 
head slowly. “I real 
must find out ab 
girl,’ he said. “I " 





G. B. SHAW 


importance to you. 
cling to the hope t 
girl is not Julie Titus. She was a sweet, 
child.”” He stopped. “I hope she is r 
girl who was killed. Was that girl pret) 

“Yes,” John said. 

“Julie was pretty, even at ten. | 
brought the girl up. Educated her. 
taught the girl at home. Since she was 
has lived with an aged woman. A womé 
had come to... rather distant terms wit. 

“The poor child, ” Barbara said. “Shi 
have been very lonely.” 

“Yes,” the priest said. ““And—unpre 
wouldn’t you think? She-is about your 
in years.” He hesitated, as if consi 
“Last summer,” he said, “‘late last su 
Julie met a man. I do not know h¢ 
whether Angela knew about it. I — 
paused again. “It was a little odd,’’ h) 
Then he stood up behind his desk. ‘* 
have not had dinner,”’ he said, “I shou 
very much to take you to the Walpole 
They looked at him, puzzled. ““They have 








When Dad does dishes, here’s advice: 
A Du Pont Sponge is neat and nice. 
His sponge’ll be so handy then— 
He may even offer to help again. 


lips. This is John Hayward.” 

“T felt,’ Father Higbee said, “‘that I had 
not met you before. You are new to Saint 
Matthew’s parish?” 

“Father,” John said, “‘we are looking for 
information.” 

“‘Ah,”” Father Higbee said. “I had thought 
perhaps you planned to get married.” pleasantly dim and, when they arrived, ¢ 

“Oh,” Barbara said, ‘““we do. But—not to- Father Higbee said. “Over weekenc 
day.” .quite crowded. But during the week 

“You will like being married,’’ Father Hig- not unusual to find it empty. I thought 
bee said, and smiled at her, but then the smile that evening. But then I saw a couple 
faded on the friendly face. ““My own dear there.’’ He pointed toward a corner ta 
wife and I were happy for many years. How- table especially secluded. 
ever,” he said. “If I can help you in any way?” “The man talked to the girl,” he 

John said, ‘‘Father Higbee, a girl was killed ‘‘Then she stood up. She came over 
last Saturday. In New York. The police think table and the man came with her. He 
I killed her. I didn’t kill her. We are trying to man of about your height, John. H 
find out who she was.”’ wearing a sports jacket—a rather 


food,”’ he said. “It is a quiet place.”’ 

“But,” John said, ““you were about 
us about some man.”’ 

“T have not forgotten,’ Father Higbe 
“T saw Julie and this young man at the ii 
October.” 

It was not far to the inn, which was Ic 
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He said, “It could be almost any pretty 
young woman. It might be Julie Titus—that is 
her name. Julie. But from this, I doubt whether 
anyone could be sure.’’ He gave the picture 
back. “I’ve only seen Julie once or twice 
since—since she became a young woman. 





This was to Barbara. “‘Yes,’’ Barbaré 
“She said good evening. Then, all 
breath, she said she wanted me to n 
friend of hers. She said, ‘Father, I war 
to meet John Hayward.’”’ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162 (1 wake ina center of loneliness. Men around “Tm all right,” he said. He spoke dully. “It he called a ‘showy’ sports jacket—lik 
They had taken Father Higbee back to his me say my name. “ Lieutenant ! Do you hear me, was a mortar shell. the police will say they found in mi 
pleasant little house and he had said he was_ lieutenant?” I say, “Yes, I hear you, doctor, For a moment she was silent. There was a ment. 7 a ( 
sorry it had come to this. but they cannot hear me speak. I ) kind of tenseness about her silence; as if she Listen,” she said. Stop somewh 
“Yes,” John had said, and added that Father *“‘John,”’ Barbara said. “Listen to me, John.”” snatched a moment to draw her thoughts to- off somewhere. We can’t talk this w, 
Higbee had done all he could do. Now John (‘“‘Hayward,” the doctor says. “Listen tome, gether. Then she said, again, “John. Listen He pulled off where the shoulder 
drove the little car toward the city. He drove Hayward. Do you hear me, lieutenant ?” to me. oe. He turned to face Barbara. fp 
automatically. “I hear you,’John Hayward said. “Dont “This man who was with the Titus girl”— He started it, she said. For 
I am a puppet, he thought—string-dangled, you hear me answer, doctor ?” she hesitated— ‘Father Higbee doesn t think sisted Julie introduce him as—as yo 
without the power of decision. I am beaten. But the doctor was too far away and the doc- it was you. He is quite certain it wasn if part of the plan. e 
With that, there came again the frightening for did not hear him. “ be all right,” the “Tn his own mind,” John said. The benefit He, John said. “Yes, I suppose 
darkness of self-doubt. doctor said. “Just a question of time. Bad shak- of the doubt. He can’t swear it wasn’t. If he bara—I don’t remember ever being 
Barbara sat beside him. Yer, John thought, ing up. That’s all it is.’’) testified, if he talked to the police, he’d have the inn. I mean before today.” 
Lam alone. It was this way before, he thought. ‘*‘John,’’ Barbara said. “‘Listen to me—snap _ to say the girl told him that the man was John “What do you mean, remember? Y. 





out of it!” Hayward. He’d have to say the man wore what were.’’ There was a great anxiety inh 
“No,” he said in the same dull voi 
She took the hand and held it, sli 
twined around it. ““About the morta 
she said. ““There was really a shell? In 
He had been buried, they told hi 
some time before they could dig h 


A long time ago it was this way 



























5 - Later, he remembered opening his e 
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“Tt was like being two people,” 
“One—still buried somewhere. Dee 
The other—the other somewhere else. 
ing. As if from outside.” 

She merely waited. 
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~ ae ae “Apparently,” he said, “it was 
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7’ diam., $1.75 John—do you really wonder that?” 


He looked at her very carefully. “ 
kind of shadow.” 





~< > “T never,” Barbara Phillips said, in 
<i ; es voice, “heard anything so ridiculous 
~g ‘7 Fe life.’” There was anger in her eyes. “Yo 
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- ap ; 99> 
Rn I wouldn’t know? 
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answer in words. He drew her to hi 
@ LM kissed her lips and held his own on the 
, “All right,’ she said, when she cul 
; right. Now let’s go find this tree by th 
court.” 






Detective Shapiro had talked to Mill 
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Double Boiler Grady. He had talked to the desk serg 

Tse 78 the barracks of Troop K, New Yor 

e Here are examples of the < i ‘ Police. Miller—or Grady—would talk 
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MIRRD MATIC cee bret Cake ana Taal yaa been released. Shapiro found this inte 
Timer department, hardware, and home furnishing ae ea and drove over the chain. When he rou! 


curve and brought the house clearly ir 
he discovered that there were several 
burning in it. Then he stopped t 
abruptly, since a tall man had appe 
the headlight beam. The tall man ca 
shotgun. “Going someplace?”’ 
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thing?” | 
@ A “No,” Shapiro said. “I’m a_ polic 






























a nat . “Pruning,” the man said. “Talked te 
3 r r . “c ° 2 
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any of your business?”’ 

“Yes,”’ Shapiro said. ““What did yc 
them?” 

“‘That she isn’t here. In Florida, wi 
old lady.”’ He paused; he moved < 
' closer. He asked Shapiro if he was sure | 
MIRRO a policeman. Shapiro held out his badg 
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seems she ain’t. On account of the old 
here. Just came back alone.”’ He looked 









«ay = Ze badge again, very carefully. ““Whyn’t y 
] re" ; talk to the old lady? If it’s about the gi 
; y 2 “ Z “That’s a good idea,’ Shapiro said. 
Jf “ > 4 ee The man turned abruptly and walked 
ete aces mIRRO MIRRO MIRRO ett RRO eee Le drive to the house. He went in. Ag 
17 sa D a8 33.95 141012" 53,95 eaten $350. BOveat, $7.50", 4 te, $5.45 ein $7.95. M4” diam., $5.95 mediately, he came out and beckone 





piro drove on up the drive. A tall old w 
who carried a cane and was dressed in < 
suit, stood at the door. 
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¢ are prompt,” she said, when he went 
x) the porch. Her voice was very old, 
as also without quaver. Her face was 
Jered face. “I telephoned only twenty 
1 ago.” 

/urned and went into the house. The 
40 still carried the shotgun, motioned 
3 free hand. Shapiro followed the old 
into a living room. “‘Sit there.’’ She 
da chair. Shapiro sat. 

4 said,”’ the old woman said, “‘you are 
| jompt.”” 

aited. She had black eyes, very sharp in 























: a detective,’ Shapiro said. ““From the 
}ts. Piermont. Detective Shapiro. We - 
yng to trace a young woman.” 
“tainly,” she said. “Why did you think 
oned? My ward. My former ward. 
tus. Why are you beating around the 
. r. Shapiro? Why don’t you come to 
(i 



















gint seemed slightly elusive. He tried 
2 to it. 

arently,” he said, “you called the 
‘I didn’t know about that. | ——”’ 
*1’t,” she said, “‘tell me you merely hap- 
. o be passing.” 

¢vas patient. He told her why he had 


'? she said, “Ebenezer told me about 
his young couple. Prying.”’ 

‘nezer ——’’ Shapiro began, and was 
P ed: 

i man you just talked to,” she said. 
»zer Titus. He’s getting old, Ebenezer 
's this girl that man killed, isn’t she?” 
‘ur ward?”’ Shapiro said, and was asked, 
i rp voice, who he supposed she meant. 
-on’t know who killed her,’’ Shapiro 
“3ut—we don’t know that she was Miss 
“She was known by a different name.” 
‘ins,’ Mrs. Piermont told him. ‘‘Nora 
Why do you think I came back? I 
ed all this to the officer I talked to.” 
ypose you explain it to me, Mrs. Pier- 





































‘had been in Bradenton when she read 
murder of a girl named Nora Evans. 
ame,” she said, ‘‘the address. Julie had 
me from there using that name— 
Saying she was married. I suppose that 
ot true?” 
sre’s nothing to show she was,’’ Sha- 
id. “You knew there was a man? Be- 
mean?”’ 
ainly she knew. “Not that she was 
tforward. I hoped I had taught her that, 
.° For a moment, he thought, the 
red voice seemed to falter. ““However, 
ie was ten 2 
told him of her adoption—except that 
not legaily adoption—of the girl Julie 
he pretty, red-haired little girl of Briggs 
was news to Shapiro. 3 
id what I could to protect her,’’ Mrs. 
mt said. “It was not enough. In some 
a, she met this—this man. He per- 
1 her to desert me, without a word. 
she wrote saying she was sorry, that 
S going to be married.”’ That had been 
ober. 
u made no effort to find her?” 





d voluntarily left me?” 

vas after Mrs. Piermont had reached 
a that she had received the second let- 
it, the girl had said she was married, 
ad given the Eleventh Street address. 
suppose,” Shapiro said gently, “that 
he told you her married name?”’ 

»s,” the old woman said. “She said she 
Irs. Evans. But if I wrote, I was to write 
; Miss Nora Evans. The marriage was 
kept secret. She did not say why. But 
ou tell me there was no marriage.” 

*y knew of none, Shapiro told her. It 
Imost certain there had been none. She 
‘d to that. She told him that blood would 
/ 
may as well tell you,” she said. “I was 
of the girl. I had great hopes for her.” 
aused. “She threw everything away. She 
ne a picture of this—this creature. Ap- 
Nees are deceptive.” 

ou have this picture?’ Shapiro asked her. 
2rtainly.’’ She reached down to a black 


leather bag on the floor beside her chair and 
took a photograph from it. 

Shapiro looked at it carefully. “‘It helps.’ 
He went back to his chair. ““There was no 
identification on the body,”’ he said, speaking 
as he was supposed to speak. ‘‘We’ll have to 
ask you to make that identification if you feel 
equal to it. Was she a relative?” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘a Titus only. As I was. 
But—there is no real kinship. There are many 
branches. Of course I will identify, Mr. Sha- 
piro. Why else did I come back from Braden- 
ton? Tomorrow Ebenezer will drive me into 
the city. You will have the proper arrange- 
ments made?’ 
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Detective Shapiro promised. He put the 
photograph in his pocket. 


Everything had been thought of. Each hole 
was stopped. It came to that. For months— 
since at least the summer before—someone 
had worked carefully, foresightedly, so that 
now each avenue which seemed to present it- 
self led only more deeply into the trap. And 
it was still not evident to John Hayward, walk- 
ing slowly home after garaging the car, what 
the purpose had been. To trap John Hayward? 
To kill a red-haired pretty girl? 

Driving back to the city through the spring 
night, they had stuck on that. There was a plot 


uy floors ; 


‘seemed surprised. “‘I?”’ she said. ““When 4] -- 
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which they could not fathom. And, John 
thought, until we know the reason, we cannot 
hope to know the plotter. 

He went into the small lobby of the apart- 
ment house he lived in. The adversary must 
have gone into and out of the same lobby 
several times. 

The adversary had a key. That was ob- 
vious. How he had got hold of it was not 
obvious. Nor was it obvious how he had 
got into and out of the apartment house un- 
noticed by Harry or the day elevator operator. 
There were only four apartments to the floor. 
If, several times, either operator took a stran- 
ger to the same floor—the fifth—he might 


| Soilax has 
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have become curious. At any rate, the adver- 
sary would have wanted to avoid 

Even before John went into the lobby he 
had realized that he would have to wait for the 
elevator, which was not at the ground floor. 
Through the glass of the street door one could 
see the elevator door, and see it was closed. 
John had known this for years. Never before 
had he thought of it. The elevator car was 
trundling somewhere—and rather noisily— 
through the shaft. John would have to wait. 
Then he would ask Harry if he remem- 
bered —— 

But another thought broke in. He thought 
of the fire stairs. The foot of the stairway was 
in sight from the elevator, so that Harry— 
in the car, or on his bench near the elevator 
gate—could see it. But not when he had taken 
the car up with a passenger. 

John went to the staircase, opened the fire 
door and climbed the cement stairs. So that 
part was easy. He knew how the adversary 
had come in. 

He went into his apartment tensed, as if to 
meet attack. It took only seconds to find that 
it was empty. In the last few hours, at any 
rate, nothing new had happened here. 

He remembered, then, that he had not 
looked in the hall closet. He opened the door 
and turned on the closet light. 

The boldly patterned sports jacket was gone. 

You get punch-drunk if it goes on long enough, 
John thought. The jacket had been there when 
he left in the morning. Now it was gone. 
Somebody had come and taken it. 

He bolted the apartment door. Whoever 
went in and out at will—tthe adversary; the 
police—would not come in tonight. John 
Hayward went to bed and almost at once he 
went to sleep. 

He wakened at a little before eight. He knew 
where the tree was. It was as simple as that. 

He showered, shaved, breakfasted. In his 
mind, for the first time in many, many hours, 
there was a kind of confidence. 

The telephone rang. 

“You're all right?’ Barbara said. “You 
sound all right.” 

“I’ve remembered about the tree. It’s —— 
He told her where it was. 

“T,”’ Barbara said, “will be waiting on the 
curb.” 

John went out then, locking the apartment 
door behind him—for what good that would 
do. He walked toward the elevator, and when 
he was near heard it rumbling in the shaft. He 
opened the door to the fire stairs and went 
down them. 

So that was the way the adversary got out 
unnoticed. John went on down the stairs, 
listening. The elevator, which had gone up, 
went down again. He waited out of sight near 
the foot of the stairs. He could hear the ele- 
vator doors close and the car start up again. 
John went out of the apartment house, pleased 
with another point proved. It was a bright 
morning. He walked the two blocks to the 
garage. He ran the Corvette out into the sun- 
shine. 

Barbara was, quite literally, waiting at the 

,curb. She wore a yellow suit, which somehow 
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seemed the color of a spring morni 
drove north into Westchester. 


Grady rang the bell. When it was 
swered, he kept on ringing. Shapi 
looked tired, and even more sad tha 
leaned against the wall. “Seems like 
there,’’ Grady said, with satisfaction, 
took a key out of his pocket and unlog 
door and they went in. Just inside, 
loudly, spoke John Hayward’s name, 
not answered. 

“Been here,” Shapiro said. ‘Not le 
either. Smoked a cigarette.” 

“The educated nose,”’ Grady said. “/ 
slept here. Didn’t make the bed. Tut. T 


Grady went to the hall closet and op 
He said, ““Uh-huh,”’ and took the bol¢ 
terned sports jacket off a hanger. He ca 
back to a window and they looked at it 
was a rent in the back, and a small piece 
material was missing. Grady took 
velope out of his pocket, and fitted ¢ 
piece of colored wool where a piece wa 
ing. 

‘Nice,’ Grady said. “‘Isn’t it nice, Ne 

“Fits,” Shapiro said. “‘Everything fi 
notice.” 

“That’s what makes it nice,” G 
him. He put the piece of cloth back in 
velope and the envelope in his pocket. 
the jacket over his arm. “Anything ¢ 
want?” he said, and looked around. 

Shapiro shook his head. They went | 
Hayward’s apartment, and locked thé 
after them. They went down the co 
the elevator, and rang for it. 

“You,” Grady said to Harry, when 
brought the car up. ““When did Mr. He 
come in last night?” : 

“Last night?” Harry said. “‘Far’s I kn 
didn’t come in. Anyway, I didn’t tak) 
up.” 

““You were on all night?” 

“Like always,” Harry said. “‘On ati 
Mr. Hayward didn’t go up. Or down.” 

“All the same,’ Grady said, ““he was 
apartment.” 

“Anyway,” Shapiro said, ““somebody 

Harry said, “Suppose he could have 
the stairs. Don’t know why he would.” 

**Maybe,” Grady said, “he didn’t wan 
body to know what time he got in. Of 
out.” 

They went down. Harry stopped’ 
“Mr. Hayward wear this coat much?” ¢ 
asked, and lifted the jacket. i 

Harry looked at it. He shook his} 
‘‘Nice piece of merchandise,” Harry 
“No, I never saw him wear it.” 

“Sure you did,” Grady said. “‘Must’ve 

“Listen,” Harry said. *‘I know what I 

“Just think about it,’ Grady said. ““Mi 
seen him wearing it. It’1l come back.” 

Harry shook his head. 

““O.K.,’’ Grady said. ““When he co 
call us. Here’s the number.”’ He gave Hi 
card. 

‘‘Funny he don’t remember,”’ Shapir 
in the police car. 








"It’s a boy!” 
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yocipied, on the ground floor, was shown 
x Regulars like Mr. Hayward simply 
“pvlinto allotted spaces. Easier all around. 
jtet night there was only one man on, and 
usually upstairs washing cars. 

sably the Corvette had been in during 
ht. It seemed the attendant remembered 
it around seven in the morning, when 
t across the street for a cup of coffee. 
couldn’t swear to it. 

alarm went out—John Hayward, 32, 
even, one hundred and sixty; light 
hair; probably driving a 1955 Corvette. 
d for questioning in re suspected homi- 


as a few minutes before eleven when 
Hayward said, “This looks like it,” and 
“4 the Corvette onto a narrow, black- 
road. The road skirted a lake set among 
There was a golf course, with golfers 
g on it; there was a dignified sign: 
\bec Country Club. Members only.” 

i in drove the car into a parking lot and 
0 ed. They did not need to leave the car to 
ee tennis courts—and behind the farthest 
a great maple tree, just coming into leaf. 
‘“/must have been standing about there.” 
I pointed. “‘Whoever took the picture 
uw! have been about’—he hesitated— 
+e, near the caddie house.” 

‘ou remember?” Barbara said. 

“ot the picture,” John said. “I mean, not 
n/ne’s taking it. The rest—yes.”’ He paused. 
i? Hank Roberts’ club. He brought me 
y It was the last weekend in August.” 

» the office, Friday afternoon, he and 
é< Roberts had begun talking of tennis. 
+ Roberts had asked what he had on for 
Jext day. 

r the next day, John had had on only the 
h mans’ beach party in the evening at South- 
- in Connecticut. ‘‘Tell you what,” Hank 
=rts said. On his way to Southport, he 
1 drive to Lake Carabec and get in some 
. There were some pretty good players 
were always around on Saturdays. 

n had agreed. He remembered it all quite 
ly now, sitting in the car beside Barbara, 
ng at the tennis courts, and the tree. He 
her about it. 

Dh,” Barbara said. “That night.” She 
John’s hand and her slender fingers 
ed with his. “‘I remember now,” she said. 
u said something about having been play- 
tennis. You started to say something 
t playing tennis and then—then you 
*t go on with it.” 

t had been warm on the beach. They had 
1 in the water and had come out of it and 
2 lying on the beach, a little way from the 
2rs. Their hands had touched, almost as if 
ccident. It had been their hands’ first meet- 


got here,” John said, “‘about—oh, be- 
n ten-thirty and eleven.” 


ay had been finishing a set when John 
ved—Hank Roberts and three other men. 
en the set was finished, Hank had taken 
n to the locker room and he had changed, 
hung up the clothes he had been wearing in 
cker. He could remember very clearly— 
‘e had been no lock on the locker. On 
cers vacant for the use of guests there was 
er a lock. 

le had got in a doubles game about eleven, 
ying as Roberts’ partner. ‘‘We won,” he 
| Barbara. ‘Too easily. After that, we 
itched around.” 

he group had not been static. One man 
been summoned to help take children to 
beach; another had moved in. No one of 
n had played continuously. They knocked 
for lunch on the lawn, eating sandwiches. 
ad been lazy, relaxed. By that time he had 
n “John” to the others, except for one man 
) preferred “Johnny.” 

But,” Barbara said, “you didn’t really 
yw them?” 

nly Hank Roberts, really. He could not 
lember the names of any of the others, or 
it they looked like, except that they looked 
‘members of a club like Carabec. 

‘he two were silent for a time, sitting in the 
ill car, in the sun. 


“You don’t remember anyone taking pic- 
tures?” 

He did not. 

“Mr. Roberts?” she said. “‘He was around 
all the time. You played tennis with him. Had 
lunch with him—and those others?” 

That was generally true. But in some of the 
sets, Roberts had not played. It was rather, 
John said, like being dummy at bridge —— He 
interrupted himself. 

“Pit Woodson was around,” he said. ‘‘Men- 
tioning bridge made me think of it. He was on 
the porch. There,”’ he said, and pointed to the 
porch, from which one could look out across 
the tennis courts. “Playing bridge, of course. 
And... Dick Still was one of those playing. I 
didn’t know the others. I remember Pit saw 
me and gave a kind of salute and said some- 
thing to Dick, and Dick did too. I wiggled my 
racket at them.” 


ee Dick Still and Pit, who had not left 
the porch, had suggested that John might 
want to cut in. ““Maybe,” John said, not 
meaning it. 

“Most of the time, anyway,” Barbara said, 
““Mr. Roberts was around?” 

“Sure,” John said, and then, “No, Wait. 
After lunch he said he had an errand to do. 
He came back just as we were knocking off— 
around four.” 

They had showered and changed. A little 
before five John had driven to Southport. 

“While you ——” Barbara began, and 
stopped. They watched a youngish man, 
dressed for golf, walk to a car and put his 
bags in it. He saw them. He waved heartily. 
They waved back. He got in the car and 
drove off. 

““He assumes we’re members,” John said, 
and was told of course they looked like mem- 
bers. Probably, Barbara said, it was crowded 
on weekends. 

“It was that weekend,” John said. 

““Members,”’ she said. ‘Guests of members. 
And—what would prevent people like us, who 
look as if we might be members, merely walk- 
ing in? So long as they didn’t try to charge 
food or drinks?” 

“If you mean, could anyone, club member, 
guest or outsider, walk in with a camera and 
take a picture of me,” John said, “‘I’d say the 
answer is yes.”” 

He looked at her, and his eyes narrowed. 

“And,” he said, “if you mean, could any- 
one have walked into the locker room and 
taken anything he wanted out of my pockets, 
the answer to that is yes too. If he’d known 
which locker I was using.” 

“Mr. Roberts knew,” she said. 

“Actually,” he said, “there aren’t more than 
a dozen open guest lockers. Anybody with 
time enough could find what he wanted.” 

“Your keys were in your pocket, weren’t 
they?” He nodded. “‘And you were here for 
hours. And anyone who wanted to could get 
your keys and have duplicates, made some- 
where—Katonah probably—and be back in— 
in how long, John?” 

‘*‘An hour. Probably less.” 

“We're learning a little,” she said. ““Aren’t 
we, John?” 

He nodded. But the photograph could have 
been taken, the key abstracted and duplicated, 
by anyone—by Hank Roberts or Pit Woodson 
or Dick Still, certainly, but also by almost any 
man who looked like a country-club member. 

“Well,” she said, ‘we'll just have to ask 
some more people.” 

John started the car and headed out of the 
parking area. He turned right, toward Ka- 
tonah. They had gone perhaps a mile when a 
siren sounded behind them. John stopped and 
a uniformed trooper came toward the Cor- 
vette. 

“Mr. Hayward?” the trooper said. “Mr. 
John Hayward?” 

“Yes,” John said. 

“They want to talk to you,” the trooper 
said pleasantly. ““Like you to come along with 
us.” 

“Where?” John said. 

“We'll take you, Mr. Hayward. You just 
come along and get in. The lady can take care 
of your car.’’ He looked at Barbara Phillips. 

“Yes,”’ she said. ““But ——”’ 

“Listen,” John said, ‘‘they’ve been all over 
it. Over it and over it.” 


The trooper said, “I wouldn’t know, Mr. 
Hayward. It only happened last night, didn’t 
it?” 

There was a long pause. Then John Hay- 
ward said, ““What happened?” He could hear 
caution in his own voice, and a kind of appre- 
hension. 

“Mrs. Piermont got killed,” the trooper 
said. “That’s what they want to talk to you 
about, Mr. Hayward. Seems they think maybe 
you killed her.”’ He was still mild of voice, but 
then he said, “All right. Come along,” and his 
voice was a policeman’s official voice. 

John Hayward went along then with the 
trooper. 
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They kept him waiting in the barracks of 
the state police. Finally, another trooper came 
and said, “You can come in now.” 

He went into a bare room, with a table in 
the center. There were chairs at the table. Mil- 
ler was in the room, and Grady, and a state 
trooper with sergeant’s chevrons. ‘‘Well,” 
Grady said, “here we are again, Mr. Hay- 
ward. What did you kill her for? An old lady 
like Mrs. Piermont?” 

“Mrs. Piermont?’ John said. “I didn’t kill 
her:”? 

Miller said, ““Mr. Hayward, you do know 
Mrs. Piermont’s dead?” 

“Yes,” John said. ‘“‘The trooper told me.” 
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“You were there yesterday,” Miller said. 
‘““Asking about Mrs. Piermont and the Titus 
girl. I suppose it was the only thing you could 
do, after Miss Phillips found the dress. Play 
along with her. Play innocent. Did you think 
if you killed Mrs. Piermont nobody could 
identify the Titus girl?” 

‘““No,” John said. ‘“‘That would have been 
stupid, wouldn’t it? Probably a dozen people 
could say Nora Evans was Julie Titus. If she 
was.” 

“So,” Miller said, “you admit knowing 
she was. But I suppose you say you didn’t 
know her, either. Didn’t take her to the restau- 
rant around here and bump into this preacher. 


Didn’t get her to come to New York with you, 
and use another name. Why the name change, 
Mr. Hayward?” 

“IT don’t know,” John said. ‘‘I don’t know 
anything about it. I’ve been trying to find 
out.” 

Grady used, violently, a short, characteriz- 
ing word. 

“Take it easy,’ Miller told him. “Suppose 
you tell Mr. Hayward about this new one, 
sergeant. Since he doesn’t know anything 
about it.” 

About two o’clock that morning, Ebenezer 
Titus—yardman, occasional chauffeur for 
Mrs. Piermont—had been awakened in his 


room over the garage by the sound of a shot, 
coming from the house. 

He had put on trousers and shoes, and 
started toward the house, running. But he had 
heard the sound of other running feet and had 
turned in pursuit. Almost at once, however, he 
had changed his mind, deciding whoever was 
running already had too great a start. He had 
turned back toward the house, and had seen 
that the front door was open and that light 
was streaming through the door. 

He had called Mrs. Piermont’s name as he 
ran toward the house, and into it. Then he had 
stopped calling, seeing she could not hear. She 
lay sprawled in the hall, near the foot of the 
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stairs, and it didn’t take a doctor to te] 
was dead. He called the police. 

It did not take much of a search to fing 
way the fleeing murderer had gone. He 
run across a field and gone under a ba 
wire fence—but not cleanly under the feng 

Miller took a package from the table 
unwrapped it. He dangled a boldly patte 
sports jacket from his big hands. 

“Seen this before, haven’t you, Mr, 
ward?” he said. 

BYES eae 

“Yours, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t mine. We’ve been over that 

“Show him, Grady,” Miller said, andG 
took an envelope from his pocket, and str: 
of wool, in two colors, from the envelope, 

“On a barb in the fence,”’ Miller said. “ 
See?” He showed the back of the coat, a 
rent. He said, ‘““Well, Mr. Hayward?” 

“When I got home last night, the ja) 
wasn’t there,” John said. ““When I left 
morning, it wasn’t there. Where did you get 

“Tell him, Grady,” Miller said. Grady 
him. “So you see how it is,” Miller ¢ 
“Where were you at about two o’clock 
morning, Mr. Hayward?” 

““At home,” John said. “In bed.” 

“Sure,” Miller said. ‘“‘About what 
would you say you got home, Mr. Haywar 

John thought. He guessed it at about ele 

“Sure,” Miller said. “Then you're all 
Out of it. All we’ve got to do is have the} 
vator man say what time he took you up, 
that he didn’t take you down again. 
right, isn’t it?”’ 

“No,” John said. He spoke very slowl 
walked up.” 

“Walked up?” Miller said, and his tone 
full of innocent surprise. “Now how did} 
happen to do that, Mr. Hayward?” 


She found Father Higbee in the garder 
the side of the house. He was on his kn} 
peering at the ground. He wore what appe | 
to be old Army trousers and shirt. Now 
then, after examining it very carefully, 
pulled a weed. Barbara spoke to him. 
looked up at her and smiled benignly an 
was clear he did not in the least recognize 
But he got up. 

“I was here yesterday,” she said. ‘‘Barb 
Phillips. With me 

“Of course,” Father Higbee said. 
course, of course. It’s the wrong gle 
again, I’m afraid.”” Unexpectedly, he 
out both hands to her. She took them gla 

““My dear,” he said, “there has been a 
thing—a very sad thing. Mrs. Piermont 
were talking of her only yesterday ——” 

“I know,” she said. ‘“‘That’s the reason. 
come back, father. They think ———” 
stopped. “They’ve arrested John.” | 

““My dear,” he said. He rubbed his hand 
his trousers. ““Come,”’ he said, ‘“‘we’ll ha 
cup of tea.” 








Tikes went into the room where they 
talked the day before. He went out and al 
at once returned. ‘‘Margaret is making 
“Father, when was she killed?” 
“This morning,” he said. “Very early, th 
say.” 
“Just when?” she said. ““Do you kno 
And—how did it happen?” 
“T think about two o’clock. Angela app 
ently heard someone downstairs and w 
down. That would have been like Angela. § 
went down, I suppose, with her cane.” 
“Father * Barbara said, and stopped 
small, spare woman came in, carrying a tr 
She smiled at Barbara. ‘‘There is nothing I 
a good hot cup of tea.”’ She put the tray do 
on Father Higbee’s desk and went out. Fatl 
Higbee said, ‘Drink your tea, my dear. Y¢ 
boy will be all right.” | 
‘Father, you merely say that because— 
cause it’s the thing to say. Don’t you?” 
“You mean,” he said, “because I am 
clergyman, and therefore unctuous? No, 1 
dear. I sat here with you and the boy. | 
would not kill an old woman,” Father Higt 
said. “‘Since he did not yi 
“Innocence isn’t enough,” she said. “Y 
know that. Even truth isn’t enough.” 
“Drink your tea.” 
She drank. The tea was hot and strong. 
seemed almost to reach a coldness in her. 











ae” 






_‘ realize,” he said, “the importance of in- 
siience, my dear. Of . . . determination. 
sela Piermont was a wealthy woman.” 

e was puzzled. “You mean,” she said, 
e might have been a lot of money in the 
e? That whoever killed her was only a 
lar?” 

was not thinking of that,’ he said. “I 
Jthinking ———” He stopped. “Julie would 
» inherited a great deal of money if she had 
ved Angela,” he said. “I witnessed An- 
1s will. She invited me to read it. | ——” 
most a year ago, Mrs. Angela Piermont 
appeared at the rectory. She had pro- 
‘da handwritten will, very short. She had 
‘d Father Higbee to witness her signature, 
J he called in Margaret Kellems—“my 
ekeeper’’—as the other witness. 

\ll the money went to Julie. There was no 
-ision for what was to happen if Julie died 
» I pointed that out to Angela.” 

ie had said, ‘““Nonsense. She’s a young 
I’m an old woman.” She had said, fur- 
that it didn’t matter to her. If Julie 
1’t alive, “they could scramble for it.” 
They?” Barbara said. 

Relatives,” Father Higbee said. “Everyone 
relatives. The rich have more than most. 
w they may be expected to appear.” 

ather Higbee,’ Barbara said, ““who are 
2 relatives? Who gets the money?” 

je smiled at her. “I do not know who the 
tives are or who inherits. Time will tell. 
sure you, my dear, time will tell,” he 









































e looked at him. He nodded. 

They will be distant relatives,” he said. “If 
were close, I would have heard about 
. But one will be closer than the others. 


‘istant cousin, perhaps. 


scent of money will 
v them out.” 

ather,” Barbara said, 
ople kill for money. 
e often, probably, than 
any other thing.” 
egrettably,’’ Father 
bee said. 


hood. 
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that was where they were, Shapiro 
ght, and stopped the black sedan some 
ance from the rectory. He could interview 
preacher another time. It was a little sur- 
ing that the car had not already been 
ed up. 

ince he had left Grady in New York and 
en back to the country, Shapiro had been 
ewhat out of touch. Now, inconspicuous 
is inconspicuous car, he waited. 

hen the girl came out of the rectory, Hay- 
-d was not with her. Possibly, Shapiro 
ught, he’s hiding out. He followed the Cor- 
te. The girl didn’t seem to be in any great 
ry. A Jaguar passed Shapiro, and then 
sed the Corvette. It did seem to be in a 
‘ry. Well, Shapiro thought,- he wasn’t a 
fic cop. He, nevertheless, noted the num- 
s on the Jaguar’s license plate. 


iller had been patient for upwards of an 
ur. He said, all right, if Mr. Hayward in- 
ed, perhaps it had not been done to keep 
’s. Piermont from identifying the girl. He 
perhaps they could think of a better rea- 
1. He said, suppose John had not counted 
the green dress. He’d got the labels off the 
er things. He had seen that the label al- 
dy was off the green dress. “So did we,” 
Iler said. “So that was one we couldn’t 
‘k ourselves.’ He had not counted on Bar- 
ca Phillips’ recognition of the green dress. 
ce she had remembered it, he had to play 
mg. Play along to the shop in Danbury. 
John said, “You had us followed.”’ 
What, Miller wondered, did Mr. Hayward 
nk they would do? Followed, and checked 
ck on. 
So, John and this Phillips girl had moved 
yng to the Piermont house, and Mr. Hay- 
rd had put ona pretty good show. It hadn’t 
ppened, apparently, that he had previously 
mped into Ebenezer Titus. Anyway, Mr. 
iyward hadn’t expected it to get that far. 
dra Evans was to stay unidentified. When he 
d Miss Phillips got as far as the Piermont 
use, even if they didn’t see Mrs. Piermont, 
> idea of keeping the girl’s identity secret 
d to be given up. 


Love your neighbor, but be 
careful of your neighbor- 


““That’s the way it was, wasn’t it, Mr. Hay- 
ward ?’” 

“No,” John said. “I’d never heard of 
Mrs. Piermont. Of . . . any of it.” 

Miller was, he said, just trying to get things 
straight. The original plan was that nobody 
would ever get as far as the Piermont angle. 
Once they had, something had to be done 
about it. ““So,’’ Miller said, “you drive back to 
town and take Miss Phillips home. Then you 
drive back up to the Piermont place. You 
think the old lady is still in Florida. But, be- 
cause this man Titus is around, you take a gun. 
Before that, you’ve gone back to your place up 
the stairs, so as not to let the elevator man see 
you. You get this jacket and ——”’ 

“Why?” John said. ““Why would I want to 
wear the jacket?” 

“We've wondered about that,’’ Miller said. 
“Why did you? Because at night the jacket 
would show up dark? Not like the light suit 
you'd been wearing?” 

“It’s your story,’ John said. ““None of it 
happened.” 


A squarely built man in civilian clothes 
came into the room. He nodded to Miller and 
sat down and listened. 

Miller went on. John had gone back down- 
stairs wearing the jacket and dark slacks. He 
had driven to the Piermont place, found it 
dark, got in—they had found the open win- 
dow—and started looking for what he had to 
find. But the old lady heard him, and came 
downstairs. 

“So,” Miller said, ‘“‘you used the gun, then 
ran for it.” 

John said. “‘Nothing like that happened. 
Somebody else owns the jacket—apparently 
wore it last night. Probably 
shot Mrs. Piermont. Put 
the jacket back in my place 
where you people found 
it this morning. It wasn’t 
there when I left. Maybe 
whoever’s doing this was 
waiting to see me leave 
and ——” 

Grady said, ““Here we go 
with the same old story again.” 

“All right,” John said. “Why don’t you 
charge me with it? You seem to think you 
have enough. I suppose you know what I was 
looking for in the Piermont house?” 

“We do. Something that ties the whole pic- 
ture together. A picture of you, Mr. Hayward. 
The picture Julie Titus sent the old lady, say- 
ing this was her new husband. Show him, 
Grady.” : 

Grady showed him the photograph. It was 
a smaller print of the picture which had been 
in the Eleventh Street apartment. 

“So you killed the old lady for nothing,” 
Miller said. ““Yesterday afternoon, she gave 
the photograph to Shapiro. Told about how 
she got it in a letter from the girl. So you can’t 
argue, as maybe you could about the one 
in the apartment, that somebody else put it 
there—that it wasn’t there when she was alive. 
This one, she sent. You want to say the man 
was somebody else, and that this girl—this 
girl who was living with him—couldn’t tell 
the difference?” 

John listened dully. (Everywhere you turned, 
the hole was stopped.) He tried to make him- 
self think. 

“Tt could have been this way,” John said. 
“This man offers to mail the letter. He goes 
out with it, opens it, takes out the picture 
she’d put in and puts in this one of me. Ad- 
dresses a new envelope and niails it.’’ His 
mind was suddenly entirely clear. 

Miller’s eyes narrowed a little. 

‘‘Doesn’t your wife ever give you letters to 
mail?’’? John said. 

“Oh,” Miller said, “I don’t say it isn’t pos- 
sible.” 

There was a sound at the door, and Miller 
looked that way. The square man who had 
left the room a few minutes before stood in 
the doorway. Miller got up and went to the 
door and the squarely built man said some- 
thing. Then they both went out of the room. 
Minutes passed, and then the door opened 
again and Miller came through it. Barbara 
was with him. 





JOHN HAY 





She was smiling, but there was a kind of 


intentness in her eyes. She walked into his 





arms and held her face up and he kissed her. 
She drew back. 

“You're sweet,” she said. “Sweet—and 
foolish.”” The voice was Barbara’s, but she did 
not speak like Barbara. And the intentness re- 
mained in her eyes. “Did you think I'd /et 
you?” she said. “Did you really think that, 
darling? To do a thing like that. 

“Wait,” Miller said. ““Wait just a minute, 
Miss Phillips.” 

She turned to him, surprise and question 
apparent in her face. 

“You told us,” Miller said to John, “that 
you got home last night about eleven. Went 
up the stairs. You agree you said that?” 


1O7 


“Of course,” John said. ‘““That’s what I told 
you.” 

“John,” Barbara said. ““How . 
How sweet, but how foolish!” 

(But it’s not the way she talks, John thought. 
This—this hopping kind of speech.) 

He looked at her. Her eyes spoke. For an in- 
stant, but only for an instant, his bewilder- 
ment continued. Then, as if it were a balloon 
pricked, bewilderment vanished. He knew 
what she wanted him to do. 

“All right,” John Hayward said clearly and, 
to his own ears, a little loudly. He could feel 
them all around him waiting. Barbara looked 
up at him. It was as if her whole mind leaped 


. . foolish. 
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the few physical feet between them. And John 
smiled at her. “‘All right,’ he said. “I guess I 
made a mistake.” 

“Well?” Miller said. ““What do you say 
now?” He looked at John, then at Barbara 
Phillips. 

“IT was with Miss Phillips,’ John said. “I 
didn’t want to drag her into it. It was late 
and—well ——” 

Barbara’s eyes told him he was right. 

“There,”’ Barbara said. “‘Didn’t I tell you? 
Why he thought—when we were just sitting 
in ———’’ She seemed all confusion, this girl 
John had never really seen confused. John 
thought, I’d swear she’s blushing. 

“Sitting where, Mr. Hayward?” Miller 
spoke very quickly, sharply. ““Where were you 
and Miss Phillips sitting at the time Mrs. Pier- 
mont was killed?” 

They waited again. Barbara did not try to 
speak. She’s done all she can, John thought. 
“In the library,”’ he said. “‘In their house.” 

*“You see?”’ Barbara said. ““He thought you 
might . .. misunderstand.’”’ Again she seemed 
confused. ‘‘We were just sitting in the library, 
talking about things. And whatever you think, 
we’re engaged to be married and ——”’ She 
broke off, moved to John’s side and took his 
hand in hers. Ever so slightly, Barbara was 
trembling. 

“To protect you from this .. . implication,” 
Miller said, “‘to make sure that no one would 
know you two were sitting—and talking—in 
the library at your father’s house at two 
o'clock in the morning, Mr. Hayward was 
willing to take the risk of being charged with 
murder? You expect us to believe this?” 

“T don’t see what else you can do,” John 
said. “Do you?” He looked blandly at Miller. 

“And I suppose now,” Miller said, “you 
both think we say ‘sorry,’ and that you can 
go along?” 

“No,” John said. “I don’t suppose you go 
that far.” 

“No,” Miller said. ““We don’t go that far. 
We're not sorry. We think you killed them 
both, Mr. Hayward. But—you can go along.” 
They looked at him. ‘For now,”’ Miller said. 
“Just for now. And don’t go too far, Mr. 
Hayward. Don’t plan to go far at all.” 

After the state-police sergeant had taken 
them out, Miller looked at Detective Grady. 

“Did you,” Miller inquired, “‘ever hear of a 
search warrant?” 

Grady was very red of face. 

“Because,” Miller said, ““you use one of 
your pet keys and go into a guy’s apartment 
and take what you want—like a sports jacket 
with a hole in it—and the lawyer says your 
evidence was illegally obtained.” 

Grady still did not say anything. 

“And then the guy turns up with an alibi, 
Grady,” Miller said. ‘Just to make it harder. 
A nice clean alibi.” 

“They’re lying,’ Grady said. ““Are we sup- 
posed to let them get away with it?” 


John drove the Corvette toward New York. 

“They know we’re lying,”’ he said. 

Barbara nodded. 

“It’s only a reprieve,” John said. “Sooner 
or later, they'll pick me up again.”’ He paused. 
He looked at the road with bleak eyes. 


Actually,” she said, “it was more than just 
the alibi. I overheard them talking. Miller and 
a square sort of man, who seemed to belong 
to the state police, not the city police. He said, 
‘Now, Miller, you can’t take the jacket into 
court. Because you had no search warrant. 
And, on this one, the jacket’s all you’ve really 
got.” 

John nodded. 

*‘John,” Barbara said. “‘l’ve found out some 
things. Stop someplace so we can talk.” 


Shapiro had told Miller what had been 
found out from Ebenezer Titus, from Mrs. 
Piermont’s lawyer in Brewster, from the bank 
in Brewster. Shapiro gave details without com- 
ment, watching Miller’s face. When he told 
Miller about the will which had been found in 
Mrs. Piermont’s desk, Shapiro was interested 
to notice that Miller’s eyes narrowed. 

“And you followed the girl from this 
preacher’s place?’’ Miller said, and was told 
that that was right. “Find out what she wanted 
there?” 


Shapiro pointed out that if he had stayed 
to ask the preacher what the girl wanted, he 
would have lost the girl. He had thought the 
girl might lead him to the man. He didn’t 
know they already had the man. 

“All right,’ Miller said. “Ill take Grady 
back with me. You come along after us.”’ 

Miller and Grady left. Shapiro started to 
the door, and the desk sergeant called, “Hey. 
You.’’ Shapiro walked over. ‘““Hayward’s law- 
yer called,’ the sergeant said, indicating the 
telephone. “Heard we had his man locked up. 
Was all set to come out and unlock. him. I 


~ told him he needn’t bother.”’ 


“All right,’’ Shapiro said. 

“Told him we merely wanted Mr. Hayward 
to clear up a couple of points,’ the sergeant 
said. ““That after he had, we turned him loose. 
A man named Still,’ the sergeant said. ““Rich- 
ard Still. That the right man?” 

“Yes,” Shapiro said. ‘“That’s ——’ He 
stopped. “Only thing,’ he said, “is how he 
knew we had Hayward here.’’ He stopped 
again. “‘Probably the girl called him. Hayward 
didn’t call himself?” 

He had not. 

Shapiro started on again. Near the door, he 
stopped, sighed deeply, went back to the desk 
and borrowed the Manhattan telephone book. 
He called a number and asked for Mr. Still— 
Mr. Richard Still. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Still is out of town,” 
he was informed. 

Shapiro said, “Could you give me a number 
where I could reach him?”’ 

“I’m very sorry, I’m afraid I do not have a 
number for Mr. Still. Can someone else in the 
firm help you?” 

Nobody could. Shapiro replaced the re- 
ceiver and for some seconds looked at the wall 
telephone, without seeing it. Perhaps Miss 
Phillips had called before Mr. Still went out of 
town. Or, perhaps, she had received special in- 
formation. Perhaps Mr. Still had, in some 
fashion, acquired information on his own. 

And perhaps, of course, it had not been Mr. 
Still at all, but someone else who was keeping 
track of John Hayward. 

Shapiro thought, Perhaps it’s been too easy 
all along. He wondered if Miller had begun 
to think that too. He left the barracks and 
drove the black sedan toward New York. 

Just south of the circle, he was passed by a 
Jaguar. You did, Shapiro thought, see more 
and more of those foreign cars. He noted the 
numbers on the Jaguar’s license plate. Or, he 
thought, / seem to see a good deal of one of 
them. He picked up speed. 
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Soon after we were married, the gift of 
some crepe-paper butterflies from a be- 
loved relative worried us not a little. 
They had to be pinned on the curtains 
whenever her car turned into the drive- 
way. Sometimes the warning was so 
brief that the butterfly wings were still 
fanning the air when she entered the 
door. 


A woman in one of the nicer home 
sections here gives a résumé of her 
social life: ““The last time my husband 
took me out, Rudolph Valentino was 
playing in The Sheik. During the next 
two decades, we were busy raising chil- 
dren. Then, just when he was about to 
ask me out again, in came television.” 


Parenthood in our family faced its 
greatest crisis not when a leg was 
broken, a child came up missing or the 
hot-water pipes burst, but right after 
one of the children had read an article 
on how parents should raise offspring. 
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It gave them, Barbara said, a logical e 
planation. It brought things into order, ho 
ever bizarre the order. You could start wit 
premise, and build on that. She had told hi 
about the will. 

“Which,” he said, ““now means nothing, 
Father Higbee is right. It would be, I suppos 
as if she had died intestate. We’ll have to ask 
lawyer—if they give us time.”’ 

If Mrs. Piermont had died intestate, thes 
rogate’s court would take over. Relati 
would present claims to the court; in ti 
the nearest, if one was clearly that, would i 
herit. Final adjudication would take a lo 
time. It always did. And that was part of it} 
part of the plan. They agreed on that. ““Gra 
ing the premise,” John said. ‘““Always granti 
the premise.” 


Bur John, Barbara saw, looked tired 
longer. It had been he, once they had starte 
who had done most to work it out—to bac} 
track on a plan which rested, in some part, 
the slowness of procedure in surrogate 
courts everywhere. 

The man—‘I’ve come to calling him tT 
adversary,’’ John said—had reason to knq 
that, while distant in kinship from Angel 
Piermont, he was still nearer than other, 
Family records, presumably, had told hi 
that. He knew that Mrs. Piermont was wealth 
He decided to inherit her money. And—J 
Titus stood in his way. 

It was to be presumed he had found ¢ 
out from the girl herself. He had, presumab! 
arranged to meet Julie by apparent accidel 
It would not be hard if the man—the advel 
sary—were patient. It would not be difficul { 
advance his relationship with the girl to ti 
point of confidence. 

“The poor girl,’ Barbara said. ““Cooped u 
fenced in, like—like a kitten in a cage. An 
we know he’s outwardly attractive.’’ Jol 
raised his eyebrows. ‘‘He looks like you,” sh 
said. “Enough, at any rate. A type Ame 
icanus. Or—Harvardarianus.” Fi 

John had said “All right” to that. | 

The money went to the girl. He—the adve 
sary—found that out. So, the thing was to k 
the girl. Then, before Mrs. Piermont chang 
her will, to kill Mrs. Piermont. And the 
merely to wait. Barbara hesitated there. “A 
the rest of it,” she said. “Involving you. | 
seems such a long way around. So—so in 
probable.”’ | 

John had thought a moment, and shake 
his head. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 














A parent will carry cards on his own 
person giving full identification, but put 
nothing on a toddler who can’t plainly 
tell his own name. 


A young man, employed in an elec- 
trical shop, hearing of a friend’s forth- 
coming marriage, took a puff on his 
pipe and observed, ‘‘Another appli- 
ance!” 


For wives of all ages: Wiles are 
preferable to wails. 


Perhaps the psychologists who say 
black is bad for babies should be re- 
minded that most of the adults around 
us were snuggled by some great-aunt or 
grandmother wearing her ‘‘good black 
dress,” and that what a baby really 
senses is not the color black so much as 
a loving arm. 


One job no child objects to: blowing 
dry the ink on a check you’ve just writ- 
ten him. 
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nor age, will affect its beautiful hard 
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stores and other stores where glass- 
ware is sold. And you will always find 
it a superlative value because it’s made 
by the largest manufacturer of house- 
hold glassware in the world, with such 
huge volume that they can — and do 


—pass on the huge savings to you. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170 

Once the improbability of murder was ac- 
cepted—accepted and then disregarded be- 
cause murder had been done—the length of 
the way around could be understood. He went 
over that, speaking slowly. The purpose was 
to get the money. But there is always a basic 
difficulty in murder for gain—the one who 
gains is the first choice as the one who mur- 
ders. Unless an alternative murderer is pro- 
vided. Once the alternate is tried, convicted 
and put to death, the way is clear. 

“It’s there the slowness of surrogate pro- 
cedure comes in,”’ John said. “It takes a long 
time to get a murderer executed. But it takes a 





longer time to get the surrogates’ proceedings 
over with. One case the bank was concerned 
with took four years. There’d be time enough 
for the alternate to go to the chair. The al- 
ternate in this case,’’ he said, “being me. Why? 
A kind of eeny, meeny, miney, mo?” 

They decided that it might well have come 
to that. The man chosen needed to be of a cer- 
tain physical type. It was desirable that he live 
alone and be unmarried. It was necessary that 
he be a man on whom the adversary could 
keep an eye. 

There did not have to be any real identity of 
appearance, only the most general of similari- 
ties. Suggestion would do the rest, and the in- 
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ability of the average person to remember 
faces. 

“A type,’ John said. ““A man about whom 
nothing is outstanding. In other words, me.” 
He smiled faintly at his girl. ““Come down to 
it,” he said, ‘I don’t sound like much, do I?” 

Barbara said, “I’m prejudiced.” 

“Why?’’ he asked, and was told that there 
was no time to go into that. 

“Someday, I'll write you a memo. ‘From 
the desk of Barbara Hayward. To—dear 
John. Subject: Why you sound like much.’ 
Meanwhile ——” 

Meanwhile—who? 

They would assume that the adversary had 
been at the country club that day, and not asa 
casual trespasser. Assume, also, that he had 
been at the Harvard Club at lunchtime on the 
previous Saturday. They came up with? 

““Hank Roberts,”’ he said. “Dick Still. Pit 
Woodson. Possibly Al Curtis. I didn’t see him 
at the Carabec Club, but he might have been 
there.” 

“Somebody who takes pictures, and knew 
you would be at the club that day.” 

There had been nothing about the photo- 
graph that anybody armed with the simplest 
camera and a little luck might not have 
achieved. But, as to knowing that he would be 
at the club 

“One of the things we’ve got to remember,” 
he said, “‘is that there wasn’t, at any given 
time, any great urgency. Up to the moment of 
killing the girl. He allowed himself months, 
and he didn’t have to do anything any particu- 
lar day. He could just . . . mosey around. He 
didn’t have to have a picture of me. He didn’t 
have to have the girl introduce him to Father 
Higbee as me. He had time enough to be an 
opportunist. If it hadn’t 
been one thing, it could 
have been another.”’ 

He had, she said, to have 
access to John’s signature, 
since he had forged it. 
Could they get anywhere 
with that? 

John shook his head. 
Hank Roberts had any 
number of opportunities to study his sig- 
nature. He vaguely remembered he had bought 
something from Curtis, and given him a 
check for it. He had had correspondence with 
the law firm Still worked for. 

“Mr. Woodson?” she said. “He’s just a 
name to me.” 

John couldn’t remember any opportunity 
Pit Woodson would have had to study his sig- 
nature. Unless —— 

“T’ve got a vague recollection of giving him 
a check once. Settling my share of bridge 
losses, I think it was. I can’t be sure, though.” 

It was all shadowy—shadowy to her, too 
familiar to him to have features. But that, of 
course, was part of it. 

“Does one of them need money?’ Barbara 
said. 





to do it. 


H. thought they were all reasonably solvent. 

Except, possibly, Al Curtis. He didn’t know 

about Al. He had heard, a few weeks before, 

that Curtis had left the company he’d been 

with for about a year. Probably, however, be- 

cause he’d come on something better. 
‘Like,’ Barbara said, ‘“‘a lot of money?” 
He had no answer to that. 


The Jaguar had got in a hurry. Shapiro had 
made no special effort to keep up; it would 
have been a wild-goose chase, and Shapiro 
could not encourage himself to chase wild 
geese. But, all the same, he was now engaged in 
what was probably a similar pursuit. Shapiro 
was in the genealogical section of the New 
York Public Library, which was not where he 
was supposed to be. He was supposed to be 
back in the squad room at the precinct. He 
was not supposed to be satisfying an almost 
unmotivated curiosity. 

But the matter of the will did arouse curi- 
osity. Somebody was going to get a substan- 
tial sum of money, now that the Titus girl and 
Mrs. Piermont were both dead. That someone 
would be a Titus, but almost certainly not 
named Titus. It was not going to be that 
easy. 

The genealogical section was a large room, 
with card indexes, an attended counter, and 
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several long tables with heavy wooden che 
Some of the chairs were occupied. 
Shapiro looked up “‘Titus’’ in the card 
dex. There were many Tituses, and much] 
been written about them. There was The T; 
Family in the United States; The Tituses 
Rockland County, New York; and Desce 
ants of Rufus Titus, Gent. (That had b 
published in 1824 and could be presumed 
leave things more or less in mid-air.) T, 
were, also, innumerable cross references. 


Seco. made out a slip for The Tituseg 
Rockland County, New York, and hande 
in. He waited patiently. After he had wai 
for some time he went to the counter ¢ 
asked. 

“Tm afraid”—a trim woman of middle 
shook her head—“‘The Tituses of Rocklé 
County cannot be located. I’m very sorry.” 

“Tn use?”’ Shapiro said. “In the bindery? 

“They are making a search,”’ she said, 
am afraid that it has been misplaced. Te 
porarily, of course.” 

“Can you tell whether it’s a large book 
Shapiro asked. 

“I don’t ——”’ She looked again at the 
he had written. She said, ““Oh! Police Deps 
ment.” 

Shapiro nodded. She went to the card cz 
logue, found the card. She said it was quit 
small book. 

““About pocket size?”’ 

“Oh, it would quite easily go into a ma 
pocket. Or a woman’s bag. But the peo 
who come here never aM 

“Of course not,’ Shapiro said. 

““And anyway,” she said, “the slips 
kept on file and it would be easy to find 
who consulted it last. 
name, you know.” 

“Yes,” Shapiro said, é 
his voice was sad. ‘““Then 
be a name on the slip.””) 
paused. There wouldn’t 
time for that. The radia 
the car was alreag 
beyond doubt, talking 
increasing asperity to 
empty seat. He said he would be back,| 
someone would. 

If Hayward wasn’t lying, and there was 
other man, the other man was getting aro 

Shapiro walked down the stairs. 

The man (who probably didn’t exist) 
already got around a lot. And mightn’t he 
thinking he still hadn’t got around enough 
Hayward was still not charged with murd 
Mightn’t he try to get around a little mo 
In his place, Shapiro thought, J think I mig 
I think I know where I'd go next. 
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“At six-thirty, then,”’ Barbara said, and s 
out of the little car. On the sidewalk, 
turned. “You won't be late?” 

He smiled. ‘“No,”’ he said. “‘Not unless th 
decide to pick me up.” 

He watched her go quickly up the stairs 
the front door of the house. When they w 
apart, there was nothing. Already, dri 
away, he was swept by loneliness. He wo 
garage the Corvette, since a car in town 
only a nuisance, and freshen up and then 
back for her. That was the plan. 

Barbara’s father was sitting in the libra 
He said, ““Well, Barbara?” 

“Not very,’’ she said. ““Not well at all, 
ther.’’ She sat down. “I’m going out agail 

“‘With Hayward?” he said. “But I suppé 
that is a needless question.” 

“With John,”’ she said. “‘Father, things 
worse for us.’’ He waited. She told him w 
Then he handed her a newspaper. 

It was on the front page. The headline reé 
“Aged Recluse Slain.”’ Angela Piermont ¥ 
also ‘‘wealthy’’ and ‘Social Register.’”’ 7 
death was being investigated. Police “‘wov 
neither confirm nor deny that the killing 
Mrs. Piermont may be connected with | 
slaying Saturday afternoon of the beautil 
red-haired girl who lived in East Elever 
Street under the name of Nora Evans.” | 

She handed the newspaper back. She sal 
“They questioned John. Then let him 
Partly because *’ She paused. “TI said) 
was here with me, father,”’ she said. 

He looked at her steadily. “I take it,”| 
said, ‘“‘that that is not true?” 








| 
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No,” she said. “That is not true.” 
fe nodded. ‘‘The bank,” he said, “handled 
.. Piermont’s investments. Some of them, 
ny rate. Her investments were consider- 
arbara leaned forward in her chair. 
{ don’t know what bearing it could have. 
hing seems to be in order.” 
ou had someone check up?”’ She closed 
eyes. She took a deep breath. “John?” 
No,” he said, “not your John, my dear. 
Roberts was her adviser. But every- 
g is entirely in order.” 
e might have gone to see her? To talk 
t her investments ?”’ 
Oh,” her father said, “probably he did.” 
The girl lived there,” Barbara said. “The 
ho was killed. Her name was really Julie 
s. She met a man who pretended to be 
. She—she might have met Mr. Rob- 
erhaps,”’ he said. He lighted a cigar, tak- 
ime with it. ‘Roberts was not at the bank 
afternoon. He was representing us in... 
ain preliminary negotiations. So I had no 
ortunity to ask.” 

ou would have asked? To .. . help 

999 
Hayward,” her father said, with great gen- 
ess, “seems to have become entangled in 
ife.”” 
was almost six when Barbara went up the 
-s to her rooms on the third floor. As she 
d in the shower, water beating against the 
Der eap tight on her small head, the rushing 
=r seemed to be talking—seemed to be say- 
over and over, “Roberts. Roberts. Rob- 
Vy After the water had stopped, as she tow- 
_ hard, as she dressed, the name still re- 
‘ed itself over and over in her mind. If 
yerts had met the girl —— A place to start, 
‘thought. An end of the knotted string— 
ly this would be the place to start. 
though there was no need to hurry, she 
ied. She was ready by twenty after six and 
1 stood at the front door, waiting for the 
which would bring John back. Several 
e, but none stopped. 
t six-thirty-five she had her slim hands 
hed into fists. A cab turned in at the cor- 
and she found that she was holding her 
th. But the cab went on. 
e tried to steady her mind, which seemed 
ehow to be beating with her racing heart. 
thirty does not mean six-thirty. It means 
out’ six-thirty—it means twenty minutes 
re seven, even fifteen minutes before 
lights at the corner changed, and two cabs 
e through. She knew John would be in 
of them. She opened the door and stepped 
_ready to run down the steps to John. 





ed a number. She heard theringing tele- 
ine. After a long time she replaced the re- 
ger. 

jomething has happened to John. The words 
ned distinctly in her mind. Something has 





- and got into it and gave an address in a 
e which was not her voice. 


\ iller listened with patience. But before 


The book ——” Shapiro said, and Miller 
dk his head more firmly. He said Shapiro 
/ told him about the book. 

hat’s got you, Nate,” Miller said, “‘is this 
All right, she’s a nice girl. She’s in love 
1 him. It goes right to that tender heart of 
rs. You come in and talk about a book 
/maybe somebody’s stolen from the public 
ary. And you havyen’t any idea what’s in 
book, except it’s about this Titus family.” 
Only,” Shapiro said, ‘““maybe we’d get a 
{on who gets the money. The old lady had 
t of money.” 

filler said, ““Whyn’t you leave that to his 
yer? You’re off duty now. You go home.” 
There’s a hole in it,” Shapiro said. ““And— 
hebody’ll maybe try to patch the hole.” 

1 
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“Somebody,” Miller said. “Always this 
frame-up artist. What do you want, Nate?” 

Shapiro said it would be interesting to have 
them go over the slips and find out who last 
was interested in the Tituses of Rockland 
County, New York. Miller sighed deeply. 

“Sure,”’ he said, “sure we will, Nate. Did I 
ever say we wouldn’t?” 

“You're bringing Hayward in now?” 

“In the morning,” Miller told him. “He 
won’t try to run away, Nate. And if he does, 
that would toughen you up, wouldn’t it?” 

“It’d help,” Shapiro said, and went out of 
Miller’s office into the spring-bright street. He 
walked toward the subway which would take 


The winning 


him home. He even went halfway down the 
stairs to the subway platform. 

And then, his face long with misery, he 
went back up the stairs. 


Barbara Phillips willed the cab to speed 
greater than the cluttered street allowed. Be- 
hind the desperate urgency in her mind, there 
was deep, dark hopelessness. The telephone 
had rung and rung—it had shrilled its call in 
emptiness. Barbara thought, I’ve never been 
this kind of hysterical fool. He had trouble get- 
ting a cab. Or something came up and he didn’t 
have a chance to telephone. Or he’s been ar- 
rested. 
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“Take it easy, lady,” the driver said. “Get 
there as fast as we can. Traffic’s bad tonight, 
lady.” 

She forced herself to lean back in the seat. 
But in a second she was sitting as before. The 
cab was moving slowly, creeping. There was 
no end to the traffic which opposed them. 
There would never —— 

There was a gap. The driver went through 
it. In mid-block, he pulled to the curb. He 
said, ““See? Didn’t take so long, after all.” 

She gave him a bill without looking at it. 
She was out of the cab and into the building. 
The elevator was not at the lobby floor. She 
put her finger hard on the signal button and 
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held it there. After what seemed a long time 
the gate opened. 

A man in a uniform coat looked out at her 
reproachfully. “‘Must be in an awful hurry.” 

“Mr. Hayward. He’s on the fifth floor.” 
She went into the elevator. 

“Hayward?” He looked at her curiously. 
*“You said Mr. Hayward?” 

*“Yes,”’ she said. ““Yes—please.”’ 

The car went up slowly, lumberingly. 

“Second door, that way,” the man said, 
gesturing. 

She heard the bell ringing inside the apart- 
ment, took her finger from the button, and 
waited. Then she pressed again and heard the 


bell answer from inside. It seemed to answer 
angrily. She took her finger from the button 
and felt coldness creeping over her. Once more 
she lifted her hand. 

But before she could press the button, she 
heard movement on the other side of the door. 
Then the door opened. 

“John!” she said. ““Why—John !” 

She looked up at him, and her face was 
bright; a kind of brightness flooded through 
her. And there was nothing in his eyes. 

He said ‘‘Hello”’ as if the word meant noth- 
ing. She felt the word, strangely, as she would 
have felt a blow. The brightness went out of 
her face, and out of her mind. 
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“John?” she said. ““I—I waited. | ——” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, in the same expression- 
less voice. “‘I—something came up, Barbara.” 

He seemed now to speak very slowly, using 
each simple word carefully. And he did not 
step aside to let her into the apartment. 

“Don’t you ” she began, and stopped 
and began again. “‘Father told me something,” 
she said. “Something . . . important.’ She 
looked at him again, and now his eyes were 
not so blank. There was something hidden in 
his eyes. ““Has something happened?” she said. 

““Happened?”’ he said. “No, nothing’s hap- 
pened. I ——” He stopped, and she saw— 
thought she saw—the faintest negative motion 
of his head. But then she saw a curious rigidity 
in his whole body, in the way he stood. “I got 
held up,” he said. “I didn’t realize it was 
so ——” 

He still spoke slowly, with exaggerated care. 
And there was still something hidden in his 
eyes. 

She continued to look at him. She felt that 
she had been struck, and that the blow had 
left a kind of numbness. 
But then she felt his 
hand on her arm, mov- 
ing her toward the open 
door. She went with 
him into the apartment. 

Sunlight came 
through windows at the 
end of the living room, 
and seemed to leave 
the rest of the room 
dim. It was along room, 
not wide. There were 
two doors in the right 
wall of the living room. 

“IT was never here be- 
fore,’ she thought, and 
realized that she had 
spoken aloud only when 
he said, ““No. You never 
were.” And then he 
said, still speaking in 
the same meaningless 
fashion, “‘I’m sorry, 
Barbara. Sorry about... 
all of it. I guess you 
made a mistake.” 
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“A mistake?’’ she need now, more Ic 
said. “What do you Not only food, but also laughter. “Do you hear mé 
mean? John—wahat’s said, in the loud, 


happened to you, John? 
I tried the telephone. It 
rang—and rang. You 
heard it and... didn’t answer it?” 

= Yes; he said...l guess that’s at: 

“You knew I was waiting,” she said. “And 
when the telephone rang you didn’t answer it? 
Although you must have known I’d ——” 

She looked up at him. 

“That’s the way it is,”” he said. His voice was 
suddenly strained, harsh. ““You’d better go 
along home.” 


In the first place, Shapiro thought, Miller 
was probably right. There isn’t anybody else in 
it—no “‘frame-up artist.” The chances are a 
hundred to one Hayward killed them both. Why 
dow t I go home ? 

In the second place, even suppose there is 
somebody, why would he do anything else ? He’s 
aone all he needs to do. Tomorrow we take Hay- 
ward in, and in a few weeks—or maybe a few 
months—we try hime What would this other 
guy need to do now? He’s done plenty. 

Shapiro waited for a bus, his face a droop- 
ing pattern of discouragement. The bus came, 
he got on it. 


L, the thitd place maybe this man—the man 
who had stolen the book from the library be- 
cause, if you looked carefully, you’d find his 
name in it—was one of those who didn’t know 
enough to stop. He didn’t know the D. A.’s 
office had all it needed. And perhaps he did 
know that, up in Hawthorne, they hadn’t held 
Hayward. Perhaps he’d called up and said he 
was a lawyer named Still and found out that 
after all the trouble he’d gone to Hayward was 
on the loose again. And—perhaps he was a 
lawyer named Still. 

The bus stopped and Shapiro got off. He 
went into the apartment house. The elevator 
operator looked at him and said, “Oh, it’s 
you again.” 






GRACE AFTER MEALS 


By ELIZABETH HENLEY 


This little tray, its silver mug, 
The bunnies painted on the 


Bless, Lord—and bless the baby’s 


The half teaspoon that he ate! 
The bit of bread, the taste of egg, 
The bubbles of the milk he took. 
And bless the kind directions of 
The well-known baby book! 


And teach me patience that can 
At grace, such little dinners 


Knowing that little children 
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Shapiro said, ““That’s right, Harr 
Hayward got company?” 

“Girl went up,” Harry said. “You y 
go up?” 

For answer, Shapiro got into the el 

“Just now?” Shapiro said. “When 
go up?” 

“Quite a while ago,”’ Harry said, wh 
Nathan Shapiro uncertain whether “| 
while” meant hours or minutes. 

“Suppose,” Shapiro said, ‘“‘you let m 
the fourth. I'll walk the rest.” 












Sie continued to look at him, to loi 
his strange, blank eyes. He repeated it 
same harsh voice: “You'd bet 
home.” 

“No,” she said. “Not until you {4 
what’s happened.” 

He shook his head, just perceptibly. 
instant it seemed as if blankness he w 
perately maintaining in his eyes had pai 
curtains might part. But the blankn 
turned so quickly that she could not | 


—————— 
ous,” he said. ‘*) 
nothing you cé 
You're a nice g) 
home. You’re be’ 
at home.” 


hands, and saw 
clenched. “Safe 
said. 

“Did you real 
that? To me? 
the matter with 
she said. 

He had been stz 
with his back 1 
windows. He tur 
little, and now she 
see more clear| 
fixed blankness 
face. 

“All right,” he 
“They’re too ma 
me. There are too 
of them and t 
too good.” He ;§ 


voice. “I can’t get 
with it.” 

He turned quick 
crossed the room to a desk. He sat at th 
and wrote rapidly, briefly. He came bac 
stood by her. 

“Listen,” John Hayward said. ‘““Reac 
way: ‘I killed Julie Titus because she tr 
shake me down. I killed the old lady - 
He stopped suddenly. He held the paps¢ 
to her. “Read it. Barbara—read it!” 

She held out a numb hand and toa 
paper. 

What he had read was not written c 
paper. There were four words: “For 
sake go.” 

“All right,” he said, quickly and Ic 
“That’s the way it is. That’s what I am 
out before something else ——” | 

She tightened her trembling lips. 
right,” she said, and made her voice ey 
sionless. “I'll go, John.” She turned away 
took a few steps, moving through d 
vibrating in the air, but yet not to be u 
stood. She started to put the paper ona 

There were drinking glasses on the | 
There were two glasses on the table. 

For an instant her whole body seem: 
freeze. She stood staring at the glasses—; 
too long and could not force herself to pt 
paper on the table. Then there was a s 
and she turned, her back to the table. 

John moved near her. And one of the « 
she faced was open. A man stood there, 
the light behind him so that his face was : 
owed. Standing so, he might have been 
Hayward—or any other quite ordinary-! 
ing man. Buthe had arevolver in his right! 

“Silly thing to forget, Johnny,” the 
said in a light, rather pleasant voice. “T 
on the young lady the finesse didn’t y 
But that’s the way ——”’ 

He raised the revolver. In that same in 
John leaped, not toward the man in the ¢ 
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"ross the room, but toward Barbara. He 
tween her and the man in the door. His 
‘Jarred hard against hers, and his arms 
yround her as he made himself a wall 
‘in her and the slowly pointing revolver 
‘Mjman’s hand. 
iat instant she did not breathe, and then 
\ivas a violent noise in the room and she 
‘‘fan’s body leap convulsively against her, 
en whirl away. She could, then, see the 
‘nth the doorway. He was looking at his 
hand. Ridiculously, as if he had bruised 
sr, he shook a shattered hand, and 
ld as the blood splattered from it to the 
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1st, so sure! 
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iway fast...with no danger of 
-alkalizing your stomach...no 
tive action to worry you when 
‘re out. 
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“All right, mister,’ a sad voice said from 
the end of the living room—from the door be- 
tween the living room and the outside corridor. 
“If you hold it up, it won’t bleed so much.” 

A tall man came into the room. He shook 
his head. 

“Not the shot I used to be,” he said. 
“Should just have hit the gun.” 

She was shaking. She was swallowing, con- 
vulsively, against something rising in her 
throat. She looked at John. 

“That’s right,’ John said. *“You never met 
Mr. Woodson, did you, Barbara? Mr. Pit 
Woodson? Mr. P. I. T., for Peter Irving Titus, 
Woodson?” He looked at Woodson. ‘I’m 
afraid,” John said slowly, “‘that Mr. Woodson 
can’t offer to shake hands.” He turned to 
Shapiro then. “And where,” John said in a 
strange voice, “did you come from, Mr. 
Shapiro?” 


Later, over dinner in a quiet restaurant, 
John told Barbara what had happened. 

Pit Woodson had been waiting in the apart- 
ment when John had let himself in. He had 
come to persuade John to write a “‘nice little 
confession.” 

“With this.” Woodson had waggled the 
revolver. “Sit down, Johnny.”’ John had sat 
down. Like the rest of it, the last had had a 
certain dreamlike quality. 

“So the 7 stands for Titus,” John had said. 
Pit had said, ““That’s smart of you, Johnny.” 

“T told him,” John said to Barbara, “‘that 
he had gone a long way around and—believe 
it or not—he went into a little discussion of 
how you had to plan your whole strategy from 
the first card you played. Told me that was 
what had been wrong with my bridge. 

“The plan was what we thought. He let me 
go over it, and agreed to all of it. He had 
chosen me because—well, he said, ‘You fitted 
the bill, Johnny.” 

John paused and shook his head. 

“You were to write the confession and then 
seem to have killed yourself?”’ Barbara asked. 

That had been the plan. 

“T asked him why I should,’ John said. 
“Since, to make the confession any good, he 
would have to kill me anyway. He was good 
enough to say I had a point there.” 

“He’s . . . unbelievable,” Barbara said. 
“Why would you sign a confession if he was 
going to kill you anyway? Would you have?” 

John didn’t know. You played for time. 
Something might happen while you stayed 
alive. Of course something had. 

“You rang the doorbell,” John told her. 


Jon had been told to get rid of whoever it 
was. He had tried. Woodson stood with the 
revolver on John. “And,” John said, ‘‘on you. 
As you came in, he closed the door—almost 
closed it. What I tried—well, it’s pretty obvi- 
ous what I tried.” 

““Because,”’ she said, “‘he’d have had to kill 
me too. Make it appear that I’d found out, 
that you’d killed me, and then confessed and 
killed yourself?” 

Woodson would have had to try. John had 
managed, letting Barbara in, to leave the apart- 
ment door on latch, just on the chance. The 
che 

““Look,” Barbara said. She indicated a tall 
man, standing near the door and looking 
around the dimly lit room. He saw what he 
was looking for, and came toward them. 

“Evening, Miss Phillips,’ Shapiro said un- 
happily. ‘““Mr. Hayward. Miller’d like to see 
you, Mr. Hayward.” 

They looked at him. John half rose. 

“Oh,”’ Shapiro said, “no hurry about it. 
Just like to fill in a few things. Any time to- 
morrow that’s convenient.” 

For a moment John remained, as if frozen, 
half standing, half not. 

“It will have to be in the morning,’ Barbara 
Phillips said. ““Because tomorrow afternoon 
we have to go to the Municipal Building.” 
John, still in his odd crouch, looked at her. 
‘““To get the license,” Barbara said. 

John looked at her. He looked at Nathan 
Shapiro. 

““Mr. Shapiro,” John Hayward said, “can 
I please buy you a drink?” 

Shapiro thought he might, so long as he 
made it wine. “‘Anything stronger,’’ Shapiro 
said, “upsets my stomach.” END 
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don’t let one little blemish 
blot out a whole evening 


SPOTSTIK 


the only medically approved beauty stick. 


You can perform a quick miracle 
..completely cover skin eruptions, 
broken veins, bruises, brown and white 
spots, dark circles. It covers all 

skin flaws and is waterproof, too! 
Available in all shades. 

At finest department 

and drugstores everywhere. 


$1.50 





Creator of world famous, medically approved Covermark; new L.0.L. Lotion for troubled 
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FISHER-PRICE TOYS, INC., EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
Safe, wood toys for children 1 to 5. 


growing up's fun with 
FISHER-PRICE TOYS 


For birthdays and gift days give 
wholesome Fisher-Price Toys. They look, 4 
act, sound and last like toys should. — 
No. 722, Musical Push Chime; $1.39 
8.” wide; all toy counters or ; 
direct. Write for folder 38 of 
these famous toys. 






“Now that I’ve tried Johnson's elastic hosiery 


I'll never go back to any other brand’ 


says Mrs. T. J. Cullen of Brooklyn, New York 


“For 5 years I’ve worn elastic stockings 
to ease the pain of swollen veins. But I 
wasn’t too happy because the brand I 
wore was uncomfortable and unsightly. 


“Seven months ago my doctor told me 
about the new Johnson’s elastic hosiery. 
I’ve been so happy with it ever since. 

“Johnson’s is far more comfortable 
than the toeless elastic stockings I used 
to wear. Also, looks more like regular 
nylons because of the slim seam and be- 


Write to 


cause it’s full-fashioned. Of course, most 
important, Johnson’s gives my legs the 
necessary support and helps relieve the 
pain which goes with my condition. 

“T’ve had this pair of Johnson’s elastic 
hosiery seven months now and it still is 
in excellent condition.” 

Why don’t you try Johnson’s elastic 
hosiery? You'll find it at your surgical 
supply, drug or department store. Every 
pair is guaranteed by Johnson & Johnson, 


Box F, New Brunswick, N. J. 


for free booklet, “Important Facts About Varicose Veins.” 
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ou ean have That Ivory Loo 
im just 7 days 


Take a beauty tip from this little angel, and you'll have a heavenly complexion. 
Change to regular care with her beauty soap... pure, mild Ivory. Remember, 


2 the milder the soap, the prettier your skin will be. In only 





7 days you'll have that fresh, young, satin-skin look—That Ivory Look, Wash your face regularly with Db 
mild Ivory. Mild enough for bat 


skin—so right for your complexi 


MORE DOCTORS ADVISE IVORY THAN ANY OTHER SOAP 


Weed 


By EILEEN SHARPE 
PHOTOGRAPHS By JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


A week twice as long 
as any office worker's 
is average for Rae Darner — 
wife of Bob and mother of 5— 
in Fargo, North Dakota. 


ae Darner is usually sprinting up or 
down a flight of stairs, a slim figure in 
blue jeans and red shirt, with a long-remem- 
bered quote of her grandmother’s at the back 
of her mind: “If you can’t use your head, you 
have to use your heels.”’ But all her headwork 
can’t eliminate the footwork in the two-story- 
and-basement white frame house in Fargo, 
North Dakota. It is early morning and already 
the back of her mind seems as crowded as the 
kitchen nook where Bob and the children are 
finishing breakfast—Linda, seven; Cathy, 
five; Robb, four; and Davy, three, beside their 
father. High-chaired baby Jeff is at the head 
of the table. 

Bob unfolds his 6-foot, slightly heavying 
185-pound frame, touches his lips witha nap- 
kin, and ‘“‘The baby spotted you,”’ Rae says 
solicitously, as she re-enters the kitchen with 
a lost baby shoe. She wets a dish towel to 
sponge oatmeal from the lapel of his dark 
business suit. “It won’t show,”’ he reassures 




















Letters from all over the country have poured in since the JOURNAL 
started its series on young mothers. “I’m so glad, at last, someone is prais- 
ing us instead of scolding us. . . . Just to know someone cares that we young 
mothers are alive (half alive, anyway) has spurred me on.” .. . 

“What’s all the shouting about? ... It’s the most rewarding job in the 
world. ... On how well I do my job depends to a large extent the welfare 
and morality of my grandchildren.” ... 

“What do I do with my other babies if I go into labor when my 
husband can’t leave his job? I’m new in town. . . . I’ve tried every- 
where for sitters. ... My husband is home only weekends. It’s gotten so I 
buttonhole my neighbors—strangers—for help.” . . . 

Whatever side you’re on, the Young Mothers, producing more than 
2,000,000 babies a year, continue to do the 84-hour-a-week job that 
has to be done—but they could do with a little encouragement and, 
if you have a pair of idle hands, some real, actual, neighborly help, 
right now. —Tue Epirors 


With 7-year-old 
Linda at school, baby Jeff asleep — 
she has one arm free 
for the problems of 
Cathy, 5; Davy, 3; Robb, 4. 
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Human-fly Robb and diner Davy end lunch as silver awaits buf- 
fing. Kitchen is smallest room in house, dinette jammed next to 
cooking center, walking space about 3’ wide. In 3-story house, base- 
ment is damp and drafty in winter, so children play on main floor. 


her. In the flurry of a five-child house, her husband’s calm 
blue eyes and gravely unhurried air are a source of strength to 
Rae. With an affectionate ‘Don’t work too hard” to his wife 
and a firm ‘‘Mind your mother now” to the children, Bob 
has carefully put on his hat, is out to the garage, backing out 
the car for his five-minute drive to downtown Fargo and his 
sales-promotion job at International Harvester. It is 7:50 
exactly. ““Bob is never late,’ his wife notes admiringly with 
an eye on the clock. After he leaves, schedules have a way of 
falling behind. 

‘I’m lucky to have so many conveniences,” Rae says grate- 
fully, but it amuses her, in the rare time she gets for reading, 
to see an article on “that mythical American wife who does all 
her work by pushing buttons—have you ever met her?” In 
the well-equipped house on 8th Street South are big range 
and refrigerator, small washer and dryer, a medium-sized 
food freezer and such electrical aids as the mixer, coffee 
maker and fry pan—miracles of modern living that puzzlingly 
produce no leisure. Gadgets, after all, don’t mend socks, 
starch shirts, sprinkle school dresses, write notes to teacher, 
answer phones, button up overalls, fold sheets and towels and 
T shirts and take them to bureau drawers, make beds, pick up 
jigsaw puzzles, or blow a baby’s nose. Until they invent a 
machine called mamma, Rae is cheerfully resigned to being 
on duty fifteen hours a day. 

Clock hands on the sunny yellow kitchen wall have edged 
past 8:30 by the time Linda has started out for second grade 
at Clara Barton School and the four youngest are settled with 
playthings. Rae has sponged the plastic dinette table, washed 
a sinkful of plastic dishes, CONTINUED ON PAGE 180 





Small Cathy—about to take a tumble 
ning up from laundry. Previous owner of house left a step-up lad- 
der that pulls out of base cupboard. Rae needs it to reach cabinets 





brings her mother run- 


too high for comfort. But danger comes when children imitate. 


Emergency: Linda needs repairs. Dining table is Rae’s only work 
center, usually stacked with clothes. Her ideal home “‘would have 
a utility room, bath, and bedroom for sick care all on the main 
floor.” So far there have been 5 homes—the next unknown. 
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Sleeping space baffled Rae until she double-decked Robb and Davy in 
bedroom with Jeff’s crib. “Sometimes I get so involved in small things 
I can’t see big solutions.” Bob helps at bedtime in boys’ quarters. 
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Bathtime for three squirmers is a hectic hour. Splashes 
that go under tub will take hand-and-knee work to mop. 
. Short on towels? It’s a two-flight run to the dryer. “So 
| laundry—two full loads today—can’t fall behind.” 


ne drinks her morning coffee standing up, 
is on the go for a 7:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. stint, 


making meals, cleaning, climbing, and trying 





ee 


a a See NO TOYr « 2 < ch \ 
EVE! to be too busy to answer a child 5 tug. Meals for family, 20 portions served a day (Bob lunches at Elks 


Club), keep her running to freezer, refrigerator, range. “We 
ought to eat in dining room” but kitchen is handy, every step counts. 
Baby food at 23¢ a jar is luxury reserved for Jeff, fixed separately. 





Take snow suits, boots, gloves, hats—multiply by 5—‘‘In winter 
I like to hibernate.’ But antipolio shots call for two trips down- 
town. For shopping, Rae relies on newspaper ads and telephone. 





“Our main outside activity is church.’ Usually, whole family goes 
together, two smallest are put in church nursery. With Bob out of 
town, Rae tries to drive with 5 children but often gives up. Regular 
| 
| 
| 





baby sitter, church-bound herself, isn’t available Sunday mornings. 
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“It isn’t a matter of beine ot 


says Bob of the running of a 5-child,house. Rae achieves it in 100 hours a week. 





Jeff is tucked away by 7 P.M., Davy and Robb let off excess energy playing with dad. After good nights to Linda and Cathy —freedom for tying up loose e 





‘ganized—but of keeping disorganization to a minimum 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE i78 dried silver, stored t! 
toaster, and is scrubbing out an electric fry pan wh 
she remembers: ‘“‘I meant to ask Bob to pick up gl 
for that broken chair. Every time I think of somethi 
to write down my hands are in something!” She pl 
the day mentally—laundry, cleanup chores to be do 
by noon, fifteen phone calls to be made about a 
mage sale, overdue mending waiting in a basket int 
cellar (“Today I must get to that,’ Rae says, as she h 
said before), meat loaf for lunch—when her thou 
are split by a wail of anguish. | 

“Jeff cut his finger!’” Small Robb steams in to tug) 
her with the first crisis of the day to stop her schedule} 
its tracks. It won’t be the last, Rae feels. 

“Mother will fix it.” Temporarily loose in the livil 
room, baby Jeff has also been eating his father’s pi 
tobacco. A whole tinful is spilled on the living-roo| 
carpet. Rae skims up sixteen steps to the medicit 
chest, is back down to give him a comforting hug af 
apply a bandage. He promptly peels it off while sh 
vacuums the tobacco CONTINUED ON PAGE 1} 








Quiet night yields time for husband and wife | 
to talk. In 8 years, Darners spent two brief 
vacations away from children. “‘ But we prefer 
them along. There isn’t one we'd give away.” 
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BLACK RASPBERRY 


oO NEW JELLO KLAVORS 


We’ve captured three wonderful new flavors to bring a new kind of 
dessert variety to your table! 


They’re deep, dark and delicious delights that imitate to perfec- 
tion the exciting taste of sun-ripened black raspberries, the dark- 
| est, juiciest cherries on the tree, and plump, deep-purple Concord 
pasoslytdenae grapes. For extra-colorful, extra-flavorful new desserts, try all 
three: Imitation Black Raspberry, Imitation Black Cherry and 
Imitation Grape flavors. 
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WE LOST OUR THRONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89 


would be, and that he could not help me. I 
must get a lawyer. But lawyers needed pay- 
ment, and I had no money. I remembered 
René de Chambrun, a lawyer, and a friend of 
mine. 

Before I could telephone him a number of 
people came to the apartment requesting to 
see me. 

They came to produce officially bills and ac- 
counts for payment. My panic mounted as I 
looked at the enormous sums we owed. Noth- 
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BESTPLEAT® 


ores absolutely nothing like the 
new, exciting NIP-TITE pleater hook! 
Used with BESTPLEAT pleater tape your 
fabric is transformed into perfect pinch- 
pleated draperies in minutes. You are 
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ing at all, it seemed, had been paid for, for 
months. 

Nervously I seized the telephone and spoke 
to René. “You’ve got to help me,” I begged 
him. ‘What can I do?” 

René soothed me as best he could, promis- 
ing at least to obtain permission for me to 
wear my clothes. ‘But it will need an applica- 
tion to be made in court, Sandra,” he said. 
“There’s no other way.” 

There was nothing I could do now to cloak 
my ignominy and disgrace. Now the world 
would know that we were destitute, that Peter 
had left me. 

More people came, with more bills. Dully 
I told them that my lawyer would see them. 

Then mummie arrived from Venice. Even- 
tually my clothes and my car were “freed,” and 
I was allowed to use them. 

Mummie and I made swift plans. I begged 
to go to Venice and we drove there by way of 
Switzerland. En route I borrowed a friend’s 
chauffeur to drive my car for a while. Halfway 
down one of the passes we had an accident in 
which the car was completely smashed. We 
had not fully paid our insurance. I had lost the 
Cadillac entirely. And I had intended to sell it 
to raise money. 

In Venice, mummie had to pay for me to 
stay at the Grand Hotel, as Alexander and his 
governess were living with her, and there was 
no room for me in the small house. 

Inevitably came the scene. With misery and 
helplessness fraying my nerves, and mummie 
desperately worried over our disastrous lack 
of money, we had a severe quarrel. She 
blamed me for not having 
consulted her before; for 
my lack of character and 
firmness in my marriage. 

But in all her condemna- 
tion I could not see what 
else I could have done. Our 
quarrel had been precipi- 
tated by the fact that I had 
put in more telephone calls 
to Peter, now in Madrid, pleading with him to 
come back to me. Mummie had to pay the 
bill. 

“You cannot go on like this,”’ she said. 

“You might as well know all of it,’’ I told 
her, and I thrust toward her a typed letter, 
signed by Peter. It asked me for a divorce. 

Mummie read it in chilling silence. Then she 
handed it back to me. ““You will never divorce 
him. Kings and queens do not divorce.” 

This drove me to hysterical laughter. ““Kings 
and queens,” I jeered at her. ““What makes 
you suppose we're any different from anyone 
else? We’re just men and women.” 

Mummie’s face was set with anger. “Stop 
behaving like a spoiled child,” she told me 
furiously. “It’s because he’s a king that he’s 
been behaving so; because he’s had power and 
money, and no experience of the outside world 
to teach him how to conserve them. He may 
yet learn by his own folly, but I doubt if you 
ever will. 


laughing. 


i you let him continue with this absurd 
notion that he wants to divorce you, you will 
both regret it, and be unable to repair it. You 
will refuse to divorce him. And you’ll contrive 
to learn a little dignity somehow, so that he 
may even respect you again.” 

I almost hated her for the way in which she 
spoke. Yet I knew she was right. 

So for a little while I ceased trying to con- 
tact Peter. But my defenses were so broken 
that I was unable to maintain this silence. 

“Look,” I told my mother desperately, “‘it’s 
no good. I haven’t that sort of pride where 
Peter is concerned. If it’s just money standing 
in our way, I won’t let it.” 

My mother regarded me in astonishment. 
““How can you do otherwise?” she asked. 

“T’ve still got the emeralds,” I said slowly. 
“T want to give him the emeralds if they will 
help him. But I know he won’t see me, even if 
I go to Madrid.”’ 

Then I asked of my mother the impossible: 
“T want you to take them to him.” It was a re- 
quest that was contrary to all my mother’s be- 
liefs and principles. But I knew she would do 
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anything she could to obliterate the question 
of divorce. In the end I won. Mummie con- 
sented to fly to Madrid. 

She saw Peter and gave him the emeralds. 
But Peter did not return with my mother. 

More demands that I should comply with 
his wishes for a divorce came—stilted, imper- 
sonal demands which put my heart on a rack. 
By now I did not know how he was living, or 
where. But I knew one thing. He could not 
divorce me. He had no grounds. And I would 
not agree to divorce him. 

“You must stop this, Sandra,” my mother 
told me. ‘‘You must go to Paris and fight it,” 
and she lent me the money to go there. 

I went to René Chambrun. “You know us 
both,” I told him, “‘and although it may sound 
madness to you, | know that my husband still 
loves me. I’m sure that he is not wholly re- 
sponsible for his actions. Will you try to talk 
to him?” 


Rene got in touch with Peter, then told me 
that my husband would meet me in Biarritz 
on September ninth. 

Our estrangement and Peter’s requests for 
divorce proceedings were now making head- 
lines in the press. Biarritz was full of news- 
papermen when I arrived. 

René met me at the station. He and his 
wife were staying with friends, and they had 
booked for me a room at the Hétel du Palais, 
where he took me. 

I was to meet Peter at 10:30 the next morn- 
ing. 

I spent that evening alone in the hotel. 
Somewhere in this gay, sunny place was my 
husband. René would not tell me where. ““You 
will meet him in the morning,” he promised. 
“Try to get a night’s sleep.” 

But I could not sleep. 
All through the warm Sep- 
tember night I tossed and 
turned. At five, I arose and 
bathed and dressed. Then 
I sat waiting till it should 
be half past ten. 

Someone came to my 


apartment. I opened the 

door, but it was René’s 

wife. There had been a delay. René would be 
along soon. 

René came. “Sandra,” he said, “Peter is 


refusing to see you unless you will first agree 
to give him a divorce. Otherwise he says he 
will not come to this meeting.” 

“Tell him anything you like,” I said. “I 
have to see him.” 

We drove to the home where the Chambruns 
were staying. I was Shown into a graceful, 
charming room. Two minutes later the door 
opened and Peter walked in. 

At the sight of him I lost all restraint. I 
simply spoke his name and ran to embrace 
him. 

Peter was very gentle with me, and very nice. 
But he had only one thing to say—that he 
wanted a divorce. 

I looked appealingly at the lawyers, his and 
mine, and presently they left us alone. 

We sat there for an hour, on a sofa. Now I 
was not hysterical. With my husband beside 
me, holding my hand, I was calm as I talked 
to him. I tried to make him see how much he 
meant to me. I felt as though I were pleading 
for my life. 

“You’re my husband,” I told him. “You 
can’t have changed this much. I know that 
in your heart you can’t want this divorce, 
either for Alexander or for me. What is it 
that’s driving you to this ? Is it money? Please, 
please tell me. Only tell me, and I'll find some 
way of helping you.” 

Peter was greatly moved. But, like a robot 
that is forced to say only one thing, he kept 
repeating that he wanted a divorce. Even as 
he said it there were tears in his eyes; and he 
would give me no reason. 

The lawyers returned. Peter made me a little 
formal bow, and was gone. 

Sympathetically the Chambruns took care 
of me. But I could only continue to cry and 
beg that they should return me to my hotel. 

René counseled me that in view of Peter’s 
mood, it would be better not to oppose him 
until we could find some way of halting this 
wrecking of our marriage. ““We have to issue 
some statement to the press,’’ René explained. 
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““You would be wise to agree to some di 
fied statement.” , 

I had to admit the force of this, so René 
Peter’s lawyer issued a joint statement: 
view of an eventual divorce action 
Majesties have decided finally to settle al] 
standing questions in their present rela 
ship, and the welfare of their son, P 
Alexander. The eight-year-old prince wi 
sent to school in Switzerland.” 

Yet, though I was defeated and unha 
the meeting with Peter had born in me g 
new stubbornness. My lawyer had advise 
to remain in Paris, so I decided to takeag 
house—in the Boulevard Montmorency,. 
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nétold me that Peter had agreed to come 
see me there. I waited and waited, but he 
,ot come. There came a message that he 
d telephone. He did not telephone. 
aally, on October 9, 1953, Peter petitioned 
divorce against me on grounds of deser- 
in the Paris Civil Court. 
yw that the matter was in court, I was de- 
ned to resist the suit with all my power. 
e understand that I will not divorce my 
and in any circumstances,” I told Maitre 
Michard Pellissier, my advocate, ‘‘and 
will not enable him to divorce me.” 
ere commenced a long, legal battle, and 
d the end of October there seemed some ' 


signs that Peter would discontinue the pro- 
ceedings. We were to appear in court on Octo- 
ber twenty-second. 

I had news that my Uncle Palo, the King of 
Greece, and Freddie, Queen Frederica, were 
stopping in Paris, on their way to America. 
I went to see them at their hotel. We had 
not met for over a year, since my name had 
appeared in much unpleasant publicity in the 
newspapers. 

But my uncle and Freddie were sweet and 
understanding, and I begged them to inter- 
vene. ““Will you speak to Peter?” I asked them. 

Twice Uncle Palo, who is also Peter’s rela- 
tive, talked with Peter, to no avail. 











“There seems to be some reason why he 
feels he has committed himself to go through 
with this divorce,” Uncle Palo told me, “‘but 
he either cannot or will not tell me what it is.”’ 

For weeks now I had lived with the hope 
that Peter would cease this public wrangling 
for the destruction of our marriage. Now I 
had no strength left. My husband did not 
want me; I was so unbalanced with grief that 
I could be of no use to my son; I was that most 
pitiable of women, an unwanted, clinging wife. 

And what could the future hold for me? I 
was incapable of any constructive thought. 

Ihave since learned to despise myself for my 
own self-pity, but that was how I felt, and that 
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was why I tried to end my life. Quite calmly, 
I went into the bathroom and fetched a razor 
blade. I shut my eyes. Then I pulled the blade 
sharply across my wrist. It scarcely hurt. 

I looked down to see the blood oozing 
slowly from the cut. Jn a moment, I thought, 
I shall begin to feel sleepy, and I will not have 
to wake up any more to wonder what awfulness 
the day will bring. ! shall know nothing and 
the telephone bell shrilled. 

The harsh sound snapped something in me. 
I resented it to the point of temper. It shrilled 
again. And again. It had severed my warm, 
unfeeling remoteness. Half sobbing with fear 
now, I picked up the receiver. 

Freddie’s voice spoke. “Sandra, are you all 
right?” 

The sound of her voice, and her sympathy, 
broke the last of my calm. “No,” I told her. 
“No, Freddie, Freddie, I’ve cut my wrist.” 

I heard Freddie draw in her breath sharply. 
Then she said, “Sandra, do as I say. Bandage 
it quickly, with anything. I’m coming over to 
you. I’m sending a doctor ——” 

I was already terrified of dying, and terrified 
of being alone. I snatched a towel and held it 
to my wrist. What had I done? 





The rest was confusion. A doctor arrived. 
My wrist was bound up. I was given a sleeping 
draught. 

What chasms one’s mind can leap in an 
hour. I went to sleep with only one thought in 
my mind—the tremendous relief that I was 
going to live. 


When I awoke the next morning I was ut- 
terly ashamed. Freddie did not discourage me 
from my self-denouncement. “You have a 
child, Sandra, who is every bit as much your 
responsibility as Peter’s. And no one has the 
right to take their own life.” 

Madame Duprez came to accompany me to 
the court where the proceedings were to be 
heard. True to his word, Peter kept repeating 
that he wished to establish grounds for a 
divorce. In reply my lawyer contested that 
Peter had not been domiciled in France. He 
could not therefore be covered by its laws. 

Things reached a legal impasse. And pres- 
ently, from that deadlock, came the news that 
Peter had withdrawn his case. 

I had “won.” But it was an empty victory. 
My husband was still lost to me, and again I 
did not even know where he was. 

Mummie arrived in Paris soon after this. 
She had taken Alexander to the Marie José 
School in Switzerland, the preparatory from 
which he would graduate to Le Rosey the next 
year, the school to which Marina had sent her 
eldest son, now the Duke of Kent. 

“T have arranged for his schooling,” she 
told me. ‘““Whatever else I may be unable to 
afford, I will manage that.” 

My mother still pays for Alexander’s educa- 
tion. 


Alexander was due to come on vacation 
just before Christmas. Mummie and I ar- 
ranged to fetch him, to spend the holiday. 

It was a space of calm for me. My attempt 
at suicide had both sobered and subdued me. I 
was unhappy, but for the first time I seemed 
able to live with my unhappiness. And I 
longed to meet my little son again. 

I even forgot my own cares in a sudden 
busyness of preparation to make my small 
house gay and attractive for his Christmas. I 
went to toyshops to choose something me- 
chanical, remembering his passion for any- 
thing with an engine. Unwanted came the 
memory of Peter helping him to construct a 
mechancial set in the garden in Venice—and 
their shared delight in tinkering with minia~ 
ture engines. 

Alexander loved to play with his daddy. He 
would miss him. I wondered if I could possibly 
contrive to take part in successfully assembling 
an electric-train set! 

I need not have wondered. Three days be- 
fore I was to go to Gstaad, the school com- 
municated with me. King Peter had fetched 
the prince, they told me, and had taken him to 
London. 

Somehow I stuck Christmas out alone in my 
now mockingly gay little house. When its lease 
expired in January, mummie invited me to 
stay with her in the Crillon Hotel for a while. 
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It was then that Gwen, Lady Melchett, with 
whom we had stayed so often when I was a 
young girl, met us. She asked me if I would 
care to stay in London for a while. 

I welcomed this invitation. In London I 
took my troubles to a Yugoslav priest of 
whom Peter was very fond. He gave me much 
comfort and understanding. But he could only 
counsel me to wait. 

During my London visit, I came to learn 
one thing. Those of my husband’s people 
whom I had known during my residence in 
England were great and true in their loyalty— 
not only to Peter, but also to me. In my loneli- 
ness and _ distress, 
touched and shamed me. Since my unhappi- 
ness I had thought little about the many Yugo- 
slavs whom I had known personally. To them, 
I realized with humbleness and surprise, I was 
still their queen. They wished only to see Peter 
and me reunited in happiness again. 

This was now March, and a cable came to 
me in London from Switzerland. Mummie had 
had an accident, and had broken her leg. 

I werit to her in Lausanne. When Alexander 
was ready for his Easter vacation, I brought 
him to Lausanne with me. He was fun; he was 
sweet; and I was so proud of him. 

We went skiing together; we built snow- 
men; we had long and earnest conversations 
about the merits of every motorcar we saw— 
the one form of machinery I could discuss 
with moderate intelligence. Then, inevitably, 
came the question I dreaded: ‘“‘When are we 
going to see daddy?” 

I did not know how much, if anything at all, 
of our situation Peter had mentioned to 
Alexander. I did not wish to lie to him, but I 
could not bring myself to tell him the truth. 

“You know how busy daddy is,” I parried. 
“It isn’t always possible for him to be on 
holiday when we are.” 

Alexander seemed satisfied. He asked no 
further questions, but merely said, “‘I like it 
best when we’re all together.” 

And suddenly there seemed to be a chance 
that we might be “all together.”’ Through 
some of my Yugoslav friends I was advised 
that it would be well for me to go to Paris. 
There was some chance of a reconciliation. 

Promptly the three of us—my mother, 
Alexander and I—left Switzerland. 

In Paris I spoke with Peter for twenty min- 
utes on the telephone. We had an unemo- 
tional, sensible conversation, the most heart- 
warming talk I had had with him since our 
separation. He asked about Alexander. 

“‘He missed you,” I told him. 

“We must talk about him,” 
“May I meet you?” 

Might he meet me! My heart leaped, but I 
said quietly that I would like that very much. 

In June, Peter and I met. We talked mostly 
of Alexander, and not at all of ourselves. 
When we parted he asked if we could meet 
again. We met, in all, four times, when he took 
me for long drives in his car. 


said Peter. 


After this, we arranged through our lawyers 
that Alexander’s school holidays should be 
shared between us. Peter was to have him for 
the first half of the vacation, and he was to 
come to me for the second. My mother fetched 
him from Gstaad, and brought him to Paris 
where Peter arrived to collect him. 

This time Alexander showed signs of dis- 
tress when he had to go off with his father and 
leave me behind. ‘‘Why can’t we all be to- 
gether?’ he kept asking. Peter and I en- 
deavored to give him pacifying answers, but 
Alexander cried when he left. 

“T’ll see you in a month’s time,” I promised, 
and I went to Venice to wait for him. 

Peter had taken Alexander to England, and 
after only a few days I received a frantic tele- 
phone call. Peter had come out in a severe at- 
tack of the measles, and it was necessary that 
he should be isolated. He was arranging that 
Alexander should be flown to Milan, where he 
wanted me to meet him. 

I met my sadly bewildered small son, tired 
and unhappy after his long flight. He wanted 
to be with me; he didn’t like leaving his daddy 
behind. 

“Why won’t daddy come to Venice; why 
won’t daddy be with us in the holidays? The 
boys at school say you and daddy are going 
to get a divorce.’’ He dug his small fists into 


their friendship both 




































his crumpled little face. “‘I don’t want 
have a divorce. All the other boys ha 
mummies and their daddies to take the 
Why can’t I?” | 

It smote me as I realized that our a 
licized divorce argument would scarce 
escaped comment among the eight- ani 
year-old pupils, many of whose par 
knew. 

So I tried to reason truthfully with 
ander that it would not be so bad 
thought; that his father and I were noi 
to get a divorce, and that maybe, o 
things would come right again. ‘“‘But 4 
they don’t, we shall both still love you,” 
him. 

Alexander, apprehensive and homesi 
sent to start his first term at Le Rosey. 





i don’t want to go to school, I want | 
here with you.” How could I, of all peop 
to understand how he felt? ““There’li be ¢ 
mas soon,” I promised, “‘and I’ll be thy 
Christmas.” 

“And daddy?” he demanded. 

You will promise a child anything 
him some confidence, some measure 0 
fort with which to send him into a big I 
ing school. ““Yes, Alexander,” I sag 
daddy.” 

But with Alexander gone, I fell into al 
apathy of depression. I developed a bad 
which the doctors said demanded aj 
climate. Mummie sent me to Rome, wh 
cousins, Aleco Matsos and his wife, H 
were living. 

To them, and to the many kindly} 
slavs I met there, I owe two of the most s¢ 
and constructive months of my life. I 
sound unbelievable for a woman of thirt) 
to admit so, but it was Aleco and Hélén 
finally taught me how to grow up, an¢ 
to accept life on equal terms. 

They accepted my tears, my declarati 
hopelessness and futility, with sympat 
understanding. But they were also a 
reason with me as no one else had eve 
able to do. 

Aleco was now the Greek counse! 
Rome. One day he said abruptly, “S 
why don’t you ever laugh now? You 
be so attractive when you did.”’ 

I looked at him in amazement. Then 
I could voice the words, I heard how wu 
ably melodramatic they would sound if I 
them. Because, of course, my reply woul 
been “‘After all I’ve gone through —— 

Aleco answered my silence. “Yes! 
said, reading my thoughts, “one’s 
tragedy can sound horribly exaggerat 
other people.” 

I knew Aleco too well to misunderst: 
comment. He and Héléne knew how I fel 
had said, “‘I know how it is, Sandra. 
people’s happiness hurts you becaus' 
compare it to your own. Music hurts 
sympathy hurts you—in fact, eve 
does.” 

That was just how it was. People who 
me less well advised me to try to hate 
‘No man is worth so much unhappi 
they would say. Not so Héléne. She 
couldn’t hate Peter. 

**T don’t see why you should want to ei 
she remarked. ‘“‘After all, on the for-bettt 
for-worse agreement, you're right. But | 
you could do would be to try to love | 
other people, and things, a little more, an} 
could learn to stop being quite so fright 
You're frightened because you can onl 
that all your life you have to be depende| 
someone, for money, for happiness, for 
panionship. And, as you see it, you’ve| 
been able to get these things from either) 
mother or your husband.” I nodded. “ 
you’re quite wrong,” said Héléne emp 
cally. “You can get them for yourself.” 

‘‘“How?” I demanded. 

“You've got to think that one out, 
torted my cousin. “If half of Burke’s Pet 
can act as weekend guides round theif 
homes for two-and-six a time in Bi 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 1 
money. Go away and think about it. You 
somebody in your own right. Every 
would love you. Most people do, you k' 
Sandra. When you’re not so woeful y 
very sweet,’ she added generously. 











“er lecture had done me good. Perhaps I 
earn some money. I went off into wild 
‘reams of starting a dress-designing 
e—the only thing in which I was suffi- 










































jn, as ever, the same problem presented 
|). What would I do for money? One could 
‘start such an enterprise on nothing. I 
‘d need to pay experienced people to help 


junched one day with some Yugoslavs. 
‘of them, commenting on the American 


ked lightly, “It’s time a queen wrote 
memoirs, ma’am. How about it?” 


1g what’s left of my private life by writing 
pk.” 
ill, most of my private life had been 
ied about by newspapers and rumor- 
gers already. At 
| if J wrote my 
story, it would 
he truth, and 
ft even remedy 
of the spectac- 
bheadlines about 
Then again, 
I. write it? 
would one be- 
How much 
‘| one tell with- 


it I had learned 


many who had 
‘ive something 
no 


d the mythical 
thing for noth- 


e, NO One ever 
ed anything 


mind made up, 
ied my mother 
itzerland, and 
vent to collect 
ander. His 
»| moved its 
ers from Rolle 
sstaad for the 
tmas vacation and spring term be- 
of the skiing facilities. *The boys 
snued to live in the school, and most of 
yarents stayed in nearby hotels. On Christ- 


needed. 


. 
sparents to dine at the school. 


. 's is where Alexander is going to be hurt, 
vatched anxiously, but he seemed as ex- 
as all the rest, if anything more so. Ah 
)-children—Christmas, I suppose, 1 was 
fing when something in Alexander’s con- 
jus prattle caught my ear. ‘“‘Of course, 
mie,’ he was saying, ““nobody can have 
+ presents before Christmas morning, can 
So we can’t have ours till Christmas 
ing.” 

Jou’ve got a secret, haven’t you?” I ac- 
» him laughingly. 

‘xander nearly exploded with suppres- 
)-he was obviously longing to tell me. 
Vhat is it?” I demanded. 

) shook his head. 

present?” 

nodded. 

surprise ?”’ 

i! nodded his head violently. 

}o tell,” I said to him. 

't he wouldn’t. Then, as the time came for 
) go, he couldn’t keep all of it to himself 
Jonger. “It’s a present from daddy,” he 
bered. Then he screwed his eyes up tightly 
(.efused to say another word. 


ie 


HOW TO FIND A 
DOCTOR IN A HURRY 


By PETER BRIGGS 


e If your baby has a mysterious 
fever on a Sunday afternoon, it’s 
very hard to sympathize with your 
doctor for being out of town with 
his family for a much-needed day 


Until a few years ago you might 
have had to phone around town for 
hours before someone would answer 
your emergency call. Now, pro- 
moted by the American Medical 


Association, Doctors’ Emergency 
services have been established in 
more than 680 communities. Some 
are operated through a local hospi- 
tal, others are run by local volun- 
teers on a twenty-four-hour basis. 
The value of this emergency serv- 
ice is obvious to anyone who has 
ever felt suddenly ill in a strange 
town without friends to ask for ad- 
vice. Even in familiar surroundings 
and having a trusted family doctor, 
it is a good precaution to have the 
phone number of your Doctors’ 
Emergency Service handy for the 
unexpected time when it may be 





I didn’t know how I felt. Presumably Peter 
had promised him something quite spectacular 
for Christmas. But Alexander had said ‘“‘Our 
presents.” Was Peter sending him something 
to give to me? 

I was called from Paris on the telephone. It 
was my lawyer, Maitre Charles Emile Riche. 
I felt sick as he announced himself. But my 
usually calm lawyer had all the effervescence 
and gaiety of his French heart in his voice as 
he spoke. ““Your Majesty,”’ he said, “‘have you 
heard from your husband yet?” 

“No, no,” I shouted down the telephone. 
“Oh, what is wrong?” 

“Nothing is wrong, Your Majesty,” came 
the reply. “Forgive me, I am too soon. I wish 
you a very happy Christmas, Your Majesty. 
I think you will hear from your husband.” 

Thad an absurd picture of the elderly, sedate 
man screwing up his eyes just as Alexander had 
done, and refusing to say another word. 

Oh, not again, not again, | prayed wordlessly. 
Not more hope, and more disappointment, not 
on Christmas Day. 


Christmas morning I was in such a state of 
nervous excitement 
that I could do 
nothing. Alexander 
had said “Our pres- 
ents on Christmas 
morning.” Mylawyer 
had said, “You will 
hear from your hus- 
band.” 

Let the telephone 
ring, | kept willing. 
Let there be a knock 


nyolving other of rest. Where will you find some- at the door. 
fe? No, I eae to help? Nine o’clock, ten 
*t do it. o’clock, eleven 


o’clock.... I started 
my superstitious 
practices again: Jf 1 
wash my hair the 
phone will ring just 
when I’m unable to 
answer it. 

I washed my hair. 
The phone remained 
silent. 

If Ihave a bath the 
Phone will ring. 

I had a bath, I was 
immersed in it. The 
phone shrilled. 

I scrambled out of 
the bath and rushed 
to the telephone, 
dripping. ‘‘Hello, 
hello,” I stammered, 
and Peter’s voice 
answered. 

My planned con- 
versation vanished. 
‘‘Where are you?” I asked. 

“In the tiny village—completely stuck,” 
said Peter. ‘‘My car’s been smashed by a snow 
plow, and I can’t move. Can you get a sleigh? 
I mean—would you mind getting a sleigh? I 
mean, Sandra—I mean could I come back?” 

I cannot remember what I said except “‘Yes, 
yes, yes” and ““Wait for me, wait for me!” 

My hair hung in wet rats’-tails down my 
back. I smashed my tooth glass; upset all my 
powder over the carpet. I couldn’t find any- 
thing to put on; my hands shook; and then, 
when I had feverishly buttoned myself into a 
ski suit, I remembered my wet hair. I grabbed 
a woolen bonnet and shoved it under that, and 
rushed downstairs to demand a sleigh. 


I, the village, outside the small inn, I saw 
Peter. He just lifted me out of the sleigh. When 
we released each other, I do not know how 
many minutes later, I noticed his Yugoslav 
ADC standing near us—looking as happily 
embarrassed as any man could possibly look. 

We got back into the sleigh. ‘“‘To the Winter 
Palace Hotel,’ I told the driver—but Peter 
corrected him. 

“No, to Le Rosey.” 

“*Alexander knew,”’ I said to Peter, as he put 
his arm around me. Peter nodded, and with 
his free hand pulled from his pocket a much- 
worn envelope which he handed me. 

My fingers fumbled as I opened it. There 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 187 
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New moisture treatment 


ends dry skin problem 






around your eyes 


<a 


along your cheeks 


around your mouth 


Deep softening action of Tussy Moisture Cream 


brings the dewy freshness of youth to your face! 


Just one treatment with Tussy Moisture Cream and suddenly, the dry look is gone! 
First, special beauty oils sink deep down to soften and supple! Second, a 
remarkable “Humidine” ingredient draws invisible moisture from the air... 
provides continuous moisturizing action on dry skin! 
You'll see dry lines softened, minimized! Your cheeks start to lose that flaky 


look! Your throat looks smoother, younger! Suddenly there is a natural glow 


to your skin. It actually feels younger! Remember—Tussy Moisture Cream 


am 


does more than moisturize... it beauty treats your skin! 


°3 and *5 plus tax 


US SY. cream 
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This very evening—at home—you can sit down to 
ravioli as it’s made to delight Italians themselves... 
as it’s served here in Pisa, for instance. 


Your first taste of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Ravioli lets 
you know this is the true Italian dish... 


Miniature macaroni pies tender as butter, shaped 
just-so, filled with pure ground beef... then sim- 
mered for hours in a special sauce made from juicy 
red tomatoes, beef and rich beef stock. All nicely 
spiced with Chef’s incomparable Italian touch. 

Delicious idea for family supper or a hearty 
“company” snack—and so quick! Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Ravioli comes ready to heat. In two- or five-serving 
cans... only about 14¢ a serving. Enjoy Italian 
cooking at its irresistible best! 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE”® 
real Italian-style 
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«. three-line letter in Alexander’s childish 
yA : “Dear daddy, please could 
come home for Christmas. Me and 
/nie miss you. Lots of love, Alexander.” 
old him I’d be here,”’ said Peter, and the 
drove into Le Rosey while Peter’s arm 
ill closely round me, and a small boy 
d himself down the steps of the main 
in a hurricane of delight. Bia-Bia had 
ummie and his daddy, all together, on 
mas morning after all. 
drove back to the turreted, snow-clad 
It looked like a castle in fairyland. To 
was. 
Hide we left the ADC with Alexander as 
fent in search of my mother. We found 

‘the lounge—waiting. As she exclaimed 
tr!’ everyone in the room turned to look 
There was a sudden silence as Peter 
forward and they embraced. 
xander could not keep ~ 
He laughed, and 
ed, and talked, and ate 
I thought he would 
Then, quite content 
nis parents were both 
' he didn’t want us 
nore at the moment, 
you, but clamored to 
ling. 
got him organized, promising to meet 
or tea. We left mummie with the ADC 
yent to my bedroom to talk. 
T felt shaken and unaccountably afraid. 
anded faced each other almost with em- 
ssment. He spoke first. “I don’t know 
» to begin,” he said. “I—I’ve been such a 
{don’t even see how I can ask you to for- 
ie.” I was without words. I could not 
sven to move, in case I should break the 
for surely that was what it was. 
et mistook my silence. ““Sandra,”’ he said, 
u feel this is too much to take, Ill under- 
” and that released me from my silence. 
1 forgiven you even before anything 
ong,”’ I told him almost shyly. ““Noth- 
bu did could ever make any difference to 
love you.” 
nd I can come back?” he asked. 
e never really let you go,” I told him. 
never let you go again either,” said 
“never.” 


























the mother. 
































> next morning the entire world knew 
e were having a second honeymoon. 
ers and photographers from France, 
n, Switzerland, America had arrived. 
posed for pictures—with Alexander, 
‘ier, alone. We made statements, we 
‘ined as much as we could. 

time the happy hubbub subsided a little, 
eter asked if we could go to Lausanne 


lows: 


= 
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“The portrait gallery should be 
den before the fall, the violent turbu- 
passions must not enter there . . . above 
€ painter must present his subjects as 
fed and goodly people. A man should 
2wn as conscious of his worth, as having 
achieved some success in the conduct of 
fairs or in a matter of the heart. A lady 
d be painted also as having just read a 
ing and gallant poem, or as having 
her children laugh .. . and if the Devil 
ito have his portrait painted he must be 
as abstracted from his evil, and 
ily good.”’ 

_ Thomas Lawrence never painted the 
, but the rest of Richardson’s precepts he 
ed precisely. His soldiers are dauntless 
ts, his statesmen sagacious leaders, and 
2 all his young ladies are willowy graceful 
irs of English society, and the children 
feyed paragons of the age of innocence. 
feel, however, that this is not conscious 
nesty on the part of Lawrence. From all 
.0w of his life, he was a sincere idealist who 
incapable of seeing, rather than unwilling 
evil in the world about'him. The technical 
's by which he achieved this air of gra- 
_ innocence have since become standard 
ushionable portrait painting. The pupils 


see SHEER iste aa 
E-E-E- E E 2 
emis see mew nee’ % 


The future destiny of the 
child is always the work of 


; 
E-E° EEE 


for a couple of days, where we hoped it would 
be more quiet. 

My lawyer who had traveled to Gstaad to 
congratulate us and wish us well came with us. 
I was very touched. He has been a true friend. 
In no small way he had helped to convince 
Peter that, despite his convictions that I 
should be “better off without him,” I would, 
in fact, refind my world in his return. 

But Maitre Riche had come, I found, at 
Peter’s special request. For after dinner Satur- 
day night Peter said, “I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

I waited. 

“T have no money, but I have managed to 
start clearing a way through some of my debts. 
I have arranged that the money I am making 
from my book shall all go toward doing that. 
I’ve been foolish and unkind and, I know, 
cruel to you, but I truly never wanted to be. I 
can’t offer you anything except a very meager 
income, and the promise 
that I will always work for 
you, and for Alexander, and 
for my people, but that I 
know now where my limita- 
tions lie—and that I will 
always love you.’’ He 
paused, and then said, ““Will 
you ‘marry’ me again—in 
a church?” 

I could only say, as I had said the first time, 
“Yes—please.” 

“Tomorrow, then, darling, we'll go and be 
‘married’ in a church.”’ Peter explained that 
he had arranged for us to go, with Maitre 
Riche and the ADC, to the little Russian 
Orthodox church that lay isolated between 
Lausanne and Vevey. 

It was a sunny Sunday morning as we drove 
to the sweet little church. It was a very tiny 
place, and there were only about twenty vil- 
lagers at the simple morning service. They took 
no notice of us as we went in, each of us light- 
ing two candles. 

The church was extremely cold, and at our 
places there was only one small mat upon 
which to stand to protect one’s feet from the 
icy stone floor. 

Peter and I stood close together, holding 
hands tightly. We each wanted the other to 
have this mat. Then Peter whispered, “No, 
you're going to have it.” 

I whispered back, ““No, you are,” 
thought: 

This is what it is going to be like from 
now on, always sharing, always looking after 
each other. Now nothing, and no one, can come 
between us; we’ve won through. 

As I listened to the beautiful, simple service, 
my heart felt very full. I held Peter’s hand in 
mine, saying over and over, Thank you, God, 
for letting us find our way. END 
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LADY TEMPLETON AND HER SON 
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of the eyes are made a little larger while the 
lines of the lower eyelids are softened; the 
lips are made fuller and redder and the neck- 
line is made slightly longer and smoother. In 
the hands of a lesser artist, these mannerisms 
become saccharine; but handled with the 
technical wizardry of Lawrence, they seem 
like reasonable and justified gildings of the 
lily. Few painters have equaled Lawrence as a 
technician. In this portrait, for example, the 
different facets of the facial planes, the hands 
and the white drapery, each differing from the 
next by the minutest gradation in tone and 
value, are all painted with the apparent care- 
less abandon of a juggler throwing hoops in 
the air while he smiles at his audience, who 
little know the years of practice and consum- 
mate skill necessary to achieve such results 
so swiftly and so surely. 

Lady Mary Montague, wife of John Henry 
Upton, first Viscount Templeton, and her son 
the future lord, lived their lives untouched by 
glory and unsullied by dishonor. The society 
they represent exists only in the annals of the 
English aristocracy, yet we feel that this 
charming portrait has somehow remained as 
a monument to an ideal of chaste beauty and 
to the stately pattern of English eighteenth- 
century life. HEREWARD LESTER COOKE 


How to make 


Real Butter 
“Short Pie 


Easy, 


New! 


‘no-roll’’ pie you mix and bake 
in same pan—only real butter will do! 


1 cup Bisquick* 
1/2 stick butter 
3 tablespoons boiling water 


Fruit filling or 
Ice Cream 
Whipped cream for topping 


= om a eee 


YY : 


| 


se pos 
Into 9” pie pan put 1 cup Bis- 


quick, 4% stick (that’s 4 cup) 
soft butter. Pour 3 tablespoons 
boiling water over butter. 
Stir thoroughly with fork 
until dough forms puffy, soft 
ball and cleans the pan. 


You taste butter’s big 


difference even more 
in baked foods/ 


poring 





i. Coe | 
i es OG 

No rolling necessary! Simply \ — \ \ 
pat dough evenly with fingers SG |e \ 
and heel of hand, bringing it .* \ 
up over edge of pan. Prick 
with fork. Dough may appear 
thin at this stage but puffs 
up when it is baked. 


Rea/ butter is churned 
from 100% rea/ cream! 








I 


Bake this pie 8 to 10 min. in 
preheated 450° oven. Cool pie 
shell and fill with ice cream 
(as shown below) or straw- 
berry chiffon filling or glazed 
fruit, topped with whipped 
cream. Makes six servings. 
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Foods made with 
rea/ butter taste pee 


Le etic ec 


gE xe aus : % » dust like milk— 
i. ys oT SA - ” real butter 
a belongs on 


your family table 


The dairy farmers across 
the nation want you to know— 
you can live better in every way 

with foods made from milk. 


*REGISTERED TRADEMARK GENERAL MILLS. INC 
©1956—AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
“Voice of the Dairy Farmer” *« 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Watch “Disneyland” and ‘‘The Lone Ranger”’ on ABC-TV 
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REGENCY RIBBON CAKE 


2V/2 cups sifted Pillsbury’s Best Enriched Flour 
3 tsp. double-acting baking powder 1 tsp. salt 124 cups sugar 
2/3 cup shortening (half butter may be used) 3 eggs, unbeaten 
11% cups milk —-Y/2 tsp. French’s Orange Extract —_11/2 tbs. cocoa 
1 ths. instant coffee 1 ths. water V4 tsp. French’s Almond Extract 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt. Add sugar gradually 

to shortening, creaming well. Blend in eggs, beating well after 

each. Combine milk and French’s Orange Extract. Add 

alternately with dry ingredients to creamed mixture, begin- 

ning and ending with dry ingredients. Turn 14 of batter into 

greased 9" round layer pan. Combine coffee, cocoa, water, aoe (ore prize: 
French’s Almond Extract; add to remaining batter. Pour into @& a Wy winning recipes 
second 9" pan. Bake at 350° F., 30-40 min. Cool, split layers in y Vist ay prery cacr 
half. Frost, alternating layers, starting with dark layer (use Best) 

4% cup frosting on each layer). 


Luxury Chocolate Frosting: Melt 2 packages semi-sweet choco- 

late pieces over hot water; cool completely at room temperature. — } : 

Cream % cup butter or margarine; gradually add 1 cup sifted confectioners sugar. 
Add 3 unbeaten eggs, one at a time, beating with rotary beater. Blend in 1 tsp. French’s 
Vanilla and cooled chocolate; beat until smooth. Decorate with Brazil nut slivers. 













By NANCY CRAWFORD Woo 





Here’s a timesaving plan for spring meals: 
cook them two at once, and store one till the next nig 
The extra time will come in handy for other chores 


or for enjoying the beautiful weather. 
Almond 


N ow that it’s spring, and the lure of the garden and the pa 


Oran 
e ae : 
oe ; grows stronger, there are more reasons than ever for cutt 


down on the time you spend indoors preparing family meals. Of 
: you may want to cook for two nights at once, so that you do 

Vanilla ae major part of your meal preparation every other night. It’s so e 
184 neo cyuihan : 4 while the mood is upon you, and your utensils are out, to ch 
enough onions for two dishes instead of one, to put together the 
gredients for a stew, and start it simmering, while a casserole bubb 
in the oven. The night in between, the night you “skip,” is leis 
itself. . . . Although each of these dishes is delicious if served 
mediately after cooking, these five were chosen because they are 
the better for an overnight’s wait in the refrigerator. Prepare one 
these, store it until the next night, and then heat it up just bef 
you want to serve dinner. You will find that the flavors have alm 
magically improved during the twenty-four hours between the t 
of cooking and serving. 


Mexican Chicken: Have a 314- to 4-pound chicken cut up for frying. 
In a paper bag place 14 cup flour, #4 teaspoon salt and 4 teaspoon 
pepper, and shake the chicken in the flour, piece by piece, till each is 
lightly coated with the mixture. Sauté till golden brown in 4 cup 
butter or shortening, turning frequently. As each piece is browned, 
remove from the frying pan, drain, and arrange in the bottom of a 
casserole. Sauté in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine 1 }2 cups onion, 
chopped, 1% cup green pepper, chopped. Add 2)2 cups canned 
tomatoes, 1 package frozen corn, thawed, 2 cloves garlic, crushed, 3 
tablespoons vinegar, |! teaspoons salt, 1 tablespoon chili powder, 
1 teaspoon tarragon. Pour this mixture over the chicken, and bake, 
covered, in a moderately low—325° F.—oven, about | hour, or till 
the chicken is tender. If you are not planning to serve this casserole 

So? oO till the next night, allow it to cool, and store in the refrigerator in the 
a baking dish. The following day, let the casserole stand at room tem- 


perature for about 45 minutes, then place in a low oven till piping 
-" hot. Buttered noodles are good with this, as the casserole is very 
LQ. juicy. Four to six servings. : 


Lamb-and-Green-Bean Stew: For this dish, which is a whole meali 


flavored with 3 of FRENCH’S pure Extracts itself, you'll need 2 pounds lamb shoulder, cut into 1’’ cubes fe 


stewing. Remove all extra fat and tissue from the pieces of lam 
shoulder. In a deep skillet with a cover, or a “Dutch oven,” brow 





Elegant party cake... yet it’s made in one bowl with one batter 








= ma ] . . 
E miei ee eee aa as the pieces of lamb in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine; add 2 cur 
2 Free! prize-winNinG RECIPES! is this prize winner» sn 80 am Bee onion, chopped finely, and sauté till the onion is golden. Add 3 cur 
ere Aer cates Of top prize winnlbe recipes ing » «> Uhanks tothe Daze winning tomato juice. Season with | teaspoon orégano, | clove garlic, crushe¢ 
} re ena 2 rand National Contest. : flavor of French’s pure Extracts— a : te ee ’ . 
| The R. T. French Co. a Orange, Almond, and Vanilla. 72 ee. salt, 2 tablespoons emon ra Anes ae 
|, 9087 Mustard St., Rochester 9, N.Y. French’s Spices and Extracts were and 4 teaspoon black pepper. Cover tightly and simmer over lo} 
b z used exclusively in Pillsbury’s Bake- heat for 1 hour, then uncover and add 2 packages frozen green bean: 
Brees f off .. . chosen for freshness and flavor thawed, and /4 cup water. Cover and simmer for another }% hour, ¢ 
Bm ‘Wdatesa ES richness. Prize-winning cooks prefer till green beans and lamb are tender. If you store this dish overnigh 
2 French’s—you will too! place it, when ready to serve next day, over low heat just till it reache 
City_______________State the juicy, steaming-hot stage. Thick chunks of hot garlic-buttere 


; ‘ 
French’s Spices & Extracts French bread are particularly good with this stew. Six servings. 


BAKED HAM 
10-12 lb. tenderized smoked ham 


French’s Whole Cloves 1 rd 
1 cup brown sugar 2 ths. flour - 
4 ths. French’s Prepared Mustard 
Wrap ham in aluminum foil; place fat side up in 
uncovered roaster. Add no water. Bake in mod. 
oven (325°F) 314-4 hours or as directed on wrap- 


per. After baking, remove foil. Skin ham, if neces- 
sary. Score fat in squares. Stud with cloves. Mix 
together sugar, flour, mustard. Spread ham with 
mixture. Bake at 400°F—15-20 minutes or until 
golden-brown, 
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§ delicious ! Chicken, baked in a tomato sauce, 
th Mexican seasonings, should please everyone. Buttered noodles 
2 a perfect companion for this dish. 


| 
| 
Scalloped Potatoes and Frankfurters: Here’s a casserole that every- 
one appreciates. Savory, delicious flavors bubble up through the 
potatoes; and where the budget is concerned, it’s hard to beat. Pare 
4 large potatoes and cut into thin slices. Slice 6 frankfurters into 13” 
slices. Have ready | teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper and )4 tea- 
spoon mixed herb blend, mixed together. Make a layer of the sliced 
potatoes and frankfurters in the bottom of a greased baking dish, 
and sprinkle with 4 tablespoon flour, 1 tablespoon minced onion, 
1 tablespoon green pepper, chopped, and 14 of the seasoning mix. 
Make 2 more layers in the casserole, following the same procedure. 
Pour over the layers in the casserole 2 cups milk, dot with butter 
or margarine, cover, and bake in a moderate—350° F.—oven for 
1% hours. Store in refrigerator, if you are planning to serve this dish 
next day. Reheat by placing the baking dish in a shallow pan with 1” 
of water in the bottom, in a low—300°F.—oven. Six servings. 


una-Macaroni with Peas: Cook 8 ounces elbow macaroni according 
the directions on the package, till it is tender but not mushy soft, 
id drain. In a saucepan, heat two 10!4-ounce cans condensed 
eam-of-mushroom soup, 14 cups milk, and 114 cups sharp Ched- ae Bees Se 
ur cheese which has been cut into small cubes. Season with | table- French’s goodness never fades out in cooking 
x00n Worcestershire sauce and 4 teaspoon savory. When cheese 

is melted, add to the sauce 2 cans of tuna, flaked, and 2 cups cooked 


es fresh or frozen. In the bottom of a greased baking dish, place How to Bake More Flavor 


Fi of the cooked macaroni; pour over it half of the tuna-cheese 
-uce. Repeat this procedure with macaroni and sauce. Sprinkle the 7 t th Gl 
yp of the baking dish with 14 cup buttered bread crumbs. Bake in in O e aZe 
325° F. oven for 14 hour, or till the crumbs are lightly browned 
d sauce and macaroni are piping hot. If you are planning to pre- < 
piping y p g to p with 


are this dish ahead for the next night’s dinner, store in the refriger- 
‘or; omit the crumb topping till 12 hour before serving time. 








Double-creamed for richer flavor 


Slice into this ham—and you'll appreciate Free 
the flavor wonder of French's double-creamed 


Curried Meat Balls: Ina mixing bowl, place | 14 pounds ground beef, 
and add 14 cup soft bread crumbs, | teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pep- 


| 
| ! 32-PAGE COLOR RECIPE BOOKLET 
* “Seasoning Makes the Difference!” 





per, / cup finely minced onion, }4 teaspoon thyme. Blend these in- Mustard. That savory golden-brown glaze, The R. T. French Co. 

gredients thoroughly and shape the mixture into small balls, about lively with the tangy goodness of French’s, 1067 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 

2 tablespoons to a ball. Sauté in 3 tablespoons butter or margarine is the secret. French’s is richer, smoother — 

till evenly browned. Blend in 2 tablespoons flour and add gradually its zesty flavor doesn’t fade out in cooking. Nome = 
Make your next ham the French’s way! Address. 





2 cups consomme, 4 cup tomato paste, 11% tablespoons curry pow- : 
der dissolved in 2 tablespoons hot water. Cover tightly, and simmer More women choose French's City 
for 1 hour over very low heat. Serve with rice. Six servings. than any other Mustard! 


_State. 
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New MUM MIST. 
protects even the 2in 5 
who perspire freely 


Here’s deodorant protection 
you never thought possible! 


New Mum Mist spray deodorant stops 


perspiration instantly and for hours. Contains 


miracle hexachlorophene to prevent 
odor all day long—even if you are 


one of the 2 in 5 who perspire freely. 


No more messy running or dripping ! 


Mum Mist sprays on, stays on. It 


dries fast—won’t run, won't drip. 
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that’s fast, protection that lasts— 
set new Mum Mist! 


At all toiletries counters 59¢ 
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‘““MY 15-HOUR DAY”’ 
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and puts the tin away. “Well, it amused him 
temporarily?” and she scoops up an armful of 
Jaundry brought from the bedrooms, is down 
to the basement to put the day’s first load in 
the washer for its half-hour cycle. As the ma- 
chine chugs into action she is up to the second 
floor to make up four junior beds, a double bed 
and a crib, pick up toys and hang up clothes. 

By 10 a.m.—if all goes well—she is down- 
stairs to clean. But this morning Cathy is still 
peaked from a recent touch of flu; so Rae 
fixes her a peanut-butter-and-honey sand- 
wich. Robb has made a “‘puppy”’ out of roly- 
poly Davy, whose wail from behind a fence of 
upended dining chairs brings release by his 
mother. Not until 10:30 is she back in the 
basement, transferring laundry from washer 
to dryer for the 14-hour cycle needed in the 
busy little appliance. Once, when a friend’s 
question piqued her curiosity, Rae figured out 
how many stairs she ran a day. Making an 
average five trips up from basement to main 
floor to bedrooms, she climbs 85 feet a day, 
31,000 feet a year—2000 feet higher than Mt. 
Everest. Work is less on Sundays but the chil- 
dren are just as active. Add a twenty-pound 
pack to much of her climbing if you count the 
youngest Darner as inanimate—he isn’t. The 
living-room playpen cages Jeff temporarily, 
but he’ll celebrate his first birthday today— 
“And he’s getting too lively to stay cooped 
up—lI understand how he feels!’ She carries 
him upstairs for baths and naps, or rescues 
him three or four times a day when he begins 
his own climb. Triumphantly going up on 
hands and knees when his mother isn’t 
watching, Jeff discovers with the woeful look 
of a small treed panda that down is a long 
way, and sets up distress calls from the landing. 

What with one interruption and another, by 
11:30 it is too late for the meat loaf she 
planned. 

A school nurse has rung the doorbell, stays 
briefly. A small girl and big police dog have 
come visiting. Robb and Davy have made a 
tent of a clean bedspread waiting to be carried 
upstairs. And the phone rings: ““We’re taking 
a survey of professional men in this area—is 
your husband over or under fifty years of 
age?’ Rae mutters with a grin, ‘I should have 
answered yes,’ as she puts tomato soup on to 
heat and begins mixing a quick egg salad. 
Simultaneously, one of her blue-jeaned legs 
blocks baby Jeff as he tries to crawl into a base 
cupboard where soap powder is stored. 

“T was being very efficient in an office when 
Bob and I made our first date,” Rae remem- 
bers. When work falls behind, his easy creed 
as a parent reassures her: “It isn’t a matter of 
being organized—but of keeping disorganiza- 
tion to a minimum.” It helps, too, to have a 
husband agree that efficiency can’t always be 
managed in a three-level house with five-child 
demands. ‘“‘Our next home” is often a prelude 
to a hopeful Darner conversation. In eight 
years of marriage there have been five homes, 
and there may be twice as many more. ““Since 
Bob takes care of us all, the decision on where 
we work and live is completely his,” Rae feels. 
To help her husband in his rising-young- 
executive post in a big corporation, she is will- 
ing to move at short notice and housekeep 
wherever she finds herself. 


Lire was more settled back on the 160-acre 
Kansas farm where Rae Graham spent her 
childhood helping ‘at harvests, bottle-feeding 
baby lambs ‘‘and skipping out on housework 
when I could—mother was tolerant and knew 
I'd rather work outdoors.”’ At 17 (“It seemed 
time to earn my way on my own—farm dol- 
lars are hard to come by”) she took a secre- 
tarial course in Lincoln, Nebraska, and a job 
at the University of Omaha. Working with 
confidential student records, Rae thought it 
tactful not to date on campus, and her social 
life was centered around a young people’s 
group at the First Christian Church. 

When Omaha banker’s son Bob Darner, an 
Army Air Force lieutenant, came home on 
leave, they were introduced there. But not un- 
til a year later, in 1946, did the tall, reserved 
ex-lieutenant get back to Omaha to look up the 
blue-eyed girl with the joyful laugh. Just 
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turned 20, she was then secretary to thi 
of women at Omaha and at work w 
appeared at her office door with an invit 
“I have a week’s Christmas vacatio 
hoped I could see you again.” Rae, 
customed to making social plans in the 
saw the dean approaching her desk and 
simply, ““What evening would that be? 
promptly grinned: “All seven!’ She 
only nod agreeably as the dean came u 
her enterprising suitor waved good-b 
the situation well in hand. He was waiti 
her at five o’clock. ““My passion at th 
was roller skating,’ she remembers. ““W. 
skating around the rink all that week. . 
Four months after the whirling cou 
began, they were engaged. On Au 
1947, when he was 23 and she 21, the 
their vows at the bride’s home in Kansas 
for the life of her, can’t remember whi 
bridesmaids wore—‘‘Either pink or gr 
ascribes the happy haze to the fact t 
hadn’t thought about weddings much ai 
only important part of the ceremony 
was Bob.” As a wedding gift, she gave 
portable radio. For her, he had a 
matched luggage monogrammed RG 
see,” a friend observed, “if she chang 
mind and doesn’t go through with it she 
use the luggage.” But as her husband 
discover, Rae has unhesitatingly gone thi 
with marriage and luggage ever since. 


After a three-week trip in a car loan 
Bob’s uncle, a stay at relatives’ summer 
in California, a sight-seeing jaunt of the 
and getting acquainted—‘Her appetite 
revelation,’ her husband remembers, hi 
size-12 bride requiring all-day provisio 
bread and cheese in the open air—the D 
prepared for Bob’s final year of college a 
serious business of breaking ground f 
career. Rae soon began replacing an un 
wardrobe. ““When the New Look came i 
my clothes were too short. I can’t even 
you our album of pictures because they 
so silly and faraway now.”’ 

By fall of 1947, they were settled in 
Iowa, where first-baby Linda arrived th 
lowing year, three days before her fai 
B.S. degree in industrial engineering. Ra 
worked as a secretary at the college until 
way in her pregnancy. Part of the y 
married crowd on campus, they shar 
house with another couple. She hous 
earnestly in her half of the duplex, cook 
ventively on a GI allotment of $90 a m 
(macaroni and cheese, macaroni and ¢ 
and tuna, and the same with a surprise sa’ 
and pressed everything—allowing fort 
minutes to do each of her husband’s s 
ironing dishcloths and washcloths, “a 
even used to press careful creases int 
pajama trousers!”’ she remembers. By 
°48, well-groomed Bob had been hire 
International Harvester. Excitedly, the 
ners moved to Omaha for his six-month t 
ing period, found a house, moved in. 
packed up again when in 1949 Bob was} 
moted to Fremont, Nebraska, where 
was born soon after. 

In 1950 came another promotion for ag 
ant-zone-manager Bob, a transfer bacl 
Omaha, another house. “Buying is the 
answer,” he had decided. Apartments | 
too small, too scarce, and landlords too ré 
tant to rent to families with children. In 
single-story frame house they finally fo) 
Rae resewed curtains to fit her new winde 
juggled rugs to fit rooms, and helped Bot 
paint walls—*We may move again, but 
want the children to remember pleasant he 
and feel established.”” Robb had joined 
family, and for the first time Rae felt the pl 
cal burden of housework getting beyond 
Two children had been easy. Three we} 
turning point. “‘Everything seemed to | 
more effort and the days were longer and n 
broken up. I had to let some of my perfect, 
ism go.” She began shopping for non-| 
clothes and curtains, took to short cuts wl 
she could find them (“But I still would raj 
bake a real pie than use an easy dessert ] 
just to be individual’’). By the following y, 
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when Davy had followed Robb, the household 
was functioning smoothly again and she had 
hit her stride in managing a large family, “‘do- 
ing first things first.’ First things like feeding 
and changing the two baby boys while caring 
for the two preschool girls had Rae on a 24- 
hour job for a while, but ““Bob always helped 
out so I didn’t feel too swamped.”’ Until one 
Friday night Bob came home with news: ‘‘I’m 
transferred to North Dakota—to report on 
Monday.” 

“That’s the time we try to forget,” the 
Darners will tell you of the low point in their 
marriage—a six-month separation. 

While Bob moved on to Fargo, Rae and the 
children stayed behind to sell the house. 
‘“*People,”’ Bob had found, ‘“‘are less likely to 
buy a deserted home than a working one.”’ He 
found a room, looked for housing for them 
all, met double shelter bills. Rae’s days were 
spent with the four children looking hopefully 
out windows for real-estate cars that never 
came. “Bob’s folks, living there in Omaha, 
made me feel less alone,” but the strain told. 

“TI broke down and cried only once,’ Rae 
remembers. Bob was due to visit, house 
sparkling, children waiting, casserole in the 
oven, and his plans 
were canceled. As 
she’ burst into tears, 
“T looked around to 
find all those alarmed 
blue eyes staring up 
at me.” The same 
piercing sense of re- 
sponsibility struck 
Rae on the day she 
had driven out alone 
with the children, 
changed a flat tire 
and, cruising wearily 
home, turned from 
the wheel to hand 
sobbing Cathy a 
handkerchief— side- 
swiping a_sheriff’s 
car with a grinding 
but nonfatal crunch. 
“All those lives de- 
pending on you—so 
that you can't get 
tired or impatient— 
sometimes the re- 
sponsibility makes 
you shake.” 

By the end of six 
months, Bob had 
triumphantly found 
the two-story Fargo 
house. “‘It’s big,”’ he 
told his wife over the phone, “‘has three bed- 
rooms, a basement we can use for storage” 
(a must for the mobile Darners whose caravan 
of possessions finds no place to hide away in 
a small development house) ‘‘and it will have 
good resale value,’ he added. The solidly built 
$12,000 home with its 150’ lot, on a tree- 
shaded street in a pleasant residential neigh- 
borhood, would be more stable in value 
than some of the newer developments, Bob 
felt. It could be turned over to a real-estate 
agent, whenever the next transfer came—and 
there would be no more separations. The 
family moved forward to join him. Two days 
later, the Omaha house was sold, and the 
worry of carrying bills on two houses was lifted. 


she manage? 


and 


In a holiday mood of reunion, it seemed 
only minor that the “two domestic arrange- 
ments we agreed long ago we could do with- 
out—stairs, and tub on legs” were both prom- 
inent fixtures of the new home. Linda, after all, 
now had a school to register at. Luckily, the 
transported gas range and refrigerator fitted 
the kitchen without a half inch to spare. Rugs 
that didn’t fit this house could be stored in the 
cellar, waiting to fit the next one. So Rae 
limbered up her stair-running skills and cheer- 
fully scrubbed in stomach position under the 
legged tub where water and toys invariably 
gravitated. Liabilities could be taken along 
with the assets of the house’s green lawn and 
back garden, wide play porch, roomy garage 
for tool storage, ample closets, and plenty of 
room in the basement for an extra bed to help 
out on hospitality when relatives came to visit. 

Getting unpacked and settled in was a prob- 
lem. At each transfer, Bob’s company takes 
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care of crating and moving the family posses- 
sions (“Bless them,” Rae sighs gratefully), and 
most efficiently too (“With never any break- 
age,” Bob points out, ‘“‘and everything you 
own there waiting at your new home’). 
Movers uncrated the furniture for the next 
stage of family deliberation—where-to-put 
dilemmas. Luckily the furniture had room to 
spread out. In the 25’ long (only 1014’ wide) 
living room, the slip-covered sofa went at one 
end, easy chairs from Bob’s family against the 
side walls, TV at another end of the room. 
Chests bought unfinished at the very begin- 
ning of their marriage all fitted, too, and one 
handsomely stained one went to the small din- 


‘ing room where a 9’ x 12’ rug also fitted neatly. 


The plastic-topped dining table and chairs 
could double there as a work center for Rae. 
The tiny kitchen was distinctly a problem, 
L-shaped, narrow and crowded. Wooden wall 
cabinets stretched high to its ceiling, and 
though the previous owner had _ devised 
built-in steps that pulled out of two base 
cabinets, they served only one side of the room. 
To reach top cupboards, Rae could manage 
only by standing on the range in her stocking 
feet, and still has found no solution. ‘‘There 
isn’t a spare inch to 
store a tall ladder, 
and of course the 
washer, dryer and 
freezer all had to go 
the basement.” 
Not knowing how 
soon they may be 
transferred again, 
Bob finds that ‘‘re- 
wiring or remodeling 
every house we lived 
in would be pretty 
impossible,” so the 
Darners stay with 
low-voltage or gas 
appliances. The 115- 
volt dryer, slow with 
years and not vented 
in its new home, still 
gasps on loyally next 
to the small washer. 
One part of the cel- 
lar is improvised as 
play space but un- 
usable in cold or 
damp weather. 
“That old dream of 
a main-floor utility 
room will have to 
bepostponedagain,” 
the Darners decided 
with resignation. 

Fargo’s chill fall and winter had descended 
before the house could be given its final 
touches. While the four small Darners spent 
two weeks with their grandparents at the Kan- 
sas farm, Bob embarked on a working vaca- 
tion. With a friend from the company who 
helped on a part-hired, part-pal basis, he soon 
had the outside of the house repainted, and 
most of the inside. The originally dark green 
kitchen took on sunny yellow walls, the living 
room in pale blue became an incidental match 
for family pet Teddy, the parakeet. Freshly 
painted, the upstairs children’s rooms seemed 
less dark, but the master bedroom and bath- 
room had to be left for later—vacation time 
had run out. Rae, who had spread canvas, 
house-cleaned after the men room by room, 
and helped with such jobs as scraping excess 
paint off the window glass, was glad to have 
the four children back home. ““By then we were 
really settled in Fargo—or as settled as we can 
get,’ and another baby was on the way. 

“In the first month or so of pregnancy I feel 
so lazy I could sleep twenty-four hours a day,” 
Rae will tell you—but she doesn’t. On a few 
rare mornings when she decided to stay in 
bed “‘to see what happened” chaos quickly 
met the challenge, ‘“‘and the sound of cereal 
spilling gets me up faster than any alarm.” 
Even Linda, who can now help out her 
mother and father by setting table and doing 
chores, er watching the younger children, has 
mishaps in the awkward kitchen. It seemed 
simpler to Rae to be on hand. ‘“‘Anyway, I feel 
absolutely marvelous when I’m expecting a 
baby—after that first laziness.” She gains 
twenty pounds at most, visits a doctor twice a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 193 
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9 reasons for the better-than-homemacde flav 
KRAFT gives you in French Dressings... 





Paprika from Spain—sweet, not hot—and the 
only kind of paprika Kraft uses in dressings. 





Mustard from England—in a blend that’s pun- 
gent without “‘bite’’, developed for Kraft French. 





Pepper from the Malabar Coast and Saigon— 
for its special aroma and pungency. 


Miracle French. Its 
robust seasonings 
include onion and 
garlic. Blended a 
special way that 
gives a wonder- 
ful sparkle to the 
color. 


Kraft French. Even 
kids like this most 
popular of all 
French Dressings. 
Creamy-smooth, 
doesn’t separate. 


Casino. A little bit 
sweet, a bit garlic-y 

Casino is a fast 
growing favorite. 
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Cumin from Egypt—an unusual spice that Kraft 
uses for its “warm, aromatic taste’. 





Garlic, only the mild heart-meat of the buds, in 
varieties chosen for their sweet, delicate aroma. 





Coriander from Morocco—one of the seasonings 
that make the subtle flavor of Casino. 
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Cassia from Saigon—like cinnamon but with 
slightly more tang, and a bright spiciness. 


Turmeric from Alleppey—the variety used ir 
the finest East Indian curries. 





Red, ripe tomatoes—only 2 kinds can mee 
Kraft’s specifications for Miracle French. 
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GB xran shops the world for choicest seasoninc 
...- blends them with such artistry that the best-like 
of all French Dressings are these 3 by Kraft 


It takes many unusual seasonings to get the mellow, subtle flavors 
our French Dressings . . . gently aromatic cassia, for instance, ai 
cumin, and coriander. 


For Kraft Dressings, even such things as pepper and paprika ha 
to be of special varieties. The paprika, sweet not hot, must be t 
kind that comes from Spain. We specify pepper from Saigon and t 
Malabar Coast for its rare fragrance and pungency. 


Kraft shops the world to give you Dressings with an extra measu 
of flavor . . . to get the very choicest seasonings, and to get them /res 
Kraft’s own spice tasters, constantly checking, make sure that eve 
spoonful of spice has the brilliant flavor only real freshness can giv 


Try our 3 French Dressings— Miracle French, Kraft French, Casin 
See if you don’t taste why they’re the favorites. 
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1 for prenatal care (“He allows you a 
» la visit”) and conquers only one rebel- 
earning—for malted milks. “You never 
hem at any other time—the only appeal 
«be that they’re forbidden,” Bob tells 
help bolster up her will power. Sailing 
zh her last day of pregnancy, Rae did a 
ay’s housework, went to sleep at 11 P.M., 
igged at Bob’s pajama sleeve a few hours 


/jaturally—and had our new son at four- 
y-nine A.M.” Bob’sfirst alarmed phone call 
norning was to a next-door neighbor 
ame to baby-sit while he took his wife to 
yspital. His second triumphant two were 
Clyde Darners of Nebraska and the Ray 
ums of Kansas, who came to rejoice and 
yut. Bob’s parents or Rae’s have always 
with housework after the birth of a 
“But now that we live farther away 
a strange town, both sets of relatives 
ed to come—zot simultaneously, 
t ,” Bob sums up gratefully, guest space 
ited as it is. 
3t Rae’s mother stayed, then her father— 
caught up on news and visiting too” — 
followed a week later by Edna and 
Darner, who “‘are hobbyists and helped 
upholster a chair.” Bob shows you 
rofessional-looking result. For Rae, it 
welcome chance to work with compan- 
p—altering hemlines, sewing a new 
on the portable machine as she once 
cinched a belt around a 25” waist. 
was time, too, to catch up on the be- 
job of rekeying old furniture to the 
painted rooms. Marred chairs were re- 
d by Bob, stained mahogany by his wife, 
re results delighted Rae. 

> house gleamed. And after her steady 
sieges of moving and unpacking, paint- 
id having a baby and hostessing, the even 
‘of days was broken next only by an out- 
of chicken pox. All five children and 
ad it at once. ‘““We itched in unison but 
dy got very ill.” Somehow it wasn’t so 
ng as the previous year’s bout of mea- 
when each child caught it from the next 
went on for a month—we thought that 
1 never end.” No quarantine sign had to 
osted, but six chicken-poxed Darners 
1 at home, while only Bob was free to go 
ome, and Rae’s days were taken up keep- 
ne children amused (successfully) and 
ading them to stay in bed (unsuccess- 
““My ideal home’’—she added another 
0 a castle in the air—‘‘will have at least 
ig bedroom downstairs for sick care.” 
months sped one into another, there 
‘t too much time to get out and get 
inted. “Making friends in a new town 
e a slow process,”’ she had found long be- 
“but Bob invites friends from the com- 
for bridge in the evening, and of course 
are P.T.A. meetings when I can get to 
, and friends at church her’.” Once a 
she may go shopping in Fargo for house- 
-supplies (“But Bob picks up all our 
‘ries at a supermarket on Saturday morn- 
. Ina mood for walking, she could stroll 
innesota a few blocks away (only the Red 
* separates the two states) but jaunts can 
ade only if Bob is home. Encouraging him 
k about his day at the office after her own 
ors, Rae promises her husband, “You 
have to tell me anything interesting— 
yoy it anyway!” 
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er afternoon, | to 4 is a quiet time, Linda 
ck at school, the four youngest are tucked 
for naps. Depending on the day, she can 
and pick up downstairs, defrost the re- 
ator or scrub the kitchen floor, straighten 
irawers and shelves, wax furniture or 
‘poo a spotted chair. But not today. 
ht now I’m still catching up on yester- 
1:30 she is back in the basement to bring 
.¢ mending to be done as time allows and 
ed basketful of laundry to be sorted and 
d on the dining-room table. Ironing can’t 
voided on Linda’s school dresses—fresh 
lies have run out—so she starches and 
them on the breezy back-yard line 
etimes I just sprinkle them with a vege- 
brush’’) and while they dry she goes down 
e cellar to carry up an ironing board be- 


| 


cause the basement is too far out of earshot. 
Rae remembers past crises when she was tem- 
porarily off the scene. The day the baby flung 
a bottle out of his crib and broken glass littered 
the bedroom floor. The day Davy ran outside 
after his nap with no clothes on. The time the 
girls poured bubble bath into a pan to cook. 
The heart-stopping afternoon the table-model 
TV set crashed off its stand while the children 
played next to it—luckily no one was hurt. 
“When it’s too quiet I like to hear it,” so she 
works on the main floor putting iron-on 
patches to overalls and socks “‘just until I get 
to the real darning.” 

““Now the cake.” The family is going to 
celebrate Jeff’s birthday tonight, and it is al- 
ready 3 o’clock. She mixes an instant angel 
food, and while it bakes makes her list of 
phone calls to rummage-sale-committee mem- 
bers. Except for occasional evenings when 
friends come in for bridge, social life is cen- 


HOW THE DARNERS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


Bob currently earns slightly over 
$500 a month gross income; his 
take-home salary is $450 a month. 
We and Rae have a joint checking 
account and—lucky wife—he takes 
care of balancing her checkbook. 
Bob pays all major bills: housing, 
utilities, insurance, medical and 
dental. Rae writes checks for spe- 
cial household or clothing pur- 
chases as needed, works with no set 
sum. Any leftover funds pay for 
“unpredictables” or gointo savings. 


Food . $110 


@Qlothing ~ 72. aoe 
finden: including x mor srtgage 

payment and property tax 
Hueleenee sre Soiree pl 


80 
Light and elecimie power 20 
Water 
Telephone 
Insurance ; : 
Medical and dental average 
Recreation 
Church . 
Car expenses ger 
Dry cleaning, shoe repair . 
Sitter and cleaning woman 

fees (at least) 
Club dues : 
Magazines, newenapers 3 
Cigarettes . 


* Total 





tered around women’s club and church work, 
where in a congregation of sixty members “‘all 
of us are needed—Bob is a member of the 
board and I teach Sunday school when all of 
us go to services together once a week. That 
is—we try to.”” When Bob is out of town (‘and 
our sitter isn’t available on Sunday mornings’’) 
Rae dresses all five children, gets them in the 
car, and, as she marches triumphantly into 
services with forces intact, admits to “feeling 
just slightly ready to jump up and down if any- 
body mentions a word about people who ar- 
rive late’’—she grins—‘‘nobody ever mentions 
it.’ Ordinarily the Darners go in good order 
and after services Bob attends an adult Bible 
class, small Jeff and Davy are cared for by 
church women in the nursery section, Robb 
and Cathy go into a Sunday-school class for 
the under-five-year-olds, and Linda attends a 
class her mother teaches. Church ties are close 
for the Darners, so it’s no surprise to get an 
incoming call asking if Bob can put up church 
storm windows over the weekend. Rae hesi- 
tates: ““We have to take all the children for 
polio shots Saturday morning. Is afternoon 
all right?’’ It is. 

The afternoon races by. At 4 the children are 
up from naps and dressed. Rae is decorating 
the baby’s cake. By 5 she begins dinner, bring- 
ing up some of Bob’s summer catch of rock 
bass from the freezer, peeling potatoes, quar- 


tering tomatoes, stringing beans. And about 
this time she begins to think of timesavers, a 
mirage of wondrous methods that would keep 
the children safe, speed the work, allow for 
candlelight dinners in the dining room and... 
“So far | haven’t found them.” 

One timesaver that does work is the charge 
account. “I order the children’s clothes by 
phone, have them delivered, and when I want 
to send a wedding or anniversary gift the store 
wraps it and mails it out.” 

But other inspirations boomerang. She puts 
everybody’s outdoor clothes on a low shelf for 
self-service and baby Jeff flings them all down- 
stairs with a chortle. She stores scissors, paint 
and adhesive tape high out of reach of the 
boys (“Saving myself problems, I think’’), but 
the girls perch precariously on chairs to reach 
them or call to her for help. She keeps baby 
supplies on two floors, a vacuum cleaner on 
both main floor and second, “‘but to be really 
efficient you’d buy everything in triplicate.” 
Even Bob agrees fhat isn’t practical. 


Besides, work is seasonal and unplannable 
and heavier when Bob is away. “I’m a sales- 
promotion supervisor now,” he explains, “‘and 
that gets defined as a little of everything.” He 
may be off on a trip at any time for a day or a 
week, once or twice a month, checking district 
sales, supervising a tractor demonstration or 
visiting dealers in the Fargo area. 

“I long ago got used to the fact that Bob is 
serious and ambitious about his work,” his 
wife says, “so when campaigns take him away 
we all just adjust to it.’’ Adjusting, for Rae, 
has included ‘“‘our first winter in Fargo when it 
went to twenty-nine degrees below.” She added 
snow shoveling to her skills, clearing out the 
driveway after blizzards in order to take all 
the children shopping in the ’50. model left 
for her use while Bob drives a company 
vehicle. As she zipped everybody into snow 
suits, buckled them into overshoes and led 
them all in hand-holding chain fashion while 
wheeling a supermarket cart, Rae resolved it 
would be the last winter she would try that. 
Now, in a pinch, she calls on the aid of a 
neighborly grandmother who lives a few 
blocks away and baby-sits for 40 cents an 
hour. To the Darners she has become a trusted 
family friend and is on call when Rae wants to 
shop, to take a few of the children to barber 
or shoe store, or take the four oldest, on an 
occasional afternoon, to a Disney movie in 
town. “‘Sometimes I call on her twice a week, 
sometimes not for three weeks at a stretch. 
But I can depend on her—and she charges 
only forty cents an hour.” 

Another helper to the work-filled house- 
hold is the cleaning woman who charges 
85 cents an hour and comes one afternoon 
every second week. “I can’t leave the house 
while she’s here—the children would interrupt 
her and that would make her an expensive 
sitter,’ so to expedite the cleaning Rae works 
side by side with her. If Bob is home in the 
evening, “I may very rarely go out alone with 
a girl friend to a movie or card game or 
shower.” 

The clock edges 6 P.M. and the good smell of 
dinner fills the air. Linda is upstairs doing 
homework, but in the built-in kitchen nook the 
four youngest have given up crayon coloring 
and are telling jokes. Small Cathy has opened 
with a question: ““How can you ride in three 
rowboats?’’ Robb comes up with the answer: 
“When you’re a giant!’’ He and Davy fall on 
the floor in. uproarious mirth while baby 
Jeff, shaking with laughter, pounds a bowl 
on his high chair in applause. 

Rae surveys her little brood dubiously for a 
minute—‘‘I used to wonder about their sanity, 
now I wish I had their sense of humor’’—and 
begins to giggle herself. ““Children that age tell 
the most pointless stories—I get reassured 
when I get out and talk to other mothers and 
discover mine aren’t the only ones!” 

Occasionally she feels she ought to spend 
more time talking or reading to them. ‘‘Linda 
had the most attention and grownup conver- 
sation—that was before we began spreading 
ourselves thinner and letting them count on 
each other for companionship.” But there 
have been no serious behavior problems and 
all have moved ahead at their own pace. Robb 
and Davy are less talkative than the two girls, 
so Rae makes a point of taking time out to 





BOSTON 
ROCKER 


72-6DC 


Early American 
Chairs... 


All of a century-old charm is yours in 
these lovely reproductions. Just look at 
that Boston Rocker! Note its high back, 
gracefully turned spindles, low slung seat. 
Your great-great-grandmother probably 
rocked her babies in one of the originals. 
It’s really the perfect colonial fireside chair. 


CHILD’S 
BOSTON ROCKER 


X55-6DC 





For your little boy or 
girl, a miniature replica of the Boston 
Rocker to match your own... also an 
ideal gift for that favorite nephew or 
niece who seems to have everything. 


DUXBURY 
SIDE CHAIR 


1993-1 





Trace this sturdy brace- 
back Windsor variation back to those 
of the practical Pilgrims. If you’re buy- 
ing a set for your dining room be sure 
to include a master’s armchair. 


HITCHCOCK 
CHAIR 


2057-1DC 





Lambert Hitchcock de- 
signed this ornamental chair .. 


. faith- 
fully copied here in every detail. Even 
the seat, broadleaved flagg — a rush of 
enduring qualities —is hand twisted and 
woven exactly as it was in colonial times. 


These reproductions and others 
at better furniture and department stores 


Nichols 
& 





Stone 


The Home of W indsor Coeis 


How To Choose zi 
The Right Colonial Chair. Pages of q 
helpful ideas, interesting illustrations, | nes 





and complete historical information 


NICHOLS & STONE CO. 
Box 44, Gardner, Mass. 
Please send me your 32-page booklet ‘‘How To Choose 
The Right Colonial Chair,’’ Enclosed is 25¢ in coin 
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Street 


City 


Zone——— State 
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‘How | use Murine for tired eyes” 


Do you believe, like Murine user Eddie Foy, 
Jr., that the easy way is the best way? Well, 
Eddie shows you that there’s nothing easier 
than using Murine for tired eyes! Just two 
drops of this gentle formula—and quick as a 
wink, your eyes feel soothed, refreshed. Use 
Murine every day—to help you wake up in 
the morning, and any time your eyes feel tired. 


SYUUTEIIME for your eyes* 


CORNS 


Removed by Mosco,also Calluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


x*CORN* 





REMOVER 


MOSCO «cs 





... the drop-side portable 


crib that’s a play pen, too 


With Port-a-Crib, baby care is so much 
easier. Port-a-Crib is a comfortable, mod- 
ern size baby bed that converts quickly into 


a play pen. Sets up in autos . . . makes 
it fun to travel with baby. Rolls through 
doorways . . . without folding. Folds to 


6” width for easy storage. 
GRANDMOTHERS: Have a Port-a-Crib 


ready when little visitors call. 


As Low as $32.95 Including Mat- 
tress. Write for FREE FOLDER and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


PORT-A-CRIB, INC. 
Dept. L-4, Manchester, Missouri 

















Comedy star of the 
Broadway hit, ‘‘Pajama Game”’ 











The Murine Co., Inc., Chicago, U.S.A. 
*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONEY... 


In Your Spare Time 
Spare-time income can help you meet ex- 
penses. Write for details about our sub- 
scription-selling plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
391 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





GUARD Basy’s SKIN WITH 


T ‘ ® 
. d ANTISEPTIC 
ie. 


(Tes DIAPARENE BABY POWDER... . highly 
absorbent, cloud-soft, purified corn- 
starch base. No tale dust. Actually de- 
stroys diaper rash bacteria. Stops am- 


monia odor, too. 49¢ 





DIAPARENE BABY LOTION... soothes, 
lubricates and gently relieves the most 
resistant irritations. Keeps your baby’s 
skin clean, soft and beautiful. 59¢ 





A DIAPARENE DIAPER SERVICE IS 
BETTER THAN HOME WASHING 


PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS 


answer questions, applaud a scrawled drawing 
or hear a problem even at her busiest, on the 
theory that “‘children are much more important 
than keeping up with any timetable.” 

As Bob’s car brakes into the driveway, a 
small reception committee greets him at the 
door. He swoops up the youngest, stops to 
plant a kiss on the top of Rae’s head while she 
sets the table, is back to the kitchen to check 
on washed hands and settle the family at the 
table. She lights the candle on the cake and 
everybody ohs and ahs except Linda, who in- 
sists the birthday is being held on the wrong 
day—‘‘This isn’t the nineteenth, mother, it’s 
the eighteenth.’’ Rae looks startled. Bob sug- 
gests to his daughter, ““Why don’t you go look 
it up on the calendar?’’ and in a second she is 
back sheepishly singing ““Happy birthday to 
you....’’ He predicts to his wife: ““Our hardest 
times are ahead—when they. can all read and 
write and catch us in mistakes!” Everybody 
helps Jeff open his present—a toy yellow car 
his mother wrapped up that morning—and 
with dinner over at 6:45 Bob takes home 
movies. Projector, film and camera, all gifts 
from relatives, are a hobby and a family cere- 
mony on each birthday and at Christmas. 
“We found the expense mounted fast unless 
we held ourselves to a few occasions.” 

Not strict budgeters, the Darners watch 
expenses with an eye to the future. Rae holds 
food expense to $100 or $120 a month. Bob 
pays all major bills, at the end of the month 
balances his wife’s checkbook with its cloth- 
ing, household and miscellaneous outlay. 
There are still no funds for such faraway needs 
as the children’s college educations, but Bob 
counts on a now-$6000 salary to grow. And a 
family plan, too, is that future investments will 
help build up a reserve. Rae adds, “‘The chil- 
dren will help work part of their way too.” 

While Bob takes the crew of babies to the 
living room, she has the kitchen spick-and- 


THEY DOIT... 


CONTINUED 


hard work. In college she had completed 
both undergraduate work and law school in 
four years, and was admitted to the Maryland 
bar at the age of twenty-two. 

When the young attorney announced her 
candidacy, her picture in the newspapers 
caught the eye and imagination of two factions 
of the Democratic Party, both of which asked 
her to run on their ticket. The photo also at- 
tracted the notice of art-school director Charles 
Edward Miller. Skeptical of any woman’s fit- 
ness for public office, he commented to a 
visitor at his studio, “‘I’d just like to meet that 
young lady who thinks she 
can tackle a man’s job.” 

“Perhaps I can arrange 
it,” the man said. “I happen 
to be engaged to her sister.” 

Not long after, two im- 
portant changes took place 
in the life of Dorothy Jack- 
son. One: she was elected to 
the legislature in Novem- 
ber, 1950. Two: she was 
married to Ed Miller, the 
art-school director, in November, 1951. 

The Miller-Jackson merger is a good ex- 
ample of two careers working successfully side 
by side. ‘‘We share each other’s interests, but 
without competing professionally,’ Mrs. 
Miller explains. Socially, both are interested in 
the same 3300 people—the residents of the 
eighth precinct of the Second Congressional 
District. Last year Ed and Dorothy became 
Democratic precinct leaders and now spend 
most of their leisure hours paying calls on 
voters. The Millers’ two-year-old Carole, with 
her engaging smile and sparkling eyes, is also a 
vote getter. She often accompanies her parents 
to party gatherings. 

Now serving her second legislative term, 
Dorothy has found that it’s a job requiring 
persistence—and plenty of it. As a result of her 
research for a talk before a local women’s club 
on the uniform divorce act (designed to 
standardize the divorce laws of the various 
states—but to date adopted by none), she in- 
troduced a resolution into the legislature call- 
ing for a study of the act, with a view to 


Every politician 
country who has presumed 
upon the meanness of the 


people has come to grief. 
JOHN BURROUGHS 
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span in haif an hour. Her more than 50 di 
a day convince her a dishwasher would 
good investment—sometime—but ano’ 
timesaver may not fit the next house, ‘ 
might just make our life more complicat 

By 8, the children are in bed and Rae 
her first free time with her husband. 
tackle the papering tonight,’’ he offers. 
paint-chipped bathroom waiting to be re 
is’ still an eyesore, and the budget al 
teeters between fixing up a home and re 
bering how temporary it is. But last week 
found a cheerful prepasted wallpape 
yellow-and-brown provincial pattern at $ 
a roll, and quelled her thriftiness by reaso 
that a standard paper at 74 cents a roll w 
mean mixing paste, cutting edges, settin 
a trestle—‘‘and asking for calamities wit 
that equipment.”’ As it is, the work can be 
in parts when time is free. Piecemeal wor 
often troubling to Rae, but the chance tos 
papering is too good to pass by. “‘It will t 
two of us—I’ll help,’ she volunteers. Bo 
sprawled in the easy chair, his wife leans 
the back of it as heads together they study 
pages of instructions headed ‘“‘Just wet 
hang.” 

It is 10 p.m. A single unshaded bulb 
swings brightly on the second floor of 
Darner house as darkness presses in aga’ 
the windows. Bob, in work jeans, rolls ba 
falling sleeve and carefully smooths ano 
panel of wallpaper onto the bathroom 
Rae, kneeling, soaks the next-to-be-don 
the tub. They work quietly or talk in 
voices while the children sleep, and she le 
back on her heels to survey the room w 
they call it a night at 10:30. “It’s half don 
The words of triumph have a familiar rin 

And a reminder tugs at the back of her 
science and gets a familiar answer—that 
ket of overdue mending still waits—but it 
wait till tomorrow. 
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adopting it in Maryland. A committee was 
pointed, but reached no decision. Next te 
however, she plans to call together the f 
women in the House of Delegates to press 
action. Her own feeling is that the forty-ei 
hour waiting period for marriage licen 
should be extended to two weeks or a mo 
to help eliminate one cause of divorce—hi 
marriage. 

As the only woman on a twelve-man co 
mittee investigating mental hospitals, she 
cently visited all the state’s mental insti 
tions—“‘a highly moving experience I'll ne 
forget.” The committ 
report resulted in one i 
mediate change: the 
moval of retarded colo 
children from an instituti 
for the criminally insane. 

Ed Miller still mainta 
women can’t do as well 
men, whether as ub 


in this 





bile drivers or as pu 
officeholders. But there é 
exceptions tod every Tu 
he admits, and one of them is his wife. 


BLANCHE COWPERTHWAITE 
(Republican) 
DENVER, COLORADO 


“T’ve enjoyed almost every phase of my ji 
in the state legislature. I knew it would be vé 
interesting, but I had no idea it would aiso 
fun. Most exciting was hearing the return, 
come in. I had decided I couldn’t possibly wil 

“Although as president of the Americ: 
Association of University Women in Denve) 
had done a lot of talking about the duty | 
women to run for political office, I really hy 
no intention of running in 1954. The preside 
of the Women’s Republican Club calied r 
the night of the county meeting and asked 
put my name up as a candidate for the sta 
House of Representatives. I said yes—al 
qualified it by asking if my name could | 
easily withdrawn. I really needed a little tin 
to think. And I wanted to talk it over wil 
my husband and my doctor (I was expectil 
our fourth child). To make a long story sho} 


ji. run and, with the help of neighbors, 
iv1’s clubs and many civic organizations, 
s scted, even though the trend was Demo- 
t) Daughter Jill was born a month later. 
5h Lam not quite ready to announce my 
«acy for next term, I can say that ’m 
»d—it’s contagious, I guess. 

> always been interested in politics. I 
>| campaign (door-to-door stuff) while 
college, but until running for office I 
| orked only at the precinct level. After I 
jected, I found I had a great deal to 
» not just subject matter, but the me- 
rs of getting a bill through both houses— 
jtting to know the other legislators well 
/1 to enlist their support and assistance. 






































Hos that’s why I'd like to have another go 
}job—but perhaps it’s also partly an ex- 
» do something I’d like to do anyway. 
'm still active in the real-estate business. 
b while my very cunning and very beau- 
/aughter naps or gets pushed around the 
Jin her carriage. (I’m prejudiced—the 
thers are boys, grown men now, Jim in 
chool, Kit in college and Steve, the old- 
E the Army.) On certain days I have 
j/ne in to take over most of the day. When 
yzislature is in session, I have full-time 
»Mluch of the baby’s care I want myself. I 
sssome things have to be left out—almost 
5time social activity, for example—but I 
3eem to miss it.” 


fainute interview with 
\DA=SANKARY (Democrat) 
j-nia assemblywoman from SAN DIEGO. 


have you felt to be the greatest stumbling 
sin your political experience ? 

1g pregnant while campaigning for the 
jrnia Assembly! My son, Timothy, was 
fon Election Day just after the returns 
1. I was the first Democrat to be elected 
Bay district in nearly twenty years. These 
/aneous events made me about the hap- 
|voman in the United States. During the 
ign I also had continued (in partnership 
iny husband) my law practice, going to 
jevery day. Just a month before the baby 
orn, I had to have surgery on both my 
| for a rare malady that was cutting off 
ition to my fingers and pressing on the 
—atrophy of the transverse ligaments. I 
extreme pain for months before the op- 
in, and under constant sedation. After 
eration I was in a cast from the tips of 
‘agers to the elbow—both hands—so I 
at feed myself, brush my teeth or bathe 
f for six weeks. Yet I continued to cam- 
This particular summer also was un- 
in another respect: I spent much time in 
ven’s county jail! I had won a robbery 
nd the man I defended apparently was 
well known among the other inmates. I 
_ constant stream of calls from other 
i|-be clients in jail. : 


Ve ‘ : i 
| is the most interesting experience you 
vad in the field of politics ? 


ng the first woman lawyer in the Cali-. 


i legislature, the only woman from 
ern California, and being young enough, 
rt, to enjoy it. 


TRUDE MALLARY (Republican) 
'3E, VERMONT. 


. big-city election campaign, the success- 
indidate for office is usually the one who 
his name and face constantly before the 

>. In Fairlee, Vermont (population 579), 
iccessful candidate for the state legis- 
»in 1952 simply wrote a letter to voters to 
sem she was running. That done, she re- 
to managing her Holstein herd until 
on Day rolled around and she. was 
d. 
ttrude Mallary, a pleasant gray-haired 
lmother with blue eyes and fair skin, has 
ple explanation for her victory: ““Why, 
body knows me.” 
ither Gertrude nor her husband, R. 
itt Mallary, is a farmer by birth. In 
‘gfield, Massachusetts, where Mr. Mal- 
still practices law, Mrs. Mallary was 
lent of the Junior League and president 
+ Council of Social Agencies. At the start 
‘orld War II, wanting to make a direct 


ut that no one can accomplish anything.” 


contribution to the war effort, she resigned 
some dozen volunteer jobs and moved to the 
farm where she and her husband had vaca- 
tioned since 1936. There she took over the job 
of supplying Dartmouth College, then a Navy 
unit, with milk. 

Today, strolling through her dairy barn 
with a visitor, Mrs. Mallary can recite from 
memory the four-generation pedigree of more 
than 100 of her animals. She has been elected 
five times a delegate from Vermont to the na- 
tional Holstein-Friesian convention and has 
served as president of the Vermont Holstein 
club. Her husband says, “If I am fortunate 
enough to be recognized where Holstein 
breeders gather, it is as Mrs. Mallary’s 
husband.” 

Both have been interested in politics for 
many years. In Springfield, R. DeWitt served 
in the appointive post of assistant city solicitor 
and later for three years as chairman of the 
Board of Public Welfare. Gertrude, long an 
interested follower of state and national poli- 
tics, had occasionally “reflected idly” that it 
might be interesting to be town representative 
in the state legislature. But she didn’t think 
seriously about running until several friends 
suggested she give it a try. A Republican, she 
was elected first in 1952 and again in 1954. As 
a member of the Appropriations Committee 
she recommended the extension of state aid for 
schools, a substantial increase in the budget of 
the state hospital for the mentally ill, the re- 
vision of the retirement systems and the in- 
tegration with them of Social Security. 

The Mallarys have two sons, Richard, a 
farmer, and R. DeWitt, Jr., an Episcopal 
clergyman with four children. This year Mrs. 
Mallary is planning to retire from the House 
in favor of a “‘fresh point of view,” as she puts 
it, and running for the Vermont Senate. 


Three-minute interview with 
ORENE FARESE (Democrat) 
State senator from ASHLAND, MISSISSIPPI. 


When did you become interested in politics ? 


My interest in politics was kindled by dis- 
cussions around the family dining table when 
I was a young girl. My father often discussed 
political races, the candidates and their plat- 
forms. I met my husband when he was a law 
student, and we were married during my 
junior year in college. As he had one more 
year in law school, I came to Ashland to 
teach. He was elected county attorney here his 
first year out of school and has been in politics 
ever since. Through my husband’s experiences 
in public office, I became actively interested, 
first in local problems, then at the state level 
when our children became of school age. Our 
school problems were a challenge to me asa 
parent and my real incentive to offer as repre- 
sentative four years ago. 





You mentioned your children 


At almost every opportunity! We have 
three—John Booth, Jacquelyn Kay and Steve 
Ellis, ages eleven, ten and six. They attend 
school in Ashland when we are at home. When 
the legislature is in session, the entire family 
moves to Jackson. Our children have attended 
three different schools in Jackson and I believe 
the experience of changing schools and mak- 
ing new friends has been good for them. Their 
grades haven’t suffered at all. We are blessed 
with healthy, normal youngsters who enjoy life 
to the fullest. John Booth is a Boy Scout, a 
member of the Little League baseball team 
and also plays on our peewee football team 
which my husband started in his school and 
also coaches. Kay takes piano and dancing 
lessons and is also a 4-H Club member. She 
and five little friends are cheerleaders for the 
peewee football team. I helped design and 
make their costumes. Steven is a first- 
grader—an ardent student. 


Does your husband hold political office ? 

John has served as county attorney, state 
senator for one term and in the House for one 
term. He and I were both in the House for the 
past four years. I believe we are the second 
husband-and-wife team in the United States to 
serve together. We were the first and only 
husband-and-wife team to be elected to the 
legislature in Mississippi. 
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PENNY: /’ve just made the most sensational 
discovery! A creamy pink perfume that reall) 
clings. 





SALLY: 
cling? 


Smells divine. But what makes it 


PENNY: /?’s really Chantilly perfume, but 

re highly concentrated in a creamy liquid sachet. 

A It’s the Chantilly that makes it smell so heav- 

© enly, and the sachet that makes it last. You 
"hai put it right on your skin, and nowhere else. 


SALLY: 





But don’t you have to use an aw- 


fee = ful lot to get it to last like that? 
i= St <j _ eae * PENNY: No this! Just a few drops cling 
a ME co Ss for hours. You really owe it to yourself to try 


it, It’s real perfume for only $2.00. 


HOW TO APPLY: 


Every morning, smooth a few drops over your skin with the applicator, at 
the wrist, the bend of your arm, behind the ear, under the neckline. 


Just a few drops will keep you lovely all day. 


Blended only for your skin. The warmth of your body releases this roman- 
tic fragrance to charm hour after hour. 


Never use Chantilly Liquid Skin Sachet on furs, clothes or hankies. 






only 
$2.00 plus tax 


LIQUID SKIN SACHET* 
with applicator i i 





from every point of view you're loveliest in a 


You'll be fitted easily to this newest of 
SMOOTHIE all-in-ones. It has the 
““Controleur Back"’ (now in satin 
elastic), that exclusive feature that 
makes alterations so infrequent. 

So, transform your figure to sleek 
perfection and look your loveliest! 


White satin elastic, light nylon elastic 
net, daintily embroidered nylon 
marquisette. 33-42, B and C cups: 
Style No. 1015, $16.50. 


Pel uO ee : 
The Strouse; Adler Company * New Haver 
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COMPLETELY CLEAN FOR BABY’S LIPS... 
SPOTLESS FOR GUESTS’ SHARP EYES! WITH 
DisHwasHeR @l/] IN YOUR TIME-SAVING 


BRLECTRIC: DilkSiai WAS tale ieee 






every gleaming 
glass is proof 
that you care! 


DisHWASHER @ll’s exclusive formu- 
lation® gives a hand-polished \ustre to 
crystal and silver — gently, but thor- 
oughly, removes stubbornest foods 
from fine china. You can set your table 
right out of the machine! No wonder 


every leading dishwasher maker wants 


you to use DisHWASHER all, 





* DISHWASHER al] leaves no unsightly film which 
may breed germs. Formulated with new DC-T (con- 
trolled chlorination), an exclusive development of 
Monsanto laboratories, DISHWASHER al] received 
highest detergency ratings ever scored in tests by 
manufacturers’ dishwashing clinics. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 195 
have you felt to be the greatest stumbling 
i in your political experience ? 
ssibly you have reference to whether I feel 
a woman is a hindrance? Surely, | do— 
so a challenge. Although the gentlemen 
hhivalrous and kind in most cases, I believe 
re still inclined to want the little woman 
f politics. Among exceptions—my hus- 
naturally. 


LEEN A. FOOTE (Republican) 

L, NEBRASKA 

ring her first term in the Nebraska legis- 
last year, Kathleen Foote studied every 
troduced (there were 559) and offered 
al of her own. But the one the tall, blond 
or will remember is “Legislative Bill 3” 
cing the birth of young John Francis 
in March. 

hleen, the first woman elected to the 
aska legislature ~ 

it became a one- 


she and her hus- 
Frank, called ona 
neighbor to try to 
ade him to run 


sixteen. 


aty had never between 


andidate had filed 
i of curls; 
y don’t you run, 
? the neighbor 


ell,” Kathleen 


sibility of a big 
house—doing all 
own cleaning, gar- 
ag, and preparing 


met blue. 


her they mapped 
aA campaign. Kath- a 
ould count on no ate 
ncial help from 

epublican Party, 

the unicameral legislature is chosen on a 
partisan basis. Expenses would have to be 
within the family budget. 

ank recruited several friends to tack up 
election posters in seventeen little towns 
ural areas, while Kathleen made numer- 
appearances at civic meetings—often in 
summer heat. “I don’t think I know all 
nswers,”’ she told her audiences, “but I do 
rstand farm problems.” 

primary-election time, Kathleen easily 
ed the vote, but still had to face the gen- 
election. Busy with farm work and expect- 
er third child, she had time for only a few 
-to-door calls and meetings. Her op- 
ent doubled his efforts. Still, in November, 
een was elected—the first woman to sit 
e Nebraska legislature since it became 
ameral. 

December the entire Foote family moved 
athleen’s parents’ home in Lincoln. The 
€ pigs were kept by one neighbor, the 
s by another. Frank, who could be away 
1 the farm only three months, took a tem- 
iry job in a seed laboratory; the two girls 
ted nursery school. Kathleen went to work 
hree legislative committees: agriculture, 
ation and public works. 

€ sessions ended last June, but Kathleen 
e has been doing research with the legis- 





In a blue dress with little short 
puffed sleeves, 


So dignified for that soft mass 


About her throat the tiniest 


“For all eternity!’ Brown eyes 


Time canceled years upon his 





lative-council committee on school laws, and 
the status of mentally retarded and of neg- 
lected and dependent children. She hopes to 
be able to run for re-election. The forty-three 
members of the nation’s only unicameral legis- 
lature, she feels, have an unusual chance to 
exercise individual responsibility and to func- 
tion with freedom from party control. But, she 
emphasizes, whatever the future holds for her 
politically, homemaking is her first career. 


LUCILLE H. McCOLLOUGH (Democrat) 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
GENTLE LADY LAWMAKER MADE IT MIGHTY 
ROUGH ON TURNPIKE AUTHORITY—that’s the 
way the Lansing State Journal headlined it 
when Representative Lucille McCollough 
tried to get a bill through the Michigan legis- 
lature forcing the turnpike authority to clear a 
proposed route for a superhighway with all the 
municipalities it crossed. When a senate com- 
mittee killed her pet 
measure, Mrs. McCol- 


body nineteen —_— lough was disappointed 
ago, missed only but not defeated. 
Hays of the 5%- She loves the life of a 
session. While lawmaker. ‘Everyone 
= hospital she re- SOUVENIR is so friendly, helpful 
d by proxy on two and co-operative,’ she 
and both passed. By SARA KING CARLETON Says. She wants more 
political career women tobecome active 
in June, 1954, Sixteen for dinner, and she was in government. “They 


are as capable of voic- 
ing opinions on govern- 
ment affairs as men, 
and where could they 


e unicameral legis- Lace at her neck, a bunch of be heard better than as 
p, as the one-house scarlet leaves members of a local or 
is called. Kearney Against her shoulder; carefully state branch of govern- 


ment?’’ She moved to 


anyone to the Her combs a rose tucked into the statehouse from the 
ature; so far only brushed-up hair, Dearborn city council 


where she served four 
years. 

She got started. in 
politics in 1947 when 


1. Frank, too busy string of pearls— she and her husband, 
farm work, shook Thus she came radiant down Clarence, helped form a 
read emphatically. her father’s stair. homeowners’ group to 


look after the many 


“T guess I’ll have This was the card that crossed problems of their fast- 
batt.” the candlelight, growing community: in- 
e had only two Among the other birthday adequate police and fire 

daughters then, greetings, bright, protection, lack of play- 

y Jo and Karen, Black-lettered now as when it grounds, streets in bad 
he also had the re- Gratmcnetnen repair. As the home- 


Owners’ representative, 
she made so many ap- 
pearances before the 
city council, her hus- 


meals a day. Frank calendar, band began to feel it 
ised to  baby-sit But not these words, that gave would all be simpler 
never possible, and all time to her. if she were a member. 


“But I don’t want to 
get involved in_ poli- 
tics!” she protested. 

sinvolved?*?> he 
echoed. ‘“‘What is this 
you've been doing for the past two years?” 

The neighbors agreed with Mr. McCollough 
and promised their support. The P.T.A. and 
other groups went all out for her. Her family 
conducted her campaign. The boys placed 
bumper stickers on cars, left literature on 
doorsteps. In November she was elected, tak- 
ing office for the first time in January, 1950. 

In 1951, she campaigned for a second term 
and was easily re-elected as ‘the homeowners’ 
councilman.” 

Three years later, Dearborn Democrats, 
looking for a winning candidate for the state 
legislature, turned to Lucille McCollough. In 
November, with the backing of the party or- 
ganization, her family and a group of her hus- 
band’s co-workers, Lucille again demonstrated 
her vote-getting powers and won election to 
the state legislature. 

Sending mother to the state legislature is 
still a co-operative family venture. Her hus- 
band still shares her enthusiasm for women in 
government. Young Patrick, thirteen, is the 
only one of three McCollough children at 
home. With mother away all week, his sister, 
Mrs. Keith Edwards, who lives next door, 
steps in to cook and keep house for dad and 
Pat. Another son, Clarence, Jr., also lives in 
Dearborn. There are four McCollough grand- 
children. END 
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DR. JOHN B. GOLDSBOROUGH 







JUST A HOUSE . 
THAT PUTS ITS ARMS 
AROUND YOU | 


It rains here in Portland, Oregon, 
all the time, so we’ve got to have lots of red 


and pink, and nice gay accessories. 


HAROLD FOWLER 





The little fence at the top of the stairs 
leading into the living room was cut out of 
wood from a design in Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s book about interior decoration. 
Our brass spider web was copied by a 
metalworker from a picture of an abso- 
lutely perfect web made by a spider doped 
with lysergic acid. Louvered wallpaper 
camouflages the door into our bedroom, 


On either side of the fireplace are some of 
our numerous collections: lots of Meissen 
in the china closet at right, and pink satin 
glass, which I passionately adore; in the 
big cabinet at left, our art and picture 
books, TV set, hi-fi, records, and so on. 
The loud-speaker is made from an old- 
time picture frame, straw cloth stretched 
inside, trimmed by a wire seraph,; the 
clock is white and gold, 200 years old. 





y husband and I live where we live, and 
way we do, because it suits us. The 
modeling, decorating, and so on that we h 
done have been suggested by our own particu 
needs and sense of suitability. Being boo 
childless, green-thumbless, passionately in l\ 
with the city, owner of a citified cat, marrie¢ 
a scholar type who would rather read abou 
rhododendron than see one, I don’t happer 
lead a ranch-house life. So our house is an 
one, a duplex, which we bought in 1949. T] 
to live and work in the upstairs of a duplex 
what feels like an apartment, with SI 
stirring about and human noises. 
As I say, decorating is my hobby, and w 
this house some of the problems we had to sc 
were: to make the small grubby rooms look 





Our kitchen looks Victorian but is very utilitart 
I'm quite tall—five feet nine—so the sink, buil} 
cooking top, and work counters are all higher , 
usual. There’s an oven in the wall on the right w 

doesn’t show here, also two big storage clos| 
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vou see the cabinet open and ready for business. 
V and more record storage are hidden behind 
imboo curtain. I made white jackets for all our 
loks so as not to steal any of the thunder of the 
»colored books across the room. The ma- 
ty chest is really a table, opens to seat 12. 


RDYTH KENNELLY Author of Up Home 


| wide and handsome as possible; to make 
‘brid architecture look stylish, or at least 
'gtaily and quaint, without spending forty 
‘mn dollars; to keep it old-fashioned, yet 
ide as many modern conveniences as pos- 
| plus contemporary comfort and utility; 
‘ke into consideration our collections— 
sen china, books, records, reproductions, 
'zaphs and relics—so that they can be seen 
njoyed to the utmost. The inspiration for 
lor scheme, red, pink and white, was our 
‘ind rainy Portland climate and the need for 
ess. I read someplace that pink is nearly 
xistent in the “‘great’’ periods of art and in 
t” paintings, but I wasn’t trying for a 
tt period of art,” just a house that puts its 
-around you and loves you. 


wall (behind the couch) is covered with white- 
nined burlap, as in our local museum, so I can 
all the pictures I want and drive nails to my 
‘s content. New display about every two weeks. 
windows are curtained in sheer white cotton. 
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g tapering fingers—that I don’t see how 
Jone could have possibly doubted her good 
sod,” a Southern relative of ours, Aunt 
, used to protest frequently. 
} About her throat that evening Grace Wilson 
}s-e a many-stranded pearl necklace. From 
» belt a chain of diamonds held a small ivory 
*. Her white chifton ball dress, deeply 
olleté, and intricately embroidered with 
rls and appliquéd flowers of white satin, 
Sohasized the elegance of her slim, high- 
omed and small-waisted figure. : 
is was Miss Wilson, the pet of interna- 
tnal society, the particular favorite of the 
ace of Wales, later to become King Edward 
. Accustomed to spending her summers 
oad since her eleventh year, she was an 
epted member of the most discriminating 
er circles of London and Paris. Her French 
\s flawless, her German good; she could dis- 
zuish at a glance a Turner or a Millet or a 
t net, or place a piece of ancient Chinese 
elain. A devoted music lover, she knew by 
furt every aria from every great opera, hay- 
} heard them countless times in the famous 
cra houses at Bayreuth, London and 
me. The great Polish tenor, Jean de 


th singing lessons and his slavish devotion. 
ow, as she rose from the dressing table 
1 méved toward the great gaslit hall, the 
ti test trace of fragrance followed her—a 
fiich ot mimosa perfume on her slender 
ists, the scent of rose water on her fresh, 
powdered complex- 
. | imagine that as 
maid pressed into 
hands her col- 
tion of swains’ 
quets, they both 
iled, knowing that 
flowers would lie 
evening on some 
t chair—the object 
envious stares from 
e small circle of 
Is who, partnerless 
d_ disconsolate, 
ent much of the eve- 
ag on the side lines 
h the chaperons. 
oining one of her waiting admirers below 
the Great Hall, Miss Wilson moved slowly 
ough mahogany doors into the library. 
ere the walls were paneled in dark Cir- 
ian walnut and green Spanish leather em- 
ed with gold; the white marble fireplace, 
moved from the Chateau d’Arney-le-Duc, 
one cost the Vanderbilts $75,000, she knew. 


ignorance. 


Dy the entrance to the Grand Salon, or 
usic Room, the butler stood ready with a 
t in his hand to announce the guests. As 
ace and her partner, tall and brown-haired 
ck Astor, joined those waiting in line, waves 
music greeted them from two orchestras 
aying simultaneously. Before them lay a 
ene of pure enchantment as young couples 
pped and swooped about the great gold-and- 
hite ballroom while, on the side lines, 
umed and diamond-starred dowagers 
atched with hawk-eyed attention the flushed 
ces and heaving bosoms of the season’s 
ettiest and richest debutantes. 

In front of the white marble fireplace Mrs. 
anderbilt and her daughter Gertrude were 
ceiving. 

Alice of The Breakers, as some Newporters 
alled my grandmother, was at this time a 
etite woman in her forties, with plain features, 
ght lips and piercingly cold gray eyes. She 
as wearing a red satin gown, and ostrich 
umes in her high pompadour, her tightly 
haleboned figure girdled with ropes of pearls 
nd diamonds. Next to her stood a thin, seri- 
us-looking girl in white chiffon who was 
nown to her friends as Gertie. This immensely 
ch heiress could not be called pretty, nor 
en very feminine, for she had inherited the 
trong, rugged features which made most of 
ne Vanderbilt men so handsome. Known as a 
vholesome kind of girl, obedient, subdued, 
hy, who loved sports and the out-of-doors, 
sertrude had already turned down several 


zke—it was whispered—had given her * 


If you want to know how a stranger 
gets your measure, how he can fell 
who you are and what you are, you 
have only to mind your manners and 
watch your speech. As your speech is, 
so are you, for it is by the spoken 
word that we show the degree of our 
culture or betray the depth of our 
FRANK H. VIZETELLY 


(Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 


THE VANDERBILT FEUD 
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suitors for her hand, it was said, announcing 
that she would marry only for love. 

It was no secret in Newport that Gertie was 
much taken with a former Yale classmate of 
her brother’s, Harry Payne Whitney, whose 
prowess on the polo field had caused more 
than one feminine heart to flutter. 

Young Harry, who would someday inherit a 
large slice of his family’s Standard Oil fortune, 
seemed just the kind of clean-cut, sports-lov- 
ing young chap who would make an ideal hus- 
band for Gertrude. But her mother, it was 
said, had greater ambitions for her oldest 
daughter. 

There were some who insisted that Alice of 
The Breakers had no social ambitions, pre- 
ferring her privacy and many philanthropies 
to the giddy social whirl. Others said that she 
was bitterly envious of her sister-in-law Alva 
Vanderbilt’s social success, but that she her- 
self lacked all facility and finesse as a hostess. 


My, mother was always careful to silence 
potentially envious tongues with small acts of 
thoughtfulness and gentility. I can imagine 
that as Mrs. Vanderbilt bowed stiffly and ex- 
tended her hand, Grace Wilson floated toward 
her with a winning smile. I can almost hear her 
sweet and lilting voice saying, “What a beauti- 
ful house! Everything is quite breath-taking!” 

Grace Wilson, still smiling her warm smile, 
revealing her quite perfect white teeth, now 
took Gertrude’s hand, and by the gaiety of her 
remarks effected a transformation in that stiff, 
reserved and craggy 
face. Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
observing the two girls 
for a moment, the one 
so poised and beauti- 
ful, must have sighed 
as she turned her 
head away, searching 
among the dancers. 

Neily Vanderbilt, 
her son, recently grad- 
uated from college, 
was dancing by. He 
was anextremelyhand- 
some boy, just under 
six feet tall. His thick 
brown curly hair 
sprang back from a well-shaped brow; his 
chin, accentuating a full and sensuous mouth, 
jutted out with the implacable determination 
becoming to a future titan of finance. 

Only his dark blue eyes lacked the piercing 
fire of an Andrew Carnegie and revealed in- 
stead a shyness which was almost an incurable 
obsession. I can picture him blushing furi- 
ously as he caught sight of Miss Wilson and 
then in his confusion missing a step, his lean 
legs tangling with his partner’s sweeping skirt. 
I can picture Grace Wilson, observing nothing 
with her usual exquisite tact, sending him a 
gracious smile. 

Neily was known to Newporters as a sweet 
and sentimental boy who composed love 
ballads and played the banjo. He was a good 
student, attended church regularly and was 
generally conceded to be a most exemplary 
son. His health, however, was a subject of vex- 
ing concern to his parents, for he suffered 
from recurring attacks of rheumatism. 

I’m sure that the tender exchange of glances 
between Neily and Grace Wilson was not lost 
upon the host of the evening, Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Sr., Neily’s father. Just past fifty, 
the chairman of the board of the New York 
Central Railroad was a strikingly good-look- 
ing man with a powerful frame, a stubborn 
neck and square chin framed with black side- 
burns. Although his manner was generally 
mild and pleasant, a certain chilling look of 
command belied my grandfather’s quiet 
courtesy. One felt that here was a man who 
expected to be obeyed, and instantly. 

No scandal had ever touched the hem of 
grandfather’s somber black garments; every- 
where he was applauded as a model Christian 
gentleman, devoted to his church and family. 
It had been years—people said—since any 
flash of humor had illuminated the staid 
features of his devoted spouse, Alice, whom 
he had met while teaching Sunday school. 


Slips of Speech 





Although his father had possessed a per- 
sonal fortune of $200,000,000, my grand- 
father’s first job as a bank clerk paid him $50 
a month and it was said that he then lived on 
this salary. For thirty years he had labored 
twelve hours a day at his desk, engrossed in his 
ledgers. When he assumed the chairmanship of 
the family’s great railroad empire, it was said 
that no detail was too small or too trivial to 
escape him. 

His father and grandfather had left him a 


_ combined fortune of $72,500,000 and, as he 


had never owned any kind of yacht or racing 
stable nor could he possibly be lured into any 
sentimental or bogus investments, grand- 


You need 


aguele (iden 


father’s yearly income could be estimated con- 
servatively at $3,625,000 a year, tax free. 
Intensely religious, this Episcopalian vestry- 
man attended church every day. His conscien- 
tiousness was a constant source of wonder to 
his business associates in those palmy days of 
the robber barons. “Every matter which comes 
to him is first subjected to the crucible of its 
being right or wrong,” his closest confidant, 
Chauncey Depew, once said. ‘‘Satisfied that 
the course he is to pursue is the right one, no 
difficulties, no obstacles deter him.” 
My cousin, Consuelo Balsan, his niece, has 
confessed to being considerably intimidated 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 203 
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elius Vanderbilt II, whom she found 
y/stern and serious.” 
int, the Countess Széchényi, explains 
Jer’s character this way: “He was a 
the says simply. 



















































of the Vanderbilt legend, by now 
Paid with rumor, fiction, spite and folk- 
} it is almost impossible to uncover the 
pi shadings of the original picture, that 
nderbilt heir has fought violently with 
r. It was true in my case, and in my 
and it runs clear back to the founders 
Vanderbilt fortune, the Commodore 
sons. 
Id say, from my experience, that the 
ilt traits of stubbornness, pride, sense 
and explosive temper, coupled with a 
sceptibility toward the charms of the 
sex, have accentuated the terrible 
yetween father and son. 
other Bill hadn’t died in Yale, the 
fistory of the family would have been 
,’ my Aunt Gladys remarked sadly 
ot long ago. 
anderbilt, Neily’s brother, and the 
f Alice and Cornelius’ seven children, 
‘n trained since childhood to assume 
tion of head of the House of Vander- 
1 seemed perfectly endowed for it by 
‘He was intelligent, aggressive, a born 
ind immensely popular with young and 
d Neily were rooming together at Yale 
ddeénly Bill was taken with typhoid 
d died at the age of twenty. So stunned 
; parents by this tragic turn of events 
‘several years grand- 
ade no attempt to 
eily’s footsteps to 
qacle of presidency 
amily railroad, but 
him to go along 
is he had before, 
to potter by the 
ith his test tubes 
yish inventions and 
, which kept him 
sely happy. 
eily Vanderbilt’s dream was to be- 
scientist. As a boy of sixteen he wrote 
arents from St. Paul’s School at Con- 
ew Hampshire, ““Dear Papa: | am get- 
‘pretty well with my sawmill, however I 
resent considering what motive power 
have a great favor to ask you and that 
2 will get me a bicyclette while you are 
jon. If you would get me this, I would 
tricycle and buy a screw-cutting lathe 
1 workshop. It costs $70 which is the 
He also complained, “This cabling to 
week is killing me. $2 every time.” 
he entered Yale in 1891, Neily wrote 
had managed to spend the weekend in 
ork without taking any cuts in classes. 
ork seemed pretty empty,” he told his 
, “that is on Fifth Avenue and in 
I thought the music in church was fine 
haps that was because I hadn’t heard 
od church music for a long time. 
getting on here first rate and like it 
ch though I think I shall enjoy it more 
get more accustomed and know more 
ellows. Bill is perfectly well... . Now I 
ractice my banjo.” 


his brother’s death, Neily’s references 
cheumatism seemed to grow more fre- 
“T suppose you know I have had an- 
ittack of rheumatism from the cables I 
yu, but I am recovering slowly and am 
bed. I am all right except my strength,” 
ite his traveling parents in 1893. 
“summer his father packed him off ona 
cruise in a chartered yacht. This was to 
first step in the training of the future 
of finance, to pick up some knowledge 
opean art, manners and language, and 
put some flesh on young Neily’s skinny 


y came back tanned and fit and ex- 
ed (all his life he loved boats and was a 
ous sailor) but with little to show for 
ture tour except a jaunting cart he had 
up in Ireland. Neily never had much 
“culture” as such, for music, or art, or 
re, or the artists who produced them. 


VENI WENN N 


You never know what a 

fool you can be “ill life 

gives you the chance. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


VIAVIMENONIN 


This, then, was my father as he approached 
his twenty-second year. His school marks had 
indicated that he had considerable engineering 
ability and on the Yale campus he had ac- 
quired a kind of quiet popularity. He was 
known to keep a careful budget and seemed 
to be utterly unaware of the world-wide pres- 
tige and influence enjoyed by his wealthy and 
powerful family. 

Neily admired pretty girls and was naturally 
besieged with invitations to debutante parties. 
But he had never shown serious interest in any 
particular girl until the summer following his 
graduation from Yale. Then into his life came 
a fascinating green-eyed beauty named Grace 
Wilson. 

On the night of Gertrude’s coming-out 
party, young Neily’s obvious devotion to the 
cosmopolitan Miss Wilson aroused much 
curiosity and speculation. How old was she? 
She had been “‘out,”’ several ladies were sure, 
at least five or six seasons. However, since her 
engagement to Cecil Baring, son of Lord 
Revelstoke, had been broken, she had spent 
most of her time abroad. Some declared spite- 
fully that it was because her fiancé had lost 
most of his fortune (which was in a private 
banking firm) in the crash of ’93; others said 
that Lord Revelstoke demanded such a high 
dowry that the intended bride’s father, Rich- 
ard T. Wilson, refused to accede to his out- 
rageous proposition. There was no doubt, 
however, that Cecil Baring was still pitifully in 
love with the beauteous Grace, as were half 
a dozen other young men on both sides of the 
ocean. 

Whispers about my fascinating mother car- 
ried back to servants’ halls a half century ago 
still linger there today. Did 
some significant scene take 
place the night of Ger- 
trude’s debut between this 
gay and radiant belle and 
the stern and pious senior 
Vanderbilt? 

All I know is that my 
grandfather overnight de- 
veloped a most inexplic- 
able dislike for the charm- 
ing Miss Wilson. Just as 
suddenly, Grandmother Vanderbilt began to 
display the same attitude. 

At four o’clock in the morning the great 
Breakers ball ended. Down the box-lined 
drive clattered pair after pair of superb glossy 
chestnuts guided by yawning coachmen. 

Ican see the shy and gangling Neily stand- 
ing under the ornate stone porte-cochere 
watching the beautiful Grace depart, a brave 
and erect figure in her elegant ball gown and 
jewels. 

Then he turned and re-entered the splendid 
mansion which everyone supposed would 
someday be his. 
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B, ten o’clock that same morning, fashion- 
able Newporters were assembling at Bellevue 
Avenue’s Casino for a tennis game, lemonade 
and gossip. Grace Wilson drove up smartly 
in her own phaeton. This carriage—much 
favored by Newport society—was cut to the 
floor on both sides to give spectators a full 
view of a lady’s costume. A footman on a 
monkey seat jumped down to take the reins as 
she stepped lightly down and passed through 
the sacred portals of the exclusive Casino 
Club. 

The Casino buildings of brown shingle 
trimmed with emerald-green and maroon gin- 
gerbread dotted a velvety turf of unbelievable 
smoothness. Over its clipped perfection wan- 
dered couples arm in arm, the gentlemen 
with hats and canes, the ladies in their starched 
and whaleboned white dresses and parasols 
and gloves. An orchestra was playing Strauss 
melodies on the horseshoe piazza. 

The languid ping of tennis balls from the ex- 
treme end of the promenade announced sev- 
eral lawn-tennis matches in progress. The 
ladies, in skirts which swept the grass and 
wearing huge straw hats and thick veils, 
moved gracefully and languorously across the 
courts, attempting to master, in a very ama- 
teurish way, indeed, this new game imported 
from England, As Grace and Neily settled 
themselves at a small table there was an out- 
burst of cheers from the crowds outside the 
Casino and a moment later a threesome came 


through the entrance, a stout, buxom woman 
blazing with diamonds, followed by a tall, 
willowy dark-haired young girl and a short, 
slight young man. 

“It’s the Duke of Marlborough!’ someone 
exclaimed. ‘“‘He’s here from England for Con- 
suelo’s coming-out party!” 

Earlier that year, Consuelo’s mother, Alva 
Vanderbilt, had scandalized society by divorc- 
ing Neily’s uncle, Willie K. Vanderbilt. More- 
over, she had the audacity to divorce him in 
New York State, where, as everybody knew, 
there was only one ground for divorce. This 
behavior should have put Alva beyond the 
bounds of polite society, in a day when ladies 
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rose and left the room when divorce was men- 
tioned. But Alva had continued to maintain 
her position as one of the great triumvirate of 
Newport, including the grande dame, Mrs. 
Astor, and the enfant terrible, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish. And here she was, only a few 
months after her scandalous divorce, parading 
before Newport the greatest social lion of the 
season. 

The moment her divorce went through, « 
course, my Great-aunt Alva was cut dead b) 
the rest of the Vanderbilt clan. A particularly 
bitter feud had existed for years between her 
and her sister-in-law, Alice of The Breakers, 
my grandmother. It was no coincidence that 
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in 1895 both were building villas which were 
the most elaborate ever seen in Newport. 
Alva’s Marble House, with its outside 
Corinthian columns larger than those of the 
Temple of the Sun at Balbaak, cost only 
$2,000,000 to construct, but she made up for 
this by spending an additional $9,000,000 on 
the furnishings. Both Marble House and The 
Breakers, housing the two feuding ex-sisters- 
in-law, were completed just in time for the 
debuts of their two marriageable daughters, 
Consuelo and Gertrude Vanderbilt. 

**A marble palace is the right place for a 
woman with a marble heart,” was a phrase 
that went the rounds that summer at New- 


port. This referred to Consuelo’s well-known 
infatuation with the stunningly handsome 
thirty-year-old bachelor, Winthrop Ruther- 
furd, and her mother’s equally obvious at- 
tempts to break up the romance. 

And yet, ironically enough, all the Vander- 
bilts, much as they sometimes deprecated the 
bouncing Alva, owed a great deal to her. For 
it was she who had been successful in get- 
ting them into society, something which two 
generations of Vanderbilts before her had 
failed to accomplish. Almost as soon as Alva, 
a bouncy, pushy belle from Mobile, became 
Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt, things started to 
hum. 
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“Until Mrs. William K.’s advent,’ com- 
mented the New York World, “‘the Vanderbilt 
family was unheard of in New York society, 
except when it was abused for watering rail- 
road stock or damning the public. Mrs. W. K. 
thought that better things could be done 
with their opportunities. She took Willie K. 
by the hand and led the way for all the 
Vanderbilts into the world of society.” 

Aunt Alva did not attempt to crash society 
until she was thirty-one. Then she threw a bal 
costumé so dazzling in conception, so lavish in 
its details, that it is still remembered as the 
Vanderbilt Fancy Dress Ball, although it oc- 
curred in 1883. 
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The affair was held in Aunt Alva 
Willie’s newly completed $3,000, 
chateau of limestone and Caen sto’ 
northwest corner of Fifth Avenue 
second Street. (Alva, according to 
temporaries, was always “knee dee 
tar.”’) Twelve hundred invitations wi 
Up until this time, Aunt Alva had 
invited to one of Mrs. Astor’s ball 
that famous arbiter of society ever 
call upon the young Mrs. Vander 
was careful to see that no invitatio: 
tended to the Astors. 

Unsuspecting, the lofty Mrs. A 
had long ago dropped the ““William’ 
calling cards, now carrying the su 
scription ‘““Mrs. Astor’’) in the mea: 
fallen into Alva’s clever trap. She e' 
her daughter, Carrie, to form a quad 
young friends to perform at the 
waited until they had drilled to p 
then quietly let it be known that, s 
Astor had never dropped her past 
660 Fifth Avenue, it would be quit 
ble to invite either her or her daugh 
ball. 

Mrs. Astor smoldered in quiet 
several days, but finally the entreat 
daughter won out. She summoned hi 
man, so the story goes, and a foot 
blue livery of the House of Astorht 
ered her card to the maroon-liveried 
at the portals of the House of Vande} 
mediately afterward the Astors reg 
invitation to the ball. 

All in all, the World’s reporters ¢ 
that the costumes for this ball, to be 
and then discarded, cost in the neialt 
of $156,000. Just the other day I m¢ 
old lady, born in 1860, who had actu 
one of the guests. “It was masta 
remembers, “but you know, I can’t r 
ing much fun. People are always 
conscious in fancy dress.” 





Nevertheless, the ball accomplishe 
purpose. Shortly afterward, her hus 
admitted to the ultra-exclusive 
Club, and then to the Metropoli 
Knickerbocker, Union, Racquet an 
Turf and Field, and the New Yor 
Club. The following January they 
Mrs. Astor’s annual ball, to which 
hundred were invited, since the As 
room could accommodate only that 
Alva was “‘in,” and after her troop 
rest of the Vanderbilts. 

But she never managed to crash t 
circle of boxholders at the old Aca 
Music where the Bayards and Bi 
Schuylers and Livingstons held the 
evenings. So the Vanderbilt clan, al 
the other new millionaires, formed a 
tion to build their own opera hou 
chose a site at 39th Street and Broad 
called it the Metropolitan Opera Ho 

By 1892, when the Diamond Hors 
added, its thirty-five boxes selling for 
apiece, the new opera house had be 
fashionable that Town Topics re 
“Millionaires would willingly crawl o} 
and knees up the red velvet stair to { 
mond Horseshoe and feel that the dul 
mulated on their knees in the painful 
was a hallmark of social progress.” 

For the next fifty years, only twenty 
occupied the thirty-five boxes of the D! 
Horseshoe. By 1926, Frazier Jelke wai 
to pay my Cousin Harold Vanderbilt $) 
for his box. Nor was this the final cost, 
yearly assessment on the boxes amou 
$4500. 

Irving Kolodin, commenting on wl 
wrong with the Metropolitan as ar 
house—poor lighting, no place tc 
scenery, no stables or shelter for co% 
and horses forced to wait outdoors t 
the bitterest winter weather—remark 
it “served only one purpose perfectly: 
of those who occupied the boxes, for 
it was built.” 

And what a display they made! Gra 
son’s parents owned a box, as did he 
and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Goelet; the various branches of the \ 
bilt family owned five. ““Let royal cot 
what they may,” a fashionable cler 
appraised the jewels of the Metropolit 









rs, “the collective contents of the jewel 
‘ts of the ultrafashionable set in New 
society approximate closely one hundred 
‘ity millions of dollars.” 
‘th my Grandmother Alice Vanderbilt 
‘her sister-in-law, Alva, owned jewels 
Ild at a million dollars. In appearance 
+ two were somewhat alike—although 
‘s) was credited with considerable sex ap- 
'@ Years later, when Alva had given up her 
| ambitions for such causes as woman 
atl ge and birth control, my Aunt Flew (a 
‘ve of my mother’s) met her in an elevator 
-\jami Beach. Mistaking the plump, un- 
“ooking matron for somebody’s maid, 
‘\) Flew remarked cozily, ““Are you ae 
le doggie out for a walk?” 
‘o§he gave me a look cold enough to kill,” 
“jis Aunt Flew, ‘‘and then I recognized the 
cl ble Alva!” 
Of 
\\§ week following Gertrude Vanderbilt’s 
“iit, Grace’s brother Dick gave a ball at the 
‘port Golf Club. Sixty were invited for 
er, a hundred more for dancing. The 
2 de la créme of Newport society, as they 
49 to call themselves, were invited. From 
4 I can learn only a few sent regrets— 
ligag these Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
hind their son, Neily. He had accepted an 
‘Mation earlier for a cottage party at. Mrs. 
djtin Brice’s. 
cording to the guest list, the Duke of 
i): borough came, and Consuelo, as well as 
hrog Rutherfurd. Unfortunately, Con- 
4)’s dance card was filled so quickly that 
ijAmerican suitor managed to claim only a 
ie dance. 
“yva Vanderbilt arrived on the arm of her 
@and-to-be, Oliver H. P. Belmont. Mr. 
@iont had accompanied the Vanderbilts on 
Jediterranean cruise aboard the Alva the 
i 2d ing year. The cruise had ended abruptly 
| Willie K. Vanderbilt leaving the yacht 
aris, and Alva returning to New York, 
re she promptly sued her husband for 
‘rce. Belmont also secured a divorce from 
jirst wife, Sarah Whitney. 
}.H.P. Belmont had little liking for society, 
such a passion for horses that he turned 
#ground floor of his Newport villa, Bel- 
, into a stable. His horses had a change 
uipment morning, afternoon and evening, 
at night were bedded down on white linen 
its embroidered with the Belmont crest. 













bon after he married my Great-aunt Alva, 
/nont announced that he would not live in 
new marble palace, and indicated that 
Jarge social shindigs were not for him. 
| in that summer of 1895, before he had 
ried the bombastic Alva, Belmont ap- 


There is a story that, at her opening party 
of the season one year, she looked down the 
table, sweeping the guests with a glance. ‘‘Here 
you all are again,” she yawned. “‘Older faces 
and younger clothes.” 

She is also credited with this exchange with 
Harry Lehr, soon after he had married an 
extremely rich Philadelphian. A group of 
guests at Mrs. Fish’s house were entertaining 
themselves by trying to guess one another’s 
favorite flower. 

“T know yours, Mamie,” Lehr remarked to 
the hostess. “The climbing rose.” 

“And yours, pet,” retorted Mrs. Fish, “‘is 
the marigold.” 


Grace Wilson could not abide Mamie and 
her breezy, brash, cruel wit, her breaking with 
the traditions of the past. 

Grace Wilson modeled her hospitality upon 
Mrs. Astor’s, of whom Ward McAllister 
wrote, ““When you entered her house, her re- 
assuring smile, her exquisitely gracious and 
unpretending manner of receiving, placed you 
at your ease and made you feel welcome. She 
had the power that all women should strive to 
obtain, the power of attaching men to her, 
and keeping them attached, calling forth a 
loyalty of devotion such as one yields to a 
sovereign whose subjects are only too happy to 
be subjects.” 


choose Heywood -Wakefield modern 
and always dine in good taste 


The beautiful Miss Wilson stood beside her 
brother, her sister and their parents in the re- 
ceiving line in the richly decorated ballroom 
of Newport’s Golf Club. “‘Old-rose pink and 
maroon were the colors in the ballroom,” 
the New York Times reports in describing the 
Wilsons’ “interesting and brilliant affair. 
Roses were used in great abundance on the 
face of the balcony moldings and on the out- 
lines of the arches. Above were bands of 
heavy green foliage, in which tiny electric 
lamps shone, and below, suspended from 


brackets, were heavy garlands with pendant 
wreaths of rose-pink flowers, caught up with 
red roses and green satin ribbon.” 
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Wilson’s dinner party, Alva hurried | selected solid Birch wood. Here is fine furniture that will live in harmony with 


o her arch social rival and soon reports your present or future possessions. 
his conversation were buzzing about: ji ae as 
heard what you said at Tessie Oelrich’s | @@COrator designs for living rooms and bedrooms, too 2 


hight,” Alva fumed. “You can’t deny it, | Your favorite furniture or department store has new Modern by Heywood- 
ee See ee Soe Wakefield for every room in your home. Select from several satin-smooth, care- 
fully rubbed finishes. For upholstered pieces choose from an array of colorful 


No, no,” protested Mrs. Fish. ““Not a 

3! A toad, my pet, a toad!” long-wearing plain and patterned fabrics. 
Mamie Fish was not beautiful, but she 
erated a considerable amount of what 
; known then as “come hither.” “It 
ssn't make any difference what you de- 
2 to do in life, but you must do it better 
nN anyone else,” she declared. She decided 
yecome Newport’s leading hostess in order 
‘liven things up.” Heartily bored with the 
)- and three-hour dinners of that day, Mrs. 
hhad guests served in fifty, forty and finally 
‘ty minutes flat. Some of them have told 
that the zeal of her footmen in rushing 
ough eight courses was such that it was 
essary to hold on to a plate with one hand 
ile using a fork with the other. 


ed with her at all social functions, and 
A registered the Duke of Marlborough as 
guest at the Casino, during the time that 
Lordship was courting Consuelo. 
Yhen Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish arrived at 
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or had Jet down the bars for Edith Wharton 
1 Isadora Duncan, but Mamie Fish tried 
in L. Sullivan and Marie Dressler. To all, 
| have been told, she was equally insulting. 


STATE—_________ 
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Absurdly overdone as this sounds, it was 
chaste compared with the elaborate ginger- 
bread effects popular in that day. The favors 
at the Wilson ball, distributed during the 
cotillion, were simple, in keeping with the 
theme of the party (many guests appeared in 
calico peasant costume) and consisted of 
canes, ribbon sashes, calico workbaskets and 
lamp shades. (At Gertrude Vanderbilt’s debut, 
gold cigarette cases and fans, costing $10,000 
in all, had been distributed.) 


Who were these Wilsons who could attract 
with calico workbaskets and lamp shades the 
most illustrious names in Newport to a bal 
intime ? 

The Wilsons owned no yacht; they lived un- 
pretentiously in a comfortable frame house; 
and they didn’t have as much money as some 
Newporters—no more than $15,000,000, at 
any rate. Moreover, before they came north 
froma tiny backwoods town in Tennessee, no- 
body had ever heard of them. 


That tall, barrel-chested, slightly stooped 
gentleman in his sixties with the immaculate 
white waistcoat and closely cropped white 
whiskers is Richard T. Wilson. His manner is 
gentle, fastidious, smacking of old Southern 
chivalry; of Henry Frick, the Pittsburgh steel 
baron, he once said that he should not be 
allowed in the same room with children. 
Unlike many of his Wall Street associates, 
Richard T. Wilson puts in an appearance at 
all the exclusive Patriarch Balls in New York; 
at Mrs. Astor’s dinner table; he even dines 
with Mrs. Ogden Mills, a matron so selective 


that she has reduced society, in her own > 


mind, to a mere twenty families. He is a con- 
vivial soul who enjoys his morning gossip at 
Newport’s ultrasocial Casino; his small schip- 
perke, Romeo, is said to be the only dog 
allowed to enter the sacrosanct male portals 
of New York’s Union Club. Yet an air of 
mystery hangs over Richard T. Wilson. His 
name is never in the newspapers; he sel- 
dom speaks of the past. His closest friend is 
another self-made financial giant, Andrew 
Carnegie. 

His son, Dick Wilson, host of the party, is 
a slight, dark young man in his twenties, 
with the look of a dandy. His mother, stand- 
ing beside him, is a small white-haired woman 
with an aristocratic profile and an air of great 
sweetness and distinction. The strikingly at- 
tractive honey blond is her daughter, Belle, 
who is visiting Newport with her husband, 
the Hon. Michael Herbert, presently stationed 
at the British Embassy in Constantinople. 

Richard T. Wilson’s married son, Orme, 
stands at the far end of the room with his 
plain-looking wife, Carrie Astor. One of the 
four daughters of the Mrs. Astor, she has in- 
herited none of her mother’s social aplomb. 

The Wilson odyssey begins with my ma- 
ternal grandfather, Richard T. Wilson, a husky, 
clever and capable boy born in Gainesville, 
Georgia, in 1829, the son of a Scotch tanner. 

As a traveling salesman, young Richard 
bought supplies of small articles in Atlanta to 
sell upcountry in exchange for cotton. While 
traveling between Knoxville and Chattanooga 
he stopped at a handsomely cultivated 712- 
acre farm with a manor house and slave quar- 
ters owned by one Ebenezer Johnston. Mr. 
Johnston had a cultivated Virginia-born wife 
and, more important, a beautiful daughter 
named Melissa, eldest of ten children. 

People in Loudon, Tennessee, near the 
Johnston plantation, say that Richard T. Wil- 
son was the “poor but honest” type, a man of 
large appetites, ambition and charm. The ru- 
mor persists that Margaret Mitchell based the 
character of Rhett Butler on the legend of 
Richard T. Wilson’s swashbuckling charm 
and good looks. 

There can be no doubt that he was a sensa- 
tional salesman, for not only did he talk 
Ebenezer Johnston into financing him in busi- 
ness but he talked him out of his eldest daugh- 
ter as well. With the Johnston money behind 
him, Grandfather Wilson opened in Loudon a 
small general store and over its counter sold 
clover seed and bacon, tobacco, window sash 
and bellows, and just about everything else 
he had previously lugged about in suitcases. 
And within the year he made Melissa his 
bride. 


My Aunt Flew, who, like Richard T. Wil- 
son, married into the Johnston family, recalls 
how handsome he was, with “‘a delicious sense 
of humor.” One night when she was visiting 
the Wilsons in New York, she found that she 
had left her handbag in the living room and 
slipped downstairs to get it. “There stood 
Richard, with a candle in each hand, gazing at 
a big oil portrait of himself on the wall. I 
crept up behind him and suddenly remarked, 
‘Damn good-looking fellow!’ 

***Ves,’ he agreed calmly, “isn’t he?’”’ 

There’s an old saying that it takes two gen- 
erations to make a gentleman in America, 
since the first one seldom arrives married to a 
lady. But my grandmother, Melissa Johnston, 
was undoubtedly one. Although she had never 
been more than a few miles from Loudon be- 
fore her marriage, she lived to be named by 
the Rev. Charles Nichols, in his snobbish book, 
The Ultra-Smart Peerage, as one of the three 
most fashionable dowagers in America, includ- 
ing Mrs. Astor. A woman of sensitivity and 
feeling, of great moral rectitude as well as physi- 
cal grace, Grandmother Wilson succeeded in 
smoothing over a great many rough corners 
in her husband’s character. Withal, she was 
never domineering or obvious, but remained 
to the end of her days, when I was privileged 
to know her, a sweet gentlewoman, still with 
her soft and clinging Southern ways. 

When the Civil War began, Grandfather 
Wilson, who was then in his early thirties, 
ioined the Commissary Department of the Con- 
federate Army with the rank of major. Along 
with his wife and two small children, May and 
Orme, he moved to Atlanta. It was fortunate 
that he was able to remove his family from 
Loudon, Tennessee, for that little town, being 
on the direct highway and rail route between 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, suffered greatly 
from marauding troops during the war. 
Melissa’s sister Mary, left on the family 
plantation with her elderly, ailing parents, 
wrote that the cotton fields were “‘a sea of 
tents” and that “The military have com- 
mandeered our bake ovens” and ‘‘We ‘are 
living on fish and a mess of mustard.” 

In January, 1864, Mary reported to her hus- 
band about the Wilsons in Atlanta, “‘Melissa 
writes that they are all well and getting along 
as well as they can under the circumstances. 
They are in the Marshall Ormes’ house in 
Atlanta [grandfather’s former business part- 
ner]. . . . Sister says she has formed the ac- 
quaintance of several nice ladies.” 


Several weeks later the correspon 
continued: ““We had two letters fron 
Wilson, the last one dated the 28th a 
uary. Sister had given birth that day t 
little daughter. He said she and the o 
both doing very well, says they are livi 
well, have two rooms comfortably fur 
and enough provisions to last six to 
months. . . . This is the business part ¢ 
Wilson’s letter. He says, ‘Have sent fi 
bonds to Richmond, have not heard fro 
yet. Have purchased for father a bond o 
and V.R.R. for $1000. . . . I have relia 
formation of the sale in Europe of the | 
of the $100,000,000 loan at 30c on the dé 
think you had better try them. If sent by 
will take the risk of their loss on the nd 





matter is well worth the experiment and 
bring the price we can try again. You ca, 
chase them in E. Tenn. without diffici 
[Italics mine.] 
Apparently, grandfather’s speculatio} 
the foreign market were successful, for 
the Johnston daughter wrote again to hj 
sent husband, “I hear that Mr. Wils 
bought a plantation on the Alabama | 
near Selma worth $150,000 and a hoy 
Atlanta worth $25,000.” 


I, June, 1864, a final letter from | 
Johnston to her husband related, ‘‘Mr. W 
has gone to Europe, the family remaini 
Atlanta. We all feel very uneasy about tl 

At this stage in the war, Grandfather W 
had been selected to go to England to repi 
the Southern cotton growers who weré 
perate for a market for their crops. As I) 
always understood it, grandfather anj| 
young family ran the blockade of Union 
ships together, but it may have been tha} 
went on separate ships, grandmother f¢ 
ing later, since their new baby, Belle, was 
a few months old. 

At any rate, they all reached England ¢ 
and remained abroad until the War Bet 
the States ended. Apparently, English s¢ 
was charmed by the Southern Wilsons. 
Richard T. Wilson must have sold a cons 
able amount of his own cotton abroad for 
turnedto thiscountry, some said, with $50€ 
I understand that there were those who | 
ciously called him a Civil War profiteer, 
am afraid that this was the impression hi 
upon the South, for at the time of his d 
fifty years after the Civil War, when he 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt III (back to camera) and Grace watching 
polo matches at Newport. “On this tiny tip of an island you will 
find more millionaires than in all London and Paris put together.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206 
become known as one of the financial wiz- 
ards of Wall Street, Atlanta, Georgia, news- 
papers afforded him no more than one obit- 
uary paragraph. The New York newspapers 
gave him columns. 

I can’t believe that grandfather, with all his 
Victorian propriety and gentleness of charac- 
ter, came by his fortune dishonestly. At any 
rate, he did not act like a robber baron. The 
first home he bought in New York was an un- 
pretentious brownstone at 812 Fifth Avenue. 
Here in 1870 my mother was born. Coming 
late in her parents’ life as she did, when they 
were just beginning to be able to afford lux- 
uries, young Grace was greatly pampered and 
spoiled, so I’m told. She was called nothing 
but Baby for three years, when she herself de- 
cided upon the name Grace Graham (her 
great-grandmother was Margaret Graham, 
who emigrated from Ireland to Virginia). 

Every summer until she was seven, Grace 
returned with her mother to Loudon, Tennes- 
see, to visit her Southern relatives. There she 
helped dam up the creek and went swimming 
in it, picked blackberries and climbed about 
the old peg-constructed barn. 

“After her mother died, Mrs. Wilson never 
returned to Loudon, Tennessee,” a relative 
there told me. “‘And we never saw Grace 
again, but we were clothed in things they sent 
from New York. We were just little country 
tykes, wearing calico and percale. The clothes 
the Wilsons sent were practically new—some 
of them had probably been worn only once. 
They were lovely silks and brocades and laces. 
I can still remember playing in the red clay 
gullies in Grace Wilson’s blue satin slippers.” 

Once settled in New York, Grandfather 
Wilson began to help reorganize and rebuild 
Southern railways, which had been wrecked 
during the War Between the States. First he 
reorganized the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia Railway, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1870. Later he rebuilt the Macon and 
Brunswick and other railroads in Georgia. 
Eventually he owned lines in Iowa and the 
Midwest, and had large financial interests in 
street railways in Detroit, Cleveland, Brooklyn 
and Yonkers. 

It can be seen that grandfather was, in his 
way, gifted with the same kind of vision, abil- 
ity and business acumen as the old Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, founder of our family, who 
parlayed a loan of $100 from his mother into 
a fortune of $105,000,000. 

But the Wilsons never made the social col- 
umns in New York until their oldest daughter, 
May, married, in 1877, young Ogden Goelet. 

By this time, twelve years after the Civil 
War, Richard T.Wilson was a millionaire and 
president of his own banking firm, which was 
at 33 Wall Street. The Wilsons lived at 511 
Fifth Avenue, formerly the Boss Tweed man- 
sion. He was well able to afford a rather 
elaborate summer cottage at New London, 
Connecticut, with a large parlor where his eld- 
est daughter, May, could entertain her various 
beaux. One of her swains was Ogden Goelet, 
a short, sensible young man, who was con- 
sidered no great matrimonial catch. 


Aithough Ogdenand May began wedded bliss 
on a modest scale, before long his uncle, Peter 
Goelet, died, leaving to Ogden and his brother 
a fortune in Manhattan real estate roughly es- 
timated at $25,000,000. As the Goelets made 
a policy of never selling their holdings, charg- 
ing land rents instead, it was a fortune which 
soon soared in value as New York City grew. 

So while my mother was still in pinafores, 
her sister May moved into a grand red brick 
mansion at 49th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
which was then considered way uptown. 

A lot of people made fun of Aunt May, 
whom they called a “pusher.” Although as a 
young girl she barely tipped the scales at 102, 
she grew to be very fat. This, plus the 
fact that she dashed back and forth across the 
Atlantic so often during the year, earned her 
the nickname of Steamboat Mary. 

When the Goelets came into their money, 
they rented a luxurious yacht named the 
White Ladye—from Mrs. Lily Langtry, I be- 
lieve—and on this they sailed along the 
Riviera and attended the boating races at 
Cowes and Kiel. In those days there was a 
great rivalry between the Prince of Wales 


(later Edward VII) and Emperor Wilhelm of 
Germany, each trying to stage the most spec- 
tacular races. Any American yachtsman who 
possessed enough manners and money to be 
acceptable to court circles found himself wel- 
comed with open arms. And the bon vivant 
Prince of Wales, it was said, was enchanted 
with American women, their wit and charm 
and blooming-rose beauty; it was he, more 
than anyone else, who let down the bars of 
London society to young American ladies. 
Yet, oddly enough, it was Belle Wilson, a 
ravishing-looking honey-blonde several years 
younger than her sister, May, who was first 
granted an audience with Queen Victoria. 


“Your letter with account of your audience 
with the Queen was most interesting and, 
after the children and I had thoroughly en- 
joyed it, we posted it to Mamma last eve- 
ning,” May wrote to Belle from her mansion 
at 608 Fifth Avenue. “The titles which always 
attend such ceremonials must have given you 
a few moments of discomfort. I mean your 
description of the interview is quite what I 
imagined such a function to be—a great flut- 
tering about the heart and an unnatural voice 
as though one’s very life depended upon the 
effect of the visit—a feeling of intense relief 
when it is over. I think you are enjoying your- 
self more than at Newport!” 


LAVICS AY 


Mother always used to say that 
of the Wilsons lay in the fact that 
stuck together. Unlike many wealt 
who tived side by side as total stra 
same house, the Wilsons displayed 
ate affection for and interest in o 
even when separated by thousand 
ocean as they frequently were. U: 
suffered so acutely from his ast 
and my Aunt May found it be 
health to remain most of the year i 
between Cannes and Monte Carl 
London only for the season, and o 
coming to Ochre Court in New 
month or two. 
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By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Homemaking Editor of the Journal 


Q We just moved into a new house with finished hardwood 


floors. How shall I treat them? 


A In our book, any hardwood floor is more beautiful and 


easier to care for if it’s well waxed. Since the wax takes the 
wear, rather than the floor itself, it’s worth doinga good job. 
This means using two to three coats of paste wax, each coat 
applied sparingly, allowed to dry, and buffed with a 
weighted hand polisher or with an electric one to smooth 
and harden each layer and build up a resistant surface. 
It’s not a short cut to wax generously, for the floor will be 
gummy and look smeary. 

Twice-a-year waxing should be enough from then on. If 
it’s a floor heavily stalked by the Davy Crockett crowd, 
you can cover the trail with touch-ups‘of paste or liquid 
wax blended into the rest of the area. 

For regular cleaning, a vacuum or dry dust mop is best. 
Oiled mops are more harm than help, as they soften the 
wax and leave a dust-catching film over the surface. Spots 
or spilled water can be taken up with a damp sponge. If 
soil is tracked in, a cloth moistened with turpentine or 
liquid wax will pick it up. Often a good polishing will 
bring up such a shine that more wax is not needed. 


Q My asphalt-tile hall floor has cracked and discolored. 


What did I do wrong ? 


A You probably forgot to read the label and used a sol- 


vent wax—unsuitable for this type of floor. Other haz- 
ards on your “No” list are oiled mops or harsh cleaners. 
Any of these can pit or dull the surface. 

Cracking can’t be repaired but the beauty of these tiles 
is that individual ones can be replaced at little cost. 

Discoloring can be coped with. Buffing down the tile 
with steel wool takes off the stained surface. Vacuum the 
fuzz away, then clean with mild sudsy water followed by a 
clear-water rinse. Two or three thin coats of wax will give 
the hallway a beautiful new lease on life. 


Q What in the world has happened? My kitchen floor 


has grown dark and dingy around the walls, but the 
center section is clear-colored ! 


A It may sound strange, but the answer is that the floor may 


have had too much care. Wax has been applied too often. 
The outer edges get a yellow pallor under all those layers, 





while the traffic lanes, where the wax is worn down, 
a healthier complexion. 

To clean off the extra wax, scrub the floor with 
water. Special wax removers are really better. A stiff 
brush or steel-wool pad or plastic scouring ball will) 
loosen the excess layers. But best of all is an electric 
machine with steel-wool pads. We’d favor renting on 
the job if you don’t own one. After washing, rinse 
oughly. Then, over the new-scrubbed but thoroughly 
floor, apply wax sparingly. When the wax wears thin, 
centrate on touching up the traffic areas—every two w 
more or less. As a regular routine, use wax removi 
the cleaning agent three or four times a year to previ 
repeat of the problem, then follow with waxing. 


Q We moved into an old and graceful apartment 1 | 
but the white tile bathroom floor is grayed by wea 
there any way I can bring back its sparkle ? 





A Yes indeed. For ceramic tile, a bleach available in h 
ware stores does a fine job in bringing back that old 
magic. If the staining isn’t severe, you can manage wit! 
chemicals just by scrubbing the tiles vigorously with sc: 
ing powder and stiff brush. If tiles are unglazed, s 
them with soapy steel wool and the whiteness shi 
reappear. | 

Soap-and-water washing ought to follow once a wee 
least. A stiff broom or vacuum cleaner is best for ¢ 
care, but not a floppy wet mop, as it pushes soil into ¢ 
ices between tiles. 

Sometimesa bottle of cough medicine will fall fro 
medicine cabinet. When a dark stain is stubborn, we s 
rate a thick cloth with hydrogen peroxide, place it overt 
spot. Saturate another with ammonia, place it on the f 
In two or three hours, the spot usually gives up. 












Q Is it true that plastic tile never needs waxing ? W 
about to redo a living-room floor, and I wanted te 
sure a friend of mine was right. 


A Vinyl tile is toughest of the new floor coverings, but 
prefer to wax it for added protection. Otherwise, scrat 
do occur and dust hides out in them. Either a paste « 
liquid wax guarantees longer life and luster. The wax 
takes the wear—and is easier to replace than the tile it 

Durable as it is, even plastic will dent under pressure 


i 


(| the summer of 1884, when my mother 
“J. fourteen, Grandmother Wilson wrote to 
> from Newport: 

‘”) am writing this letter under difficulties as 
i} se is studying her French grammar lesson. 
li takes two lessons a week with Madame du 
ty ice and two music lessons with Professor 
yon, and also has one lesson in English an 
\\d- each day with Mrs. T. Cushing’s govern- 
| She really has more lessons than she had in 
“winter. She has also joined a dancing class 
‘) Mrs. Cushing and Mrs. Wetmore have 
je for girls between 14 and 16 years. I do 
\dthink she will be able to go every day as 

y1as most of her lessons in the afternoon.” 


My mother never attended a_ regular 
school in her life, but always had instead pri- 
vate tutors, winter and summer, whether 
home or abroad. Perhaps because her gov- 
ernesses were mostly well-born foreign ladies 
with no knowledge of American slang, mother 
always spoke the English language with 
scrupulous perfection. She never slipped into 
such sloppy habits as saying “phoned”’ for 
“telephoned”; she always said ‘‘motored,” 
never “drove.” “Children”? were never, never 
“kids.” 

In the winter of 1887, Richard T. Wilson 
wrote from New York to his daughters, May 
and Belle, who were abroad together: 


“This brings the journal of our quiet exist- 
ence here, my dear daughters, down to the 
second week in January. . . . Sunday Mrs. 
Stevens wrote for me to come down and talk 
over Bob Garrett’s ball that we must go to 
with her. Well, we agreed to go but at the 
last moment backed down. Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin and Mrs. Bruce went. It is variously re- 
ported of, some saying it was magnificent and 
vastly enjoyable while others said it was mag- 
nificent but almost too many railroad and 
political kings to be very nice for the more 
cultivated New Yorkers. We went to the Pa- 
triarch here instead and had a very nice time 
and I went to the Assembly Ball last night and 






























The weli-treated floor gets more wear 
than any other surface in the house, 
but need not look ‘‘beat up’’ as 

a result. if yours does, you 

may find the answer in one of 

the following problems picked from 


our mailbag and experimented 


on here in our own home setting. 


Our floors responded with a grateful 


glow, and we think yours will too. 


furniture rests are a good idea, especially in spreading 
weight exerted by tapered chair legs, for instance. 


The cork floor in our recreation room is getting dark 
and drab. How can we bring back its color ? 


Our remedy would be to sand it. It’s a job your husband 
could do easily enough if he rented a power sander from 
the local hardware store. In fact, it’s impossible to do it 
well by hand. Once the dark surface has been taken off, 
we’d apply a penetrating sealer to the clean new layer, then 
paste wax for a durable finish. Or the whole job can be 
done commercially and probably would be cheaper than 
replacing the floor. 


What has caused the rubber floor in our recreation 
room to become soft and the colors to run together ? 


ABOUT FLOORING MATERIALS 


Textures and tones galore today let you choose 
exactly the right floor for the right room. Properly 
cared for, any of these materials serves handsomely. 
Prices vary with thickness, color and design. 

Asphalt tile is low in cost. Originally, it came in 
dark colors only. Sturdy, it does have to be guarded 
against grease stains. Although slightly more ex- 
pensive than asphalt, vinyl asbestos tiles have clearer 
colors, are easier to maintain. These floors will dent 
unless furniture cups are used under legs of tables. 

Linoleum, in the next bracket, comes in endless 
colors and patterns. In true linoleum, the design 
goes all the way through. This material wears well, 
is fairly resilient, and resists dents. Printed felt- 
base coverings, the cheapest of all floor coverings, 
look like linoleum but have designs on the surface 
which will wear off. However, these have improved 
in wearability and in design too. 

Vinyl plastic gets to be more expensive but is 
sparkling and largely stain-resistant, a popular 
choice for kitchens where spills are bound to happen. 

Cork is also more expensive. Resilient and hand- 
some, it absorbs sound and muffles clatter—a lux- 
urious choice for dens and sleeping quarters. 

Rubber, also in a high bracket, is a silencer, too, 
and among heavy-duty floors one of the most com- 
fortable. It may take special protection against 
spots that tend to stay stubbornly. 


ABOUT WAXES 


Confused by them? Many people are! 

Basically there are two kinds—the solvent type of 
wax and the water-emulsion type. Each comes in two 
forms, paste and liquid. 

The main “don’t” to remember is that solvent waxes 
should never be used on asphalt or rubber floors, as the 
chemical action can soften these materials. In these 
two cases, a water-emulsion wax is best. But you don’t 
have to be a chemist to choose correctly. It’s a matter 
of reading the labels. If it’s a water-emulsion wax, the 
fact may be stated in the text and its suitability for 
asphalt and rubber floors will be mentioned. The wax 
manufacturer’s instructions are your guide here. 

On all other floors, any wax is beneficial. Y our choice 
depends on the energy you are ready to put in and the 
results you hope to see. Paste wax is more concentrated, 
but needs a hearty buffing to bring up its luster. Liquid 
waxes are easier to apply. 

Self-polishing waxes do dry bright, although we feel 
they look their very best if buffed after they are thor- 
oughly dry. 

A good program for a floor is to christen it with 
paste wax—two or three rhin coats polished until they 
beam back at you—and after that you can use the 
worksaving waxes with confidence. 





A It could be (1) solvent wax, (2) an oiled mop, (3) grease 


spills of some kind. Rubber floors have to be guarded 
against all three. For repairs, a light going over with steel 
wool and a mild sudsy washing should help restore the 
surface. When the rubber is thoroughly dry, a self-polish- 
ing water-emulsion wax is recommended. 


We are planning to finish off one end of the basement 
as a playroom for the youngsters. Do we have to use 
a special kind of floor tile ? 


Yes, you do. For any room excavated below the level of 
the ground, flooring material not harmed by moisture 
from below must be chosen. Asphalt and the new asbestos- 
plastic tile have proved satisfactory. Rubber and the new 
plastics also may be used if put down with special water- 
proof cement. By the way, for floors that go down directly 
over cement slabs on the ground level, the same kind of 
tiles can be used—with the same caution about water- 
proof cement. 

For floors above the ground level, any floor material 
may be used; but whatever its level, do be certain the sur- 
face underneath is smooth, clean and dry. 


What flooring materials are easiest for the handy man 
to install? We are turning a porch into a dining room 
and plan to put down the floor ourselves. 


Any of the materials that come in squares are easy to han- 
dle—and there are asphalt, plastic, rubber, cork and li- 
noleum to choose from. If the room is fairly square, any of 
these can be fitted without much trouble. However, if there 
are radiator pipes or curved or irregular walls, one of the 
more flexible materials such as linoleum or plastic is usu- 
ally easier to fit smoothly than the fairly brittle asphalt. 

News for the home installer is the two-foot-wide lino- 
leum in any yardage you need, much simpler to work 
with than the six-foot professional width. 


it was like all the rest of the balls to me, rather 
nice in their way but not very enjoyable. 

“Mother and Grace are all in excitement 
over their dancing class to take place one 
week from today. It takes ever so much work 
to get ready for it and it will be almost a ball, 
as it has become the fashion to invite great 
numbers of people outside the class. . . . Grace 
is busy making ribbon favors with bells on the 
ends.” 

When Ward McAllister organized the Patri- 
arch Balls in the early 1880’s he resolved to 
make them the most exclusive, best-run balls 
ever given in New York, and to a large 
extent he succeeded. He and Mrs. Astor chose 
twenty-five so-called Patriarchs of New York 
society, who were allowed to invite to each 
ball four ladies and five men. Each Patriarch 
was held personally responsible for the social 
acceptability of his guests. There were no 
Vanderbilts and no Wilsons among the Pa- 
triarchs. But after their famous Fancy Dress 
Ball of 1883, Alva and Willie K. Vanderbilt 
were regularly invited to the Patriarch Balls, 
and gradually the rest of the Vanderbilts. 

The Wilsons accomplished the same result 
with a lot less effort. Orme Wilson, the oldest 
son, simply married one of Mrs. Astor’s 
daughters. 

At first, it was said, Mrs. Astor vigorously 
opposed the match. Then, one day, while leay- 
ing church, she saw her daughter Carrie com- 
ing out of the holy portals, hand in hand with 
the young Columbia College graduate. There 
was something so touching about the scene, 
friends say, that Mrs. Astor capitulated. By 
this time, Richard T. Wilson could afford to 
give the young couple $500,000 as a wedding 
gift; the Astors did the same and added a 
house, so that on their wedding day Carrie 
and Orme Wilson began a domestic career 
with a Fifth Avenue mansion, a houseful of 
servants, and a tidy million in the bank. 


The summer that Grace turned eighteen, 
the Wilson family was again traveling abroad. 
In Paris both Dick and his father came down 
with measles, with sore throat and headache 
and fever and eyes “bright coals of fire,’ so 
Belle wrote to May. Then Grace became des- 
perately ill with typhoid fever. 

Just before Grace took sick Belle wrote 
describing their social doings in London and 
Paris. ‘London looked empty,” she reported 
in a letter of April, 1888, ‘“‘so many people 
being still away on Easter parties. I sent a 
note to the Prince so late that I hardly thought 
that he would answer it before I left, but he is 
punctuality itself. He thanked me for letting 
him know that I was passing through London 
but regretted that I was leaving the next day 
as he loses out therefore from the pleasure of 
seeing me—to thank my sister and brother- 


in-law [the Goelets] for their kind messages 


and to send you his best regards.” 

The next day Belle wrote again: “I must 
send you another line before I leave Paris to 
thank you for the present you put into the 
envelope for Grace and me. I cannot tell you 
how much it means. Too dear and thoughtful 
of you and I expect to turn it into something 
very pretty if I don’t lose it all at Monte Carlo! 
The gambling fever is growing on me—it 
seems such an easy way to enlarge one’s pos- 
sessions, but I am afraid my dear parent 
[Richard T. Wilson] will restrain my wicked 
impulses.” 

In November of this year Belle married the 
Hon. Michael Herbert, at a very fashionable 
wedding at St. Bartholomew’s on Madison 
Avenue. Grace Wilson was her sister’s only 
bridesmaid, wearing a trained gown of yellow 
satin with a large hat of dark brown velvet 
with plumes to match. Her only jewelry was 
a gift from the bridegroom, a necklace of 
pearls with a diamond-and-pearl pendant. 

With this marriage the Wilsons became re- 
lated to one of England’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families. For four hundred years 
the Herberts have occupied Wilton House, a 
celebrated castle originally designed for them 
by Holbein. “Wilton is the Paradise of Eng- 
land,” wrote the English poet, Sir Wilfrid 
Blunt, ‘“‘with three rivers eternally beautiful 
and unchanged when its owners change or 
perish. One passes by and finds Herberts there 
as one finds swallows in the village.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 211 
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We’ve signed up Givenchy for our 
very own! He'll design patterns only 
for you, our customer! No dr de- 
partment, no other pattern book, not 
even Givenchy’s own Paris salon will 
have this enchanting dress or any of 
his other creations for McCall’s. This 
dress is just a foretaste of the lovely 
Paris-designed McCall’s fashions to 
come. Givenchy suggests you make it 
of lighthearted pique—or perhaps of 
dreamy organdy. These finer fabrics 
are at good stores everywhere — and 
so is the McCall’s Catalog. Go pick 
out your own Givenchy creation today! 
McCALL’S PATTERNS, 230 Park Ave.,N.Y.17 
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well I can remember the portraits of 
4d Herberts, lords and ladies, painted 
yke, gazing down at me from the 
dthe great gilded drawing room where 
ernoon we had tea. Better still, I can 
or the velvety grass tennis courts 
9 in front of the ivy-covered stone 
here I took my first lessons in this 
n the other side of Wilton House 
Mled through acres of beautifully 
formal Italian gardens. The Prince 
s, his lovely wife Alexandra and his 
were frequent weekend guests at 
They were all on affectionate terms 
lle’s husband, whom they called 


ce again society buzzed with the Wil- 
onishing luck in contracting advan- 
marriages. A joke current at the time 


did the Diamond Match Company 


wer: Because Mrs. Richard T. Wilson 
n at making matches.” 
ly, as my Cousin Orme Wilson tells 
srandparents were opposed to Belle’s 
e because of the exceedingly frail 
Wf the bridegroom. Even then, I be- 
‘incle Mungo was suffering from tuber- 
‘®But Belle went ahead and married him 
Lalways heard they were a touchingly 
pair. 
i her sister’s marriage into English so- 
With a lovely town house at 7 Carlton 
ff opposite the Mall, 
ilson’s social] hori- 
i immeasur- 


ny years afterward. 
the early part of the 
she remained in 
York for the opera 
the Patriarch and 
ply balls. Then, early 
, She sailed for Paris 
asummer wardrobe 
hen on to visit the 
3 on the Riviera, per- 
) take a short cruise 
rem, ending with a Ss $s 
week “‘cure”’ at Bad 
n. By the first of June she was always 
don for the season. After that off to 
nd for grouse hunting, ora Scandinavian 
or perhaps a visit with /e Duc et Duchesse 
hefoucauld in their lovely chateau, or a 
Deauville. 
1 a rapid rush through the enchanting 
of the great couturiers on the Rue de la 
flurry of orders and fittings, and off to 
ited States and a six-week “‘cure”’ at the 
stead at Hot Springs to prepare her for 
snuous New York winter season. 


me, 
ness; 


unt Flew recalls it, “Grace would cable 
aris, ‘Father what shall I do? I’m sup- 
to sail on the tenth and Worth doesn’t 
y dresses ready.’ So Richard T. Wilson 
say to my husband [who was employed 
‘Wilson bank], “What are we going to do 
'Grace?’ And my husband would say, 
major, I guess I better go bail her out 
When do you want me to leave?’ 

T. would say, “This afternoon at three.’ 
husband would go over to Paris and 
he hide off Worth’s and get Grace’s 
's and they’d sail as scheduled. There 
ever any blame for Grace. Mr. Wilson 
1ought it was outrageous that those peo- 
ould keep his daughter waiting.” 


race has never looked so well,’’ Grand- 
er Wilson wrote to Ogden Goelet follow- 
trip of Grace’s to visit her sister Belle and 
lusband in Constantinople. “She and 
seldom dine at home and Grace goes 
morning until midnight. They say they 
never had so many invitations. . . . To- 
Grace is dining at Cornelius Vander- 
. .. Lsuppose the Herald announced to 
he arrival of Lord Ava in New York. He 
net when the boat arrived by the terrible 
ters to know if he was coming to marry 
Wilson [Grace]. He was so frightened by 
that he only came to see her once. He 
ler that he was so sorry for her and won- 
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Three men are my friends— 
he that loves me, he that 
hates me and he that is in- 
different to me. Who loves 
teaches me tender- 
who hates me, 
teaches me caution; who is 
indifferent to me, teaches 
me self-reliance. 


From Leaves of Gold 
(Coslett Publishing Co.) 
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dered what her Father would think of all this 
talk. He only stayed three days and went on 
to Canada and, after reaching there, wrote her 
a nice letter saying he hoped that it would 
make no difference in their friendship but I 
am sure it will. .. . It was hard for Grace but 
there was no way to stop people’s mouths....”” 


I, 1894, a year before Grace’s romance with 
young Neily Vanderbilt, she wrote her “‘dar- 
ling parents” from aboard the Goelet yacht, 
White Ladye, anchored off Kingston, Ireland. 
At this time she was twenty-four and still un- 
married, but obviously not lacking for beaux. 

“We have been in Ireland since Friday 
morning and [ am greatly enjoying myself. 


- May and I got over here most comfortably, 


the Irish channel being very smooth. 

“On Saturday Arthur Paget took us all to 
his races at Leopardstown where we lunched 
and spent the day in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
stand. He, Lord Houghton, is a very good 
looking, charming young widower of about 
35. Rich, clever and everything! He was so 
nice to us and immediately asked us to come 
up to Dublin and stay in the Vice Regal 
Lodge with him. 

“On Sunday we drove about—the country 
is too, too lovely. Then on Monday we drove 
out to the races again and lunched and spent 
the day with the Lord Lieutenant. Prince 
Francis of Teck is here and seems such a nice 
young man. I have seen him quite often. The 
young Dukeand Duchess de Luynesare staying 
with Lord Houghton and came to the races 
yesterday. Tomorrow the 
great Dublin Horse Show 
begins and we are going 
with Lord Houghton and 
then we shall return with 
him and all of his suite and 
out-riders to the Castle 
where there will be a large 
dinner, followed by a ball, 
and we shall stay there for 
a night or so. The Italian 
Princes, the Duke d’Aosta 
and Count Turin will also 
be staying there. What fun 
it all is! 

“You really don’t want 
Ss Ss me at home, do you Mama, 

just yet? I should like to 
stay over here all winter if only you and Papa 
could come over!” 

Evidently despairing lest they would not 
have their daughter home for Christmas, my 
Wilson grandparents sent her strict instruc- 
tions to sail with the Pauncefotes on December 
first. But Grace had other plans; namely, a 
“very smart party” to be given by her hosts, 
the Dunravens, just at that time. Lord Ava 
and Lord Wolverton would be there and “I 
am dying to do it,’ wrote Grace, “and am 
thinking that I would rather sail with the 
Martins the 5th of December. . . . Please let 
me!” 

Before her marriage Grace Wilson attended 
parties with Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, 
and also with the German crown prince, who 
told me, years later, that my mother was one 
of the loveliest-looking creatures he had ever 
seen. 

It was commonly supposed in those days 
that Newport debutantes had a certain style or 
cachet which in some indescribable manner 
set them apart from the rest of their species. 
As a society writer in the ’90’s put it, “They 
have a genius for being lovely that is entirely 
separate from their physiques. They wear 
their hats, they poise their chins, they droop 
their eyelashes with a daintiness that is too 
evanescent in its quality to describe. The 
opaline lights on a dove’s neck are not more 
hovering and exquisite than the suggestions 
of great beauty made by the accidental move- 
ments of the Newport girl.” 

The writer continued, ‘‘There is Grace 
Wilson, serene in the consciousness that her 
light blue gown is the very best setting her 
blond prettiness could have, creating a sensa- 
tion on the drive by the firmness and confi- 
dence with which she guides her pair of stylish 
horses.” But what people remember best 
about Grace Wilson was her beautifully modu- 
lated voice. Possibly because of her Southern 
heritage, Grace Wilson’s voice was low, sweet, 
vibrant, warm and thick as honey. One could 
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listen all day to such a voice and never tire of 
it. Many people still mention her intelligent 
and witty conversation. Actually, my mother 
was seldom if ever witty (since true wit usually 
carries the sting of malice), but she could make 
whomever she was talking with positively 
sparkle. 

She cultivated to a wholehearted degree the 
art of keeping up a flow of agreeable conver- 
sation, not too heavy, not pretentious or 
egotistical, not scandalous or commonplace. 
All topics which might lead to a heated ex- 
change were taboo, such as politics or religion. 
But, most of all, she /istened. This, I believe, 
was the essential secret of her charm. 


Look alike? yes — 


Within a few days of the Wilsons’ successful 
country-club fete, Alva Vanderbilt presented 
her daughter, Consuelo, to society at her great 
Marble House. ‘“‘The grounds,” remarked the 
New York Herald, “‘were just as they used to 
be at Versailles, when Louis strolled across the 
broad terrace of his court.” As Aunt Alva 
lived next door to us, I knew the place well. 
On one of her whims, which always ran 
into thousands of dollars, Aunt Alva built 
on the sea cliff at the edge of our prop- 
erty a lacquered red-and-gold Chinese tea- 
house of teakwood. When tea was served to 
her guests there it arrived on a small narrow- 
gauge railway winding among the hydrangea 
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What do you know about shears and scissors? Two pairs may be identical at first 


glance, but if one bears the name of “Wiss,” 


it is the finest you can own. The 


reasons for this are simple and obvious when you compare Wiss with any others. 
Prove it to yourself. Before you buy, check on these points: 


1 Do they cut easily the full length of the blades, without chewing or missing 


threads? 


Wiss Shears and Scissors are in perfect stress from back to points, cut at any 
and every point along the blade, in one easy motion, without squeezing. 


2 Will they cut at the points when used on several layers of fabric or heavy 


material? 


Wiss Shears are extra strong and rigid to withstand twice ordinary pressures. 
They will cut heaviest fabrics without spreading at the points. 


3 Will they remain sharp? 


Many shears and scissors have soft spots resulting in one blade biting into the 
other and destroying the edges. Others, soft throughout, cannot retain an edge. 
Wiss Shears and Scissors have the hardness of a knife blade, uniform through- 


out for long-lasting keenness. 


@ Are they inlaid? 


Wiss Shears are inlaid, which means that an extra hard layer of high carbon 
steel is welded to the frame to produce the keenest possible edge—to guarantee 
long carefree operation. The qualities of inlaid blade construction are un- 


rivaled by any other method of manufacture. 


Only Wiss Shears and Scissors answer * 


‘yes” to all these and many more im- 


portant questions. At notions departments, better hardware and cutlery stores. 
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bushes, on trays borne by haughty powdered 
footmen. 

My father never could stand his Aunt Alva, 
and after she married Oliver Belmont and 
called herself Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, he made 
up a nickname to fit the initials. “Here comes 
Old Horse Pistol Belmont,’ he would declare, 
as Aunt Alva’s elegant Parisian daumont spun 
past the house. 

Consuelo’s engagement to the Duke of 
Marlborough was the sensation of Newport 
in the late summer of 1895. 


Early in September, young Neily Vander- 
bilt, who had been Grace Wilson’s most con- 


stant squire all summer, succumbed to a severe 
attack of rheumatism. So concerned was his 
father (he had lost one son two years previ- 
ously) that he is said to have had a bed moved 
into his son’s room and remained by his side 
nightly until the attack subsided. Then he sent 
Neily to Hot Springs, Virginia, for a long rest. 

“T have been getting on here very well in- 
deed,” Neily wrote his papa on October sixth. 
‘The baths I now take bring out the rheuma- 
tism more and more... . | have written Orme 
Wilson, as Frank Polk [his roommate at 
Yale] could not come, and am very much 
hoping that he will be able to get away. 
Neither Regi, nor Alfred, nor Gertrude [his 


brothers and sister] have written, so I haven’t 
heard any news at all.” 

The ‘‘news,”’ such as it was, was that Neily’s 
mother had paid a social call on Mrs. Richard 
T. Wilson, and between cups of tea casually 
mquired whether young Grace were going 
abroad that winter. She learned that no such 
trip was being planned. 

A few weeks later Neily departed for a grand 
tour of Europe and the Near East, supposedly 
to build up his health. 

With the young lovers separated, tempo- 
rarily at least, attorney Chauncey Depew, 
known as the Vanderbilt Prime Minister, since 
he handled so many of their affairs, both 
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public and private, sent a note to 
Wilson requesting an interview on t 
of his daughter. 

My chivalrous grandfather, w 
upon his lovely youngest child, r 
dignantly, saying that he would di 
matter with Mr. Vanderbilt, Sr., an 
else. 

Subsequently he received a s 
from Depew saying that a meeting 
arranged to take place on November 
at the Depew house. 

Aunt May then wrote to Gr, 
Wilson in evident distress: “‘Ogden i 
tive you ought not to accept an in 
Mr. Depew’s house for your own 
sake that I have to send you this. 

“The point is that Mr. Vanderbilt i 
a request of you and he should co 
and not you to him—especially as y 
not have it at the house of the 
have declined to accept as an inte 
You have declined to have an inte’ 
the subject of your daughter with an 
Mr. V. 

“Ogden doesn’t think you could 
Depew verbally to get out of his o 
If you could come and see Ogden fi 
ment before answering his letter 
thinks you can’t go to Depew’s.” 


Were the meeting took place, I 
know, but the result was an open d 
of war. For Grace Wilson sailed abr 
the Ogden Goelets and before long 
item appeared in Paris newspapers to 
that Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., was sto 
the Hotel Continental, while Madam 
her family and Miss Wilson were at t 
Bristol. 

Soon Neily and Grace were observ. 
ing hands in a carriage, driving d 
Champs Elysées. 

Just before Christmas the Hon. 
Herbert, Belle’s husband, who was s 
in the British Embassy there, wrote 
Wilson from Constantinople: ‘This is) 
you and my dear Mother a very Hap 
Year in spite of Mr. Cleveland ai 
McKinley Washington politicians. I an 
you must be lonely with so many of th 
away and Grace’s worries must also 
you a good deal. I cannot sufficiently 
my indignation at the way in which I h 
young man’s precious parents treated y, 
Mrs. Wilson. Confound their cheek ar 
audacity. I should like to give them a 
my mind. Who the deuce do they niall 
to talk so? One Wilson is worth doa 
them any day in my opinion... . | 

“I was very glad to have Belle bac} 
our long separation and could not let 
away any longer, although I expect G 
disappointed at not meeting her in Pari 
keeping pretty well and my weight de 
fall off, which is satisfactory. Write I 
news when you have time. 

“Love to Orme and Dick, | 

“Yours affectionately, 
““MUNGO. 


“P.S. Will you send us another letter of 
for £2000 made out to Hon. Michael H 
and Mrs. L. B. Herbert.” 








It was not Grace but Neily Vanderbil 
hastened to see the Herberts in Con; 
nople. In January, 1896, Michael H 


-wrote to Grace: “‘I am sure you will be 


to hear our impressions in regard to a. 
visitor here and will reproach us all for 
so silent, but we have thought it prefera 
delay writing until further acquaintance 
him enabled us to form a more definite 
ion as to his character and his intentions 

“He arrived here a fortnight ago an 
days after his arrival I received a tele 
from his father asking ‘Is my son in Cons 
nople?’ I replied, ‘Yes, Pera Palace H 
Since then he has received several letters 
his family and one from Chauncey Depe\ 
first few appealing to his affection for his 
ily and the later ones, I regret to say, ado 
the lowest and most despicable means of 
sure, i.e., calumny. 

“His Uncle George has written him a 
monstrous letter which he showed to 
and containing sentences of this kind: ‘I 
a rumour that a certain young lady is p: 


‘e most pressing attentions.’ ... ‘I wish‘I 
jee you as I could tell you certain inter- 
facts about her which I cannot write.’. - . 
jean say is do not commit yourself,’ and 
and so on. No name was mentioned by 
ly scoundrel in this abominable letter 
- was worded like an anonymous one. 
other has also written to the poor boy in 
-ne strain or perhaps saying worse things, 
old us he had burned her letter at once, 
4so horrible. It makes one’s blood boil, 
he showed me the letter from his Uncle 
ly, I do not suppose we have the 
> take any notice of it. But I should 
write to the father and frighten him 
jl him at the same time that if ever 
ious brother dares to ——”’ [Rest of- 
tle later Aunt May wrote to her hus- 
t Monte Carlo: “‘Neily left this evening. 
uld remain no longer without Grace. 
her sent him a most horrid and dis- 
ble cable yesterday to the effect that un- 
separated himself from G., his remit- 
iw would cease beyond honoring his letter 
it which he was obliged to do. I want to 
1 this over with you and ask what you 
‘is best to be done. Poor fellow, he is 
cut up and depressed. He took the 
jhich is most uncomfortable and full of 
's, because it was cheaper. I enclose his 
More loving wishes for the New Year 
our Wife. M.” 
ite the threats and imprecations from 
der, es later that winter joined Grace 
ine chaperoned by her two. married 
| Belle and May. Together with Ogden 
., they spent weeks lazily cruising on the 
adye. 
awhile, the Wilsons in New York were 
g frantic inquiries abroad. A fragment 
tter from Belle to them begins: “Papa 
amma, do not let it disturb ycu one way 
| other. And try not to exaggerate the 
suence of the animosity of that family. Of 
nothing could exceed their vulgarity 
epedtulness of their conduct, but I for 
ould not be knocked down by anything 
an do. 
ace still intends and feels it is certainly 
‘ultimate happiness to carry the thing 
e is really very fond of the boy and one 
derstand that what he proposes doing 
and all the sacrifices it involves appeals 
| very much. 
‘wants her to go home. He wishes to 
em one more chance. He intends doing 
°o tell them that he still proposes to 
{her and will give them one more chance 
nsider their threats. 
is he wishes to do soon, and Grace 
y to get home so that he can follow, 
recede, her. We (Mungo and 1) think 
: ’t in the least changed in his affec- 
ipr her, but we cannot tell if he will still 
song enough to stand face to face with 
inily and receive their vituperation and 
Ogden is going to have a serious 
ith the boy and point out to him that 
3 a serious trust put into his hands, 
jnat altho he must, he believes, give in 
| separation question if he still desires 
+ must see that Gracie’s family can no 
) allow her to be talked about with him 
4it some definite promise. He himself is 
43 nervous about this equivocal situation 
ys something must be done, but does 
‘2m to know how to do it. 





) absolutely impossible for Dick to take 
sweeks leave and come over and get 
)? I think it is sonecessary that she should 
me with one of the family, as they might 
.) sorts of things about her if she crosses 
,ean alone. Do think about this. Three 
|| would do it. Of course it would be aw- 
Juard on Dick but if I hadn’t my children 
\Jasband to think of I would do it. Can’t 
Jer take his place for that short time? 
2 here are all asking a great many ques- 
Jand talking a great deal about it. It’s al- 
cf _mpossible to know what to say. Every- 
Jaswers when I say she is a little older, 

[buE what difference does that make—it 
is be better to have it the other way, but if 
1 


re for each other what does it matter?’ 
Grace is so tremendously admired by 
ners that they can’t make it out. 
i 


“The Prince of Wales is here and has al- 
ready tried to pump me on the subject. We are 
all to dine this evening, we three sisters, at 
Lord Brougham’s to meet the Prince and she 
has asked Neily to come in afterwards, so he 
will have the honour of meeting H.R.H. There 
is of course the usual excitement that the 
Prince’s presence brings to Cannes. We dined 
in company with him at the Hoffmans’ on 
Wednesday. He went out on White Ladye yes- 
terday and we have several dinners and fetes 
ahead where we are asked to meet him. 

“People are awfully kind to us. I never realize 
that my attractions justify so much consider- 
ation and I am always surprised that we are 
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asked out so much wherever we go. The Prince 
has been so nice and pleasant to us. Has asked 
a great deal about all the American difficulties 
and has had some interesting conversations 
with Mungo. 

“He thinks Mungo looking very thin and 
seems anxious about the climate of Constan- 
tinople for him. I hope Britannia has won 
today or else he will be in a dreadful humor 
at dinner. He has got the pleasant Fortescue 
in attendance which makes his presence all the 
more desirable! 

“Now, darling parents, don’t get so de- 
pressed that you cannot fight the enemy! I 
hope it will all turn out well in the end. And 


darlingest of mothers, please let us know how 
you are and I pray that you may be kept well. 


“Your loving daughter, 
“BELLE.” 


Neily returned to New York and a job in the 
engineering department of his father’s rail- 
road in the spring of 1896; Grace returned a 
few weeks later. She arrived in New York the 
end of May, and soon found this letter from 
Belle addressed to ‘Darling Child’’: 

“All of my thoughts are with you this morn- 
ing for you ought almost now to be disem- 
barking unless you have had the luck to reach 
home last night. What a thrilling moment for 
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ported as nature demands 
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you! I think I must telegraph in a day or two 
to know the result of your triumphal entry! 
What an awful ordeal for you, but only the 
knowledge that so much earnest and true love 
is waiting for you must give you strength and 
help him and you through it. I can fancy 
Mamma and Papa’s happiness at having you 
back and you will be able to give them the 
very last news of us all. 

“T got your ship letter yesterday. You may 
imagine how greedy I was for it, and how I at 
once devoured it, having had no news of you 
since I left. This time, of course, I understood. 
I was so glad you wrote as you did—and I 
shall count on you to act also. That is the line 
and the feeling to have—you will find how 
happy you can be living more in someone 
else’s life, whose life is also yours, and whose 
life is consecrated to you. And evidently he 
knows and realizes this solemn part of the con- 
tract so well that it cannot help touching you 
and making you see the great and good side of 
marriage, so much more than the ordinary 
person. Give him my love—for I admire him 
very much. He has got such an enormous 
depth of character and so much to know and 
study! 

“I do pray for your mutual happiness, 
though I am tied at this distance from offering 
anything except my prayers. 

“T sent Darling Mother a cable yesterday 
for her birthday. It is not nice to be always 
separated like this. I hope next year we may be 
nearer home, so that to jump on a steamer oc- 
casionally will be possible. I couldn’t keep 
this wandering life up forever. 

“The children are well and happy. We had 
a tea party in honor of the 3rd birthday of 
Prince Bo-Bo, and the Queen was at the same 
time taken notice of. Candles and flags and 
books. Toys from all the secretaries. Very 
grand. 

‘“‘Write everything possible, 
‘*Kisses to the darling parents. 
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For several weeks after Grace’s return, she 
was not seen in public. Nor was Neily’s phae- 
ton observed near her door. There was 
talk that Neily’s father had threatened to 
disinherit him, and that the romance was fin- 
ished. Then, one bright June afternoon, New 
Yorkers peering through two layers of white 
lace curtains from their Fifth Avenue brown- 
stones saw the happy lovers ride by in a 
maroon-colored Vanderbilt victoria. With 
them, beautifully gowned, sat one of the most 
charming and respected pillars of society, Mrs. 
Richard T. Wilson. 

On June 10, 1896, the New York World 
published the announcement of an important 
coming marriage. Large pen-and-ink sketches 
of Grace Wilson and Neily dominated the 
front page, mother in a high-collared, lace 
dress and enormous white tulle hat, Neily in a 
high stiff collar and four-in-hand tie with a 
determined expression on his face. 

The announcement stated that Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., eldest living son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, would be one of 
the richest men in the world. “It is said that 
one of his wedding presents will be one of 
the biggest yachts afloat.” 

The front-page article then went on to de- 
scribe the blond-haired beauty of Miss Wilson 
and referred to the chain of wonderful mar- 
riages made by the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard T. Wilson. “Miss Wilson’s trousseau 
was all made during the spring in Paris and is 
said to exceed in magnificence any yet brought 
over. The bridal gown is quite marvelously 
lovely. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., 
gave up their usual European trip this summer 
because of the coming wedding.” 

The next day, the story read quite differ- 
ently. For Grandfather Vanderbilt overnight 
gave his approval to the long-discussed mar- 
riage of his nineteen-year-old daughter, Ger- 
trude, to Harry Payne Whitney and at the 
same time expressed in no uncertain terms his 
disapproval of his son’s intentions. Both en- 
gagement announcements hit the front pages 
of the New York morning newspapers on 
June eleventh. 

The Times indicated that the Wilson-Van- 
derbilt nuptials would be a hurry-up affair, 
“probably in two or three weeks’ time.” I can 


imagine the effect of this announcement on 
society circles in New York, where a proper 
engagement lasted at least five or six months. 

Richard T. Wilson is quoted as saying, 
“Though the time has not been fixed yet, my 
daughter’s wedding will not be deferred long 
and will doubtless take place in the present 
month. 

“Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., is opposed to 
the marriage—on what grounds I do not wish 
to discuss.’’ Then he added, “‘It is untrue that 
my daughter is eight years older than Mr. 
Vanderbilt. She is twenty-five years old, and 
he is twenty-three.” 

From the Vanderbilts came the cold and 
stuffy statement, “The engagement of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., to Miss Wilson is 
against his father’s expressed wish.” Nor 
would the famous capitalist add anything to 
that statement. 

The World pointed out that young Vander- 
bilt ““has not a dollar in the world aside from 
the salary he earns.”’ Actually, this was not 
strictly, true, as in his twenty-first year my 
father inherited a trust fund which gave him a 
yearly income of about $6000. This, however, 
represented his entire personal fortune. 

*‘Just how far Mr. Vanderbilt is likely to go 
if his son insists in Opposing his wishes in 
marrying Miss Wilson it is difficult to say, but 
those in a position to know assert that he is 
likely to go to extremes,” commented another 
newspaper. 

Since no Vanderbilt, not my father or grand- 
father, nor any of their friends, would ever 
condescend to discuss such a matter with re- 
porters in those days, there is little doubt that 
‘those in a position to know” were household 
servants bribed to talk. 

Wherever the World reporter got his infor- 
mation, the next statement has a ring of truth 
to me. “Mr. Vanderbilt’s objection to his son’s 
marriage is that he has not seen enough of the 
world. He is much younger than Miss Wilson. 
His father wants him to travel, to mix in so- 
ciety here and abroad, and to widen his ideas 
of life before he selects a wife. 

““Miss Wilson is the only young lady he has 
ever manifested any affection for and Mr. 
Vanderbilt is reported as thinking that lads 
should not commit themselves to their first 
love until they have had time to learn some- 
thing about the ways of women—or try to.” 

What a nine-day wonder the scandal was, 
what rumor, what talk! Grandmother Van- 
derbilt and Gertrude were at Newport, at The 
Breakers, busy with preparations for Ger- 
trude’s marriage to young Whitney, oldest son 
of William C. Whitney, former Secretary of 
the Navy, and a childhood sweetheart of Ger- 
trude’s. Grandfather Vanderbilt and Neily 
were both staying in the great brick mansion 
at 57th Street. During the week, each rode 
separately to his New York Central office, 
where they did not meet or speak. Neily was 





“But, honey, Texas is bigger than Monaco!” 
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then employed in the engineering depa 
of his family’s railroad. 

It is not hard for me to imagine my f; 
reaction to his family’s stubborn opposi 
Grace. The most evasive person in the 
he did not choose to face an issue, fathe 
forced into a corner, could explode 
the violence of a volcano. 

And Grace Wilson? This proud, ind 
ent, pampered daughter of a multimilli 
the darling of the courts of Europe? § 
licly disregarded the entire fracas, th 
forevermore. 

On the day on which she sent out th 
ding invitations she gave a luncheon fo 
close women friends. Thus society | 
that the engagement so suddenly begun 
end as abruptly, for the pair planned to 
within a week. Grace Wilson calml 
ceeded through the day, driving in th 
noon with her fiancé in Central Park in 
ionable little runabout. A reporter sai 
attracted much attention coming do 
Avenue. ; 

From the Metropolitan Club, Neily 
note to Mrs. Goelet at Beaulieu, near N 

“At last everything is arranged and 
time you receive this we shall be matrie 

“Tam sure you are quite as please 
are, happy that all is settled and arrang 
all our difficulties are forgotten now a 
prophecy that you told us you had h 
Paris, that a wedding was to take plac 
months, is coming true.” 

That evening Neily remained to di 
the Wilsons. q 


The gossip of the Four Hundred, | 
since the preceding winter when Consui 
came a Marlborough, and Alva b 
Belmont, now stirred with new zest ab 
Vanderbilts. 

Richard T. Wilson, pressed for his re: 
to what the young couple would do i 
were disinherited by his father, re 
testily, “It makes no difference what M 
derbilt does. I am not concerning 
about his intentions. Whether he cuts 
off without a cent or not, the weddi 
take place at the time and place arrang 

The wedding would presumably b 
formed by Dr. John Wesley Brown, r 
fashionable St. Thomas’ Episcopal Ch 
the Wilsons’ Fifth Avenue home, where 
ding breakfast for 150 would be serv 
guest list was kept small, it was said, 
so many fashionable New Yorkers 
ready departed for watering places 
summer. 

On Saturday, the weekend before th 
ding (scheduled for Thursday, June 1 
Wilsons departed for the country. 

Richard T. Wilson, when asked ab 
marriage settlement on his daughter, 
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Madam! Suppose you traded 





jobs with your husband ? 








You can just bet the first thing he’d ask 


for would be a telephone in the kitchen. 


You wouldn’t catch him dashing to an- 
other room every time the telephone rang, 
or he had to make a call. 


He doesn’t have to do it in his office in 
town. It would be mighty helpful if 
you didn’t have to do it in your “office” 
at home. 


That’s in the kitchen where you do so 
much of your work. And it’s right there 
that an additional telephone comes in so 
handy for so many things. 


Along with a lot of convenience is that 
nice feeling of pride in having the best 
of everything—especially if it is one of 
those attractive new telephones in color. 


P.S. Additional telephones in kitchen, 
bedroom and other convenient places 
around the house cost little. The service 





charge is just pennies a day. 
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deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. 
You're bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin —keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won't irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. New Mum Cream is 
another fine product of Bristol-Myers. 





Underarm comparison tests made by doc 










tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214 
pleasantly and said he didn’t care to talk 
about it. He knew nothing about the details 
of the wedding, he said. If a European honey- 
moon trip was being discussed, he had not 
heard about it. 

By the following Tuesday, the New York 
Times, which had managed to stay aloof from 
the debate, published a small announcement 
that the wedding would take place on Thurs- 
day. The newspaper added that one of the 
ushers, Frank Burton Harrison, a classmate 
of Neily’s at Yale, had quite suddenly de- 
cided to sail for Europe Thursday morning 
and regretted not being able to attend the cere- 
mony. 

The matter of a clergyman was discussed. 
The Vanderbilts belonged to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Episcopal Church—in fact, Grand- 
father Vanderbilt had given so much money 
to it that it was known informally as “the 
Vanderbilt church.” Fortunately for the rec- 
tor, the Reverend Mr. Greer, a European 
sojourn removed him from the scene and 
the possibility of having to wed a Vanderbilt 
against his father’s wishes. 

Even the rector of the next-most-fashion- 
able church, St. Thomas’, was playing coy. 
“The Reverend Dr. John Wesley Brown of 
St. Thomas’ Church was asked if he was to 
officiate at the wedding. His only answer was, 
‘If I were, I would not tell you.’” 

Still more humiliations were to be endured 
by the Wilson family. Of the 150 invitations 
sent out to “the usual list’—meaning the 
cream of New York society (excluding all 
Vanderbilts)—only about a third accepted. 
Many announced hurried departures east, 
west, south and abroad, anxious to escape 
the risk of being permanently cut off the Van- 
derbilt list, and possibly snubbed by all the 
Vanderbilts’ influential friends as well. 

The newspapers printed every scrap of in- 
formation they could find or invent. Young 
Neily’s college record at Yale was recalled, 
where, it was said, “‘he was always regarded 
as unambitious for a man of his opportunities. 
One of his friends said yesterday that he was 
pleased at having escaped from the business 
career his father had planned for him, as he be- 
lieved himself unsuited for the responsibility 
of managing the great Vanderbilt estate and 
the various business properties to which he 
would have become heir in the natural course 
of events.” 

While these speculations were filling col- 
umns of newspaper space, the wedding day 
finally arrived—but no wedding. Instead there 
was a typed statement sent to the newspapers, 
signed by two doctors: 

““Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has an at- 
tack of acute rheumatism and is confined to 
his bed and cannot safely leave his room, 
Thursday, the 18th inst. Dr. William H. 
Draper and Dr. E. G. Janeway.” 

To understand the sequence of events it is 
necessary to backtrack to the preceding week- 
end, when Grandfather Vanderbilt left for 
Newport, apparently convinced that he was 
unable to break his son’s resolve to marry 
Miss Wilson. The Wilsons returned to New 
York from the country Sunday evening, and 
Neily went to their house to dine. 


Pitienvard he walked home through a 
summer rain to the great, empty, echoing 
Vanderbilt house with its vestibule “‘slightly 
larger than the chamber of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.’ This is just the kind of 
thing father would do. He loved to walk, rain 
or shine, and always conspired to leave the 
house without the umbrella and rubbers which 
his valet would anxiously confer upon him. 

The next day, Monday, father ordered his 
bride’s wedding bouquet from the florist’s 
which was to be “hundreds” of sprays of 
lilies of the valley (a favorite flower of Grace’s) 
and white orchids and orange blossoms. 

That night, it was reported from Newport, 
the owner of The Breakers received an urgent 
telephone call from New York, and shortly 
afterward departed on the Fall River over- 
night boat. Grandmother Vanderbilt fol- 
lowed soon afterward. 

On Tuesday, the prospective bridegroom 
was seen at the New York Yacht Club in his 
“‘usual health and spirits.’’ Yet later that same 
day, after the arrival of his mother from New- 


port, it was announced that the wedding had 
been indefinitely postponed because of the ill- 
ness of young Vanderbilt. 

The story, as I heard it, was that my other 
grandfather, Richard T. Wilson, at once sent 
his family physician, Doctor Draper, over to 
examine the bridegroom. 

Wednesday, the day before the wedding was 
to take place, reporters received conflicting in- 
formation from the Wilson and Vanderbilt 
households. At the Wilsons’—where it was 
said Miss Grace Wilson was receiving no 
callers—Mr. Wilson said that young Vander- 
bilt’s condition was “‘very serious.” 

At the Vanderbilts’, however, the attendant 
at the door said he had been instructed to say 
that young Mr. Vanderbilt had a “‘slight at- 
tack of rheumatism induced by walking home 
in the rain from the Wilsons’ Sunday night,”’ 
and that his condition was “‘not serious.” The 


‘Same story was repeated by another Vander- 


bilt footman later in the evening. 

That same evening, Grandfather and 
Grandmother Vanderbilt “went out” together 
for the first time since their son’s engagement 
had been announced. Shortly after eight 
o’clock they were observed walking past the 
great iron gates of their Fifth Avenue house 
and strolling up the avenue to 60th Street. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt wore a black gown with a 
sage-green silk bodice and drapery on the 
front. Neither appeared to be the least bit 
anxious over the health of their son. 
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illiam puts his finger in the hole. Then he lies 
down on his tummy and stares into it, first one 
eye and then the other. Pockets is intrigued; he pushes 
his face in by William’s and snuffles for rabbit smells. 
““What’s in holes, mummy?” 
“Different holes have different things in them. Usu- 
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They dined in the ladies’ annex 
ropolitan Club, where they chatted 
pleasantly with their many friend 
home at 9:30. 

What a contrast to their beha 
ceding September when young Nei 
everyone knew, had never been ¢ 
fered a similar attack of rheumati 
port! 

On the day before his daughter 
come a Vanderbilt, Richard T. \ 
celed all orders for the wedding 
decorations, consisting of 10,000 
valley, 10,000 white, pink and re¢ 
many boxes of orchids, were diré 
order to city hospitals. The cate 
missed, the orchestra’s engageme 

Apparently abandoned, the brid 
left with the mounds of wedding 
ver candelabra, a massive gold-lin 
silver tea sets, cut-glass decant 
Neily was also incommunicado. 

The Wilsons, it was reported, 
at once for their summer place at 

It looked as though the Vande) 
had won. 

But the battle was not yet over. 
beautiful and brave and cruelly re 
there was far worse calumny to cc 


NEXT MONTH: A jewel robbery 
to light scandal, a series of 
mous letters and a “‘dastardl 
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ally, though, there’s a nest at the bottom, with little 


animals in it.” 


Bottom of Holes. 


right way up?” 





“Does this hole haye animals?’’ Pockets doesn’t think 
sO; anyway, not an interesting rabbity animal. 
rm “T don’t know. Maybe.’ 
*‘Where’s the bottom, where the nest is?” 
“Well, it’s down at the other end of the hole.” 
William is still for a moment, squatting on the backs 
of his heels, confronting the tremendous question, The 


“1! think it’s sad, so sad, mummy.” 
“What’s sad, darling?” 
‘‘Us being at the wrong end of holes. Aren’t any holes 
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in white or bath towel colors — 
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NEW IDEA! Pan-O-Pastry. 
“casserole” of piecrust that 
eat—pastry “pan” and all! 





NEW IDEA! Hawaiian Fri 
Chicken. Pan-fried little go 
Fluffo broilers with rice. | 
gingery sauce. Really differen 





NEW IDEA! Sweet Tea Cire] 
German yeast Kuchen, dotted wi 
little marmalade “wells.” Brig 
and delicious for afternoon te 













NEW IDEA! Do-it-yourself cake decorating! Fluffo’s new cookbook, “Creative Cooking Made Easy,” shows 
you how. Your cakes themselves will be better too... when made with golden Fluffo and the easy “how to” 
recipes in this book. It’s exciting from cover to cover! Get your copy! You'll enjoy it for years! 


NEW IDEAS GALORE « 112 PAGES « 
310 PICTURE-CLEAR RECIPES « 54 COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS «+ 
DOZENS OF “HOW TO” TIPS - 
OPENS UP A NEW WORLD OF COOKING MAGIC! 


For a limited time only, you can get this exciting new 





Would you like to learn how to fix Beef Strog- And... with it, you'll see what a terrific dif- sear Pee Enis aoetalicen 
anoff? How to make Shish Kabob, “Pie Cake,” ference palden Fluffo makes in your cooking! eee ‘\ 
Shoofly Pie? Like to know a quick new method You'll get lovelier, more luscious cakes; pret- at your dealer’s 
to make delicious Stollen . . . how to fry chicken tier, golden-brown, super-flaky piecrust; tastier 
6 fascinating new ways? golden fried foods... just by switching from Mail theca aieate from un a 
All these and scores of other new ideas are | White shortening to this fluffy-rich, golden- Bae eee See eee a 
yours in this new Fluffo cookbook just off the yellow shortening that’s thrilling the best cooks | regular Fluffo label) to HEE 00} 
press. This new cookbook shows you how to from coast to coast! Pee co Cre ce 
yin compli s by cool ol So liscover the wonderful new kind of RO non ee, Cineinnay 
win compliments by cooking creatively! It So... discover the wonde n 0 IG (Offer good 46 
will be worth its weight in gold to you in the —_ cooking golden Fluffo gives you. And send for | Oct. 31, 1956.) 
cooking pleasure it gives you...in the satis- your Fluffo cookbook. Dp it today! 


faction of cooking more exciting meals! GOLDEN FLUFFO IS ALL-PURPOSE SHORTENING — NOT A TABLE SPREAD (yellow from pure carotene) 
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NEW KING-SIZE STAND-UP CAP IS EASY-TO-USE, HARD-TO-LOSE 


you: Now, why didn’t someone... 
us: ... think of that before? 


you: Exactly! Look—the tube takes up hardly any shelf space. And that 
cap is so big you can’t lose it. Handles easier, too. 


US: Ipana’s new from the outside in! Kids say the new minty flavor is 
the greatest. 


you: Anything that makes kids like to brush teeth is fine with me. 
us: The biggest news is Ipana’s bacteria-destroyer. WD-9— does a won- 
derful job. 
vou: Better than other tooth pastes? 
us: Scientists say new Ipana with WD-9 destroys tooth-decay bacteria 


measurably better than any other leading brand...including fluoride Destroys decay bacteria best 
tooth paste! No worry, either, about using it for children under six. 2 
of all leading tooth pastes 





you: Sounds great for children. But tell me, how about my teeth? 


us: By all means! Ipana’s good news for the entire family. Make it good 
news for your teeth tomorrow? 


Another fine product of Bristol-Myer nakers of Bufferin and Vitali 
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ITS -LIOUTD PRELL 


"has % 
a 
BPR tilt 7 fate ; . . P : > : 
y) " Exciting surprise for you—magical new Liquid Prell! It’s extra rich— 
ey. JUST POUR IT... 5 ; m 
ps vee eee : cheba : <a : tie 
fe that’s why Liquid Prell leaves your hair looking Radiantly Alive’! And how 


and you'll see the glorious difference! 
youll love its unique, extra-rich formula. Bursts instantly into richer, 


more effective lather—rinses in a twinkle—leaving your hair easier to set. 


Shouldn't you try Extra-Rich Liquid Prell today? There’s 





Y radiant beauty in every drop! 
Never too thin or watery— Never too thick, with a 
never too messy or wasteful “filming” ingredient that 
—like some liquid shampoos. can dull hair like others. 


And you'll love PRELL CONCENTRATE— 
leaves hair extra clean...extra radiant! 


Not a cream—not a liquid—but a clear shampoo concen- 
Extra-Rich Liquid Prell has 


just the right consistency. 
It on’t run and it never 


1 dulling film. 





trate that contains more cleansing ingredients, ounce 
for ounce, than any other shampoo! That’s why Prell 


Concentrate leaves your hair extra clean, extra radiant! 
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How empty is The Empty Nest? 
See page 62 for the complete an- 
swer, but we'll tell you right now 
it isn’t very, accord- 
ing tO JOSEPHINE 
LAWRENCE. She has 
a cold eye for the 
domestic scene, but 
a warm heart, and 
her twenty novels 
prove it. She reports 
she has had only one 
ambition, one hus- 
band and one job. 
“My ambition is to write a truly 
great novel; my job is that of 
household-service editor for the 
Newark Evening News; my hus- 
band is long-suffering and kind. 
For recreation I enjoy reading— 
anything that is printed; and the 
theater—any kind of play where 
the curtain goes up.” 


Ss 


Josephine Lawrence 


oar 

Memo from WILLIAM BRANDON 

(Come to the Fair, page 84): “I 
began writing when 
I was sixteen, for a 
weekly newspaper in 
Kokomo, Indiana. 
My first stories were 
published when I 
was eighteen, but I 
starved to death in- 
termittently for sev- 
eral years afterward 
before my work be- 
gan producing a living. In 1936 
I married an Indiana girl, Martha 
Elizabeth Francis. We have a 
daughter, Mary Jane, born in 
1940 in New Hampshire. I spent 
two years in the Air Force during 
the war, eighteen months of that 
time in the Pacific. Since then, 
nothing but writing. There is no 
story in the externals of a writer’s 
life. Wherever it’s lived it consists 
pretty much of a room, a table 
and a chair. At the moment it’s 
California, outside.” 


William Brandon 


That Fathers Can’t Win is a well- 
known fact, but it takes a former 
ad man, EVERARD W. 
MEADE, to make it a 
charmingstory (page 
88). The author is a 
Virginian back on 
home ground after 
twenty years. At the 
ripe old age of forty- 
three, he retired as 
vice-president in 
charge of radio and 
television at the advertising citadel 
of Young and Rubicam in New 
York City and took up two hob- 
bies—writing and bass fishing. “‘I 
keep urging all my friends to re- 
tire,” he says, “but they seem to 
think that if you’re not making a 
big salary you’re living off roots 
and berries. Roots and _ berries 
are delicious.” 


Everard W. Meade 
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Nurses use 


TAM PAX 





Tampax is proud of its position in medi- 
cal opinion—but prouder still that so 
many nurses and women doctors use 
Tampax internal sanitary protection 
themselves! Vo them it’s the logical way, 
the modern way, the simple, uncompli- 
cated way. Don’t you agree you'd rather 
use sanitary protection that: 


prevents odor from forming 
doesn’t chafe or irritate 

can’t be seen or felt when in place 
is readily disposable 


can be worn in shower or tub 


All of these special Tampax advantages 
are denied to the user of external pads. 
No wonder so many women who lead 
full, busy lives swear by Tampax. It was 
invented by a doctor to fill the needs 
of all women—working or not, active 
or not, married or unmarried. 


Tampax is available at drug or notion 
counters in your choice of three ab- 
sorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. You 
can rely on it! Look for Tampax Vendor 
in restrooms throughout the United 
States. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 







Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 





(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER (| ) JUNIOR 
Name. - 

(Please print) 
Address 


City State 








made with real 
chocolate 





ay) 


Baker’s 
makes it best! 


For glorious creamy fudge with luscious chocolaty flavor, 
always use Baker’s Chocolate in your favorite recipe. 
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Product of General Foods 
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Readers Write 





Happy Family 


Whitehall, Wisconsin 

How America Lives Editor: 1 cannot 
keep still another minute. Your editors, 
apparently, feel that in order to be a 
family, you must have children. 

No one loves children any more than 
we do, and certainly every young couple 
should have them if possible. But we 
will never have any. By the time we 
knew this, the war came along; then we 
had a tough time getting established 
again. Now we're over the financial 
hump, but we're forty-two—too old to 
adopt a child. Are we, then, to consider 
ourselves just half a family and brood 
the rest of our lives? Never! 

We think we're a very happy, well- 
adjusted family, and we’re not useless 
to our community either. I believe we 
contribute even more of our time and 
money than those with children. People 
expect more of us—and we give more. 
My husband never says ‘““No”’ when 
called upon for small-town activities. 
Nor do I. Right now I’m superintendent 
of our Sunday school, and we've turned 
our basement into a workshop. When the 
children come to work, we pop corn and 
make candy and mess up this house 
something frightful—but we have fun 
and there isn’t a delinquent in the bunch. 

The two of us enjoy every minute 
we're together, whether at work, at play, 
or at worship. Please know that childless 
couples can be a happy family! 

Name Withheld 


Freshman Poet 


Lompoc, California 

Dear Sirs: I am a freshman in high 

school. My English teacher said I should 
try to get my poetry published. 


Mohr Asks Less 





A 


I don’t have a pronounced style of my 
own yet—but when I feel something I 
try to express myself in the best way I 
can, and sometimes it turns out one 
way and sometimes it turns out another 
way and as long as it says what I want 
it to, I don’t bother with analyzing the 
style I've used. 


TONIGHT 
Only a few 
High, cold stars 


Swim in the strange light 
Of the blue dusk. 


The old wind 

Has come from a far place 

And bewilders the earth 

With an almost-forgotten longing 
And a strange need. 


AT SUNSET 


The dull-eyed everyday lady 
That lives in this everyday house 
(Boarded with everyday boards on all sides 
Except for the pine-shingled south) 
Oh wouldn't she sing 
If she were told 
That the south side of her house is gold! 
Sincerely, 
JUDY PHELPS 


True Journal Fan 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dear Editors: My daughter's fourth 
birthday has called to mind my delivery 
and the JOURNAL. On “‘the’’ day, upon 
getting my things together for the hos- 
pital, I realized I hadn’t got my JOURNAL 
for the month. I told my patient hus- 
band I must have it before I left. He 
raced to the drugstore; all were gone. 
Finally I happened to think of my 
neighbor—and luck was with us. At the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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WITH THIS EXCLUSIVE 


dreft offer 
os Cute, tiny Robin Hoods in gay colors romp all 
over these absorbent gauze diapers—designed by 
Chix exclusively for new pink Dreft. Darling for your 


: baby! Make the cutest baby gift! Order plenty— 
you cannot buy them in any store! 


~ 











Detail and colors of 
Robin Hood diaper design 







EACH ROBIN HOOD DIAPER FREE SO 
_ with one box top of regular-size package of Dreft . @ ‘Gay are XG | 
plus one box top of giant-size Dreft package. _ : \ y- 
OR ONLY 25¢ with one box top 
: = any Dreft package. ae 0 < . 
- 5 ~ % \ Pe 4 
S -WF Pol y 


The makers of CHIX recommend new pink Dreft for 
keeping diapers clean and soft—so safe for baby 


No wonder the Chix Baby Products people of Johnson 
and Johnson recommend pink Dreft for their famous 
diapers. It gives complete cleaning, yet it’s safer : 
than the mildest soap! Indeed, you'll discover, 
with new pink Dreft for your washing machine, 
there’s no more need to trust any of your 
special-care washables to “work clothes” suds! 





em ee ae eee === THIS COUPON MAKES ORDERING EASY dnc pee a re os es 





Fill out and mail to: Dreft, Dept. A, P.O. Box 14, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


For each Robin Hood Diaper 


Oe f PRINT NAME 
ae FREE — send 1 giant-size and | 
ADDRESS 
OR ONLY 25¢—with 1 Dreft box 
i top, anysize. (Sendcoin,no stamps. aiTv ONE ay RTE 


Order as many as you want.) 
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Offer good only in continental United States (including Alaska) and Hawaii. Offer expires October 31, 1956. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 








here's an idea 


from Marie Gifford, Armour Home 
Economist and pastry authority 





You know it’s good! 
ARMOUR 
Pare) 
The Armour Stor label is one of 
the world’s great guarantees! 






br ope gory! 


next to three hands, 


the friendliest thing is an 
Trish Linen cocktail 
Absorbent, soft 


and always beautiful... 


napkin. 


and not just “imported.” 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


PURE IRISH LINEN 
COCKTAIL NAPKINS 


nn SY) 
(ARISH JPINEN ) 


THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 





The next time you bake an apple pie, 
add 14, cup of grated Miss Wisconsin 
sharp cheese to the pastry. 


Of course, for melt-in-your-mouth 
pie crust, start with the right shorten- 
ing. The right shortening is lard and 
the finest lard is Armour Star Lard! 


P.S. Use Armour Star Lard, too, for 
light, fluffy biscuits and crisp, golden- 
brown fried chicken. 


FREE: NEW PIE BOOKLET. 32 new pie recipes. 
How-to-do-it illustrations. Write to Marie 
Gifford, Department 100, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Want to 
know my 


7 \r @ 
f avor Fic / 
Peppy 
FORMAN’S 


Lice Ca nn 


Discover how this 












spicy green relish 
flatters the flavor of 
meat, eggs, fish, fowl. 
Keep it on your table 
A fore I 
a f very mea 

an 
ee 


FREE 53 new recipes for luncheon and 
supper treats with Forman’s Piccalilli. 
Write: Dept. L-5 


FORMAN’S 


P CCALILLI 
Pittsford, N.Y. 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
hospital my husband left me, still clutch- 
ing my JOURNAL, at the door of the de- 
livery room. Then, in the depth of my 
labor, I felt gentle fingers remove the 
magazine from my clenched fingers. I 
heard my doctor murmur, “I’ve heard of 
JOURNAL fans, but this is ridiculous!” 

Your magazine has certainly been a 
great boon to me, as you can see. 
Sincerely, 

MARGARET VAN OSTEN 


Korean Orphans Need You 


Pusan, Korea 

To the Editor: 1 must speak about my 
orphanage and I hope you will listen. 

The Korean War created about 100,- 
000 of orphans who lost their homes and 
parents, helplessly tasting extreme bit- 
terness of life which even _adults cannot 
easily stand for. 

Following the abduction of my only 
son from Seoul in 1950, I could not sit 
still to see such pitiful orphans. This is 
why Testablished a“ Urichip Orphanage”’ 
on October 1, 1952. First I collected girl 
orphans to house them; and then when 





Orphans clean house. 


I discovered they have good brains and 
good patience even if they are Small 
persons, I have sent them all to school. 
They meet adversity with a smile, for 
they once experienced bottom of life. 

While UN soldiers were stationed in 
Korea, I successfully operated my or- 
phanage with their aid, and the children 
would enjoy unforgettable pleasure 
times. GI soldiers were so kind that chil- 
dren regard them as their real fathers. 

It was a serious loss that majority of 
U.S. forces withdrew from Korea. I feel 
especially sorry for my children. It is 
as though they lost their families and 
friends again. 

They are still to be fed, clothed and 
educated. Total monthly expenses of 
$800 for 50 orphans ($16 per child) is 
substantial. Every month the com- 
mander gave me tuition money. But Ihave 
had no money from the army since 
January, 1954. Whenever I ask for 
financial aid, I have pains in my heart, 
but I do want to care for my orphans. 

Thank you. 

MADAME CHANG TAN CHI 
Director, Urichip Orphanage 


> Inanother letter, Brig. Gen. Richard 
S. Whitcomb, whose company helped 
support this orphanage while in Korea, 
wrote: “The situation is moving from 
serious to tragic. I have just heard of one 
orphanage, the staff of which had reached 
the end of its resources. When an Amer- 
ican social worker happened to go there, 
she found twenty-three alien: from 
four to six years of age, huddled together 
in one corner of the mess hall, where they 
had been for two days without food or 
heat. If aid is not given for such chil- 
dren, they are finished. There is no other 
hope for them.” Contributions to Mrs. 
Chi and others may be made through the 
American Korean Foundation, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, New York. ED. 


Not Reform School 


Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Editors: Although my husband 

and I have a very moderate income, we 

wanted our son to have the best educa- 

tion possible. Knowing he wasn’t getting 

it in our district, we transferred him to 
a military academy. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 




















Trdianeieans cook is mother of, 


Indiana Governor. 
Presents Award 
to Champion Cook 


That ribbon Governor George Cra 
is presenting to Mrs. Paul Goben| 
no ordinary prize...it’s a gral 
champion award! Mrs. Goben wi) 
it—and 5 others as well—in ¢ 
Indiana State Fair cooking comp 
tion last year. Of course a good co 
like Mrs. Goben uses Fleischmant 
Active Dry Yeast. “It’s so easy 
she says. “‘Always rises fast.” 

Most prize-winning cooks u 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
and if you bake at home, Fleis¢ 
mann’s is the yeast for you. It sta 
fresh for months on your shelf. 
and with this dry yeast handy if 
easier to serve yeast-raised seal 
ties. Get Fleischmann’s Active D 
Yeast—it’s the best. 





Get the New 
“Thrifty 
Three" 


“CHARCOAL' BROI 


HAMBURGERS.. 
Right in your Kitchen Range 


we 









B “BKITCHEN 
ouquet 


Just brush hamburgers— ORLY f 
or any meat—with Kitchen | 
Bouquet and broil at 
lower temperature in your 
kitchen range. Out they | 
come with a crisp, savory 
“charcoal” broiled crust 
that helps seal in juices 
and flavor! Good cooks 
have used Kitchen Bouquet 
for over 75 years, 


Costs So litle. .. Adds So himan 
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lodized or plain 





Morton Salters, 3% inches in 
size, sold in cartons of three. a oe 


AND Taste 








Almost 
overnight — 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 

But how surprised we were to find that 
most of our friends think of such schools 
as “corrective schools.’’ Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Our son is just 
a normal seventeen-year-old boy and 
certainly was not sent to a military 
school as punishment ! 

Knowing that the JOURNAL is truly 
the magazine women believe in, maybe 
you would be able to explain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Name Withheld 


Israel Sweaters 


Jerusalem, Israel 

Dear Editors: Here's my favorite 

sweater girl, my daughter Heidi. She is 
wearing an Israel sweater. 

When I think about my stay here I'll 

be pleased to recall the climate—the 





Se failed, utiter-clry shin Br ae 


Cook springtine fresh! 





Clear away flaky chappings— 
Firmly circle on Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream. It’s extra rich in lanolin— 
homogenized so it penetrates dry skin 
deeper. Flaky, powder-catching 
roughness smooths instantly. 





Smooth out crepe-y lined throat— 
troke Pond’s Dry Skin Cream up 


t to iin. The cream’s pecial 


emulsifier restores vital moisture to 


parched, dry surface skin. Gives 


our skin a dewy-soft, younger look. 


Parched, dried-out skin 
needs deep softening 


—not ‘‘surface oiling” with a 
thin liquid, but the penetrating 
goodness of a rich cream! 





Soften away tired crow’s feet, dried 
in by weather and indoor heat. Gently tap 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream all around eyes. 
There’s no watery thinness about this 
cream—you feel richness in its satiny 
texture, Get a big jar—less than a dollar. 


Extra Rich in 
Homogenized 
Lanolin 


for deeper softening 


Ms; awe 
ED «om oo 


So effective ee, 
more women use it 
than any other dry skin care 





temperature rarely less than 40° and in 

summer almost always cool for sleeping 

at night—and the sweaters. Best of all 

I love the deep blue pillowed Israel sky. 
Most sincerely, 

MRS. M. HAMBURGER 


Young Mr. Spider 


Larchmont, New York 

Dear Editors: 1 am fearful for the 
future of my three sons. In this land of 
plenty, we who give our children every- 
thing, guard them so carefully and dis- 
cipline them so seldom seem to me to be 
jeopardizing their lives. 

As the years go by, I find myself con- 
stantly amazed by the girls and bewil- 
dered by the boys. The engagement of 
my young niece has recently been an- 
nounced. Her fiancé, a charming lad, 
has ‘‘done”’ bis military service and com- 
pleted one year of college. What he will 
do once his education has been finished 
has yet to be decided. In my quaint old- 
fashioned way, I wonder that he can 
seriously propose marriage. What has he 
to offer? His young love is no small offer- 
ing, but how can he possibly support this 
girl? She is fully grown up, has gradu- 
ated from junior college, and expects to 
go to work while her husband completes 
his education. 

‘““So many girls are doing it,’’ my rela- 
tives say. So they are, and I look at 
them in awe and admiration—but still 
I wonder. War has changed much in 
American life, and some of the changes 
are good. No girl worthy of her salt will 
hesitate to go along when she is in love, 
but how far should she go? What funda- 
mental ideas of the marriage relation- 
ship are we giving these children of the 
swift Atomic Age? Or have we been 
spoiling them since the century began? 
In the ‘‘movies’’ only true love is 
stressed; there is never a mention of 
laundry bills or beefsteak. 

Today, in the uninhibited companion- 
ship of boys and girls, the girls are full 
partners, clever, self-sufficient and ask- 
ing no quarter. But there is no em- 
phasis upon the responsible and protec- 
tive qualities that seem to me to be so 
essential in the right development of 
the young male. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 198 
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Real Walking Ease 


for Troubled 
FEET! 






Sizes 
2% to 13 
AAAAA to 
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Combine Style 
Distinction with Real Foot Freedom 


You'll quickly discover what real walking 
ease is like when you step out in your first 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flattering 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’s 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-like, | 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever so kind to | 
your feet. No “breaking-in’’ discomfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes for 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort? Shops in principal cities and 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to Dr. | 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept.J-56, Chicago 10, Illinois; 


HOT, TENDER FEET?, 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder quickly relieves 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, 


odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 


DF! Scholls eowite 





WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


You can easily earn more money by selling magazine sub- } 
scriptions in your spare time. Thousands of our repre- 
sentatives made their start by asking for our generous | 
commission offer. No obligation. Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
475 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 








the=sparkle< 
that lies in 
your eyes! 


Why tolerate dull-looking, reddish- 
streaked, tired-feeling eyes another in- 
stant? A few drops of EYE-GENE, recom- 
mended by eye specialists for over 20 
years, will cleanse, soothe and refresh 
your eyes in seconds 
Safe, sure EY E-GENE® with 
Lexatol is a combination eye 
bath and lotion—crystal- 
clear and stainless. Celeb- 
rities use EYE-GENE daily. 
Why don’t you? In handy 
dropper bottles—60c and $1 
at all drug counters. Also 
available in Canada. 
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Eye Drops 
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EYE-GENE 
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* Guaranteed by “a 
Good Housekeeping 
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Whatever the hour. . .whatever 










the place... Formfit styles bras 
and girdles for each of your 
fashion needs. For the girdle that 

shapes a suit can sabotage a 
sheath. And the bra that’s right 
with cashmeres can undermine a 

cotton. Meet your fashion 
timetable with a fashion-smart 


Formfit foundation wardrobe. 


C form 


CREATIO 


Lit 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK 
CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 


You’re active and attractive in Skippies 
Pantie No. 845. Nylon elastic net with front 
panel to firm your tummy. High waistband. 
Also available as Skippies Girdle No. 945. 
$6.50. “Life Romance’ Bra No. 577 in cot- 


ton broadcloth and Nylon. $2.50 = 3 2 


: You choose “Life Romance” Brassaliere No. 

383. Embroidered Nylon. Wired underbust. 
| New “cuddle-stay” for gentle shaping. White, 
; Sunrise Pink, Alpine Blue, Dawn Black. $13.50 


You wear “Life Sleek’” Girdle No. 1181 for 
firm control with a light hand. Sheer Dacron 
elastic with satin elastic panels front and back 
gives you the smooth line you love. $12.50 
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Lev ont Size 


. <IVOR’ 


PURE + FT FLOATS 







Like 
getting 
one free! 
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LOAT 


NOW-— TIED IN ONE BEAUTY BUNDLE 


4 cakes of pure, mild Personal Size Ivory cost about 
the same as 3 cakes of other leading toilet soaps! 


Any way you look at it—Personal Size Ivory’s new Beauty Bundle is a beauty 

of.a buy. Now—4 cakes all tied in one neat bundle—so handy .. . so thrifty. And how 
those dainty cakes of mildness pamper your skin! You see, the milder the 

beauty soap, the prettier your skin, and Ivory Soap is mild enough for a baby’s skin. 
So for that fresh, radiant look, That Ivory Look, get your Beauty Bundle now. 


99 136% PURE...IT FLOATS 


THE BEAUTY BUNDLE IS YOUR BEST BEAUTY B® 
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CHALLENGE 


OF SOVIET 
EDUCATION 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 





LE FORT DETACHE, 

lithograph by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 
(French School, 1796-1875). 

Lithography gave free rein to Corot’s delightful 
fantasy and knowledge of natural forms. 

Size, 744” x 1014”. 


An article’ in this space on The Soviet 
School Child awakened exceptional interest; 
not only, I think, because it reported on 
something not generally known about the 
Soviet Union, but because it awakened 
questions regarding the present adequacy of 
American education, which we may well say 
to be in a condition of crisis. 

We are in for a protracted struggle with 
the Soviet Union, if not by the mutual 
annihilation of war, certainly in the realm of 
ideology and world influence. Great changes 
have occurred in Soviet society. But there is 
one thing no Soviet government is likely to 
abandon. This is the conviction that Soviet 
socialism is the pattern for the future of all 
mankind and will, in the long run, conquer 
the world in ‘‘competitive coexistence” 
without the necessity for war. 

To achieve this the Soviet Union must set 
the example, to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, of a state that has 
managed, without foreign-capital invest- 
ments, to pull itself up from a very low 
position. It has become in less than forty 
years the second industrial nation in the 
world, with the intention of eventually be- 
coming the first one. 

Secondly, it must demonstrate that co- 
operation with the Soviet Union promises 
more rapid development for these backward 
societies than does co-operation with the 
West. 

Third, by access to Asian and African raw 
materials, the Soviets expect to achieve an 
absolute economic superiority that will force 
Europe, and eventually America, to adjust 
to the Soviet world design. 

It is not the purpose of this article to point 
out the many slips that can occur between 
the intention and fulfillment of this program. 
But the extent to which it can succeed will 
depend to an incalculable extent upon the 
Soviets’ being able to produce men and 
women intellectually trained to implement 
it. This means more than producing able 
diplomats, propagandists, ideological mis- 
sionaries and secret agents. It demands 
highly competent scientists, technicians, en- 
gineers, linguists and even artists and sports- 
men, since the Soviets are putting great 
emphasis upon cultural and athletic ex- 
changes. 

In the article on the Soviet school child, I 
stressed the old-fashioned strictness of pri- 
mary and secondary education, requiring 
immense application within the school walls 
and a vast amount of compulsory home- 
work. 

I was unable to get figures on the number 
of students able to fulfill the requirements 
of the ten years’ course—or conversely, the 
number who are flunked out yearly into the 
ranks of manual labor. The Western em- 
bassies in Moscow believe the number of 
failures to be very large, but they also have no 
reliable figures to support this assumption. 
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But that a very large elite is being trained 
(if not ‘‘educated’’) in the Soviet Union, for 
future work requiring exceptional intellec- 
tual disciplines, is not controvertible. Nor is 
it controvertible that Soviet society encour- 
ages individual efforts and ambitions. 

For thére is simply no way to rise in Rus- 
sia except through superior intelligence plus 
education and industry. There is no in- 
herited wealth. Even in the working classes, 
there are no trade-unions setting the stand- 
ard of work at the level of the least compe- 
tent and industrious. If anything does not 
exist in Russia, it is the ‘‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’”—manual or intellectual. 

Nowhere that I have been is so much em- 
phasis placed on the duty to /earn, and the 
opportunities afforded by learning. 

It happened that former Senator William 
B. Benton, of Connecticut, now publisher of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, was leaving 
Moscow two days after my arrival, after a 
more extended stay than mine. From what 
he has said or written since, it is clear that 
Russian education was also his primary in- 
terest. In a talk to the Women’s National 
Democratic Club, he expressed the convic- 
tion that “‘Russia’s classrooms, libraries, 
laboratories and teaching methods may 
threaten us more than her hydrogen bombs 
or her rockets to deliver them.” 

Consider this: The Russians, despite their 
enormous concentration on rapid internal 
development, are training tens of thousands 
of engineers, scientists, schoolmasters and 
technicians for export—primarily to Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East. 

In America, incontrast, we are not training 
a sufficient number of such superior talents 
to fill the demands of our own industries. 

The Russians, Mr. Benton pointed out, 
have no intention of matching our $50,000,- 
000,000 of foreign aid. But they count on 
foreign spectaculars—the building, for.in- 
stance, in India of a steel factory whose 
productive capacity will equal a fourth of 
Poland’s and Italy’s combined. 

In Egypt the Russians have offered to pay 
a third of the cost of the Aswan Dam that 
will increase Egypt’s electric power ten or 
twelve times, add 30 per cent to the arable 
land and multiply the production of cotton 
which only the Soviet bloc is able or willing 
to absorb. 

We can count on Soviet technicians— 
each of them a Communist missionary— 
turning up in every underdeveloped spot. 

And this is possible because the Russian 
rate of educational advance (like the rate of 
industrial production) surpasses Our Own. 

Russia’s primary-school system (seven 
grades) has, in one generation, turned a 
nation 90 per cent illiterate into one nearly 
100 per cent literate, at least as far as the 
Slavic provinces are concerned. 

Secondary education is growing with 
immense CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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Yardley products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Makes you feel so fresh and feminine 


Yardley English Lavender is unlike any other fragrance you’ve ever used. Because it’s more than a lingering, lovely, 
lighthearted scent. It’s a feeling . .. fresh, gay, wonderful—like being in love! And you know when you feel that good, 
you look your prettiest. Enjoy Yardley Lavender in many forms, give it with pride. You'll find it at 


Yardley Lavender 


your nearest toilet goods counter, (Yardley English Lavender essence, from $1.25 plus tax.) 
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At leading drug and cosmetic counters, 
eauty shops or write: Skan Laboratories, 
nc., 1310-34 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 3, Cal. 
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strides. Every youth who completes it will 
have had extended courses in basic higher 
mathematics—four years each of algebra and 
geometry, two of trigonometry, four years 
each of physics and chemistry, and five of a 
modern foreign language. These are not 
learned in a five-day school week and an 
eight-month year and with little homework, 
but in a six-day week, ten-month year with 
large amounts of homework. 

Contrast these rigors with American edu- 
cation. There is, as far as I know, not one 
high school in America where an ambitious 
student could get such preparation in sci- 
ence and mathematics. More than half of our 
high schools offer no physics at all. 

Officials of our Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and of American industries with high 
technological requirements have pointed out 
that in 1950 only 4 per cent of American 
high-school students were studying physics, 
7 per cent chemistry, 27 per cent algebra, and 
13 per cent geometry. These are far lower 
percentages than in 1900, when 23 per cent 
of students were studying physics, 10 per cent 
chemistry, 52 per cent algebra, and 27 per 
cent geometry. 

American educators declare these figures 
to be misleading. One has argued that in 1900 
only 10 per cent of youth of high-school age 
were in high school, whereas in 1950, 70 per 
cent of this age group were studying; and 
that, taking ourschool populationasa whole, 
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2.3 per cent were studying physics in 1900, 
compared with 2.8 per cent in 1950; that in 
1900 only 1 per cent of all youth studied 
chemistry, while in 1950, 4.9 per cent did; 
that in algebra and geometry the proportions 
advanced from 5.2 per cent to 18.9 per cent 
and from 2.7 per cent to 9.1 per cent between 
1900 and 1950. 

But do these percentages represent an ade- 
quate advance in a country which so enor- 
mously increased high-school attendance 
during this period? The argument is entirely 
meretricious. It amounts to saying that one 
cannot educate “‘the masses” in any of the 
more rigorous disciplines. This is a pro- 
foundly undemocratic view. It implies that 
the youth who attended high school in 1900 
did so on the basis of natural selection of the 
fittest. Is that true? It is true only if you be- 
lieve that only parents successful in a money 
sense produce bright children. 

The American youth who did not attend 
high schools in 1900 were not rejected for in- 
tellectual inferiority. They did not get to high 
school because their parents could not afford 
to keep on supporting them. 

Furthermore, in the last fifty years discov- 
eries in the realm of pure science, and tech- 
nological developments, have made more 
progress than in any other period of history 
of the same duration. They are resulting, 
more than political ideologies, in revolution- 
izing the life of mankind. 

To survive and live a useful life in this new 
world, scientific knowledge and understand- 
ing are far more essential than they were at 
the turn of the century. The transmission of 
such fundamental knowledge should have 
been progressing in some proportion to the 
rate of scientific-technological developments. 
Instead it has been retreating. 

The reasons why many students are failing 
to prepare themselves for a rea/ higher edu- 
cation must be manifold, and the influence 
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They started with dreams...beautiful dreams. But her tiny peek 


... their happy hug...prove one dream has come true. Now they 


. there's just no finer china 
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the little bell silhouette... 
‘Companion Slip” by Munsingwear 


20 together! silhouette that gently flares and 





Munsingwear’s “‘companion slip.”’ In contour-loving nylon-and-Dacron 


ceful pleating and lace. 


(regular length); $7. 
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of the home on the educational capacities 
and ambitions of children cannot be mini- 
mized. Financial considerations are not the 
only ones. In 1900, for instance, ministers 
and schoolteachers were miserably paid, but 
they sent their children to high school and 
college. The children usually had to work for 
scholarships, and work after school to help 
pay their way, and after graduation con- 
tribute to the support of the family and the 
education of younger brothers and sisters. (I 
know because I was one of those children 
who knew that education was indispensable 
even if we had to live on bread and milk and 
applesauce a large part of the time.) 

Actually no one can say that, among those 
who got no education beyond the grades, the 
percentage of the naturally gifted was drasti- 
cally lower than among those who did. 

Nobody knows. The only valid test would 
be to- raise high-school curriculums to 
include the stricter subjects as compulsory, 
flunk out failures, and see what percentage 
could take it. 

That is the Russian system—I am not 
recommending it, but it does furnish a fest. 

It would be quite impossible to introduce 
into this country—and it would be wrong to 
believe that American education offers no 
advantages over other systems. But I em- 
phatically challenge the assumption that the 
present percentages represent the natural 
ability of even the average student. They cer- 
tainly do not reflect the ability of superior 
students. 

Natural. ability, however, must be spotted 
in the grade schools and, whether those who 
possess it are 5, 10, 20 or 5O per cent of the 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans 
in any market, LAMB 


school population, they must be given an ed- 
ucation suitable to their talents and industry. 
This is what is not being done. A level of edu- 
cation based on average ability and ambition 
means universal mediocrity. The process 
ends by everybody being educated after a 
fashion, and nobody being educated to the 
limits of his abilities. 

The problem in America is not of the aver- 
age child—or even of the stupid and lazy. 
They get through somehow, and our society 
absorbs them. The problem is of the intelli- 
gent, superior child, whose gifts are not 
brought out. This child often becomes in- 
dolent; he learns to swim along on his talents 
without concentration because he has no 
keen competition. 

Whether there should be special high 
schools for these children or special classes 
within the existing high schools is a question 
Iam not competent to answer. It involves so- 
ciological as well as educational problems. 

But that something must be done, every 
thoughtful person in this country is begin- 
ning to appreciate. This was emphatically 
recorded at a meeting in February of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. The thirtieth annual conference of 
the Secondary Education Board devoted 
all its sessions to “The Gifted Student.” 

Russia has surpassed us in the number of 
students enrolled in institutions above the 
high-school level—4,300,000 in Russia; 
2,700,000 in the United States. The financial 
ability of parents plays little if any role in 
this. Most students in the higher brackets are 
supported wholly orin part by state stipends. 

Last February, in connection with the 
twentieth congress of the Communist Party, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Communist Party 
leader, called for the creation of a new type 
of school to educate a super-elite, to be 
‘‘builders of the new society, people of great 
heart and high ideals.” 

These will be boarding schools in country 
surroundings, in which pupils will be enrolled 
for permanent stay, meeting their parents 
during vacations and holidays. From Mr. 
Khrushchev’s description, these schools will 
demand rigorous application by the students. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 225 
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Corns 


Callouses and othe 
Foot Blemishes! 


“Having lovely feet is no different tha 
having lovely hands. It’s simply a mai 
ter of proper care,’ says Dr. Wm. 
Scholl, the noted foot authority. 


Never wait! At the first sign of sore tog 
from nagging shoe friction or pressuré 
or irritation at the ball of the foot 
promptly protect the sensitive spots witl 
soothing, cushioning Dr. Scholl’s Zino 
pads. Discomfort vanishes. ..new or tigh 
shoes are eased —you’ll 
stop ugly corns or callouses 
before they can develop! 


WHAT TO DO IF YOU 
ALREADY HAVE 
CORNS OR CALLOUSES 


To painlessly remove corns 
or callouses one of the fast- 
est ways known to medical 
science, use Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads with the sepa- 
rate Medications included 
in every box. 





Get a box today and see for 
yourself how quickly Zino- 
pads stop that ‘‘Oh-my- 
feet’”’ look and feeling and 
keep you free of ugly foot 
blemishes. At Drug, Shoe, 
Department, 5-10¢ Stores 
and Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort® Shops. 


For FREE sample of size 
wanted, write Dr. Scholl’s, 
Inc., Dept. J 5, 213 West 
Schiller St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


D! Scholls Zino-pad: 
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the new EMILY POST’S 


ETIQUETTE 


The most famous etiquette guide 
of all time in a brand-new modern 
edition. $5 at all bookstores. 
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TIRED, SORE, 
ACHING ‘MUSCLES 


Thousands who suffer pains of tired, sor 
ACHING MUSCLES and FATIGUE ar 
turning to STANBACK’S multiple ingred 
ent formula for comforting relief. Becaus 
STANBACK'’S several ingredients work i 
combination ... they bring faster, mor 
complete relief from pain .. . quicke 
relief than ordinary one ingredient pai 
relievers... 


Test STANBACK Swap Back with 


Against Any 
STANBACK 





Preparation 
You’ve Ever 
Used 
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the lipstic ; that stays married to your lips 


This Spring's prettier-than-ever. ever-vivid pink 


A decidedly new kind of Pink . . . a fun-lovin’, fun-to-wear VIVID PINK promising 
rich, deeply glowing color that no other lipstick can ever hope to match. You know this color 
won't forsake you, won’t stray, won’t fade . . . for this is the one-and-only, 


ever-true, ever-lovin’ VIv and it’s made by Toni. 


VIV REGULAR 


creamy non-smear type $1.10 plus tax 


VIV SOFT TOUCH 
new 24-hour lipstick $1.25 plus tax 


in 12 vivid springtime shades 
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#2051. HIGH, ROUND AND HANDSOME —this wisp of a Merry Widow. Pre-shrunk #2065. WARNER’S FIRST BRA with convertible straps that adjust in seconds to any 
cotton, with embroidered cups; elastic strips at center and in back. White, . one of six different fashions; soft embroidered cotton broadcloth. White, $3.50. 


la ‘na bold shoulder to summer! 


CARE TO BE CAREFREE, darling? All it takes is a 
Warner’s strapless. This is the bra that leaves you 
free to have fun. Fun for you may be a fast set of 
tennis or a slow foxtrot —but wherever you go, 
your Warner’s fits into the picture so beautifully. 

Whatever style you choose, of course, you'll 
have the last word in comfort. Such things as the 
easy stretch of elastic in a band, a soft cushion 
where other bras bind. 

And whether you like a cool plunge or a quick 
dip—you can be sure there’s a Warner strapless 
for you. Why not try yours today? At your nicest 


stores here and in Canada. 


Strapless Bras 


fo. 


1347. OUR LONG-LINE MERRY WIDOW. Such lovely #1084. OUR PADDED MERRY WIDOW® gives little 
fit and comfort, made of such loveliness: nylon girls a flattering build-up. With soft elastic band. 
lencon-type lace, nylon marquisette. White, $8.50. In white, $5.95, In black, $6.50. With straps, $5.95, 
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A charming novel to read in the month 
of May is GREENWILLOW, by 
. J. Chute. Greenwillow may be in 
orth Carolina, it may be in England. 
ut the seasons turn, the hills in the dis- 
ance are blue and the trees are green. 
\ wandering husband returns and wan- 
ers off again, and nine months later a 
aby is born. The one church has two 
inisters: one who teaches hell-fire and 
amnation, the other who forgives the 
oibles of the weak. The Reverend Lapp’s 
voice rolls like thunder; the bee 
Birdsong’s rolls like a cowslip ball. 
yoy is in love for the first Eee ae 
ooked at her with the west wind lifting 
ier unbound hair from her shoulders and 
April all around her and the earth 
ubilating. . . .” Everything’s right with 
he world—in this beautiful little tale. 
Dutton.) . 


_ B. J. Chute is the author of many sport 
tories and stories of the police—New 

















Which May had painted with his softe showers 
This garden full of leaves and of flowers. —CHAUCER 


York’s Finest. Actually she is Joy Chute— 
young, feminine and very pretty. 


The faraway feeling of Greenwillow 
reminds me of a story I read in an 
English magazine, The Countryman. 
A sheep owner on a moorland farm in 
Scotland was searching for some lost 
sheep. His way took him near a cot- 
tage in which lived a shepherd, his 
wife and three-year-old son. The cot- 
tage was five miles from the nearest 
road; letters and supplies were left at 
the road, and never a visitor came. 
Now as the stranger approached the 
cottage the little boy spied him. He 
stared hard and then ran in terrible 
fright into the house: ‘‘Mither! 
There’s a beastie laik ma feyther 
comin’ up the gairden.”’ 


If you can endure a complete game of 
golf and a cricket match, and are not 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 
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Newest wey to carry your 
heavenly new complexion 


"Who the gil with the Cingell ace? 


Is she young? Sweet? Naturally pretty? 
Yes! With one quick touch of Angel Face! 


Is her face velvety smooth? Never shiny, never dry? 
Of course! She’d never dream of using greasy make- 
ups or drying cake powders! 


Does she look fresh and aglow —after hours and hours? 
Naturally. Her Angel Face by Pond'’s clings, because 
it's a magical blend! of finest powder and ‘smoothing 
vaporized beauty oils! 

Could be this “Angel Face” is you! More girls 
do use Pond’s Angel Face than any other snaike- 
up! In 3 luscious fashion pinks—Blushing Angel, 
Pink Angel, Blonde Angel. And 5 other heavenly 
shades. All in the new pink ‘ ‘Date” Case! 





The new “Date” Case, with mirror 
and puff, only 79¢, plus tax. 


Today’s most popular make-up —by far! 
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SATIN-SET a girls best friend! 


Here's the spray that ended nightly pin-ups 


and only “low bas it 





Just pin and spray for curls that stay! There’s no lacquer—your hair stays soft! 


Now, in just 5 extra seconds, you can set 
pin-curls that last twice as long! 


Whether you set your pin-curls with plain bobby pins 
or fabulous diamond pins (they’d cost over a million 
dollars), you'll want to spray them with Revlon ‘Satin-Set’! 
Revlon made ‘Satin-Set’ especially to set pin-curls. 
It’s not like ordinary sprays . . . they weren’t meant for 
setting. ‘Satin-Set’ is the one and only Pin-Curl 
Spray-Set. In just 5 extra seconds you can set pin-curls 
that last twice as long... and end nightly pin-ups! 
Remember, ‘Satin-Set’ contains Revlon’s own Lanolite. 
to give your curls softness and sparkle. Holds your hair 


gently in place, too. Hurry ... get ‘Satin-Set’ today! 
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BUXTON. INC. SPRINGFIELD. MALS 


It’s an entirely new concep 
in billfold design. ..a sleek 
molded shape that doesn’t - 
bulk or bulge, yet has all 
the windows you need. 
A smooth curve of leathe 
keeps cards and photos 
hidden, opens at a flick of 
the finger. Buxton’s pat 
ented Flickbar makes it 
) snap to add windows. Ex 
ate | clusive Magic Purse lets yo 
Stebel | drop coins inside withou 
opening billfold. Shown in- 
Buffalo Calf, $12.50. Other 7 
leathers, colors from $7.59. 
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Yon't Upset 
he Stomach 


flacin® not only 
yes stronger, 
ter relief from 
in of headache, 
uritis and neu- 
gia—but is also 
er. Won’t upset 
stomach and 
;no bad effects. 
u see, Anacin is 
> a doctor’s pre- 
siption. That is, 
jacin contains not just one but a com- 
hatién of medically proven, active 
redients. Scientific research has proved 
single drug can give such strong yet 
h safe relief as Anacin. Buy Anacin 
olets today! At all drug counters. 


INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


few drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief from 
menting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
is the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 
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! Beautifully styled, POPULARLY PRICED swimsuits FREE 
‘complete concealment and an ingenious, foolproof in- atema) ts) ) 
me brassiere you can custom-contour yourself in seconds. atts 
for, FREE color booklet today. ae ee 
ME CORP., Dept. L, 555 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N.Y. 








LIPSTICK 


OO Mm had ee Ay 
your money back?! 


f your lips burn or are dry, chapped, 
‘racked or even blistered’ due to indelible 
dyes in lipsticks . ... you have sensitive 
ips.. Here is a lipstick created especially 
o help prevent these irritations. AR-EX 
Special Formula is so safe, it's the only 
ipstick that dares make you a money back 
offer.. Special Formula makes lips softer, 
<eeps them moist... naturally beautiful. 
Clinically tested and recommended for 
ears by hundreds of physicians to women 

ho are allergic.to other lipsticks. Get. 
AR-EX: Special Formula today in the satin 
gilver tube. Only/$1.10 at your drug or 
department store. If not available locally 
send shade choice plus $1.10 and 11c tax 
fold 


R-EX PRODUCTS CO., Dept. J, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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put off by adolescent jokes and slang, 
you may like GIRL IN MAY, by Bruce 
Marshall (Houghton Mifflin). I enjoyed 
it thoroughly. Here again is first love, and 
here also are two clergymen. As in Father 
Malachy’s Miracle, Marshall pits a 
Roman Catholic against the Church of 
England. It’s all good fun. But it does 
break up the love match. 


You remember from childhood 
how it was to play outdoors after sup- 
per—when the days grew long and the 
air was soft. That was the finest of all 
times in the year. You played close 
to the house, and under the street 
lamp when the lights came on. You 
stayed out long after dark until your 
mother called and called, and you 
protested and argued, but finally had 
to go in to bed. That was May. 


For just such evenings I once before 
mentioned a playbook, JUMP ROPE 
RHYMES, by Patricia Evans. Now there 
is another by the same author, HOP- 
SCOTCH, with many diagrams and all 
sorts of ways of playing the game. (25 
cents. Porpoise Bookshop, 308 Clement 
St., San Francisco 18, Calif.) 


THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN, Vol. | of A 
History of the English-Speaking Peoples, 
by Sir Winston Churchill, is magnifi- 
cent English history—magnificent be- 
cause of the personality that colors it and 
because herein is done full justice to a 
remarkable race. Churchill wrote a good 
part of it before World War II, in the 
years when he had some leisure, and as a 
consequence it is warm and spacious. 
He finished it after the war, when as a 
leader himself he knew the terrible re- 
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**Say something about the remark- 
able resemblance, or my father 
will stand that way all night.” 





sponsibilities of power and was in a posi- 
tion to pass judgment on those who had 
wielded it down through the centuries. 
This first volume covers the period from 
Roman times through Anglo-Saxon days 
and the Middle Ages, and ends when the 
Tudors come to power. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $6.) e 


YOUTH: THE YEARS FROM TEN TO 
SIXTEEN is an important new work on 
the behavior problem. It comes from the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 
and is written by 4rnold Gesell, Frances 
Ilg, Louise Bates Ames. It covers 
the growth and development of children, 
year by year—School Life, Emotions, 
Self-Care and Routines, Traits in In- 
dividuals, Maturity Trends... . A book 
for teachers, pediatricians, and parents 
who are willing to work on it. (Harper 
& Bros., $5.95.) 
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New MUM MIST. 
protects even the 2in 5 


who perspire freely 


Here’s deodorant protection 
you never thought possible! 


New Mum Mist spray deodorant stops perspiration instantly 
and for hours. Contains miracle hexachlorophene 
to prevent odor all day long — even if you are 


one of the 2 in 5 who perspire freely. 


No more messy running or dripping! 


Mum Mist sprays on, stays on. It dries fast — 
won't run, won’t drip. Completely safe for 
normal skin — doesn’t damage delicate fabrics. 
For protection that’s fast, protection that 


lasts — get new Mum Mist! 
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Available at toiletries counters 
... while supply lasts. 
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PENNY: I’ve just made the most sensational 
discovery! A creamy pink perfume that really 
clings. 


SALLY: Smells divine. But what makes it 
cling ? 

PENNY: I?’s really Chantilly perfume, but 
highly concentrated in a creamy liquid sachet. 
It’s the Chantilly that makes it smell so heav- 
enly, and the sachet that makes it last. You 
put it right on your skin, and nowhere else. 


SALLY: But don’t you have to use an aw- 
ful lot to get it to last like that? 


* PENNY: Not this! Just a few drops cling 
for hours. You really owe it to yourself to try 
it. It’s real perfume for only $2.00. 





HOW TO APPLY: 


Every morning, smooth a few drops over your skin with the applicator, at 
the wrist, the bend of your arm, behind the ear, under the neckline. 


Just a few drops will keep you lovely all day. 


Blended only for your skin. The warmth of your body releases this roman- 
tic fragrance to charm hour after hour. 


Never use Chantilly Liquid Skin Sachet on furs, clothes or hankies. 






only 
$2.00 plus tax 


* Trade Mark, Comp’d in U.S.A. 


HOUBIGANT 


YOU’LL LOOK LOVELIER 
AND YOUNGER...WHEN YOU 


THIS QUICK, TEMPORARY WAY 
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NESTLE COLORINSE sparkles your own natural hair 
shade with gleaming Sauder silken lustre, 
alluring softness. COLORINSE is a “must” after every 
shampoo! It’s wonderfully. easy to use . 

rinses in — shampoos out. 12° exciting are 25¢, 50¢. 


NESTLE COLORTINT. intensifies your natural hair shade: 
iis (12°10 ular ls color or adds the wonderful 
NEW color you’ve always dreamed of. More than a 
rinse but not a permanent dye—Lanolin-rich COLORTINT 
cleverly blends tell-tale gray, streaked or faded hair 
‘to rich, youthful aes Le beautiful shades. ~ 50¢. 
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In New Jersey they have been conduct- 
ing a State-wide parent-teacher-association 
poll by telephone. One of the questions 
asked is: ‘‘Do you know where your chil- 
dren are right now?” But in quite a few 
cases it has been a child who answered the 
Phone. The children nowadays, it seems, 
don’t know where the parents are! 


THE NUN’S STORY, by Kathryn 
Hulme, is the experience of a Belgian 
girl, daughter of a doctor, who becomes 
a White Sister, goes to the Congo, re- 
turns to Europe after six years, and—the 
world having got her—returns to it. A 
detailed and most interesting picture of 
convent life at all stages, which, though 
listed as fiction, sounds exact enough to 
be biography. (Little, Brown.) 


A very funny book of lighthearted es- 
says is A SHORT TROT WITH THE CUL- 
TURED MIND, by Patrick Campbell, 
writer for the British Lilliput and Punch. 
The story of the Wagner Ring, called 





“*Henry’s asleep, too, but 
his collar is stiffer.” 





is hilari- 
ous. A book for the bedside. (Simon & 
Schuster.) 


“Brunnhilde is Wotan’s Uncle,” 


For the musically minded with a 
taste for Bach, the Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Bach Festival is as important as 
Salzburg for Mozartians. Here in the 
old steel town, for three days in each 
month of May, Bach is sung by the 
Moravians—cantatas or one ‘of his 
Passions on Thursday and Friday, the 
great B Minor Mass on Saturday. The 
choir is made up of steelworkers, 
bakers, stenographers, housewives— 
descendants of the original Moravians, 
who came into Penn’s country in the 
eighteenth century, carrying Bach 
with them in manuscript. It makes 
an unforgettable pilgrimage. 


Farther west in Pennsylvania is the 
village of Aaronsburg: THE AARONS- 
BURG STORY, by Arthur H. Lewis. 
(Vanguard Press.) This little town was 
founded in 1786 by a Jew named Aaron 
Levy who gave land and money for a 
Christian church, burial ground and 
school. In 1949 the people of the town, 
a Protestant community, paid tribute to 
its founder by a pageant dramatizing the 
contribution made by minority groups 
in the building of America. In 1953 they 
sponsored the first Aaronsburg Assem- 
bly, at which leaders from all over the 
country discussed the question, ““How 
Can We Live Above Our Prejudices?” 
The town has become a symbol of co- 
operative living and good fellowship. 


In war-weary Europe another kind 
of symbol has been raised. In a little 
chapel of a big church in the very 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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Exclusive Arvin 
triple-strength 





top provides 
greater stabilit 


NEW IRONING EA! 


at any height | 


you choose 


i 
Your Lady Arvin adjustable ir i" 
ing table will insure utmost es. 
standing or sitting —with the ex 
stability that only Arvin’s trip 
strength top provides! 

Infinite height adjustment, a 
finger-tip touch, between 22” 
36”... Safety lock prevents at 
dental closing ... Opens or f 
flat with one easy motion... Ni 
skid feet adjust to any floor. 
All-metal, yet light in weight | 
Choice of turquoise enamel fin 
throughout, or turquoise top ¢ 
chrome legs. 

Lowest prices for a table of t 
high quality and versatility. Ot) 
models, both adjustable and ni 
adjustable. 

Write for illustrat- 
ed folder TJ-65. 


Lady 


Arvin! 


All-Metal Adjustable Ironing Table 


| 
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Arvin INDUSTRIES, Inc., Columbus, | 


yor, 1956 





so new...SO soft.. o airy... Naturalizer’s 
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Open, breezy pigskin .. . an exciting 










new pump that fits every foot. So flexible 
you can fold it in your hand like a glove. 


So comfortable, you'll want to try it on today. 


Shoes Illustrated 


$1195 


Other styles 
$8.95 to $12.95 
Higher Denver 
West and Canada 
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Naturalizer Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. Also manu- 
factured in Canada by Perth Shoe 
Company, Ltd., Perth, Ontario. 
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1. Make a pie shell 


9. Add sliced bananas 


3. Pour in creamy Jell-O Vanilla 
Pudding and Pie Filling 








4. Sit down and enjoy it 


, EON s : JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
REG. U.S. Pat. OFF a OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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wear | 
longer, too... 
just like 
Canno 
towels 5 wm 
and 
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at your favorite store - full-fashioned - seamless - stretch sheer - 99¢ to $1.95 


She’s got a date 
with a sunbeam, in her 


Sun-Charmer 


the only sunsuit line of 


famous Bates Disciplined® Fabrics woe 


Precious little sunsuit here. for your 
little precious. Every last thread is as 
good as it is pretty. That’s why all 
Sun-Charmers are made of Bates 


Disciplined Fabrics — the cottons you “just 


hang up” to freshen between wearings. 


Style illustrated, with button-on white terry 


cloth cape ‘let, in maize and orange. aqua 


and blue or pink and charcoal. Sizes 1 to 4. 


About $3.00 at good stores everywhere. 
WY rn . ‘ ~ 
thomas Textile Co., Inc.. 





| West 35th Street, New York 1. N. Y. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 
center of Paris stands a monument of 
defiance against intolerant cruelty. It 
is in the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Roch—a large cross made of barbed 
wire, lighted from behind so that 
every barb is silhouetted. On either 
side of the cross reads the terrible 
legend: 


Dachau Mauthausen 
10,000 9600 
Buchenwald Neuengamme 
10,000 13,500 
Auschwitz Flossenburg 
140,000 4771 
Oranienburg Ravensbruck 
10,000 9000 


Below the cross are the words: 
**Mon Dieu faites de moi un instru- 
ment de votre paix’’—St. Francis 


d’ Assisi: 
e 


We like the story we heard about John 
Steinbeck. A friend of his wanted to get 
a loan from a bank, so Steinbeck advised 

~ him what bank to go to and suggested that 
he give his (Steinbeck’s) name as refer- 
ence. When the man returned with the 
news that the bank refused the loan, 





“Pll try to be as brief as 


, 


possible, Mr. Denton. No.”’ 





Steinbeck was furious. ““We’ll show’em!’’ 
Being a West Coast fisherman (Sweet 
Thursday), he had a fresh fish at hand. 
This he gave to his friend with the follow- 
ing instructions: rent a safe-deposit box in 
the bank vaults, put the fish into the box, 
take the key and throw it into Monterey 


Harbor. 
e 


GOOD BEHAVIOR, by Harold Nicol- 
son (Doubleday), is delightful yet 
scholarly—a review of good manners 
through the ages. In the days of chivalry 
women were expected to “keep their eyes 
on the ground, not to look a man in the 
face when addressing him, not to swing 
their arms when walking, and to keep 
their hands covered.” . . . In the days of 
the first Queen Elizabeth, women were 
gay, lusty and well occupied. .. . But they 
lost out again in the Victorian era: “a 
delicate reserve, a rosy diffidence, and a 
sweetly chastened deportment are pre- 
cisely the qualities in a woman that 
mostly win upon the affections of men.” 


To jump ahead a century, Harry Con- 
over, of the Conover Model- Television 
Agency, in a pamphlet, .Modeling, 
enumerates the points most desirable 
for a girlin that field: oval face (heart 
shape is second best); small nose (a 
must); widely spaced eyes, preferably 
large; good teeth. Girls with beautiful 
hands are in great demand, due to 
the fact that few girls have beautiful 
hands. For hosiery ads, legs must be 
longer than average, from knee to in- 
step. ($1, Bellman Publishing Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.) 
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Magic Lemon Icebox Cak 


(Makes 6 Servings) 
























No cooking! ee 
Z ora 

Just mix and freeze = 

with Borden’s magic ingredient! 


1 cup finely crushed chocolate cookie crum 
(about 16 214” wafers) 
6 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons butter, melted 
2 eggs, separated 
1 (15-0z. can) Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 


1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
14 cup Sunkist lemon juice 
1/, teaspoon almond extract 


Combine crumbs, 2 tablespoons of tf 
sugar and butter. Press 1 cup of mixt 
on bottom and sides of buttered refrige 
ator tray; chill. Reserve remaining cru 
for top. Beat egg yolks until thick; 
Eagle Brand. Add rind, juice, almond & 
tract, stir until thick. Beat egg whites; grag 
ually add remaining sugar and beat unt 
stiff. Fold into Eagle Brand—lemon mij 
ture. Pour into tray. Top with crumb 
Freeze until firm, 4 to 6 hours. 


FREE! 
Fora copy of my free book, Borden 
Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipe) 
write LHS, Box 175, N. Y. 46. 


© 1956, The Borden Company 








MORE CASH FOR YOU 


YES, you can have more cash in your pocket ii 
you put your spare time to work. Write for oj 
money-making plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, 476 Independence Square, Phila.5, Pa 
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Brush on 


POMPEIAN 


‘i 
Pure Virgin Imported 2 8A ox. Ce 
OLIVE OIL ée:.101 cal.tin 


Recipe Book, 10c—Dept. L5, Pompeian, Balto. 24, Ma 


























Springs Sanciest Sauce 
ADD 5 DROPS FOR THRILLING FLAVOR 


Here’s added zest for salads, tomato juice, Uap) 
meats, casserole dishes— almost any food. }im 


Write for FREE booklet. Dept. J 
The Frank Tea & Spice Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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BUTTERSCOTCH OATMEAL & 


(Shown above) Let a spoonful of brown sugar melt into good hot Quaker Oats 
—and the result is an elegant butterscotch flavor your family will love. For tasty 
breakfast variety, also try such other toppings as : 


| 


Honey Chopped Dates Maple Syrup 
Marmalade Chocolate Chips Buiter 


| Note for faster breakfasts: New Quick Quaker Oats requires only 1 minute of 
_ actual cooking. (The oat flakes are rolled thinner to give you creamy smooth oat- 
| meal in less time.) If you prefer the flavor and texture of old-style oatmeal, try 
| Old Fashioned Quaker Oats cooked a mere 5 minutes. 
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BONNIE MERINGUE TARTS 


4 egg whites FILLING: 

V2 teaspoon vinegar 1 pint whipping cream, 
1 teaspoon vanilla whipped 

14 teaspoon salt 2 cups sweetened fresh 


or frozen strawberries, 


1 cup sugar rae h 
1 3 raspberries or peaches 
¥ V2 cup Quick Quaker (arained) 


or Mother's Oats, 
uncooked 


Add vinegar, vanilla and salt to egg whites; beat until frothy. Add sugar very gradually, 
about a tablespoon at a time, beating well after each addition. Continue beating until 
mixture stands in lustrous peaks. Lightly fold in the rolled oats. 

Place in eight mounds on greased unglazed paper on a cooky sheet. Using a spatula, 
hollow out the centers and build up the sides to make tart shells. Bake in a very slow 
oven (275°F.) 45 minutes to 1 hour. Cool for a few minutes, then remove from paper. 
Cool thoroughly and fill with sweetened whipped cream into which fresh or frozen 
strawberries, raspberries or peaches have been folded. Makes 8 servings. 


4 delicious food treats all from your 
package of Quaker Oats 
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Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats 
are exactly the same 
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| SCOTCH TOFFEE BARS 
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V3 cup melted butter or 1/2 teaspoon salt 

: margarine 12 teaspoons vanilla 
*, 2 cups Quaker or TOPPING: 

Mother’s Oats (quick 


etic: k 
or old fashioned; Bo emcee ese 


semi-sweet choco- 


uncooked) late pieces, melted 
V2 cup brown sugar VY cup chopped 
V4 cup dark corn syrup nutmeats 


' Pour melted butter or margarine over rolled oats and mix thoroughly. Add brown su- 

| gar, corn syrup, salt and vanilla, blending well. Pack firmly into well-greased 7 x 11- 

| _ inch pan. Bake in a very hot oven (450°F.) 12 minutes, or until a rich brown color. 

I When thoroughly cool, turn out of pan. Spread melted chocolate over top. Sprinkle 
+ with nutmeats. Chill; cut in bars. Store in refrigerator. Makes 2 dozen bars. 

I 

- 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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JUICY DOUBLE-DECK 
HAMBURGERS 


De ee ss cs ns et ae me sa 


MEAT PATTIES: 3 cup Quaker or 
112 pounds ground Mother’s Oats (quick 


beef or old fashioned, 
2 teaspoons salt uncooked) 
4 teaspoon pepper FILLING AND TOPPING: 
1 cup tomato juice 6 slices American cheese 


Y% cup chopped onion 6 tablespoons chili sauce 


\ Combine all ingredients for the meat patties. 

_-* Shape into 12 patties. Pan-fry; put 2 patties 

together with a slice of American cheese. 
Serve with chili sauce. Makes 6 servings. 
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casi es ee ee WATCH “SERGEANT PRESTON OF THE YUKON” ON CBS-TV THURSDAY EVENINGS 






NEW from ce 
4. FROSTING MIXES 


all ‘lickin’ good” and guaranteed perfect ! 


If c frosting you make with a Betty Crocker Mix is less than perfect, send the package top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back! 
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Instant CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
(Rich! Fudgy! Chocolatey!) 


kin’ good” on Betty Crocker White, Yellow, Devils Food or Chocolate Malt Cake. 


Instant PEANUT CREM) 






(Real peanut butter in this) 


“Lickin’ good’”’ on Betty Crocker Peanut Delight, Honey Spice or W 
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Easy ANGEL FLUFF 





“= Instant CHOCOLATE MALT 









Sli. ose \ (There’s malted milk right in it) (Quick 7-minute type) 

Le , fi “Lickin’ good” on Betty Crocker Chocolate Malt, White or Yellow Cake. “Lickin’ good” on Betty Crocker Devils Food, Honey Spice or Chocolate} 
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In the country, a barn is not a building—it is a way of 
life. When it burned, I cried partly for the barn, but 
mostly because I knew once more how wonderful people are. 


ime to enjoy. Time to get the best 
out of living. Never to lose one moment 
of the loveliness of spring. That is what 
I feel on a May morning when it is as if 
all poetry and music and all color and 
scent and sound had been simmered in 
some magic silvered bowl and distilled. 

“Oh, my,” I say to the Irish as I let 
her out and she goes like a swallow over 
the five-foot fence. I don’t blame her for 
feeling she has wings. 

I would like to sail over my fences, 
too, and simply go off with the spring 
magic. But it is my business to poach 
an egg and pour the hot coffee. And 
mix the dog food. 

That old song Don’t Fence Me In 
applies to a lot of us, I think. And the 
whole world is really a series of fences, 
either our own choice or someone else’s. 
But a fence is a protection, if you pur- 
sue the idea further: it is a safeguarding. 
The child who runs out in the road after 
a ball and gets hit by an automobile— 
that child would have benefited by a 
nice picket fence. 

Picket fences are for lilacs, white and 
purple, with heavy clusters like foun- 
tains against the heart-shaped glossy 
green leaves. And for deep pink tulips, 
gold tulips, ivory tulips flanking the 
welcoming gate. 

It is a strange thing, I reflect, as I 
walk around to the back yard, that the 
lilacs are so sturdy. In Wisconsin, in 
my childhood, we often drove past 
farms where the houses had burned. 
You could mark the outlines by the tall 
purple lilacs, blossoming as sweetly as 
ever. And now, in our own back yard, 
the lilac still blooms marking the place 
where the barn entrance was. 

I can close my eyes and see the barn, 
with the grace and dignity of its hand- 
hewn chestnut beams, the lovely slope 
of the ancient roof. It probably wasn’t 
as old as the house, but we guessed it 
over a century. The old carriage house 
had fallen to pieces when we came to 
Stillmeadow over twenty years ago. 
There was a very ancient crumbling 
sleigh under the mossy fallen roof. The 
main barn was as firm as the hill behind 


it, however. Old wrought-iron railings 
marked where the horses had been kept. 
There was a small pen, still smelling 
faintly of pig. 

Hal Borland says in the country a 
barn is not a building, it is a way of 
life, and so indeed it is. Down the 
years the barn housed Jill’s carpenter 
tools, the children’s croquet and 
archery sets, the tennis table. Cement 
and peat moss were dry and cozy there. 
Lawn mowers ard rollers and cans of 
all the colors of paint we ever used 
stood on the high workbench. In the 
haymow I had a desk and chair, and 
on hot summer afternoons I wrote, in 
the course of time, a number of books 
there. I loved the stillness, the drowsy 
air, and the smell from the upper field 
where George was. haying. During the 
war, we took to having afternoon tea 
in the haymow because it seemed so 
peaceful and cool and shadowy. 

It was such a big barn that there 
was room for four kennels, each open- 
ing onto a grassy run. And room fora 
car, except we never bothered driving 
the car so far in from the road. 

The bitter winter night when the 
barn burned down, we were sitting 
reading by the fire when the explosion 
came. /t’s a jet plane, 1 thought. 
Crashed in the swamp. 

Jill leaped up and looked out the 
window and cried, ‘““The barn and ken- 
nels—burning up!”’ As she flew out, she 
said, ‘“‘Call the fire department.” 

The whole building was a wall of 
flame at that instant, flames were lick- 
ing the rooftop. 

The yard lights lasted until Jill had 
the gate to the run open. She tossed 
her fire extinguisher down as she ran. 
She opened the kennel door and flame 
and smoke rushed at her, but she called, 
and the dogs all came dashing out. 
Hildegarde came last, being elderly and 
a little stunned. 

Meanwhile, after dropping the phone 
four times, and ringing the wrong num- 
ber twice, I finally got the long-distance 
operator in Waterbury. In fact, I got 
her three times and then simply 
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This coffee tes you 
its fresher 


It greets you with a louder whoosh 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffee in each 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee is the only leading 
brand that’s pressure packed. And 


pressure packing preserves coffee 
freshness and flavor better than any 
vacuum can or bag. 

Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
out America than any other brand. 


Chase € Sanborn 


Fresher because it’s pressure packed 


A remarkable new instant coffee 407" 


is underneath this lid. . . 


sae” §~Yes, you can now enjoy Chase & Sanborn’s famous 
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flavor in this brand-new full-bodied instant! 
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New Instant Chase & Sanborn 
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FRYING PAN: Pot roast. With lots of good 
gravy! Nothing makes better gravy than a 
Presto pressure cooker! 


ROASTER: Meat? Gravy? That’s my job! 


PRESTO: You're for roasting. | fix meat lots 
of ways, always tender and juicy. It’s ready 
3 times faster, because | cook with air out- 
side, and heat and flavor inside. 





PRESTO: My rocking, talking gauge tells 
when I’m at work... 





PRESTO: In fact, I’m semi-automatic! | re- 
atural juices lease air automatically through my auto- 
'm so effi- matic air vent. Air vent up — I’m cooking. 
tch me. Air vent down — I’m ready to open. 


such good 











PRESTO: And my stainless steel beauty is 
more than skin deep! I’m 3 ply and inside 
my Cooking Guide handle! a special heat conducting core cooks 
a = ie ; everything in a uniform cradle of heat. 


en Join the 22 million satisfied Presto users! 














- COOK tne iree times Choose Presto Cookers in stainless steel, 
Taster, using mucn less Tue cast or stamped aluminum. $12.95 and up. 
Presto NATIONAL PRESTO INDUSTRIES, (. aera 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin escorts 18 
Ele Pre Cooker c ns, Coffeemakers, Deep Fry Cookers, Presto Cooke 





screamed, ““Fire—fire’’ and she rang back 
to our village. 

Our volunteer firemen were, most of them, 
at a Lions’ Club dinner, and the speaker of 
the evening had just begun his remarks on 
first aid for ambulance cases when the siren 
pierced the night. To a man his audience 
jumped up and ran. 

In five minutes the truck rolled up and the 
lines of hose went into the farm pond. Three 
hours later, the fire was dying down and the 
firemen came in to thaw their frozen hands. 
Their clothes were sheeted with ice, their best 
suits shrinking on them. They had climbed 
up ladders into the inferno of the haymow, 
they had hauled hoses, they had run miles, 


but they were as cheerful and pleasant as if 


they had merely spent a quiet warm evening! 

“Not as bad as the night of the fire on 
George's Hill,” said they. “It was fifteen be- 
low that night—and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing before we got it out.” 

The neighbors came, and stood in the 
dreadful night waiting. They offered to take 
as many dogs as necessary, to come and help 
with pulling the charred timbers down, to 
take care of anything, just anything. The fire 
inspector came in and said gently, “I am so 
sorry. I have to tell you it is a total loss.” 

At one-fifteen everybody went home. The 
men would be up and at work in the morn- 
ing, the farmers, the storekeepers, the young 
executives who work in neighboring towns 
and cities. The women would be up, lights 
going on at six as they got breakfast and 
packed lunches. 

And when I finally cried, I was crying 
partly for the barn but mostly because I knew 
once more how wonderful people are. 


VW WWW 


Nothing astonishes men so much as 
common sense and plain dealing. 
EMERSON 


VVV WWW 


These volunteer firemen get no pay. The 
annual Clambake helps buy hoses and such. 
Rural distances are far, and they are on call 
day and night. And whatever they are doing, 
if they hear the siren, they run! 

I cried all over again when I remembered 
that the forty or fifty people who came just 
out of kindness had one question as they ran 
across the icy yard: “Did you save the dogs?” 
Many of them do not care much for dogs, 
they can take them or leave them, but they all 
knew that to us the dogs would be priceless. 

Now as I see the great lilac blossoming 
again, marking where the barn once stood, it 
is a comforting sight. It is a promise that 
beauty always comes again, and the good 
earth never forsakes us. 

Now the shad-roe man comes down the 
road with his treasure from the cold river. He 
is a cheerful rosy man—and when I think of 
it, I believe most fishermen are sunny. Cer- 
tainly the lobstermen and the clammers on 
Cape Cod are a pleasure to talk to. 

Shad roe and crisp, crisp bacon for Sun- 
day-morning breakfast can’t be beat. A 
lemon wedge squeezed over is exactly right. 
And we like breakfast in the Quiet Garden. 
The apple blossoms drift down, the iris is 
budding, the air is sweet. 

Holly is chasing things. Sometimes it is 
sparrows, and they fly just out of reach and 
talk back firmly. Sometimes it is an imaginary 
creature. Sometimes it is a favorite bone 
which she tosses and recaptures with great 
fanfare. Sometimes it is Especially Me, her 
best friend and constant companion. Teddy 
(his nickname) is such a gentle dog. He lets 
the Irish drag him all around by his long am- 
ber ear. He plays tug of war with her, not 
because he really loves the game, but just to 
be a gentleman. Sister and Jonquil consider 
this too silly for words. 

Most of the German I learned at school 
has gone, but I always remember the line 
“Im wunderschonen monat Mai,” for it is ex- 
actly that. Wonderful month of May! For 
every day in this month in New England is 
like a poem. Clear, beautiful, tranquil aie 
drifted over with blossoms. END 
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The Little Bottle 


with a lot of big action 


This is Professor Foster’s Discovery— 
the greatest thing yet in a liquid deters 
gent—perfected in the famous Sexton 
research laboratory. 

Put a teaspoonful of this cleaner ina 
gallon of water! It’s almost magical for 
everything from washing dishes to 
sheerest fabrics. 

Professor Foster’s Discovery—used 
by foremost hotels, restaurants and hos- 
pitals—sold at better independent 
grocers. 
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John Sexton & Co., Chicago 






FLAT-TO-WALL 
CAN OPENER. 
Easy one-handle 
operation. Magnet 
holds lids. 
for 5 years! 
Another of the 
world-famous ‘et 
KITCHEN TOOLS * 
by EDLUND 
Burlington, Vt. 


Guaranteed 







GOT MY EYE 
ON COMFORT 
with this SMART 










LUXURY means COM- ~ 
FORT, and this chair has 

it! Fully moulded foam 
rubber cushion, full head-height back 
combined with the full Swivel Base. 
Just a touch of your toe — and the 
rocker turns in any direction. 

GRAND RAPIDS MADE 

This LUXURY Rocker combines fine 
styling and beautiful fabrics with Grand 
Rapids Craftsmanship. A chair you'll 
be proud to own, to show others—and 
best of all to simply sit in and relax. 
ty ene tet anew thrill. 
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raft French. Even kids like 
his most popular of all 
rench Dressings. It’s 
sreamy-smooth, and it 
loesn’t separate. 
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iracle French. Its robust 
seasonings include onion 
and garlic. Great on tossed 
sreen salads. 











asino. A little bit sweet, i 
‘a bit garlic-y—Casino is a 
fast-growing favorite. 


} The best-liked of all 
French Dressings are 
these 3 by KRAFT 
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 flavor-fresh as your garden greens... 


4]Kraft knows how to put sparkle in French Dressings ! 


You know what a difference freshness makes 
in the greens you use for salads. Well, fresh 
flavor makes every bit as much difference in 
French Dressings. The truly fine spices Kraft 
uses, and the way we make French Dressings, 
give a sparkle to their flavors that’s per- 
fectly delightful. 


You see, Kraft starts with unusually choice 
spices, of special varieties which experts con- 
sider the best. Then—extremely important— 
these spices are ground “to order”’, just as 
needed. That is the only way to get full bril- 
liance of flavor. 

And how Kraft guards that flavor! Almost 


within seconds after the spices are blended, 
they are enveloped in oil. Flavor-stealing air 
is locked out, freshness is locked in—sealed 
first in oil, then in glass. 

You’ll taste the delicate freshness in all 
3 of these Dressings—Kraft French, Miracle 


French, and Casino. Do try them... soon. 
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the enchanting new Heirloom Sterling pattern. See how the placing of the rich, 


deeply carved rose in the center of design creates a new, wonderfully graceful silhouette! 
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sterling silver in beautiful new Silver Rose. 


Everything you need is included in this 


new, glamorous 


four lovely place settings— 
four knives, four forks, four salad-or-dessert forks, 
eight teaspoons—plus your choice of table spoon, 
cold meat fork or gravy ladle. The “Dinner-For-Four” 
set saves you $22.25. over open-stock prices — gives 


you 21 pieces of Heirloom Sterling 99 at 


for only 
Federal tax included 


Imagine the thrill of spreading all this glorious 
array of beautiful, heavy Heirloom* Sterling on your 
own table! Imagine the pride of showing your guests 
this new, most glamorous pattern — Give: Rose! 


Silver Rose* ene a completely new concept to 
sterling. It’s frankly modern, yet with a romantic 
elegance all its own. 


So why wait? The wonderful new “Dinner-For- 
Four” set is just $99.75, federal tax included! If you 
were to buy all its lovely pieces individually, they 
would cost you $122.00. You save $22.25 by getting 
them as a set. And you can even space out payments 
—often as little as $3.00 a week. You can own your 
glorious set today—give that lovely party tonight! 

See the new “Dinner-For-Four” 
new Silver Rose—also available in the other distin- 
guished Heirloom Sterling patterns. It’s at fine stores 
everywhere. Or write to Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths, 
Oneida, N. Y., for a store near you. 


set in glamorous 


tIn Silver Rose and other Heirloom Sterling patterns. 
Extra-heavy Stanton Hall, slightly higher 
*Trade Marks. Copyright 1956, Oneida Ltd. Oneida, N. Y. 


CREATED IN THE DESIGN STUDIOS OF ONEIDA LTD. 


fel ry —give a real dinner party with your own 
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A glamorous new pattern with all the romantic charm you 
want in sterling—yet completely modern . . . in design . . . in 
size . . . in proportions. Each lovely piece a Silver Rose 

is especially adapted to present-day livi ing. Note the beautifully 
functional shape of the spoon bowl, the new proportion of 
knife-blade to handle. Knife and fork are the new place size, 
as correct for lunch as at a formal dinner. 





SILVERSMITHS 





“Dinner-For-Four” set saves you $22.25! Matching 
dee in Silver Rose pattern: salt-and- pepper 


t, $18.50; candlesticks, $16.75 pair. Fed. tax incl. 


“Dinner-For-Four” set lets you spread a magnificent 
table for just $99.75! If you bought all this Hemleom 
Sterling piece by piece, you’d pay $122.00—so the 





NEW! For Automatic Dishwashers! 


proctes & GaMars 







It’s true! Cascade gets glasses, silver 


close-up clean...without a touch of the towel! 





|) Now! Spotless glasses 





: ... Close-up clean! 
Annoyed by dull spots on freshly 
washed g!] ’ Don’t blame your 


automatic dishwasher. Switch to 


new Cascade and get the cleanest 
glasses you've ever had. It’s true— 
Cascade’s exc formula leaves 
glasses spotles id crystal clear 


“close-up cle 


(G) 


f Now! Sparkling silver 


. . . Close-up clean! 


Without the touch of a towel Cas- 
cade-washed silver is ready for the 
table... bright and sparkling! Yes, 
Cascade gets silver “close-up clean” 
—free of streaks and spots. You'll 
be delighted! What’s more, Cas- 
cade helps protect your nice alu- 
minum pots and pans. 


\P Plus new safety 


for fine china! 


Don’t worry—your best china can 
go into the dishwasher now. Cas- 
cade will protect it. In fact, with 
Cascade, gold leaf and other deli- 
cate china patterns are safer than 
in water alone. Try Cascade— 
you'll enjoy its fresh clean fra- 
grance and pretty green color, too. 


© THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’ 
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JAMES 



















Be sure to see the JAMES 
Automatic Mobile Dishwasher! 





Works with exclusive ‘Wall of Water” action 
that “scrubs” every surface of every dish... 
removes dried egg yolks, left-over grease and 
other sticky foods, without pre-rinsing! Does 
everything automatically . . . washes, ster- 
ilizes, rinses, dries. Holds complete table 
setting for eight . . . plus pots and pans. 
Completely mobile—requires no installation, 
no plumbing, no wiring. 
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WOMEN WORK 


FOR SLUM 


C LEARAN C E ...m Wilmington, Delaware 


Toward Better Housing 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Members of the League of Women Voters of 
Wilmington, Delaware, know from personal in- 
vestigation what it is like to live in slums, and 
that is one reason they have dedicated themselves 
to their city’s housing problems. But the many 
young mothers in the Wilmington league are con- 
cerned about slums for their own families’ sakes 
as well—because slums breed disease, foster 
crime and delinquency, and cost money in terms 
of added police and fire protection and welfare 
aid. 

In this country today more than one out of ev- 
ery ten homes is a rock-bottom slum, and 20,- 
000,000 homes need repair and basic improve- 
ments. These figures come from the research 
files of a new organization called ACTION— 
American Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods, at 2 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y.— 
which acts as a clearinghouse of information to 
any individual or group of people in any city 
that wants to do something about slums and 
blight. ACTION’s advice is sound and practical: 

Form a citizen organization—a committee or a 
council with a workable goal and a constructive 
program. ; 

Know the problem. Find out what needs to be 
done in your neighborhood—what can be done 
now, what should wait for next year, or five 
years from now. 

Take an inventory of the tools you have to work 
with. Is there an over-all plan for the commu- 
nity’s development? A zoning ordinance? Codes 
for minimum housing standards? A long-range 
capital-improvement budget to provide needed 
facilities? 

Get the facts to the public. Bring together op- 
posing interests and conflicting personalities, 
publish fact sheets, hold public meetings, testify 
at public hearings on proposed Government pro- 
grams, prepare good alternatives for question- 
able decisions at City Hall. 

Then act. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, ACTION and Better 
Homes and Neighborhoods (local citizens’ 
housing group) have put into operation a home- 
information center to answer all sorts of ques- 
tions people might ask about improving homes 
and neighborhoods—on subjects such as repair- 
ing sidewalks, getting building permits, apprais- 
ing home conditions. In Columbus, Georgia, a 
new minimum-standards housing ordinance 
went into operation last summer. The code was 
passed March 22, 1955, after a year-long cam- 
paign by four city women’s clubs banded to- 
gether in a Women’s Fight Blight Association. 
In Portland, Maine, a fourteen-member Citizens 
Housing Committee spearheaded a program of 
neighborhood face lifting, which led to passage 
of a housing code and remodeling of homes in a 
twenty-block area. END 


“This is Wilmington, Delaware, as we know 
it,” says dark-haired, dark-eyed Mrs. Evelyn 
Lord as she places a colored slide in the 
projector. Her audience, the Women’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of Grace Methodist 
Church, sees first a view of the civic center 
with its dignified, well-kept public buildings, 
then a garden setting, next a well-preserved 
historic home. ““Wilmington has nice middle- 
income homes too,” explains Mrs. Lord. 
“This is my house with the blossoming 
cherry tree in front—and those are my two 
little boys dressed up in their Sunday suits. 
Stevie is five and Jonnie is three. 

“But there are also streets like this,’ as 
the next slide goes into place, “‘just three 
blocks from our City Hall.” There is a hush 
in the room. The women are looking at a 
shabby street of wall-to-wall brick houses, 
nearly all with sagging fronts or rotting 
beams. Then the scene shifts to a cluttered 
room where two little boys in ragged pants 
and shirts are eating dinner on a double bed, 
with newspapers as a tablecloth. The room 
is pitiful with its cardboard walls, tiny cook- 
ing space beside the bed, its litter of per- 
sonal possessions. ‘“The boys live with their 
parents and three other children in this 
room,” Evelyn goes on. “There is no fire es- 
cape and no bath, but the family pays ten 
dollars a week to live here.” 

It is not uncommon for Negroes to pay 
$40 a month for a single substandard room 





An alley ina 

back yard of Wilmington, 
Delaware, presents a 

grim picture on @ rainy 
afternoon. But to 

two inquiring young mothers, 
Jean Cripps and Evelyn 
Lord, checking on fire- and 
health-code violations is 

an important step 

toward better housing 

for their city. 


because of the shortage of Negro housing, 
Evelyn explains. The total rent from such a 
building, with six dwelling units, would 
amount to $240 a month, and with eight 
units, $320. But even if space in public hous- 
ing were available, some of these families 


could not qualify for it because their in- _ 


comes are just slightly higher than the max- 
imum for residents of such developments. 
(if the breadwinner of a family of four earns 
more than $3000 annually, for example, that 
family is not eligible for public housing.) 
So, Evelyn points out, the city needs decent 
low- and middle-income housing for Ne- 
groes—which can be self-supporting—as 
well as more subsidized public housing. 

“The difference between these little Negro 
boys and my own two isn’t so much in the 
color of their skin as in the condition of their 
skin,” says Evelyn Lord as she flashes on 
the screen a close-up of one of the slum 
brothers; his bare back is covered with ugly 
scars. “This child was in a slum fire,” she 
points out. “And with that withered hand 
he must earn his living later on.” 

Briefly, this is the dramatic story that 
Evelyn Lord, past president and now hous- 
ing chairman of the Wilmington League of 
Women Voters, has presented to more than 
140 organizations in town. 

It was just three years ago that the newly 
formed Wilmington League, with Mrs. 
Lord as president, CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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What could taste better than “milk you can see” bottled in shining glass 


Children love to see the big, shining bottle, love to anticipate pleasures with all of their senses, taste most of all. And 
when milk is bottled in glass, there’s no disappointment. In pure glass there’s nothing to change the sweet milk flavor. 


Tell your dairy you want milk for all your family to enjoy delivered in pure, clean glass. You'll see how good it tastes. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORI 


f CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 

hed its initial project, a two-year study, 
ering every phase of city government, 
sid Know Your Town. Adoption of this 
° project helped the Wilmington group 
alify for membership in the National 
i e of Women Voters. And out of it 
1 a determination to help the Wilmington 
sing Authority arouse public interest in 
; support for slum clearance and guaran- 
: trict enforcement by official agencies of 
; 
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yeity’s own housing ordinances—two im- 
‘ant conditions for Federal loans and 
ts-in-aid. The Housing Authority, cre- 
! by the state in 1935 to administer Wil- 
ston’s Federally subsidized housing 
ects—which now total four—was named 
ity council five years ago as the city’s of- 
1 slum-clearance agency. Its plan of ac- 
i called for demolition of a twenty-two- 
ik area on Wilmington’s East Side—the 
down neighborhoods in Mrs. Lord’s 
/ures—and redeveloping it by building 
4 apartment and business houses. 

be League’s housing project started at a 
r ting in January, 1954, with a report by 
, ht-eyed little Polly Dewees, mother of 
He young children, who had interviewed 
E city health commissioner for Know Your 
‘vn. Dr. Charles Benning, concerned 
jut housing’s effect on health, told her 
t his problems enforcing sanitary codes. 
e have adequate laws to protect health 
_ sanitation, but only one inspector to 
orce them throughout the entire city,” 
ly quoted him. “So it’s impossible to un- 
er all the violations.” 

then Mrs. Carolyn Weaver spoke up. As 
tant director of slum clearance of the 
mington Housing Authority, she wanted 
‘zet fellow League members interested in 
sing. “If Wilmington is ever going to get 
eral help, we’ve got to show first we can 
5 ourselves. The most important way is 
ough strict enforcement of the law to pre- 
t spread of blight to good areas,” she 
Hohasized. 


/ 


hat sounds to me like something the 
gue can do,” Barbara Jones interrupted. 
s. Jones’ quiet, calm manner conceals an 
indance of determination and energy. A 
sing crusader since 1938, when she 
ped organize the Citizens Housing Asso- 
ion (now inactive), she had spoken up at 
¥/-council meetings on the need for check- 
) spread of slums, and as a member of a 
unteer team with Friends’ weekend work 
‘nps had helped paint and fix up several 
+m homes herself. ‘‘Housing is a ‘natural’ 


| women. We’re all interested in homes,” 
# pointed out, “so men can’t accuse us of 
/-ging into something that doesn’t concern 
oD 








By the end of the meeting, the group had 
voted to adopt housing as its first project, 
with tall, blond twenty-eight-year-old Mrs. 
Jean Cripps as first committee chairman. 


gen Cripps admittedly “knew nothing” 
about housing, but her studies at college had 
stimulated an interest in social problems. 
Leaving her two young daughters in the care 
of another League member, she went to the 
public library, read everything she could find 
on the Federal housing acts. Then delving 
into the background of the city’s housing 
problems, she learned that many Wilming- 
tonians began moving to the suburbs about 
1920. In the ten-year span from 1940 to 1950 
the city population dropped from 112,000 to 
110,000. As higher-income families moved 
out, lower-income families moved in, neigh- 
borhoods began deteriorating. Today, Jean 
discovered, Wilmington had more than 6000 
substandard dwelling units, pinpointed in 
nine blighted areas. Nearly two thirds of all 
deaths of children under six years of age 
and 73 per cent of the city’s juvenile delin- 
quency occurred in these nine areas. Slums 
were costing nearly ten times more than 
standard areas in health and welfare sery- 
ices, many times more in police and fire pro- 
tection, but producing only one fourth as 
much in taxes to city and county govern- 
ment. 

“Why, we’re paying to keep our town in 
slums!’ Jean exclaimed to her husband one 
evening. 

When Jean finished her study of Wilming- 
ton’s health and sanitary codes, she typed up 
a list of housing violations and assigned 
teams of members to go out into slum neigh- 
borhoods. One of the code checkers was 
pretty, dark-haired Mrs. Doris Brebner, who 
had read about the League’s housing study 
in the newspapers and volunteered her sery- 
ices. Even before she had filled out a mem- 
bership application form, she was out ring- 
ing doorbells with seventy-two-year-old Miss 
Gertrude Henry (who looks like a cheerful 
fifty), a retired schoolteacher and long-time 
East Side civic leader. Assigned to a selected 
five-block area, together they prowled into 
dirty alleys, stepping over broken glass and 
dead rats and taking notes on trash and gar- 
bage accumulation, back-yard “hoppers” 
(outhouses), and the lack of fire escapes. On 
one shell of a house with open cellar win- 
dows, loose bricks falling onto the street 
and empty bottles cluttering the ramshackle 
steps, was scrawled in chalk, “The Hore 
House.” Just above these words was a 
health-department ““Condemned” placard— 
dated twelve months earlier. 

Timid at first about snooping, Mrs. 
Brebner and Miss Henry soon gained confi- 
dence when they discovered that the house- 


[ee 


“1am trying, but no matter how hard I 
look, all | see is a short, dumpy-type man.” 
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So arate 


Light as a bubble! 


So fluffy-light ...no other pudding 
is so light—yet so creamy! So sat- 


isfying—but never heavy. 


So nourishing ... a fresh eggs-and- 
milk dessert that’s easy to digest 
—v0t loaded with calories. 

So versatile ... can be varied so 

many ways—with sauces, flavor- 


ings, fresh, frozen or canned fruit! 


TODAY’S QUICK AND EASY 


MINUTE — 
TAPIOCA — 


e 


A fine product of General Foods 
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___Ponds Cold Cream 


No other cleanser . 


cleanses more deeply. 


Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses by molecular action. Tiny 
molecules of pure oils and moisture work down deep where 
dirt hides, and float it out. 


removes make-up more completely 


Some cleansers remove oily make-up. Others remove dry 
make-up and powder. Pond’s 
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Cold Cream removes both. 


Leaves pore-openings really unclogged, free. 


corrects dryness faster ... keeps skin lovelier 


Pond’s quick-penetrating creaminess instantly restores 
vital oils and moisture to dried-out flaky skin. Keeps skin 
looking satin-soft, fresh and young. 





Antonia Drexel Earle — Looking as radiant as she did as a 


debutante (and incredibly young to be the mother of three small 


boys), Mrs. Earle runs a live ly house hold in the be autiful country- 
side on Philade ‘Iphia’s Main Line. “For my beauty care, 

“T use an unmatchable cream 

each night. Nothing else keeps my skin so fresh and smooth.” 


Complete 
beauty care— 
in only 
3 minutes a day! 


Start with a glowing clean 


~ 


skin! Every night, deep-cleanse 
your skin thoroughly with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. 





For the freshest make-up— 
a powder 2 ise of sheer Pond’s 
Vanishing ream. It’s grease- 


less, Look i ely for hours! 
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Pond’s Cold Cream for ae 
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holders actually welcomed them into their 
rooms and apartments. 

“The toilet upstairs has been leaking 
through our ceiling for months, but I was 
afraid to report it—the landlord might ask 
us to move,’ one woman said. ““We’re on 
the waiting list for public housing,’ another 
family said, “but it doesn’t look like we’re 
ever going to get out of here.” Altogether in 
the first month 25 teams of League members 
reported 100 violations to the health depart- 
ment. 

When she turned over the list of viola- 
tions to Doctor Benning, Mrs. Cripps re- 
minded him that the League wanted to help, 
not criticize, city officials. ““We’re grateful for 
your interest,’ Doctor Benning assured her 
and promised that the department would 
follow up on each one of the League’s in- 
vestigations. Many times, though, he went 
on, owners have refused to co-operate, and 
though the department issued summonses, 
cases never got to court. “Sometimes the in- 
spector sits in the courtroom all day and 
never gets a hearing,” he said. 

That fall, 1954, League teams continued to 
check and recheck housing violations. But 
the need for special court hearings was on 
their minds. In November, 150 interested 
citizens came to an open League meeting on 
housing to talk about possibilities of setting 
up a special housing court. Among them 
was Judge Thomas Herlihy, of the Wilming- 
ton Municipal Court, 


and attorney for the —“““]]IRENAs sens 


Housing Authority. 

After the meeting 
Evelyn Lord sounded 
out Judge Herlihy. He 
seemed impressed. “If 
all this sudden interest 
in housing brings ina 
lot of new cases we'll 
have to have a hous- 
ing court,”’ he said. 

Interest did con- 
tinue and two months 
later, January 12,1955, 
at 10 a.M., the first, 
session of the new 
housing court, sched- 
uled for every other 
Wednesday morning, 
opened. On hand were — 
ten League members, 
the Housing Authority’s Mrs. Weaver, three 
newspaper reporters. It seemed to Mrs. Lord 
that at last real progress was being made 
when Judge Herlihy fined a landlord for not 
repairing a leaky roof after sufficient notice. 
But not all cases were that simple. There was 
the woman in the shabby black wool coat 
with worn fox-fur collar who explained—al- 
most inaudibly—that her house had a $300 
mortgage and now needed $1100 worth of 
plumbing repairs. 

“Tm willing to take on debt to pay for 
it,’ she said, “but the plumber said the 
house wasn’t worth it.” 

Judge Herlihy was silent a moment as he 
considered. ““To improve city housing we 
have to look at the social as well as the legal 
aspects. Yet we can’t be too patient where 
public health is concerned.” Then he beck- 
oned to Charles Brown, the health depart- 
ment’s housing inspector. 

“I’m referring this case to the health de- 
partment. I want you,” he told the woman 
in the black coat, “to co-operate in what- 
ever plan Mr. Brown suggests.” 


Wester Evelyn talked with Inspector Brown, 
learned that he planned to try to move the 
family into one of the city’s four public- 
housing projects, arrange to have the wom- 
an’s old house torn down, the lot sold. 

Evelyn Lord went to housing court every 
other Wednesday morning. She heard prac- 
tically the same story over and over. As she 
listened, she sensed the need for some way 
to help homeowners with small loans. Balti- 
more was doing it, she knew, through a fight- 
blight fund. She made a mental note to look 
into it—sometime in the future. Right now, 
she wanted to tell people in Wilmington 
about the high cost of slums in dollars and 
cents. ““You’ve got to hit them in the pocket- 
books to get results,” she decided. 





MAYBE ONE = kaon" 


By SUSAN MOK 


May I be one with all, 

Be warméd by every smile, 
And hurt by every tear. 

If I share the beauty, 

I will share the pain. 

If | bathe in sunlight, 


I will dry in rain. 
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That was how Evelyn happened to st. 
her series of talks, beginning with the Wo 
en’s Society of Christian Service. It 
Monday. Evelyn started the weekly wash 
eight, an hour earlier than usual. While t 
clothes were agitating, she breezed throu 
her notes for her mid-term examination 
political science at the University of De 
ware graduate school. (“After I joined t 
League, I realized I had always wanted 
study political science,” Evelyn explain 
“but night work is slow. It will ie at 


nie and Stevie were playing next ion und 
the watchful eye of a neighbor who alwa 


“‘How do they get away with charging s 
high rents?” “Why doesn’t the city do som} 
thing about them?” And there was one paj 
ticularly encouraging comment: ““Why, tl 
was the meatiest session we’ve ever had.” 
At a high-school fellowship meeting 
Hanover Presbyterian Church, Evely 
thought the boys and girls seemed more ij 
terested in one another than in what she 
telling them. Yet when she had finish 2 


nearly everyone had 


from coming back?” 
tall, thin boy wante 


Evelyn said. ‘Righ 
now the health depa 
ment and the court ar 
working together 0 
enforcement. But we’ 
need volunteers to hel 
educate people wht 
move into the ney 
buildings. After all, 
you see your mothe 


window, you'll prob 
ably do it too. But if a group of wome 
volunteers went into the new units and taugh 
the householders how to keep house—ob} 
serving sanitary rules—the inspectors woul 
have an easier job.” 

At every meeting Evelyn urged her audi 
ence to write letters to city council in favo 
of the Housing Authority’s slum-clearancé 
program. As the Rey. F. Raymond Baker 
of the First Baptist Church, pointed out t¢ 
her, ““Now is the time for city council te 
take active leadership in the fight for bette 
housing—to vote the funds for the city’s 
share in the slum-clearance program.” Mr 
Baker, chairman of the board of comma 
sioners of the Wilmington Housing Author4 
ity, had frequently criticized the ““do-noth+ 
ing” attitude of city officials toward slums. 
One of his sermons, the now-famous “*Peo 
ple’s Street sermon,” had spurred the healt 
department into tearing down an entire 
street several years ago. Two councilmen, 
Evelyn understood, owned property in slum 
areas; another had been elected by people 
who would be moved into other areas when 
demolition started. It wasn’t likely he’d vote 
himself out of a job. 

One evening in January the Lords hurried 
through their dinner, gave Stevie and Jonnie 
animal crackers to keep them busy and sat 
down by their radio set. They heard the 
voice of Jean Cripps, precise and clear: 
‘Tell us, Mr. Mayor, what do you think can 
be done about housing?” 

“We've all got to support the Wilmington 
Housing Authority in its efforts for slum 
clearance. But we’ve got to go to the state 
legislature for enabling legislation so we can 
issue bonds outside of our regular debt limit 
to pay for our share of slum clearance.’’ The 
proposed redevelopment area, with its two 
new schools, proximity to transportation 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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‘| Now! Bake Devil's Food Cake ins 
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‘onight, you can make history and surprise your 
amily with this luscious Dromedary Devil’s Food 
vake inspired by a recipe from the original cookbook 
wned by Mrs. Edith Kermit Roosevelt. It is Devil’s 
food Cake the way men prefer it—the way it was 
erved both at Sagamore Hill and in the White House 
/hen Theodore Roosevelt was President. 


ES 


pired by 
a favorite recipe used in the home of 


President Theodore Roosevelt 





Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, home of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, where 
Devil’s Food Cake was 
frequently served. 


Photographed in the “Trophy Room” of the Theodore Roosevelt Home at Sagamore Hill. 


ow~ Dromedary Devils Food Mix 
From A Treasured Historic Recipe! 


Dromedary Devil’s Food Mix gives you so many 
special surprises besides ease and speed. First, it comes 
packaged in two-in-one packs. You can bake a large 
double layer using both, or a generous, full-size single 
layer cake with one. The unused pack will stay fresh 
until the next time you bake. Also, in each package 
are free pan liners to keep cakes from sticking to pans. 


Dromedary Devil’s Food Mix is pre-creamed to 
always give higher, lighter cakes with 150 fewer mix- 
ing strokes. And, only Dromedary Mixes come pack- 
aged in Glittering Gold Foil to keep mixing-bowl fresh. 

Makehistory tonight! Serve home-baked Dromedary 
Devil’s Food Cake inspired by a favorite recipe used 
in the home of President Theodore Roosevelt. 


2-in-1 packs 
let you bake 
all or half! SS a 





; Free pan liners 
= meen no sticking! 
Cakes turn out 
easier ! 





ADD FRESM EGGS AND waren 





Dromedary received the rights to this recipe in return for its contributions to the Theodore Roosevelt Association, member organization of the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
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Ultra-refined GLOROX 


is so gentle you can use 


it on nylon and rayon 


the same as on cotton 


and linen! 


















mix well. 


every time.. 


fabrics... 





then add 1 teaspoonful household vinegar; 
Immerse clean nylon 15 to 30 
minutes; then rinse well. Repeat if necessary. 


Every time you use CLOROX 
you protect family health! 


CLOROX is extra gentle because it is 
Ultra-refined, free from caustic, made 
by an exclusive patented formula! 


Extensive scientific tests prove that white 100% 
nylon and rayon can be Clorox-laundered 
.the same as you launder white 
cotton and linen. Clorox also disinfects, 
deodorizes and removes stains from the above 
and Dacron, Orlon and Dynel, too. 


And millions of women know that Clorox, used 
in routine cleaning of bathroom and kitchen, 
not only removes stains and deodorizes, it 
provides a type of disinfection recommended 
by hundreds of public health departments. 


Here’s a wonderful new way to 
whiten “age-yellowed” nylon! 







Use this easy, exclusive 
Clorox method*: Add 2 «‘ 
tablespoonfuls Clorox to 
1 gallon warm water; 


*Patent Applied For 
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< 


Clorox Chemical Co. | 


cLOROX, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 
and places of employment, he pointed out, 
was a good financial risk. “It has been paying 
about $35,000 a year in real-estate taxes,”’ he 
went on, “but it is estimated that after re- 
development the same area will return at 
least $147,000 a year to the city treasury. In 
nine years it will have paid for itself!” 

The mayor now was definitely on record 
as favoring slum clearance. And he had 
brought out an important issue: how best to 
raise the money for the project. During the 
next weeks, both Evelyn and Jean inter- 
viewed city councilmen on the air. All, 
though some guardedly, voiced approval of 
the project. One demanded to see a plan 
showing how people in the twenty-two- 
block area would be rehoused. Mrs. Lord 
explained that under Federal law no building 
could be torn down until every occupant had 
found another place to live. And this was the 
responsibility of the Housing Authority. 

But other people were talking to council 
too. Large slumholders, fearing the loss of 
lucrative monthly incomes, warned their 
tenants they would be thrown out with no 
place to go. The tenants, in turn, pressured 
their councilmen. Further opposition came 
from those, particularly older people, who 
owned their own homes in the neighborhood 
marked for redevelopment. These owner oc- 


POWER . Jor PEACE 






reserve 
forces 


ARMED FORCES DAY 
OPEN HOUSE 


MAY 19 


cupants, whose tax assessments were low, 
feared the appraiser’s price for their homes 
wouldn’t be enough to help them start over 
again. A number had put years of savings 
into improvements for the old buildings. 

At meetings and on personal visits to re- 
development area homes, Dudley Finch, 
executive director of the Housing Authority, 
explained that, with the exception of a few 
buildings, the neighborhood was too old and 
too dilapidated to make rehabilitation worth 
while. All or none would have to go. He 
tried to assure residents that the WHA 
would see that they were reimbursed at a 
fair price and would help them to find new 
places to live at rents they could afford. 

The night of February 10, 1955, Evelyn 
sat nervously with her husband (an associ- 
ate League member) and about twenty-five 
fellow members in city-council chamber. 
She had asked for, and received, an appoint- 
ment to make a public address. The chamber 
was more crowded than Evelyn had ever 
seen it before. During the past several weeks 
she and Jean Cripps had attended regularly, 
and the only other person in the audience 
had been a man asleep in the last row. As 
the business of the session, conducted in a 
tobacco-auctioneer singsong by the clerk of 
council, drew to a close, Evelyn adjusted her 
black velvet hat and glanced over her 
speech. Then, summoned by council presi- 
dent, she walked down the aisle and up to 
the speaker’s stand. Tense at first, she grew 
confident as she told council about her ex- 
periences visiting slum areas. “It would be a 
pity if the Federal Government refused to 
allocate funds to Wilmington because her 
council and her citizens were indifferent to 
the horrible living conditions which exist 
here,” she said slowly. 

The next day Evelyn’s telephone was busy 
from nine on. A _ leading businessman 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 218 
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Wonderful New 


First Aid for Childrens 
Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid ar 
septics which may sting and actually bu 
delicate tissues—new Unguentine wor 
these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting protectia 
against infection! 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For scrapes and burns—helps ease the pain! 
Soothe on—no sting! Wash off—no stain! 


A Norwich Pro 


New Improved 


UNGUENTINE™ 


with DIANESTOL® | 
the miracle pain-reliever 


If Your Child | 
Is a Poor Reade 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading ca 
help him to read and spell better in a fe 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills youl 
child in phonics with records and cards. Eas} 
to use. University tests and parents’ report 
show children gain up to full year’s grade i 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrate 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics 
Dept. Y-47, Wilmette, Ill. 


MUS NG eZ 


SILVERFISH - WATERBUGS - CRICKETS 


Kill them the clean, easy way. 
No mess or odor. Place Hives 
where insects can find them. 
They eat bait in protective tube 
and die. Money back guarantee. 
Thrifty. Ask for Gator. If store 
has none, send $1 for 9 Hives. 
DeSoto Chemical Co., Dept. 5-L, 
Arcadia, Florida. 


Gator ROACH HIVES 


CORNS! 


GET QUICK RELIEF 
FROM PAIN—AND MORE 


NOW GET RID OF 
THECORN-FAST 


New BLUE-JAY Plastic Corn 
Plasters with wonder drug 
Phenylium® relieve pain almost 
instantly—help loosen the corn so 
you can lift it out. Now plastic— 
fit like your skin. Regular or 
Ladies size. Callus plasters, too. 
Look for new BLUE-JAY. 








Van Raalte nylon s-1-r-n-7-c-1 


ve—fits to perfection no mat- 
‘what your hand size... 


“Frivolace” 


Mother’! feel cherished as a baby when 
she sees the lacy luxury of “‘Frivolace’’. 
The entire bodice, front and back, is of 
lovely nylon Alencon; it’s lined with 
Illusion®, and edged with net. Bands of 


both at the hemline, too. 


And it’s of Van Raalte’s exquisitely 


styled Opaquelon™ nylon tricot. 


— now with more lace than ever. 


See how little it costs to give her such a 
world of beauty. “Frivolace’’ comes in 
sizes to 46—so it’s for Queen Mothers 
as well as for Princess Mothers. At your 


nicest stores. 


Van kaalte 


GLOVES ¢ STOCKINGS ¢ LINGERIE 


Because you love nice things 





“Frivolace’”’, shown front and back. In Cloud White, Blue Horizon, Petal Pink and Primrose Pink. Short, average, tall, 30 to 42. (Sizes 44 to 46, $6.95.) 


How to baby Mother... for just 85.95! 





Van Raalte’s seamless nylons, in 
lovely new colors—finer than any 


you ve ever worn... . $1.35 to $1.95 
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| Community on your table 


AY 





says the night things about you! 


Whether or not you’re a bride, your faste is on display every time you set your 
table. And when your table shines with beautiful Community, it says you 
know the difference between casual and careless. And care enough to insist on 
the very best. For nothing takes the place of fine silverware. Community says, 
too, that you have the excellent taste to choose a renowned pattern... a 
pattern that’s beautifully right for the way you live today. Your table—new 
or old—deserves the proud difference of world-famous Community. To- 
morrow, visit your jeweler or favorite silverware department and see the 
exciting new way to buy a complete 54-pc. Community®* service for 8, for 


only $69.75—a full $20 less! Convenient budget terms if you desire. 


Which pattern suits your personality ? 


Twilight, newest Community star, reflects the tranquil mood of evening. The tapered handles curve 
5 ) | g P 
gracefully at the tips—sweep downward to the classical shell motif. Classic, graceful. 


Morning Star is fresh, original, but never severe, suggesting the sweep of modern architecture. Its 
5 ? 5 > oo 5 
pierced design was inspired by a priceless jade carving. Sophisticated, modern. 


South Seas, whose flowing modern lines were inspired by curving shorelines and restless sea. Its dramatic 
scroll is different, daring. An entirely new idea in silverware design. 


White Orchid captures forever the thrill of your first date. A lovely pattern that guests will certainly 
admire. Complements your prettiest china, glassware, linens. Sentimental, feminine. 


Coronation combines the motifs of treasured antiques. The perfect choice for traditional settings. A 
timeless favorite, with stately fluted handle and pierced design. 'ormal, traditional. 


OPN 


PRE SEINE ST SEEVER PL ALE 


CREATED IN THE DESIGN STUDIOS OF ONEIDA LTD. SILVERSMITHS 
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*Trademarks of Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. € opyright 1956, Oneida Ltd. 
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JOAN FONTAINE 


co-starring in 


“SERENADE™ 


A WARNER BROS. PRODUCTION 
IN WARNERCOLOR 


SHE: ‘‘Wasn’t Joan Fontaine wonderful . . . and she looked so lovely.” 


HE: ‘She always does—and so do you!”’ 


Wohin 
pune juat AL Cvell 


Ga a Movie Alor, 


He finds you the most attractive girl of Alle eas 
lovely as any movie star. He really does! And to 
look your best for him always, be sure your com- 
plexion is fresh and glowing. Joan Fontaine cer- 
tainly has beautiful skin. Like 9 out of 10 Hollywood 
stars, she uses new Lux to keep it that way—and 
new Lux can do as much for you! 


New Lux lather has a beneficial cosmetic action 
on your complexion .. . actually increases and 
stimulates your skin’s natural moisture. And it’s 


moisture balance, you know, that helps keep 


complexions fresh and glowing. 





Massage cosmetic lather into your skin gently. 
Rinse with warm, then cool water and pat dry. 
You'll be as delighted with the results of new Lux 
care, as the Hollywood stars are. (Try it and see.) 


New Lue ia realed 
in Goll Tei 


to protect its dazzling white- 
ness, wonderful fragrance, cosmetic 
lather. Only new Lux gives you 
Reynolds gold foil protection and 
cosmetic lathes Remember, you 
don’t have to be a movie star to have 
a movie stars complex that’s 
the beauty of new Lux in Gold Foil! .. Great actress, great beauty . . . one of Hollywood’s 


most famous stars. Miss Fontaine tells us she 
cares for her beautiful complexion with new Lux 
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very month I have a good deal of 
. Could that possibly have any- 
to do with my being unable to 


a baby?” 


o hope, Doctor, that you have been able 
d out why I can’t seem to become preg- 
As I told you, it’s been a source of 
disappointment both to my husband 
oO me.” 

1e young woman who spoke had just re- 
>d to the consulting room after an exam- 
on, the results of which the doctor was 
adding to his record of her history. She 
wbegun menstruation at the age of fifteen 
periods of from four to five days, and 
been regular of recent years. However, 
}nad a good deal of pain—not excruciat- 
dut too severe for comfort. 

| didn’t do anything about it,”’ she told 
doctor when he expressed surprise that 
had not sought professional advice 
ier, ““because everybody told me that, 
Thad a baby, my painful periods would 
ver. But I—I haven’t been able to have a 
y,” she added wistfully. ““And I’ve been 
ried more than two years now.” 

As you know,” the doctor began, “I 
e a very careful examination ——” 

And you found something? Oh, I do hope 
© is something you can do.” 

Yes, I believe there is. Suppose you sit 
and listen while I explain. It will be 
e a long story because I'll have to give 
a little lecture on anatomy and physiol- 


wonder if you know that the uterus, or 
b, is an organ about three inches long, 
posed of smooth muscle fibers and sus- 
ded by several sets of ligaments within 
cavity of the pelvis. It is shaped like a 
ll, inverted pear, the lower third being 
ed the cervix, or neck, and the more 


learned that in Freshman Hygiene,” 
arked the young woman. 

Excellent! What may not have been em- 
sized is the fact that this ‘pear’ is not per- 
ly symmetrical. Even in the normal state 
ways has a slight forward bend.” 

Why is this, Doctor?” 

I can’t answer that. It is simply an ana- 
lical fact and it seems to work out pretty 
lin the scheme of reproduction. The cav- 
of the uterus, which in the nonpregnant 
e is rather narrow, extends from a small 





tor Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
nen, containing several chapters which have not 
eared in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 
n Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Editors Note: There are many questions which women would like 
to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
a continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctur Safford wi an 
swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
~~ The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


opening at the tip of the cervix where it pro- 
jects into the vaginal canal, following the 
slight forward bend of the uterine body. Nor- 
mally it is not a very marked bend, though 
definite enough so that surgical instruments 
devised for intra-uterine use have to be made 
with a corresponding bend.” 

“That is interesting, but what does it 
mean?” 

“You will see as I go on. Now, the uterus 
is suspended so that normally the top points 
toward the abdominal wall and the long 
axis of the uterus is practically at right angles 
to that of the vaginal canal. In a normally 
placed uterus, the cervix lies in contact with 
the seminal pool after a normal intercourse, 
greatly increasing the possibilities for the 
spermatozoa to find their way into the uter- 
ine cavity. In other words, it increases the 
likelihood of fertilization.” 

“T think I can sense that you found some- 
thing interfering with this in my case.” 

“Yes, I did. Your uterus is acutely bent 
forward—so that it lies practically in the 
shape of a letter U on its side. It forms a sort 
of elbow with the cervix. In scientific terms, 
you have what is called acute uterine ante- 
flexion.” 

“And has that kept me from becoming 
pregnant?” 

“T think it is not only responsible for your 
infertility, but also accounts for the pain you 
experience during menstruation.” 

““What causes it? Do you mean that my 
internal organs are deformed, Doctor?”’ 

“‘Let’s not make it sound so bad. Actually 
it is a ‘deformity,’ but one that can be cor- 
rected. I’m sure it is a congenital condition— 
in other words, you were born with it. This is 
not at all uncommon. It is frequently found 
with an underdeveloped uterus or one of in- 
fantile type. 1am happy to be able to tell you 
that this is not so in your case. Your uterus 
is of average size. Another point in your fa- 
vor is that there is no evidence of inflamma- 
tory complications. This makes a probable 
cure much more likely. 

‘Now that you understand the basis of 
your trouble, let me explain why it causes 
you grief. You have pains every month. Not 
all women with conditions such as yours 
have this symptom—some miss it entirely. 
With you, however, it is definite. Can you 
visualize what happens when the products 
of the menstrual function try to pass an 
acute bend to reach the exterior? There is 
blockade and the uterine muscle must ex- 
ert itself to expel its contents. That explains 
the painful cramps. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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morning. noon and night... 


nota 
seam 
to cut 

® you 

% anywhere! 


Sil, Sai 


Seamless panty girdle 











Not a seam to cut you anywhere, anytime, in anything 
you do! Why suffer in an ordinary panty girdle made with 
bulky seams that chafe and cut in the crotch area? Wear 
divinely comfortable, seamless Silf Skin! Moulds you, 
never strangleholds you! Full-fashioned; pre-shrunk! 
Nylon elastic, $5.95. Silk elastic, $10.95. As shown, $= 


e 





Now available in Silf Skin’s SUPER CONTROL 
as well as the regular Silf Skin fabric! Luxurious Silf Skin 
comfort plus extra spring-back for firm support. $5.95 


oO ° 
Seamless, full-fashioned 


girdles and panty girdles. 


AT ALL FINE STORES, FOR NEAREST ONE, WRITE DEPT. LHJ-5, SILF SKIN, INC., 10 E. 39TH $T., N.¥.C.16,OR 21 PADINA AVE., TORONTO, C 
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TLCW . no waiting for it to set! no blotting! 














NCW. it never, never dries your lips! 


NeW . the brilliant beauty of high fidelity colors! 
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ick! 


IT BRINGS BRILLIANT NEW BEAUTY to your lips... 
because Hi-Fi does for lipstick color what high fidelity 
does for music . . . creates a whole new scale of clear, 
brilliant tones never possible before. 


AND THIS BRILLIANT BEAUTY WON’T COME OFF 
until you’re ready to take it off! For Hi-Fi is an 
altogether new kind of lipstick, radiant with color that 
stays on beautifully not just 24 hours, but even longer. 


NO 20-MINUTE WAIT FOR IT TO SET! Wo blotting. 
From the moment you apply Hi-Fi, your lips are ready. 
Warmly appealing — and set to stay that way, all 
through the day and night! 


HI-FI 1S NON-DRYING. Does not draw the lips. It 
has the most marvelous new texture. Creamy-fine, it 
caresses your lips with tender smoothness, gives a 
fresh, moist feeling you'll love. 


HI-Fl IS NON-GREASY .. . glides on cleanly, with 
delicate precision, and stays put. And Hi-Fi is non- 
waxy, feels perfectly natural on your lips. 


IT ALL BEGAN WITH COLOR TELEVISION which 
brought new lipstick problems. Under the powerful 
lights, existing lipsticks dried out. Colors faded away. 
So the great TV studios turned to Max Factor for a 
new kind of lipstick with smooth, radiant beauty that 
would set instantly and withstand the strongest lights, 
the warmest kiss. 

And Max Factor, out of his tremendous research in 
make-up, answered with Hi-Fi. Made by a secret 
process, it brings brilliant beauty to your lips, set to 
stay night and day from the moment you apply it! And 
it’s created in 9 high fidelity shades—all new! Get yours 
today. Max Factor’s Hi-Fi Lipstick, $1.25 plus tax. 
At fine cosmetics counters. 


| : 
Max Factor’s T I 


Lipstick 


e dream lipstick only Max Factor could make come true « now available to the public for the first time 
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DELMA . . . For summer 
an open toe spectator 





JANIS . . . An elegant closed 
fabric pump to wear 
everywhere! Elasticized. 


COURTLY ...To wear (delight- 
fully) with summer sheers. 


ANITA... Dainty bow 
for drama, perfora- 
tions for coo! comfort. 


pp. 
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ROZET . . . A fresh 
spectator for your ft 
fored linens. Elasticize 





BRISBANE . . . Flattering, low-cut vamp to emphasize your pretty foot. Elasticized for superb fitting. 


from the season’s smartest collection 


VITALITY SHOES ea 


> 
oA 
FAMOUS FOR FASHION AND FIT a 
MARANDA . . . Poised on a slen- f 
der heel for afternoon wear. E / 
PUMPS » SANDALS + SLINGS » SPECTATORS! HIGH + LOW + MEDIUM HEELS! 7 ~~ f 
BUTTERY CALFSKINS « VELVETY SUEDES - LAGCY MESHES «- GRISP FABRIGS! 7 f 
SELECT YOURS FROM YOUR VITALITY DEALER...SOON! / 


lor the name of the dealer nearest you, write Vitality Shoe Company, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Seldom have 


the women 


of America 
been so stirred 


by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh 


“T am deeply sorry for anyone 
who misses it.’”—MARY ELLEN 
CHASE, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


470,000 sold. $2.75 at all 
bookstores e PANTHEON BOOKS 











also Calluses. Quick, 
easy,and economical. 
Just rub on. Jars, 35¢ 
and 60¢. Buy Mosco 
at your druggist. 


/EMOVED BY 
ur money refunded 

| ot satisfied. The Moss 
mpany, Rochester, N.Y. 


“WHERE’LL I GET 
THE CASH?” 


EOw many times have you 
asked yourself that’ question 
when you are faced with house- 
hold expenses that have to be 
met? We would like to suggest an 
answer that can mean increased 
income for you. 

By selling magazine subscrip- 
tions, you can earn generous 
commissions. Many of our rep- 
resentatives earn more than $1.50 
an hour in their spare time —and 
you can do the same! Just send us 
your name and address on a postal, 
and you will receive our offer and 
easy-to-follow instructions. 


-curTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
| 477 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 


You Get ALL-YEAR 


Bee LE LL ates 


*You can protect a 75 cu. 
ft. closet for a whole year 
with only 1 Apex Moth 
Vaporizer, refilled every 
3 months with | Ib. of Apex 
Moth Crystals or Nuggets. 
Use as directed on label. 


“oie! Se “ orS 
SGuaransed by: ” 
Good Housekeeping 
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APEX MOTH CAKE —2 sizes 
NO Prot HOLES. 
WHEN YOU.USE APEX! 
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“To illustrate, let us take this prescription 
blank and roll it up into a small cylinder. 
When we bend it into a U shape, you can see 
that a constriction is likely to develop at the 
acute part of the bend. In the uterus, the fac- 
tors which are attempting to force the men- 
strual product out must work with consider- 
able strength to accomplish this, because at 
the exit the direction of the flow is exactly 
Opposite to that on the other side of the el- 
bow. Can you follow that?” 

“Yes. It’s very plain, Doctor,” his patient 
told him. “But how does it account for my 
infertility?” 

“The same degree of obstruction is also in- 
terfering with the ingress of sperm-laden 
semen. Not only is the bend in the cervical 
canal an obstruction, but it probably under- 
goes a certain degree of edema, or swelling, 
which adds to the trouble. 

“There is still one more factor. Due to the 
acute bend in the uterus, the cervix is drawn 
out of its natural position, becoming devi- 
ated from its contiguity to the seminal pool. 
Obviously this could interfere with the en- 


KK TO TOK 


WOULDN’T TOUCH IT 
WITH A 
TEN-FOOT POLE 


When a person Is unwilling to involve 
himself in a project, he declares he 
will not touch it with a ten-foot pole. 

Reasons for stipulating a ten-foot 
pole, and no other, are buried deep 
in American history. Planters and 
merchants who pushed into frontier 
country learned to make good use of 
rivers, swamps and lakes. Special 
pole boats with flat bottoms were 
used for hauling everything from 
household goods to bales of cotton. 

Experience showed that deep wa- 
ter was dangerous. Currents could 
snatch a clumsy pole boat and dash 
it against rocks or throw it upon a 
mud bar. So it became standard 
practice for boatmen to cut their 
poles just ten feet long, then use them 
to measure depth as well as to push. 
In river towns and farm communities 
alike, a person wishing to avoid a 
situation would bluntly declare he 
wouldn't touch it with the riverman’s 
ten-foot pole. WEBB B. GARRISON 
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trance of the spermatozoa and the possibility 
of conception.” 

“Yes, I see that. But you say all this can be 
corrected?” 

“Tam sure that it can, by means of a minor 
surgical procedure, although you must un- 
derstand that I cannot promise a pregnancy 
as the immediate result. Of course you re- 
alize that the examination which I made to- 
day is only the beginning of a complete 
sterility study. There may be other factors to 
account for your infertility. I have not, for 
instance, proved that your Fallopian tubes 
are open by blowing gas through them under 
carefully calibrated pressure. Nor do I pro- 
pose to do so at this time, since the acute 
angulation of your uterus might interfere 
with the test. We must also prove that you 
ovulate, and we must know about your hus- 
band’s fertility or lack of it. Ordinarily we 
would not consider any sort of operative 
procedure without first making these studies. 
However, in your case, there is a reason for 
correcting this abnormality, since it is un- 
doubtedly causing your menstrual colic. We 
pall proceed wi the treatment boars and 


ee of the Stealifs erable” 

“You spoke of an operation. Will surgery 
be necessary?” 

““Y es—but of a most minor type. What we 
will do is straighten out that bend in the 
uterus and hold it in place by a surgical de- 
vice, amounting to a splint, long enough so 
that, after its removal, the organ will con- 
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Woodbury skin scientists develop 
remarkable cream to combat the look 
of age caused by dry skin 


by Edith Macaulay, 
Beauty Authority 


Take stock of your skin — what do you 
see? Tiny dry lines threatening its 
smoothness? Cruel little age revealers 
around your eyes... your mouth... 
your forehead? What a helpless feel- 
ing it is — yet fortunately, now, not 
hopeless! 

For Woodbury skin scientists have 
created a superb formula— Woodbury 
Dry Skin Cream — your best invest- 
ment to combat this aging look. It is 
extra-rich in beauty- giving lanolin 


Dry lines around eyes fade 


— begin to melt away. 


(nature’s own 
“double” for 
the natural oils 
of your skin) 
and in four 
other special 
skin softeners. 
Woodbury Dry 
Skin Cream 
gives lon 
range benefits as well as quick beauty 
dividends with faithful, daily use. 





Penetrates deeply — softens skin mirac- 
ulously. Unlike other creams that work 
only on the surface, Woodbury con- 
tains a wonder-working ingredient that 
carries the rich benefits deeper than 
ever before. Parched, flaky, dry skin 
freshens — tiny dry lines seem to melt 
away — dullness brightens. You feel as 
though you've she d years. And you 
look it, too! : 
Use Woodbury Dry Skin Cream 
faithfully every day! 25¢ to $1 plus tax. 
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Soothing Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream doesn’t sting, promotes healing. 


Mother...stop hurting 


your child with old-fashioned, 


harsh antiseptics! 


Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream is a wonderful new 
medication for minor skin injuries. It doesn’t sting when 
applied. And because it doesn’t irritate tissue, it promotes 
faster healing. First Aid Cream combines effective ingredients 
to fight infection and relieve pain. As a cream, it penetrates 


deeper, protects longer. Stainless, greaseless. 


For cuts, burns, abrasions—no other 
antiseptic is so effective, yet so safe! 
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tinue to stay straight for a time sufficient to 
accomplish a pregnancy. After that, I think 
we may rely upon the cure as being per- 
manent.” 

“T don’t see how you can put splints on an 
internal organ. Will that mean cutting into 
my abdomen?” 

“Oh, no. Nothing so drastic. I promised 
you that this will be only a minor surgical 
procedure. We shall put the splint on the in- 
side, rather than the outside, of the uterus. It 
will be quite simple, I assure you.” 

“T am afraid that I still don’t understand, 
Doctor.” 

“‘What I propose to do is first to dilate the 
cervix to the point where it is capable of ad- 
mitting a uterine sound, which is a small steel 
rod. When this has been gently pushed into 
the uterine interior it is bound to straighten 
out the abnormal curve. 

“After the straightening process, a special 
instrument will be substituted, one made so 
that it will not fit the uterine cavity too 
snugly.” The doctor paused. “I can see 
that you are about to inquire, ‘Won’t it 
come out?’ No, because it will be sewed into 
place by silk sutures fastening it firmly to the 
cervical tissue. You will wear this for two or 
three months.” 

“But won’t I menstruate in the mean- 
time?” 

“The instrument, which is called a pessary, 
though it is entirely different in form and 
construction from the rings which also bear 
that name, is equipped with a small groove 
through which the product of menstruation 
is able to pass. You won’t even know you are 
wearing it. You will be able to carry on a 
normal sexual life. 

“T will want you to come to this office for 
examination from time to time. When the 
device is removed, the uterus should be 
straight and the menstrual process should be 
facilitated and painless. Excellent results 
have been reported from a number of 
sources, following this treatment.” 

“But isn’t it going to hurt, Doctor?” the 
patient asked. 

“Not at all. It will be an operative pro- 
cedure in a hospital and under a brief anes- 
thetic. You will be able to go home the next 
day.” 

‘All this sounds almost too good to be 
true.” 

“T hope it will be as successful for you as it 
has been for others.” 





SEQUENCE 


By HANNAH KAHN 


Believing as I must that all 
things follow 

In sequence, first the blossom, 
then the fruit. . 
The river finds the stream 
though it is shallow, 
The mountain finds the bush, 
the tree its root. 

And all the words that men have 
ever spoken, 

The ultimate, conclusive and 
the slight 

Antedate the deeds. Though 
pacts are broken, 

The words hold in themselves 
a source of light. 


The living and the dead fulfill 
each other... 

The turning leaves foretell 
the time of frost; 

The unpicked fruit, the flowers 
that fade and wither 

Conform and are not ever 
wholly lost. 

And men, who stand alone 
against time’s breaking 

Will know the world leans 
downward for their taking. 
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feeding pace no matter how 
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For free copy o 
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for your health. Buy from him. 
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MAKING 
MARRIAGE 
WORK 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Department of Psychology 


Takes two to make 
a marriage 


i always hard to see our own problems in cor- 
rect perspective, because we are so close to them. 
If you can imagine yourself in my position, hearing 
both sides as a marriage counselor, perhaps you will 
gain a better perspective on your own marriage, 
and any difficulties you may be having. 

Though teaching and research absorb much of 
my time, I reserve two days a week exclusively for 
marriage counseling at the Marriage Clinic of 
Pennsylvania State University. Here are summaries 
of cases I dealt with in a single day recently, starting 
at nine in the morning. I’m reporting them just as 
they came across my desk. Only identifying details 
have been altered. 

My first client was Mrs. A. A mother, she was 
seeking advice on guiding her son through ado- 
lescence. Mrs. A said: 

“Our oldest boy enters senior high school this fall. 
He’s a good sensible youngster, and he has a general 
knowledge of sex. But he’ll make new friends, and will 
hear many things that are new to him. His father and 
I don’t want him to grow up with a jumble of misin- 
formation as we did. Are we foolish to be concerned 
about it ? Where can I get suitable material for him?” 

I assured Mrs. A that it was part of parents’ re- 
sponsibility to help children obtain adequate 
knowledge and a healthy attitude toward sex. I sug- 
gested several references, some written expressly 
for boys. Others, addressed to parents, should make 
it easier for her and her husband to discuss sex and 
marriage with all three of their children. 

Next came a young wife from a town three hun- 
dred miles away, where no marriage-counseling 
service is available. After two years of marriage, she 
fears she is losing her husband’s love. Mrs. B said: 

“Whatever is wrong may be my fault, because he’s 
everything I want. We don’t quarrel, but he doesn’t 
seem concerned about me as he used to. He’s less 
affectionate and appreciative, almost casual. What 
should I do?” 

This doesn’t sound like a serious problem. Al- 
most always, the romantic aura of early marriage 


gradually fades as the relationship of husband and 
wife becomes more realistic, as he becomes more 
absorbed in getting ahead. This transition, taken in 
stride by some wives and most husbands, is some- 
times upsetting to the unusually sensitive or emo- 
tionally dependent young wife. By undertaking new 
activities outside her home, Mrs. B can become 
more self-sufficient. Reading one good book on love 
and marriage, discussing the situation with her min- 
ister or physician, may help her adapt to the chang- 
ing relationship. Finally, if she can confide in her 
husband, without complaining or criticizing, she 
will undoubtedly be reassured of his love. 

Mrs. C reveals a more disturbing problem. She 
explained that her husband, a physician, earns an 
ample income, but is “a real tyrant about money.” 
She went on: 

“Tye pinched pennies, just to satisfy him. After go- 
ing two years without a professional hairdo (per- 
manent wave), when I finally did get one he was angry 
about the cost. Next day his mother chimed in, 
criticizing me for squandering her son’s money. I was 
furious, but when I accused him of running to her, all 
he did was turn red, without a word of explanation. 
Now he has closed our charge accounts, gives me no 
money, and goes with me when I shop for anything but 
food. I’ve tried to make a joke of it, but my sense of 
humor is wearing thin. How can any balanced man 
treat his wife like that ?” 

It’s almost inconceivable that a normal husband 
would act this way without greater provocation 
than a permanent wave. Undoubtedly there’s more 
to the story than I have yet learned, and the wife 
may be partly responsible. Even so, this man’s 
drastic action suggests a serious blind spot in his 
make-up. To achieve lasting improvement, both he 
and his wife will probably need careful counseling. 
Before her next appointment, she will try to per- 
suade him to come in and tell his side of the story. 

The next case also involves a mother-in-law. 
Mrs. D consulted me shortly after her marriage a 
year ago, about a comparatively minor sex prob- 
lem which was soon resolved. Now she says: 

“My husband’s mother is causing all our trouble. 
She’s never liked me, didn’t want me as a daughter- 
in-law, and she’s turned his folks against me. I won't 
have anything to do with them, so he goes to see them 
without me. How can I stop it?” 

She can’t, without embittering him, and I cer- 
tainly don’t recommend that she try. This girl over- 
looked her responsibility to establish a pleasant re- 
lationship with her husband’s family. She admits 
that she virtually ignored them. This treatment 
naturally produced an unfavorable response. Now 
her husband feels compelled to make up for her 
hostility. But if she can see her mistake, it is not too 
late to remedy the situation. It is up to her to make 
overtures to her husband’s people, however dis- 
tasteful the idea. She may win them over; if not, at 
least her husband will no longer be on the defensive. 
She agreed to think over the situation, trying to see 
it as he does. I gave her our Marriage Happiness 
Prediction question to answer before our next inter- 
view, and she left a little early. 

In the extra time, I agreed to see a young couple 
who had arrived without an appointment. Both 
students, they plan to be married in June. He comes 
from a family of modest means, her parents are 
wealthy. She was blithely sure they could live on his 
yearly income of $3600, but he foresaw a struggle. 
When we began setting down on paper estimated 
costs of rent, food and other expenses, her airy 
confidence gradually faded. After an hour, she 
smiled ruefully and said, “It won’t be easy, but he’s 
worth it. Maybe a job for me is the answer.”’ Since 
my program was too tight to talk longer, we ar- 
ranged to discuss the pros and cons of her working 
at a later interview. 

Barely half an hour till my next appointment. 
Instead of lunch at home, a hasty bite at the Stu- 
dent Center, then back to my desk to see Mrs. E. 
She is twenty-five; her husband will be discharged 
fromthe Army intwo months. She loves her husband 
and is happy, but is seriously worried about their 
sexual adjustment. She says: 

“7 couldn't ask for a better husband. But I don’t 
like him when we have sex. Occasionally I can 
tolerate it, and a few times I’ve almost enjoyed it, but 
usually it sickens me. I don’t know how I can take it 
when he’s at home all the time. My doctor said the 


problem wasn’t serious and to forget it, but I can’t. 
My husband loves me, and I don’t think he’d ever 
leave me, but he deserves more from this side of mar- 
riage than I’m giving him. I only hope you can find 
out what's wrong and help me overcome it.” 

Mrs. E is not exaggerating her problem, and the 
best counseling techniques will be needed to help 
her solve it. But the outlook is hopeful because, un- 
like many unresponsive wives, she does not project 
the blame onto her husband. Instead, she sees the 
problem (correctly, in this instance) as primarily an 
inadequacy within herself, which she must over- 
come. She will need her husband’s help, as does any 
wife so troubled. But her attitude and their mutual 
love will surely win his sympathy and co-operation. 

My next visitor was a woman who had been mar- 
ried seven years. Hardly had I greeted her when 
she launched her recital: 

“My husband wants children—I don’t. I don’t like 
his friends, he objects to mine. I get nervous and he 
loses his temper. There’s always an undercurrent of 
conflict. Now he threatens to leave me if I won't have 
a baby. Our personalities are incompatible, but I 
don’t want a divorce and I don’t want a baby.” 

At twenty-nine, this wife is emotionally immature 
and neither appreciates nor fulfills the responsibili- 
ties of marriage. Though I never advise having a 
child simply to hold a marriage together, neither will 
I promise to try to convince her husband that she is 
too old to have a baby. It is not the marriage coun- 
selor’s function to coerce One mate into yielding to 
the other’s wishes. However, I can be of little use in 
this case without seeing the husband, so I agree to 
see him—without making promises. 

This was my last appointment. I glanced through 
my mail. A high-school senior in Oregon wants 
information for a term paper. . . . A distracted wife 
has just learned that her husband’s erratic behavior 
is due to alcoholism. . . . A birth announcement 


from former clients with a joyous handwritten note 


of thanks. (Welcome change of pace.) . . . ““My hus- 
band and I, both fifty, have been married five years. 
This is the second marriage for both. He is still sex- 
ually active, but I can’t seem to enjoy it.” ... 
The clock struck the half hour after five. I locked 
the letters in the file, and walked across the campus 
toward home and the spaghetti dinner that had 
been promised me. I considered accepting my wife’s 
standing offer to handle the phone that evening. 
Unless an emergency arose, my marriage-counsel- 
ing responsibilities were ended for another day. 





Ask Yourself: 
What Problems Do We Have? 


Every marriage has problems, many of which can 
be readily resolved through co-operation. The im- 
portant thing is that they should not become 
chronic sources of misunderstanding and friction. 
Listed below are the most common problems en- 
countered by husbands and wives. Check each one 
which causes trouble in your own marriage. 


My Husband and I Have Clashes About: 


— 


. Budgeting and spending money. 

. Ways of dealing with relatives. 

. Disciplining the children. 

. Punctuality, timing of meals, and so on. 
. Making and keeping social obligations. 
. Separate duties in running the home. 

. Shewing of affection. 

. Our choices of friends and associates. 


Cenawnrnw hs 


. Food preferences, and planning menus. 


_ 
= 
> 


. What each of us owes the other. 


_ 
_ 


. Differences in standards and ideals. 
12. His job (and/or my outside job). 
13. Personal interests and recreations. 


14. Individual habits or personality traits. 


Three checks or less is average. If four or more 
items were checked, ask yourself if these difficulties 
are lessening. If not, they deserve immediate atten- 
tion, since delay increases their difficulty and inter- 
feres with your happiness. 
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or a scrape appears, 


turn tears to cheers 


Colorful Playtime 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


PATIENCE 
HAS ITS 
LIMITS 


Children want the discipline 


they ought to get. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 





DR. SPOCK 


his month I want to talk about two 

rights of parents—the right to expect 
reasonable behavior and the right to be 
cross. 

One trouble with books, lectures and 
articles (like these) about child care is 
that they carry on constantly and ear- 
nestly about children—how they grow, 
what they need, how dependent they are 
on parents, what the parents should and 
shouldn’t do for them. This creates the 
impression after a while that a child 
needs, needs, needs all the time, and 
that a parent must give, give, give; that 
the child should be treated as royalty and 
the parents should just be servitors; that 
a child is born to be angelic and that if 
the parents could only do a better job 
he’d remain an angel; that the author or 
lecturer always seems to be standing up 
for children, and therefore must be criti- 
cal of parents. 

The only right way to balance such an 
impression as this would be to include an 
equal number of chapters or articles 
about the many real needs of parents, 
the frustrations they meet, not only at 
home but outside, how their children 
could be more helpful to them if they 
only had a little consideration. 

Even though we have got past the old- 
fashioned theory that children are born 
as little savages who have to be civilized 
by unremitting parental effort, the fact 
remains that children are often exasperat- 
ing, that child rearing is a long, hard 
job, and that parents are only human. 

A man in business is able to choose the 
assistants he thinks he can get along with 
easily. Parents can’t order what they 
want. They take what they get. There is 
considerable evidence that different chil- 
dren are born with quite different tem- 
peraments. But parents have well-formed 
personalities, too, which they can’t 
change overnight. One gentle couple 
might be ideally suited to raise a girl 
with a compliant, sweet nature. They 
would be able to give her the encourage- 
ment and freedom she needs in order to 
develop into an independent, capable 
person. They may not be nearly so ready 
for an assertive boy. They may find him 
uncomfortable, baffling and challenging, 
no matter how much they love him. An- 
other couple may handle a spunky son 
they call ‘“Butch”’ with ease and joy, but 
be quite unhappy with a quiet one. 
Parents do the best they know how with 


“A justified 


anger, which is 


CARROLL SEGHERS, II 


expressed, tends to 
clear the air and 
leave everyone 





A mother may find her child 


feeling better.” 


baffling and challenging, no matter 


how much she loves him. 


the kinds of children they receive, but 
the kinds are often quite a strain. 

There is an enormous amount of hard 
work in child care: preparing the proper 
diet; washing diapers and clothes; clean- 
ing up messes (that an infant makes with 
his food and that an older child makes 
with his play); stopping fights and dry- 
ing tears; listening to stories that are 
hard to understand; joining in games and 
reading stories that aren’t very exciting 
to an adult; trudging around zoos and 
museums and circuses; responding to 
pleas for help about homework; being 
slowed down in housework, yard work, 
cellar work by eager helpers; going to 
parent-teacher-association meetings on 
tired evenings. 

Children’s needs account for a good 
part of the family budget, from the high 
rent or mortgage on a large-enough 
house to the shoes that wear out or are 
outgrown in no time at all. 

Children keep parents from parties, 
trips, theaters, meetings, games, sports, 
friends. In a word, children take away 
much of their parents’ freedom. And 
freedom is mighty important to young 
Americans, who probably have been 
brought up with more of it than any 
other group we know of. The fact that 
parents prefer to have children, and 
wouldn’t trade places with a childless 
couple for anything, doesn’t alter the 
fact that they still miss their freedom. 

Of course parents don’t have children 
because they want to be martyrs, or at 
least they shouldn’t. They have them 
because they love children and want some 
of their very own, to carry the family on. 
Basically they love children because they 
were loved so much in their own child- 
hood by their parents. Deep inside they 
want to be like their parents in this re- 
spect as in many others. Taking care of 
children, seeing them grow and develop 
into fine people themselves, gives most 
parents—despite the hard work—their 
greatest satisfaction in life. This is crea- 
tion. This is our visible immortality. 
Pride in other worldly accomplishments 
is usually weak in comparison. 

But some conscientious young people 
facing the new responsibility of parent- 
hood feel inside that they are called on 
to give up all their freedom and all their 
former pleasures, not as a matter of 
practicality but almost as a matter of 
principle. Even if they do sneak off, when 


a good chance comes, they feel too guilty 
to get the full enjoyment. A little of this 
tendency is natural enough in the first 
few weeks of the first baby’s life—it’s all 
so new and overwhelming. But too much 
self-sacrificing is no good for parents or 
child. They become so preoccupied and 
tense that they’re no fun for outsiders or 
for each other. They chafe at the im- 
prisonment despite the fact that it’s self- 
imposed. They can’t help resenting the 
child, even though he hadn’t asked for 
this amount of devotion. As a result, they 
expect too much from him in return. 
Everything gets lopsided. The theoretical 
answer, of course, is not for parents to 
neglect a baby but to aim for a fair 
balance—giving him what he needs most 
but keeping for themselves such other 
interests and pleasures as won’t hurt him 
at all. In this way they'll be able to love 
him more and show it more easily when 
they’re with him. 

Since having children does mean giv- 
ing up so much, good parents naturally 
do, and should, expect something from 
their children in return: not spoken 
thanks for being born or being cared 
for—that’s too much—but acceptance in 
a general way of the parents’ standards 
and ideals, considerateness, affectionate- 
ness. The parents want these qualities 
in their children, not only selfishly for 
themselves but from a sense of devo- 
tion to their children and to the world, 
because they want them to grow up 
to live co-operatively and happily with 
others. 

If parents are afraid to ask for reason- 
able behavior—because they have mis- 
understood theories of self-expression 
or because they are too self-sacrificing 
by nature or because they are afraid of 
making their children dislike them— 
they can’t help resenting the bad _ be- 
havior that comes instead. They keep 
getting angrier underneath, without 
knowing what to do about it, and this 
bothers the child too. It makes him 
meaner and all the more demanding. If, 
for example, a baby acquires a taste for 
staying up in the evening and if his 
mother is afraid to deny him this pleas- 
ure, he may, over a period of several 
months, turn into a disagreeable tyrant 
who keeps her walking for hours. She 
can’t help resenting him for his tyranny. 
If she can be encouraged to be firm, it’s 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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I have an Uncle John. He has rosy cheeks. He 
brings presents. Mostly things called Carter’s. 
Once he said to Mother, ““Who scratched the 
child up like that? Terrible! Terrible!”’ 

Mother said, ‘““Now, John, don’t raise the roof.” 

I didn’t know what that meant until today, 
when Uncle John came again with the softest, 
warmest cotton knit I ever wiggled in... a 
Carter’s gown that has houses on the sleeves. 
I think they’re houses because they lock up my 
hands, and the only way I can get out is if Mother 
or Uncle John raises the roofs. 

Anyway, I’m not scratched any more. And I 
sleep better. And Mother called Uncle John “‘dear”’ 


for bringing Carter’s. So if you’re all scratchy 
and you have an Uncle-John-Dear, tell him to 


get Carter’s; and then he can raise the roof 


around your house any time. 


{on baby) Handy-Cuff ® Gown. Nevabind sleeves. Snap- 
fastened. Pink, blue, yellow, mint Pin-Checks. 3-6 mos. 
$1.75. (right) Basic Jiffon-Nevabind® Shirt. Diapenda® 
tapes. White, 3 mos.-3 yrs. Pastels, 6 mos.-1 yr. About 79¢. 
Topper Set. Nevabind sleeve. Circular ruffled skirt. 
Plasticized pant. Snap-fastened. Pink, blue, yellow rose- 
buds. 6 mos.-1!2 yrs. $3.50. Kimono. Snap closing. Pink, 
blue, yellow, mint Pin-Checks. 6 mos. $1.69. All are 
Carter-Set® so they won’t shrink out of fit. 


Psst, Mom—Carter’s knits never need ironing. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54 

g how fast he'll sweeten up and she 
“00. 

other words, parents can’t feel right to- 


) their children in the long run unless they 


ake them behave reasonably, and chil- 


yan’t be happy unless they themselves are 


ing. 
ink that idealistic young people ap- 
hing parenthood assume and trust that 
y are the right sort they will have un- 
d patience and love for their innocent 
But this is humanly impossible. Every- 
s patience runs out on most days, some- 
sooner, sometimes later. All parents, 
jing the very best, get cross at their chil- 
even when they are babies, and more 
they grow older and harder to lead. 
often it’s because the child has done 
hing that he knows very well he 
dn’t have done. Maybe he was so fas- 
>d with a breakable object of his 
er’s or so eager to join some children on 
er side of the street that he couldn’t 
the temptation. Or maybe he was cross 
s mother for denying him something 
r or angry at the baby for receiving so 
attention, so he misbehaved from sim- 
vite. 
en a child disobeys a well-understood 
easonable rule, the parent can’t simply 
ool statue of justice. Any good parent 
strongly about right and wrong—he 
aught to feel that way back in his own 
ood. It is he who has made the rule 
1 has been broken. It’s likely to be his 
ssion which has been damaged. It’s his 
child, about whose character he cares 
at deal, who has done wrong. It’s in- 
dle that he will feel indignant to some 
e. The child naturally expects this and is 
urt by it if it is fair. 


Ask ar 


b 


ec a 5 

His” or ““Hers’’ never seems to cause 
any trouble until applied to the money 
each one earns. 


Schoolboy’s description: “‘An oyster 
is a fish which isn’t.” 


Maid to mistress: “‘I does the bucket- 
and-soap kind of cleaning, not the 
bottle-and-cloth kind.” 


The girl who marries for money may 
find herself in debt for life. 


The difficulty with being a child is 
that you may be one at the wrong time 
in the life of your parents. 


Last summer’s bride: “‘There’s so 
much to master! Why, it took me nearly 
a year just to learn to make good 
hash.” 


We sent the youngest a bonus for 
having achieved good grades and to our 
delight and amazement she used it to 
long-distance us. 


A mother of a bride-to-be refers to 
the coming wedding as ‘their “blessed 
event.”’.. . ‘““We’re getting a new son,” 
she explains. 


Social strata of beefsteak: Fried in 
fat, Smothered in flour, Broiled over 
charcoal. 


To be sat up for and queried is to a 
teen-ager as much of a violation as it 
would be for a Cabinet member to sit 
up and interrogate the President. 


y 
Marcelene Cox 


Sometimes it takes a parent a long time to 
realize that he is losing his temper. The child 
may have put on a series of irritating acts 
from the time he appeared at breakfast—dis- 
agreeable remarks about the food, half delib- 
erately knocking over a glass of milk, playing 
with something forbidden and breaking it, 
picking on a younger child—all of which the 
mother has tried to ignore in a supreme effort 
to be patient. Then on the final act, which 
perhaps wasn’t so bad, her resentment sud- 
denly boils over and it shocks her a little with 
its vehemence. When in your own family you 
look back over such a series of exasperating 
actions you can often see that the child has 
really been asking for firmness or punishment 
all morning and that it was your well- 
intentioned efforts at overpatience that made 
him go on from one thing to another looking 
for a check. Some parents are skeptical when 
a doctor or psychologist explains a siege of 
provocative behavior this way because we’re 
more apt to think that a guilty person lies low 
and acts good. Sometimes he does, but some- 
times, even in adulthood, the guiltiness drives 
him on to worse behavior because he realizes 
unconsciously that he won’t be comfortable 
until he is stopped and punished. Certainly 
this kind of provocation is very common in 
young children. 

We all get cross with our children, also, 
because of pressures and frustrations we are 
feeling from other directions altogether. A 
sort of comic-strip example that’s true to life 
is when the father comes home on edge from 
troubles that he’s having with his boss, is 
critical with his wife, who then snaps at the 
older child for something that ordinarily 
brings no disapproval. He in turn picks on 
his younger sister. I remember years ago being 
surprised to learn that it isn’t just human 
beings who behave in such a roundabout way, 










An overweight person is generally 
living beyond his seams. 


A man contemplating eating has only 
to think When? but a woman must 
think When? What ? How ? Who ? 


To some, it’s picnecking. 


Bachelor: a man whose knowledge 
of the two-o’clock feeding is related ex- 
clusively to night clubs. 


A parent is known by the company 
he keeps his child away from. 


An advocate of child discipline says, 
“IT was brought up by two fine persons 
who evidently believed that children 
should obey their parents quickly and 
without question, and their behavior 
with me did not break my spirit or give 
me an inferiority complex or injure me 
physically in any way that I can recog- 
nize; my childhood was a happy one 
with almost no conflicts between me 
and my parents.” 


Boy’s definition: ‘“A handicap is one 
hanging near the door.” 


One word in my husband’s vocabu- 
lary ’ ve come to dread is “‘brace.”’ Any- 
thing he braces usually collapses within 
minutes. 


Every child is entitled to one parent 
who pinches pennies. 


Girl at fraternity dance: “Good gra- 
cious! I’ve worn the wrong pin!” 


but that if chimpanzee A gets the better of 
B, B turns around and picks on C. 

So far we have been discussing the in- 
evitability of parental impatience and resent- 
ment, from time to time. But it’s just as im- 
portant to consider a related question: whether 
the parent can accept comfortably his cross 
feelings. Parents who aren’t excessively strict 
with themselves have always been able to 
admit their irritation. A natural, outspoken 
good mother whose child has been bedeviling 
her is able to say to a friend, half jokingly, 
“IT don’t think I can stand being in the house 
with him for another minute,” or “I’d enjoy 
giving him a thorough walloping,” or “I'd 
gladly give him back to the Indians.” She may 
not carry out any of these ideas, but she isn’t 
ashamed to admit the thoughts to a sympa- 
thetic friend or to herself. This helps her, at 
least a little bit, in blowing off the feeling, 
and it may also help her to see what she has 
been putting up with and to be firmer in 
putting a stop to it. 


Bes the parents who set impossibly high 
standards for themselves, parents who have 
angry feelings at times but can’t believe that 
good parents should, who really suffer from 
them. When they detect such emotions stir- 
ring in themselves they either feel unbearably 
guilty or they try strenuously to deny them. 
But if a person tries to bury such feelings they 
only pop up somewhere else. One such indirect 
expression is overprotectiveness. A parent who 
can’t ever admit antagonism toward his child 
imagines instead all the awful things that 
could beset the child from other directions; 
he worries excessively about whooping-cough 
germs, traffic and angry dogs. He tries to ward 
off these dangers by hovering over the child 
and tends to make the child too dependent. 
Another parent with the same problem may 
instead become unbearably tense, saying he 
feels—and he looks it too—as if he were about 
to blow up. 

I’m not pointing out the problems created 
by denying crossness in order simply to re- 
lieve the uncomfortable feelings of parents. 
In general, what makes a parent miserable 
makes the child miserable too. When a parent 
believes that antagonistic feelings are too hor- 
rible to admit, the child absorbs the same 
dread of them. In child-guidance clinics we see 
children who develop fears of imaginary dan- 
gers—fear of dogs, fear of going to school, 
fear of being separated from the parents— 
which prove on investigation to be disguises 
for ordinary angry feelings toward the parents 
which these children dare not recognize. 

To put it the other way around, a child is 
happier around parents who aren’t afraid to 
admit their anger because then he can be more 
comfortable about his own. And justified 
anger that’s expressed tends to clear the air 
and leave everyone feeling better. I don’t mean 
that all the antagonism expressed toward chil- 
dren is justified. Here and there you see a 
harsh, unloving parent who is abusing his 
child all hours of the day, verbally or phys- 
ically, with little excuse and no shame. What 
I have been discussing is the irritation of 
parents whose conscientiousness and devotion 
to their children are plain to see. 

A. loving parent who feels angry most of 
the time (whether it’s expressed openly or not) 
is suffering from a real emotional problem 
and deserves help from a psychiatrist or a 
social worker. The angriness may be coming 
from some entirely different direction. 

I’ve probably given a false impression by 
focusing so much on irritation. Most of us, 
when family life is running with fair smooth- 
ness, get cross or angry only during occasional 
crises, great and small, though there are more 
of these, as you all know, on some days than 
others. The way we avoid irritation the rest 
of the time, whether we realize it or not, is by 
keeping our children under reasonable con- 
trol, and then by being extra firm or suffi- 
ciently disapproving when things first threaten 
to go wrong. Such firmness is one of the as- 
pects of parental love. Its effectiveness in 
keeping children on the right track is what 
also keeps them lovable. And they love us for 
keeping them out of trouble. 

Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. 


Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will dis- 
cuss in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed- 
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KANTWET protects 
the littlest travelers 
with the safest car seats 
and car beds made... 
wide range of styles 
and prices. 








KANTWET 
Standee . 


. adjusts to proper height for 
either standing or sitting position. Rubber 
covered guard rails, padded seat and back, 
of famous 


sturdily built by makers 
Kantwet crib mattresses. 





All KANTWET Tour-A-Beds keep baby safe 
and sound, and convert easily into car 
seats; all four styles are ruggedly 
constructed, with safety locked frame, lock 
type hinges, safety belt and are covered 
with wetproof fabric. (Pictured above, the 
Majestic Tour-A-Bed in gay plaids.) 


KANT WET 


CAR BEDS and SEATS 


Made and sold throughout the U. S. and Canada 
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At a modern printing plant, highly skilled pressmen examine a plate on the rollers of a huge 4-color offset press. 


Should your child go into 


the Printing Industry’? 


by WILLIAM H. WALLING 


Past President of Printing Industry of America, Inc., Chairman of the 


Executive Committee of Publishers Printing—Rogers Kellogg Corp. (As told to ROGER DAKIN) 


Ce YOU IMAGINE a world without printing—a world 
without books, magazines or new spapers? A world 
without paper money, letterheads, signs, business forms, 
posters, calendars? 


If these and all the myriad other products of the print- 
ing industry were to be wiped out tomorrow— products 
that today we take for granted—civilization as we know 
it would come to an end. 


Without printing, the world would be plunged back 
into the Dark Ages overnight. 


No intelligent American needs to be told at length 
how printing contributes to the diffusion of knowledge, 
the development of science and the advancement of 
religion. When we think about we recognize at once 


that printing keeps up our standard of living, helps make 
democracy work, enlightens the world. 


If your child enters the printing industry he may hold 
his head high. Few other occupations have such far- 
reaching importance. 

Printing is an exciting occupation, too. 


Your child can have the thrill of seeing type come alive 
—of getting into print the news that within a few hours 
will have his community buzzing; of designing a book 
that could influence the destiny of the nation; of repro- 
ducing the art masterpieces of the world to bring beauty 
out of the museums and into our homes. 


Or he can have the sturdy satisfaction of turning out 
a well-done piece of commercial copy—to the profit of 
both his client and himself. There’s a thrill in that, too. 
“No printer is ever bored.” 


That’s a saying we printers often repeat. On the whole, 
I think it’s a true saying. Certainly there are enough 


varieties of occupation in printing to satisfy the inter 
of any man. 


A printer can be a scholar, an artist, a busine: SI 
or a craftsman. The word “printer” always has § 
elastic and its meaning today stretches wide. f 
man says he is a “printer” he can be identifying hi 
with any one of the eight major fields in the p in 
industry and with any one of the more than sixty 
different kinds of employment in those fields. 


What are the eight major fields? Generally, they 
thought of in these groups: ’ 


1. Composing Room. Here three occupations 
dominant. The typographer who designs printed ma 
The compositor who sets the copy into type, by hant 
machine. The make-up man who, after the type is) 
assembles it according to the typographer’s design: 


2. Platemaking. Copies of the assembled type are of 
cast in or engraved on metal so that one setting oft 
can be used many times or in more than one press 4 
time. These copies are called plates. Making them is 
job of the photoengraver, electrotyper and stereoty| 


3. Pressroom. Here pressmen fit plates into the pr 
feed the press with ink and paper and keep it rolli 
4. Bindery. Here men and women fold paper 1 
books and pamphlets, sew the books, put covers on thi 


5. Offset lithography. This branch of printing usé 
different technique from letterpress—the original i 
still most widely used method. Dot etchers, engra¥ 
photographers in offset lithography perform many 
cialized tasks calling for a high degree of artistic Si 
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he mechanically minded also find a place as platemakers 
d pressmen. 


6. Office and sales. From the office boy to the owner 
a printing shop, there are many positions for those 
tho can persuade, organize or lead—the salesmen who 
. Il printing, equipment, supplies; the estimators who 
fhiculate in advance how much a complete printing job 
fr bindery job will cost; the reproduction superintend- 


. ats who oversee the foremen of various departments. 



























. 7. Professional. Here are the layout counselors or 
jnaster typographers who may work independently, sell- 
hg their skills for a fee; the printing engineers who design 
fants and machinery; the graphic arts teachers who 
aff high school and college printing courses. 


} 8. Allied. Here are the many occupations in the grow- 
ing art of silk-screen printing ; the special skills demanded 
in photogravure, copperplate printing, the technicians of 
e collotype or photogelatin printing process. 


It would make a fat book to name and explain all the 
pations in printing. But even in this short list, I 
unk it’s clear that printing has a hunger for many 
ifferent kinds of talent. 


What’s the demand for these occupations? Is the work 
eady? Is the pay satisfactory? 


Right now in the United States the printing industry 
ves employment to more than 750,000 men and women. 
ut the industry could use many more heads and hands. 
he manpower shortage is acute and growing. 


A recentiy published study by the Union Employers 
ion, Printing Industry of America—a study in which 

e national trade unions participated—gives one fact 
lone that highlights the problem. Printing needs almost 
ouble the number of apprentices now in training merely 
9 replace the men who will move on before the present 
lass of apprentices is graduated. 


The industry is stable. Layoffs and bad times are not 
0 be expected. 


“Printing employment,” says the United States De- 
artment of Labor, “tends to be less affected by declines 
fm general business activity than employment in manu- 
pcturing as a whole. Moreover, the long-run trend in 
‘mployment is upward in most printing occupations.” 
) Printing is also well paid. 
| What your child can expect to earn in the printing 
ield depends on the particular job he chooses—and to 
}ome extent on the community in which he works. 
Across the nation, the salary range runs from a starting 
Day of $32.50 a week for an apprentice to incomes of more 


One of the greatest advantages the Printing Industry offers as a 

eer is the tremendous variety of human skills—specialized as 
well as administrative—it utilizes. Above, a printing plant’s 
Supervisory staff checks daily production schedules on a 
\control board. 


than $25,000 a year. With more than sixty-five occupa- 
tions to consider, it is difficult to be more specific. But 
quoting the United States Government again, there is one 
strong point that applies to all printing industry salaries: 


Regardless of the particular occupation your child 
chooses—or the community in which he works—his pay 
in printing will be “better-than-average,” compared with 
the pay for comparable jobs in other industries. 


Parents often ask whether printing offers their child 
an opportunity to go into business for himself. I think 
it offers a splendid opportunity. Although printing is a 
big business—it pays out more than a billion dollars a 
year in salaries—it is an industry of many small plants. Of 
the 42,500 establishments throughout the nation, more 
than a third are “one-man” shops. That speaks plainly for 
the possibility of successful individual enterprise. 


Indeed, I could say that the goal of every beginning 
printer should be to establish a shop of his own. 


I don’t say that having one’s own shop is automati- 
cally the way to a fortune—although fortunes can be 
made in printing. But simply as a way of life the manage- 
ment of a small shop is tremendously satisfying. Years of 
experience have convinced me that as a worker—or as an 
employer—printing is the most rewarding, as well as the 
most exciting and friendliest business in America. 


The way into printing has many paths. But the indus- 
try needs, above all, men who come to it well educated 
or willing to become well educated. 


Graduation from high school can be sufficient for 
many who wish to begin their careers in office and sales 
—and their chance of success is good if their willingness 
to learn continues strong. 


A high school education, plus on-the-job training, can 
be sufficient for prospective craftsmen such as compos- 
itors, lithographers, pressmen, binders and photoen- 
gravers. A beginner would go to a shop or plant where 
the work of his choice is done and there apply for a 
position as apprentice. If accepted, he is paid as he learns 
his craft. After serving an apprenticeship of four to six 
years—the time varies with each craft—he becomes a 
full-fledged journeyman, 


In some large cities graphic art courses are available 
at the high school level. Along with general high school 
subjects, courses are given in printers mathematics, 
printers estimating, applied physics and chemistry, trade 
drawing, layout and design in printing, and art apprecia- 
tion. Such courses should be utilized when available. 


But for high positions in printing—and above all if 
your child plans to go into business for himself—he 
should have a college education. Many printing engi- 
neers, production managers and graphic art teachers are 
graduates of the Printing Department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology or of the Department of Pub- 
lishing and Printing of the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. But many go into the printing industry from 
other colleges after majoring in chemistry, physics, en- 
gineering or business administration. 


Printing is a universe in itself. Since a printer can be a 
scholar, artist, businessman or craftsman, the welcome 
mat is out for a wide range of educational backgrounds. 


Does that mean that printing is a career for any child? 


No, not at all. Some men ought not to be printers and 
there is no use trying to make printers of them. These 
are the men who care nothing for the appearance of a 
printed page, who do not respond to the heft and feel of 
a well-bound book, who cannot see the art that has gone 
into a brilliant poster or attractive illustration. 


For success in the printing industry your child must 
have an interest in printing for its own sake. 


But if that interest genuinely exists, I think it no 
exaggeration to say that if a child is of average intelli- 
gence or possesses a high 1Q; if he is cooperative or 


og 


urged on by the competitive spirit; has a flair for busi- 
ness adventure or a tendency to work best with routine; 
if he has a “bent” for science, is artistic, or a born 
manager, there is a job in printing that asks for just his 
set of qualities. And once such a youngster is working in 
the trade, the odds are that his interest in printing will 
ripen into love. 


Every printer I know—whether he is in the business 
side or the production side of the craft—shows his love 
for printing at every turn; feels his position is important 
in itself; knows his work has dignity. You may have 
heard the expression: “‘I’ve got printer’s ink in my veins.” 
That’s more than a boast. That’s affection. 


None of us in the industry today has reached or ever 
will likely reach the eminence of Benjamin Franklin— 
one of the first American printers and a man whose 
versatility, wit and learning were equaled only by his 
patriotism. But all of us enter into and understand his 
love for his profession—a love made obvious many 
times in his life but never so touchingly as when his life 
was drawing to a close. Franklin was then Governor of 
Pennsylvania and had only just returned from Europe, 
where he had been our Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of France. He was 86. The time had come for him 
to draw up his last will and testament. How would he, 
this famous man, identify himself? Proudly, the pream- 
ble to his will begins: 


“I, Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia, printer .. .” 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on the Printing Industry is one of a continuing 
series on career opportunities for young men and women. 
Thus far, similar articles have been prepared on News- 
papering, Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Archi- 
tecture, Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineer- 
ing, Public Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nurs- 
ing, Starting a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Banking and Home Economics. Each is avail- 
able in booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free booklet, “The 
Cost of Four Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 19-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 
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gentleness of the fabric covering that’s soft as a whisper. 





| Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


n May, 1906, over half of Amer- 
I ica’s adult males were bache- 
lors. Every two weeks women had 
to replace the “brush binding” 
on their skirts, reduced to a dirty 
fringe by streets and sidewalks. 
All housewives wore cotton 
stockings and cleaned their 
homes with brooms and feather 
dusters. 


In the May, 1906, JOURNAL, Ed- 
itor Bok shows what his Beauti- 
ful America contest accom- 
plished in billboard removal. 
Gone forever from the Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, City Hall 
Square was a gigantic poster of 
a gentleman with a monocle 
squirting Seltzer into a five-foot 
highball glass. The sign took 
two years and a great deal of 
Yankee agitation to remove. 


According to JOURNAL dress pat- 
terns of 1906, a Size 20 waist 
called for 37” hips. A 26” waist 
went with 45” hips. 


**A child should not be allowed 
to sit in a chair with crossed 
legs, for if this position is taken 
frequently, they will soon be- 
come bowed.” 


“[ never strained my eyesight or 
racked my nerves trying to arrive 
at small perfections,” announces 
the Plain Country Wife. “I 
avoided rivalries and emulations. 
In short, I lived.” 


In a column about household 
servants, an indignant maid 
writes, “‘Don’t you think a girl 
should have the use of the bath- 
tub? The lady I live with re- 
gards me as one of the family, 
but she never thinks of letting 
me use the tub.”’ 


“What U.S. President never 
went to school? Answer: An- 
drew Johnson. He was a tailor’s 
apprentice.” 


In Good and Bad Taste in Lamps 
(kerosene) Editor Bok points out 
“the tawdry material” in one lamp 
shade, the “miserable little carved 
footpieces inadequate for the 
weight” and—finally—“from 
where could one possibly get a ray 


of light?” 


“Why I Never Have Trouble 
With My Servants: If we are go- 
ing out, I let our maids cook 
corned beef and cabbage and 
fried onions for themselves.” 


? 
“ 





At United Nations headquarters in Manhattan, Munro Leaf shows 
the illuminated map to Watchbird fans Jay and John White. 


hen Glenn White took his two 

sons, Jay and John Glenn, over 
to the U.N., what made the visit more 
than memorable for the boys was that 
they were going to meet Munro Leaf, 
whose Watchbird makes him the 
friend and confidant of children every- 
where, and whose movie for the 
United Nations, which he has just 
finished writing, will explain the U.N. 
to young people all over the world. 
When he picked up Johnny to show 
him the big U.N. illuminated map, 
Munroasked,‘*What’s that under your 
sweater?” ... “It’s your book, Flock 
of Watchbirds, I brought for you to 
sign,’’ said Johnny. . . . “‘Will there 
be Watchbirds in the movie?’ Jay 
wanted to know. . “Sure,” said 
Munro, ‘that’s the only thing I can 
draw.”’ 


You'd never believe it to look at them, but 
not only do we have nineteen mothers on 
the masthead—seven of them are grand- 
mothers! Finding all this out made us 
curious about Mother's Day. Do you 
know who had the idea? Mrs. Anna Jarvis, 
in 1907. And do you know who made it 
official ? Congress and Woodrow Wilson, 
in 1914. 


We noticed the silver key Mrs. Gould 
was wearing. “It’s for my six years on 
the National Commission for the Public 
Schools,’ she explained. We’d heard that 
President Eisenhower at the same 
ceremony had been awarded a golden 
key just like it for his active concern in 
the cause of education. “‘And I liked it 
that his seventh-grade teacher was also 
given a golden key,” said Mrs. G. The 
teacher was Miss Addie B. Over, 83, of 
Abilene, Kansas, who had an attack of 
influenza and couldn’t come to the 
dinner. But we spoke to her on the phone, 
and she couldn’t have sounded more 
spry. “I know that everybody calls him 


Ike now,” she said, “‘but I called him 
Dwight.” . . . “How was his behavior?” 
we asked her... . “I’d remember him 
a good deal better if he’d been either 
very good or very bad,’ Miss Over re- 
plied. ““He was just right. He got along 
wonderfully with everybody. And he al- 
ways sat right up in the front row... . 
“Why was that?’ we asked. .. . “They 
all sat according to size,”’ she said, ‘“‘and 
Dwight was one of the smallest in the 
class.” 


We love to wander through the kiteh- 
ens upstairs at lunchtime. That’s 
when members of the food staff sit 
down to sample the dishes they’ve 
been working on. One day they'll be 
gorging on three different kinds of 
roast. Another, on the results of four 
ways of fixing fish. All delicious-look- 
.. “Don’t you gain like mad?”’ 
we ask hungrily. ... ‘“‘Not by the 
month,’ they say. ‘‘Half the time 
we’re testing diets. Why, yesterday 
all we had was a dozen different flavors 
of gelatin.” 


ing.. 


We hope yow re as curious as we are about 
who’s who and what’s what on our covers. 
Anyway, this month Nora O’ Leary cre- 
ated it; Richard Avedon was the 
photographer. The girlis Claire Griswold, 
five feet seven, born Honolulu nineteen 
years ago, daughter of Maj. Gen. F. H. 
Griswold, vice-commander Strategic Air 
Command, lived two years Guam, same 
England, studied there with Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, has her eye on stage. No need to 
tell you how pretty she is. Or the dress, 
for that matter, which Nora wants you to 
know can be made for less than $9. 


On the way by the Beauty Depart- 


ment, something caught our eye— 


something like an enormous up- 
turned white hat. “It’s an old- 
fashioned bathtub,”” Dawn Norman 
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people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


ABBOT MILLS 





Dawn, Dottie and 
a museum-type tub. 


informed us. ‘“‘Let Dottie Robinson 
demonstrate it. See? You just sit on 
the seat and start bathing. There’s 
one just like it in the old President 
Buchanan home at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania.”’ ...‘** And in the old days,”’ 
said Dottie, “‘the ladies would sit here 


crushing strawberries in the water. It 


was considered very good for the 


skin.”* 


Monsieur Albert Blaser, maitre d’hétel 
of Maxim’s in Paris, the most famous 
restaurant in the world, came in for tea 
upstairs the other day. “‘What’s your 
problem?” 


biggest Louella Shouer 
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| 
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Maxim’s M. Albert. 
our Naney Wood. 


asked him. . . . ““When King Peter of 
Yugoslavia has special Table Sixteen 
and the Duke of Windsor arrives,”’ said 


M. Albert. . . . ““Who are better cooks? 
Men or women?” Nancy Wood in- 
quired. .. . ““On dishes that require pa- 


tience, women. Otherwise men. . . . Of 
anyone I ever met, the one who knew 
most about food was an American 
marine officer. He never told me his 
name.” .. . “Oh, that must have been 
Captain Richard McCutcheon,’ Nancy 
told him. “‘He answered the $64,000 
question on food here last fall.” : 
“Could I ask a favor?’ Albert asked as 
he was leaving. ‘I would like most of all 
to bring my wife to see your kitchens.” 
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The children snapped to attention 
: as though I had cracked a whip. 
“What are you going to do, mom?” 


March prodded. 


SA 


By JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE 


Ves first of the Thursday Morning Talks for 
the winter season of the Adult Educational 
Alliance was over. I watched Mrs. Howland- 
Holmes, the lecturer, acknowledge the burst of 
applause with a bright smile, bow gracefully, 
and leave the platform through a curtained 
side doorway. 

My wrist watch marked twelve-thirty as I 
stepped out into the pale November sunshine. 
Next week, I promised myself, I would lunch at 
the Alliance, but I didn’t have the strength to 
start building a new life today. I called Timothy 
from a corner drugstore and asked him if he 
didn’t want me to have lunch with him. 

“May I ask if you’re alone, Mrs. More- 
land?” Timothy was cordial, but cautious. 

I said I was, and he pretended great relief. He 
would meet me in Toman’s, the restaurant that 
occupies the ground floor of his building. 

“Wait a minute, Timothy,” I said hurriedly 
when he would have hung up. “‘Effie and March 
are somewhere in town, looking at furniture. 
They might just drift into Toman’s for lunch— 
if they think I’m meeting you there.” 

If our son and daughter-in-law did join us for 
lunch, it would mean I’d get a lift home, I ex- 
plained. Otherwise, I'd wait and take Timo- 
thy’s usual train. Timothy said, “‘Just so.” 





The men from Timothy’s law office had their 
own tables at Toman’s, but when they paired 
off with a wife in town for the day, they shifted 
to smaller tables seating two. Timothy had one 
reserved and the tall brunet hostess, recognizing 
me, waved me forward. 

“Suppose March and Effie come?” I said as 
Timothy pulled out my chair. “They’ll feel as if 
they were interrupting us.” 

Timothy seated himself, handed me the menu, 
unfolded his napkin. 

“Just so, Adair,” he said. 

I looked at him and the slight tension, of 
which I had been barely conscious, relaxed. If 
March and Effie strolled in, it would be a simple 
matter to move to a larger table. I made a 
mental note to remember, when I began to 
build my new life, not to emphasize the trivial. 

“The usual?” Timothy asked and I nodded, 
not minding his amused acceptance of my fa- 
vorite luncheon—always a club sandwich and 
coffee, followed by coffee ice cream. What he 
called my “‘velvet-lined ruts’ did not irritate 
him and he made no effort to change me. Timo- 
thy, Philly Cotter had once said, never tried to 
change anyone. 

““How was the lecture?” he asked when the 
waitress had taken our orders to the kitchen. 





Mrs. Howland-Holmes had been wonderful, 
I told him. I sketched in the highlights of her 
talk about the empty nest and the depression 
that darkens the lives of middle-aged women 
left alone after their children have married. 

Timothy said with flattering doubt, ““Are you 
middle-aged?” 

“According to all the evidence, yes.”’ I sighed. 
“I’m forty-four. We’re both middle-aged, Tim- 
othy. Only it’s supposed to be harder on me.” 

He was forty-eight, but the patch of white 
hair at either temple merely intensified the clear 
gray of his eyes, I thought. He was not consid- 
ered a handsome man, but something in his 
face made people remember him. 

“We may be middle-aged,” Timothy was 
saying, “but we are not alone.” 

For an instant I was startled, then I un- 
derstood. ““Oh, you mean at home. Well, no, 
we’re not alone with March and Effie there. 
But after they’re gone, it will be only Philly 
left and I suppose she 
doesn’t count.” i 
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Sally’s smile 
became a little frozen 


around the edges. 
“* Noel ?2’ 














































By FLORENCE JANE SOMAN 


{ was at a party at the Hendersons’ that Sally Ames first 
heard of Noel. She hadn’t been there for fifteen minutes be- 
fore Janie Henderson said to her, ‘‘Sally, you must meet 
Noel!” Janie looked around her eagerly at the crowded 
room and then, suddenly, her face fell. ““Oh, I forgot. He left. 
He had to catch a train to Boston.” 

“Oh, well,” Sally said, ‘““my loss, Boston’s gain.” 

“But you would have Joved him,” Janie said, looking 
mournful. ““And he would have adored you. I just feel it in 
my bones.” 

Sally grinned. She was a very pretty, popular girl, but she 
did not share the rather feverish, rose-colored outlook on love 
and romance that her girl friends did. She was, she prided 
herself, more realistic. Not cynical, but sensible. Now she 
patted Janie’s arm. “It’s a funny thing,”’ she said. ““The only 
thing I ever feel in my bones is when I’m coming down with a 
cold.’’ Two seconds later, she had forgotten all about Noel. 

But only a month after that, she went to Laurie Hunter’s 
party. She and Laurie, who was newly married, chatted for a 
little while and then Laurie lowered her voice confidentially. 
“‘T had the most divine man lined up for you,”’ she said. She 
sighed. *‘A real broth of a boy. But at the last minute he called 
up and said he couldn’t come. His name was Noel.” 

Sally’s head came up sharply. “Noel?” 

Laurie looked surprised. ‘““That’s right. Do you know him?” 

““No,”’ Sally said. “But everybody’s dying for me to.”’ She 
gave a strangled laugh. “And it’s so funny, really. Because if 
we met, we’d probably loathe each other.” 

Laurie looked shocked. “Oh, no, you wouldn’t! The minute 
I met him, I thought of you. You’d be crazy about each other.” 

Sally’s eyes grew gentle. “Darling, all this romantic cou- 
pling is fine in theory, but it never works out in real life.’’ Nor 
for me, anyway, she thought. She just didn’t seem to be the 
type to be engulfed in an emotional avalanche. When real 
love finally came her way, it would no doubt arrive by slow 





stages, each step leading upward to another. Interest to lik- 
ing. Liking to affection. Affection to love. That was, of 
course, the way it should be, and yet it was a funny thing. 
Whenever she Saw a love-at-first-sight episode in the movies 
or read about one in books, she felt a foolish swell of envy 
inside her, something like a brown-eyed girl wishing she had 
violet eyes, or a successful comedian wishing he could play 
Hamlet. 

Now She sighed and said pensively, “If this Noel and I ever . 
met, we’d probably talk to each other for a little while and 
then go our separate ways. Vision clear: Heart®eat steady. 
Blood pressure normal.” 

An odd look came into Laurie’s eyes. ““‘Wanna bet?” 

Sally stared. ““Do you mean it?” 

“Of course I mean it. If you meet him and you don’t go for 
each other, Il] buy you a new hat at Mr. John’s. And if you’re 
crazy about each other, you'll buy me one.” 

Sally took a deep breath. ‘“‘I could use a new hat. All right.” 

“lm giving another party next month,” Laurie said. 
“You'll meet him then.” 

But it was six weeks before the party became a reality. Sally 
dressed carefully for it. As she rang the bell of Laurie’s 
apartment there was the sound of music and mingled voices 
on the other side and she realized suddenly that she was keyed 
up and excited. J hope I lose the bet, she thought. She was 
startled by the intensity of the wish. But there it was: she 
hoped that, for once, her emotions would break Joose and 
she would fall so quickly and crazily in love that she wouldn’t 
know what had hit her. 

The door was opened by Laurie’s husband. They ex- 
changed a few words, then Laurie darted over. “‘He’s here,” 
she hissed in Sally’s ear, but more people were arriving and 
she had to dart away. Sally walked into the crowded living 
room, greeted some people she knew and accepted a drink 
that someone offered CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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_ When pretty Grace Wilson’s engagement to Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, III, was announced, newspapers 
_ on the same day reported that the engagement was 
#} “against the wishes of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Senior.” 
_ New York society buzzed with questions, specula- 
§ tions. Why did the Vanderbilts object? Would the 
_ wedding ever take place? Would Cornelius, III, be 
| disinherited? 

_ Both families belonged to New York’s ‘‘400.”’ Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Sr., was considered the richest 
} man in the world, worth:$80,000,000. Richard T. 
. Wilson had been a Georgia farm boy before making 
modest millions as a banker and railroad owner. 
Grace, youngest of his children, was not only a 
beauty but popular in international society in Lon- 
don and Paris. “The matchmaking Wilsons” they 
were called after Orme, oldest son, married Carrie 
Astor, daughter of New York’s unquestioned social 
| leader; daughter May became Mrs. Ogden Goelet; 
and daughter Belle married Michael Herbert, British 
diplomat and son of Lord Herbert. 

Would it be safe, New Yorkers wondered, to risk 
offending the Vanderbilts by going to the wedding? 
The day before it was to take place came a statement 
from the Vanderbilts: Cornelius, III, was too ill to 
leave his room. The elaborate wedding plans were 
hastily canceled. 


Mm“ hat is there left for you to gothrough 

with?” Belle wrote to her younger 
sister when she heard that the wedding had 
been canceled. ‘‘One can’t believe it all possible. 


We is even dearer as a husband than he was 
)@ fiancé,” wrote Grace Vanderbilt of Cor- 
ius, III. Photo made soon after marriage. 


FEUD 


By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


“Don’t ever lose sight for a minute of how far better being really in love with each 


other is than anything else in the world.” 


““As for Neily, I ‘adore’ him! He is splendid. 
But it is incredible that such bad luck should 
have come to people who have already been 
through so much. I suppose you must have 
grown callous to all the talk and gossip... .” 

A week later Belle again wrote from the British 
embassy in Constantinople to Grace: ‘I am still 
waiting, every nerve on edge, for further develop- 


ments... . I feel, with your love for Neily and his The postponed marriage—called “nine-day wonder” by 


undoubted and much-tried affection for you, New York newspapers—took place on August 3, 1896. 
things must some day be right. But the misery 


you have been through! 
“Lady Herbert [Belle’s mother-in-law] is so nice 


and interested about you and so unhappy Van 
that the Vanderbilt family she had al- . ori 2S : | & gq 7 


ways thought so nice should have ; 
disappointed her as they have done! : that 
She can’t understand it and you know 





when she can’t understand a thing 

there is no use trying to make her.” 
With this letter, Belle addressed Ly ).2 aot ae uy eNO: 

a separate note to Neily: “I cae 

got your nice happy little 

letter a few days after 

you should have been married. 


I felt so broken down in fs ‘ 
spirit for your sakes that | “4 - hee uALQ See A2pure it : 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, III, wrote these words to his C 
mother, then sent copy to brother-in-law, Dick Wilson. 
This portion of the letter was copied from the original. 
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“This has been a dreadful week... we are awaiting your letter telling } 


anything I could have put on paper would be but a 
wail of distress. .. Grace has written me wonder- 
ful letters. So strong and beautiful there in the 
midst of her great misery. I admire her more than 
ever, but it makes my heart ache that I shouldn’t 
have been at home to share some of the trials 
that must have been going on.” 

Commented Munsey’s Magazine after the wed- 
ding had been called off: 

“Not only society but readers of newspapers all 
over the country have looked with interest upon 
the love story of the young prince of millions and 
his sweetheart. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., the pros- 
pective heir of a fortune of something like a hun- 
dred million dollars, has expressed the prerogative 
of all young men, rich and poor, and fallen in love 
with a young society woman whose face has 
charmed many. . . . For some reason, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Sr., objected to his son’s early mar- 
riage and has done everything in his power to 
prevent it. All the world loves a lover and it is 
doubtful if the father gets much sympathy in his 
objections. We cannot help setting him down with 
the ‘cruel parents’ of literary tradition.” 

Friends who knew the degree of iron in Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Sr.’s, resolve were placing bets 


The Wilsons’? drawing room at 5117 Fifth Avenue. Here Grace and Cornelius Vanderbilt, Fr., were married. 


that no wedding would ever take place between his 
son and Grace Wilson. Neily would be shipped 
off on a world cruise as soon as possible, probably 
with his family to prevent any clandestine meetings 
aboard the Goelet yacht, and that would be the 
end of it. In time, he would fall in love with an- 
other pretty face. They did not reckon with the 
stubborn, implacable Vanderbilt streak in my 
quiet and reserved father. 

I have heard some faint echoes of the violent 
scenes which took place between father and son 
after the wedding date was canceled. I have heard 
that young Neily, shouting his defiance, actually 
struck grandfather, causing him to suffer a paralytic 
stroke. Knowing how my father reacted when 
pressed and nagged and pushed into a corner, I 
can’t say that this was impossible. It may have oc- 
curred. To the world, my father was the epitome of 
gentleness, sweetness and courtesy. This was his real 
nature, but father’s life was so molded and shaped 
by pressures beyond his control that I can imagine 
him as a young hot-blooded man, deeply in love 
for the first time in his life, striking out against the 
harsh authoritarian who was his father. 

I do know that one month after the wedding 
was postponed, Grandfather Vanderbilt suffered 


‘s 








a near-fatal stroke, and also that in this montll 
father left his family and moved into a small New| 
York apartment. How family patterns repeat 
themselves! Years later I, too, as a rebellious 
young man, fought violently with the ultracon- 
servative, tradition-bound male (or so I thought | 
my father at the time) who was attempting to run 
my life. I, too, walked through the massive | 
front doors of a Fifth Avenue palace, thinking 
never to return. 

The New York Times society editor called the 
whole affair a “nine-day wonder” and remarked, 
“It is not to be believed that Mr. and Mrs. Vander- 
bilt have any decided personal objections to Miss 
Wilson, who is a very charming and attractive 
girl, but it is said that they do not approve of what | 
they have considered too evident a disposition on 
her part to receive the attentions of their son, 
knowing that his parents were opposed to these 
attentions. The entire matter is, however, too 
delicate a one to be publicly discussed.” 


This was a love story which caught the imagina- 
tion and sympathies of millions. All over the 
country, newspaper readers followed the romance 
with inténse and passionate interest, applauding 


at all this scandal is about.” 
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the young lovers and urging them on in letters by 
-}the barrelful. It was as though everyone who had 
ever suffered from the harsh hand of parental con- 
trol wished the rebellious young millionaire the 
right to claim the girl of his choice. 

And everyone I have ever talked to who knew 
young Neily and Grace says that this was a love 
‘match beyond all possible doubt, and that the 
,) devotion of the young couple, one to the other, 
was a heart-stopping thing to see. 

And so, in spite of everything, they were mar- 
| ried. It occurred very quietly one August morning 


| had been camping on the Wilson doorstep await- 
ing developments wrote fulsome accounts, one 
of which (New York Journal) is reproduced here. 
My cousin, Orme Wilson, as a boy of ten, was 
| present at the wedding, and from what he has told 
me, this account is substantially correct: 


VANDERBILT AND MISS WILSON 
ARE MARRIED 


NO MEMBER OF THE BRIDEGROOM’S FAMILY 
ATTENDS THE NUPTIALS 


Honeymoon Begins at Saratoga. 


| Courtship So Bitterly Opposed by the Young 
| Man’s Father Thus Ends with His Loyalty and 
Scorn of Disinheritance. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and Miss Grace 
| Wilson are married. 

The ceremony took place at no@n yesterday in 
the Wilson parlors. There was no representative 
of the Vanderbilt family present, nor any one out- 
side of the bride’s family except one or two college 
friends of the groom. Even Chauncey Depew, who 
_ was half expected to give unofficial sanction by his 
_ presence, failed to appear. 

The Wilson mansion is a brownstone of the 
regular Fifth Avenue typé. There were no prepara- 
tions visible from the outside; no canopy, no 
carpet to keep the wedding guests’ dainty footgear 
from the pavement when they stepped from their 
carriages; no long line of coupés. 

The policeman on the beat was mildly interested 
and the windows of neighboring houses were 
crowded with heads anxious to see the bridegroom 
go in and the bridal couple come out. 

The first sign of what was to come was manifest 
at 9 o’clock, when a young man left the house. 


Only a Few Flowers 


“That’s R. T. Wilson, Jr.,”’ whispered a lady 
in a window two or three doors below to several 
girls on the stoop. 

Somehow it became known that young Mr. 
Wilson had gone to order the flowers. These came 
later. 

Eight boutonnieres of lilies of the valley were 
ordered, and some cut flowers, principally lilies 
of the valley. With these were gladiolus, hydran- 
geas and American Beauty roses. One man 


brought them all in three me- 
dium-sized boxes and one parcel. 

At 10:30 the butler rushed 
down the stoop, gave the address of a 
well-known photographer to a hansom-cab 
driver, who then drove down Fifth Avenue, with 
instructions to bring the photographer and _ his 
camera to the house at once and take the bridal 
party’s pictures. When the photographer arrived 
he was told he had come too late. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, 
with their two little sons and maid, drove up at 
11:05 o’clock in an omnibus, which backed up 
to the sidewalk to let them alight. Mrs. Wilson 
was dressed in tobacco-brown cloth, with spinach- 
green ribbon at the throat. She wore a small black 
bonnet. The little Wilsons were in white duck 
sailor suits, trimmed with navy-blue braid. 

A cab drove up from the Hotel Savoy at 11:15. 
It was a critical moment for the persons in the 
windows and the interested policeman, for the 
cab contained young Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and his best man, Mr. Frank Polk. The watchers 
saw two well-groomed young men in black frock 
coats, light trousers, patent leathers and high hats. 
They differed principally in that one wore a white 
waistcoat while the other was black. The white 
vest marked the bridegroom. 

By and by another young man came, he came 
afoot. His air and band collar told why he was 
there. He was the Rev. Mr. Pott, of St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church. 

Then there was a long wait with nothing to 
interest the policeman or the persons in the win- 
dows but their surmises. 

At 12:30 the suspense was practically over. The 
Wilson brougham, driven by the family coach- 
man, drew up at the door. Within ten minutes the 
front door opened and the splendid butler, who 
had come all the way from Newport for the occa- 
sion, stood forth. A moment later Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., both smiling, both ap- 
parently very happy, ran down the long flight of 
brownstone steps. 

The bride’s blue traveling dress of light summer 
silk with ruffles of lace set off her figure prettily. 
The watchers on the other side noted with interest 
that young Mr. Vanderbilt had changed his raiment 
for a light gray suit with cutaway coat and double- 
breasted waistcoat, and a straw sailor hat with 
band of black. The bride carried her bridal bunch 
of sweet peas with her. 

The groom opened the door of the brougham, 
the two little Orme Wilsons threw a few grains of 
rice, young Cornelius helped his bride into the 
brougham and stepped in himself, and as they 
drove off the presumably disinherited young mil- 
lionaire leaned out and waved an adieu to the 
Wilson family, which crowded the parlor win- 
dows. Then they drove away. 

As the bride left her father’s house she caught 
sight of a group of servants in one of the basement 
windows. She nodded them a goodby and kissed 
her hand to them as the carriage drove down 
Fifth Avenue. It went as far as Thirty-eighth 





Richard T. Wilson, above with wife and 
grandson, received “infamous report” and 
sent a cable. Grandson pictured is Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt IV. author of this article. In 
circle above, Grace (left) with sister Belle. 


Street, then through to Park Avenue, to Thirty- 
fourth Street to Lexington Avenue, and up to the 
Grand Central Depot. 

They left the carriage at the waiting room of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
and seemed in no special hurry to join the crowd 
inside. Mrs. Vanderbilt looked amused when she 
discovered the flutter of excitement her presence 
created and the way porters nudged each other to 
look at her. Even the other travelers caught the 
infection and stared at her, knowing she was 
some one of unusual importance without know- 
ing just who. 

When the bridal carriage returned R. T. Wilson, 
Jr., gave out this statement for publication: 

‘“Miss Wilson and Mr. Vanderbilt were married 
today at 12 o’clock by the Rey. William H. Pott, 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. Brown, of St. Thomas’ 
Church. There was no one asked to the ceremony 
except Miss Wilson’s immediate family and Mr. 
Frank Polk of Boston, who was Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
best man.” 

Cablegrams were received, young Mr. Wilson 
said, from the Prince of Wales, the Earl and Count- 
ess of Pembroke, who are relatives of the Hon. 
Michael Herbert whose wife is Belle Wilson Her- 
bert, a sister of the bride, and from the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

And now society is wondering what the head of 
the house of Vanderbilt will do. Maybe the with- 
holding of his presence from the ceremony will 
be considered CONTINUED ON PAGE 198 
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No one knew where the strange young 
man, Michael Stone, had come from. 
John Wentworth, vicar of the quiet vil- 
lage of Belmaray, discovered him early 
one morning looking lost and bitter, and 
sent him straight to Great-aunt Maria, 
who lived in the old Wentworth manor 
above the sea. There Michael confessed 
that he had just been released from 
prison, and wanted peace; Maria asked 
no questions, but let him work in her 
lovely garden. 

At the vicarage, John’s wife, Daphne, 
felt restless and dissatisfied. Before her 
marriage she had been an actress, had 
been loved and cruelly rejected; now she 
was defeated and harassed by daily 
problems. Her daughters—impudent Pat, 
imaginative Winkle, sensitive Margary— 
complained of their school at Oaklands, 
where pretty teacher Mary O’Hara only 
partially compensated for detestable 
Miss Giles and selfish Mrs. Belling, the 
headmistress. Old Harriet, once a Went- 
worth servant but now crippled by 
arthritis, was a burden, too; John was 
kind—but an ineffectual dreamer. 

Then Michael Stone came to tea, and 
Daphne, shocked, recognized him as the 
playwright who had jilted her on the 
eve of marriage. Bitterly she admitted 
to herself that although she had never 
forgiven or forgotten this man, her 
beauty had lost its power to move him. 








“T know you're not the kind of girl 


who lets herself be picked up 


Il Mss. Belling lay back on her pillows trembling with the 
violence of her anger. As a girl she had had something of 
a temper, but had subdued it with the immense strength 
of her will, realizing that cold. clearheaded calculation was 
a more valuable instrument for ambition. The anger 
brought with it a feeling of illness, unfamiliar because she 
was never ill, and then came a tremor of fear. It was 
strange but entirely true that she had never realized the 
fact of death in relation to herself. She looked about her, 
as though seeking security, and saw Baba. A lap dog had 
| seemed to her a necessary element in her comfort: an 
extra hot-water bottle on a cold day, a sort of extenuation 
of herself upon whom to lavish caresses. Now, for thefirst 
time, she saw what a repulsive object the little creature 
had become under this treatment, and with sudden 
energy she kicked him off the bed. He fell with a yelp 
to the floor and lay there stunned with hurt astonishment, 
then picked himself up and stood against the bed. In a 
spasm of exasperation, she raised herself and slapped his 
head as hard as she could. One of her rings caught the 
corner of his eye and he crept under the bed and hid there, 
whimpering. 

| Mrs. Belling lay back against her pillows, furious, ex- 
| asperated. Not for years had she put forth so much 
energy. She was panting and felt ill, not just indisposed 
but deathly ill. Terror such as she had never known rose 

up before her like a black wave. 
Yet presently she was lying in her bed as usual. She 
would have said that she had gone down screaming, that 
the room had fallen into ruins about her, but there was 
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im this casual fashion,’’ Michael said, “but then I’m not the type 


| who does casual picking up.” 


no one with her; and the room looked as before. Her sight 
seemed a little misted and she could not see her clock, 
but she could hear the clink of Annie’s washing up the 
breakfast things and realized that she had been blotted 
out for only a short while. . .. Blotted out. . . . The phrase 
was full of horror for her. “Blot out his name out of the 
book of life.” She did not know where she had heard the 
sentence, but as it came sliding into her mind she felt 
sheeted with cold. The iciness was creeping up from her 
feet and when it reached her heart she would die. ‘‘I must 
have a hot bottle,” she mumbled. “Quick, quick, Annie, 
‘a hot bottle or ll die.”” But Annie was not there and when 
she tried to lift her right hand to the bell she could not 
move it. She lay there for a full ten minutes, breathing 
heavily, the sweat of her agony breaking out on her fore- 
head. Not physical agony, for she felt no pain. Then she 
tried again with her left hand, found she had the use of it, 
reached across herself and rang the bell. Presently Annie 
was beside her. ‘““Get me a hot bottle, Annie,” she whis- 
pered thickly. 

“Why, ma’am, you do look poorly,” ejaculated Annie. 
“Shall I get the doctor?” 

“No. A bottle. Do as I say. Quickly.” 

Mrs. Belling kept her eyes shut. She did not want the 
doctor. She did not want it put into words. It might pass. 
It might be nothing. If she went to sleep she might wake 
up and find it had passed. But Annie must be quick with 
the bottle. 

Annie was quick but, even so, Mrs. Belling would not 
forget the misery of those CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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Question: Doctor Stone, why is there so muc 
emphasis today on the need for sex education? 


Answer: One of the first principles in all hu 
relations is to ““Know Thyself,” and this include: 
sexual knowledge. Knowledge of the processes 0 
sex makes for a better physical adjustment ir 
marriage. It makes a couple more aware of each 
other’s needs and desires. This does not mea 
that where there is no knowledge a bad marriage 
will necessarily result, but ignorance is more 
likely to lead to difficulties. 
Sex knowledge is important for both partners 
Usually the men have been expected to carry the 
chief responsibility for this type of understanding, 
but today we feel that it is important that a wife, 
too, should have a good knowledge of the phys 
ical and emotional facts of married life. 
Basically, the sex union is an outward expression | 
of an inner grace. It is not only the physical cente: 
of marriage but also a spiritual one. Here the 
“‘oneness”’ of two people is expressed in heart and 
feeling as well as in body. 


Q. But aren’t the natural human instincts 
sufficient guide to a satisfactory sex life? 


A. Not necessarily. An instinct implies the ability 
to act in a certain manner without previous edu- | 
cation—this does not apply to human sex be- 
havior. Satisfactory sex behavior does not come 
instinctively to men and women; it is more of a_ 
learned process which develops with knowledge, | 


understanding and experience. | 


Q. In your work as a marriage counselor, do 
you find most girls are now well informed on sex? | 


A. No. On the contrary, I think that even today 
most young women still have little factual infor-— 
mation. Even those who think of themselves as 
sophisticated and who may even have had pre- 
marital affairs are sometimes woefully ignorant 
about the biological facts of life. A college degree 
is no guaranty of sufficient sex knowledge and- 
biological illiteracy is all too common. | 

As a matter of fact, not only the younger people i 
but many women who have been married for years ; 
often show a marked ignorance of sex, which 
may lead to serious difficulties in marriage. 


Q. But why should there be so much difficulty 
about sex? 


A.In the main, I believe, it is because of a general — 
feeling which still prevails in spite of our modern — 
sophistication, that sex is somehow “‘not nice,” an 
attitude that has been trained into most girls from 
an early age. Take the average girl twenty or 











Many wives are bound and hampered by ignorance and inhibition in their marital relations. 


So says Dr. Abraham Stone, physician and marriage counselor. 


He shows the way to freedom in this frank, understanding talk on sex relations. 


By ABRAHAM STONE, M.D., as told to JOAN YOUNGER 


twenty-one years of age. She probably has obtained 
very little sex information from her parents, and if 
she did, it was most likely evasive and inaccurate. 
She is usually imbued from childhood with the 
| idea that sex is an animal instinct, that though it 
| may serve as a satisfaction of the “‘flesh”’ a nice 
girl really doesn’t want it and shouldn’t enjoy it. 
Then she meets a man, falls in love and gets mar- 
ried. Suddenly she has to change her whole ideas 
about sex and see it as an important part of her 
family relationship. This is not easy for her to 
do. Even though she has now officially become a 
married woman with the legal and moral sanc- 
tion for a sexual relationship, she still may have 
difficulty in accepting it emotionally. Intellectually 
she may want love and a good physical relation- 
ship, but emotionally she cannot “‘let herself go.” 


Q. When do these inhibitions about sex develop 
in a girl? 


A. Attitudes toward sex are formed early in 
childhood, often before a child can even under- 
stand the so-called facts of life. Even if she be- 
comes intellectually aware of her inhibitions later 
on, she may continue to have an underlying 
uneasy, anxious feeling that something is wrong 
if she enjoys love-making. After all, her parents 
' have cautioned her against the evils of sex for 
many years. Their desire has, of course, been to 
protect her, to guard her against hurtful experi- 
ences before marriage, but the effects of their 
attitudes continue long after marriage. 

In extreme cases, actual physica! obstacles 
arise—a spasm of the genital muscles which makes 
normal sex relations impossible. These obstacles 
are psychological in origin, the result of fear of 
sex, which tenses the muscles. 


Q. You tend to agree with Margaret Mead, who 
says that the average American wife is inclined 
to be passive and that she frequently lacks ‘“‘the 
ability to surrender” to love-making? 


A. Well, this may be expected from the type of 
education she receives. Many women, | might say, 
surrender themselves to their husbands without 
surrendering themselves to love. A middle-aged 
woman, well married but sexually still very much 
inhibited, told me recently that before her mar- 
riage, her mother instructed her: “After you 
marry, always oblige your husband in the bed- 
room.” She has been “obliging” him all these 
years, but she has really never been able to share 
with him the satisfaction that should come from a 
good sex relationship. She, to use the phrase you 
quoted, has not yet achieved “‘the ability to sur- 
render” to love. 


OQ: What, then, would you consider to be a satis- 
factory sex relationship between a husband and 
wife? 


A. A good sex relationship in marriage is one 
which grows out of a mutual need and respon- 
siveness, a sharing of desire and pleasure. When 
a man has a casual relation with a woman for 
whom he has no feeling, he seeks only his own 
physical gratification; he expects nothing in the 
way of response from her. In marriage he seeks 
satisfaction for his wife as well as for himself. 
The joy of sex union is greater for both the hus- 
band and the wife if they feel it in each other. 

This does not mean that the wife must respond 
fully or achieve a climax each time, or, for that 
matter, that the husband must be ready for her 
each time she desires him. It does. mean, though, 
that at times each will take pleasure in merely 
giving the other the satisfactions of love. 


©: It is often said, today, that a man’s sexual 
interests and activities are at a peak in his late 
teens and early twenties, but that a woman does 
not become sexually mature until her thirties. 
What is your opinion about it? 


A. Well, it is quite true, as research has found, 
that on an average, women mature sexually con- 
siderably later than men. This difference is due 
partly to physiological and partly to cultural 
factors. Anatomy and attitude both play a part, 
but the latter appears to be the more important. 
Perhaps if girls were brought up with the same 
degree of freedom as boys, and if through the 
course of their education they were not inculcated 
with so many fears and anxieties about sex, they, 
too, might mature sexually at a much earlier age. 


Q. What are the chief differences between a 
woman’s and a man’s sexual reactions? 


A. There are several basic differences between 
men and women in this respect. The man, for 
instance, is more readily aroused sexually by 
psychologic stimuli, and he needs little direct 
stimulation and little preliminary love play.» The 
sex union is the culmination of his drive. For the 
woman, the major sources of arousal and satisfac- 
tion are the tenderness, the touch, the caress, the 
kiss, the embrace that is a part of love-making. 
In marriage, she craves this kind of attention as 
evidence that she is wanted and desired by her 
husband. Satisfactions from actual sex union may 
only come much later to her. Then again, usually 
a man cannot function sexually until he is fully 
aroused, while a woman may receive the man at 
any time, even if she has little or no desire. It is 
important that both the husband and wife should 


be aware of these differences in needs and ap- 
proach. If he fails to give her the love, the tender- 
ness and stimulation she needs, she is likely to 
feel that he is indifferent and even brutal, and 
will not respond to him. He, in turn, is likely to 
consider her cold and withdrawn and lacking in 
sexual feeling for him. Both may think they are 
not understood by the other and, in a sense, both 
will be right. 

Another important difference between men and 
women is that a woman’s sex drive is apt to be 
more periodic and cyclical in nature. Her re- 
sponses are dependent to a larger degree upon 
certain hormones which are secreted in her body. 
As these are formed in varying amounts during 
different times of her menstrual cycle, her desires 
will vary accordingly. Most women, for instance, 
have stronger sex feelings immediately before or 
after the menstrual period than at other times. In 
the man, sexual responsiveness is less subject to 
periodic variations. 

Another difference is the way men and women 
react at the completion of their relations together. 
The husband, for physiological reasons, may feel 
tired and want to relax and rest; the woman, less 
fatigued and more relaxed, may wish to continue 
the affectionate intimacies and caresses. She is 
likely to misunderstand and resent her husband’s 
lack of continued interest and his desire to fall 
asleep. 

If both think of their sex life, in its emo- 
tional sense, as an expression of their love and 
tenderness for each other, and desire the other’s 
happiness, their difficulties are less likely to be 
troublesome. 

However, these are some of the basic differences 
in the reactions and responses between men and 
women, and they have to be taken into considera- 
tion by each, if a good sexual relationship is to 
develop. 


Q. There is so much talk about the “‘cold woman” 
today. Is frigidity in women really so common? 


A. Well, there are different categories of frigidity. 
There are some women who have no sex desire 
at all. They have no sexual appetite and no pleas- 
ure from the sex relation. They are entirely in- 
different to sex and submit to their husbands 
merely as a duty. Such instances of complete 
frigidity are comparatively rare. Lesser degrees of 
sexual coldness are, however, more frequent. 
These women may become sexually aroused now 
and then, but the intensity of their desire is on a 
minor scale. Their coldness may be due to the 
psychological inhibitions we have already spoken 
about, to physiological deficiencies, or, more 


often, to CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 
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The dining-room table at Malvern Hillis Kentucky-made and the painted 





The rambling brick house was built in 1790, the portico added in 1820. 


The family sitting room 1s one of the most colorfulin Kentucky.The painted 
chair with its immense reading arm is a country piece of the locality, and 
the delicacy of the moldings is a sign of the house’s Virginia ancestry. 
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EZRA STOLLER 





| STONY LONESOME NEAR VE RSAILLES Tn the master bedroom of Stony Lonesome the tiny chair and settee 


form a small part of the owner's remarkable collection of children’s 
furniture, all made in Kentucky, as was all the other furniture in 
this old house, and as were such incidentals as this woven bedspread. 
By RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural Editor of the fournal 


These two lovelies might be called Kentucky Colonials. They represent 
the Georgian grace of manner that arrived from across the Alleghenies 
to decorate this pioneer country with souvenirs of Virginia all during 
the later 1700’s and early 1800's. Here and there throughout the cele- 
brated bluegrass region around Lexington you might find other houses 
from that slightly delayed colonial era which were larger than Malvern 
Hill and more elegant than Stony Lonesome. But you would turn up 
none that I consider more typically Kentuckian in character, or any 
that contained Kentucky furnishings and craftsmanship of truer charm 
and quality. And along with every fine early house in this part of Ken- 
tucky, especially in spring, there is always the luxurious landscape to 
consider; and on it, another kind of lovelies, grazing on the bluegrass. 


The marblelike masonry 1s of a white stone quarried from a nearby cliff. 





As in the dining room here, most of the woodwork in Stony Lonesome is 
made of black walnut, the floors of ash. The console at the right, with its 





fine silver service, is inlaid with holly, from Kentucky, of course. The 
. ) o v >» er 
old house does not belie its name: there are Indian bars at all the doors. 
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FASHION 
SEN 


SUMMER WARDROBE... 





IN MIDSUMMER, wear the polka-dot silk (or the 
blue linen) with a big-brimmed hat in bright rough 


straw (this one is $2.95), white beads, gloves and bag. 





Mirae 





THE BLUE LINEN DRESS worn with white. 
The big white hat by Mr. Alf, $2.95; the straw bag by 


Arnold Garay, $2.95; earrings, 59c; green bracelets, $1.00. 
















| 
| 
CORNFLOWER-BLUE LINEN costume by Henry Rosenfeld_2im 
slim beltless dress, $10.95; the full-length coat, $14.95—to be accessorizel 
many ways. Flower wreath by John Frederics, $4.95; plastic patent-leather bag 


$1.95; white cotton gloves, $1.00; white beads for bracelet or necklace, $1.00 
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me |)OLLARS: 


VERYTHING FOR $100.00 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 





A SHEER PRINTED SILK for summer evenings, with a 


full skirt and a slim wrapped waistline and its own petticoat, $17.95, 


by Jerry Gilden. Wear your chalk-white beads, a shiny white straw 
fold-over bag, $2.95, which can be carried also with the blue linen. 


A big aquamarine (pretend) ring, effective and fun for $1.00. 


t’s not what you spend but how you spend it . . . it’s the plan, the 

way you assemble andrelate your clothes, that makes them excit- 
ing and economical. Here are a dress-and-coat costume of pure linen, 
two dresses of pure silk—fine quality does come at a price. Add four 
hats, three bags, jewelry, even a linen bolero, and you're still within 
your hundred-dollar bill. A perfect network of combinations gives 
you the variety you love. The bolero goes also with the linen dress 
and the evening dress, the long linen coat goes with everything, the 
big hats are interchangeable, the flower wreath is for night or day. 

This type of wardrobe has many versions. You could have a suit 
instead of a dress-and-coat costume, a shirtwaist dress in place of the 
sheath, a sweater or the bolero. You could concentrate on beige 
or gray instead of blue and black, accessorize with coral or yellow. 
The point is—there’s fashion, flattery and moneysaving graces 
about everything from the big ring on your finger to the wreath of 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


cornflowers around your head! 


SLENDER BLACK-AND-WHITE POLKA-DOT SILK dress for 
any daytime occasion, $22.95, by Jean Campbell, worn with a rayon-linen bolero, 


$5.95, by Ellen Falk, the beret, $3.95. (This polka-dot dress also in beige and white.) 





HAL REIFF 
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A ee beautifully simple pale beige Italiar 


silk suit is perfection itself for man 
changes of color and mood; $55.00, b 
Harry Willis. Rough straw or baku hats 


and tweedy textured bags make it suitable 
for all day in town. Hats of veiling o 
flowers turn it into a more important oc 
casion or luncheon costume. 


As an all-beige fashion—head to heel—it is cool and lovely. The brimmed baku hat is by 





Adolfo of Emme, the veiling hat a copy of Balenciaga. The raw-silk bamboo-handled pouch and 
the beige calfskin bag are by Greta. Gold-and-white bead necklace by Rose Sweet. 

Beige lends itself also to an infinite number of color accents. The red poppy hat is gay 
and easy to wear. (Repeat the red in a small bright bag.) Try unusual color combinations with 
beige—coral, mauve, pink, pale yellow, in a scarf, a flower, a hat or a bag. 

Sketched— another sug- 
gestion for accessories—tweed- 
linen bag by Morris Moskowitz, 


sandalwood and gold basket-weave 





bracelets by Seamon Schepps, 
bright yellow cotton gloves by 
Marcel Wagner, coin dot scarf 
by Jack Berizzi. The suit comes 


also in black. 


SKETCHES BY RICHARD HANLEY 
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verlect Costume 


If you own this versatile wonder of a dress (or suit) you seldom face a crisis over what to wear. 


The fashion must be simple, understated—the background for your most ingenious ideas, 


and so adaptable that it can be turned to many hours and occasions. It must be the dress for many hats, 


the perfect jewelry dress, right for color combinations unlimited. By RUTH MARY PACKARD 





he indispensable dress starts the day with its 

jacket on, is worn with a large hat or a small one, 
white gloves, a bag of any conceivable size froma small 
clutch-in-the-hand to the tremendous one _ photo- 
graphed here (enormous bags an incoming fashion). 
This costume is black silk with a linenlike weave, 
$59.95, by Ben Barrack. (Also 
in beige.) Big black leghorn hat 
by John Frederics, red cotton 
bag by Ben Ingber. 

A small flower hat changes 
the dress completely. Pink 
roses, or green rose leaves, or 
field flowers—equally pretty, 
worn usually with pearls and a 
small black straw bag. The 


jacket lining, blue with green 





and fuchsia ribbons, is the key 


ki 


for color accents. 





At night without its jacket—a necklace of pink, 
blue, violet or clear crystals or a combination of these 
colors is only one of a dozen charming ideas. Sketched— 


gloves and bag by Renée Montague, star pin by Marcel 


Boucher, scarf by Jack Berizzi, rose by Lilly Dache. 
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MORNING 
TOON MOPEP 
COTTON. 


HAL REIFF 





SANTE FOR 


Paisley border-printed cotton piqué—midsummer afternoon 
or country dance dress, $14.95, by Doris Fein. 


Wear it with white, green or blue slippers and jewelry. 


Woven striped cotton in a slim dress worn in the city or the country accord. 


ing to its accessories. $12.95, by Jack Baker. Hat by Elizabeth Marks. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to 
you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them instores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 











(round the clock, coast to coast, America dresses in cottons in the summertime. 

only because they are cool, colorful, washable and inexpensive, but because they are young, 
} and well suited to the scenery—whether it’s morning marketing with the baby, driving 
ar or going out on a hot summer night. They accessorize easily and for a song . . . with big 


dy hats, open shoes, straw and plastic bags, cotton gloves, chalk jewelry, garden flowers. 


II like to live in these good buys—for as little as $2.99. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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SANTE FORLANO 
Glen-plaid cotton pleated skirt and top is adaptable to 


city or suburban living, $14.90, by Ellen Falk, with ballibuntl 


hat by Frances Nelkin, straw bag by Pauline Trigere. 





Flower-garden chintz for beach or party, $14.95, by Ilene 


Ricky, its full skirt pretty with starched cotton petticoats. 





Play suit with a matchtng skirt in cotton 
satin, $14.98, by Ellen Falk. Below: pin-dotted cotton, 
trimmed with rickrack, by Grace Lacey, $10.95. 
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Morning or afternoon at home in Paisley cotton, 
$2.99. At the right: To market—in pink-and-white checked 


cotton dress, $3.99, both by Alfred Green. 





VACATION 
~ WARDROBE... 


of Synthetic Fabrie 


ive lightest, brightest ideas for summer travel start wi 
lightweight, easy-to-care-for clothes. We planned this wardro 
which weighs less than 10 pounds complete in gay summe 
colors ... in fabrics that take fondly to the tub. The lovely pink n 
lon fleece coat tops everything from the Bermuda shorts to the e 
broidered sheer dinner dress. Our Dacron-and-cotton co-ordinat 
mix and match for sight-seeing or the beach. A matching turquoi 
Vicara sweater goes prettily over this group as well as over the cris 
white Arnel sharkskin dress it is pictured with. We predict a ros 


future for shades of rose print with a matching Orlon-and-wool jersé 


cardigan lined in the print . . . it is a versatile dress to wear ever 
where. Nice, too, they all fit into ONE suitcase. By NORA O’LEAR 


Pattern Editor of the Jou 





A bright lightweight summer coat can be worn round the clock. Ours is 100% 
nylon fleece in a lovely geranium pink. White pearl buttons are used as a detail in the 
front and to button the pockets. In the evening the sleeves may be turned back to 


above-elbow length. Vogue “Very Lasy-to-Make” Design No. 8866, 12 to 42. 





This feminine classic is a very good traveler. The dress 

of Dacron and cotton washes like a hankie and resists wrinkles. 

The Orlon-and-wool jersey jacket is bound and lined with the dress fabric. 
Her hat is Sally Victor's packable silk petals on a snood. 

Dress, Vogue Design No. 8861, 10 to 18. See other 

version on cover. Jacket, Vogue Design No. 8880, 12 to 40. 

Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 187. Buy Vogue Patterns 

at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or money 

.* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada 

8 Spadina Ave Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn 


s please add sales tax.) These patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you 
desire shipment first-class mail, please include 5c additional for each pattern ordered 


© VOGUE 








ol polka dots for a warm summer day. The same polka-dot blouse worn with 


sleeveless blouse with a mandarin collar. a twelve-gored skirt in rayon linen. The skirt 
ogue Design No. 8872, 12 to 20. Her skirt is can be made with or without the front 

3% yards of fabric gathered on the cross grain _buttoning detail. ““Easy to Make” 

‘the fabric. Add a bright cummerbund. Vogue Design No. 8841, 24 to 30 waist. 


CARMEN SCHIAVONE 








Crisp white Arnel sharkskin makes this handsome 
spectator sports dress. The skirt has unpressed pleats, 
the bodice a yoke with soft fullness below. Wear the same 
elasticized turquoise belt and top the dress with an 
| Orlon-and-wool sweater. Dress, Vogue Design No. 8868, 10 to 18. 
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A gay striped shirt goes happily with the same 
rayon-linen skirt. The back forms an interesting 
pattern of stripes. Vogue Design No. 8879, 

10 to 18. Make it with long or short sleeves. 
Add a turquoise elasticized belt. 





Slim Bermuda shorts 


worn with the same 
striped shirt... 

this time worn loose. 
Shorts, Vogue Design 
No. 8879, 10 to 18. 
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These designs are from 
Vogue's new line of 
PRINTED 

AND 

PERFORATED 
PATTERNS 

Jor easier sewing and 


continued accuracy. 


This nylon sheer with an all-over embroidery would go 


prettily to a summer dance, to the theater or 
out to dinner. It has a flattering away-from-the-neck neckline 
and we have added bright geraniums and a matching 


cummerbund,. Vogue Design No. 8881, 10 to 20. 
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The Bodikin Hotel, Sloane Street, London, 
was a gloomy place overrun with elderly ladies 
who crept behind stuffed peacocks and rustled. 
A wizened porter appeared from under Ellen’s 
baggage and said, “I missed her I mock it 
asbeanah wighten you missin awl,” and led her 
to a young man seated in the lobby, who sprang 
up and said, ‘““‘How do you do. I'm Stephen 
Haymarket.” 

Ellen had expected someone more antique, 
since “Stephen Haymarket” had been the name 
signed (with the resounding title of Executive Sec- 
retary of the Fair Committee) to the cablegrams 
inviting her father to the Marquis of Eaton’s 
Antique Motor Fair. She had expected someone 
portly and punctiliously businesslike in a high- 
buttoned vest. Stephen Haymarket wore the 
vest—or maybe here it was a waistcoat—and he 
had a well-brushed look that was reassuring, but 
he was not at all portly and she had a disquieting 
feeling that he was not of a punctilious nature. 
He granted her an appreciative scrutiny and she 
thought there was a certain light in his eye. 

She said, ““Hello, ’m Ellen Adams.” 

“I say, are you?” There was definitely a light 
in his eyes. He extinguished it with some reluc- 
tance to get on to business. ‘Mr. Adams is with 
you?” 

**He’s in Paris,” Ellen said. ‘We brought our 
horseless carriage over by air and it had to go 
clear to Paris because the only cargo flight was 
direct to Paris. So daddy began to worry about 
it being in Paris all alone, and went straight on to 
get it. He should be here with it in two days. 
You're from the Fair Committee, aren’t you?” 

“Tm afraid | am the Fair Committee. Then 
you're alone? I shall feel it a duty to look out 
for you. Won’t you let me give you tea?” 

“Oh, I haven’t time, not now. I haven’t even 
got moved in yet. You say you are the Fair Com- 
mittee? Has anything gone wrong?” 

“A touch of reorganization. Nothing really. 
But you have two days out from under the 
parental truncheon, you’ve just said.” 
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“Tl bet you’re a cad,” Ellen said. ““Are you 
by any chance a cad?” 

“A roaring, bounding cad. You know, I had 
no idea we should get on so well. I must admit 
I had pictured someone quite different. Daugh- 
ters of elderly inventors are seldom a relishing 
prospect, don’t you agree?”’ He gazed at her for 
a moment, frankly relishing. “‘I was prepared to 
be cold and distant with you, and now I’m to be 
the victim of treachery against my better judg- 
ment. I shall let you get moved in and call back 
in an hour. Cheerio.” 

He went away and the little porter took Ellen 
up to her suite in a sullen lift. When she could 
get her breath and think about it she decided 
that Stephen Haymarket was thoroughly un- 
trustworthy, and she decided to beware of his 
insidious charm. But she thought that surely 
nothing could have gone wrong with plans for 
the fair, and surely it would be crass and un- 
worthy to start worrying already about getting 
their expenses. Nevertheless, she found herself 
crassly worrying, but that was foolish. Of course 
everything would be all right. 


Until the Motor Fair Ellen and her widowed 
father had always lived in a little town in Indiana 
that was made up of old-fashioned red-brick 
houses adorned with cupolas and gingerbread 
gables. Ellen worked at the Carnegie Library and 
sang as soloist at Grace M. E. Church and went 
to movies and country-club dances with Clement 
Watson, who was a rising young lawyer. Some- 
time soon, she supposed, Clement would ask 
her definitely and seriously to marry him. 
Clemmy was definite and serious by nature. He 
approved of people with both feet on the ground 
and often said, ‘Ellen likes to keep both feet on 
the ground,” at which Ellen would have a dis- 
concerting impulse to go into the cancan kick 
she had learned in ballet lessons. 

But during the old-fashioned Indiana sum- 
mers, lying in the porch swing with her feet en- 
tirely off the CONTINUED ON PAGE 190 
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Presently 
she opened her eyes. 
“Aren't the English 
supposed to be 


reserved?” 
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‘Theres 
a Mian 


in the 
Hlouse 


By: HARLAN MILLER 





“Can I have my weekly allowance now? 


I hate to ask you for anything 


> 


when you get home.’ 





I’ve spoofed my Dream Girl about keeping her 
earrings and sorority pin in our lockbox at the 
neighborhood bank. But what I really want is a 
fixed place to hide my studs the two or three times 
a year I need ’em. 


Now it’s spring, and logical for the young who 
gloried all winter in barehead sniffles to borrow 
pa’s ancient raccoon coat and fur hat. 


If the young mothers out in Fertile Acres 
ganged up they could organize a private five-day- 
a-week nursery in each block. With fifteen young 
mothers united, each might even get four week- 
days of comparative peace, and pa can watch the 
cherubs weekends. 


I cite string beans as an example: they can be 
malcooked to taste as bad as kohlrabi; or they can 
be cheffed exquisitely to taste better’n cottage-fried 
potatoes. 


My aunt out in Seattle wants to know: Who 
gets the buying power a widow loses when infla- 
tion squeezes her husband’s insurance? ‘‘I can’t 
live now alone on what we were both planning to 
retire on!”’ she moans, dazed. 


“T can’t see why,” complains Betty Comfort 
winsomely, alternating her rows of onions and 
radishes, ‘‘one door of a two-car garage can’t be a 
little wider than the other. Just to help a lady out.” 


I wish the gerontologists wouldn’t merely keep 
the gramps and grams barely alive with their 
medical wizardry; I wish they’d keep ’em serene 
and lively enough to act as de luxe baby sitters. 


My b.w. agrees that it’s a mistake to be away 
from home in May, the wonder month, even if we 
were invited to spend a fortnight in Peking or Mos- 
cow. May’s more brave-new-world than any revolu- 
tion. 


Edna Millay’s voice frightened us a little when 
we first played her recording of her sonnets. ... 
But a new $3 needle quickly restored her gentle 
histrionics to a sweeter illusion. 


One of our richer relatives is talking of building 
a small swimming pool this spring. But he wants 
each of us to lose ten pounds and anoint ourselves 
with chlorine before we may take a dip. 


Many years too late, my dentist (who used to 
play tackle on our football team) has really gone 
painless. With a shot of Novocaine and some in- 
credibly accurate new machinery, he hurts less 
than a bout with an income-tax return. 


“A woman’s love,”’ muses Pete Comfort, white- 
washing a fencepost or two, “‘is endless. I com- 
plained that the elastic in my socks was too tight, 
and now Betty stretches ’em on half-gallon glass 
jars!” 


In the unsuspecting bosom of our family, a 
playwright-actor has suddenly bloomed: He’s 
written a play for his high-school class. It’s un- 
worthy of us to suspect he got the assignment by 
promising most of our living-room furniture as 


props. 


I can’t talk my Dream Girl into locking up the 
kitchen and pantry between meals, to foil us 
males’ between-meals appetite. But she does 
lock up the boxes of candy I give her, to save us 
from greediness. 


A chaste, moderne little doctors’ clinic’s been 
opened a few minutes from our neighborhood, 
and I predict eventually they’ll get half the little 
tummy-aches in our highly sensitive block. 


Our luncheon-club oracle advises our town’s 
clubmen not to keep score if they play golf to 
relieve their tension. It’s the score that incites 
the blood pressure. 


A short 440 yards from our house, a once-quiet 
boulevard is now becoming a business artery, a 
brave-new-world beehive. While our backs are 
turned for a fortnight the bricklayer elves paste 
together a new shop or clinic; we only blink. 


P’ve almost conquered my lady’s aversion to an 
automatic dishwasher. She’s weakening for a 
portable model that won’t need a plumber, car- 
penter, electrician, ceramic tiler, painter, plas- 
terer and John L. Lewis to install. 


Often there’s an “Our Town’”’ quality locally, a 
whiff of Six Characters in Search of an Author, a 
taste of The Insect Comedy: as when I discover 
that in the house where my boon companion lived 
when I was a young bachelor now lives my younger 
son’s bosom pal. 


On my last visit to the State University, I 
found campus gallants, to my delight, still take 
their girls on the “‘midriver”’ canoe trip. But in- 
stead of paddling upstream and floating down to 
relax, they now haul the canoe up on a station 
wagon and float down with lax paddles. 


Our town’s dominant matron has finally yielded 
to her husband the right to invite an occasional 
“extra girl” to their parties, as she invites an extra 
man. “It helps pep things up,’ she explains, “‘and 
keeps the men and women from segregating by 
sexes into two groups.” 


**Ex-soldiers and sailors,’’ Peter Comfort said 
challengingly at a small party, and stirred up 
the argument of the week, “‘are neater and tidier 
than college women. Anyhow, they never throw 


tissues on the floor!”’ 


Maybe I don’t wear my sincere necktie enough; 
I’ve tried for seventeen years to convince my 
Dream Gal that once a week I’d be happy to dine 
on corn flakes. She thinks I’m just kidding and 
knocks herself out to overfeed me. 


Only since the prices went up have our 
plumper friends begun to appreciate the glan- 
dular meats—heart, kidney, brain, sweetbreads 
and liver. ... And across the tracks, I’m reliably 
informed, they like spleen and lung, too; lift 
your eyebrows if you like. 


Within a quarter mile or so of our house (that’s 
maximum modern walking distance) there are now 
two reasonably good restaurants and four drug- 
stores or neighborhood pubs with reasonably good 
food. I hope that’ll take some heat off some young 
mothers with four tots. 


Under fire from neighborhood skeptics, I still 
contend my basement shower bath is the best in 
the world, unless somebody turns on the cold 
water in the kitchen. Then it’s only second best 
as I seald. 


. .. When our two-year-old Patrick poses for a 
snapshot with a carved ball bat I bought him in 
Monterrey, Mexico, 

. . . Or our tenth-grader infallibly locates the 
missing book or magazine I'm hunting, 

... And our daughter promises she'll never let her 
red hair turn too dark, 

. . . Or Junior treats me with the same indulgent 
courtesy I always used on my grandfather, 

... And the Lady of Sheer Delight takes my side 
in arguments with our young, 

Then, whee ! I rank modern marriage high above 
polygamy, bigamy or any Riviera maharaja’s harem. 


a 








Thirty years after her death, the status of the Amer- 
ican painter Mary Cassatt is only just beginning to 
crystallize. Whatever else may be said, one thing is 
certain—she was the greatest illustrator of the love 
of a mother for her child in the history of art. 
Born in Pittsburgh in 1845 in a well-to-do family, 
she was taken abroad when she was six years old. 
At eleven she returned to the United States to at- 
tend schools in Philadelphia; later she enrolled in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, where 
she received her only formal training as a painter. 
However, she was a rebel in spirit and in action 
and at the age of twenty-three she left her native 
land forever. After studying in various European 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, J. H. WADE COLLECTION 


BY MARY CASSATT (1845-1926) 


museums, she settled in Paris. ‘‘I hate conventional 
art,”’ she said, “‘and in Paris I began to live.” 

She became part of that star-spangled throng of 
artists who revolutionized Western art during the 
seventies. Degas and Manet particularly became 
her friends, and her style of painting clearly is based 
on their brand of impressionism. Even among the 
revolutionists, however, she remained a rebel. While 
they painted landscapes and still lifes, she, by some 
sure intuitive instinct, confined herself almost ex- 
clusively to painting women and more particularly 
mothers and children. 

Technically, her draftsmanship was superb, and 
her sense of color nuance, combined with a quick 


pastel technique, gives her painting a life and sparkle 
which few artists have surpassed. In spite of the fact 
that she remained an expatriate for all her adult life, 
there is something unmistakably American about 
her art—a certain earthy wholesomeness and 
straightforward brashness which was an accurate 
reflection of both her heritage and her personality. 

Perhaps it is given to those who stand apart 
and view life as spectators to see things more 
clearly. Mary Cassatt, the hard-working and very 
talented professional artist who has left behind 
the most intimately tender and understanding 
series of paintings of mothers and children, was 
never married. HEREWARD LESTER COOKE 
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ast summer, unknown to the folks at the Naval 
Observatory at Washington who keep track 

of such things, time was measured in two parts: 
before Julia’s birthday and afterward. This was 
our arbitrary way of dividing the days we spent at 
Virginia Beach. The birthday in question was her 
fifteenth—an event of considerable importance, not 


only to Julia, to her mother and me, but to the boy — 


next door as well. 

This is not the full record of Julia’s summer, but 
an attempt to recall the events leading up to and 
immediately following the season’s dramatic high 
point—the Midshipmen’s Ball at the amphibious 
base. No father in his right mind would let a child 
her age attend a Midshipmen’s Ball; I'll admit that. 
But before you mark me down for a fathead, which 
I may be, you’d better meet the young lady in 
question. 

Until her birthday, Julia had been running more 
or less along lines we had become familiar with. She 
was just an ordinary miracle of a girl with legs like 
a colt and a certain awkward charm that could 
break your heart at forty paces. She was lazy, 
impudent, pigeon-toed and lovable. She came to 
her meals late, talked for hours on the phone, and 
spent her $1.75 allowance the first afternoon she 
got it. She had braces on her lower teeth, which she 
lost regularly in the sand. She wrote five letters a 
day to girls all over the East Coast and hadn’t 
thanked her grandmother for her Christmas present 
by mid-July. She had pinned up and taken down 
pictures of Frank Sinatra and four other crooners 
and now thought they were all squares. She had 
never heard of Greta Garbo, with whom I was once 
in love, and thought Clark Gable was on crutches. 
Her attitude toward her parents was normal and 
not too tough to take: my wife was her chief 
confidante and adviser on clothes; I was her per- 





















By EVERARD W. MEADE 


sonal chauffeur and source of money. Once she 
even went fishing with me. 

Her interest in boys, too, ran along lines as pre- 
dictable as the orbit of the moon. The male of the 
moment was a convenient lad named Rusty. A 
stocky little guy who smiled and scratched himself. “ 
His parents lived next door. She and Rusty had 
played together every summer since they were five. 
This season began badly for Rusty. Julia had grown 
two inches taller than he. I was lying under our 
beach umbrella when she strode out of winter hiber- 
nation, looking very grown-up and slightly terrific 
in her blue bathing suit. I watched Rusty as he 
caught sight of her. He was playing football with 
three other boys. He missed an easy pass and let 
the ball roll into the surf. Then he sauntered over 
and took a hands-on-hips stance, cocking his head 
on one side and scratching his elbow. 

“Hi,” he said. 

“Hello, Rusty.” 

“Gosh, you're tall!” 

“Don’t be absurd.” 

“Regular bean pole.” 
This hit home. Julia was conscious of her 
slimness and his crack disturbed her, par- 
ticularly with the other boys watching. She 
lifted her chin and marched down the beach, 
driving the sand crabs before her like small 
stampeding cattle. You’d think such a start would 
mean a change in their relationship, but Rusty 
apparently mended his fences. They spent many 
hours together, as in previous years, swimming 
out to the sand bar, going to the movies when 
it rained, and playing records on our side porch. 
All this was part of the norm—the prebirthday 
halcyon days. 

Then came the dawn—lighted with fifteen small 
wax candles on a cake. The wisps of smoke had 
barely cleared CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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wearing contact lenses, says, “I’ve worn 
this same pair for twelve years, without 
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By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 
/ Beauty Editor of the Journal 


right-eyed Betsy Callahan, of the JOURNAL 
B staff, has worn glasses since she was ten 
years old. ““As a youngster I needed to wear 
them only on occasion, but by the time I reached 
the age of seventeen they were a full-time neces- 
sity. For a year or so, I thought it the most 
dreadful fate! On dates, boys used to take them 
off—‘You look prettier without them’—and 
people invariably used to say, “Oh, let me see 
how you look without your glasses’—as though 
they were going to discover somebody com- 
pletely new and different. Sometimes Id try to 
get along without them, but it was awful. I'd 
squint incessantly. Often, because I couldn’t 
see people, I’d be accused of snubbing them. 
So I gave up the idea of not wearing my glasses, 
and as time went by I became quite content 
with them—rather /iked them, in fact. I’m the 
kind of girl who wants to see everything that’s 
going on—I want to feel I’m in on things. 
My glasses don’t stand in the way—they lead 
the way!” 
Following, are the answers to your questions 
about how to look pretty in glasses: 


How can I be sure my glasses frames 
are the most becoming? 


Here are some general rules to guide you: 
If your face is round, look for slender oval- 
shape frames with an upswing at the sides, nar- 
row temples (side pieces). Long and/or narrow 
faces acquire an illusion of more perfect sym- 
metry when frames are rounded or slightly 
squared at the bottom, with a modified up- 
swing at the sides. Temples can have more 
width. If your face is much smaller—or larger— 
than the average, make sure your frames are 
scaled to size. Undersize frames for a large face, 
or oversize frames for delicate features, can 
create a noticeable lack of balance and beauty. 
If you feel confused or unsure about which 


Jane Sendzimer, photographed here 


ever having to have them adjusted.” 





style becomes you most, ask your husband or 
a good friend (someone who wants you to be 
your prettiest) to help you make your selection. 

It is important, of course, to feel that the 
color and style you select will harmonize with 
your wardrobe. Amusing, fancy or bejeweled 
frames may be fun to have as an “‘extra”’ if you 
want and can afford them, but if you plan on 
only one pair of frames, select a becoming, con- 
servative pair! 


How about colors? 


See what the color does for your eyes and 
skin. Light pastels can prettily dramatize dark 
eyes. Pale eyes are given more spark with neu- 
tral shades such as golden tortoise, softest blue 
or pinky rose. Light eyes can also look quite 
dashing when framed in delicate black. Avoid 
heavy or too-bright shades—brown, gun metal, 
brilliant blue—which often make pale eyes ap- 
pear washed out. If your skin is on the ruddy 
side, experiment with frames in softest grays, 
blues or pale tortoise, but avoid pinks and reds. 
Sallow skins perk up with pink and rosy tones, 
warm golden colors, but should avoid yellows 
and cocoa-to-dark-brown shades. 


Are there any ‘‘do’s”’ and ‘‘don’ts”’ 
for make-up? 


For evening, try emphasizing your eye 
make-up with the thought that glasses will 
prettily diffuse the effect. Mascara for upper 
eyelashes and a pretty eye shadow blended 
gently on the upper lids can brighten your 
eyes. If your glasses frames run from pink to 
red, select a lipstick in the same color range. 


Hats are such a problem for a girl 
who wears glasses! 


The trick is to avoid a cluttered appearance. 
Hats with dressy ‘“‘important”’ veils or an abun- 
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Pretty Jane Sendzimer, Connecticut housewife an 
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mother of two little children, has a part-time career as 
a concert soprano. Until Jane began wearing contact 
lenses, she had to wear unsightly, thick-lensed glasses 
to correct poor vision caused by irregular astigmatism. 

““My spectacles are dreadful looking,’ says Jane. 
“They reduce the apparent size of my eyes to pinheads. 
As often as I dared, I'd try to get along without them. 
But what misery to be sitting at a dinner party wonder- 
ing whether the person on the other side of the table is 
addressing you or the girl next to you! On the stage, I 
could barely see. 

‘Until I began wearing contact lenses, I never knew 
exactly what I looked like from head to toe. It was the 





STEPHEN COLHOUN 


Betsy Callahan likes the crisp, clean 
effect of these dark frames edged in clear plastic. See how 
the upper frame follows the line of her eyebrows. 


dance of feathers or frills will give you a too- 
busy look. For her going-away costume after 
her recent wedding, Betsy Callahan selected a 
little red velvet pillbox with a flat bow in front. 
Sitting neatly atop her short, dark hair, the ef- 
fect was chic and delightful. Hats with simple, 
becoming brims, trim little ribbon headbands 
or “half hats” can be just the thing for you. 


I adore jewelry, 
but feel it’s too much with glasses. 


As with your choice of hats, the main 
thing is to subdue the effect you create. Avoid 
great dangle earrings, gypsy hoops and too 
much sparkle which wi// add clutter and fuss. 
The button-type earring in pearl, a gold or silver 
twist or in your favorite stone should be be- 
coming. When wearing other accessories, try 
one at a time. The pearl necklace or the pretty 
lapel pin. The boutonniere or the little jeweled 
clips. By giving conscious attention to the way 
you accessorize your clothes, you can gain a 
reputation as a girl with very good taste. 


most gratifying experience to stand in front of the mirror 
and get really acquainted with myself for the first time. 
Now I wear my contacts for all social, as well as pro- 
fessional, engagements. Through the years, I’ve built upa 
comfortable wearing time of from eight to ten hours. 
After that, my vision becomes foggy and sometimes my 
eyes sting. Naturally I switch back to my spectacles, 
which I always carry with me. But the contacts have 
been such a help in building up my morale. I take 
much more interest in the way I look. Other people 
seem to take more interest in the way I look too!” 


For a question-and-answer report 


on contact lenses, see page 220 
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Can this 
Marriage 


be Saved ‘? 


SHE: ‘‘Our telephone was disconnected. 
Then the electricity was turned off. 
In Ted’s drawer I found a huge stack 
of bills, most of them unopened. His 
childish sneakiness is just too much.”’ 


HE: “I have tried to be frank with Lita. 
Invariably the discussion ends in a de- 
tailed analysis of my many sins. I will 
go to any lengths to avoid her scenes.” 


Lita tells her side: 


“T married for love, but money—or, rather, 
the lack of it—is ruining my marriage,” 
said slender thirty-seven-year-old Lita. 

‘Our financial problems are overwhelming. 
So far Ted has been able to earn a fair amount, 
but he is hopelessly incompetent at managing 
money. Unless we can figure out and stick toa 
budget, no matter how modest, the suspense 
of our hand-to-mouth existence will drive me 
mad. 

“Tm a worrier. I’ve worried until my nerves 
and temper are in tatters. There are times I 
nag like a comic-strip wife. There are times 
I’m downright mean. I just can’t help it. 

‘““My husband is not a worrier. He is exactly 
like Mr. Micawber, expecting his bank ac- 
count to balance automatically and every- 
thing to work out for the best without any 
effort. Ted lives in Cloud Cuckoo Land. He 
honestly seems to think he can make his cred- 
itors disappear by the simple act of ignoring 
their bills. He keeps the state of our finances a 
deep secret from me until secrecy is no longer 
possible. 

“We've got into the darnedest messes be- 
cause of his cockeyed attitude. One time I was 
positive he was involved with another woman. 
Whenever our phone rang he would fly to an- 
swer it. If the call was for him he would mum- 
ble a few words in a voice too low to be over- 
heard and immediately hang up. In the morn- 
ings he sped from the house as though shot 
out of a cannon, raced around the corner 
where he nailed the postman and grabbed the 
mail. An illicit love affair was not in progress. 
What he was doing, as I eventually found out, 
was stalling off his creditors on the phone and 
intercepting the bills. His object, as he ex- 
plained on the day I cornered him, was to 
spare me worry. Less than a month later he 
was bankrupt and his creditors had seized his 
business. His mother, whom he also had care- 
fully shielded from the disagreeable truth, was 
alive then and able to lend us the money to get 
on our feet again. 

“Ted and I have been married seventeen 
years. We have two teen-aged daughters to feed 
and clothe and educate. I need to know our 
financial status. Not once in any of his jobs, re- 


gardless of whether he was doing well or doing 
poorly, has Ted ever voluntarily told me the 
amount of his income. ll admit our circum- 
stances aren’t average. Except during the war 
when he worked in aircraft design on a regular 
salary, his earnings have been largely depend- 
ent on commissions. 

“There’s no use my going into all the grim 
details of our present jam. The trouble mostly 
boils down to debtors who can’t or won’t pay 
Ted and creditors he can’t pay. He’s been in 
charge of the West Coast sales branch of an 
Eastern silverware manufacturer who shipped 
him any amount of stock on credit. He hired a 
crew of salesmen to do the actual peddling and 
the sales went well. Unfortunately, Ted him- 
self was responsible for collecting the install- 
ment payments from the customers. When the 
customers didn’t come through, the manufac- 
turer could not be paid. 

“Ted is easygoing and a born procrastina- 
tor. Nearly a year ago I began to suspect he 
must be falling behind on his collecting. He 
would come home early in the afternoon and 
interfere with my housework. Instead of going 
out for an hour or so in the evening, he would 
sit and watch TV. Occasionally, he would get 
out his files and scatter the delinquent cards 
around in order to convince himself that he 
was busy, but I noticed the TV continued on 
its merry way. That type of self-deception— 
Ted is a master of it—really gets under my 
skin. Furthermore, he and his cards made a 
wreck of our living room. ; 

“TI decided to nudge Ted in the direction o 
his duty. As soon as dinner was over and I 
had the girls started on their homework I 
would tackle some heavy cleaning chore—like 
scrubbing the woodwork or waxing the floor 
or using the vacuum. With everybody else in 
the family raising a sweat, I thought he should 
feel encouraged to bestir himself. Pushing Ted 
is like trying to push back the currents of a 
river. I did manage to get him out of the house 
a number of evenings, but he excused himself 
from bothering many of his delinquent cus- 
tomers. That much I know. He ran so short of 
money he couldn’t meet our living expenses. 

“Ted handles our bookkeeping and pays 
our bills—at least in theory. Six months ago 
our telephone was disconnected for nonpay- 
ment. Ted declared he’d received no telephone 
bill, that it must have been misdirected. Next 
day he somehow paid up and our service was 
resumed. But then the electricity was turned 
off. Ted trotted out another tall tale; this time 
his recital had something to do with a check 
he had forgotten to mail. That very morning I 
had sent his suit to the cleaner and found a 
notice from the bank stating his account was 
overdrawn. Adthough I was worried sick I was 
determined for once to wait for him to confide 
in me. | managed to keep still. 
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Marriage is so well adapted to human nature that most people 
make a success of it, in spite of all the difficulties 

that society puts in their way. Those who fail are most 

likely to be those who don’t really try to succeed, or those 
who don’t know what to do if they do try. In this 

case we encountered both of these handicaps. 

When Ted and Lita were shown how to concentrate 

at the right points, a very moderate amount 

of effort was sufficient to bring their marriage into 

line. This is what 68 counselors are continually 

doing at the American Institute of Family Relations, 

a national nonprofit educational agency now in its 
twenty-seventh year. No one could pretend that every unhappy 
marriage can be turned into a success, but a large 

majority of those who come to us are able to succeed. The 
counselor in this case was Mrs. Carolyn Sichel. 


PAUL PoPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


“But then one evening I was cleaning out 
his bureau. Hidden underneath his handker- 
chiefs, I came on a huge stack of bills. Most 
of the envelopes hadn’t even been opened. 
Ted’s childish sneakiness—it was like the post- 
man episode all over again—was just too 
much, 

“TI marched into the living room like an 
avenging fury. Ted had the TV going full blast, 
while he sat and read a magazine. I snatched 
his magazine, threw it on the floor, waved 
those bills in his face, and began to deliver 
myself of some highly unpleasant remarks. 
Ted reached over and politely turned off 
the TV. I got no rise out of him and very 
little information. He did admit he was 
behind with CONTINUED ON PAGE 221 


“‘Long ago I lost any physical appeal I ever had for Ted. 
It has been months since he has shared my bed. 
Once, although I hated myself for being so unfeminine, 
I stopped beside his bed. He pretended to be asleep.” 


DON ORNITZ 








A feast to honor mother — 
and father — 
eS all done by their daughter 






























aceon with the ease and elegance 
of one born 
to the egg beater. 


The moment when a young girl first takes command of the 
kitchen kingdom is a great one, and worthy of ceremony; it 
marks the end, as well as the beginning, of an era. 

She may have tried her hand at a cake or a meat loaf or 
some other single dish long before, of course. Yet exciting as 
these adventures may have been, they are a far cry from the 
real thing—though each whiff of fragrance from the oven has 
the exhilarating effect of mountain air on a dweller of the 
plains. It holds the promise of new worlds. 

But when a daughter has cooked, and served, her first 
whole, entire, complete and unmistakable meal, she has come 
of age. 

The first thing to do, of course, is something extra; for 
though enough is as good as a feast, it isn’t a feast, and that’s 
that. No one appreciates the graceful gesture, the fine frivolous 
flourish, more than a young CONTINUED ON PAGE 218 


Butterflies blue as May skies shimmer on white china; 
slim-handled sterling silver adds a slight spray of 
flowers all its own to those in the May basket. 


STUART-FOWLER 





Hot Crab Canapés 
with Chilled Tomato-Juice Cocktail 


Baked Chicken California Style 


Potato Balls Peas 
Rolls Relishes 


Greengage-Plum Mold 
with Fresh Fruit and Sour Cream 


Coffee 


(Planned for six) 
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NEW YORK PRINT SHOP 


1 May, with alle thy floures and thy grene, 
Welcome be thou, faire, fresshe May. 
—CHAUCER 


2 Californians add small green seedless grapes to cole- 


slaw. One cup of grapes to four of shredded cabbage - 


would be about the right proportion. And for this com- 
bination, our choice would be a sour-cream dressing. 


3 Why not ring in a variation on that perennial favor- 
ite, Welsh rarebit? Try serving it over hot fluffy rice. 
Add a crisp green salad, and you have something! 


4 By way of a little gilt for the lily, add a generous 
pinch each of allspice, nutmeg and cinnamon and a 
teaspoon of grated orange rind to your best blueberry- 
muffin recipe. 


5 What will they think of next? Now there’s a milk- 
shake mix. Comes in chocolate, strawberry and vanilla 
flavors. Add milk, sugar to taste, an ice cube or a 
scoop of ice cream, and shake well. Fun for young 
folks who love to set up their own soda fountain and 
serve a cool drink to the crowd. 


6 Add a pinch of dried sage and a spoonful of cara- 
way seeds to your usual baking-powder-biscuit dough. 
Cut the biscuits with your tiniest cutter—bake and 
serve hot with soup or salad. 


7 Old saying: ‘““He that would live for aye must eat 
sage in May.” 


8 But remember that sage speaks emphatically and 
must be used with great discretion. Try a tiny pinch in 
cottage cheese. And a mere whisper in tomato soup. 


9 A quick trick for dessert-bridge hostesses: Add 14 
cup sugar to | can crushed pineapple and simmer 
gently until slightly thickened. Cool, then fold in 14 
cup shredded coconut. Serve on store-bought ice cream 
with a crisp cooky or two. Coffee, naturally. 


10 Little things that mean a lot: coarsely chopped wal- 
nuts tossed into potato salad: a brisk shake of nutmeg 
on a butterscotch sundae; a scattering of raisins in a 
fruit salad. 


11 T. Jefferson took time out from the Declaration to 
comment on pickles. Wrote he, “On a hot day in Vir- 
ginia I know of nothing more comforting than a fine 
spiced pickle, brought up, troutlike, from the depths of 
that aromatic jar below-stairs in Aunt Sally’s cellar.” 


12 To serve with scallops or fish sticks, try this sauce: 
Mix together 2 tablespoons finely chopped dill pickle, 2 
teaspoons prepared mustard, 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
and 14 cup mayonnaise. 


13 For thirsty small fry, keep a jar of sweetened lemon 

juice in the refrigerator: 1 cup lemon juice to 14 cup 
honey or sugar; 14 cup added to a glass of cold water, 
and they have a drink of delicious lemonade without 
fuss or muss. 


14A fruit garnish makes festive the cold-meat plat- 
ter. One of the prettiest is this: Drain and pat dry 
canned-pear halves. Brush lightly with melted butter 
or margarine and sprinkle generously with crushed corn 
flakes. Arrange on a baking sheet and let them sit in 
a 350° F. oven until lightly sun-tanned. Fill the hol- 
lows with bright bits of cranberry or currant jelly. 


15 Information we thought you'd like to have: in an- 
cient Greece, honored guests wore wreaths of parsley; 
the goddess Venus was said to look with favor on sweet 
marjoram; and in romantic Italy, basil is symbolic of 
love. 


16 Variation on fillet of sole amandine, for the budget- 

minded: Broil fillets of flounder, brush with melted 
butter or margarine, and sprinkle with chopped salted 
peanuts. 


17 If youare doing a chicken curry, follow your favor- 
ite recipe, but add a few chunks of banana. 


18 Taste the difference when you add a little dry mus- 
tard and a pinch of ground ginger to the crumbs for 
breaded veal chops. 


19 Surprise packages: thin slices of raw apple in a 
cheese sandwich; a sprinkle of chopped mint in a 
shrimp salad. 


20 A couple of spoonfuls of tiny red cinnamon can- 
dies added to apple tapioca give a delicious flavor— 
and a becoming blush—to this dessert. 


21A good baste for baked ham: Just mix 14 cup 
honey and 1% cup ginger ale. 


22 We say it’s spinach—and it’s good. Cook | pack- 
age frozen spinach according to directions. Drain well. 
Season it with 14 teaspoon garlic salt, 2 tablespoons 
butter or margarine and 1% teaspoon anchovy paste. 


23 For the fruit-salad plate, the simplest dressing we 
know: Add orange juice and a little grated orange rind 
to sour cream. That’s all there is! 


24 Have you ever added crisp bacon bits to a Waldorf 
salad? Try it someday. 


2.5 Called a Pacific freeze, this is as popular on the 
Atlantic coast, not to mention the Middle West. Here’s 
how: Mix together 24 cup fresh orange juice, 14 cup 
fresh lemon juice, 14 cup canned pineapple juice, | tea- 
spoon grated orange rind and 1 cup sugar. Stir until 
sugar is dissolved. More to come, so read on. 


26 Whip 1 cup heavy cream. Fold the mixed juices 
into the cream. Turn into a freezing tray and freeze, 
stirring once when half frozen. Cool and so refreshing 
for the warm days ahead. 


27 That Cinderella of desserts, bread pudding, goes 
to the ball when given a candy-crisp ‘top hat. Mix 14 
cup brown sugar, | tablespoon melted butter or mar- 
garine, 14 cup chopped nuts and 1 tablespoon light 
cream. When the pudding has finished baking, spread 
with the topping and set under the broiler until the 
sugar bubbles and is lightly browned. Watch it! 


28 If Junior is being difficult about drinking his daily 
ration of milk, a teaspoon of molasses added to each 
glass is a fine persuader. Good nutritionally too. Lots 
of iron in molasses. 


29 Two dips for chips: The first calls for a 3-ounce 
package cream cheese softened with a little cream and 
seasoned to taste. Add a suspicion of grated onion. 
Frizzle a few slices of dried beef, crumble it, and add to 
the cheese. 


30 Dip No. 2: To 1 small can liver paté add finely 
minced pickled onion and a few drops of the pickle 
liquor. 


31 As clever a trick as we have come upon in a month 
of Sundays: Combine a can of consommé with the 
same amount of water. Freeze in a freezing tray. 
When frozen, wrap each little cube in foil and store in 
the freezer or the freezing compartment of the refrigera- 
tor. Why? When a recipe calls for a spoonful of “stock,” 
just melt one of the little cubes, and there you are. 
No need to open a full can of consommé each time. 

















Add flavor and nourishment 
with Campbell's Vegetable Soup! ‘soup. 


< 
Cook with fifteen favorite vegetables... they’re all right 
here. The finest you could raise or buy—all peeled, pared, 
cooked and seasoned! All in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 
Bright red tomatoes, ripened in the sun. Green and yellow 
beans, snipped crisp and tender. Okra. Limas. Celery. Red 
peppers. And more! See what all this vegetable goodness, 
variety and flavor can do for everyday dishes. See why 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup belongs on your cooking shelf! 





2. SCRAMBLED EGGS.The best skillet supper you ever put a fork to— eggs 
cooked with a garden patch of vegetables. Melt 2 tbsp. shortening in a skillet. 
Pour in a mixture of 8 beaten eggs, 1 can Vegetable Soup, 4 tsp. salt, dash of 
black pepper. Cook slowly until eggs are set, stirring frequently. 4 servings. 


4. SWISS STEAK 'N VEGETABLES. This combination is great! Pound 14 
cup flour, 14 tsp. salt, dash black pepper into 1 lb. round steak. Brown in 
2 tbsp. shortening. Add % cup water. Cover and simmer about 30 min. Add 
1 can Vegetable Soup. Heat a few minutes till sauce thickens. 4 servings. 














1. MEAT LOAF WITH VEGETABLES. Juicy! Tender! Good! Mix 2 Ibs. 
ground beef, 1 can Vegetable Soup, 1 beaten egg, % cup bread crumbs, 1 
chopped onion, 1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce, 1 tbsp. prepared mustard, 1 tsp. 
salt, % tsp. black pepper. Shape into loaf. Bake one hour at 350°F. 10 servings. 





3. VEGETABLES AND BEAN WITH BACON SOUP-—two great soups make 
almost-a-meal-in-itself soup! Just heat Campbell’s Vegetable and Bean with 
Bacon Soups with 114 soup cans water. A he-man blend of vegetables, bolstered 
with country beans and tangy with bacon! 4 servings. Hearty and delicious. 
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5. THIMBLE DUMPLINGS AND VEGETABLE SOUP. Feathery dump- 
lings cooked right in the soup. Just mix 4% cup biscuit mix, 3 tbsp. milk 
and 1 tbsp. minced parsley. Drop from tip of teaspoon into simmering Vege- 
table Soup. Cook 5 min.; cover and cook 5 min. longer. 2 to 3 servings. 
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Checked your weight lately ? 






oe 
MEN 
Fully clothed, 
1 inch heels 














5! 4" 5! : 5' 6" 5! 7" 5! g" 5' 9" 


} Small Frame {119-128 122-132] 126-136] 129-139 | 133-143} 136-147] 140-151} 144-155] 148-159 
| Medium Frame {127-136 130-140 {134-144 | 137-147 141-151 | 145-156 | 149-160 } 153-164 | 157-168 
Large Frame 133-144} 137-149} 141-153 | 145-157 | 149-162} 153-166 | 157-170} 161-175} 165-180 | 169-185 











Fully clothed, 
2 inch heels 






sea rene infor oi es se en a 
eres all 112-120 | 114-122 | 117-125 | 120-128 8 | 124-132| 127-135] 1 130-140 | 134-144 | 137-147 
} Large Frame [117-127 119-129 | 121-131 | 124-135 | 127-138] 131-142] 133-145] 138-150) 142-154} 145-158 


termine your desirable weight . . . and, 
most important, he will give you a 
sound, balanced, varied diet that every- 
one needs whether reducing or not. 


If you are one of the many millions 
of Americans who’ve gained unneeded 
pounds, consider these facts: 


1, At ages 20 and over, men and 
women who are considerably over- 
weight have a mortality rate about 50 
percent higher than their “‘trim” con- 
temporaries. 


If you are overweight and want to 
reduce surely and safely, these “‘do’s 
and don’t’s” may help you: 


Do say “no” to all high-calorie foods 
. Tich desserts, gravies, sauces and 
social-hour tidbits. 


2. High blood pressure occurs more 
than twice as often in overweight people 


as in thinner people. Do exercise moderately to keep in 


3. Studies show that 85 percent of _ trimand help burnupunneeded calories. 
adult diabetics were overweight at the 


. Don’t use “reducing drugs” except 
onset of their disease. 


on your doctor’s recommendation. 

So, if’s evident that excessive pound- 
age burdens,more than your two feet. 
In fact, overweight can impair the func- 
tion of many vital organs and hence is 
associated with many life-shortening 
conditions. 


Don’t give a second thought tosecond 
helpings . . . no matter how tempting 
they may be. 

Don’t expect immediate good news 
from the scales. One or two pounds a 
week is a safe, sensible rate of weight 
loss. If you want to check on your 
progress, weigh yourself weekly, rather 
than day to day. If you stick to your 
diet, your weekly weighings will even- 
tually show how much you are losing. 


On the other hand, if you reduce... 
and keep your weight down... youshould 
increase your chances for long life and 
good health. You will certainly look 
and feel better . . . and have greater 


stamina, too. ite : 
Metropolitan’s booklet Overweight 


and Underweight gives a number of 
helpful low-calorie menus, lists calorie 
values of 200 foods and offers many 
practical suggestions which you may 
follow to help you shorten your beltline 
and lengthen your lifeline. Mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


Yet, some quick-reducing diets may 
be almost as bad for your health as the 
constant stress of overweight. All diets, 
therefore, should be ayoided, unless 
prescribed by your doctor. 


So, when you plan to reduce, start 
with a visit to your doctor. He will de- 





s : : ‘ 
% Desirable weights for men and women of ages 25 and over based on numerous 
Medico-Actuarial studies of hundreds of thousands of men and women. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. / 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. / 
Please send me a copy of / 
your booklet Overweight 

and Underweight. 556-J. 
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THE ROSEMARY TREE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 


moments until she felt the warmth of the bot- 
tle against her cold feet. “‘Just tired,’ she mum- 
bled. ‘‘A day in bed. Tell Miss—Miss ——” 
She could not remember their names. 

“Yes,” said Annie. “Anything you’d fancy 
for lunch?” 

“Let me alone,” said Mrs. Belling and, re- 
assured by the snappishness of her tone, Annie 
tiptoed out of the room. 

I'll never sleep, thought Mrs. Belling. Never 
sleep. I'll never sleep. But surprisingly, merci- 
fully, as the warmth stole up her body she 
began to feel a little sleepy. 

The warm comfort of her feather bed 
seemed to rise up and lap itself about her. 
When she was deeply asleep, snoring heavily, 
Baba crept out from under the bed and 
dragged himself through the open door. Out 
on the landing he paused, his hurt paw lifted 
and trembling. The door of a cupboard across 
the landing was open and he limped toward it. 
He crept into the dark- 
est corner and lay there. 


ae by se 


Miss Giles, in her bed- 
room, stretched the quilt 
over the bed she had 
just finished making and 
glanced at her watch. 
They had no school ma- 
tron at present (it was 
hard to get any staff to 
stay at Oaklands) and 
Mary, who should have 
superintended the bed- 
making of the boarders 
and then gone down- 
stairs to receive the day 
girls, was still with Mrs. 
Belling. Miss Giles sup- 
posed she must take 
Mary’s place and then 
teach the babies with 
her own children until 
Mrs. Belling had fin- 
ished with Mary. 

Every morning now 
she had to fight a des- 
perate reluctance to take 
up the burden of the day. 
She did not believe it 
was possible for her to 
go downstairs and teach 
this morning. The hall 
clock struck the hour 
and her sense of duty 
and discipline asserted 
itself. She picked up a 
pile of exercise books. 
Her thin, sallow face 
set in its bitter lines, she 
went downstairs. 

Her first lesson that morning was arithmetic. 
Of the various subjects she taught, arithmetic 
was the most agonizing to her and her pupils. 
Yet in her own school days math had been, 
after music, her favorite subject. 

She opened the door of her classroom and 
went in. The rows of detestable little girls were 
demurely yet rebelliously seated behind their 
ugly ink-stained desks. She felt, as always, 
their hatred rising against her, and hated them 
in return. She walked erect to her desk and 
heard in anticipation the thud that the pile of 
exercise books would make when she dropped 
them on the hard wood. 


small, 
sun, 


me 


Hill. 


Come on. dad, 


rest, 


Bu: she did not drop them. She stood hold- 
ing them, gazing at the bunch of flowers laid 
on her desk: stubby little snowdrops with the 
earth still on them, wet primroses, wild white 
violets, some sprays of moss and a few beau- 
tiful great purple violets, the whole bound 
about with a spray of ivy with tiny deep-red 
leaves. It had been painstakingly arranged, yet 
with a sweet wild grace that delighted her. She 
put the exercise books down very gently and 
picked it up. She had forgotten how lovely the 
scent of wet violets can be. The coolness of the 
rain was on her hands . . . the cold, sweet 
spring 

She looked up and saw all the little girls 
watching, wondering how she would react to 
this unprecedented occasion; all but one star- 








HARK, HARK, THE LARK 


BY HENRY STONE 
My son Jimmy, 


Jumped upon the garden wall, 
Stretched his hands up to the 


And cried out in happy fun: 
““Come on, dad, you promised 


That today we’d go and see 

If some fish are in the brook. 
Come on, dad, let’s go and look, 
Or take me for a walk in town, 

I just ate my breakfast down, 
Or teach me how to bat a ball 
Or practice on my Indian call. 
We can do some army drill, 


Column right flanks up Snake 
Get the car. We'll take a ride. 
Ill keep two pistols by my side. 


you’ve had your 


On Saturdays I love you best.”’ 





ing at her with mockery, curiosity or dislik 
The one was Margary Wentworth at the er 
of the row, who was gazing at her with ; 
expression which at first she did not recogniz 
so long was it since anyone had looked at h 
in pure pleasure. 

“Thank you, Margary,” said Miss Gil 
““Now who will fetch me a vase of water 
keep them fresh?” 


rea, child in the room put up her han 
This was a grand arithmetic lesson. Five i 
utes of it gone already and another ten befo} 
the flowers were arranged. | 
“Henrietta,” said Miss Giles. “You fet¢ 
it.” | 
She chose Winkle because on her face on 
had the curiosity been without malice. il 
Giles, still standing holding the little bune] 
could visualize its gathering in the misty ra il 
She could see Margary bending over, her to 
large mackintosh flaj 
—— ping round her like th 
tatters of a small sca 
crow, wisps of straig| 
hair struggling out fro 
under her sou’weste 
What a plain child st 
was. And I was just suc 
another, thought Mi 
Giles. She glanced 
Margary with a sh 
smile, and wondereg 
Did I haye that expre 
sive face? For Ma 
gary’s answering smi 
equally shy, had ill 
mined a face where al 
that she was feeling 
most clearly writter 
And it’s been my plea 
ure to torment this chile 
thought Miss  Géile 
What have I become. 
A new sort of pan 
wrung her. It was 4 
though a hand suddenl 
squeezed her heart, s) 
that she was breathles 4 
And she was suppos se| 
to be giving an arit ne 
tic lesson. | 
“Isn’t it March th 
twenty-first?” she aske} 
her astonished class. | 
“Yes, Miss Giles, 
said Pat. 








straight but 


| 
1 
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“The first day 
spring?” asked Mis 
Giles uncertainly. 

“Yes, Miss Giles, 
piped Pussy Harker. 

“It scarcely seems a suitable day for arith 
metic. Shall I read to you instead?” 

A breath of incredulous delight exhale 
from the class. “Read us a story, Miss Giles? 
gasped Pat. 

“If you like,” said Miss Giles. ‘“‘Marga 
fetch me something you would all enjoy fror 
the bookcase in the dining room. Pussy, g 
with her.” 

The bookcase in the dining room held ¢ 
colleetion of tattered children’s books. M 
gary and Pussy squatted on their heels ands 
veyed them. 

“The Princess and Curdie,”’ said Pussy. 

“Too long,” said Margary. 

“Well, what do you want?” 

Margary was not quite sure. Her eyes raf 
over the titles, and she pulled out The Secre: 
Garden. 

“But that’s just as long,” complained Puss 

“The part where she finds the garden i 
something by itself,” said Margary. Bac 
in the classroom she said shyly to Mi 
Giles, “‘Please, could it be from the en 
of Chapter Eight for as long as we've 
time for?” 

Miss Giles took the book. She remember 
vaguely that this had been one of her child 
hood’s favorites, but she could not remem 
now what it had been about. Yet the momen 
she began to read it all came back to her, an 
she remembered why the child she had bee 
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| liked this book. It had been because Mary 
yo a plain, unattractive little girl whom no 
©: had cared about particularly; and yet she 
h| found the secret garden. 

ive minutes later Mary O’Hara, running 
‘vn the stairs in a great hurry, the ravages 
c ears only clumsily repaired, stopped in as- 

















doing, reading to the kids at this time of 
)? Had she gone crackers? Well, of course 
all were in this place; it was the maddest, 
jest school. And what in the world was she 
a ing? 

_» ‘—— she held back the swinging curtain of 
~ and pushed back the door which opened 
wly—slowly.’”* 


broad smile illumined Mary’s blotched 
woebegone face. So that was what Giles 
reading. She sat down on the bottom step 
settled herself comfortably with her back 
| inst the wall. 

1 ‘There were other trees in the garden, and 
6: of the things which made the place look 
s ingest and loveliest was that climbing roses 


j 


| 
i 
i 
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drils which made light swaying curtains. 
Vhat an astonishingly lovely voice Giles 
| when she read aloud. 

Mary O'Hara lost the thread of the story 
:| became instead lost in a mood as nostalgic 


i 





‘that of Miss Giles. She was about to sigh 
Hzically, but her eye was caught by a rose 
-nch outside the window with its curve of 
j moni drops and she changed her mind. 
|, the joy of the world, she thought abruptly. 
j, even in a drop of rain on a green stem. 
i ary’s joy was short-lived, for the rest of 
/ morning went from bad to worse. Her cold 
I eased and like all exceptionally healthy 
pple she was apt to exaggerate minor ail- 
ih ts when they afflicted herself. “I’m sure 
i got flu,’ she said to Miss Giles at break, 
jr the tepid tea brought to them by Annie. 
‘hurts to swallow.” 
That’s not to say you have flu,”’ said Miss 
es with maddening calm. ‘““Why not take 
r temperature? The thermometer is in 
bathroom cupboard. It'll stop you 
sing.” 
Mary flew from the room, lest she wring 
Jes’ neck, and up the stairs to the bathroom, 
ging the door behind her. Fussing! And 
Je she was with a temperature of a hundred 
i two keeping on her feet with the greatest 
Jiculty just so as not to leave poor old Giles 
‘do all the work alone. She inserted the 
‘rmometer under her tongue and sat down 
the edge of the bath. She withdrew the 
‘rmometer : 98.4. She shook the thermometer 
viously over the side of the bath, dropped it 
1 smashed it. ““Damn!”’ she said for about 
" sixth time that morning, gathered up the 
‘ces and went downstairs again. 
‘A hundred and two?’ asked Miss Giles. 
*Subnormal,” snapped Mary, 
‘Bad luck,” said Miss Giles. 
‘Heavens, I don’t want to be ill!”’ ejaculated 
ry. 
Don’t you? I thought you did.” 
‘I’m in such a rage. I just want to be what 
) not, that’s all,’ said Mary. 
‘What would you like to be?” asked Miss 
es. 
“Not a schoolmarm. Those kids have been 
‘ving me so wild this morning that I’ve 
_pped the heads off the lot of them.” 
*Don’t do that,” said Miss Giles. ‘‘It’s not 
lir fault if you’ve caught a cold.” 
Mary gasped, holding to the edge of her 
uir with both hands lest she seize the tea 
vy and bring it down on Giles’ head. Giles 
‘tell her not to snap at the children! Giles! 
> sneezed explosively into her handkerchief. 
Miss Giles looked up and met the accusing 
i above the handkerchief. “I know, 
dara,”’ she said. “It’s not the children’s 
It that I’m not a happy woman. Yet I take 
but on them. You’re quite right. Yet do you 
pw, I’ve only just begun to realize it.” 
Mary’s eyes became gentle. ‘““One doesn’t 
lize,” she murmured. 
“One doesn’t want to,” said Miss Giles. 
Tho wants to realize that human nature, not 
epting one’s own, is fundamentally cruel? 
[ are all intolerably wicked.” 
“You’re in no state of health just now to 
nk about your own intolerable wickedness. 






































run all over them and swung down long- 


Wait till you've had a tonic and a fortnight’s 
holiday.” 

aptiss Giles smiled. “It’s your half-day, isn’t 
toe 

“Yes. I’m going to get those tickets,” Mary 
told her. 

“Then get me a tonic at the same time, will 
you? And some for yourself, too, I should 
think, with that cold. What do you usually 
take?” 

“Anything that has one of those nice little 
booklets with pictures of before and after,” 
said Mary. “‘It’s the pictures that do me good. 
I’m very suggestible.”’ 

“That’s the blessing of being a Celt,’’ said 
Miss Giles. ‘““Break’s over. Ring the bell, 
O’Hara.”’ 

The rest of the morning continued difficult, 
for, resolved not to snap the children’s heads 
off, Mary taught them with that long-suffering, 
martyrish gentleness and patience which are so 
maddening to those who are being suffered 
and endured. The children became naughty, 
and the morning ended in tears. At dinnertime 
they were still damp, and there were under- 
done cod and overcooked rice pudding, and the 
rain had come on again worse than ever. 

“Ought you to go out, now it’s turned like 
this?’ asked Miss Giles after dinner. 

“IT must walk it off,” said Mary. ‘‘Of all the 
tempers I’ve ever been in, this is the worst. I 
tell you, Giles, I’ve never been quite so hateful 
as I am today.” 

Upstairs in her bedroom she drew the hood 
of a very shabby old green raincoat over her 
head, hiding her bright hair. Her face she left 
as it was, red-nosed and shiny. On a day like 
this no one would be out and no one would 
see her. She stuffed her handbag full of hand- 
kerchiefs and ran downstairs. Just as she was 
opening the front door, Annie waylaid her. 

“Miss O'Hara, I’m that worried about Mrs. 
Belling. She’s sleeping so heavy.” 

“Well, do her good, Annie,’ said Mary 
impatiently. “You told us she was having a 
day in bed because she was tired. Though 
what she does to make her tired only she and 
heaven know.” 

“But she didn’t eat her lunch, Miss O’Hara. 
Such a nice little bit of sole, and a peach to 
follow. Very dainty it was.” 

“Really?” said Mary with sarcasm. ‘‘Nicely 
cooked, I expect, neither underdone nor over- 
done, not like ——” She bit her lip. ““Don’t 
worry, Annie,” she said gently. “‘People don’t 
feel hungry when they’re in bed. But she’ll 
wake up ready for her tea. You'll see.” 

She slipped through the front door and 
turned to shut it, but Annie had hold-of it. 
“T wish you’d just step up, miss, and take a 
look at your aunt.” 

“It’s my half-day,’ said Mary desperately. 
“Anyway, I’m no good at illness. If you’re 
anxious, ask Miss Giles to look at her.” 

She turned and ran, and did not stop until 
she was some way down the road. Even then 
she walked quickly, with a queer feeling in her 
spine, as though she expected a long hairy arm 
with clutching fingers at the end of it to reach 
out and pull her back. The sensation is well 
known by those who have only one half-day 
a week. 


She walked a little farther and saw the old 
granite bridge spanning the river. A faint 
gleam of sun shone through the rain and lit 
the wet stone to silver. The tops of the tall 
elms were faintly flushed with color and a hint 
of a rainbow in the sky echoed the arc of the 
bridge. The fugitive moment of beauty came 
down like a bright sword between Mary and 
Oaklands. When it passed she was set free. 
She stopped hurrying and turned quietly to 
the right across the bridge and stood there 
leaning on the parapet looking at the water, 
pearl gray and dimpled with the rain. 

Though she was free from the oppression of 
Oaklands, she had not forgotten about it, and 
she felt ashamed that she had not gone up- 
stairs to look at her aunt. After-all, she was 
her aunt, and it would have been kinder to 
Annie; also to poor old Giles. She had 
dreaded going back to that room after the 
interview of the morning. It had been an 
utterly horrid interview, and yet she did not 
quite know why. Nothing had happened ex- 
actly, except that she had been rude to Aunt 
Rose. 
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Cashmere Bouquet Soap!” 





“(Regular beauty care is good business, and with Cashmere Bouquet it’s so 
easy. Watch your skin thrive on its 3-way beauty care!’’ says Candy Jones. 


Cleans cleaner than creams. 
Your skin isso much cleaner 
when you use Cashmere 
Bouquet! No cream film! 


Stimulates with no astrin- 
gent sting, when you stroke 
Cashmere Bouquet’s mild 
lather over your skin. 





Softens without lotion stick- 
iness. Leaves normal, dry 
or oily skin naturally softer 
and smoother! 
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ing creams, sticky lotions, and 
stinging astringents! Because now, 
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skin the beauty care of famous 
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3-way beauty care actually cleans 
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much quicker and easier. Start to- 
day and watch your skin thrive! 
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She turned, conscious suddenly of someone loss as to what to do, and she was glad w 
with her. A tall scarecrow figure, in a dis- he abruptly took charge. | 
reputable mackintosh and a dripping hat, “Look,” he said, “you go and do yo | 
was standing near her. He raised the hat, re- shopping and I'll go to the vet, and then we) 
vealing a countenance startlingly other than meet at the teashop over there. It won’t be} 
Mary had expected, and immediately replaced early by that time. I know you’re not the kj 
it again. of girl who lets herself be picked up in tl 

‘Please forgive me, but could you tell me casual fashion, but then I’m not the kind 
where the vet lives?” man who does casual picking up. I’m stayj 

“Which vet?” asked Mary. “There are at Belmaray as temporary pigman and g; 
two.” dener to Miss Wentworth at the manor 

“Fool that I am!” lamented the man. “I think her nephew the vicar would vouch f 
never asked which vet.” me; though I’m bound to say he doesn’t kn¢ 

“Is it cows and pigs or dogs and cats?’ me very well. Is that all right?” 
asked Mary. “Quite all right,” said Mary, smiling, 

“Cows and pigs,” said the man. ‘One pig, teach Mr. Wentworth’s little girls.” 
to be correct—Josephine.”’ “Do you? Then we can talk about them 

“That’ll be Mr. Viner,” said Mary. “I hope like Margary. Good-by for the moment.” j 
it’s not serious?” smiled and went quickly across the road wit 

“Just to call at his leisure. Our telephone is out looking back. 
out of order, but I wanted the walk. It’s my 
half-day.” She watched him, thinking how well | 

“Mine too,” said Mary, and found that moved, and then realized that she was watd 
she had crossed the bridge and was walking ing him and turned away, feeling sudden 
toward the little town in the scarecrow’s com- desolate. This sense of recognition—was 





“Why didn’t we think of that?” 


pany. ‘I appear to be showing you the way,’’ possible for one person to have it and x 
she said in surprise. the other? 

“It’s very necessary that you should,” he She got the concert tickets and then 
replied, “‘for I don’t know it.” to Boots’, where she bought a tonic for he 
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Even the kids don’t mind window-cleaning chores—with | 
i 

She suited her stride to his, contentedly and and Giles, and lipstick and powder. Then, : 


Windex Spray. SwIsH—spray it on. WHISH—wipe it off! 
It takes just half the time and work. All glass surfaces 
sparkle plenty. And they’ll stay ciean longer—theére’s no 
waxy dust-collecting film. easily. Walking to- ing upstairs to 
gether, she could library, she sat 
scarcely believe that the window seat a 
five minutes ago she did her face. Shey 
had been alone. humiliated to ft 
What was happen- depths to see | 
ing? She did not feel fright she was lox 
anything about him ing. 
particularly, except The scarecrow | 
an overmastering had seemed at fif 
curiosity to see his could have felt ki 
face again. Accus- ship with such ano 
tomed to go straight ject, but not then 
for what she wanted, who had _ emergj 
she said, “‘That hat from the chrysal 
is a wonderful com- Pigman and gi 
bination of hat and dener? He must’ 
umbrella, but it has keeping pigs for 
stopped raining.”’ 
He laughed and 


See how thrifty it is to clean with Windex Spray. Get 
the handy 6-o0z. size. Or the 20-oz. refill size. You'll find 
both at all grocery, drug or hardware stores—both here 
and in Canada. 


POLIO VACCINATION NOW 
WILL PROTECT YOUR CHILD 
THIS SUMMER 


Don’t wait until June. Your chil- 
dren will have the best protection if 
they receive at least two shots be- 
fore the dangerous polio season be- 
gins. By obtaining vaccine early, 
you'll also avoid a possible last- 
minute overdemand. 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 
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Last year paralytic polio was cut 
by at least 76 per cent in vaccinated 
children, as compared with those 
who received no vaccine. To make 
a real dent in polio this year, vac- 
cinations must be stepped up im- 
took it off. She mediately. 


Twinkle — 


all-star copper cleaner ~ %, 
Triple-action Twinkle CLEANS... / 
as it POLISHES...as it RENEWS. 
A safe, creamy paste, Twinkle ban- / 
ishes stubborn stains quick as a 
wink, gives you the brightest cop- 
per in town instantly. Only 49c at 
grocery or hardware stores. Made by 
the makers of Drano and Windex. 






joke. Or as a cul 
Now she came } 
think of it, he h 
had in his face th 
something — indef 
able that makes 


looked at him, as 
she was accustomed 
to look at every 
stranger, with frank beholder sorry é€ 
interest. Then, not when he is only 
USC sFaPUsPVLEVSOD sagas ResTassesrgscANGANGsNIRGEEGZAGPR/PasPESPASEASEESTESEAO MASAI AALS SUAAsHgsrsFearaaress Ieee | KNOWINg what she passer-by in 
did, she pushed her hood back, for it was street. Something contrary to well-being, soi 
getting in the way of her vision, and looked at _ strain or conflict. 
him with slowly growing recognition. So, She walked to the teashop slowly, with 
when it happened suddenly, this was how it mixture of eagerness and reluctance. s 
happened. She had often wondered. But the found the pigman waiting. He got up ai 
magazine stories had it all wrong. It was not welcomed her, helped her off with her coi 
an affair of sudden heartbeats; it was just this settled her in her chair and ordered their te 
quiet recognition. But in the approach of love She had never dined at a fashionable 
there must be a sharpness, for that moment taurant or had supper at a night club, b 
of beauty that had come down like a sword that was where he made her feel that she w 
had cut her life in two. She realized that his actions and manner h 
The moment of understanding passed and __ the ease of long custom. His talk was the g} 
she was aware of the dark eyes of anextremely automatic patter of a man who takes p 
attractive man looking at her with that sparkle girls out to meals so often that he can enterté 
of lively appreciation with which she was them in his sleep. She was suddenly piqui 
familiar in attracted males. She responded and her shyness left her. 
with her accustomed reciprocal sparkle. Then She waited for a pause in his easy talk abo 
she sneezed, and remembered. No lipstick, no nothing at all and then asked abruptly, “Shi 
powder, a cold in the head. She looked away I call you the pigman, or have you a name 
from him. It had not been appreciation she There was a sudden odd, sharp pause. 
1) had seen in his face, only a puckish mockery. she been rude? she wondered. She knew th 
She stopped, turning her head away to she was, sometimes, in her abruptness. S$ 


Ask your doctor for information. 
He will tell you how the vaccine is 
being used in your own community. 
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Dick sneeze once more. “‘It’s that house there,’ she was ashamed. “I’m sorry,”’ she said. 
“You're telling me! I know today is the day I put Drano in all the drains.” said in muffied tones. “The one with the green “What about?” he asked sharply. 
= : : door. Good-by.”’ “TI was... trivial. 
““You’ve a rotten cold,’’ he said. ““Wouldn’t “So was I. Such a waste of time. My na 


Who doesn’t know!... using Drano’s the surest way 
to knock out dangerous sewer germs (they just love 
the muck liquid disinfectants can’t budge). 


a cup of tea do you good?”’ is Michael Stone.”’ 

“It’s not teatime. And I’ve shopping to do.” She thought, He’s even older than I thoug 
Then she remembered her manners and turned /e was. He’s middle-aged. The name seem 
toward him. “But thank you. Good-by.”’ familiar, but she could not remember wW. 

Both Michael and Stone were very u 

Ye: she remained where she was. Yes, he names. Perhaps she had met a Michael Sto 
was amused, but not unkindly so; from the before. She smiled and said, ““My name 
way he looked at her she might have been Mary O’Hara. I’m afraid it sounds rather li 
Winkle. He was a much older man than she a musical comedy, but I can’t help that. I 
had realized. He had taken off the ridiculous _ Irish.’’ He laughed in sudden delight. “‘Is th 
mackintosh, obviously borrowed, and she saw so funny?”’ she asked. ; 
that he wore shabby but well-made clothes. He “Funny that you should think it necessa 
had an air of assurance and distinction that to tell me you’re Irish. Apart from the nan 
made her suddenly feel like a little girl, like your looks give you away even before y 
Winkle. She hesitated, for once in her life at a CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 


Drano’s churning, boiling action keeps drains free- 
running, too. So don’t wait for emergencies—observe 
Drano day once a week. Costs about a penny a drain 
—for every drain. 





Safe for septic tanks—makes ’em work even bet- 
ter. Get Drano now at grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, here and in Canada. 


There’s nothing like Drano...to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 
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Today, millions of homemakers like your- 
self pour Wesson Oil, the most delicate 
shortening of all, for luscious layer cake. 
For Wesson Oil is so sparkling clear, you 
can see for yourself it is shortening in its 
purest form. No thickening added, nothing 
could be added to give you finer shortening. 
Is it any wonder Wesson Oil gives you 
all the airy delicacy and distinctive flavor 
of glamorous Chiffon cake! 


Only 2 eggs are needed for this hand- 
somely high cake. And no creaming ever 
with Wesson. You pour Wesson to measure 
and stir it into a light, smooth batter that 
needs only 2 minutes beating. 


“LoveLight’’ Chiffon depends on delicate 
Wesson Oil. Wesson is the only shortening 
made that assures you the blissful flavor 
and party cake qualities of true “LoveLight”’ 
Chiffon cake. 


*"LOVELIGHT’’ 2-EGG CHIFFON 
(Yellow Layer Cake) 


So Large... SoLight... So Luscious 


2 eggs, separated 
1% cups sugar 
2% cups sifted cake flour, such as 
Softasilk 
3 teaspoons double-action baking 
powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
¥3 cup Wesson Oil 
1 cup milk 
1% teaspoons vanilla 


Heat oven to 350° (mod.). Grease generously and 
dust with flour 2 round layer pans, 8 by at least 
14” or 9x 14%”, or 1 oblong pan, 13 x 9% x 2’, 
Beat egg whites until frothy. Gradually beat in 4 
cup of the sugar. Beat until stiff and glossy. 

Sift remaining sugar, flour, baking powder, salt 
into another bowl. Add Wesson Oil, half of milk, 
vanilla. Beat 1 minute, medium speed on mixer 
or 150 vigorous strokes by hand. Scrape sides and 
bottom of bowl constantly. Add remaining milk, 
egg yolks. Beat 1 more minute, scraping bowl 
constantly. Fold in meringue. Pour into prepared 
pans. Bake layers 30 to 35 minutes; oblong, 40 to 
45 minutes, 


NOTE: For cupcakes, pour batter into 24 muffin 
cups lined with paper cups. Bake 18 to 20 minutes 
at 400°. 


Table of adjustments for high altitudes: 3,500 to 4,500 ft., 
use 2% tsp. baking powder; 4,500 to 6,500 ft., use 1% tsp. 
baking powder; over 6,500 ft., use %4 tsp. baking powder. In- 
crease oven temperature 25°. Bake layers 25 to 30 minutes; 
oblong, 35 to 40 minutes. 


“Princess” by Lenox, so lovely and 


The gala evening, any occasion that’s very 
special, is the time you will be so happy you 
have Lenox Princess to set a beautiful table. 
You will welcome the soft-toned charm and 
exquisite simplicity of Princess for daily liy- 
ing, too. Like all Lenox, Princess is the same 
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superb quality as the custom-ordered services 





for Presidents and Kings. There is only one 
quality Lenox...superlative. Perhaps it’s sur- 
prising to learn that china so very fine is prac- 
tical, too. Lenox will actually outlast’ many 
sets of ordinary “compromise china”. That’s 
why you can satisfy your appreciation for the 
beautiful and be practical, with lovely Lenox. 








yet so practical 


“Princess” Coupe Shape. 5 piece place setting 
(dinner, salad or dessert, butter plates; cup, saucer) 
$19.95. Single pieces are also available. Most stores 


extend convenient payment service. 
For name of your dealer, pattern-price leaflets in color, 


and informative “Reference Book of Fine China”, send 
25¢ to Lenox Inc., Dept. E-84, Trenton, N. J. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 
‘) your mouth. And when you speak you’re 
4ned entirely.”” 

Jamned?”’ she asked, affronted. 

n the eyes of these stiff English. They’re 
perior. We Celts are the blood in their 
s, but they don’t know it. Their loss, of 





Vou don’t look Irish,’ said Mary. 
Heaven forbid! I’m Welsh.” 
But Stone isn’t a Welsh name.” 
His face tightened and Mary thought she 
been abrupt again. “I’m Welsh,” he re- 
d. 
rom the mountains?” 
was born in the mountains,” he said. 
live in a valley running down to the sea,” 
Mary. ‘“‘Miles from anywhere. The gales 
over your head but it’s warmand sheltered 
e valley.” 
ou must like it here,’ he said gently. 
th the greenness and the soft air and the 
from the sea. Do you know Belmaray?”’ 
ot yet. I’ve not been here long. I teach at 
ands, my aunt’s private school. But Mr. 
tworth asked me to go and see them at 
aray.”” 
ou must go,” he said. “And when you 
€ you must see the manor and its garden. 
ed, but so lovely. They’ve very little to do 
this world at all. And neither has Miss 
tworth.”’ 
s she so extraordinary?’’ asked Mary. 
erysextraordinary. She gave me the job, 
gh I had no reference, and when I told 
*d been in prison she never asked why.” 
seemed to Mary that the room was tip- 
over. The table in front of her seemed to 
na slant and she braced her shoulders. But 
earthquake was in her own mind, where 
houghts were falling headlong one over 
her. The room steadied about her again 
she found that he was helping her on with 
oat. She had not looked at him. Why all 
nelodrama? Nothing was required of her 
esent but common politeness. 
e turned and smiled. ‘Are you in a hurry 
et back to Josephine or shall we walk as 
s Farthing Reach, where the swans are? 
priver a little way. Not far.” 
es, I'd like that,’’ he said. 
tside they found fitful sunshine, pools of 
blue above them in the sky and reflected 
in the shining tarmac of the road. It was 
and fresh, with now and then a scent of 
ers, for Silverbridge was one of those 
that have old walled gardens hidden 
behind the house fronts. When they 
ed the path by the river they had these 
ens upon their right and every now and 
, through an open door in an old stone 
, they could see drifts of daffodils and the 
son and gold of polyanthus. Beside one 
nese garden doors Mary noticed a board 
“For Sale,’ and through the door she 
d see a particularly attractive little house. 
t lunatics, to sell a little house like that, 
hought briefly, and then forgot it. It was 
now who kept their talk going, for 
hael’s mood had become one ofexhaustion 
discouragement. He had taken a very sud- 
decision, she guessed, in telling her what 
jad, and now wished he had not done it. 


wonder where you got that hat?’’ she 
d him, laughing. 

orrowed it from Bob Hewett, who’s laid 
tt present. He’s senior gardener and pig- 
. I haven’t had time yet to collect any 
Jable pig garments of my own. He’s a grand 
hap. Doesn’t resent me.” 

e’s glad to have you, I expect.” 
ossibly.”” 

And you like Margary best of the Went- 
h children.”’ 

She’s like her father.” 

It’s Winkle who’s my pet,’’ she said, and 
‘t him going with stories of her children, 
‘ly told, until they came to Farthing 
‘ch, where the river widened almost to a 
+, with small streams winding through the 
‘zes and the water meadows carpeted with 
‘gcups. Year after year the -swans nested 
9 within the sedges and a few of them were 
jays to be found here. There were three 
'/, floating serenely on the blue water. A 
ull wooden bridge crossed a stream here 
| they stopped and leaned their arms upon 


the parapet while stillness and silence held 
them. The sun was low and the streaming gold 
from the west burnished the kingcups to an 
unbelievable brilliance. Michael shut his eyes 
against the bright blue and green and gold, 
and the intolerable whiteness of the swans. 

“Gorgeous birds,” murmured Mary. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“You're not looking at them.”’ 

He abruptly opened his eyes. “I’m 
sorry. And you’ve brought me all this way to 
look at them. Their plumage is sheer light. 
Beautiful but rather alarming.” 

“They're made of alarming stuff,’ Mary 
agreed. “Light and power. Don’t you think a 
swan is one of the birds of power? They focus 
something, as a stormcock does.” 

“Something I’ve never liked the thought 
of,’ said Michael. 

“They heard you. They’re moving away,” 
said Mary. To her there was no sharpness in 
the bright beauty, though it woke almost 
unbearable longing in her. All about her she 
was conscious only of a pure distillation of 
good will, but she could not reach it. It was 
odd, she thought. With her aunt this morning, 
that regular churchgoer and indefatigable 
knitter for charities, she had been conscious 
of such evil. With this man, of whom she 
knew nothing except that he had lately been 
in prison, of such good, his good a part of 
the good will that she could not reach. She 
thought of her own longing for goodness, her 
deep intent of love, and of her abysmal failure 
today. 

“Another man would not have told me,” 
she said suddenly. 

“T told you because it struck me that when 
you came to Belmaray I should like to be the 
one to show you the manor. If I had done that 
without telling you, we should have advanced 
very quickly to friendship.’ He smiled at her. 
“Two Celts in a foreign land. It wouldn’t have 
been fair to you.” 

He was still looking at her and the sadness 
in him seemed to dim the brightness. 

She realized now, with awe and fear, that 
the recognition had not been on her side 
only. 

““Now it will be quite fair,” she said. “And 
I couldn’t let anyone but you introduce me 
to Josephine.” 

They were walking back toward the town. 
He was looking away and did not immediately 
answer. Then he looked round and smiled 
again. ““You’re as extraordinary as Miss Went- 
worth,”’ he said. “‘I believe you would do as 
she has done, let it go on to friendship and 
never try to find out what crime I’ve com- 
mitted.” 

“Tt wouldn’t go on to friendship if I did,” 
said Mary. “I believe asking questions is 
fatal to—to...any sort of happy relationship. 
I try not to ask them even in my mind. I don’t 
mean that I don’t wonder about people and 
try to understand them, I do, but I never a 
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She paused, blushing hotly. She was sounding 
conceited and trite. 

“We have a right to our own experience,” 
said Michael. “It’s a part of our house of life. 
You don’t go into other people’s houses unless 
they invite you in.”’ 

“No,” said Mary in a small voice. It struck 
her suddenly that that was an invitation that 
had never come her way. To have that sort of 
door opened to you by someone you loved, 
to go in, and thereafter for the same house of 
life to shelter two souls. Did that ever happen? 


But no one can be expected to build a 
friendship ina vacuum,” said Michael. “There 
must be a few facts to make some sort of 
scaffolding.’’ He paused. “I had two profes- 
sions. I was a writer, and a solicitor as well. A 
mistake, I think—for me, at any rate. Rather 
like having two wives: you’re bound to love 
one more than the other and sacrifice one to 
the other. And that’s what I did. Of course 
during the war I had to abandon both of them 
and fight, but after the war I took up with them 
again. | wrote a play that I thought pretty 
good. Other people didn’t agree with me and 
they wouldn’t back it. I was a conceited oaf 
and didn’t think that anything that had my 
name to it could possibly fail. So I backed it 
myself, with trust funds. You know what that 
means? I was sure I’d be able to pay back what 
I’'d borrowed, but the play failed and my 
client’s money was lost. I was what is known 
as a fraudulent solicitor. In other words, a 
common thief. I got a stiff sentence and I de- 
served it.” 

“I remember now,’ said Mary. “I read 
about your trial. And I’ve read two of your 
books, and I saw one of your plays acted by a 
repertory company.” 

“Did you like my books?”’ he asked. 

“Nor 

“Do you still want me to show you Jose- 
phine?”’ 

“Of course. All that has nothing to do with 
Josephine and me.” 

“Did you ever read the poems of Thomas 
Moore?” he asked. 

“*No, 1 don’t think so,’ said Mary. “I’m 
afraid I don’t read as much poetry as I ought.” 

“Hie wrote a poem about a swan that might 
appeal to you,”’ said Michael. “And one about 
kindness that appeals to me. Here we are, 
back at the bridge. You go across it, don’t 
you? I stay this side.” 

He was abrupt about it, but she did not 
mind. ‘““Good-by,”’ she said, “‘until I come to 
Belmaray.” 

She turned at the top of the bridge and 
waved and then went lightly away down the 
other side. He stood and watched her, and 
the words of another Irish poet came into his 
mind: “My thoughts are going after her, and it 
is that way my soul would follow her, lightly, 
and airily, and happily, and I would be rid of all 
my great troubles.” 
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By GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


Is it brushes that you’re selling? 
I might buy one, there’s no 
telling, 

So come in and spread your 
samples out, young man. 

And perhaps you'll buy some 
tickets to the Benefit for 
Rickets 

In the Lower Class of Upper 
Pakistan. 

You'll take two? Now, that’s 
just ducky. And young man, 
it’s awfully lucky 

You came by, because I know 
you'll want to make 

A nice generous donation to the 
League for Preservation 

Of the Blue-and-Yellow- 
Checkered Garter Snake. 


Why, of course Pll buy some 
brushes! But I don’t see 
what the rush is, 

For I’m selling chances on a 
raffle too, 

And I know you’ll be the winner. 
Then I’ve tickets for the dinner 

To raise money for remodeling 
the zoo. 

Goodness gracious but you’re 
nervous! Now, about the 
Plan for Service 

To Ubangi Youth, a dollar would 
be swell... . 

But young man, you can’t be 
going? Why, you haven’t 
started showing 

All those brushes that you woke 
me up to sell! 
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“Please may I go to the lavatory?’ Winkle 
asked Miss Giles in the middle of the after- 
noon’s handicraft lesson. She was not good 
with her hands and her woven-raffia basket 
was looking more like a bird’s nest every mo- 
ment. The more she pulled at it the worse it 
got. 

Miss Giles looked down at Winkle’s crim- 
son, exasperated face, and the tangled mess 
of her basket. ““Yes, Henrietta,’’ she said. “But 
you must be back in this room in five minutes.” 

“Ten minutes,’ said Winkle. 

Miss Giles, who beneath the new serenity 
was still Miss Giles, quelled the giggling of 
the class with a sharp look and said firmly, 
“Five minutes.” 

Winkle glowered and slid to the floor. She 
had every intention of being fifteen. She had 
started the day as good as gold, and while 
Miss Giles had been reading the story about 
the little girl who had found the secret garden, 
her spiritual state had been that of a cherub. 
But her adored Miss O’ Hara’s bad temper had 
upset her completely. Her idol had fallen and 
now she was so miserable that naughtiness 
was her only hope. She was rarely miserable 
but she had discovered that, when she was, 
disobedience gave her a feeling of revenge 
which was very soothing. She walked to the 
door with clumping feet and a truculent lower 
lip, and shut it behind her more forcibly than 
was necessary. 

Out in the hall, standing at the foot of the 
staircase, she remembered that the day girls 
were forbidden to go upstairs, so she thought 
she*would go there. She mounted slowly and 
stealthily toward the forbidden territory of the 
upstairs landing. 

When she got there she did not like it. The 
only light came from the hall below, and 
through a closed difty.little window, curtained 
with ivy outside and cobwebs inside. It was 
murky and stuffyawea" chilly. The landing was 
carpeted with a mud-colored oilcloth and the 
drafts that came from under the tall brown 
doors ran over it and coiled themselves about 
Winkle’s ankles like slimy eels. Outside the 
closed bathroom door a pool of water lay on 
the floor where Annie had spilled it. To Winkle, 
it looked like a frightening picture of Darnley’s 
murder that she had seen once in a history 
book. And what was the form lying there 
with arms flung out and head tipped back, 
groaning and gasping? And whimpering too. 
Or was it someone else who was whimper- 
ing? Some little boy who was slowly being put 
to death like the other horrible picture of the 
princes in the Tower? 


For the first time in her life Winkle was in 
the grip of intolerable fear. She felt sick, and 
a little rivulet of sweat was running down her 
back. She wanted to cry out, but her throat 
had closed up and she could not. She began to 
edge toward the top of the stairs. She must 
get down backward, she thought, keeping her 
eyes on the groaning thing on the floor; other- 
wise it might come alive and jump on her from 
behind. She went on, keeping her eyes on the 
thing and the pool of blood under its head. 
Suddenly, in the stronger light at the top of the 
stairs, she saw what it was—just a pile of dirty 
clothes lying on the floor, waiting to be 
counted for the laundry. The pool of blood 
was only a pool of water. And it wasn’t a little 
boy whimpering, but a dog. It was Baba! 
She stood still and listened, courage returning 
as crusading zeal burned in her once again. 
She turned and made her way to a half-open 
door from which the sound seemed to be 
coming. She pulled open the door of the cup- 
board and dimly saw Baba in a shivering heap 
on the floor. She snatched him up and pelted 
down the stairs to the broom cupboard. She 
ran in and sat down with Baba in her arms. 
One of his eyes had been cut at the corner and 
one paw seemed to be hurt. She rocked him 
in her arms and crooned to him. Soon he 
stopped whimpering and was comforted. 
Now what should she do? She had surely 
been gone a long time. At any moment the 
handicraft class would come to an end and an 
angry Miss Giles would be coming to find her. 
What should she do with Baba? She pulled 
forward the front of her tunic and wondered 
if he could be stowed between her tunic and 
her blouse. Though he was so tiny he was 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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very fat. But then so was she, and perhaps an 
added corpulence about the region of her 
chest would not be noticed. She was wonder- 
ing about it when she heard the sound of 
slamming desk lids and the ring of voices. The 
class was over. Then followed the sound of 
the familiar stampede to the cloakroom, and 
she heard Miss Giles coming down the pas- 
sage. 


Keep still and don’t make a sound,”’ she 
whispered to Baba, fastened her belt more 
tightly round her waist and put him inside her 
tunic. Then she opened the door and came 
boldly out into the passage straight into Miss 
Giles. She stood with her head tipped back, 
her hands clasped at her chest to keep Baba 
in position, and her blue eyes gazed up into 
the face above her. 

“I’ve been all this time,”’ she said. 

‘So I observe,’’ said Miss Giles dryly, and 
cast about in her mind for some suitably casti- 
gating remarks. Biting words usually flocked 
to her unbidden, but today none came. Her 
whole mind was captured by the attitude and 
face of the child. Standing so close to her, 
she saw nothing unusual in the shape of the 
stout little figure ; what to her was unusual were 
the hands clasped so beseechingly beneath the 
child’s white face. For Winkle’s usually rosy 
cheeks had lost their color. She had passed 
through moments of intense horror and fear 
and she had not recovered yet. 

“Don’t you feel well, Henrietta?’ she asked 
gently. 

“*T feel sick,’’ said Winkle with truth. 

“Would you like to lie down?”’ 

“Id like to go home,”’ whispered Winkle. 

“Run along then,” said Miss Giles. ‘I’ve 
just seen your mother come 
with the car.” 

Winkle scuttled down the 
passage to the cloakroom, 
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‘“‘Look, mummy,” said Winkle behind her 
mother’s back. “For you.” 

Daphne swung round and beheld Winkle 
holding the smallest, fattest and most un- 
attractive Pekingese she had ever seen. It was 
old, with a gray muzzle, and in very poor con- 
dition. One eye was closed while the other 
bulged at Daphne in such a startling manner 
that she stepped back a pace. She had never 
seen such a horrid little dog. 

“Winkle, put it down!” she commanded. 

Winkle obeyed and Baba gave a little whim- 
per of pain, staggered and then righted him- 
self, holding up his injured paw out of harm’s 
way and wagging his bedraggled scrap of a tail. 

That gallantry of a hurt animal, that in- 
stinctive determination to make the best of 
things, was Daphne’s undoing. Revulsion was 
lost in pity and she sat down on the floor, 
lifted Baba to her lap and examined the paw 
and the eye. She did truly love animals. The 
touch of Baba’s pink tongue upon her hand, 
as he acknowledged with gratitude her desire 
to help him, moved her. It was years since she 
had owned a dog, for they had felt they could 
not afford one. 

“Who gave him to you, Winkle?”’ she asked. 

““No one,”’ said Winkle. “I found him. He’s 
for you.” 

Daphne fondled Baba’s ears. He was one 
of the royal dogs of Peking, who in the days 
of their glory had paced in a double line be- 
hind the Son of Heaven, holding up the im- 
perial robe in their mouths. And now come 
to this! 

“Did you find him in the road, Winkle?” 
asked Daphne. ““How naughty of you to go 
in the road.” 

‘He was lost,”’ said Winkle. 

“Then we ought to take him to the police 
station,” said Daphne un- 
certainly. “‘He must have 
been_a valuable little dog 
once.” 
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the school dressing to go 

home. No one noticed her 

and she was able to but- 

ton herself into her mack- 

intosh without comment. She was the first to 
be out of the house and trundling down the 
drive to her mother and the car. It was all she 
could do not to throw herself into Daphne’s 
arms, but without even looking at her mother 
she bundled herself and Baba into the back 
seat. 

‘“‘Aren’t you coming to sit by me, precious?” 
asked Daphne, for Winkle’s place was always 
beside her. 

“No, thank you,”’ said Winkle politely. 

“T will then,’ said Pat, who had come out 
after Winkle, and all the way home the un- 
observant Margary sat beside Winkle and 
never noticed the heaving of her breast. 

At the vicarage Winkle immediately scram- 
bled out of the car and ran upstairs. Margary 
went to find John and Daphne turned to Pat. 
“What’s the matter with Winkle?’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘She didn’t look herself.” 

“T expect she had a dust-up with old Giles,” 


INDIAN PRAYER 


hurt tones. “I brought him 
home for you.” 

He must have been the 
sweetest little thing at one 
time, Daphne thought. 
Even now his white chest 
was soft to the touch and, in spite of the gray 
muzzle, she doubted if he was as old as he 
looked. Bathed and brushed and cared for, 
he might be a dear little dog. “I must see to 
this eye, Winkle,’ she murmured absently. 
“How could it have got like this? And I 
think the paw is sprained.” 

“I knew you wouid like him, mummy,” 
said Winkle. ‘Shall I give him some milk?” 

“In that saucer on the dresser,’’ said Daphne. 

Baba was set on the floor before the saucer 
of milk and lapped hungrily. Daphne and 
Winkle sat back on their heels and watched. 

“What on earth?’ asked John. He and 
Margary had come, hand in hand, into the 
kitchen, and gazed with startled eyes at the 
object on the floor. Margary, even more as- 
tonished than her father, opened her mouth 
and then shut it again. She had found that, 
amidst the many complications of life, silence 
was best. 
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said Pat. ‘She asked to be excused from class 
and went and played games in the broom cup- 


‘““He’s a stray dog Winkle found in the 
road,’ said Daphne. ‘He has no collar. 
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“Margary goes behind the woodshed. I’m 
leaving, so I don’t care.” 
“About what?’’ asked Daphne sharply. 
“I’ve told you before, mother,” said Pat, 
“that Oaklands is a foul, stinking hole.’’ She 
went indoors before her mother had time to 


of her age. John found it difficult to harden 
his heart. 

“Certainly we must notify the police,’ he 
said. ‘And what was Winkle doing out in the 
road?” 

“IT was excused from class,”’ said Winkle. 
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expostulate. Daphne put the car away and 
followed in that low state of mind familiar to 
parents whose children are beginning to get 
out of hand. 

“I’m going to get tea in the kitchen, 
Winkle,”’ she called up the stairs, for Winkle 
loved to help her get the tea. 

“In a minute,’ came Winkle’s voice. 

The tea was nearly ready before she re- 
appeared. Then she came so quietly that her 
footsteps were lost in the sound of the kettle 
coming to the boil. 


‘*‘Not to go out in the road, I’m sure,”’ said 
John. 

*“No,”’ said Winkle briefly. “It was in a very 
frightening place that | found him.” 

‘‘Where?’’ asked Daphne sharply. 

“Dark and frightening,’ said Winkle, her 
face blanching at the memory. “And he was 
crying. I had to bring him away.” 

‘*‘Where was this place, Winkle?”’ demanded 
Daphne in a panic. 

““A horrible place,”’ said Winkle; “I won’t 
go there again.” 
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An impressive monument of granite is a symbol of 
devotion that will forever remain beautiful, visible. 
Reyerently and eloquently, it will record for posterity 
the warmth of your family love. 


If you have not already so spoken your sentiment, do it 
now as a family. Don’t leaye it for someone to do alone. 
Choose your family plot in a cemetery that allows you 
the privilege of erecting the traditionally American 
type of memorial —a distinctive upright monument. 


Your local dealer-member of the Monument Institute 
of America is qualified to assist you in selecting a stone 
that meets both your desires and your budget. 


For invaluable advice on how to ease 
the burdens of a family bereavement, 
write for a free copy of “Planning 
Now for Tomorrow.” 
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You can rely on the 
sound counsel of the 
monument dealer who 


displays this emblem. 


Monument institute of America, inc., 282 Delaware Ave., Buttalo 2,N.Y. 


“IT think we had better have tea without 
waiting for Pat,’ said Jonn. He was a great 
believer in tea as a solvent for problems. It 
soothed the nerves and cleared the mind. 

Baba was settled on a cushion before the 
stove and John handed the children bread and 
honey. A distracted Daphne had just poured 
strong tea into Winkle’s mug, and milk and 
water into John’s cup, when Pat burst into 
the room.~ 

‘Goodness!’ she ejaculated. ‘““How did 
Baba get here?” 

“You know Baba?” asked John mildly. 

“Yes. He’s Mrs. Belling’s,” Pat told him. 
“Poor little brute. But if you pinched him, 
Winkle, there’ll be the stink of a row when 
the old girl finds out.” 

Winkle, absorbed in the delight of strong 
sweet tea in her mug, raised her face from it 
to say briefly, ““He’s mummy’s now,” and 
returned to her mug. 


John drank a little milk and water to give 
him strength and then said with as much 
sternness as he could compass, ““Winkle, you 
must tell mummy where exactly you found 
that dog.” 

Winkle masticated a large mouthful at her 
leisure and then replied, ““Upstairs at school. 
It was dark and horrid there and I was fright- 
ened, but the dead person was only lots of 
dirty things.” 

“But Winkle, Baba is Mrs. Belling’s little 
dog,” said Daphne. 

“Not now,” said Winkle. “I tried to bring 
him to you before but Pat wouldn’t let me.” 

“TI wouldn’t have let you today if I'd seen 
you,”’ said Pat. ““You are just a common thief, 
Winkle.” 

Winkle drained her mug of tea, set it down 
and prepared to roar. But just as she got her 
mouth wide open and her eyes screwed up, 
and started to take the first deep breath, John 
interrupted. ‘‘Now stop that, Winkle. Tell me 
why you wanted mummy to have Baba.” 

Winkle, endeavoring to shut off the roar, 
choked and hiccuped, frightened herself and 
began to cry. Between the sobs of her genuine 
distress, her parents caught the broken phrases: 
“Baba was hurt in the dark cupboard. She 
doesn’t love Baba. I wanted mummy to have 
Baba. I hate school and I won’t go back ever. 
I’m not a common thief!” 

Picking up a handy currant bun, she threw 
it at Pat, felt better, took another deep breath 
and was able to put it to its intended use. 
There was nothing to be done but to remove 
her, which John did, shutting her in the 
study—the only way of terminating Winkle’s 
roars being solitary confinement. Tender- 
hearted parent though he was, he had little 
compunction about it. There was no grief in 
these seizures of Winkle’s, only determination 
to get her own way. When he came back it 
was to find only Pat enjoying her tea. Daphne 
and Margary seemed to have lost their ap- 
petites. 

**As soon as we have finished, one of us 
must telephone to Mrs. Belling and set her 
mind at rest about her dog,’ he said to 
Daphne. ‘Then Ill take him back. Winkle 
had better not see him again.” 
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“I wish I could have kept him,” 
Daphne. “‘He’s such a sick little dog.” 

“Mrs. Belling feeds him on choeo 
creams,” said Pat. “How can you expect a 
to keep in condition on chocolate crea 

“We've always said we couldn’t affo 
dog,” said John. 

“He'd eat so little,’’ pleaaed Margary, 

““Mummy, when we get his fat down, f 
just go in the sleeve of your Chinese coat 
daddy gave you,” said Pat. 

John tried to take a grip of the situat 
“Daphne,” he said, “if you’ve finished 
leave Pat and Margary to clear away andy 
up Mrs. Belling while I get the car out.” 

Daphne got up slowly. “No need to b¢ 
such a hurry, John,”’ she said. ‘““Don’t get 
car out till I’ve telephoned.” 

She left the room, followed by her husba| 
Out in the hall she lifted the receiver ¢ 
dialed the Oaklands number. “Yes, I’m go 
to do it,’ she said. ““You needn’t stand 0} 
me —— Oh, is that Annie? This is M 
Wentworth speaking. Could I speak to V 
Belling? . . . Isn’t she well? . . . I'm sorry. } 
Well, sleep is always the best thing. . . . Lt 
she an extension in her room? If she’s awe 
now, Id like to speak to her. . . . Is that 4 
Mrs. Belling? Daphne Wentworth speak 
I’m so sorry to hear you are not very 
today. I’m afraid you’ve missed your lif 


| 
| 
! 


:| 
; 
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dog and Winkle is the culprit. She was yé 


naughty. She buttoned him up inside her e@ 
and brought him home and I never notie 
My husband will bring Baba back at once. 
What did you say?... What do you mean? 
What——”’ , 

“What’s the matter?’ asked John, | 
Daphne had replaced the receiver, the col 
draining away from her face. 

“She cut me off,” said Daphne. “She sa 
‘Keep the little brute, I don’t want him.’ Jok 
she sounded horrid.” | 

““Nonsense,”” said John. | 

“Horrid,” repeated Daphne. “I alwa 
thought she was such a sweet old lady.” | 

“Did you?” 

{ 
Daphne turned round and looked at hii 
“John, I’m not at all sure that’s a go¢ 
school.” 5 

“What makes you say that?”’ asked Joh 
cautiously. i 

“The way the children were talking. Wi 
so frightened. Pat’s language. That poor 
lected little dog. The sound of that 
woman just now. Do you think it’s a gog 
school?” | 

“Without any evidence to support 
doubts, I’ve had them,” said John. 


{ 
“Why didn’t you tell me, John?” al 
Daphne. 
“Would you have listened?” 
She looked at him and saw that he was 
smiling. ““No,’ she said, and suddenly co 
lapsed in his arms in a storm of tears. | 
‘‘Whatever’s the matter, darling?’ he d 
manded. “Is it the kids? If you feel like the 
about Oaklands, we'll take them away at th 
end of term.” ; 
“It’s you,” she sobbed. 1 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 
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“There! | don't think it'll give you any more trouble.” 
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oT LEAST of the modern girl’s rewards for taking 
N such care of her appearance is that it makes 
people happy—just to look at her. 

Her greatest charm, her slender figure, is easy to 
look after. For her up-to-date taste for the lighter 
foods guards her waistline—as well as her health. 

Today’s Pepsi-Cola goes right along with this sensi- 
ble trend in diet. Reduced in calories, never heavy, 


never too sweet, Pepsi-Cola refreshes without filling. 


Have a Pepsi—the modern, the light refreshment. 
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> ejaculated John. 


‘ng? It isn’t as though I’d ever brought 
-<gle thing successfully.”’ 

, said John gently. 
“Even our matriage is 


«| not seem possible that it had been 
o days ago that he had opened the 
j -room door and walked in; it seemed 
‘ke two weeks. He was two years 
« than herself, and she was forty, and 
be ashamed that after ten years of 
je the reappearance of an old lover 
have thrown her completely off her 
_ It was both infuriating and humil- 


whe frad gone on fairly steadily since 
married John; not very happy, but 
She had achieved a certain pattern in 
i and thoughts, and her outlook had 
il tonight, allowed 
possibility of error 
= judgment. It had 
sustaining outlook, 
d kept her well 
pon the surface of 
Sand she did not 
lose it. 
ael’s return, the 
she had made over 
dq s, even the coming 
Hlittle dog, had all 
“her. Against her will, her outlook was 
like a weathercock. 
. at your feet, Winkle!’ she cried in 
tation. “Why is it that you look like a 
| aver at the end of every day? What do 
kt live,’ said Winkle serenely. “Living 
work, but I like it.”” 
mother paused and looked at her. 
/ was a pleasant sight at any time, but 
ime she was particularly attractive. 
(ked like a Gloire de Dijon rose. Where 
)) had not touched her skin, it was the 
cream color of the inner petals, but 
% and neck and fat arms and legs had 
den tinge of the outer ones. The pink 
heeks, over the gold, was a color so 
‘lovely that Daphne’s heart suddenly 
r joy. She laughed and kissed her and 
ner fear. 






































le in bed and asleep, it was time to 
jarriet to bed, to get the supper, to 
yd Pat and Margary to bed, to put 
» bed in her big old workbasket beside 
e and then to do the washing up alone 
= John had been sent for to a dying old 
the far end of the parish. “It would be 
1 with all these saucepans,’” he had 
ed in departing. It was always he 
»t backache over the saucepans, while 
e, sitting in the kitchen chair, took the 
off her feet and dried; except when, like 
ay, he forgot to come home to supper. 
ta brute I was about it, she thought. 
men, expected to wash up every evening, 
forget to come back to supper more 
han they remembered. Would Michael 
‘ashed up for his wife ? 
kKle’s robin mug dropped to the floor 
crash and she found herself in tears 
she who never broke anything and 
cried. She snatched up the robin rem- 
and carried them out to the dustbin. 
went back to the kitchen, finished the 
g up and made Harriet’s tisane. It was 
ed that if Harriet had a soothing night- 
last thing, it helped her to go to sleep. 
it disliked tisane and longed for a cup 
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In this commonplace world 
everyone is said to be ro- 
mantic who either admires 
a fine thing or does one. 
ALEXANDER POPE 
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of tea instead, but she liked to foster illusions 
about her sleeping. Also it was part of her code 
in illness to accept whatever was done for her, 
dislike it or not. 

“Thank you, dearie,”’ she said to Daphne, 
as the cup of nauseating stuff was put in her 
hands. “Sit down. It’s early yet.” 

It was generally John who took Harriet her 
tisane, and Daphne had a sense of unfamiliar- 
ity as she sat down in the little armchair by 
Harriet’s bed. She looked at Harriet, dainty 
and fresh in her snowy shawl and frilled white 
nightcap, charming and serene. She’s got 
something, she thought. J wouldn’t know what 


it was, but something—some sort of wisdom. 


She leaned back and relaxed, and through 
the uncurtained window saw the first stars 
above the trees. ““You’re wise, Harriet,’’ she 
said, and there was appeal in her voice as well 
as the statement of a fact. 

“No,”’ said Harriet. “I never had no educa- 
tion. If you was to ask me where Buenos 
Aires was I’d have no idea. Though I don’t 
feel I care for the place.” 

“South America,” said Daphne, smiling. 
“There’s a big meat-canning factory there.” 

“Fancy that,’ said Harriet. “I never did 
hold with tinned things. Nice for that young 
fellow to be staying with Miss Wentworth.” 

Harriet’s abrupt changes of subject could 
be disconcerting, and Daphne was discon- 
certed. Harriet noticed it. She finished her 
tisane, put her cup down on the bedside table 
and adjusted her shawl. But she was not feel- 
ing as serene as she looked. She fixed her eyes 
for comfort on the rail at the foot of her bed. 

“Did Mrs. Wilmot tell 
you about him?’ asked 
Daphne. 

“Trust Alice Wilmot. 
Got it out of Jane Pres- 
cott. He’s paid his bill at 
the Wheatsheaf now. Must 
have borrowed it off Miss 
Wentworth, for he hadn’t 
paid it when he left. It’s sad 
so young a chap should 
have tuberculosis.” 

Daphne turned suddenly in her chair. “‘Har- 
riet, how can Jane Prescott possibly know he 
has tuberculosis?” 

“‘She’s observant, is Jane. He coughs a bit 
and keeps his window open. Rain all over the 
floor on Saturday morning. Miss Wentworth 
calls him by his Christian name, so Jane says 
he’s likely to be the son of an old friend. Miss 
Wentworth set him to work in the garden on 
Saturday. You'll let him stay, dearie? Sum- 
mer’s coming on, and out in the open he won’t 
infect the children. Do him a power of good 
to stay at Belmaray.” 

Daphne’s head reeled. Why was Harriet’s 
voice so pleading? “What do you mean, 
Harriet?’ she asked. 

It was Harriet’s turn to be disconcerted. “I 
have queer fancies,”’ she said. “Seeing you out 
in the garden with him, I felt you had it in 
your heart to send him away. As well as being 
full of fear for the children, you’re a proud 
woman.” 

“What’s my pride got to do with sending 
him away?” asked Daphne sharply. 

Harriet’s hands trembled a little as she 
fumbled with her shawl. Never in all these 


years had she spoken a word of criticism of 


Daphne, either to Daphne herself or to any- 
one else. 

“Proud folk separate themselves from 
others, judging them,’ she said at last. 
“You can’t help it, love, but you’re too critical 
of John, too critical of the children. To 
criticize others we must hold them from us, 
at arm’s length, so to speak. Then, before you 
know where you are, you’ve pushed them 


away.” 
“This time, Harriet, you’re wrong,” said 
Daphne. ‘I’m not pushing Michael away. The 


fool that I am told him to stay.” 
“1 don’t think you'll regret it,” 
“Why should you?”’ 

“IT was engaged to him when we were 
young,” said Daphne, and then stopped, 
aghast at herself. She had not meant to say 
that to Harriet. 

There was a deepening of the kindly lines 
in Harriet’s face. “‘Does John know he was 
not your first fancy?’ she asked lightly. 


said Har- 
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“Yes”? said Daphne. ‘But what he does not 
know is that my first fancy was Michael 
Stone. And he’s taken a liking to Michael 
and thinks he can help him—you know what 
he is—and so I can’t tell him.” 

“Why not?’’ asked Harriet. ““Knowing the 
poor young chap had been jilted by you, 
dearie, would surely make John more pitiful- 
like than ever.” 

There was a silence. Daphne’s lips were 
folded in a hard line and Harriet’s eyes be- 
came extremely penetrating. 

“T told Michael I wouldn’t,’’ said Daphne. 
‘‘He likes John.” 

“‘Ah,”’ said Harriet, so much in the tone of 
one who has at last found out the riddle of 
the universe that Daphne looked up, startled. 
“Now why, dearie, should you still dislike a 
young chap who jilted you so many years ago 
that it’s a wonder you even recognized him?” 

“He hasn’t changed,” said Daphne. “And 
I can’t think one kind thought about him.” 

“Fancy that now,” said Harriet. ““What are 
you letting him stay for then?” 

‘He suddenly seemed such a child. I lost 
my head.” 

“Well, there you are then,’’ said Harriet. 
“If you lost your head, you lost it, and no 
good crying over spilt milk. And you don’t 
feel emptied of kindness when you’re with 
children, surely ?”’ 

“It was only for the moment that he seemed a 
child,’ said Daphne. ‘‘His calculating cruelty, 
once, was not that of a child. Harriet, you’ve 
lived with children all your life. Except for 
John, who does not count, you don’t know 
men.” 

“Don’t 1?” said Harriet. “I’ve dealt with a 
few in my day. And why should John not 
count?” 

The question shot out with such sharpness 
that Daphne was taken aback. “You know 
what I mean, Harriet,’ she said weakly. 

“T do not,”’ said Harriet. “Is a man less of 
a man because he’s learned to hold his 
tongue? Though mind you, dearie, I think 
he’s wrong. If John had given as good as he 
got it might have done you a power of good.”’ 

“T have no idea what you mean, Harriet,” 
said Daphne coldly, but with two angry spots 
showing on her cheekbones. 

“There are some people,” said Harriet, 
“who don’t realize what it is they are doing 
to others until they are paid back in their own 
coin. I know it says, ‘Do as you would be 
done by,’ but I’ve known times when “Do as 
you are being done to’ has had such good 
results you’d be surprised. Of course John 
would be shocked to hear me, but I’ve never 
been as good a woman as he thinks I am.” 

‘‘Nor have I, Harriet,’’ said Daphne. 

“You've been sharp-tongued,”’ said Harriet, 
“but you’ve been faithful, you’ve stuck at it. 
There now, love, you must forgive me! I’ve 
never been accustomed to speak right out to 
you this way.” 

“That’s all right, Harriet,’ said Daphne. 
“It’s my fault for bothering you with my 
past.” 

“Bothering me!’’ ejaculated Harriet. “If 
you think, dearie, that arthritis cripples a 
woman’s curiosity as well as her body, that’s 
where you make your mistake.” 





Daphne leaned back in her chair and 
thought about Harriet. The old woman’s 
plain speaking had been very plain, but behind 
it she was aware of Harriet’s love, not only 
for John and the children but for herself too. 
Surely that was odd. Harriet idolized John 
and one would have expected her to be jealous 
of John’s wife. But she was not. It struck 
Daphne suddenly that she was one of those 
rare people who have ceased to revolve around 
themselves. That was her special wisdom, the 
““something”’ that she had. 

““Fear can make you very selfish,’ she said 
slowly. 

“It has a lot to answer for,’’ agreed Harriet. 
“What you call calculated cruelty has its roots 
in fear as often as not.”’ 

Daphne smiled. It was obvious that Harriet 
had been attracted to Michael and would be 
lynx-eyed for extenuating circumstances. “‘For 
my generation all our days have been uneasy 
when they haven’t been downright terrifying,” 
she said. *““But I don’t think fear that you share 
with the whole world warps you. It’s personal 


fears that do that. Michael could not have 
known those, for he was always healthy and 
successful. I was neither. I was afraid of 
failure, and so he was not only the man I 
wanted, but the success | wanted too.” 

“Did he act in plays with you?” asked Har- 
riet. 

“No, he is a writer, not an actor. He writes 
vile but exciting plays and hateful but very 
gripping thrillers that are read all over the 
world. You know what thrillers are, Har- 
riet?”’ 

“The body in the first chapter and the hang- 
ing in the last. I’ve tried to read a few, but 
I’ve not the intellect for it,’ said Harriet 
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humbly. “I couldn’t seem to make sense of 
how it was they got from one to the other, 
and what I could understand took away 
my appetite.” 

‘*Michael’s first play would have taken away 
your appetite,’ said Daphne. “It was hor- 
rible.”” 

‘“‘Were you acting in it, love?” 

“Yes, I was the parlormaid.”’ 

“‘Parlormaid!’? ejaculated Harriet. ‘“You 
should have been the heroine, my dear.” 

“That’s what I thought,’ said Daphne, 
smiling. ““And I was determined that Michael 
should think so too. He was only twenty-three 
and already famous. Think of it, Harriet, 
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twenty-three and famous! And a junior 
ner in a flourishing firm of solicitors as 
And I’d got nowhere.”’ She paused. “J 
the Christmas of 1938.” 

“The last Christmas before the war,’ 
Harriet. ““Was the play a success?” 

“Of course,’ said Daphne. ‘‘Eve 
Michael did was a success. I only had 
words to say, but at least I was saying 
in a West End theater, in a play that we 
sured of a long run, so that I was ass 
time in which to captivate Michael. I 
work cut out, for he was as popular a 
play. I think people were intrigued th 
young a man should have such a ho 
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» ination. Contrast was always part of his 
hin. He’d be full of vitality one day, and 
e fun; and the next day he’d be drifting 
bt like a lost spirit. And his good looks 
athe same sort of contrast; he was so wiry 
n energetic and yet he had the sort of grace 
akes people appear fragile when they’ve 
ach got a rhinoceros toughness.” 
What day was it that you stopped wanting 
inoney and fame and went mad all in a 
nent for the steel of his body and the fire 
fis blood?” 
‘japhne was profoundly startled by the 
y/en energy with which Harriet spoke, and 
y/ed in astonishment at the serene old face 







in the frilled nightcap. The bright eyes, so 
deeply set in their wise puckers, were regard- 
ing her with twinkling but penetrating amuse- 
ment. 

“T wasn’t born in a wheel chair,’’ continued 
Harriet placidly. ““And I’ve not lost the use of 
my memory. There was a man once; he was 
married. My old dad locked me in my room, 
and I lived to thank him for it, though at the 
time I all but kicked the door down. Proper 
little vixen I was. But I could never seem to 
take to another man and so I became a nanny. 
“At least ll have children,’ I thought, ‘even 
if they’re not my own.’ Go on, love. You 
won’t shock me.” 
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“Yes, I will, Harriet, because I never did.” 

“Never did what?’’ asked Harriet. 

“Never stopped wanting his money and 
fame.” 

Daphne looked again at Harriet and saw 
that she had indeed shocked her. Seeing the 
bewilderment that had taken the place of 
amusement in Harriet’s eyes, Daphne found 
she was ashamed. She did not want to go on 
with this conversation. 

“I’m making you tired, Harriet,’’ she said. 

“You can’t stop now,”’ said Harriet firmly. 

““No,”’ said Daphne, and knew she couldn’t. 
The commonplace, humiliating little story had 
been her secret, but now, shaken as she was, 
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it seemed running out of her like liberated 
poison. “‘I wanted Michael himself, too, for 
it was just as you say, Harriet. He kissed me 
casually one day and the carelessness of his 
kiss suddenly drove me wild. I wanted the 
other sort.” 

“Did you get them?’’ asked Harriet. 

“Not at once, and the scheming for them 
made me more in love than ever, for I’ve 
never been patient. I was clever, I think. I 
found out a little weakness of Michael’s—he 
was a snob. I played on that. He hadn’t been 
to a public school or university, and he was 
sensitive about it. He had a ridiculous longing 
to be intimate with a class to which he didn’t 
naturally belong. He had thought his fame 
would help him there, but it hadn’t altogether. 
But I could help. I took him to the right places 
and introduced him to the right people and he 
was so adaptable that very soon no one would 
have known that he had not been born among 
them. He had always admired me and now he 
was intensely grateful. It wasn’t long before 
he was as much in love with me as I was with 
him. We got engaged and we had great fun; 
and yet it wasn’t a comfortable love, Harriet. 
It was like a fever.” 


Then you got quarrelsome,” stated Har- 
riet. 

“‘He said we must wait to get married,”’ said 
Daphne. ‘“‘He said his career was not firmly 
established yet, which was nonsense. He kept 
putting it off and our nerves got frayed to 
ribbons.” 

“Tt’s the responsibility frightens a young 
man,”’ said Harriet. 

“Then the war broke out and he said he 
would not fight. He had not told me before 
that he was a pacifist and I was furious, Har- 
riet. But though I argued with him, I tried to 
keep my temper, for his second play was going 
into rehearsal and there was a good part in 
it that exactly suited me. You see at that time 
it was only the phony war, and parts in plays 
still seemed important. But when I asked 
Michael to get me the part he said casting was 
not the author’s business. He wouldn’t even 
try. I forced him to say why and he said I 
wasn’t a good-enough actress. If the play was 
not perfectly cast, he was afraid it might fail. 
I lost my temper and he lost his. He said I 
was a careerist. I said he was a coward. His 
cruelty made me so furious that I lost my head 
and said I wouldn’t marry him.” 

“Why was he cruel?” asked Harriet. ““Why 
should he have put you in his play to harm it?” 

“T wouldn’t have harmed it,’ said Daphne 
shortly. “I was a good actress, and if he’d got 
me the part I’d have been able to prove it.”” 

“Well, there now!”’ said Harriet soothingly. 
“But he wouldn’t and so you returned his ring. 
Was it diamonds?” 

“No, an emerald. Then the war broke out 
properly, the real war, and France fell, and 
not long after I heard that Michael was in the 
army. I'd been wretched, wanting him back 
again, and now I wondered if he’d given up his 
pacifism to get me back. I waited for a letter 
from him, but it didn’t come. Then I heard he 
was on leave in London and I asked a friend 
to ask us both to her house but not to tell 
Michael I’d be there. She did that, and he was 
detestably courteous and polite. I realized it 
was the terrible turn the war had taken that 
had brought him into the army—nothing to 
do with me. I believe he would have let us 
part again, only the sirens went, and he had 
to take me back to my flat. I made him come 
in and then of course it was all on again.” 

‘Had he kept the ring?’’ asked Harriet. She 
had Scotch blood in her and was of a saving 
turn of mind. 

**No, he’d sold it,’’ said Daphne harshly, for 
it still hurt her that he had not kept that first 
ring in the hope of putting it on again. “He 
gave me another, one that had been his 
mother’s, a funny little pearl flower with a 
ruby in the center. I believe I’ve got it still, 
though I can’t imagine why I kept it.” 

“It may come in useful,”’ said Harriet eco- 
nomically. ‘Were you happy when you were 
engaged again?” 

“Sometimes, but not always,”’ said Daphne. 
“We could not be together often and when we 
were Michael was in such a moody state. I was 
patient. I did not press marriage on him. I 
agreed with him it should be sometime soon, 
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perhaps his last leave before he was sent over- 
seas. And then it was his last leave, and I had 
the weekend off. He turned up on Friday eve- 
ning and said he was leaving England on 
Monday. He did not know where he was going. 
I waited for him to tell me he’d got the license 
and we’d get married before he went, but he 
didn’t, and I realized that he hadn’t even 
thought about getting it. His mind was ob- 
sessed with something else, not with me at all. 
We had a meal out and went to a show, and 
he pulled himself together and was full of a 
wild sort of fun that was not in the least 
amusing. Then we went back to my flat for a 
drink and all at once he was in love with me 
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again, as much in love as in the old days. And 
suddenly he asked me if I’d spend the weekend 
with him in the country. He said he knew of 
a place where we’d be at peace, and be able to 
forget the damn war. That was what he said. 
Have some peace and forget the damn war. 
He begged me to go.” 

“You went?’ Harriet asked. 

““No,”’ said Daphne. “I said, ‘I’m sorry, 
Michael, but I can’t do it.’”’ 

There was an odd silence. 

Daphne said sharply, “Harriet, don’t you 
think I did right?” 5 

“Yes,’’ said Harriet dryly. “Above ground. 
But it’s a poor sort of virtue that has no roots 
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in love. It’s why you do or don’t do a thing 
that matters most. If love of God comes first 
with you, then you deny yourself to keep His 
commandments. You give away your whole 
life to Him and glory in what the world calls 
loss. But there wasn’t any obedience in your 
life at that time, Daphne, and no love at all 
except your love of Michael. Was it for love of 
him that you said no?” 

Daphne was an honest woman when not 
self-deceived. ““No,”’ she said. ““And I was not 
trying to do right either. I was just... re- 
acting.” 

“That’s what we mostly do,”’ said Harriet. 
“But what were you reacting to? To the fact 
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that he’d forgotten about the license? Pu 
ing him?’ 

Daphne hurried on. “He came to see in 
Saturday and Sunday and was very gentle 
courteous. We agreed that we’d be marrie 
soon as he got back to England. I was 
queer state: in love with him, wretched 
cause he was going away, yet full of re 
ment too.” 

“We do feel resentment against those w 
we’ve hurt,’ Harriet told her. “It restores 
balance.” 

Daphne flushed scarlet. This was an 
raignment. “Michael fought in Crete,” 
said. “One is forgetting the horrors of the 
now—at least,’ she added, seeing Harri 
eyes on her, “‘those of us who did not end) 
them are forgetting them. Crete was a 
You remember, Harriet? But Michael 
lucky. He had a head wound, not very seri¢ 
and was evacuated on one of the last ships t 
managed to get away. He soon got well agi 
But he was very changed.”” 

““What was he like?’ asked Harriet. 

“Tired and secretive. He wouldn’t say 
he’d been wounded. I thought it would do 
good to tell me, but when I asked questions 
wouldn’t answer. He had a long leave an 
could plan a really lovely wedding. He seen 
rather apathetic about it, but he agreed to 
my ideas and was so sweet to me that I 
more in love than ever. Harriet, I really 
in love.”’ 

“Wouldn’t a quiet wedding have been bet 
for him, if he was tired, and wartime and al 
asked Harriet. 

“TI thought he needed taking out of himsel 
said Daphne. “And our engagement 
lasted so long. Now it was happening at last 
did not want it to be a hole-and-corner affe 
Uncle Pete and Aunt Mary were pleased Iw 
marrying a well-known man. We asked eve 
one, my friends and Michael’s and all 
family. 

“T was in my room the night before the 
ding. Aunt Mary was with me and we’d j 


moon. The bell rang and I went to the door, 
was a messenger boy with a note. It was cay 
lessly scrawled and it just said, ‘I’m sor 
Daphne, but I can’t do it. Michael.’”’ 


Harriet was silent. Such a blow breaks 
weak woman, twists a strong one. | 

“Poor girl, poor Daphne,” she said at lag 

“Like a scene in a second-rate film, wast 
it?”’ said Daphne, her voice expressionles 
“‘Or like a scene in one of Michael’s own book 
Cheap melodrama. He’d ceased to love m 


pudiated me in the exact words in which I 
refused him. Clever, wasn’t it?” 

“Unintentional,” said Harriet. ““What di 
you all do, come the morning?” 

Her question was not mere idle curiosit} 
She wanted to lead Daphne on to the happ 
ending whose happiness she had never allowe 
herself either to admit or to accept. 

‘‘Aunt Mary sent me to my godmother, ol 
Lady Wainwright, in Cornwall, while she an 
Uncle Pete cleared up the mess. I believe the 
said Michael had discovered that he was i 
worse health than he’d realized—somethin 
like that. He’d disappeared so they could sa) 
what they liked. I didn’t care what they said s 
long as no one knew what had really hap 
pened.” 

“What did you do in Cornwall?” asket 
Harriet. “Did you take long walks?” 

“T took too many. I got drenched to the skil 
one day and had pneumonia. That meant < 
long sick leave and I couldn’t go back to work 
Shut up with my old godmother and nothin 
to do. Think of it, Harriet!” 

“Poor Lady Wainwright, too!’? murmure 
Harriet sympathetically. “The old, they can’ 
help feeling for each other. Cornwall. That’ 
where John went after he’d been discharges 
from hospital. He was in rooms down there.’ 

“In the next village,’’ said Daphne. “‘I dit 
not know he was there until we met by accel 
dent on the cliffs one day.” 

‘“‘Had he heard about it?” 

*“No, Harriet.” 

“Did you tell him?” 

“Lady Wainwright told him Michael hat 
broken our engagement. Nothing more. Joht 
was kind, never asked me a single question= 






















































at sort of state were you in?” 
despairing sort of state, Harriet.” 
w did John deal with you?” asked Har- 
h curiosity. “I didn’t know he had it in 
deal with anyone. A rare old blunderer, 
ays thought him.” 
the first time a gleam of humor broke 
h Daphne’s self-engrossment and she 
yd. “Well, he took me out in a rowing 
nd lost an oar, and he took me to see a 
rchid he’d found on the cliffs and it 
an orchid after all. He gave me a Si- 
kitten and a pot of freesias, going all the 
) Truro by bus to get them because he 
ibered how I’d loved kittens and flowers 
s{ was a child staying at Belmaray. He’d 
ibered everything about me from those 
dthat I'd liked chocolates with hard cen- 
d the poems of Walter de la Mare, and 
‘ja soap and honey. He got me all those 
) and we laughed over them, and his care 
| was balm to my shame. When he asked 
marry him I thought about it and then I 
2s. I didn’t love him, but when I was a 
‘he’d seemed a rock of strength and I 
Jat I might recapture some of that feeling. 
} thought that after we were married, 
jhe discovered the little girl had grown 
3] woman, his love for me might grow up 
i arriet, it never did.” 
+,” said Harriet. “Well, my dear, if he’s 
loved you in the way you wanted, marry- 
nm made you able to hold up your head 
) As Mrs. Wentworth of Belmaray you 
somebody. And marrying John so soon 
¢ Michael left you 
+d the world how little 
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two women looked 
other and Daphne 
d again. “You know 
ter than I know my- 
Marriet.”” 

‘now human nature,” 
Warriet, “and I know 
/ women, for I was 
) myself once. Humility 
Virtue in me, for it was 
hritis taught me different. It took away 
dependence.” 

) independence so bad for one?” 
Yothing worse,”’ said Harriet. “It gives you 
|derful conceit of yourself.”’ 

ell, that’s all, Harriet,’ said Daphne 
ty. The tale of her humiliation, never 
*n of, had seemed a thing of nightmare 
)rtion; but brought out into the light, it 
id both paltry and ridiculous. “Has this 
‘ you dislike me very much, Harriet?” 
‘ou know I’ve always loved you,” said 
vet. “You and Pat, I’ve loved you the best 
John.” 

ot Margary? Not Winkle?” 
ne, surprised. 

sorriest for you and Pat,”’ said Harriet. 
je takes a lot of breaking.” 


pve Pat least of the children,” said 
‘ne. ‘‘In fact, sometimes I wonder if I love 
it all. In some queer way she’s like 
ael.”” 

‘ound to be, and you not able to rid your- 
f the thought of him all the time she was 
he way, and never telling John a thing 
~ it all. Well, talk to him about it now. 
du good.” 

arriet, I couldn’t! Not after all this time. 
promised Michael to hold my tongue.” 
at’s a promise that’s only binding on 
hile he still wants to hold his. He won’t 


asked 


” 


ng to him, he won’t find himself able to 
vith John’s liking under false pretenses. 
a decent young chap, from the look of 


larriet, how can you say that after what 
‘old you!”’ 

don’t believe a word of it, dearie. | mean 
‘Yt believe a word of the interpretation 
ut upon it. There’s John coming up the 


r indomitable little figure relaxed against 
pillows. With the sound of John’s step in 
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Weare all ready to be sav- 
age in some cause. The dif- 
ference between a good 
man and a bad one is the 
choice of the cause. 
WILLIAM JAMES 
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the drive, it was as though they had reached 
calm water again. But she could not ever re- 
member having felt more tired. 

“Harriet, you look as though you were go- 
ing to faint!’ ejaculated Daphne. 

“What would that matter, and me safe in my 
bed?” asked Harriet tartly. “But there’s noth- 
ing to prevent us all having a cup of tea.” 

Daphne went downstairs, reassured and 
strangely light of heart, in spite of her premo- 
nition that the worst humiliation of her life was 
still before her. She was making the tea when 
John came in, saddened after a death that had 
not been easy. 


Some celebration, darling?”’ he asked. 

“A lightness of heart,”’ she said. “‘Mine. But 
it was Harriet’s idea about the tea. Very bad 
for her so late in the evening, but it’s a weak- 
ness with her. Make up the drawing-room fire 
while I take hers up.”’ 

When she came back he had mended the 
dying fire and flung a handful of fir cones on 
it, so that it was blazing merrily. He did not 
ask her why she was light of heart, because he 
never asked questions, but as they sat in front 
of the fire together his depression vanished. 
She was reproached that she could make him 
happy so easily, thankful that he could let such 
moments come without questioning. 


“Are you in love, Michael?’? asked Miss 
Wentworth. 

Michael started and looked up from his 
plate of bacon and egg at Miss Wentworth, all 
but obliterated behind the enormous old silver 
coffeepot. ‘ ‘Thou, silent form! dost tease us 
out of thought as doth eter- 
nity, > he murmured. 

“No doubt of it,’’ said 
Miss Wentworth. “I have 
asked you twice to pass the 
toast, and only the lovesick 
or the mentally deficient 
quote poetry at breakfast.” 

“That depends upon the 
breakfast,’ said Michael, 
passing the toast. “A Bel- 
maray breakfast is a greater 
inspiration to poetic ex- 
pression than either love or frenzy. How do 
you get the bacon crisp at the edges like this? 
And never in all my life have I seen such 
spreads at this hour of the day.” 

“TI don’t believe in economizing on food,” 
said Miss Wentworth. ““You only end in a 
nursing home, which costs more a week than 
decent food. Nor do I hold with these modern 
breakfasts. A bit of hay in a soup plate— 
cereal they call it—and weak tea. No wonder 
they have religious doubts.” 

“Who?” asked Michael, passing his cup for 
more coffee. 

“Your generation. Insufficient nourishment 
in the early morning leads to pessimism and 
doubts.” 

“I doubt it,’’ said Michael. “I mean I doubt 
if we have doubts. Our trouble is that we 
haven’t anything to have doubts about. What 
would you like me to do today? If old Bob 
feels well enough, he’s going to help me plant 
the geraniums, but that won’t take all the 
morning.” 

“You might clear away those nettles that 
are choking the rosemary tree by the gazebo,” 
suggested Miss Wentworth. “Of course I know 
weeding the front garden is a task one cannot 
even attempt, but I am fond of the rosemary 
tree. It’s considered unlucky, you know, not 
to have a rosemary tree in your garden. Only 
you must never buy rosemary. It must be a 
gift from a friend.” 

“Who gave the rosemary to Belmaray?” 
asked Michael. 

“The legend in the family is that Queen 
Henrietta Maria was wearing a sprig of rose- 
mary when she came here to take refuge to- 
ward the end of the Civil War. She gave it to 
Rupert Wentworth, who was in love with her, 
and he planted it in the garden. It sounds un- 
likely.”” 

“Why?’? asked Michael. “Only some three 
hundred years ago and rosemary trees can 
live to a great age. And he painted her 
with a sprig of rosemary in the bodice of her 
dress.” 

“That’s merely sentimental evidence,” said 
Miss Wentworth. “‘But all the same, that rose- 


mary tree has potency. It’s odd, isn’t it, that 
some trees and shrubs have a power that 
others haven’t?”’ 

“Why odd?” asked Michael. ““Look at those 
legends of nymphs and goddesses taking root 
and turning into plants. Who’s to know who a 
shrub is? For all we know that rosemary tree 
is inhabited by the ghost of Queen Henrietta 
Maria. Shall I clear away? Mrs. Prescott 
washes up today, doesn’t she?” 

Miss Wentworth got up, smiling a little as 
she watched him deftly piling china on thetray. 
In so short a while he had made himself utterly 
at home in the manor. Nevertheless, he did not 
belong here. 
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by the makers 
of famous Club Aluminum 


Here’s colorful living, wonderful giving. The 
lasting beauty of porcelain—in gay Hacienda 


Lil 


“Saturday again,” she said. “Time passes 
so quickly when you are old.” 

“You like Saturdays?’’ asked Michael. 

““Yes. Sometimes one or other of the chil- 
dren comes to see me. Today my lawyer is 
coming. Thomas Entwistle. That’s not so 
pleasing.”” 

It was not his business to ask her why, but 
he was sorry for the shadow on her face. She 
left the room quietly, a figure of immense dig- 
nity in her old tweed clothes and heavy boots. 
He cleared away the breakfast things and went 
down the flagged passage, pausing to look at 
Rupert and Henrietta Maria as he passed 
them. 
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Newly discovered proc- 
ess bonds glowing porce- 
lain to famous Club Alu- 
minum. Combines easy 
washing, sure results. 


Red, lovely Capri Turquoise—now 


permanently bonded to famous Club 
Aluminum. Gleams bright as new with each 
washing. Cooks evenly, all-around, to bring 
out the full flavor of every dish you serve. 
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There is nothing else like the new Club 


Holiday —at leading stores everywhere, 


including Canada. 


CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHICAGO 14 


Club Holiday cooks foods 
evenly—top, sides, bot- 
tom—in their own nat- 
ural juices. Flavor and 
food values stay in. 
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is Here! WONDERFUL NEW INSTANT CREAMER 


For those who 
love fresh cream 
and modern convehience 
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PREAM*” is made entirely from fresh sweet cream 
and other milk products. It’s powdered for your 
convenience... always handy and 


so economical. It stays fresh tasting! 


Delicious Pream is a modern, instantly dissolving creamer for 
coffee or tea. Thrifty—costs 14 less per serving than coffee cream. 
Easy — doesn’t spill or spoil in daily use. Wonderful for cooking, 
too! Send for free Recipe Folder, Pream Test Kitchen, Box 959, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 














Recipe for 
Pream Tomato Soup 


Mix 6 tablespoons Pream, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 2 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon celery 
salt, dash pepper, in saucepan. Blend in 
2 cups tomato juice, 1 cup water. Bring 
to boiling point over low heat, stirring 
occasionally. Add 1 tablespoon butter or 
margarine. (4 servings) 
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“You couldn’t marry her, poor devil,’ he 
said to Rupert. “Commoners don’t marry 
queens, and ex-convicts don’t marry respectable 
young schoolteachers with red hair. There are 
gulfs which cannot be crossed. I must not see 
that girl again. I hope she’s forgotten what I 
said about showing her the manor. Rupert, I 
won’t just weed round the tree, I’ll clear the 
whole flower garden for your sake, so that 
your ghost can walk there with the little 
queen.” 


H. went out into the sunshine and found old 
Bob, somewhat recovered now, glowering at 
the pots of geraniums. Walsingham was there, 
too, lying on his side on the sun-warmed 
stones of the terrace. Michael bent to pat him 
before he turned to gloat over his geraniums. 
He had now made contact with his bank man- 
ager and the geraniums were his gift to Bel- 
maray. He had bought every kind of geranium 
and already the terrace was a blaze of color in 
his mind’s eye. , 

“Nothing ain’t never come to nought in 
them urns,’ growled Bob. 

“I filled them with fresh earth,’ said Mi- 
chael. ‘Pass the spade, Bob; Ill dig and you 
can hand me the plants.”’ 

An hour later, when the geraniums had 
been planted and the weeds by the rosemary 
tree cleared away, Michael sat down on the 
wall of the paved court and contemplated the 
result of his labors. He thought it good, for 
he did not worry about roots he could not 
see. The whole bed below the wall was (above 
ground) clear, the lemon verbena could breathe 
and the sun could reach the white violets un- 
der the wall and the small deep purple ones 
that grew about the roots of the rosemary tree. 
The tree itself astonished him. It shone against 
the blue sky with such strength and brilliance. 
Nothing feminine about it; not the ghost of a 
dead queen but a virile and entirely masculine 
presence. 

I wish I could see him, thought Michael, 
but that blue is so bright it dazzles the eves. He 
yawned like a cat, leaned back against the 
stone urn behind him and shut his eyes. 

He half woke up to see a woman’s grave 
blue eyes looking at him out of the rosemary 
tree. Queen Henrietta Maria after all. His 
first fancy had been the right one. This was re- 
ality, this queen become a tree. Or was this 
only another dream? Was he awake, or 
wasn’t he? 

‘Henrietta,’ he said gently. 

“She’s with Aunt Maria,” said the tree 
shyly. “‘It’s me.” 

Michael sat up straight and saw bits of a 
lilac frock showing through the rosemary tree, 


below the parted branches through which a» 


child’s face was smiling at him. The fingers 
holding back the branches were thin and 
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brown and he dimly saw slim bare bro: 
below the dress. 

“Come out of it, Margary,’’ he said 
enough to startle a fellow out of his wi 
Margary came out from behind 
and sat down beside him on the wall. 
April now and the day was so warm th 
wore a cotton frock and sandals, and the | 
a rosy glow of sunburn in her cheeks. S$} 


Giles snapped at her she no longer mj 
the one who minded was Miss Giles. 

‘Please, what is?’’ she asked. ' 

““Having the rosemary tree turn into’ 

He looked at her and saw how hapy 
was. He slipped a sprig of rosemary be} 
her fingers. 

““*There’s rosemary, that’s for 
brance; pray you, love, remember,’”’ he 
and wondered as he spoke how many 
those words had been spoken in this 
and if he was saying them now becaus¢ 
echoed here. 


rosemary. “Did you know we have a ¢ 

He laughed. “What sort?” 

“Pekingese,”’ said Margary. “He is to 
but he won’t be when we have walked 
bit. He loves being our dog. Winkle is sh« 
him to Aunt Maria and Walsingham. A 
going to stay with us for a long time?” 

“Until I wake up,” said Michael. 
astonished at his answer, but he realized 
the right one. ““When I wake from this drt 
shall have to go back.” 


Bui you have woken up,” said Mar 
“You were asleep when I looked at you 


“TI want to weed the whole garden,” 

“Tl help,” she repeated, and slid of 
wall. 

Five minutes later they were struggling 
the weeds, side by side, and talking irre 
nonsense in the way that two friends do 
are happy and at ease together. They talk 
books and brown sugar, the relative mer 
toffee and fudge, and then he suddenly ff 
he was declaiming Shakespeare and she 
sitting back on her heels, drinking in ther) 
of the words. It was the great speech 
Troilus and Cressida which he had 
learned but had not dared to think 0} 
years. ‘“*‘For honour travels in a strait so 
row ... keep then the path.’’’ The word 
longer had power to stab him because he 
committed himself. 


(To be Concluded) 








"Yes, | wanted a snack, but not —— Come back here!” 














| Give your food this delicate “golden goodness”’ 


Golden Mazola Oil makes fried foods light foods 
—reduces “frying pan calories,’ too! 


Let this delicious chicken, so light 
and crisp, prove to you—there is a 
difference in cooking oils! 


North, south, east or west—this Mazcla-fried 
chicken whips up appetites at any table! 
And how that golden crust invites taking 
a luscious bite. Here’s the recipe. . . 


Small frying chicken, cut in 8 pieces 
1 cup all-purpose flour 1 teaspoon salt 
VY, teaspoon pepper 1 cup Mazola Oil 


Place chicken in bag with flour, pepper and 
salt. Shake well to coat each piece. Heat 
Mazola in large deep skillet. Carefully place 
chicken in hot Mazola, cover. Turn fre- 
quently. Cook until tender and golden 
brown, 25 to 35 minutes. 


This recipe will prove chicken needn’t be 
just “‘another dish.’’ The difference, my 
lovelies, is simply in the frying. And ex- 
ceptional cooks all agree, the secret of 
superior frying is golden Mazola Oil. 


How is Mazola different? 


Yes, it’s true—of all the leading oils, Mazola 
is the only one made from golden corn. 
Why, it’s the very best oil money can buy! 


You can fry with Mazola at much higher ~ 


temperatures than solid shortenings allow. 


Still Mazola will not smoke or burn. As a 
result, Mazola fried foods quickly get a 
golden brown crust that seals flavor and 
juices in—seals frying pan calories out. 


Golden oil in clear glass bottles 


Look for golden Mazola on your grocer’s 
shelf. Notice it’s the only leading oil proudly 
sold in clear glass bottles. So for all your 
recipes that call for liquid shortening or 
oil—for all your frying, salads, baking, in- 
sist on Mazola, the delicate golden oil! 
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before our daughter began to change. She 
grew up like a flower rising from a magician’s 
hat. She joined the secret cult of children with 
invisible parents. Almost overnight, Virginia 
and I felt we no longer reflected enough light 
to be seen except under infrared rays. We were 
very unhappy. Her cult apparently had two 
passwords, which we came to hate: “Honestly, 
mother!’ and ‘Really, daddy!’ Both were 
delivered with the tone of a governess who has 
just discovered the twins catching minnows 
with her sewing basket. She kept the rest of 
her vocabulary in reserve for phone calls. It 
was as though someone had told her the min- 
ute she reached fifteen that she was now old 
enough to hear the truth: both her parents 
were half-wits. This came as a shock, because 
we had hoped to keep it from her for many 
years. 

Rusty was quick to feel the change too. She 
began to avoid him and spent a lot of time 
with Lucy Kenyon, a seventeen-year-old girl 
whose father was a Navy captain. When Rusty 
called up she told him she was busy and when 
he dropped over she stayed in her room half 
the time. This went on for about a month and 
I felt sorry for the boy. After all, Virginia and 
I were in the same boat. 

“What’s happened to Rusty?’ I asked her 
one day. “You changed your plans about 
making him my son-in-law?” 

“Don’t be disgusting!” she said. “He is a 
child. An absolute child. He hits me on the 
arm and bangs me on the head with porch 
pillows. He even ducks me in the water. How 
juvenile can you get? How can you say such 
things?” 

I could say such things out of wishful think- 
ing, I suppose. Rusty was such a normal, 
steady little fellow with short stiff hair like an 
Airedale’s and friendly blue eyes. He wasn’t 
the type to ask her to sit on the beach at night 
and listen to the Surf Club orchestra and talk 
nonsense about the stars. He was more inter- 






FATHERS CAN’T WIN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 


ested in shooting ducks at the amusement 
park. When she was with Rusty we didn’t 
WOITY. 

The midshipmen’s dance broke upon us 
(and Rusty) like a summer squall. The first 
indication was a cloud much bigger than a 
man’s hand. A cloud of pale blue chiffon. Julia 
burst through the door with the evening dress 
in her arms and began to rain broken sentences 
all over the side porch. a 

“Oh, please, can I go? I mean. . . I know 

I’m only fifteen but it’s so exciting . . . I mean, 
please. Just imagine, midshipmen! Hundreds 
and thousands of /ovely midshipmen! 
Isn’t this divine ? Did you ever see such a di- 
vine dress? Lucy is an absolute angel. It fits me 
like a glove and she’s outgrown it... . She says 
they need girls. They’re short of girls. She says 
the admiral’s wife wants more girls... .”’ 

In translation, this turned out to mean that 
Lucy Kenyon had invited her to the big Navy 
dance which climaxed the amphibious-training 
exercises. It was the social event of the summer 
season, but one we had never dreamed of 
Julia’s being old enough to attend. Perhaps if 
the question had come up earlier it would 
have been easier to handle. But it came after 
the fatal natal day. Which meant we had the 
adolescent equivalent of a bear by the tail. 

In spite of Julia’s emotional downpour, Vir- 
ginia, an equal mixture of charm and steel, 
calmly told her she was too young. Awed by 
my wife’s courage, I mumbled hasty agree- 
ment. 

Julia’s eyes snapped; she used both of 
the cult’s passwords with sharp emphasis, as 
though spraying us with insecticide. She stalked 
to the foot of the stairs, turned and gave me a 
parting burst: ““For heaven’s sake, daddy, do 
you have to agree with everything mother 
says?” 

“Don’t be disrespectful,”’ I said sternly. 

She thundered upstairs, presumably to pack 
her bag and take a boat for Sumatra. 
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For Real coffee to your taste, automatically 





Beyond the undeniable beauty of the new Universal Coffeematic 
is the unlimited enjoyment it brings to the lover of fine coffee. For here 
is the automatic percolator that gives you exactly the strength 


coffee you wish, quickly, 
Flavor-Selec tol 
signals when ready and kee 


discover real coffee- mal 


automatically, cup after cup. Simply set the 
. Coffeematic quickly brews to perfection, 
your coffee at ideal serving temperature. So, 


- it next time in a Universal Coffeematic. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


“Were you like that at fifteen?”’ I asked. 

“Worse,” Virginia said with pride, and fol- 
lowed Sarah Bernhardt up the steps to change 
into her bathing suit. In a few minutes she 
came down looking handsome, and went off 
to swim. If I had had any sense I would have 
gone too. Then I wouldn’t have been trapped 
by the enemy. But, as most folks know, fathers 
can’t win. 

Julia stormed around thumping things on 
the floor so I wouldn’t forget she was angry. 
She played the phonograph louder than she 
was allowed to. Then silence. This lasted for 
about ten minutes. I was dozing over a check- 
book that wouldn’t balance when she called 
down from the head of the stairs: 

““Da-a-addy?”’ 

Ulysses hears the first call of the sirens. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Do you believe in fair play?” 

“Sure.’’ Ulysses turns his ship toward the 
rocks. 

Small pause. Siren sights sail. 

“Even a criminal gets a trial before convic- 
tion.” 

“What are you talking about, honey?” 

“You might at least take a /ook at the 
dress.” 

Ulysses says nothing, hearing the keel of his 
ship crunch against the reef. 

I looked up and she was suddenly in the 
middle of the room and I was in trouble. She 
stood there barefooted and pigeon-toed, her 
feet huddled together like affectionate pup- 
pies. The pale blue cloud was now a tight- 
waisted evening dress with a billowing skirt. 
She looked wonderful and knew it. She 


glanced down at her feet and shrieked, “The 
shoes!”? She scuttled upstairs and returned 
with a pair of satin shoes tilted on four-inch 
heels. Like the dress, they were pale blue. She 
slipped them on and straightened up, wob- 
bling slightly. She turned in a full circle. My 
daughter was grown! 





I knew my expression betrayed me di 
insufferable sentimentalist. I started to flim 
weak delaying action. | 

“Pretty dress,’ I said gruffly. “But|i® 
doesn’t alter the fact that those midshig i 
are eighteen to twenty years old and yo 
only fifteen.” i 

“Do I look fifteen?’ she said. 

“Of course you do,”’ I lied. 

“TI could be at least seventeen,” she saj 
look as old as Lucy. She said so.” 

Her dark eyes were defiant and pleadi 
stared across the porch, desperately hop 
see her mother coming to the rescue. No 
but mimosa trees and sand. 

“Please, daddy, nothing’s going to hay 
to me. It'll be the most fun of the 
summer.” 

“‘What makes you so sure?’’ I asked, 

“Because it’s not like anything else I’ve 
done. It’s grown up.” 

By the time Virginia got back from hers 
I had committed myself to let her go. Virg 
took one glance at the dress and another a 
and plopped herself down on the steps to 
off her wooden sandals. She knocked § 
from the instep of her clogs and brushed 7 
the porch with her foot. 

“Have you surrendered yet?” 

I nodded. 

“Divide and conquer. It never fails.” 
chuckled. ““Let’s see you, honey,”’ she sai 
Julia. ““Model it for me.” 

Again Julia swung in a slow circle and 
filmy dress drifted lazily around her slim 
ure. Virginia came and put her hand on 
arm. 

“If its any help, dear, I don’t blame 
She does look nice. I suppose we better 
her go.” 

Julia kicked off the shoes, ran to her moj 
and gave her an affectionate hug. She 
loped out of the room in her bare feet, hol¢ 
the skirt up. In five minutes she was 8 
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ypirs in Bermuda shorts and a pink shirt 
saz the Kenyon child. 

Y’icoming,”’ she shrieked. “They're going 
ete come to the ball!” 

*h/veather changed after supper. Distant 
ac rumbled down the coast and black 
idibegan massing over Hampton Roads. 
ly dropped in around eight to watch 
yvion. He kept asking me why Julia 
d’t go to the movies with him and I 
ied that she had accepted the invitation 
h’Midshipmen’s Ball. He was horrified. 
se fellas?” he said. ““What does she 
do that for? They’re a lot too o/d for 









a sort of an occasion,” I said. 
Ss making a big mistake,” Rusty said. 
yi ll pardon my saying so.” 

¥ 1 know how women are, Rusty. Got to 
: eir fling.”’ 

ic idn’t like it. He took a couple of turns 
y the room with his hands stuck in the 
yckets of his faded jeans, then stopped 
j ill as Julia drifted into the room. | felt 
yor him. This was the same siren who 
tt me on the rocks. Only now she had a 
If lipstick on and her hair was brushed. 
wy wasn’t very original. He stared and 
, Wow!” 

©@od evening, Rusty,’ she said. Princess 
isleboy. 

¥ 1 look different,” he said. 

Rilly?”’ 

Nt bad.at all,” he told her. “You look. . . 
ean.” 

Tink you, Lord Chesterfield.” 

ididn’t quite know where to go from 
She stood awkwardly in the middle of 
yr with a faraway look in her eyes. 
about crabbing tomorrow?” he said. 
>| take my father’s old boat and go up to 
ut. I’ve got some nice rotten fish heads.” 
Pase, Rusty!” 

Y.at’s the matter?” 
vay have an engagement tomorrow that 
ipn’t possibly break.” 

(, sure! One of those admirals is liable to 
Ju to go sailing on his battleship. Only 

















you have forgotten one thing. Those fellas are 
down here for amphibious training and they’re 
busy all day.” 

“Details,” she murmured. ‘‘Details.”’ 

He switched tactics. ‘Would you like me to 
drive you to the base? I know those midship- 
men guys can’t pick up their dates like any 
ordinary human.” 

“You're very kind,”’ she said, “but Lucy 
Kenyon is coming by in her car. She is taking 
a whole bunch of girls.” 

Rusty gave up. He went to the screen door 
and stood silent for a moment looking at a 
big brown moth resting on the screen, then 
turned around and said, “I guess you know it’s 
going to rain.” 

“Who cares?” she said. ““The Midshipmen’s 
Ball is hardly an outdoor picnic.” 

He went out slamming the door behind him 
and frightening away the moth. 

“What’s the matter with him?” Julia said. 

““He’s jealous,’ I said. ““You were a real 
brute.” 

- “Don’t be absurd! He’s just a child, daddy. 
He’s just sore because he hasn’t got an old pal 
to go to the movies with him tonight.” 

“You weren’t at all nice to him,” Virginia 
said. ““Rusty has always been a good friend.” 

“Honestly, mother! You make me feel like 
a complete criminal!” 

She stood up, nervously pacing the floor 
until the Kenyon girl arrived. Virginia and I 
went out to the car. At least we started when 
Julia shooed us back in the house. I had a 
glimpse of two seats full of shining young fe- 
male faces and she was gone. 


I doubt if either Virginia or I did anything 
unique during the hours we waited with the 
rain driving against the picture window. The 
story of parents waiting for their children to 
come home is an old one. We played double 
solitaire, watched television, had a drink, we 
looked at the clock and went to the porch two 
dozen times. When Julia had been overdue for 
more than two hours we felt like getting in the 
car and driving to the base. 

“It’s all my fault,” I said. 


“No, it isn’t,’ Virginia said. ““We were both 
big softies. Why don’t we just relax? She’s 
probably having the time of her life.”’ 

At two-thirty we heard the Kenyon car and 
both rushed to the door. Julia came in, look- 
ing tired, her dress no longer flounced out and 
her blue shoes muddy. She could hardly walk. 

““Have a good time?’’ I said, like a fathead. 

She limped over to the steps, pulled off her 
shoes and threw one of them across the room. 
Her mother sat beside her. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
SAID 


Our greatest happiness does not 
depend on the condition of life in 
which chance has placed us, but is 
always the result of a good con- 
science, good health, occupation, 
and freedom in ali just pursuits. 


Timid men prefer the calm of des- 
potism to the boisterous sea of 
liberty. 


Where the press is free, and every 
man able to read, ail is safe. 


“How was it, darling?” 

For a long dramatic moment she stared 
straight ahead. To cover a sudden embarrass- 
ment I went over and picked up the shoe. She 
turned and put her arms around her mother’s 
neck and began to cry. I stood there holding 
the shoe and feeling helpless. 

“Go heat some milk,’ Virginia said. 

oles a dont. .- Walter any a. smilk.-? 
Julia said, through heavy sobs. 

I went to the kitchen anyway, anxious to 
leave them alone. I put the muddy shoe on the 
counter and opened the icebox door. I could 


still hear her sobbing. The skin on the back of 


my neck tightened when a thought struck me. 
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I went back into the living room, carrying the 
milk bottle, and said sternly, “J want to know 
what happened.” 

Virginia waved me away. “Don’t be melo- 
dramatic, dear. Nothing dreadful happened. 
She’s just tired.” 

I went back into the kitchen grumbling. 
When I had heated the milk I brought it out 
and found they had gone upstairs. I tapped on 
Julia’s door and went in. She had on her pa- 
jamas, red and white candy stripes, and Vir- 
ginia was binding her ankle with adhesive. 

“Well?” I said, figuring I had a right to 
know. 

When Virginia had finished the bandage 
and Julia had drunk half the milk she told us 
the whole story. 

From the moment she climbed into the car 
stuffed with beauties she knew she was in for a 
bad time. The girls were nice to her, but they 
were from a different world. They were seven- 
teen or eighteen and very sophisticated. All of 
them had been to dances at Charlottesville, 
two of them had been to Princeton, and one 
had even been to Harvard. They offered her a 
cigarette which she refused with thanks. They 
asked her if she had been to this dance and 
that dance and she said no. By the time the car 
rolled up in front of the recreation hall on the 
base Julia felt as if she were back in pigtails. 

Six midshipmen ran out like a backfield 
formation and escorted the girls into the 
building, laughing and joking as the intro- 
ductions flew back and forth. Lucy was care- 
ful to see that Julia met several nice-looking 
boys and gave her arm an encouraging squeeze 
as they were putting their coats away. But the 
damage inadvertently had been done in the 
car. Julia was miserable. 

The six girls and their allotted escorts found 
a long table near the wall, then went to meet 
the chaperons. 

Julia’s date was named Austen, a lean, 
bashful, straw-haired fellow who kept smiling 
as if he knew her secret. She liked him and 
wanted to impress him, but everything she 
thought of sounded like fifteen, so she swal- 
lowed the words before they came out. 
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Now—Gatisfy Your 


"COFFEE HUNGER’ 
with NESCAFE 


—+tastier coffee made the modern way! 


Good company, blazing logs and delicious Nescafé 
Coffee . . . nothing could be pleasanter! Or easier 
for the hostess! For Nescafé has deep-down 100% 
coffee goodness that truly satisfies ‘‘coffee hunger.” 
Here’s how simple it is to make it: 
Recipe for Company Coffee 

In your prettiest coffee server, put one teaspoonful 
of Nescafé (more or less, depending on strength 
desired) and a coffee cupful of boiling water for each 
cup of coffee. Cover, let coffee steep for a moment. 
Result—extra aroma, delicious flavor! Tastier coffee 
that wins compliments round! 


Ba seni 





©1956 The Nestlé Company, Inc. 


When youte hungry for tastier coffee, try Nescafé 


When they danced she kept thinking her 
shoes were falling off. She wondered what she 
would do if that happened. Austen was a good 
dancer; she knew he must think she was an 
awkward cow. Finally she looked up at him 
and stopped dancing. 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ he said. 

“It’s my shoes,”’ she said, deciding she might 
as well be honest. ““They belong to Lucy Ken- 
yon and they’re about to fall off.” 

He grinned. “Is that all? I thought you just 
didn’t like to dance with me.” 

“T do like to dance with you, Austen,” she 
told him. “You're a beautiful dancer. Only 
these stupid shoes keep flopping around my 
heels.”” 

He led her back to the table; the ice had 
been broken. He told her his last name was 
Peterson, he lived in Wisconsin, his father 
owned a cattle farm and his grandfather was 
master of a sailing ship. She told him about 
our life in New York before we moved to 
Virginia. She was just beginning to relax and 
enjoy herself when another midshipman came 
over, introduced himself as Choo-Choo, and 
asked her to dance. Her 
feet blindly searched for 
the shoes they had dis- 
carded under the table. 
She stood up, wobbling 
a bit, and made her way 
to the dance floor. 

From the moment he 
put his arm around her 
she knew this was go- 
ing to be different. There 
was nothing bashful 
about Choo-Choo. He 
held her so tight she 
could scarcely breathe. 
He put his lips close to 
her ear and sang the 
words of the song the 
orchestra was playing. 
He asked her if she had 
ever seen him play foot- 
ball. He told her she 
interested him. He told 
her she was dynamite. 
She answered him in 
monosyllables and tried 
to get away from his 
iron embrace. When the 
music stopped he asked 
her if she would like a 
drink. Grasping at any- 
thing that would end his 
strangle hold, she said 
yes. 

“Good,” he said. 
“We'll just slip out to 
your car.” 

“T don’t have a car,’ she said, puzzled. “I 
came with some other girls.” 

“Then they have a car,” he said. “Come 
on, baby. We'll catch a short one and get 
acquainted.” 

‘‘Why do we have to go outside?”’ 

“For Pete’s sake, you can’t take a drink in 
here!” 

She felt herself turning pink. “I thought you 
meant a Coke,” she said. “I don’t drink.” 

He shrugged and laughed. “Then let’s go 
out and have a smoke,” he said. 

“T don’t smoke either.” 

“Good for you, baby. Then let’s just go get 
a breath of fresh air. Think you can find that 
car?” 


doom, 


ground. 


She hesitated, then shook her head. 

“Don’t you even breathe?” he said, with 
heavy sarcasm. ““What do you do?” 

She didn’t know what to say. She looked 
desperately across the tables to the one in the 
corner. Austen was sitting there alone. She 
murmured her thanks to Choo-Choo and ran 
toward the table. 

A pigeon-toed, long-legged awkward girl in 
four-inch heels can’t expect to sprint success- 
fully across a waxed floor. She sprawled full 
length in the midst of the dancers. The fall 
knocked the breath out of her for a moment 
and she lay still. To her horror the music 
stopped and the dancers formed a curious cir- 
cle around her. Choo-Choo and two other 
midshipmen came and lifted her. Somebody 
handed her a single blue shoe and she found 
she was still wearing the other. She could feel 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


I saw young men go marching 
As men march toward a goal; 
Their flag was freedom’s banner, 


And honor called the roll. 


I heard the young men 
whispering 
As men speak in their sleep, 


The well-loved names of towns 
they knew: 


And waking, some would weep. 


I saw the young men lying said. 
On many a far, strange shore: 
And suddenly I knew Death’s 


And what he waited for, 


Haunted forever by the sound 
Of valor’s footsteps on the said. 
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her face turning crimson as people stare 
struggled to break out of the arms of 
Choo and the other boys who were hi 
her. 

“Oh, please!”’ she said. “I’m all righ 

The music resumed and the cancer 
forgot the pale girl sprawled for a mo 
their feet. Choo-Choo thanked the two 
and helped her back to the table. Aust 
seen her fall and was coming toward th 


A.- you all right?”’ he said, examini} 
skinned arm. 

“IT guess so,” she said. 

“T’m_ sorry,” Choo-Choo said. “I 
mean to frighten you.” 

She looked at him coldly. “You 
frighten me. I fell down because my 
were too big.” 

Lucy hurried over and asked her if s 
all right. Another girl brought a cup of 
People began to crowd around her an 
how she felt. 

“Look, folks,’ Austen said, ‘“‘she’s 
Let’s give her a chance.”’ He took her t 
end of the tabl 
pulled out a chai 
gave her half 
Coke. Choo-Cho 
lowed them. 

“No hard feeli 
he said, sticking o 
hand. She shook 
briefly. 

“Why does h 
that?’’ Austen 
“Did he get fresh 
you?” 

Julia looked 
Choo-Choo, the 
Austen, slim and 
frail-looking. 

“No,” she said. 
just offered me a 
rette. He’s harml 

Austen measu: 
heavier boy co 
“Beat it, mister, 








“Are you kiddi 
Choo-Choo said. 
see you later.”’ He 
Austen a pitying 
and walked away. 

“Don’t judge 
guys like that,” A 


Julia began to 
from the fall. Her 
hurt, both knees b 
her elbow was sti 

She asked him 
time it was and her spirits sank when 
realized the dance wouldn’t be over for 
hours. Lucy studied her from across the 
and leaned over. 

“Are you all right? Don’t you vant 
take you home?” 

Julia would have died on the spot r 
than be taken home like a child. “‘I’m O. 
she said. “Don’t worry about me.” 

She tried one more dance with Asusten. 
ankle was getting painful, but she finish 
dance without telling him. By the time sh 
back to the table she could hardly walk 
asked her if she was all right and she a! 
him she was fine. She barely made the ¢ 
and slipped off the shoe with relief. 

The trumpets sounded a flourish and a vi 
on the public-address system announced: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the Admit 
March!” 

The band struck up Anchors Aweigh | 
all the dancers formed a column of two 
began slowly to parade past the raised 
where the admiral and his wife sat in st 
Julia struggled to her feet, wincing as she} 
the swollen ankle. Austen asked her if) 
didn’t want to sit down again, but she loo 
around and realized that she would be 
only girl in the tremendous ballroom nott 
ing part in the march. This would make: 
even more conspicuous than falling down; 

She forced herself to stay in the slow-moy 
line. Up the center of the floor, then sharpl 
the right for fifty paces, then sharply 
again. Austen kept asking her how she felt 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 | 
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Light as a whisper...delicate as spring...this delightful dessert with the luscious 
‘texture of fluffy cream, and the sun-ripe, wonderful flavor of golden cling peaches 
...all ringed round about with tender ladyfingers. Cling peaches make such deli- 
‘cious desserts—plain from the can or fancy. Make sure when you buy, the label 


says “‘clings’’. Cling Peach Advisory Board 
1 (No. 24) can cling peach slices Y; cup sugar Few grains salt 
1 envelope (1 tablespoon) plain gelatin Y% cup lemon juice Yo cup whipping cream 
6 ladyfingers Maraschino cherries Mint sprigs CANNED 

| Drain peaches, reserving syrup. Crush 1!4 buttered l-quart mold with them. Spoon 
cups peaches and combine with /4 cup syrup, peach-cream mixture into mold, and chill 
sugar and salt. Heat. Soften gelatin in lemon until firm. Unmold, and garnish with remain- 
juice, and dissolve in hot peach mixture. Cool ing peach slices, cherries and mint sprigs. 
until slightly thickened. Fold in whipped Makes 5 to 6 servings of a new dessert that’s 
cream. Split ladyfingers and line sides of a joy to serve...a pleasure to eat! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116 
she kept assuring him she was fine. She had a 
terrible premonition. She was sure she would 
fall again in front of the admiral. This time 
she would be disgraced forever. It was her 
own fault for trying to act like a grownup. 
Her own fault for not listening to her parents. 
If she hadn’t been such a child she wouldn’t 
have fallen down. 

Now she and Austen were making the far 
turn. Only a hundred feet more and she would 
be in front of the box. She lifted her head and 
kept her eyes at the far end of the room. “‘Sail, 
Navy, down the field. Sink the Army, sink the 
Army.” Now she was in front of the draped 
box. There was the admiral, smiling, looking 
wonderful in his ribbons and his gold shoul- 
der boards. There was his pretty wife with a 
slight touch of blue in her gray hair. Julia gave 
the admiral a big grin. She couldn’t swear to 
it, but she thought the admiral winked at her. 

The party broke up soon afterward and 
Austen carried her to the car. 

“Good night,’ she said. She knew he must 
think she was the most awful drip in the world. 
It was raining hard, so he had no chance for 
long farewells. He gave her a quick handshake 
and ran back inside. She felt terribly let down. 
It was all so unromantic. By all storybook 
standards he should have fallen in love with 
her and she with him. He and Choo-Choo 
should have got into a big fight over her and 
Austen should have knocked Choo-Choo 
down. Nothing worked out right. Her evening 
had been a complete flop. To make it worse, 
the storm had flooded the highway and the 
procession of cars had to stand for an hour 
waiting for the police to let them through. 
While she waited Julia faced the fact that she 
shouldn’t have come, her mother had been 
right. She thought about Rusty and felt sorry 
for the way she had treated him. She deter- 
mined to act her age and not make a fool of 
herself again. 

She told the story flatly, like a reporter; and 
when she finished I kissed her on top of the 
head and went out fast before she could see I 
had a touch of hay fever. Virginia joined me 
in a few minutes and neither of us said any- 
thing until we were in bed, then she said: 

“Thanks for getting the milk.” 

I said, “‘How’s her ankle?” 

“It ll be all right. Pll take her to the doctor 
in the morning.” 

While they were at the doctor’s, Rusty came 
over. I kept Julia’s secret, figuring if she wanted 
to tell him about last night that was her busi- 
ness. He started to leave. “Stick around, son,” 
I said. ““She’ll be back in a little while.” 

“She won't want to see me.” 
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“T wouldn’t be too sure of that, Rust 
around.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Take a chance,’ I said. ‘‘Live danger 

He looked at me with a peculiar exp 
and flopped on the porch swing. 

When Julia returned my hunch turn) 
to be a good one. I guess a man learns 
women by the time he’s my age. || 

“Hi, Rusty!’ she said with enth 
“How you doing?” 

“O.K., I guess. How was the big 

“Tt was all right.” 

“Want to go swimming?” 

“Td love to, Rusty. But I’ve got th 
ankle. It’s all strapped up, see?” 

“What happened?” 

“The stupidest thing. I was wearing 
shoes and they were too big for 
down. Fell down, mind you. Like an 4 
child.” 

“Gosh.” 

“You want to hear a new record’ 
phone solo. Get this dreamy. stuff.” 

After the record was finished, he sa 

“Hey, how about going crabbing?” 

“Love to. Love those nice old fish 

Rusty went tearing across the porch 
row his father’s car. While he was gor 
was a knock at the door. I opened it te 
frail-looking boy in Navy khakis. He t 
his cap and leaned forward. 

“Mr. Morton, sir?” 

“Yes. Won’t you come in?” 

I opened the door and as he stepp 
saw that he had a heavy bruise on h 
cheek and a strip of tape on his knuck 

“Is Miss Julia Morton at home, sir? 

I wasn’t required to answer this one 
answered it herself by running acer 
room, lame ankle and all. 

“Austen! Hi!” 

“Hello.” 

“Daddy, mother, this is Austen P 
You know, I was telling you about hin 

“How are you?” we said. 7 

She looked at him closely and reai 
finger toward his bruised cheek. 

““What happened?” 

“T had a little accident,’’ he said. 

“You had a fight !”’ she said. “A 
that football player! Over me!” 

“IT was wondering,” he said shyly, “1 
folks would let you go for a little ride.” 

Her folks would. 

I felt sorry for Rusty when he re 
looked so crestfallen I decided to go 
with him myself. 

After all, we had a lot in common. W. 
had a lot to learn about women. 


‘‘Of course I love you... you’ve never 
heard me say | don’t, have you?” 
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Weight-conscious? Try this dinner of barbecued 
shrimp with mushrooms, green beans epicure, 
; sweet-sour salad and fruit—and see how well you can eat! 
a 


rt 

las is fun—a Conversation Piece so low in calories that it is actually a 
diet meal. But your friends will not think of this unless you tell them, and I 
advise you not to. That is, not at first. Just let your guests relax and eat all 
they want of perfectly delicious food. No one likes to think he’s being 
done good to, but if he has a memorable experience and then finds it’s 
been highly beneficial as well, you will be doubly blessed. It’s a cinch to 
produce low-calorie dinners if you’re willing to spend that last precious 
twenty minutes to half an hour in the kitchen, but a dinner party is an- 
other matter. You want the food to be especially good and you don’t 
want to bustle about in the kitchen while your guests make merry in 
another part of the house. All right. Here we go, and with the usual 
prepreparation pattern. 

For the hors d’oeuvre, a dip made of cottage cheese pressed through a 
sieve, combined with yoghurt, very finely chopped green pepper, celery, 
onion and seasonings. With this, little points of gluten bread toasted and 
dried out until crisp. The dip will be highly seasoned and we don’t need 
any butter or margarine on the toast. CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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Ice-cold melon halves, filled with 
sherbet and melon balls, seem like 
the very breath of spring. 
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PINEAPPLE-MINT SALAD Pineapple-Mint Salad makes the meal refreshingly different with its cool’ 
-1 package Lime Jell-O green color and festive pineapple-mint flavor. 
1 cup hot water It’s a breeze to prepare . . . and a delight to eat. Just dissolve the Lime Jell-O 
Y, cup canned pineapple juice gelatin in 1 cup of hot water, and add the pineapple juice, cold water, and 
Y, cup cold water mint flavoring. Chill until slightly thickened. Then fold in diced pineapple 
Y, teaspoon mint flavoring and pour the mixture into molds. Chill until firm. 


1 cup canned pineapple, diced and drained Place the icy Pineapple-Mint Salad on salad greens and serve with dinner, 
The cool mint-flavored dish is especially nice with lamb or baked ham. Add 


OI RES umte renee cea ore this refresher course to your menu tonight! 
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Fresh idea for breakfast! 


..ethis fresh cream cheese on toast 
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famous diamohe<eties @ Lots of folks love the cool creaminess Try it for a change tomorrow morning. 
of Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese on Just be sure to get genuine Philadelphia 
breakfast toast...or rolls or muffins... Brand Cream Cheese... marked with the 
with or without jam. famous red Kraft K. This is the cream 
pe Its fresh flavor perks up a sleepy appe- cheese that tastes richer, fresher, better 
tite. And this famous cream cheese is so than all the rest... with the special 
wholesome...supplies vitamin A and goodness nobody has ever been able to - 
other fine dairy food values. copy. Made only by Kraft. ME ” 





Sunday Special 


Beat 6 eggs in the top of a 
double boiler; add 5 tbsps. 






milk, 3 thsps. Parkay Marga- 






rine and seasonings. Cook 







slowly over hot water, stirring 
constantly, until eggs begin 
to thicken. Add half of 14-lb. 


package of Philadelphia Brand 








Cream Cheese broken into 






pieces. Cook slowly, stirring 






occasionally until eggs are 






done. Serve on toast. 





; CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120 
Ye’ll begin dinner with consommé royale. 
[sis consommeé with little squares of custard 
yie with eggs and nonfat dry milk. Of 
rse you can make consomme from 
x tch, if you wish—I used to always—but 
a terrific chore and the canned version is 
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barbecue sauce. Shrimp and mushrooms 
eal pets on any diet list because they are 


‘barbecue sauce that might ruin the whole 
, but I won’t let it. There are tricks, and 
got a honey for this. Alternating a whole 
p and a thick slice of mushroom, you 
-<e rows ina shallow oblong or square cas- 
eile. They will look as though they were on 
rs. Over all pour the barbecue sauce and 
or tightly. The casserole can be prepared in 
ance and baked half an hour before serv- 
It doesn’t require any watching. 
reen beans, cut and cooked in a special 
will be our vegetable. They are cut 
ght across into little pieces about 13” long. 
look pretty and are so easy to eat. With 
llon powder or cubes added to the water 
hich they are cooked, and nonfat dry 
stirred in, they have a rich taste—but 
*s a false alarm. 
he salad will combine grated raw white tur- 
», grated raw carrots and lettuce or whatever 
2d greens you like best. Fresh and delicious. 
i eet-sour dressing will be served with the 
it . It’s sharper than French dressing, but 
oo sharp for these bland vegetables. We’ll 
2 to make a gesture toward bread, but we 
in’t go overboard on calories. I'll tell you 
jut this later. 
Vhe dessert will be melon shells filled with 


on balls and sherbet—as delicious as it is 
- 


ty. 
Vhere’s our dinner, and I’m sure you'll 
#e with me that it doesn’t smack of pri- 
on. 

you want to be less drastic in the calorie 
artment, use butter or margarine in the 
/ecue sauce and the beans and serve rolls 
dinner. You'll‘ still have a low-calorie 
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hese recipes will serve six. I’ve divided 
1 calories in each dish by six to arrive at 
‘mumber of calories per serving 


CHEESE DIP 


ss 4 tablespoons cottage cheese or pot 
pse (not creamed cottage cheese) through 
eve and add 34 cup yoghurt, 14 cup 
ily chopped green pepper, 14 cup finely 
Ypped celery, 3 tablespoons finely chopped 
Jon, 1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
| 34 teaspoon salt. Put in a bowl and 
nkle with paprika. Total calories per 
on: 26. 
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GLUTEN-BREAD TOAST POINTS 


Remove crusts from 6 slices gluten bread 
and cut diagonally both ways so that each 
slice can make 4 toast points. Toast on 
both sides and leave in a low —200° F.—oven 
until thoroughly dried. Serve with the cheese 
dip. Without crusts each slice will have 30 
calories—4 toast points per person. 


CONSOMME ROYALE 


Three 1014-ounce cans consommé with 1% 
cans water will make 6 big cups. To make 
the custard, beat 2 eggs, add 14 teaspoon 
salt, 14 teaspoon nutmeg and | cup water 
to which 2 tablespoons nonfat dry milk 
have been added. Grease a square or oblong 
dish small enough that the custard will be 
approximately 14” thick. Pour in custard, 
set dish in a pan of hot water and bake in a 
moderately slow —325° F.—oven until firm to 
the touch. When cold, cut into cubes and add 
to consommé. Total calories per person: 57. 


BARBECUED SHRIMP 
AND MUSHROOMS 


Get 3 pounds average-size fresh or frozen 
raw shrimp, wash thoroughly and put into a 
large pan of rapidly boiling water to which 
a handful of salt and a cup of vinegar have 
been added. Cook 10 minutes, drain and 
rinse with cold water. Remove shells and 
veins. ‘Take off shells down to the tail shells, 
pull gently on these and usually the shrimp 
tails will stay on. There are 26 to 30 average- 
size shrimp to a pound. You can use pre- 
cooked frozen shrimp if you like. A lead to 
quantity for these is that 1 pound raw 
shrimp will weigh about 34 pound after 
being shelled. Wipe 2 pounds large mush- 
rooms with a damp cloth and cut off all but 
1” of stems. Cut through stem and all into 
slices about 13” thick. You will get 4 good 
even slices out of each mushroom. The first 
and last slices will have one curved side and 
won't stack well with the shrimp. Chop these 
pieces with any good parts of stems you have 
cut off and make a layer of chopped mush- 
rooms in bottom of baking dish. Arrange 
shrimp and mushroom caps in rows in 
baking dish. Have the round sides of the 
shrimp and the cap sides of the mushroom 
slices up, and push them close together so 
that they will stand straight. This isn’t at 
all difficult to do—they are quite manage- 
abie but of course each row must be full and 
the rows close together. 

Barbecue Sauce: In a saucepan put a 
l-pound can tomatoes (2 cups). Mix 4 
tablespoons nonfat dry milk with 34 cup 
water. The milk will give a rich, buttery 
taste to the sauce for only 100 calories. 
Add this to tomatoes with 4 tablespoons 
finely chopped onion, 4 tablespoons vinegar, 





"So i yelled, ‘Come out and fight like a man ' and she did!” 
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“GOD GRANTS LIBERTY ONLY TO THOSE WHO LOVE IT. AND ARE ALWAYS READY TO GUARD AND DEFEND IT.” Daniel Webster 
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6 dashes hot pepper sauce, 3 teaspoons pa- 
prika, 2 cloves garlic, minced, 2 teaspoons 
monosodium glutamate, | teaspoon salt, 4 
teaspoon noncaloric liquid sweetener and 3 
tablespoons chopped parsley. Mash with 
potato masher to break up tomatoes, cover 
and simmer |4 hour. Taste and add more 
seasoning if you like. Spoon sauce over 
shrimp and mushrooms, cover with lid or 
aluminum foil and bake in a hot—400° F.— 
oven 1% hour before serving. 

Cook and clean shrimp and make barbe- 
cue sauce the day before. On the afternoon 
of the party day, as late as is convenient, 


asseinble the casserole. Reheat sauce before 
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Where else can you find gleaming copper color that ss 
saves you precious hours, because it can’t tarnish— — 
ever? Where else a design so graceful itcomplements —_ 
the most advanced in modern kitchens? And who 

else but Hallite provides transparent leaf hangers, . . 
packed with the utensils, for proud display on 
your walls? Step up and see the big Hallite 
line now at your favorite store. 
Available individually or in sets. 


home 


Home, on 


Hallite Utensils... 
their copper-colored covers can’t tarn 


the 


you spoon it in. This quantity will yield 12 
or 13 shrimp per serving and an equal num- 
ber of mushroom slices plus chopped mush- 
rooms in bottom of casserole. Calorie count: 
119 calories per person. 


GREEN BEANS EPICURE 


Wash 2 pounds fresh green beans in cold 
water and remove ends. Cut them straight 
across into pieces about 13” long. This ean 
be done early in the day if beans are covered 
with ice cubes and stored in refrigerator. You 
can use frozen green beans if fresh are not 


available. In a saucepan, bring a small 


amount of water to a boil, add 2 envelopes 


4 


ish 


* 
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A PRACTICAL AND LUXURIOUS GIFT 


... for her shower, wedding, birthday or anniversary. The thrilling 


5 


pride of owning Hallite will make her sing with joy at every meal 


—everyday—for a lifetime! And Hallite’s enduring quality will y 


serve aS a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


THE . ASL UOMe ENUM 


COOKING 


Vem MENS lebes aer0cy 


bouillon powder or 2 bouillon cubes and the 
beans. Cook until beans are barely tender. 
Drain off most of the liquid. sprinkle beans 
with 1 tablespoon nonfat dry milk and 
freshly ground pepper and toss. Taste for 
salt. Just before serving, reheat over direct 
heat or over boiling water, which takes 
longer but doesn’t require watching. Calorie 
count: 30 calories per serving. 


GRATED-VEGETABLE SALAD 


Peel 8 white turnips and 6 carrots and store 
in ice water until very crisp. Separate into 
leaves and medium head lettuce. 
Drain on towels and store in refrigerator. 


wash | 






















LAM IES TI MO JOG 


When you are ready to prepare the sa 
this can be done several hours in adya 
dry turnips and carrots and grate oy 
grater. Keep the vegetables separate. 
platter rather than a bowl for the 
Arrange a bed of lettuce leaves with | 
border. In the center make a moult 
grated turnips, being careful not to 
them. Around this a ring of grated ca 
Cover with waxed paper or lranspé 
plastic film and store in refrigerator. 
Sweet-Sour Salad Dressing: To } 
vinegar add ! 
teaspoon 
dashes hot 





9 teaspoon garlic sa 
nonealoric liquid sweeten 
pepper sauce, 14 teaspoo 
prika, 14 teaspoon celery seed, | pinch 
tarragon or sweet basil, | tablespoon 
chopped chives and 2 tablespoons 
Make in advance so that flavors iit 
You can pour the dressing over the 
before serving or pass it in a small b 
cruet. There are 65 calories per vervial 


BREAD 


In groceries that have a diet-food dé 
ment you can get Melba toast, averag¢ 
containing only 9 calories per slice. 
with garlic, spread very lightly with 4 
or margarine and dry until crisp in a 

200° F.—oven. Two slices per perso 
calories. If the diet Melba toast is not 
able use rye wafers, rubbed with garlij 
spread lightly with butter or margarin) 





MELON BALLS WITH MELON SHER 


Get 3 cantaloupes of even size (or any 
yellow-meated melon of a similar size) 
1 honeydew melon. With a sharp 

make a ring around the center of each 
taloupe. Don’t cut deeply—just ma 
visible scratch so you will know wher 
center is. Insert knife at center line an| 
all around circumference of cantalou 
points. When almost around, it’s a coo 
to measure. You may have to maki 
last few points slightly wider or narroy 
you'll come out even. Pull halves apar 
remove seeds. Cut as many balls as po 
from each half and scrape out remaining 
with a spoon. I love this recipe because 
going to use every smidgen of the 
Melon balls are pretty little things, buj 
ribly extravagant if you discard what’ 
after they are made. Cut honeydew in| 
remove seeds and make melon balls. $ 
out remaining fruit and add to ser. 
out cantaloupe. Store melon balls and 
in refrigerator. To the pulp add the ju 
1 lemon, 1 teaspoon grated lemon rin 
enough noncaloric liquid sweetene 
sweeten. Start with 14 teaspoon an 

more, cautiously, if needed. The sugar si) 
tute is very sweet. Press this mixture thr 
a fine sieve, or buzz in electric blender. 
may want to add a few drops of red and 
low vegetable coloring. An hour before se} 
time, put mixture in freezing compart 
of refrigerator or in freezer. After ha 
hour scrape bottom and sides of freezing 
stir and beat a little with rotary beater 
turn it to freezing temperature. The sh) 
should be frozen to mushy stage an¢ 
beyond or it will be icy. If it is just righ 
fore you are ready to use it, set pan dir 
under freezing unit. To serve, divide sh, 
between the six shells and heap the n 
balls on top of it. Calories per serving, ¢ 








Total calories for dinner, per person: 

In computing the exact number of cal 
involved in each dish I’ve tried to str. 
norm between the various authorities) 
read on the subject. There are disagreem 
as we all know, but I have sternly, and 
some difficulty, kept myself from choosin 
authority who puts the lowest count o1 
foods I’ve included here. And there ar 
skimpy servings—in fact, I’ve allowec 
really big servings. Just remember we 
stick strictly to the rules or the jig is up 
carelessness or cheating allowed. The 
discipline we won’t have to practice whe 
sit down to the table must be exercised in 
paring the food we will eat when we get t 
but what a reward if the food looks and t 
as if it had been planned without the slig 
consideration for calories—and it will 
exactly that impression! 
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YOU MUST MEET NOEL 


CONTINUED 


}. Then, with her heart beating hard, she 
enced cautiously around her. The room was 
\\1 filled with chattering groups, but some- 
jw her eyes became fixed on a very tall, good- 
| king young man on the other side of the 
rpm. Three girls surrounded him, and they 
s med to be twittering like rival sea gulls 
fating over the same crumb. /’// ber, Sally 
thught; 11! bet —— 

/S$he turned to the young man at her side. 
Bi she said, “that man near the piano— 
wh the three girls. Is his name Noel?” 

'Right,”’ Bill said. 
| jally looked covertly again at the young 
+n. Obviously he was the one; there wouldn’t 
E two Noels in the room. Now his dark head 
s/s thrown back and he was laughing. There 
4s no question, Sally thought, that he was 
\ y attractive. 

‘4 few minutes later, she was standing near 
i phonograph, looking over some records, 
sen she felt a stir at her side. She looked up. 
Se young man stood there. 

‘Hi,” he said easily. “‘I saw you across the 
‘yom and I wondered who you were. I don’t 
tink we’ve met before.” 

‘I’m Sally Ames,” Sally said. ““Your name 
Noel, isn’t it?”” There was nothing like being 


se. 
He looked surprised. ““That’s right. How 
«@ you know?” 
iSomeone mentioned it.” He was very 
§od-looking, but she didn’t feel anything yet. 
£2 smiled and made her voice bright. “Noel 
ivather an unusual name in America, isn’t it? 
}; quite English.” 
|) ‘I guess it is,” he said. 
/ ‘I never liked my name much,” Sally said. 
§ always sounded like a title in a children’s 
ok series—you know: Sally Ames Visits 
andfather’s Farm, or Sally Ames Goes 
mping.”’ Her smile deepened into a grin. “I 
yess today the title would be Sally Ames 
kes Off for Outer Space.” 
He grinned. ‘“‘How about Sally Ames, Jet 
ine Hostess?” 
They began to talk. He had a deep voice; he 
»\s bright and intelligent ; he had a good sense 
whumor. Why, then, did she feel nothing ex- 
t a pleasant interest in what he was saying? 
‘cording to the books, her heart was sup- 
sed to be beating hard at this moment; she 
uld be feeling a high, running excitement. 
‘+t she didn’t feel a thing; nothing had 
vanged around her; the room didn’t spin —— 
‘She caught herself. Something, she thought 
/nost in despair, is wrong with me ; I shouldn't 
) analyzing my reactions this way. She was 
ye an airplane pilot consulting a dozen 
juges, charts and meters before taking off. 
‘hy couldn’t she, just once, let her emotions 
» blind? ¥ 

After ten minutes, she excused herself. As 
‘2 walked away, she had a jarred feeling, as 
she had been lifted high and then allowed to 
‘op heavily. She found Laurie in the foyer, 
ning away from some people she had just 
beted. Laurie’s face lit up. “Darling,” she 
_d. “I’ve been so busy that I haven’t had 
ne to introduce you to Noel.” 

“It’s all right,” Sally said. ““We’ve met.” 






jaurie’s mouth parted expectantly. 
and ——’ 
“You owe me a hat.” Sally felt a painful 
ilge in her throat. ‘‘He’s very attractive, but 
» just didn’t seem to have anything for each 
her. Maybe he works on A.C. and I’m on 
-C. Anyway, nothing happened.” With an 
‘ort, she managed a smile. ‘““Oh, well. Make 
red straw with a small brim.’’ But something 
icked at her eyes and throat. /’// hate that 
/t, she thought. 

She turned away and walked to the window 
the living room, looking out. Young people 
attered and laughed all around her, but 
‘mehow she didn’t feel like joining anyone. 
1e took a sip of the drink in her hand and 
cided she would go home. 

It was a sudden thought and she turned sud- 
nly, colliding sharply with a young man who 
id been standing with his back toward her. 
e turned around quickly and she saw that his 
ink had sloshed over his glass. 


’ 





FROM PAGE 65 


Sally flushed scarlet. “I’m terribly sorry,” 
she said. “Did it go on your suit?” 

He smiled. ‘‘A little,” he said. ‘But it’s very 
cooling and refreshing. Let’s try it again and 
aim for the chest. It’s warm in here.” 

Sally smiled too. “I’m not very good at 
aiming. When we had archery at school, my 
arrows used to miss the whole board.’ She 
sighed. “It was very humiliating.” 

“Think nothing of it,” he said. ‘I fan tennis 
balls.” He looked very cheerful. ‘In fact, I’m 


QUAKER LACE TABLECLOTHS ~ 


defeated by all forms of athletic co-ordination 
except the simple walk. I probably have the 
only complete set of unused muscles known to 
medical science.” 

Sally suddenly felt lighter, warmer. “I’m a 
terrible athlete too. And the funny part of it is, 
I always wanted to be a lifeguard.” She shook 
her head. “Maybe I'll qualify yet. They’re 
opening a wading pool near us this summer.”’ 

They looked at each other, smiling. Then he 
drew in his breath. “‘My name is Norman 
Latham.” 

“*Mine is Sally Ames.” 

“Do you live in New York?” 

“Yes. In the East Sixties. How about you?” 
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*‘Oh, I’m one of the Old Settlers. ’'ve been 
breathing carbon monoxide all my life. The 
only time I ever got a bad cough was up in 
Maine one weekend when I took a walk 
through the pine woods.”’ He shook his head 
gravely. ““My lungs got confused.” 

Sally’s face was equally grave. “‘I suppose it 
took you a few weeks in a smoke-filled New 
York cocktail bar to get rid of it.” 

“How right you are. Did you know that 
your nose twitches just a little when you talk ?” 

She stared, then said indignantly, “It does 
not.” 

“But it’s rather fascinating. I’ve met plenty 
of girls with mobile eyes and mobile mouths, 


patent applied for 





Mother’s Day, of course, calls for something very special. 
But there are other occasions, too, when a Quaker Lace 
tablecloth makes the perfect gift. Anniversaries...weddings... 
These exquisite cloths come in a wide variety of patterns, and 
can be purchased at leading stores everywhere. 
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but you're the first girl I've ever met with a 
mobile nose.” 

Suddenly she had to laugh. ““Now there’s a 
remark for a girl to dream over at sunset.” 

He grinned. ‘“‘Look—why don’t we sit down 
somewhere? There’s no law at a party that 
says you can bend the elbow but not the knee.” 

They sat down on a love seat that had been 
pushed into a corner. They began to talk. Sally 
forgot where she was. She was vaguely con- 
scious of dim figures moving thickly in the 
background, and a distant wall of sound. But 
she didn’t really hear or see anything except 
his face and voice. His features became oddly 
magnified before her eyes; she saw the tiny 
laugh lines near his eyes, a cleft in his chin, a 
tiny white scar near his mouth. He had a won- 
derful mouth, she thought, sweet, yet strong; 
she liked to watch it curve slowly when he 
smiled. And the sound of his voice did some- 
thing to her; it wasn’t especially deep, but ev- 
ery time he said “‘Sally”’ it was almost as if he 
had said “‘Darling,”’ and it gave her a queerly 
soft, clogged feeling in her chest. Once, when 
he leaned over to put out his cigarette, his 
head brushed very close to her face and she 
felt quite dizzy. 

They talked for a long time. Then, gradu- 
ally, the rush of words thinned; they would 
become lost in a little drift of silence, but their 
eyes would hold as the seconds ticked by. In 
his eyes Sally saw strange and wonderful 
things, and he seemed to see the same things 
in hers. Her breathing became very uneven. 

Finally, after one of these long looks, he 
said in a low voice; “If you don’t have a 
date, let’s get out of here, have dinner some- 
where.” 

“Td love it.” But she could not seem to 
move and she spoke like one in a dream. 
“Norman. That’s such a nice strong name. 
You must never let anyone call you Norm.” 

He smiled. ‘‘As a matter of fact, almost ev- 
erybody calls me Noel.” 

Sally continued to smile, but the smile be- 
came a little frozen around the edges. “Noel?” 

“That’s right.” 

For a moment she was struck dumb. Then 
she said faintly, “Since when is Noel a nick- 
name for Norman?” 

“Tt isn’t,” he said. “It stands for my initials. 
My full name is Norman Oliver Edwin 
Latham.” He shook his head. ““When I was a 
kid, I had a passion for putting my initials on 
everything. The name stuck.” 

Sally felt a numbness at the base of her 
skull. “Well, well. Did you know there was 
another Noel here?” 

He looked astonished. ‘Really? Where?” 

Sally looked around the room. “‘There. The 
tall dark man near the fireplace. He said his 
name was Noel.” 

He looked across the room and then at her 
again. “Are you kidding? His name is Steve.” 

“Steve ?’’ She stared at him foolishly. 

And then an odd look came into his face. 
“Wait a minute. Come to think of it, he was 
telling you the truth.”’ He grinned at the dazed 
look on her face. ““His name is Steve Knowle. 
K-n-o-w-l-e.”” 

For a few seconds Sally just stared at him. 
Then she began to laugh. “Well, for heaven’s 
sake. What’s in a name?” 


H. pulled her to her feet. ““Let’s go,” he 
said. But his hands held on to hers. Looking 
up at him, Sally felt a little throbbing current 
of delight go up her arms; it was hard to 
breathe. Suddenly, as she stood there, the 
whoie thing hit her right between the eyes. 
Why, she was crazy about him. She was so 
crazy about him that she couldn’t see straight. 
And she hadn’t once taken stock of her heart- 
beats or her blood pressure or even noticed the 
color of his eyes. 

Now he was saying, “‘Let’s find Laurie and 
Ed,” 

They began walking to the foyer. Sally said 
dreamily, “I have to straighten out a small bet 
I had with Laurie.” 

“Oh?” he said. ““Who won?” 

She looked up at him. Meeting his eyes, she 
felt a shock of impact. She swallowed, trem- 
bling inwardly in a queer way. I’ve never felt 
like this before about anyone, she thought, 
never, never. 

Very slowly, she smiled. 
said. r 


“T did,” she 





WHAT WIVES DON’T 
KNOW ABOUT SEX 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


inadequacies on the part of the husband. A 
woman who has been aroused and then left, 
time after time, in mid-air, without sufficient 
completion, will after a while refuse to leave 
the ground altogether. A “cold” woman may 
have potentialities for adequate arousal and 
response, which have never been awak- 
ened. 


Marked fear of pregnancy may also be & 


cause of sexual frigidity. A woman who is 


Work-saving products 


At STANLEY Hostess Parties you can shop 
for many types and kinds of Quality-Plus 
Products to save you time and work while 
keeping your home cleaner, more sanitary, 
more attractive. Polishes. Waxes. Household 
Cleaners. Moth Preventives. Mops. Brooms. 
Dusters. Brushes. A wealth of other ultra- 
modern aids to simplify housekeeping tasks. 





constantly haunted by the fear of an un- 
wanted conception may, after a while, come to 
develop an aversion to sex contact. This is 
especially true during the later years of her 
reproductive life when her menstrual periods 
become irregular and she is kept in a frequent 
state of anxiety. 

Incidentally, if I may add, frigidity should 
not be confused with a woman’s inability to 
reach a satisfactory climax during the sex act. 
A cold woman has little or no sex urge and 
the sex relation gives her little pleasure. The 
woman who merely cannot reach a climax 
may have very strong sexual desire and the 
sensation during the act may be quite intense, 


Good grooming aids 


You can get many wonderful Quality-Plus 
personal grooming Products at STANLEY 
Hostess Parties. Hairbrushes and Combs. 
Toothbrushes and Dental Hygiene Aids. 
Flesh Brushes and Garment Brushes. Toilet- 
ries for Men. Many other practical products 
to guard the health and improve the appear- 
ance of each member of the family. 


LADIES’ HOME JOuR 


but she fails to reach a final climax for 
or another reason. 

| 
(OF What about men, though—aren’t th} 
some men, too, who have little desire? ||P 


A. That’s quite true. Frigidity is not limite)! 
women. There are men also who are sex 
apathetic and have little desire. For the 
who has a normally developed sex drive 
may become a serious problem and reql 
much mutual understanding and tolerg 


it 
©; Do you think that wives should s | 
more interest in sex, take more initiative? 


Fine toilette articles. 
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Shampoos. Rinses. Permanent Wave 5 
Face Creams. Beauty Lotions. Bubble Bé 
Petal-soft Powder and Complexion Brush 
Shoulder Shower. Exquisite boudoir Co 
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to keep you looking your very best. 
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. Yes, I do. If a wife is always passive, 
ys waits for her husband to come to her, 
«if this is due simply to her modesty or 


ns into his work or hobbies. If, on the 
hand, not aggressively but subtly by 
9) or gesture a wife shows her need and 
»<> for her husband, his feelings for her, his 
rness and devotion will be very much 
sed. It is important right from the start 
he take some of the initiative, and some 





of the responsibility for the happiness of their 
love-making. 


Q. What do you mean by “responsibility’’? 


A. Well, it is helpful if she thinks practically 
as well as emotionally about some of the 
things that might make their relationship more 
satisfying. For instance, since it is she who 
manages the home, she might arrange that 
they have some periods together of complete 
privacy without the fear of interruption by 
their children. Also, she should be willing and 
eager to take vacations away from the family, 
away from the tensions and pressures of both 


home and office. Even a night or two away is 
a great help to the closeness of a couple. It 
brings them back to sharing alone together 
that something which is uniquely theirs. 

She can also try to bring them closer in 
other ways. Some feel that the old-fashioned 
double bed keeps a couple together physically. 
A book on the ‘“‘art of love” helps to release 
certain blocks. It may open the lines of com- 
munication between them. Reading it to- 
gether does away with the feeling, suffered 
by so many, that difficulties in their sex life are 
something peculiar to them alone. It helps 
them to realize that every marriage has its 
sex problems at one time or another, but that 


ore than 150 STANLEY Quality-Plus Products are available for your 


selection at STANLEY Hostess Parties. Many are demonstrated under actual use 


ynditions by your friendly STANLEY Dealer who also shows you the intriguing 


) new products continually being added to the STANLEY line. This is why 


>) many women now shop regularly at these popular, fun-filled Parties. 
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ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS 
STANLEY HOSTESS PARTY PLAN 


Stanley Home Products of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 


(COPR. STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS, INC., 1956) 


SOCIABLE STANLEY WAY 


Why not attend one of these informal, neighborhood affairs at your first opportunity? Better 
still, arrange to entertain your friends with a STANLEY Hostess Party of your own, merely by 
phoning your STANLEY Dealer or your nearest STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS Branch Office. 
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FREE— HOME SERVICE LITERATURE 


Home Service Department 
Stanley Home Products, Inc. 
Westfield, Mass. 

Please send me free the helpful literature 
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[_] How To Have Lovelier Hair 
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with a mutual willingness these can usuaily 
be resolved. 


Q. What book would yo recommend, aside 
from the one you wrote with your wife, the 
Marriage Manual? 


A. There are a number of books dealing with 
the problems of sex in marriage: the one- 
volume summary of The Psychology of Sex 
by Havelock Ellis is a classic in the field. Van 
de Veldes’ Ideal Marriage is a detailed study 
of the subject, although too sentimental and 
romantic in parts. Marriage and Sexual Har- 
mony, by Oliver M. Butterfield, presents a 
concise discussion of the marital relation. Sex 
Questions and Answers, by Brown and Kemp- 
ton, give intelligent answers to many questions 
on sex, and there is, of course, A Marriage 
Manual, by Dr. Hannah Stone and myself. 
All of these, I believe, are available in most 
libraries and there are many more that can 
prove of value. 

Where there are serious difficulties, a visit 
to a doctor may be a great help. The step is 
in itself a sign of good will and a source of 
reassurance. It shows, at least, a concern 
about the problem. Such a consultation, in 
addition to providing information, helps 
in the formation of a more healthy attitude. 


©: Which is—in your estimation —— 


A. A healthy attitude toward sex stems from 
the realization that the greatest gift that we 
can have individually and socially is a good 
marriage and a good family. The harmony 
of a man and woman is the center, the core, 
the heart and soul of the family group. When 
this relationship is deep and satisfying, when 
the marriage is happy and successful, the 
contribution to the individual is greater than 
any possession or accomplishment. At the 
same time, each sound marriage contributes 
to the stability of society. Hence, anything 
that contributes to family stability, to the 
making of a loving, strong home, is of social 
value. This is the aura which surrounds the 
sex act, lifting it out of its biological setting 
and giving it its emotional and psychological 
significance. 


Q. Should a husband and wife discuss their 
sex problems between themselves? 


A. It is always well to keep the lines of com- 
munication open in any relationship, espe- 
cially so in marriage. It gives the couple an 
opportunity to become aware of each other’s 
needs and reactions, as well as to weed out 
minor irritations before they grow into major 
sources of marital troubles. However, one 
should be careful to avoid unnecessary and 
purposeless criticisms. The constant pointing 
out of flaws and faults merely leads to resent- 
ment and anger. It is better not to attempt too 
much analyzing or psychoanalyzing ofeach other 
and to avoid domination or condemnation. 


©: How can some of these sex difficulties in 
marriage be avoided? 


A. Largely, I think, through preventive sex 
education. In spite of our modern education, 
there is still a great deal of silence about the 
sex factor in our lives. Giving sound and 
rational information about the physical and 
emotional adjustment necessary in marriage 
is, in my opinion, the most effective way for 
preventing the development of troubles. Cou- 
ples should be encouraged to seek informa- 
tion on the sex aspect of their lives before 
marriage and also to turn to reliable sources 
should difficulties arise. 

A good wife, “‘a woman of valor,” seeks to 
educate herself in all aspects of marriage. She 
wants to be a good companion, a good home- 
maker, a good mother. She should also edu- 
cate herself, and this applies to her husband 
as well, to be a good sexual partner. This will 
help the couple to achieve a good relationship. 

There is one more way to avoid difficulties 
in marriage, and that is to follow the “Golden 
Rule’’—to do unto your mate as you would 
have your mate do unto you. This is a basic 
rule for all human relations and, if adopted 
also as a rule in marriage, it may prove to be 
an invaluable guidepost. END 





HAROLD FOWLER 
The room looks larger and airier when heavy carpets are exchanged for a small 
aqua rug and winter upholstery is covered with cool bright chintzes. 
Short tier curtains give maximum adaptability for catching breezes and cutting glare. 
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By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 





The living room in winter looks cozy and attractive, 
but velvet chairs and heavy carpeting 


: 2 p lip covers for your living room this summer can be eas 
make it seem oppressive when the hot months arrive. E : 5 4 


on the eye, easy on the furniture and, most important, 
easy on your budget. The materials for the pretty changes 
in this room cost $79.39. Rose-patterned cotton chintz is 
$1.55 a yard; fabric for the curtains is cotton and Dacron 
with a built-in soil resistant, costs $1.18 a yard; crushed- 
raspberry cotton for large club chair is only 98 cents a 
yard; and the striped chintz on the small side chair sells for 
$1.25 a yard. These are all eminently washable, stay re- 
markably fresh and crisp all summer long. 

In fabric departments and sewing centers there are many 
good ideas that will save you time in making your own 
draperies or slip covers. A simple yardage chart for slip 
covers gives measurements for sofas, several types of chairs, 
cushions, ottomans, and so on. There’s a method for cutting 
and fitting your covers on the right side of the material and 
putting in the welting as you fit, a marvelous timesaver. A 
tailored skirt with corner pleats will look perkier if you use 
doubled or faced material. When it comes to short cuts in 
drapery making, there are of course the tapes and hooks 
which give a very professional pinch-pleat effect, as well as 
shirring tape in different widths for the heading and fullness 
you want. You can have café curtains in minutes, using any 
of the wealth of available sew-on headings. You can even 
sew your own cornice these days! A stiff material that can be 
painted, covered with fabric or trimmed with fringe comes 
by the yard in 12” widths, can be cut to the desired shape 
with scissors. This is hung on a curtain rod and attached to 
the wall in the ordinary manner. 
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JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY : BRIDGEPORT, PENNSYLVANIA +: MAKERS OF QUALITY CARPETS AND RUGS 


How to have your cake-and 


... those heavenly carpets by LEES 


No need to wait for 

your Carpets by Lees! 

Use modern time payments 
and pay ‘‘by degrees.”’ 
Imagine the wonderful things 
a lovely texture like Charcross 
the Lees Carpet shown here 
can do for you and your family. 
Lees Carpets are so cozy and 
quiet with soft colors glowing 
all through the house. 

Just 3 dimes a day! 

Add it up and it makes 

less than you're spending 


for coffee and cakes! 
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the house. Indeed, we had depended on her 
room rent at first to help with the monthly 
mortgage payments. It wasn’t likely that Philly 
would ever marry now, so that if you took Mrs. 
Howland-Holmes literally, the house would 
not be actually empty, even with the children 
gone. 

“What’s Mrs. Howland-Holmes doing about 
middle age?’ Timothy demanded. “Her own, 
for instance—or is the lady young?” 

Mrs. Howland-Holmes had admitted to be- 
ing in her early fifties. 

“She was very constructive. A great many 
women, she told us, have mental breakdowns, 
lose interest in living or try to live their lives 
over again in their adult children.” 

Timothy thought it all very depressing. 
“Does she think public speaking offers an 
escape from madness?” 

“It’s an outside interest.’’ I had finished my 
sandwich and smiled hopefully at the hostess. 
‘““Eyeryone says you must have outside inter- 
ests when you are building your life anew,”’ I 
explained to Timothy. 


“Are you thinking of building your life 


anew?” he asked. 

“You can laugh, Timothy, but Mrs. 
Howland-Holmes said one phase of life ends 
when your children no longer need you. The 
magazines are full of articles on the subject, so 
it isn’t something the woman just dreamed up.” 

Timothy inquired about the husband of 
Mrs. Howland-Holmes—or perhaps she was 
divorced? I had noticed before that husbands 
were apt to be curious about the marital status 
of women lecturers. 

“Even divorce can be a valuable experi- 
ence,”’ I suggested. 

Timothy said, “Just so,” with an amiable 
grin and then it was time for him to go back 
to the office. 

I wished I had asked him if he could take 
the afternoon off and go to a movie with me. 
The trouble was, I didn’t feel that I should 
fritter away that much time. In my bag was a 
list of small errands to be done, most of them 
for Clover, my daughter, who went to business 
and had only her noons for shopping. I had 
also commissions to execute for Effie, my new 
daughter-in-law, who did not know her way 
around our city shops. Both girls enjoyed buy- 
ing clothes, but they hated to spend money 
for the housekeeping essentials. 


’ 


That evening, as I started on the dinner 
dishes, I found myself thinking that the name 
‘Effie’? seemed exactly right for the tiny, blond 
creature who was my son March’s wife. She 
was perfectly proportioned, wore a size-nine 
dress, but preferred slacks and tapered pants 
in which, even Clover agreed, she could face a 
triple mirror without qualms. 

““Mother, if we’re not here for breakfast, 
don’t worry.’’ March stood in the doorway. 
“‘There’s just a chance that Pete and June will 
put us up for the night.” 

I swallowed the words, “You might tele- 
phone’’—March was grown up now, married 
and irritably impatient of the faintest directive. 
He stood looking at me, his gray eyes like his 
father’s, but restless, dissatisfied and, I thought, 
silently blaming me. 

““You’re taking the car?” 

The curious note, half defensive, half re- 
sentful, that had never been in March’s voice 
before he went overseas instantly deepened. 
“Of course if you want the car tonight, 
mother ——” 

I kissed him hurriedly, because I had to re- 
sist the impulse to hug him every time I 
touched him—no more need to write “I love 
you” in letters air-mailed to him in Ger- 
many—and shooed him into the hall where 
Effie awaited him. She wore a full skirt of 
black velvet and a white sweater with a scooped 
neckline that accented her collarbones. 

“T thought you might lend me your fur 
stole,’ Effie said. “That is, if Clover brought 
it back.” 

My last birthday gift had been a dyed- 
squirrel stole from Timothy, who had justified 


his extravagance by the reminder that our 
children were grown and that now, if ever, was 
the time for a mother to relax. 


THE EMPTY NEST 
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I said I’d be glad to lend her the stole and I 
fetched it from my closet. 

The phone rang as the door closed behind 
March and Effie and I grimaced at our black 
cat, Mr. Bathgate, whose green eyes reproached 
me from the dining-room doorway. 

“How much time have I had to do the 
dishes?” I asked him. ; 

A cheerful, chatty voice on the phone gur- 
gled happily, “Adair? Oh, good. I was afraid 
you might have gone to the movies—you and 
Timothy must find the evenings so lonely 
now.” 

It took me a full ten minutes to convince 
Georgia Heath that we were not plagued by 
loneliness. I was not at all sure, when I had 
replaced the handset, that Georgia had under- 
stood that March and Effie were staying an- 
other week, or had heard me say that Timo- 
thy had gone next door to help Sara Ritter put 
Steve to bed. For years Steve Ritter had been 
paralyzed from the waist down. Timothy 
lifted him night and morning and nearly every- 
one, except Sara, had forgotten that he did 
this. 

“‘And at last the dishes, Mr. Bathgate!”’ I 
stood up and the front door opened. A blast 
of cold air filled the hall and there was Philly, 
gray-haired, dark-eyed and perfectly turned 
out in black-and-white tweeds. 

“Hello!” She glanced suspiciously into the 
deserted living room. ““Don’t tell me you’re a 
mother bereft!” 

I accounted for March and Effie and hoped 
that Philly would dash up to the three rooms 
she occupied on the third floor. 

““Ha—dishes!”’ Philly had seen the dining 
room. “Why didn’t the kids help you?” She 
answered her own question: “You didn’t ask 
them, Effie had a new manicure, they'll do 
plenty of dishwashing once they’re in their 
Own apartment.” 

I said, ““You’re young only once,” and she 
laughed. 

“Tl lend you a hand,” she said now, mak- 
ing for the kitchen. 

“Philadelphia, you know you hate doing 
dishes—I wish you’d let me do them alone.” I 
probably sounded exasperated. “If Timothy 
gets back in time, he'll dry for me.”’ 

Philly said, ““You’d look too pathetic, tack- 
ling a mountain of dishes alone.” 

Until the table was cleared and the dishes 
scraped, Philly and I worked in companion- 
able silence. I think we were both a little tired 
and when we began the actual washing and 
drying, we decided it would be a luxury to go 
to bed early. 

“T think I'll go down to the shore for the 
weekend.” Philly preferred a winter beach 





with the crowds confined to sea gulls. “You 
and Timothy think you'll get away?” 

I looked at her closely, wondering if I was 
being “needled,” as the children would say. 
Timothy and I had not spent a weekend away 
from home since Clover’s marriage in June. 
The young couple counted on coming for Sun- 
day dinner—Clover openly allowed for it in 
her budget. March and Effie were planning to 
get an apartment in the city, but they would 
still be with us for Sunday dinner too. It oc- 
curred to me it might be wise to persuade them 
to alternate with Clover and Garry—then I 
could serve favorite dishes to each. 

‘‘Tmerely thought you might be going up to 
see your mother,” Philly said. 

The trip to Warrington would have to be 
postponed again. Mother would be disap- 
pointed, I knew, but not reproachful. Perhaps 
an extra letter would make it up to her. 

““You see, Philly, Clover doesn’t have much 
time to plan meals,” I explained a trifle apolo- 
getically. ““A girl who goes to business every 
day needs her weekends for relaxation.” Even 
to me the words sounded like a quotation and 
Philly didn’t really listen. 

I began to give her the highlights of the 
morning lecture and we were still arguing 
about Mrs. Howland-Holmes and her view- 
point when Timothy let himself in at the back 
door. 

“Bless you, Phil!’ He put down a plate cov- 
ered with a white napkin. “‘Sara sent you some 
cupcakes, Adair.” 

Philly, who had disposed of my last dish, 
declined a cupcake, said frankly that she 
wouldn’t wait for the pots and pans. Her feet 
hurt and she had two mysteries to read. “I 
hope your evening will be as pleasant.’ She 
was backing out of the kitchen. Timothy now 
and then asked her why she wanted to get 
away from people and Philly would indig- 
nantly deny that she had any such desire. But 
she liked to be alone and used to say that she 
saw enough of the young and hopeful during 
her working day—she taught English in a pri- 
vate school—to counteract any danger of de- 
veloping the outlook of a hermit. 

“Tl be through as soon as I do the broiler,” 
I encouraged Timothy. ““You go in and read 
your paper.” 

We had given the television set to Clover 
when she married and I wondered how much 
Timothy missed it. 

The doorbell rang three times, Clover’s sig- 
nal. Timothy let her in and I decided to let the 
broiler soak. 

““Hi, mother!’ My tall, dark daughter 
flashed into the kitchen. “I’m in a tearing 
hurry—Garry’s outside in the car.” 





"l want to talk about something besides kids and illness!” 
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She kissed me, helped herself to a 
and asked if she could borrow the fur 

“And will it be all right if we com 
ner tomorrow night, mother? They’re 
the apartment next door to ours and t 
makes me sick.” 

She was all bones, but good bones, 
extreme thinness, like Effie’s struct 
cented her attractiveness. Her natura 
to wear clothes was an asset and she p 
a glowing responsiveness that I thoug! 
her beautiful. 

It didn’t matter if Effie had taken t 
Clover assured me, breaking off a 
from the bunch on the kitchen table. 
Garry were only going to call on 
great-aunt. 

“Tl take Garry a banana, too, moth 
get such nice fat ones.” 

Timothy said, ““Don’t you ever eat a 
at your house?” and I asked if she did 
to borrow a coat. 


—_ _s _ 


She had a coat in the car, Clover 
me, her mouth full of banana. The stol 
have set off her gray wool dress (new) é 
red shoes and hat. I recognized my 
rope of pearl beads, but they were und 
right for the gray wool. 

“Effie says you’re going to give Ma 
car when they set up housekeeping.” 
rather overdid the casual note. 

Timothy, perched on the high stoo 
“Just so.” 

I had supposed the promise we had 
from March not to mention the gift of 
until it was an accomplished fact w 
binding upon Effie as well. Apparentl 
been mistaken. 

“It’s all right, of course,” Clover w 
ing, “it’s your car. But it means Ill n 
able to borrow it again when ours is 
overhauled. Effie, once she gets her ha 
thing, won’t let go.”” | 

Timothy cleared his throat, but I spo 

“‘There’s a whole apple pie you can t 
to Garry. And take the bananas, too, 
I said. | 





It was probably natural for Effie t 
about the car, but surely there had 
understanding that Timothy was to be 
to tell Clover and Garry. I had never dl 
that my two children were jealous 0) 
other. They had bickered during their 
days, but no more than was normal. Thi 
been loyal to each other when either a 
defense and in their teens they had ke 
criticism of individual dates to a minim 

March had married during the first y 
his Army service in Germany. Effie Kn 
a nineteen-year-old Government emp 
one of four children in a Midwestern f 
had continued to hold her job until he 
tract expired and March had complet} 
two years. They had then returned 1 
States. 

Now March had been out of the Arr 
two months and Clover had been marri 
five. To me it seemed that their relatic 
had altered in a vague, curious fashic 
‘though when I tried to say this to Timo} 
would have it that they were only olde) 
during the separation, had perhaps { 
apart. 


The room where the shorthand clas 
had the old high-school atmosphere, at 
way the forty of us tried to leave in a 
through the one exit at the end of the s 
also reminded me of my student days. A’ 
haired woman squeezed through the dot 
beside me. I had often seen her in the t 
class that preceded the shorthand perio) 
now as we walked down the one flight 
street she asked me if I intended to get 
I said ‘*Yes,”’ more confidently than I fel 
husband was willing, I told her, but my 
dren seemed to think that a middle 
mother should remain at home. 

“They re wrong and you're right.”’ Isa 
feel cautiously with her foot for the last 
“You mustn’t brood; the only way ta 
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DERN H sofa in black and white metallic tweed. Also in turquoise, 
fe, pink, green. Full size shown, $299.50. Apartment size, $289.50. 


NSC E-A-BED sofa in turquoise metallic. Also in dark green, persimmon, 
ige, sage green. Full size shown, $259.50. Apartment size, $249.50. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office, Copr. 1956 by Simmons Co., Mdse 
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more comfortably... 
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Smartly styled Hide-A-Bed sofas 
are a pleasure to look at—and so com- 
fortable to sit down on. 






NEW 
“ORDINARY” HIDE-A-BED 
SOFA-BED SOFA 


Real luxury thanks to lower seating 
height, a new pitch to the back and 
the exclusive “comfort support” that 
Simmons puts under its own famous 
Beautyrest seat cushions. 


Styles? More than 30! A variety 
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3ED® sofa 


of sizes, and more than 100 decorator- 
selected fabrics to choose from. 


Beautyrest* mattress. The Hide-A- 
Bed sofa opens in seconds, with fin- 
gertip ease, to a full-length, full-width 
Simmons innerspring mattress. Even 
a famous Beautyrest, if you choose, 
for only $20 more. 


Hide-A-Bed offers Simmons value 
in every stitch and every coil and 
every inch of the all-steel frame. 
Remember, no other sofa-bed can 
be called a Hide-A-Bed sofa. A Hide- 
A-Bed sofa is made only by Simmons. 





in gay Provincial print. Quilted effect in cocoa brown. Also 
in forest green, gray, gold. Full size shown, $299.50. Apartment size, $289.50. 





Prices for other Simmons convertibles begin as low as $169.50. Convenient terms are usually available. 
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THE BANDY 


One of many 
Naturalettes by 
I Natural Bridge 


Nothing could be smarter or 
more comfortable for everywhere-wear 
throughout the summer season. 


Natural Bridge Shoes 
are priced at 


O95 to $7 O95 
Naturalettes 
$795 fs $Q95 


Distant Points 
Slightly Higher 





For name of nearest dealer, address 


NATURAL BRIDGE SHOEMAKERS Division of Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation «Lynchburg, Va. 
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your loneliness is to keep busy. A lot of us are 
taking that refresher course for the same rea- 
son—to help us forget that we’re no longer 
needed.” 

There was certainly something the matter 
with me, I thought uneasily. There were times 
when I would have said that I hadn’t had a 
moment to myself since Clover’s wedding. So 
many women spoke of loneliness expecting me 
to share their despair, and my lack of under- 
standing must often irritate them. 

The woman walked with me to the bus stop, 
eager to talk about herself. “I might never 
have had children, for all I see of them,” she 
sighed, looking at me with misery in her blue 
eyes. “Weeks go by without a word from any 
of them. You know what it’s like to live in an 
empty house. And no phone calls or mail.” 

I thought about her while the bus jolted me 
homeward and I clung to a strap. A lot of 
children must sever home ties with dispatch 
and finality and a lot of mothers must be, as 
Mrs. Howland-Holmes described them, ‘“‘be- 
reft.” There was a pattern, but I was beginning 
to think that it didn’t apply to me. 

Through the bus window I glimpsed a 
typewriter-repair shop and that reminded me 
that Clover still had my typewriter. I was find- 
ing it difficult to brush up on my typing with- 
out a machine, but Clover liked to type her 
letters and Garry found a typewriter conven- 
ient when he brought work home from the 
office. 

I knew Timothy would reach home before 
me, but then he always took the train. Since 
we had given March our car, Timothy had 
either walked the three quarters of a mile from 
the station or used a taxi, 
and I was determined to 
buy him a secondhand car. 
Of course he didn’t know it 
and I wasn’t going to men- 
tion it until I had a little 
money saved. 

He had been very sweet 
about the job question 
when I asked him one night 
while we were doing the 
dishes together. If there was one time we could 
count on not being interrupted, Timothy liked 
to say, it was when we were washing the din- 
ner dishes. 

“Timothy, would you mind if I got a job?” 
I had asked him, and instead of the unhappy, 
tired passengers in the bus, I could see the 
way Timothy had looked drying a plate slowly 
and methodically. 

“Do you want one?” he asked, and I hoped 
he wouldn’t laugh. 

I reminded him that I had done office work 
before we were married and I thought I could 
do it again. ‘“‘Of course I wouldn’t neglect the 
house,”’ I assured him, and I explained that I 
had a plan. All the young girls wanted to work 
in the city and shunned their home town as 
deadly dull, I had learned. Yet there were 
offices and shops in Larkspur and there was a 
demand for clerical help—the classified col- 
umns of our local daily proved it. 

*“*T expect I'll have as much time for market- 
ing and planning the meals as I have now,” I 
said, trying to sound brisk and businesslike. 
“The job is only to fill in my empty hours.” 


in himself, 


Lio did laugh then. Mrs. Howland- 
Holmes was with us for good, he teased me, 
and then he said he wouldn’t put a straw in 
my way. ‘‘Theoretically our children have left 
home, so that noise we hear from the living 
room must be an echo of the past.’’ He smiled 
at me as someone began to thump the piano. 

That night it had been the little-theater 
group to which Clover belonged, meeting at 
our house because we had the space and she 
knew I would make coffee and sandwiches for 
them. I told Timothy then that everything 
would quiet down before Christmas, but as it 
turned out I had never been so rushed. I had 
always done Timothy’s shopping for him and 
this year Clover and Effie asked me to get a 
lot of things for them—Clover was very fussy 
about the presents for her new in-laws. Clover 
and Garry and March and Effie came to din- 
ner nearly every night and usually they brought 
a friend or two with them. 

I think Timothy tired of so much constant 
company, but he would never complain. Not 


When a man is wrapped up 
he makes a 
pretty small package. 


even when we had Garry’s aunt (in the cityj 
her annual shopping binge) for three nig 
and at the same time put up two of Mar 
friends, just discharged from the service, 
Williams, the aunt, said she considered 
“indecent” to sleep in anyone’s living ro 
and Clover, with tears in her eyes, begged 
to put my linen sheets on the guest-room |} 
for the honor of the family. March’s frie 
were not much trouble, except that no ¢ 
told me they had invited their dates for 
weekend. 

“It’s because we have a house,” I said 
Philly, who found me straightening up 
bathroom at ten o’clock one night. “A he 
with doors.” 


M.. Bathgate was waiting for me wher 
turned in at our walk, his green eyes glitte i 
for a moment in the light sprayed by the hed 
lamps of a passing car. Every window int 
house was lighted, a sure sign that Marchg | 
Effie, or Clover and her husband, had come . 
dinner. I found myself, like Mrs. Micawb, 
hastily calculating “the extent of the & 
meat” as I tried to catch Mr. Bathgate. T 
door opened just as I scooped him up a 
Clover hugged us both, announcing that eve: 
one was starving. 

“Doesn't Philly ever do anything for you) 
Effie demanded, scrambling off the li in 
room couch and running into the hall tok 
me. “She came in a few minutes ago, sg 
“Hello! and went right on upstairs.” ‘ 

I handed Mr. Bathgate to Clover, who lay 
him, and explained to Effie that Philly’s root 
upstairs were as separate from our part of 
house as if she lived in a separate building, 

“I’ve told her.” Cloy 
sounded slightly exa % 
ated. “But she can’t § 
why Philly doesn’t td 
dinner for you when 
comes in first.” q 

The boys were out in | 
garage, Clover said wher 
asked, and I decided he 
wasn’t time formetochan 
before Timothy would 

hone I got into a coverall apron and putt 1 
girls to setting the table. It occurred to ne! 
few minutes later that my children seemed } 
be developing an entirely new set of characte 
istics since they had married. Clover ‘l 
March had been brought up to be simple ar 
straightforward, so why, the minute they e e| 
tered matrimony, should they have changed 
They didn’t exactly lie; rather, they seemed { 
have formed the habit of telling the truth} 
installments, a trick that I found as confusif 
as an untruth. 

Tonight, for instance, it developed th . 
March and Garry were in the garage, as Cloy 
had said, but a third young man she hadnt 
mentioned, Bailey Carr, was with them. 

“Will he be here for dinner?” I asked, pi 
ting the potatoes on to boil. 

Bailey Carr had served overseas with Ma 
Effie said, not answering my question. He we 
on his way to the Middle West where he ha 
been offered a job with his uncle in Iowa. Th 
afternoon he had phoned March from Unio 
Station in the city. 

“We told him we’d just moved into 
apartment and that nothing is fixed—we’ 
still sleeping on a mattress on the floor.” E 
who had the habit of nibbling, filched a gra 
from the buffet fruit dish and I saw Mr. Ba 
gate streak for the kitchen. He had alrea 
learned that she would spit the seeds at him 

“Bailey Carr has the cutest wife,”’ Clove 
murmured. ‘‘You’ll love her, mother. She) 
only seventeen.” 

All I could say, with my mysterious sixt) 
sense ringing an alarm bell that nearly deal 
ened me, was, “Is she coming to dinner?” 

So, just as Timothy put his key in the front 
door lock, I learned that Bailey Carr’s youn 
wife was in bed in the guest room, worn OU 
after driving all night and all day. She wa 
asleep, the girls told me, there was no reasO} 
why I should go up to see her till after dinnel 
I decided not to press the subject. I could tak 
young Mrs. Carr a cup of soup later. 

“When your mother goes to work—I meal 
when she is gainfully employed,” Timoth| 
corrected himself at the dinner table, “yo! 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 
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—richer in beauty- protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions ! 


Vhen you do anything that can harm 
our hands, remember: If your hands 
uke an extra beating from detergents, gar- 
ening, housework, or your job, it’s high time 
2 make your lotion Trushay. After all, why 
2ttle for less, when Trushay’s extra richness 


can give your hands extra protection! And you 
can prove Trushay’s richness to yourself, with 
the Trushay Two-Drop Test. Once you do, 
we're sure youll make Trushay your lotion 
for good. Surprisingly, it doesn’t cost a bit 


more than you'd pay for ordinary lotion ! 


TRUSHAY® IS ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPANA 





Laboratory tests prove Trushay’s richness! 
Just two drops will prove it tc you! 


Pour two drops of Trushay on the back of one hand, 
rub in with the back of the other. Smooth evenly 
with palms. Right away, you’ll see and feel Trushay’s 
richness. Your hands will have a luxurious feeling 
of softness all over! Trushay, in fact, is so rich, you 
can even apply it before washing chores, to guard 
your hands in hot detergent suds! 
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and putin place... 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132 
ci. will have to do more foraging for your- 
ss. Your mother’s going to be tired at the 
»y of a business day.” 

- jred!1 could have gone to sleep right at the 
a2 and I knew I couldn’t have been any 
e exhausted if I had put in a day typing. 
om, you're not in earnest about getting 
» 'b?” March’s gray eyes darkened. ‘‘Won’t 
sole think it’s kind of funny?” 
jn the other side of the table Clover 
a hed. He had been abroad too long, he was 
»/of touch with reality, she told her brother. 
eople think women who don’t have jobs 
funny,’ Clover said. : 
1 can see it, when it’s an economic neces- 
” Effie conceded, helping herself to the 
4#sh on March’s bread-and-butter plate. 
going to get a job, but we need the 
Cyan 
anced at Timothy, who winked at me. “I 
4 a job for plenty of reasons,” I said. 
oney is one of them.” 
She’s waited too long.”” March spoke as if 
‘asn’t there. ‘‘Before Christmas, stores were 
ang on extra help, but this is the January 
Simp. I hate to say it, mother’’—he seemed 
( ealize I might be listening—‘‘but you'll be 
ypeting with young high-school girls.” 
ffie murmured, “Naturally there is the age 
Ore. 
s I left the table to make the coffee—Tim- 
Jy was convinced that neither Clover nor 
Fe could make coffee fit to drink—I won- 
Jed if in my son’s eyes I could be already 
Did he have a mental picture of me going 
office to office, filling out application 
ds and leaving my age a blank? 
‘As I measured coffee into the percolator 
Dyer’s high, clear voice spoke in the dining 
m and I could hear every word. _ 
VI suppose mother’s lonely, with all of us 
phe; a woman has to fill in her time some- 
wv,” Clover said. 
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e next morning Eifie (she and March had 
mided to stay overnight) intimated to me 
it it wasn’t very hospitable for the hostess to 
ve a guest breakfastless in bed. Jessie Carr 
5 still asleep, but when she wakened, how 
Id she feel? 
} thought she would feel rested, and said so. 
e night before I had taken her hot soup and 
4: had sat up in bed, looking very pretty and 
/out ten years old, and announced that she 
Ws starving. So she had dinner and two cups 
offee and Bailey reported that she had gone 
sleep again as soon as she had finished eat- 


“Eyerything’s ready for you to fix her a 
y if she doesn’t want to come down to 
eakfast,” I pointed out to Effie as I pulled on 
gloves. ‘‘I’ve left the dishes to drain, be- 
‘ise if I’m to get anything done before noon, 
dust start now.” 

It was just nine o’clock when I got out of the 
use and I must admit it was a relief to find 


“Be my friend 

Till the whistle blows,” 

Wrote the old old lady from 
Boston. 

**T like your shoes 

In their Sunday toes, 

I like the style 

Of your flimsy nose, 

I like the sass 

Of your flutterby bows; 


| You’re an old-fashioned pippin, 


A New England rose.”’ 


The old lady wrote to Kate. 


**Visit me,”’ 
The old lady wrote, 


**And we'll never take naps at all. 


With bedtime at nine, 


myself in the clear, cold air. I had planned to 
walk downtown, but breakfast had taken too 
much time. When I had a job, I resolved, I 
would arrange my schedule so that I could 
walk both ways. No one in the family, except 
myself, ever cared for walking. Timothy missed 
the car terribly, although he wouldn’t say so, 
and of course the children never willingly 
walked anywhere. 

The address the school had given me was on 
a side street, a half block from Main. It was 
an old brick building with a center hall and a 
stair well which apparently was regarded as a 
source of light. 


I was a pleasant surprise to find the door 
lettered “Avery and Avery” painted an im- 
maculate white with a small black iron knocker 
and an old-fashioned latch. A card on which 
was typed ““Walk In” was thumbtacked above 
the latch. I opened the door and a bell jangled 
not unmusically. It reminded me of the bells 
in the small shops in the shore village where 
we spent our vacations when I was a child. 

I seemed to have stepped into a living room. 
Directly opposite the door was a brick fire- 
place, painted white, in which a coal fire 
burned in an iron grate. On either side were 
open shelves, also painted white but with a 
rose lining, on which were arranged pieces of 
china. Before I had time to see anything else, 
I heard a door open and I turned to face a low 
railing that shut off one end of the room. A 
tall, thin man with very white hair and very 
black eyes stood at the little gate in the center 
of the railing. 

“Good morning, madam.”’ He bowed po- 
litely. ‘““What can I do for you?” 

I explained that the business school had 
given me his name and that I understood he 
wanted a secretary. He looked so startled when 
I said this that I was thankful March was not 
present to take credit for being a prophet. 

“You are Mr. Avery, aren’t you?” I said, 
and somewhere in the room a canary began 
to trill tentatively as if to encourage conversa- 
tion. 

“Well, yes’—he admitted his identity al- 
most reluctantly. “If you'll sit down, my 
brother will talk to you. He handles everything 
like that.” 

He opened the door behind him and slipped 
through and I sat down in one of the charming 
old chairs near the fireplace. There was a low 
coffee table before the fireplace, and another 
chair that matched the one I was sitting in. 
There were two or three other antique chairs 
in the room. I had time to notice that the walls 
were papered, not painted, in an old-fashioned 
leaf design, before the door beyond the railing 
opened again and another man came out. This 
one was plump and florid-faced and almost 
bald. He peered at me through spectacles. 

“You're applying for the position of secre- 
tary?” He didn’t look at all like his brother, 
but his voice was almost exactly the same— 
clear, precise, with an unhurried quality that I 
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**And you’ll wear your patents 
And Ill wear my boots 

And together we'll dwell 

In the closest cahoots— 

Oh, be my friend 

Till the whistle toots!”” 


The old lady wrote to Kate. 


Kate giggled for a moment, 
Then this is what she wrote: 
‘Dear Grandma, 

I came way down 
Here 


To sign this note. 


KATE.”’ 
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thought betrayed his age more than if it had 
been a quaver. We all, the young people espe- 


cially, slur so many words and abbreviate 
more. 

I told him that the school had sent me to 
answer his application, and as I spoke it 


dawned upon me that I knew nothing about 
his business. | had never thought to ask and 
there was nothing beyond the firm’s name on 
the immaculate white door. 

‘My brother and I need a combination of 
secretary and office manager,” the second Mr. 
Avery was saying. ““We have had a number 
of—of applicants, but they have all been, in 
our estimation, too inexperienced. I might say 


too young.”’ He looked at me and blushed a 
bright pink and of course March, if he had 
been there, would have chortled. 

“I’m forty-four,” I said, struggling to sound 
dignified but not miffed. “My experience is 
limited—I worked before I married, but that 
was years ago.” 

In the next fifteen minutes I learned a great 
deal, and not the least surprising was the in- 
formation that the Avery brothers were in 
their seventies. Joseph, the one I had seen 
first, was seventy-three ; James, who was inter- 
viewing me, was seventy-one. Both were scared 
to death of the young, efficient, pretty crea- 
tures sent them by the secretarial schools. 
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They were still shaky from one trial from 
which they had emerged with the firm resolve 
to employ “a mature person” or no one at all. 
“This Miss Holly insisted on balancing our 
checkbooks—she said a private secretary al- 
ways balances her employer's checkbook.” 
James Avery shuddered at the memory. “She 
wanted to keep a list of anniversaries, too— 
said it was her place to remind us to send 
flowers or gifts. She couldn’t spell, either!” 
The Avery brothers were experts in apprais- 
ing and mending fine china. The large room 


-behind the reception office was lined with 


shelves divided into compartments in which 
articles to be mended were labeled and stored. 
Tables with adjustable lights and a china kiln 
were the only furniture. 

James showed me the workroom—Joseph 
was busy mending something when we looked 
in and pretended not to see me at all—and 
pointed out the typewriter and desk and filing 
cabinets behind the railing. There was only 
one telephone, and the brothers, James said, 
took no phone calls. I was to transact any- 
thing that had to do with queries or complaints. 

For it seemed that the job was mine, al- 
though James, not being very businesslike, 
failed at first to make this clear. He did ask 
whether my children needed my attention, and 


when I said they 

were married he 

murmured, ‘That 

doesn’t signify,” 

which he didn’t am- NEXT MONTH 
plify. 

It was arranged @ Spruce Island was shrouded in 
that I should start fog and silence—and mystery. Was 
the next Monday there murder there too? 
and James assured Gil Donan, the young sheriff, 
me that Joseph was baffled and frsineted 
would be very asked questions, but got no an- 
pleased, although swers. For only the women knew 
this must have been the answers, and the women would 
guesswork on his not talk. Yet it was Gil’s 
part. to pierce the shadows and solve the 

I walked home be- mystery of 
cause I wanted to 
see if it would be THE SILENT 


practical for me to 
go home for lunch. 
The distance could 
easily be covered in 
ten minutes, I found, 
and presumably the 
exercise would do 
me good. Effie and 
Jessie Carr had left 
a note saying they 
were going in to the city to shop and that the 
boys would probably meet them there and take 
them to dinner—if not, they would all be out 
on the six-eight express. The uncertainty had 
wrecked my meal planning before, but I was 
too absorbed in budgeting my salary to be 
really irritated. I fixed a salad and a cup of 
tea on a tray and took it up to my room, only 
slightly depressed by the sight of the dishes the 
girls had left unwashed on the drainboard. 

Upstairs I discovered that they hadn’t made 
their beds, either, but I closed the bedroom 
doors and arranged my tray on the cherry 
drop-leaf table that had been my grandmoth- 
er’s and which stood before the front windows 
in the ‘‘master bedroom,” as Effie called Tim- 
othy’s and my room. 


I thought I knew exactly what I would do 
with my salary—the very word had a delicious 
sound. Ever since my marriage I had had an 
allowance—Timothy never had questioned 
my handling of the housekeeping money; but 
fifty dollars a week free and clear—well, al- 
most fifty dollars—presented exciting possi- 
bilities. I would probably have to have my 
wonderful Mrs. Roman two days a week in- 
stead of one, but Effie and March were now 
settled in their own apartment and the house 
should stay fairly clean and in order with only 
Philly and Timothy and me left in it. 


My main project was to be the purchase of 


a used car. I knew Timothy missed our car, 
but the suggestion that we give it to March 
had come from him. I had thought a second- 
hand car would please March and we had 
planned to buy one for him when he came 
home—a young couple would have so many 
expenses, we thought, and a good used car 
would provide them with transportation for 
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the first year or two. I never dreamed th 
March would flatly refuse our offer—| 
wouldn’t be found dead driving a secondha 
piece of junk, he said furiously—and the 
Timothy gave him our good car as a weddi 
gift and the money we had saved to buy tf 
secondhand one was needed for an operatid 
by Timothy’s father. 


Wren I had finished half the salad Cloy 
called me from the city to explain that g 
hadn’t had time to market that morning a 
that she thought she was developing a colda 
didn’t feel equal to battling the crowd in th 
supermarket on her way home from the st 
tion. I had a casserole and there would 
enough even if all my family decided to ¢ 
in—a phrase Philly detested and Timot 
thought funny—so of course I told her 
come along. 

As it happened, the others stayed in tow 
so that just the four of us sat down to ham ai 
noodles, which Timothy and Garry considerg 
a specialty of mine. 

I hadn’t planned to surprise Timothy wi 
my announcement that I had a job, but I ha 
no chance to speak to him alone before dinne 

It was Clover who gave me my opening. § 
had a trick of remembering at intervals thé 
she was a marrie 
woman and my gue 
as well as my daug 
ter, and you co 
see her gathering 
her dignity likea lon 
skirt and resolvi 


way of making 
conversation ge 


He eral, as advised b 


that it was rathe 
touching and rei 
niscent of her chil 
ish determination 
be “good.” 
“And what hai 
you been doing wit) 
yourself all da 
mother?’’ Clove 


duty 


even looking at me- 
no one was. Clove 
was watching Time 
thy serve Garry 
second helping fro 
the casserole an} 
both men, of course, were concentrating 0 
the food. 

“IT went downtown this morning and got 
job,” I said. ‘Starting Monday morning, 
shall be secretary to Avery and Avery.” 

Three pairs of eyes stared at me—the sud 
den change was a little unnerving. 

““Who’s Avery and Avery?” That was Ti 
othy. 

“You mean you're a private secretary? 
Clover sounded incredulous. Garry took h 
plate from Timothy and put it down carefull 
“Is it what you wanted? You’re not going t 
look around?” 

I explained Avery and Avery as well as 
could and I could see Timothy registering 
private resolution to look them up in whateve) 
it was he looked people up in. Clover wal 
puzzled by James’ refusal to consider lettin} 
me balance his checkbook. 

“A good executive is willing to delegate de 
tails to others,’ she instructed me. 

I was grateful that she dropped the subjed 
there. Balancing checkbooks was not my fort 
and the refresher course had failed to strengthe 
my confidence. Timothy handled our checkin} 
account and I did my personal banking ini 
nice, small savings bank where the clerks hag 
known me since before my marriage an 
didn’t expect too much of me. | 

All through dessert Clover was absaa 
and I began to see that she was planning som 
thing. Timothy hated to be rushed through 
meal; she would wait to see if he wanted t 
light his pipe before he left the table. On thi 
other hand, she didn’t want to give Garry tov 
much time or he might spill the beans—tt 
quote March—and ruin whatever she migh| 
be leading up to. Clover was very feminine aa | 
very sweet and I think I always knew when sh | 


| 
| 












































yivho was trying to cut down on ciga- 
as arranging five after-dinner mints in 


wondering if ta could put Bill and 
d Rick and Lorna up over the week- 
ther. Just two nights and maybe for 
a dinner.” Clover flushed a little, but 
> honestly. ““They’re coming for Fran 
vedding and they haven’t any place to 


y 


x hy said he’d suggest a hotel and 
> old him not to be silly—that their 
--owd was kept bankrupt by the con- 
sense for wedding presents. 

ry and I can’t afford to get the car 
even buy draw curtains for the living 
1 sveryone who gave us wedding pres- 
i potential obligation,” she said. 

Jost reminded her that we didn’t even 
jcar to fix, but I remembered in time 
s! had been miffed because we had given 
ato March, so I didn’t mention that. 
aI pointed out that we already had 
's'Bailey and Jessie Carr. 

Jithey’ve gone!” Garry gulped and must 
ballowed a mint whole. ‘‘They called 
eat her office, but she had left, so they 
7 me. Got me as I was halfway through 
r. 1 guess I forgot to tell you.” 

¢ Clover was surprised. 


spon as they reached Iowa and that if I 
(old their suitcase, she would send a 
@ ing address as soon as possible. 

hy said, “Were these young people 
ad or have they been apprehended?” 
er!’ Clover’s glance reproved him. 
arry is trying to tell you is that they 
‘ye here over the weekend, so mother 
e two bedrooms empty. That is, | sup- 
fie and March will stay in their own 


oe 


n’t Bailey Carr drive an automobile?” 


1 
er he nor Clover seemed to think it 
at the Carrs should leave their car in 
s-age—we had nothing in it, except a 
¢ of tools, Clover reminded us. No, 
had not bought a helicopter—Timo- 
| <asperated suggestion—he had met an 
friend who was heading toward Cali- 
iand offered to drop Bailey and his wife 
‘owa. It seemed sudden and impulsive 
) 
Hou see, Bill and Kitty, Rick and Lorna 
‘be any trouble at all, mother.”’ Clover 
) at me with innocent dark eyes. “Just 
) Sunday and dinner, unless we should 
) Garry and I'll come over early Sunday 
Up.” 
had had some idea of making a firm 
‘this seemed to be the place to do it. 
|\s is positively the last time,” I said and 
‘1 myself looking at Timothy and speak- 
/him more than to the children. “When 
king I shall have no time or strength 
‘< after a houseful of company. You'll 
P do your own entertaining.’ 
y assured me that they would and re- 
red a television show they wanted to 
‘Timothy and I were left to do the dishes. 
nat we minded. As he said, it seemed 
l. 


. dinner Saturday, Timothy was over 
2 Steve Ritter when Philly found me in 
tchen making an icebox cake for Sun- 
dessert. When she heard there would be 
or dinner, she raised her very black eye- 
and listened silently while I explained 
nfusion about our guests. 
‘ver and Garry had brought them that 
ng, but instead of Bill and Kitty, Rick 





and Lorna, they were Jack and Barb, Pete and 
Pat. All young, good to look at, although they 
had dressed for the wedding and left in such a 
rush that I doubted if I would recognize them 
the next time I saw them. 

“Married?” Philly tickled Mr. Bathgate un- 
der his chin and he responded with a baritone 
purr. 

They were married, all of them, I explained. 
The girls were about nineteen or twenty, the 
young men not much older. 

“You were twenty when you married Tim,” 
Philly reminded me. 

She had tucked herself into the breakfast 
nook to be out of the way and she sat there, 


the cat on her lap, smiling at me. We had gone 
to kindergarten together and through gram- 
mar and high school. Philly had been my maid 
of honor. She had been engaged to Timothy’s 
best friend and she still wore his diamond on 
her right hand. He had died suddenly during 
Philly’s last year at college and Timothy and I 
grieved for them both. Philly had come to us 


_ when we bought the house and the rent had 


been a marvelous help, for Timothy had been 
a young lawyer in a large firm and his starting 
salary had been small. Even now the extra 
money was a help because my mother and 
Timothy’s father would need more and more 
assistance. 
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“It’s different now,” I said to Philly, break- 
ing a little silence between us. “Some of the 
marriages seem... well, almost frantic to me.” 

I did not exaggerate. There was something 
feverish, like a mass movement, underlying 
the steady rush to the altar. It was the haste 
that I thought the most alarming, it even now 
and then sounded a hysterical note. And, I 
argued to Philly, there was no preparation for 
the years after marriage, no one seemed ready 
to make plans or to assume responsibility. 

““My own children are like all the rest,” I 
admitted. “I hate to say it, but sometimes I 
wonder if they married because everyone else 
is doing it.” And although I laughed a little at 
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the familiar excuse I had heard all through the 
school years, I was not finding it funny. 

Philly said that now and then I surprised 
her and that she thought I was wasting my 
time attending Mrs. Howland-Holmes’ lec- 
tures. But that reminded me that I would be 
unable to finish her course—Thursday morn- 
ings would no longer be free. 

“T wonder who could use the tickets,” I 
worried. ““You can’t—even if you wanted to. 
Sara Ritter can’t leave Steve. Perhaps Pearl 
Groves could go. Do you think she’d be 
insulted ?” 

““Insulted?”’ Philly and Mr. Bathgate both 
stared at me. 


ARNOLD NEWMAN 
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“Well, it’s for the definitely middle-aged,” I 
pointed out. ‘“‘Pearl Groves is older than I am, 
but her children are younger than mine and 
she probably hasn’t given much thought to her 
approaching loneliness. Marilyn must be sev- 
enteen or so and there are three younger 
boys.” 

I decided at least to offer the tickets to Pearl, 
who said frankly to anyone who would listen 
that she was.going through “the change” and 
that her family was indifferent to her feelings 
of depression. The Groveses lived on the other 
side of us and had been neighbors for ten or 
twelve years. Pearl backed off a little at first, 
when I explained my errand, but that was be- 
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cause she jumped to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Howland-Holmes must be an intellectual. 

“If there is one type I cannot stand, it is the 
intellectual,’ Pearl said. ‘‘Marilyn is going out 
with a boy who plans to be a writer and he’s 
so intellectual none of us dare open our 
mouths at the dinner table. She’s had him here 
for dinner every night this week and swears 
she’s going to marry him. I never thought to 
see her spending her evenings at the library 
taking notes for him, instead of at the movies, 
but that’s where she is.” 

Pearl was in the living room, mending. She 
sat in Nelson’s big chair (he always bowled 
Saturday nights) breathing a little heavily, for 
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In our national Capitol this year sixteen women— 
high—are exerting countrywide, even world- 


wide, influence by helping shape Federal laws. But it’s 


only asion, such as picture-taking, that brings 
them her at the same time—for they represent 
Hawaii and fourteen states from Maine to Oregon and 
serve on ed Congressional committees. fF ight are 
Democrats, eight are Republicans; one serves in 


the Senate. Seven are widows of former Congressmen, 


one the mother of a Congressman; four have had previ- 


ous experience as members of their state legislatures. 


Left to_right; first row, Edna F. Kelly, D., New York; 
Cecil M. Harden, R., Indiana; Edith Nourse Rogers, R., 
Massachusetts; Katharine St. George, R., New York; 
Frances P. Bolton, R., Ohio; second row, seated, Edith 
Green, D., Oregon; Coya Knutson, D., Minnesota; Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith, R., Maine; Elizabeth Kee, D., 
West Virginia; third row, Leonor K. Sullivan, D., Mis- 
souri; Iris Blitch, D., Georgia; Gracie Pfost, D., Idaho; 
Martha W. Griffiths, D., Michigan; Marguerite Stitt 
Church, R., Illinois; last row, Mrs. Joseph R. Farrington, 
R., delegate, Hawaii; Ruth Thompson, R., Michigan. 


















































LADIES' HOME JOUMl 


she was overweight, the light flashing o 
diamond earrings which she wore every 
the year. Pearl always looked placid no 
how upset she might be. 

“If Marilyn marries that kid and 
him home to live here, I shall lose my m 
Pearl said. 

I reminded her that Marilyn was only st 
teen. “Don’t stay at home and brood,” 
vised, and I sounded like a carbon co 
myself. ““Take in these lectures one mor 
week, stay in town for lunch and you'll 
had a respite at least.” 

To my astonishment Pearl burst into 
Her nerves were frayed, she sobbed, th 
dren cared nothing for her ill health an 
son wouldn’t give up his bowling if she 
pened to die on a Saturday night. I 
soothed her, made her promise to atte 
least the next Thursday lecture as a sa 
and hurried home, having remembered 
still had the dessert to finish for Sunday d 

As it turned out, I had four couples fo 
dinner, instead of the three for whi 
planned. In addition to Clover and Garr 
their guests, Jack and Barb, Peteand Pat, 
last names remained persistently elusive, 
and Effie dropped over, ostensibly to 
showers. The hot-water system in the 
modeled apartment house had broken ¢ 
March said, and they had had no hot 
for two days. 

I was in the kitchen arranging the 
course salads when March came in the 
way and alone. I knew without coral 
that there was something he wanted to t 
but the group in the living room was m 
so much noise—every five minutes son 
was sure to wander out and ask if thert 
anything to be done—that I wasn’t e 
concentrating on March. | 

““Mom, do you think dad would lend 
little dough?” He had asked me that ae 





a hundred times when he had run throu 
allowance in high school. But when I glé 
up at him standing beside me, there was 
ing of the schoolboy in his gray eyes. I su 
what finally convinces a woman that hei 
dren are adults is the discovery that they 
entered upon the eternal round of worr 
responsibility. 

“Ts anything wrong, March?” I remem 
that Timothy’s insurance was due in Feb 
and of course the income tax loomed. | 

March said, ‘“We’re going to have a b 

I stared at him. That he was announcif 
expected arrival of my first grandchild ¢ 
register for the moment. All I thought) 
first was that he and Effie were so young 
they were living in perpetual chaos oat 
now was no time to tell me his news w 
was hurrying to get dinner on the table, 

I must have repeated ‘‘A baby!” for N 
put his arm around me and kissed me || 
on the cheek. 

“Effie isn’t mad about the idea, but 
get used to it,” my son confided. “Only it} 
money and that’s what we haven’t got.” 





H. made me promise not to speak to 
who would, he said, be peeved if she thé 
he had discussed her affairs with me. I thé 
it was his affair, too, but I promised to) 
still. As for money, of course Timothy 
would help in every way possible. 

“You'd better tell your father when ya 
for a loan,” I suggested. ““Your hospit 
tion covers maternity care, so the expensé¢ 
be less than you expect.” 

It was rather a shock when he told me 
he needed the money to have the car rep 
and pay up back bills for oil and gas. Effi 
in no condition to be worried about 
March said, and she insisted on having ¢ 
cialist, an expensive obstetrician in whon 
had great confidence. 

My responses are all slow, I think, an 
actual import of the secret so hastily rev 
did not strike me until we were seated ¢ 
table and the crossfire of conversation w 
full swing. I should have guessed, I tolc}} 
self, the reason why Effie was indifferent 
ward housekeeping, why she wilted a 
thought of putting up guests for even a sf} 
night. She had been married for two year 
she and March had lived in Germany al j@ 
time and her letters, written me at long 
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Sis uses 750 dishes a month 
Dad uses 570 dishes 


Junior uses 720 dishes 







It’s so nice outdoors—but you're stuck inside— 
with 3500. dishes to do! (When you include 
pots and pans, that’s how many an average 
family uses each month.) But Lux Liquid can 
help you get done fast! 

| Unlike powders that have to dissolve, Lux 
Liquid goes to work instantly. It cuts under 





Thick gravy was poured on 


this dish and let stand for 10 
minutes until it hardened 


Just as soon as the dish is 
placed in the water Lux 
Liquid starts to do its work 





Mom uses 770 dishes a month 


(and one guess who does them all!) 


et out of the kitchen sooner! 


LUX LIQUID CUTS UNDER GREASE AND FLOATS IT AWAY! 





grease, lifts it up, floats it away. With even a 
quick rinse, Lux Liquid gets china, silver, 
glassware—sparkling clean! 

And Lux Liquid is Lux-mild on hands. 
Thrifty, too—one can outlasts several boxes of 
the leading powder. A teaspoonful does a 
dishpanful. Get Lux Liquid! 








PLATE 





Lux Liquid’s special action 
cuts under the grease, lifts 
it up and floats it right off 


A quick rinse and the dish, 
as you can see, is beautifully 
and hygienically clean 


LUX LIQUID IS THE NEXT BEST THING TO A DISHWASHING MACHINE 


and its Lux-mild on your hands 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138 doorway of the dining room where I was drink- 
vals, had told nothing of herself. If she hoped ing a second cup of coffee—to steady my 
for children she had never said so and she was nerves—a serene and capable woman, the 


born manager. 

Timothy had breakfasted and gone, having 
assured me comfortably that Avery and Avery 
were “‘all right”’ but that if I got a headache, or 
anything went wrong, I had better chuck the 
whole thing and come home. This casual view- 
point did more to convince me that my family 
thought I was acting out a whim than any- 
thing the children had said to me. 

At least Mrs. Roman was serious about my 
job. She listened to my instructions about the 
laundry pickup, the dry cleaner’s boy (who al- 


so young—nineteen when she married March— 
that for most of the two years I had thought 
of her as a bride. 

I looked down the long table where Timothy 
sat behind the roast beef, and tried to imagine 
him as a grandfather. He would be pleased. 


“It will be nice for you to have your own 
money,’ Mrs. Roman said approvingly. 

She had been coming to me one day a week 
for the last ten years and had never failed me. 
This Monday morning she stood smiling in the 





ohhh! 


your 
skin 

IS | 
showing 
your age! 


fore the children 
reached the age of 
twenty-one. Then the 
kids would have to be 
on their own. 

“T think he had 
something,” Timothy 
muttered, jerking off 
the table light, then 
putting it on again. 

Mr. Bathgate 
landed with a thump 
on my bed, his green 
eyes swimming with 
annoyance. I had no 
need to remind Timo- 
thy that his poor father 
had lived to become 
dependent upon his 
son. Please God, we 
would never be a bur- 
den uponour children, 
but perhaps the possi- 
bility had once seemed 
as fantastic to Timo- 
thy’s father as at that 
moment it did to me. 

We had tried to de- 
cide where we had 
made our mistake, if 
it was a mistake, but 
the combination of 
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You need 
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FLOWING VELVET 


This modern flowing formula has helped countless women—just like you 
—who had despaired of a dry, prematurely aging skin. 
Jacqueline Cochran has found a whole new answer to the dry-skin 
problem and its main cause, dehydration of the sub-surface tissues. After 
years of research, she discovered Hydrolin, a new ingredient that transfers 
beneficial moisture into the deep tissues of the skin. Thanks to exclusive 
Hydrolin...and other rich components, Jacqueline Cochran created an 
entirely new kind of 3-way beauty formula. 
Unique Flowing Velvet acts 3-ways: 

¢ It furnishes moisture that actually sinks into your skin. 

¢ It provides necessary oils for essential lubrication. 

¢ It maintains the normal balance of oils and moisture. 
One touch mirrors the beautiful change! Tiny lines smooth out, years 
seem to melt away! Use Flowing Velvet day and night. It is hormone-free, 
greaseless, won't smear your make-up or smudge your pillow. 
See for yourself. Make Flowing Velvet your 24-hour beauty care... 
and see how much younger and lovelier 
you can look. Why not start today! 


each other. 


The one-and-only 
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the tested and proven moisture-giving formula live her own life. 
for maturing, sensitive and drying skins ae | 15° 
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At fine stores everywhere. 


JACQUELINE COCHRAN, INC., 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ways tried to tease Mr. Bathgate), Clover’s silk 
slip that must be hand-washed, and my gro- 
cery and butcher lists. I decided to concentrate 
on my work during the first day and leave the 
housekeeping details to Mrs. Roman. She 
could give me Friday as well as Monday and I 
would have Saturday and Sunday free, so that 
the house would not suffer. 

. | had been washing breakfast dishes for so 
many years at quarter past eight in the morn- 
ing that I had forgotten how it felt to be hurry- 
ing off to work. I wanted to think over what 
Timothy had said the night before when we 
talked about March and Effie and the baby. 
March had asked his father for a loan and 
Timothy and I had debated the wisdom of this 
long after March had gone home, relieved, he 
had announced cheerfully, of all worry. 

““He needs the money, all right,” Timothy 
had reasoned, stirring restlessly in his bed and 
displacing Mr. Bathgate, who had already re- 
adjusted himself a dozen times, at the foot. 

That March should feel his responsibilities 
and plan for them didn’t alter the fact that 
Effie and the baby would be the ones to suffer 
if we refused our help, Timothy argued. His 
own father had once said that all parents with 
their children’s welfare at heart should die be- 


military service and young marriages seemed 
to make a pattern repeated in the lives of 
the children of our friends as well as our 
own. As Timothy said, we had relied too 
much on March having a thirst for knowl- 
edge and had been prepared to see him through 
college, but not through Germany. He had 
finished high school at seventeen and we had 
assumed that he must go to college, although 
I realized later that the enthusiasm had all 
been on our part. Perhaps Timothy thought 
that his son would eventually be interested in 
law, but March wasn’t truly interested in any- 
thing. He barely scraped through his first year 
and failed miserably in the second. At nine- 
teen he had been inducted and before his twen- 
tieth birthday he was in Germany and cabling, 
at our expense, that he and Effie were made for 


H. had refused to work for a commission, 
but as a staff sergeant, we had been told, he 
was liked by: officers and men. His command- 
ing officer wrote to Timothy when the ques- 
tion of the marriage came up and although his 
slightly cryptic wording made me uneasy, 
Timothy thought that we were too far away 
to disapprove. The chances were that March 
would marry anyway, and it would be better 
for him to feel that his parents were behind 
him. Effie’s mother had written me a worried 
letter but she, too, felt that her daughter must 


That empty phrase, I decided this morning, 
was what had really tripped up Timothy and 
me. The young fellows in the Army didn’t lead 
their own lives—they were subject to a routine 
that kept them busy and physically fit, but 


nine till five. 


cloth.” 


We live in a world where our power gives 
us the chance of doing unlimited harm; 
and we need an education which teaches 
us not merely how to use that power but 
how to use it well. To build up in every 
man and woman a solid core of spiritual 
life, which will resist the attrition of 
everyday existence in our mechanized 
world—that is the most difficult and im- 
portant task of school and university. 
Barbarian tribes destroyed the Roman 
Empire. There are no such tribes to de- 
stroy modern civilization from outside. 
The barbarians are ourselves. The real 
problem is to humanize man, to show him 
the spiritua! ideals without which neither 
happiness nor success is genuine or per- 
manent, to produce beings who will know 
not merely how to split atoms but how to 
use their powers for good. Such knowl- 
edge is not to be had from the social or 
physical sciences. 


SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 
Some Tasks for Education 
(Oxford University Press) 
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queath anyone.” 


would cost. 


calculating machine. 


LAVICS HUME JO 


offered them no pattern for the future an 
posed the fewest possible decisions upon t 
When they were discharged, the tight re 
discipline was withdrawn so quickly t 
was no wonder they felt bewildered. 
Intent on my personal affairs, I walk 
block past the old brick building which hg 
Avery and Avery, and as I went back J fj 
resolved to keep my mind on business 


M.. James suggested that I begin by ¢ 
ing out the desk behind the railing in t 
ception room. He had thoughtfully pro 
six neatly hemmed dustcloths and said a 
wistfully that the girls ‘‘from the agency’ 
thrown away his dustcloths after one usi 

“I spoke to one about it and she said 
thought they were paper,” he said. ‘“‘I’maj 
she had never heard of the best quality ch 


Neither had “‘she,’”” whoever she had 
ever heard of the virtue of tidiness. / 
cores, old lipsticks, broken chains of be 
rusty pen points, crumpled and stained le 
heads were scattered through the three di 
ers of the desk. In one a bottle of ink had 
upset and the ink had dripped through ki 


a similar mess. She had been trained to be) 
derly, but so far her housekeeping efforts | 
produced helter-skelter results which 
blamed on the lack of storage space in 
apartment. Clover always looked immaculé 
but I did not doubt that the girls who had 
this disgraceful trail of trash behind them w 
also delightful to view. It had been my ex 
rience—and I knew plenty of mothers who 
lieved as I did—that bending a twig was 
guaranty of the tree’s final inclination. 
Only one customer came in that morni 
and she brought a blue-and-gold tureen to 
mended. The tureen was lovely, but it ¥ 
broken into three large pieces and two smai 
bits—Mrs. Copeland, who gave me her na 
and address before I asked for them, insist 
on showing it to me before I carried it in. 
I opened the door into the workroom I hea 
her talking to the canary. 
Mr. Joseph didn’t look up from the tal 
where he was working, but Mr. James to 
the parcel from me and examined the pied 
with long, delicate fingers. He spoke over I 
shoulder to his brother. “Mrs. Copelan¢ 
broken another heirloom, Joseph. If she does 
give her things away soon, in a couple m9 
years she won’t have a perfect piece to 


Mr. Joseph murmured an assent and Is 
that Mrs. Copeland wanted to know when 
piece would be repaired and how much 


“‘She can have it two weeks from today af 
it will be twelve dollars and forty-three cents 
Mr. James said as placidly as if he had been 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 














































sheets of type 
paper and ruine 
folder contain 
stamps and po 
cards. Mucilage 
been upset in ano! 
drawer and had d 
in hard, glassy 
dles, and in at 
drawer a bottle 
hand lotion 
drained its gooey 
contents into a bo 
paper tissues. 
“It’s easy to 
what kind of bring 
up those girls 
had,” Mr. James 
marked, clicking 
tongue in disappro} 
every time he dai 
out from the works} 
and found me fill 
still another waste 
ket. “Lord help 
menwho marry ther 
My first impulse\ 
to agree with him, 
my conscience 
minded me that for 
I knew,my own dau) 


ter’s office desk was 
































Actual photo of Barbara Brown, Forest Hills, N. Y. Left side washed with New Woodbury; right with another popular shampoo. See the difference! 


IAIR WASHED WITH NEW WOODBURY SHAMPOO 


Selb S CURL BETTER, KEEPS SET LONGER 


| Woodbury’s special “curl-keeping” 
_ ingredient makes the difference! 


ae left side of this girl’s head was washed 
th New Woodbury Shampoo — the right 
ith her regular brand. You can see what’s 
ippened. The right side is limp, straggly. 
e Woodbury side is springy, curly, beau- 
fully manageable. Leading shampoos were 


A famous laboratory proves: 


tested this way on hundreds of women and 
the results were thoroughly checked by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. The tests showed: 
Hair washed with Woodbury holds curl bet- 
ter, keeps set longer — without hair sprays, 
lacquers, rinses! New Woodbury Shampoo 
can’t dry out your hair because it contains 
a special “curl-keeping” ingredient that pro- 
tects natural hair oils. You’d expect a re- 


markable shampoo like this to cost more 
money. But so much Woodbury is sold, it 
can be priced at less than half as much as 
other leading shampoos. A generous bottle 
costs only 39¢. Use it today. You’re guar- 
anteed the prettiest, liveliest 
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Here’s the only washer fully automatic from start to finish for all 


washable fabrics—all washing temperatures—all washing times 


Imagine! Mother puts everything the fam- 
ily’s wearing right into her Hotpoint Push- 
button Automatic Washer. Her new dress. 
Dad’s wash-and-wear suits. The children’s 
play clothes, party dresses—even the deli- 
cate garments she used to wash only by hand. 

Her Hotpoint washes all clothes beauti- 
fully. The rubber-finned agitator won’t harm 


the most delicate fabric. The Jet-Spray and 


Deep Overflow Rinses, the efficient Sedi- 
ment Swirl-Out remove suds, soil, lint—even 
sand. And Hotpoint uses 33% less hot water 
than any other leading automatic. 

Electric blankets, pillows, fluffy-ruffled 
lingerie — Hotpoint does them all. Ask your 
Hotpoint Dealer to demonstrate the all- 
porcelain Hotpoint Automatic Washer for 
you—soon! In 5 colors or classic white. 


ALL HOTPOINT WASHERS ARE ALL PORCELAIN 





Washing times, temperatures, even fill, auto- 
matically controlled by touching a button, 
and setting new 2-W ay Dial. 


Every days a holiday with ear oO tp — 1 nt 


Style-Matched Pushbutton Pair! Dryer’s 
Sealed Chamber keeps lint, heat, moisture 
from the room. No outdoor venting. 





can be perfectly washed 1m a Hotpotmamg 








Ranges « Refrigerators *» Automatic Washers 
Clothes Dryers « Customline » Dishwashers 
Disposalls® » Water Heaters » Food Freezers 
Air Conditioners 


Hotpoint Co, (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44 



































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 
he forty-three cents mystified me—he never 
i charge even prices and I never learned the 


l 


sked. The Averys never gave receipts, she 
_. She had been coming to them for years 
) they had never lost anything of hers. 

fr. James introduced me to his simple sys- 
© of bookkeeping—Mrs. Copeland was my 
i. entry in the ledger that was no more com- 
yated than my home budget book—and 
1 it was noon. I was to take my lunch hour 
twelve to one, Mr. James said; he and 
} brother would be out from one to two. 
knew you would return promptly,” Mr. 
nes declared when I returned with five min- 
; to spare. “There were two telephone calls 
you—I have written down the messages.” 
Ay family! I would have to tell Clover and 
=e not to call me during office hours, but the 
~ cause of my embarrassment was the reali- 
on that for several hours I had completely 
(zotten all of them. 


had to be honest, I told Timothy, at the 
: of the first week. Keeping house had satis- 
7. me for years—I would never be content to 
2up my home to board—but working in an 
ce was interesting. The one great disadvan- 
2 of being a full-time housewife was that you 
7so-few people during your working hours, 
ecially when your children were small. 
‘imothy looked puzzled. “I thought you 
2d staying at home. I thought you believed 
{| children needed you—that you wanted 
{'m to find you in the house when they came 
king for you.” 

‘I did like it, I did believe it,”’ I said, getting 
r her confused, for I suspected that Timothy 
vs being logical as usual. ““The trouble is that 
I) filling in my empty life now and I like 
/t too.” 
except for Timothy, who kissed me and 
sd, “More power to you,” and Philly, 
\ ose one regret, she said, was that I still wor- 
yd about dust under the chairs, no one 
smed to regard me with understanding, let 
g@ne approval. Mrs. Pauling, our rector’s 
ve, intimated that she had hoped I might 
ge more time to church work, instead of less. 
Jarl Groves said bitterly that a mother’s 
' tk was never done and that if I had time 
_my hands I could be a den mother for the 
Jy Scouts, or “‘something.’’ Georgia Heath 
d Olivia Palmer asked me frankly if I in- 
iided to buy a mink coat. 

‘The children were more subtle, but they 
te curious about the money too. They 
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seemed to have a fixed idea that I had no real 
need for cash, and their attitude toward Timo- 
thy’s financial situation was also hazy. March, 
in asking his father for the loan, had implied 
that Timothy’s future was secured by the re- 
tirement fund into which he paid and which 
would provide his pension. 

“The fact that I have seventeen years to go 
before I’m sixty-five makes no impression on 
the kid at all,” Timothy had complained. 

Effie had saved a little from her Govern- 
ment job, but had spent all of it when she and 
March returned to the States, and she warned 
me solemnly that no woman could be inde- 
pendent unless she had money her husband 
couldn’t touch. 

“Tl never get used to having a few pennies 
doled out to me,” she said passionately. “‘Just 
you wait till the baby is born!” 

I made allowances for her condition, but 
even more allowance for the fact that I was 
her mother-in-law. She could criticize March 
to me, sure that I would take her part, since I 
had no intention of being a ‘‘mom.”’ Effie was 
already having trouble with the diet prescribed 
for her and she undoubtedly felt miserable and 
entitled to a life of luxury and ease, as so many 
pregnant women do. A pink satin, quilted ex- 
istence would be some compensation, we like 
to think during the weariest hours of the 
interval. 

Why I should feel guilty about concealing 
my intention to buy a used car, I could not 
have explained. March had our car, Garry and 
Clover had a fairly new model, surely Timothy 
and I could face our children in a secondhand 
car without feeling guilty of extravagance. 

I knew that Timothy felt we should visit his 
father and my mother more often than we did. 
The best of nursing homes, Timothy said—his 
father was in a nursing home—were all the 
better for the knowledge that a patient was not 
abandoned to old age. As for my mother, 
Timothy worried about “the girls,’ as he 
called my mother and Aunt Francie, more 
than I did. At seventy mother did not consider 
herself a very old lady, but she was lame and 
Aunt Francie, six years older, had poor eye- 
sight. The two of them kept house together, 
were proudly independent and gave and at- 
tended a great many more parties than I did. 

‘“Next weekend we'll go up to Warrington,” 
I promised Timothy in February. 

We were pleased with the discovery that 
Washington’s Birthday, falling on Sunday, 
would give us an extra day. I promised— 
again—that nothing should interfere with our 
plans, but I did suggest that we put off the 
long-distance calls to mother and to Timothy’s 
father until Friday. There was no use in get- 


£01 


“This is one of those days | feel | really accomplished something.” 


ting the old people excited, I reasoned, but I 
suppose I really felt any plans we made would 
be a waste of time. 

The holiday weekend evidently represented 
opportunity to others beside Timothy and me: 
March telephoned us—*‘Mr. and Mrs. Knowles 
are so excited about the baby,” he explained, 
his voice as usual sounding richer and deeper 
over the wire. “They plan to reach here Satur- 
day and stay till Monday night.” 

I said it would be nice for Effie to see her 
parents and Timothy, lying on the couch in 
the living room with Mr. Bathgate on his 
stomach, instantly began making frantic sig- 
nals to me. 

“We thought you might put them up,” 
March was saying. “They won’t be much 
trouble and Effie tires so easily.” 

I reminded him that his father and I were 
going upstate, and that we had not been to see 
grandmother and grandfather since early fall. 
Nothing must be allowed to interfere with this 
duty visit, I said, speaking firmly and with 
authority. At least that was the way I in- 
tended to speak, but Timothy later insisted 
that I was positively apologetic. 

“Moin, this is kind of an emergency,” 
March argued. “I hardly know Effie’s folks. 
Naturally she wants them to think we’re doing 
well and we can’t take them around much. 
Everything’s so darned expensive. I thought if 
you paid them some attention it would help.” 

On the couch Timothy was punching pillows 
and Mr. Bathgate sat on the rug glaring at 
him. 

““You know we haven’t a car,” I reminded 
March. “We can’t take them around. If we 
put them up—and I’m going to have to talk it 
over With your father first—you and Effie will 
have to help entertain them.” 

March was in the state where he was willing 
to promise anything and we left it that I was 
to call him back within twenty minutes. 

“For Pete’s sake!” Timothy expostulated 
when I confirmed his worst fears—he had been 
able to follow the conversation fairly closely, 
of course. ““‘Why do we have to put up our 
son’s in-laws?” 

I said because they were in-laws and March 
naturally wanted to show them courtesy and 
respect. 

“Besides, I think he’s scared to death of 
them,” I added and Timothy thought that was 
probably true. 

Our trouble was that we were always on 
hand, he went on grumbling. If we had had the 
sense to take ourselves off before the weekend, 
then we wouldn’t be ‘available’ and the 
Knowleses would have understood. 

“We can’t just disappear, go underground 
for the week before a holiday weekend,” I 
pointed out. “‘What could you tell your office? 
And I’m beholden, as Aunt Francie would say, 
to the Averys.” 

Timothy groaned, then put his arm around 
my shoulders as I sat beside him on the couch. 

““We could spend our time at home in a 
bomb shelter, if we had a bomb shelter,’ he 
said. “I must take that up with Mrs. Howland- 
Holmes, that champion of the empty nest. 
Let’s ask her for the weekend—I want to talk 
to her.” 

“T have to call March and tell him yes or 
no.’ I hesitated a moment. “Timothy, why 
don’t you go up and see your father without 
me? It would mean a little change for you and 
you like the comfortable country hotel.” 


moti said, “I’m emotionally disturbed,” 
and laughed and I knew that he wouldn’t go 
without me and that we would have the 
Knowleses as weekend guests. My mother 
would be disappointed and perhaps faintly re- 
sentful, but we had set no definite date, so she 
and Aunt Francie could not accuse each other 
of extravagance in the matter of haying or- 
dered a larger roast than usual. Timothy’s fa- 
ther was never surprised to see us, nor dis- 
appointed when we did not come: he remem- 
bered nothing and whenever I saw him and the 
other old men like him in the nursing home, | 
realized that although there is much we hope 
we shall always remember, at the very end we 
shall be less lonely if we forget. 


Randy and Della Knowles were, as nearly 
as I could judge, in their fifties. | needn’t have 
worried about us not having a car because 
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they drove a cream-colored six-passenger 
sedan and Randy loved to drive. He called his 
wife ‘“‘mother’” and she phoned the three 
nights they spent with us, to make sure that the 
three children at home—two girls and a boby— 
were all right. They were never out of her 
mind, except when she talked about Effie and 
her baby, and during one of the drives into 
town—Timothy had managed to get six tickets 
for one of the musicals and even at the matinee 
prices I calculated we’d used up our recreation 
allowance for the next three months—she told 
me that she had begun to worry about the 
lonely years ahead. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 145 
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hen they are all married and gone, what 
there be left for me?’ she asked, her eyes 


yesterday that you were worrying about 
xing your children off to school. And now 
7’re alone.” 
‘}] have Timothy,” I pointed out, but for 
wae reason I didn’t mention my job. 
ter the matinee, Timothy took us to din- 
I didn’t see exactly when Effie was to haye 
> to visit with her parents, for although 
had gone directly to the apartment when 
reached the city, Effie and March had 
sjught them out to us for dinner Friday 
i t. I got Timothy’s ear for a moment in the 
; eral confusion of getting ready to leave the 
aurant and suggested that we’d better ask 
children out to spend the night. 
If no one wants to go to church in the 
ing, they can have the house to them- 
es,” I planned. “March says they want to 
jive down to Philadelphia Monday, so let’s 
+ over Sunday.” 
‘Vimothy protested that I’d be a wreck, but I 
4 already discovered that Della was a com- 
i sable house guest. That Saturday morning 
; had taken care of their own room, care- 
1 avoided the kitchen until I was ready to 
he dishes and then, after drying them for 
had put the bathroom in perfect order— 
fady*Knowles was something of a splasher. 
E collected paperweights, Effie had told us, 
s}Timothy had gone with him to the two 
que shops in Larkspur and they had spent 
morning pleasantly rummaging for treasure. 
Why don’t Clover and 
drry go out somewhere to Rye Pei 
er Sunday?’ Timothy 
ed me after we were in 
that night. “Let Effie 
March have this inning, 
it were.” 
‘he reason was simple, I 
*lained. Garry’s parents 
d too far away for their 
§ and his wife to drop in 
) Sunday dinner. 
And they must drop in somewhere?” Tim- 
jy suggested. 
It’s their budget,” I said. ““They can’t af- 
to eat at home on Sunday.” 
imothy grunted as Mr. Bathgate leaped up 
the bed beside him. “March and Effie 
nt on having Sunday dinner with us too?” 
was trying to read the last three pages in 
paper-back mystery I knew he was waiting 
ead, but I nodded, “Uh-huh.” 
How long do you think this will go on?” 
othy inquired. 
would continue, I was afraid and said so, 
il the arrangement tired someone, proba- 
Effie or Garry. 4 
finished the mystery and passed it over to 
Tnothy, who gave me the one he had finished 
i 2xchange. We limited ourselves to half an 
ar, since it was already after midnight and 
middle-aged need their rest, or so we had 
m told. There is no stillness so absolute as 
{ hush in a familiar house in the small hours 
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‘owever, he was not yet retired and with 
»sts for breakfast I wanted to look present- 
/e in the morning, so promptly at the expira- 
'n of our self-imposed time limit I turned off 
» light. 

‘Why,’ said Timothy in the dark, ‘‘can’t 
jie and March go to Clover and Garry’s for 
inday dinner, or the other way round? Once 
a while?” 


Effie and March drove to Philadelphia on 
ynday with the Knowleses, and Timothy 
‘d I, who had begged off, had counted on 
Ee the holiday alone. We were the kind 
.o never learned, Timothy said when Clover 
2phoned that Garry had a virus, that she 
nted our doctor to look at him, and she 
luldn’t leave him alone in the apartment 
hen she went back to the office on Tuesday. 


If you wish to appear 
agreeable in society, you 
must consent to be taught 
many things which you al- 
ready know. 


There would be no one home when I re- 
turned to Avery and Avery’s, I reminded my 
child, but she said, ‘“‘Oh, mother, you could 
certainly stay out a day or two, if necessary,” 
and she added that she was driving Garry out 


before he should be too sick to be moved. 


Garry wasn’t exactly in a state of collapse, 
but he undoubtedly had a case of grippe—or 
whatever it was being called that winter—and 
he was absurdly grateful to be tucked into bed 


in Cloyer’s old bedroom. 


Wi Clover and Garry occupying one bed- 
room and the Knowleses the other, I decided 
that Effie and March would have to go to their 
own apartment for the night. It would upset 
Effie, I was afraid, since she would not see her 
parents when they started on their homeward 
trip, but as soon as Effie learned that Garry 
was ill, she insisted on leaving. We could 
hardly persuade her to stay for dinner. She 
blamed me and Clover equally for exposing 
her to a virus, although she had no contact 
with Garry, and her father and mother said 
sensibly that she had probably been exposed 
to any number of germs throughout their 
sight-seeing day. 

Garry was well enough to be left alone 
Tuesday morning, although the doctor ad- 
vised him to stay indoors for the rest of the 
week. Clover drove Timothy to the station 
without taking Garry a breakfast tray, but 
then she had had only orange juice and coffee 
herself. She looked so pretty that it would 
have seemed unkind to mention that in addi- 
tion to my favorite blouse she had also bor- 
rowed a pair of gold earrings, my low-heeled 
red leather pumps and my beige gloves. 

I took Garry a substan- 

é tial breakfast and found 

ivi ivi him washed and brushed 

and sitting up in bed listen- 

ing to the radio. Mrs. 

Roman would bring him 
lunch. 

If I washed the breakfast 


ee dishes I would be late at the 
, office, so I left them with 
hw ra a note for Mrs. Roman. I 


couldn’t say that I felt espe- 
cially rested after the holiday, but I dutifully 
agreed with Mr. Joseph that a break in routine 
offered a respite. Mr. Joseph was already at 
work when I reached the office, but Mr. James 
came in ten minutes late—he had had to walk 
slowly, he explained, because he was carrying 
the canary. He took the bird home over every 
weekend and any day when the office was 
closed. 

March called me late that afternoon and 
said he had something he wished to talk over. 
It was a personal matter, but he could wait 
until Clover and Garry went home, he con- 
ceded, when I explained that Doctor Breslin 
had prescribed a week’s rest for Garry. Yes, 
he knew that Timothy and I were anxious to 
get away and visit his grandmother and grand- 
father; March acknowledged this reminder so 
patiently that I was alarmed and rather 
ashamed of my alarm. I knew nothing of what 
he wanted and it was shabby of me to antici- 
pate a cancellation of my own selfish plans. 

I found Garry much improved, but Clover 
announced that she had a temperature and all 
the symptoms of the virus. She wouldn’t take 
anything, arguing that there was no cure for a 
cold, but she did consent to go to bed early. 

I slipped over to ask Pearl Groves about 
dropping in for bridge and met Marilyn’s in- 
tellectual beau for the first time. A thin, pale 
youth with heavy black eyebrows, he had his 
grammar on his mind every minute and I 
found myself becoming uncomfortably con- 
scious of my own prepositions and verbs be- 
fore Pearl led me into the kitchen where she 
was ironing. 

“TI never do my ironing by daylight any 
more,”’ Pearl informed me, waving me toward 
an empty chair and turning off the small radio 
with one effective twist. 

I supposed she had too many other things 
to do during the day and said so, but Pearl 
denied this with some indignation. Any woman 
who couldn’t get her work done before night- 
fall was either lazy or a poor organizer, she 
would have me know. 

“This is a matter of economy, pure and 
simple.”’ Pearl shook a pillowcase into shape 


for ironing, although she had been sending her 
flat wash to the same laundry I did for years. 

She wasn’t trying to save on laundry, she 
was trying to save on food, she explained to 
my further bewilderment. There was no way 
to padlock the refrigerator door, so she was 
standing guard over her supplies. 

“Marilyn can’t feed that pip-squeak of hers 
anything but the best, and if it comes to a 
choice between stuffing him and starving her 
family, she wouldn’t hesitate a minute.”’ 

No one objected to furnishing an occasional 
snack, Pearl went on, but Lester Dunn was a 
bottomless pit and she didn’t feel that she 
could afford to keep him filled. At first she had 
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asked him to dinner once or twice a week, only 
to discover that he expected bacon and eggs, 
or cakes and sausage, as light refreshments 
later in the evening. Whether he went out with 
Marilyn—“‘to the library!’ Pearl all but 
choked—or spent the evening with her at 
home, a hearty supper had become the ritual. 
Marilyn gouged the cold roast, whipped the 
heavy cream set aside for Sunday breakfast, cut 
untouched pie or cake witha lavish hand. What 
had finally decided Pearl to act had been the 
couple’s decision to work over Lester’s notes 
in the kitchen—a plan that would, Marilyn 
had pointed out to her mother, leave the living 
room free for the family’s use. 
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“Give him two nice, cozy evenings in my 
kitchen and we’d be out of everything except 
salt and pepper, and there wouldn’t be too 
much salt.’’ Pearl grimaced, reached into her 
basket for a roll of towels. “When he moves in 
for good, that will be the day!” she sighed. 

She was firmly convinced that Marilyn in- 
tended to marry the boy and Nelson, her hus- 
band, thought so too. Marriage, Nelson ar- 
gued, was to be preferred to an “‘affair,’’ and 
he was fond of saying that there would be no 
juvenile delinquents under his roof. 

““That’s another thing.’ Pearl put down her 
iron with a bang. ‘‘The kids read all this stuff 
about themselves and they believe it. They ex- 
cuse anything they do—from murder to hold- 
ups—on the grounds that they’re poor, crazy, 
mixed-up kids. I don’t think they’d put half 
the emphasis on sex that.they do if it wasn’t 
fed to them in everything they read and hear.” 

I had never heard Pearl make such a long 
speech in her life. She must have had plenty of 
time to think in the hours she spent in the 
kitchen, with Nelson off bowling presumably 
because he didn’t want to think at all. Philly 
talked the way Pearl did, but Philly thought 
that parents were ninety-nine and nine tenths 
to blame. As a parent, I was sure of only one 
thing: that the tension and anxiety shared by 
my generation of mothers was far more acute 
than previous generations had known. 

Pearl and I settled nothing, of course, but I 
made her promise to come over the next eve- 
ning and bring Nelson. She said she’d have 
chops for dinner so there would be no leftovers 
for her to worry about. And she asked me if I 
thought she was losing her mind. Marilyn had 
told her that she couldn’t expect to be normal 
throughout the critical years. Marilyn had 
read that in a magazine. 


Clover always declared that when March 
wanted to “‘get away with something” he came 
to me, to sign me up, she said, as an ally. To 
this, March, if the quarrel reached serious pro- 
portions, was likely to retort that she “buttered 
up” her father in preparation for indulgences 
he was sure to grant her. This familiar dialogue 
had irritated me during their school days and 
had also worried me to some extent. There was 
enough truth in it to disturb conscientious par- 
ents who had promised themselves to treat 
their children with absolute impartiality. If we 
had had two boys, or two girls, it would have 
been easier, I used to think. 

As it happened, when March did drop in, it 
was an evening when we had the house to 
ourselves. Clover and Garry had gone ice 
skating—they would spend the night with us, 
although Garry had fully recovered from his 
cold and they had returned to their own apart- 
ment. Timothy was serving as aide at the hos- 
pital and I had decided to bake cookies. 

The moment my big, good-looking son 
planted himself on the high stool, I had to feed 
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him, of course. A man’s unfailing appd 
he husband, son or guest, is such a con 
a woman. As long as he’s hungry, thet 
ways something you can do for him. A 
primitive need, like hunger, arouses n 
ety, you do not have to torment yours 

doubts as to your ability to Scone 

I made March two corned-beef sand 
on rye bread and filled a pitcher with m 
had had dinner, he told me, but he had 
cook it himself, and Effie had eaten n 
but a little popcorn, which she asserted 
with her. 

“She might be able to keep down a 
of cookies, though,” March said, eyi 
mixing bowl hopefully. “Ill take her 
when you get them baked.” 

The obstetrician had lectured Effie o\ffii 
but she was too miserable to follow any fe 
tions. March made this statement as if 
lieved it and poured himself a glass of fil 

“The poor kid’s a wreck, mother. Shee 
help.”” He watched me roll out my | 
dough, but he probably didn’t see what fy 
doing. ““You’re the only one who can | 
help her, mother,” March said. 

In the sudden silence the clock in the} 
room clearly and distinctly chimed eigh}) 

“T thought perhaps we could move itfe 
with you and pop.”’ March spoke in shoife 
tences, and jerkily. I must have betrayed fF 
feeling, for he added, ‘‘Only till the 
comes, of course.” 

“But does Effie—have you asked her: 
months is a long time.” I sounded ffi 
stricken, even to myself. 

He and Effie had talked everything 
March said, his calmness a subtle rebu 
the flutterings of his mother. If Effie went 
to her own home, it would mean they 
separated till July. Effie couldn’t “go it a) 
any longer, she had the blues all day an 
apartment depressed her at night. She n¢ 
to be with someone who had had a baby 
lived through it, March declared gravely 

“But March, I’m not home now—Efhi 
be alone all day,” I pointed out. “‘The | 
will tire her. Besides, how do you know | 
be happy? Every woman wants her own ha 

“Mom, I’m so hard up, just at the w 
time.” 

Mr. Bathgate tapped at the window 
March raised the sash to let him in. The c 
cold February air swept in under the v 
smell of baking and Mr. Bathgate’s eyes 
like enormous emeralds. 

“T’m promised a raise in August, m¢ 
March said. “Eventually I'll get somewhe 
suppose. But the way things are now I 
two steps forward and fall back three. M: 
I don’t manage right.” 

Well, he didn’t, of course, and for all Ik 
it was my duty to tell him the truth. V 
hampered me, aside from a natural relucti 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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MOTHER'S NEEDLEWORK 


By C. S. JENNISON 


Though people approve of the 
home I keep, 

They’re apt to grow 
condescending 

Whenever they view the chaotic 
heap 

[ laughingly call my mending. 

Kach time I insist that the heap’s 
contained 

In a hidden but firm receptacle, 

My relatives listen, polite but 
pained, 

And my friends look kind but 
skeptical. 


Yet home just isn’t a home 
without 


The bottomless pit of sewing 
That people replenish in hope on 
doubt 


Or simply to practice throwing. 


There are bed sheets shredded by 
wayward toes 
And shirt collars like confetti 


And the thumbless gloves and the 
heelless hose 


That I get to when I’m ready. 


[ usually put things back in the 
pile 

On days I start to peruse them, 

Convincing myself they can wait 
awhile 

And no one is pressed to use 
them. 

Though my husband looks 
reproving and stern 

And my children plead and 
holler, 


I keep my temper and seldom 
turn 


A finger—much less a collar. 
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to lecture him, was the knowledge that the 
truth was far from being clear to me. We had 
brought up a generation unwilling or unable 
to stand on its own feet, Philly insisted fre- 
quently and emphatically, but I did not think 
it was as simple and as clear-cut as that. There 
had been other generations in which young 
marriages were the rule, not the exception, and 
the couples had worked through to middle- 
aged comfort and serenity by their own efforts. 
Timothy and I had been very young and poor 
twenty-four years ago, and we had had dreams 
to share. The difference was, I had begun to 
think, that we looked ahead and endured the 
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rough spots in the road because we were work- 
ing toward definite goals. March and Effie— 
and Clover and Garry and hundreds like 
them—seemed to have no goals. The wars, 
they said, made a future unreliable and dim. 
They wanted everything and they wanted it 
now. They had no patience and, I was afraid, 
no hope. 

“Effie’s scared, mom.”’ March followed me 
to the oven and peered over my shoulder as I 
eyed my baking through the transparent door. 

I knew that Effie didn’t want a baby, but I 
hated to see her making her pregnancy one 
long period of resentment. The next five 
months stretched before me, canceling out a 
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dozen completed and half-formed plans. Tim- 
othy and I had counted on having our week- 
ends free in the coming spring. We could lock 
the front door when we pleased—the neigh- 
bors would look after Mr. Bathgate—and 
drive where we pleased. Always supposing we 
got that used car. Timothy wanted me to 
bring my mother down for a month—he said 
she needed a rest from Aunt Francie and Aunt 
Francie needed a rest from her. The old people 
were our responsibility, but with the children 
grown we should be having some time alone 
and some money in the bank, according to all 
the authorities on family relationships, but it 
was not working out that way. 
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I took one cooky sheet from the oye 
in the second. March and Mr. Bathgat 
sniffed the aroma happily. March helpe 
self to a hot, golden-brown disk a 
mouth full, mumbled unintelligible wor 

“Don’t you want to help Effie, mom 
choked on a final crumb. “‘You two get 
gether fine, don’t you?”’ 

It was my turn to mumble. Effie had 
friendly, cheerful, more than a little 
which was perfectly natural—you never 
tell about mothers-in-law, my own Clovi 
said. I had a suspicion that Timothy and 
resented a degree of security that looke 
ish to the critical young eyes that judg: 
They were perpetually harassed, feve 
covetous, haunted by unacknowledged 
To them we were already old and had 
than we needed. 

I cut flocks of cookies and March sai 
each batch as he talked steadily. He 
to give up their apartment—a fourt 
walk-up—and store such furniture as the 
fully paid for in our attic. The rest was “‘j 
he said lightly, and Effie would shed no 
when it was repossessed. In August, afi 
baby was born and he had his raise, they 
make another start. 

“Tl have to talk it over with your fa 
I said. “And Effie and I ought to h 
talk ——” 

My son folded me in a crushing, ino 
tune hug that drove my elbow agains 
sifter and spattered us with flour. ‘I 
you’d come through, mom!”’ Cinnamo 
allspice flavored his kiss. 








Timothy said it might be annoying 
there were a few things to be settled b 
March and Effie came to stay with us: we 
have a car and we must make the tr 
Warrington before the children moved i 
plan to surprise Timothy with a used cai 
not exactly matured, but neither had I fo 
ten it; I had managed to save one hundreg 
twenty dollars! Clover had borrowed 4 
small amounts, I had given Effie a littl 
maternity clothes and I had sent my moth 
extra check as an unexpected event—so 
of her life was unrelieved routine. 

Although I practically had to force my 
tribution upon Timothy, I knew that the<¢ 
paratively small sum was a help at this 
It gave me a nice feeling, too, to know t 
should be able to put something towaré 
monthly payments. Timothy had a good 
ary, but there were so many deductions, 
three elderly dependents, to consider. M 
had borrowed several hundred for Effie’s t 
ical expenses and it seemed to me that a 
annual bills came due in the spring mo 
It was not the best moment for us to b 
car, but Timothy said that he was despé 
and we looked at a small dark blue sedan 
Saturday morning and bought it. The 
weekend we were on our way to Warring 

“‘Want to bet they won’t open the doo 
we ring?’’ Timothy asked me as we starte 
the narrow cement walk. | 





Timothy carried the suitcase and I had) 
packages and I knew that mother and A 
Francie were watching us from behind the 
maculate, thin white curtains. They alway) 
us wait for a few moments after ringing) 
front-door bell—I rather suspected that A 
Francie hoped the neighbors would notice 
company had arrived. s 

“Well, Adair!’’ Mother, apparently hay 
counted ten after Timothy pressed the t 
opened the door and kissed me affectionat 

She hugged Timothy, for she and A 
Francie were shamelessly devoted to him | 
secretly convinced that I didn’t appreciate 
sterling character. Aunt Francie, six yé 
older than mother and twenty pounds fat 
was embarrassed because we had to help 
up from the hearthrug. She had knelt down 
put a log on the andirons when mother | 
signaled that we were heading for the hov 
Once on her knees Aunt Francie, so she sé 
couldn’t manage her feet. 

“I’m cooking this week,” she announce¢ 
soon as rescued. 

Mother whirled as she brought out a han) 
for Timothy’s overcoat. ““You can tell 
difference when I cook. It’s the season) 
that counts.” 
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» had been going on for twelve years. 

~. tched mother tenderly drape Timothy’s 
‘tin the hanger before she let him put it 
‘Vy hall closet, and Aunt Francie ruin the 
in his hat by brushing it out of shape— 
jhe had folded his muffler and patted his 
to lie flat on the hall table. I could go 
rs, mother had said, the front bedroom 
ady for us. Timothy carried the suitcase 
Ilantly fetched a scented and padded 
‘atin hanger from the guest-room closet 
he presented to me with a bow and 

























yarent pleasure of the two old ladies in 
{x to and waiting upon a man was pa- 
Has well as funny. 

othy went out after lunch to put the car 
j) town’s one public garage, and mother 
had our confidential talk. 

\at Francie took an afternoon nap—un- 
' e went to a card party—and as soon as 
shes were out of the way, she was off to 
‘om. The house was compact and com- 
ble, without being distinctive—three bed- 
i and a bathroom on the second floor, 
room, dining room and kitchen on the 
t unt Francie’s husband had inherited it, 
‘he had never lived in it until after his 
My mother had been widowed a year 
-, and since she had a horror, vague but 
ong, of being without a home of her own, 
‘)d instantly accepted Aunt Francie’s sug- 


| tie ’s income barely covered taxes and her 
’ living expenses and mother had some 
"surance. Timothy insisted we promise 
hi HY dollars a month, and he had put in an 
er and paid for the repairs that man- 
with distressing regularity to coincide 
ur own roofing and plumbing bills. 
‘w two sisters could agree on no one 
and yet live together without quarreling 
ntly puzzled me. Mother ran the house 
s}eek, except for the marketing and cook- 
ye next week Aunt Francie took over the 
and mother marketed and cooked. Nei- 
yaid the slightest attention to planning 
2 the other liked, but each could be sure 
ing her favorite dishes in alternate weeks. 
rly, whoever was running the house was 
ierty to rearrange the furniture as she pre- 
1, and I understood that a handy man in 
eighborhood earned a small but steady 
e by moving the heavier pieces hither 
dion every week. 
e’re going out tonight.’’ Mother sat be- 
e on the enormous sofa, sewing on a 
tmas present. “Do you suppose you 
€ to lie down and rest?” 
> made all her Christmas presents and so 
unt Francie, and the two of them had 
‘known to start the day after Christmas 
2 next year’s supply. 


























ard party—the community was almost 
ysively middle-aged or elderly and very 
=ful about it. They entertained a good 
2 if simply, did a lot of church work, con- 
yiting—to quote Timothy—on the young 
Jen in distant places, and bolstered each 
)’s morale in the valiant fight against lone- 
and unspoken fears. 


aby things!” Mother’s beautiful brown 
> videned behind her glasses. ‘“‘Adair, don’t 


1 you, because every weekend I ee 
uld be coming up. You'll be the pretti- 
Jeat-grandma in Warrington, mother.” 
\r lovely ivory-color skin flushed pink and 
sciously she patted her freshly waved 
)‘Funny, I never thought Effie would have 
vy.” Mother picked up her sewing again. 
Jen March brought her here to see me, she 
‘k me as a girl who didn’t want to be tied 
“fie says she is going to get a job as soon 
'> baby is born,” I explained. ‘““She misses 
‘joney she used to earn.” 

lidn’t want to discuss Effie and Clover’s 
vated argument that two pay envelopes 
needed to keep the modern home sol- 


vent—any reference to financial troubles, no 
matter how vague, always made mother un- 
easy; she would immediately wonder whether 
she was taking the bread out of Effie’s mouth, 
I was sure. 

“Who takes care of the babies when these 
mothers go to business?” my mother wanted 
to know. “The grandmothers, I suppose.” 

I pointed out that Effie’s mother lived in 
Ohio and had younger children to care for. 
Mrs. Knowles was very nice, we liked each 
other, but certainly the baby couldn’t be 
shipped to Ohio. 

“And, mother, you know I go to business 
now—I wrote you about that.” 


“You like going out to an office every day, 
Adair, don’t you?’’ The brown eyes, so dark 
in that fair, still-smooth face, searched mine. 
“‘T think you’re doing the right thing. It’s easy 
to waste the years, after your children no 
longer need you.” 

No one could ever think she had wasted the 
years following my marriage to Timothy. She 
and my father took care of penniless sisters, 
invalid uncles, at least one feeble-minded cou- 
sin and several misfits who had no claim upon 
them at all. Mother waited on them all cheer- 
fully—of course she didn’t have more than 
one or two at a time—and father kept the 
house going. I never heard either of them com- 
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plain, but I think mother’s almost passionate 
refusal to live with me when father died 
stemmed from her intimate knowledge of 
these dependents. 

“It must be a great change for you and 
Timothy to be alone,”’ mother said, looking at 
the framed photograph of father on the 
marble-topped table. “Your father and I were 
hardly ever alone.” 

““We’re not, either.”’ I may have sighed, for 
instantly mother looked anxious. ““And now 
I’m not sure I’ve done the right thing—it’s so 
difficult to decide. March and Effie are coming 
to stay with us until their baby is born. That’s 
so Effie won’t be alone.” 
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The one and only Reddi-wip is 
made of fresh, pure cream— by 





ieee | 
| | dairymen who know how 
| 


Nothing else gives you Reddi-wip’s 


delightful fresh taste! 


Nothing else makes strawberries 


so sensational, so easily! 





Taste that combination.. 


nothing else like ’em! 


Nothing else like strawberries... 
plump and ripe and full o’ juice. 
Fresh as tomorrow with the dew 


still on ’em! 


Nothing else like Reddi-wip... 
fresh tasting, delicious, wonderfully 
light. Pure heaven in your mouth 
—the easy way. No beaters, no 


bowls to wash, no failures! 


Got a yen to be terrific tonight? 


Crown your strawberry short- 
cake with Reddi-wip. It’s in 
your grocer’s dairy case; 
milkmen have it too. Costs 
less than 2¢ a serving! 


a 


Real Cream 





Reddi-wip® designates the 
fresh cream product of Reddi- 
wip, Inc. and its authorized 
processora throughout the 
Tinited States and Canada, 





.straw- 
berries and Reddi-wip. There’s 


Real shortcake, 
the biscuit kind.. 
home-made = = 

with 


ee rts 
Bisquick"! 


P.S. Try Bisquick's new Short y ~ 
Pie, too. Recipe’s on the box. 



























*Product of General Mills, Inc: 
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Mother fastened her thread, stuck the nee- 
dle in the front of her dark red dress. A series 
of thumps overhead indicated that Aunt Fran- 
cie had finished her nap. 

“I took this job to fill in the gaps in my life, 
mother,” I said, probably sounding as bewil- 
dered as I felt. ‘‘But so far there haven’t been 
any gaps and now I seem to be just enjoying 
myself and earning money.” 


The news that Effie expected a baby was 
passed around at the card party like the choco- 
lates. There were two great-grandmothers 
among the guests, but Aunt Francie claimed 
the distinction of being the only potential 
great-great-aunt. 

We had coffee and mince pie at eleven 
o’clock and Timothy and I were fools enough 
to eat and drink as recklessly as if we were in 
our seventies and eighties like the others. As a 
result we couldn’t go to sleep until nearly one 
and we sat up in our room talking about our 
families. 

We sat watching the flood of moonlight that 
washed, like a high silver tide, across the lawn, 
filled the street and rose again to the height of 
the shadowy porches of the houses on the 
other side. We had dragged the enormous 
overstuffed chair to the window and it held 
both of us comfortably bundled into flannel 
robes and warm slippers. Timothy had fetched 
a blanket, too, and I was sure I should go to 
sleep, but instead I seemed to feel more wide 
awake every minute. 

‘We ought to get the girls a television set.” 
Timothy spoke in a low voice, although we 
both knew mother and Aunt Francie were 
sleeping like babes. ‘‘Be company for them on 
stormy winter nights.” 

I knew they'd love it and if it kept them in- 
doors when steps and pavements were sheeted 
with ice it might save me a lot of mental wear 
and tear, too, but the essentials, I reminded 
Timothy, should come first. 

“Just so.” His arm around me tightened 
reassuringly. ““What are they?” 

Aunt Francie, I had learned from mother, 
was developing cataracts. Although an opera- 
tion could not be performed for several 
months, eventually both eyes would require 
surgical attention. Not only would we have to 
arrange to cover that expense but, I pointed 
out to Timothy, as Aunt Francie’s eyes be- 
came worse, mother would need help in the 
house. 

“Well,” said Timothy’s slow, unruffled voice, 
“we can get the TV after we pay for the 
operation.” 

Two enormous trucks, elaborately festooned 
with warning lights, rolled past, shaking the 
house, I waited until the trucks had passed 
before I said, “I heard about mother through 
Aunt Francie.” 

Beside me Timothy shook with silent laugh- 
ter. “Maybe we’d better get their radio over- 
hauled and let it go at that. What about 
Emma, Adair?” 


Aunt Francie had been worried about moth- 
er’s indifference to the dentist’s advice. For the 
past year he had wanted to do an expensive 
amount of bridgework and mother had been 
cheerfully promising to have all her teeth out 
someday. She would have to decide within a 
few weeks, or be prepared to endure a con- 
stantly lengthening chain of ills. 

“Timothy, if she has to go through with 
that—having all her teeth out—she ought to 
have it done right away, before Aunt Francie 
is too blind to help with the housework.” 

I might have known that Timothy’s chief 
concern would be whether the town dentist 
was competent, or whether we should have 
mother come down to us and have the services 
of our dentist. We'd have to bring Aunt Fran- 
cie, too, and I reminded Timothy that mother 
liked the Warrington man—his ‘grandfather 
had gone to school with father’s sister, or 
something like that. We settled it, of course, 
that I was to talk to mother and get her to 
make the decision. She needed sympathy and 
encouragement, Timothy said; he had no pa- 
tience with the humorists who for some reason 
found tooth troubles hilariously funny. 

“Tell her she can have whatever it takes to 
make her comfortable.” Timothy waited for 
another truck. “I’d talk to her, but I don’t 
think she’d like that. And she won’t want to 


come down to stay with us, either—you know 
Emma.” 

I should have thought of that: my mother 
and Aunt Francie, too, would pretend that 
Timothy knew nothing of the infirmities vis- 
ited upon them. He might pay the bills, but as 
long as he didn’t see mother toothless, or Aunt 
Francie groping in gathering darkness, they 
could believe that his mental pictures of them 
remained unshadowed. It was pathetic, of 
course—I suppose feminine vanity in the sev- 
enties always is—but it could be labeled “‘cour- 
age’ too. The old ladies were determined not 
to be pitied. At least not by a man. : 

Early Sunday afternoon we started for 
Hagen, where Timothy’s father lived in a nurs- 
ing home. It stood on a wide lot with tall old 
trees in front and a garden behind. This gar- 
den was really lovely in spring and summer, 
for the superintendent, Mrs. Quist, had planted 
fruit trees that flowered early and monthly 
roses that bloomed from May till frost. She 
said she always wanted her patients to see 
spring come early—winter was so long for 
them. 

We waited for Mrs. Quist in a little room off 
the hall where a log fire burned cheerfully and 
chintz curtains and slip-covered chairs had 
nothing of the institutional look. 

““How nice it is to see you!”” Mrs. Quist 
came in quietly, a large, plain-featured woman 
in spotless white uniform. No one would call 
her good-looking, but her voice was beautiful 
and she was tranquil and strong—she inspired 
confidence the moment she entered a room. I 
often thought what she must mean to the sick 
and weary and how they must draw upon her 
strength—and yet she never seemed exhausted. 

The self-service elevator took us to the third 
floor, and Timothy’s father came out of his 
room to meet us. He could walk, with the help 
of his cane, but for the last year he had de- 
clined to go down to the dining room for his 
meals. The doctor had advised us to humor 
him even though tray service was an extra 
expense. 

Father Moreland let me kiss him and ac- 
cepted a handshake from Timothy passively. 
“I thought we might play a little canasta,”’ he 
said with no preliminary nonsense about tak- 
ing off our things, or questions about the fam- 
ily at home. 

At seventy-nine he had reduced his efforts 
to basic requirements. He reminded me of a 
child, although he was a handsome old gentle- 
man, in a carved-stone way—a brown face 
with sharp, uneven features and lots of white 
hair of which he was pardonably vain. 

“The children sent their love to you, fa- 
ther,”’ I said while Timothy was setting up the 


card table. ““Effie—March’s wife—is going to 
have a baby.” 

He frowned at that and said we might at 
least have let him know that March was mar- 
ried. Nothing made a lasting impression on 
him and he would forget that we had visited 
him as soon as we were out of his sight. 

“He didn’t seem much interested in the 
children, did he?’’ I said to Timothy when we 
were having coffee in the Hagen diner. ‘‘You’d 
think he’d be interested in a great-grandchild.”’ 

The telephone in a booth began to ring. 
The counterman answered it. “You named 
Moreland?” He put his head out and seemed to 
be looking at me, so I nodded. “‘Call for you.” 

It was March, and he was so pleased to have 
found me that for a moment he forgot the pur- 
pose of the call. He had had a little car trou- 
ble—a head-on collision Saturday night, but 
no one had been hurt. Sure, Effie was all right. 
But the car was in bad shape and although he 
was insured, it might be better to let it go and 
get another. How did I think his father would 
react to a request for a loan? March’s conten- 
tion was that a used car was never a bargain, 
that all economists advised that a new car was 
cheaper in the end. To which Timothy replied 
that the immediate problem was to get to- 
gether enough money for a down payment in 
the beginning. We couldn’t afford a new car, 
for March or for ourselves, and the problem 
was solved as I had known it would be: Tim- 
othy was to loan our poor little used car—not 
yet paid for—to March and Effie as long as 
they stayed with us. Of course we should have 
the use of it, too, Timothy stipulated, and 
March echoed, “‘Of course.” 


My habit of walking home from Avery and 
Avery’s repaid me as the season advanced. 
The wet spring had resulted in the most vivid 
greens, and as soon as one turned into a side 
street flowering fruit trees made bursts of white 
and pink bloom in back yards and gardens. 
We had two apple trees in blossom on our own 
place and I remembered that Timothy had al- 
ways wanted to buy the lot next door and have 
a rose garden. We had never seemed to have 
the money to spare and when Nelson Groves 
bought the lot and built his house on it, Tim- 
othy gave up the rose garden and planned in- 
stead to have a small greenhouse someday. He 
knew how much it would cost and how it 
could be attached to the house and connected 
in some way with our oil-burner system, but I 
don’t think he ever really expected to get it. 

There were several letters on the hall table 
one afternoon and I carried them upstairs with 
me and sat down on the bed to sort them out. 
Mr. Bathgate sat and watched decorously. 
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There were bills from two of the 5 
town for rather appalling amoun 
Clover and Effie had promised to pay|] 
items they had charged, but I knew|} 
lucky if I collected a quarter of 
amounts due. 

I went over the list and nearly eve 
could be identified as a wedding or 
gift. Clover complained that she hag 
obligations than Effie, because the girk 


these were in addition to the shower ¢ 
ding gifts she was expected to give he; 
friends. i 
I 4 

was stuffing the charge accounts if 
envelopes again when I saw that one 
letters was addressed to Timothy. Int 
left-hand corner, in handsomely en 
English block letters, I read: ‘‘Merrill 
Domer, M.D.” and the address of | 
obstetrician. What the movies might dé 
as a blinding light suddenly envelop 
had wondered uneasily about the spec 
bills which might be expected to jolt } 
and as certainly depress him. Why it h 
occurred to me that Timothy, not }h 
would be paying those bills, I do not | 
except that I assumed Timothy’s bam) 
count had its limits. | 

I was still rather dazed when, half ay 
later, I was going downstairs on my way ) 
kitchen and Timothy’s key turned in the 
I had changed my dress and done o { 
face—two for dinner gave me a feeling 
sure—and had the doctor’s letter in my} 

I dropped the letter on the little brass 
kissed Timothy and asked his attitude 
hot biscuits for dinner. 

“Swell!’’ He apparently recognized 
ter and frowned. “I told the secretary 
that to the office.” 

Then he asked where the kids were 
said we had the house to ourselves. He 
shower and then set the table for me 
had steak and creamed potatoes and I 
cuits with his favorite quince jelly. 

The setting sun gave us light enough 
and I saw with a little shock that Tin 
heavy, dark hair was turning very gr 
didn’t look old, but he did look tired an 
were new, deep lines in his face. When I 
on the bracket lamps, before we had 
some of the weariness faded from his fai 
I had seen the fatigue below the surface 

“Effie go in to see the doctor?” he 
casually. 

March had driven her in, I said. 
says she'll never be able to afford I 
Domer, but Effie has such complete cont 
in his ability that I don’t think any g 
practitioner could make her feel half so se 

Timothy sat back and let Mr. Bathgate 
into his lap. “Just so. And Effie need 
secure. I figure she’ll trust us in time 
stand back of her now.” 

I walked around the table, carrying 
coffeepot to refill his cup—he looked s 
tired. As I stood beside him he caught h 
my free hand. 

“What do you want to do tonight 
asked, just as the doorbell rang. 

I hurried to the door to let Clover andG 
in. They had come borrowing. Specifi 
they wanted to borrow the house. 

“We simply have to give a party, to cle 
obligations,’’ Clover explained. ‘‘The 4 
ment is out, I don’t have enough of anyth 
Besides, March and Effie want to go in 
us—Effie wants to pay her social debts ¥ 
she’s still able to function.” 

I looked at Timothy, who rolled his 
wildly. ' 

“When do you want the house?” Is 
“And what about food? I haven’t ti 7 
make party sandwiches.” 

They had it all thought out: sce 
the best night for a party, Clover said, | 
since Mrs. Roman cleaned on Friday, ey 
thing would be in good order. (I groaned, | 
turing my clean house the morning afte 

“We're going to club together and 
Mrs. Woodie do the sandwiches—lots of 
key and ham,” Clover planned. “‘It’s worth 
money, not to have to do the work.” 

Mrs. Woodie was the best and most exp 
sive caterer in Larkspur. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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Spoon in the sparkle 


BRAND 


QUALITY 
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Salads shine when you use fruit cocktail with character_ana so do you! 


| For Det Monte Fruit Cocktail has the brilliant colors, tidy cuts 


| 
FRUIT BASKET SALAD 





low out grapefruit; set scooped-out fruit aside and perfect flavor balance to uphold your reputation 
ome a handles, a ee strip oon 

} ) it, leaving att: at opposite sides. : : 

erciit with dvained Dex Monte Fruit as a very good cook. Yet you save time and work in each 


<tail. Raise handles, fasten at top center with : ; 
of toothpick or string. Cover this w ith bit of first course, salad or dessert you let 1t brighten. 
d greens. Tuck greens around edge of fruit, as 
. Serve with Nut-De Dressing, made as * : ° ° * 
we: You can see why DEL Monte is America’s favorite fruit cocktail. 


WS: 
Jp syrup from DEL MONTE 1 tablespoon vinegar 


ind Fruit Cocktail Ya cup finely chopped dates Hadn’t you better get in on this too ? 
ilespoons cornstarch Ya cup chopped walnuts g 
yaspoon salt % cup cream, whipped 


first 4 ingredients in saucepan. Cook, stirring 

stantly, till mixture is thick and clear. Continue a 
sing for 3 or 4 min. longer. Cool slightly, stir The brand you know puts flavor first 

dates and nuts. Fold in cream, whipped light 


not stiff. Makes about 2 cups. 
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How America’s Dairy Farmers have adde 
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to your health and happiness with 
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Nonfat 
Dry Milk 














A quiet revolution has taken place in nu- 
trition during the past fifteen years. 


@ In 1940, only 59% of the nonfat 
dry milk produced in the United 
States was consumed by humans. 


e But in 1955, 98.1% of a much 
larger total production of nonfat dry 
milk became human food! 


Within the lifetimes of today’s high 
school boys and girls, the American people 
have added to their diet billions of pounds 
of this new, natural form of mankind’s 
oldest and most valuable food —milk. The 
result, in terms of better nourishment, 
health and happiness, is too great and 
glowing to be measured in cold figures. 

The dairy industry today is producing 
record amounts of milk and the dairy 
foods made from milk—and the use of 
dairy foods is growing even faster than 
the population. 

That’s good news for everyone who 
wants a stronger, sounder nation, for no 


other foods can do more to make us strong. 


Nonfat dry milk is just what the name 
tells you: natural tiny crystals of milk 
from which the butterfat and the water 
have been removed. It gives you the lowest 
cost high quality protein of any food. It 
contains all the vitamins and minerals of 
cream-separated milk. 

Mothers who ‘“‘know the score” when it 
comes to feeding a family use nonfat dry 
milk as asupplement to fluid milk, not asa 
substitute. Their growing families get even 
more of milk’s protein and calcium benefits, 
unmatched by any other food at any price. 

Nonfat dry milk is especially convenient, 
thrifty and useful as a cooking ingredient, 
making many recipes better-tasting and 
better for you. It’s selling fast at your 
food store. Try it soon—use it often. 
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The dairy farmers in this area want you 


to know—you can live better in every 


‘way with foods made from milk. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20N. Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, Illinois 
Watch ‘‘Disneyland’’ and ‘‘The Lone Ranger’’ on ABC-TV 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150 
Vhat do you want me and your father to 


‘on’t know what I expected Clover to say, 
certainly her reply startled me. ““Well—if 
\jdon’t mind going away and staying, just 
e one night.”” My daughter beamed at 


‘mothy, who had been silent, spoke: “This 
| going to be a rough party, is it?” 

Jarry shook his head. “Just the gang, sir. 
‘rds and dancing. And Mrs. Woodie’s 
>-decker long sandwiches and parfait pies, 


” 


) L interposed. ““She’s ona diet, remember.” 
‘iey promised to take care of Effie and 
¥y said that they had planned on having 
it fifteen couples, including themselves. 

e exacted a promise that the kitchen 
+d be put in order after the party—Mrs. 
‘die’s staff would attend to all that, we 
/ informed—and promised to absent our- 
i's for the night. 

ifie and March were delighted with the 
s for the party and for the next two days 
jtelephone was constantly in use. No one 
/aven remotely curious about where Timo- 
jind I were going, or what we might do— 
| h was lucky, because we didn’t know our- 
\s. We warned Philly not to be alarmed if 
1eard noises Saturday night. 

\Ve’re not the hosts—Clover and Garry 
| iving the shindig,” I explained. “‘Timothy 
I are going to have a private fling—we’ll 
ack Sunday morning.” 

silly immediately offered us her car and 
vaised to take Mr. Bathgate in—it all 
ded a little as if we 
jit be fleeing to our 
ib shelters. I was sur- 
\d and relieved to learn 
{Philly expected to spend 


: : k. 
it would be provi- aaa 


yial to have a mature, 
onsible person at hand. 
mothy and I, presented 
i a night off, were in a 
* of ludicrous confu- 
¢ We had Philly’s car, 
‘here wasn’t time enough to make the trip 
/arrington, or to see Timothy’s father. 

_et’s kick over the traces,’ Timothy sug- 
j2d. “We haven’t danced since Clover’s 
(ding—what do you say to a night club?” 
“said “No” promptly, knowing that he 
ed them. Then I remembered that weekly 
j re dances were given in one of the small 
e towns, Oceanport, and there was a com- 
)ible hotel open the year round. Saturday 
1, Timothy and I started—if*not exactly 
ied off the front steps by our children, at 
| reminded that we might be caught in the 
ic if we wasted too much time in farewells. 
qere were not more than half a dozen 
‘ts in the hotel and Timothy and I had a 
> to ourselves. The dinner was excellent 
the young girl who waited on us, when she 
« d we expected to go to the square dance, 
> us our tickets between the salad and 
cert. Her boy friend was a volunteer fire- 
'\, She said, and if the dances were as well 
taded the next year as they had been the 
) winter, the fire company hoped to be able 


»uy a chemical cart. 
i 


’ 

e had not counted on a moon, but a great 
lor disk, streaked by narrow, rumpled 
| ds, lighted the sky when we started for the 
‘in hall. The temptation to walk in the oppo- 
| direction, down to the sea, was too much 
‘us—the smell of the salt air and the noise 
“ne breakers and the knowledge that the old 
‘)ng pier would be deserted pulled us as 
verfully as an undertow. 

ere was no wind and we walked the length 
e pier and found a bench scoured bone- 
by the snow and rain and winter gales. 
‘sat there for beautiful swift hours, talking 
'/ little because we didn’t need many words. 
‘/ry now and then the pier rocked gently and 
swaying motion was deliberate and slow. 
e slept late the next morning, but had 
) ikfast in time to attend the eleven-o’clock 
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When I was a young man | 
observed that nine out of 
every ten things | did were 
failures. | didn’t want to be 
a failure. So I did ten times 
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service at St. Stephen’s and started for home 
directly afterward. Timothy was haunted by 
visions of party leftovers, so we stopped at one 
of the good eating places and waited an hour 
before we were served an excellent dinner, al- 
though the tables were crowded so close to- 
gether that Timothy swore someone else ate 
the second chop from his plate. 


The house was still standing when we drew 
up at the curb. Most husbands seem to think 
that as long as the house hasn’t burned down 
in their absence, there is no cause for anxiety. 
It was the inside of the house that concerned 
me, and for once Timothy was unprepared for 
what we found. The spectacle of Philly wash- 
ing dishes, in a kitchen that looked to be 
draped with dishes, was as much a shock to 
him as it was to me. Philly, who loathed wash- 
ing dishes, who declared that she would never 
offer to lend a hand with domestic chores, lest 
her friends learn to depend upon her in emer- 
gencies, Philly was working alone at the sink. 
Where were the children? 

“Effie is in bed,” Philly announced, her face 
bright pink from exertion and steam. “‘She’s 
sure she’s going to have a premature baby. 
March fetched the doctor, who says no.” 

March, we found out, had driven the doctor 
into the city after his car (the doctor’s) had 
refused to start. Clover and Garry had gone 
somewhere to an engagement tea. 

“But Mrs. Woodie was supposed to clean 
up,” I protested. “It was part of the arrange- 
ment.” 

Philly looked around for a place to put a 
clean cup and saucer. ““Mrs. Woodie’s serving 
dinner in an emergency: a duchess—or is it a 
retired princess?—unex- 
pectedly complicated the 
Sunday plans of an old 
customer,”’ Philly said pen- 
sively. “I was to tell you 
that Mrs. W. will come 
Monday to sort things 
out—her china and yours 
are strangely mixed.” 

The party had been a 
success, Philly reported, 
after Timothy had gone to 
put the car away and I had 
been up to see Effie and 
had changed to a cotton 
dress and bib apron. Effie 
was sleeping peacefully and there was no rea- 
son to doubt the doctor’s diagnosis of too 
much food and drink and excitement. She 
looked so young and vulnerable that I won- 
dered, as I had before, why we should expect 
her to recognize responsibility, much less face 
it. 

“Clover says her conscience is clear for the 
summer,” Philly said, perfectly straight-faced. 

She wouldn’t go away and let me finish, but 
she did consent to dry and let me wash the 
appalling collection that still remained. A 
friend of Timothy’s had telephoned three 
times, she told me as we worked. She had 
written the name and number on the phone 
pad. 

“We've been offered a beach cottage for 
June!” Timothy’s announcement some five 
minutes later was dramatic. 

“Where?” I gasped. 

Philly said, “Take it.” 

The baby wasn’t due till July, I reminded 
myself. If Timothy could take his vacation 
early, I could get away, I was sure—the Averys 
might be glad to have me take some time off 
without pay. 

The plan sounded like a dream come true, 
when Timothy told us the details. Fletcher 
Corey’s cottage was in Star Cove, a shore town 
below the commuting area, which meant that 
most of the homes were occupied by the own- 
ers and that at least in June the place would be 
comparatively isolated. 

“Fletcher says they don’t want to rent—he 
and his wife are going on a cruise—but they'd 
like someone staying in the house,” Timothy 
reported. “It’s so far down the coast we 
couldn’t possibly go back and forth every day. 
But if we want to stay put, it’s mighty conven- 
ient.”” 

The cottage had an all-electric kitchen, Mr. 
Corey had said, two fireplaces—one in a bed- 
room—a living room that faced the sea, anda 
bath—everything on one floor. The more Tim- 


othy told about it, the more attractive it 
sounded. Timothy loved surf fishing and I 
could do some water colors. 

We settled it, before Timothy left to go over 
to the Ritters’ and help make Steve comfort- 
able for the night, that if we could both get 
June off, we’d gratefully accept the offer. 

Philly, who had been so cheerful at first and 
had urged us so enthusiastically to go, sur- 
prised me by saying, as soon as Timothy had 
gone, that perhaps we should think it over. 
Quick decisions were not always wise, she re- 
minded me—a remark that was so like a 
maiden aunt and so unlike Philly that I could 
only stare. 
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“I believe there are two bedrooms.” Philly 
added a plate to an already imposing stack. 
“Undoubtedly there is one of those pull-out 
sofa beds also.” 

It was impossible to miss the implication, 
but I thought of Timothy’s tired face and of 
what four weeks free from the usual demands 
could mean to him. I said that we would be 
too far away to make the drive down attrac- 
tive and that in June the water would still be 
too cold for bathing. 

“So we won’t have much company.” I 
sounded defiant, even to myself, but for a mo- 
ment I fancied that I also sounded convincing. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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Soilax actually absorbs soil instead of “loosening” it 
like ordinary cleansers that swish diluted dirt across your 
linoleum. Soilax ends “cleansing smear!” 

Soilax leaves no sudsy scum or dulling film so there’s 


no need to rinse. 


Soilax ends scrubbing .. . 


just an easy wipe-up erases 


deep-seated stains and ground-in grit, leaves linoleum spot- 


less. 


See how shining clean your linoleum can be... with 
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Dinty Moore Beef Stew 


Your easy meal takes on a deep-down 
satisfaction when the menu features 
Dinty Moore Beef Stew. For this is the 
stew that’s double-rich in beef. To a 
hearty gravy, made from fine-chopped 


beef, is added still more beef ...this time 
in succulent chunks. Naturally, Dinty 
Moore is America’s favorite beef stew! 


Beef Stew 


The big meal in the big can 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153 
| Mrs. Corey drove me down the next Satur- 
y and the moment I saw the cottage, I knew 
2 must take it. 

“Flick did the whole thing,” Mrs. Corey 
id when I ran out of adjectives. “It was al- 
ays too quiet for me, but from what he tells 
e, your husband likes quiet too.” 

) She sounded faintly discontented, but every 
ord she spoke strengthened my determina- 
‘bn to get Timothy down for an entire lovely 


Before we had quite finished our inspection 
ur, Mrs. Corey remembered that she must 
several errands in the town for her hus- 
and. She suggested that she leave me to-wan- 
yer around the house while she drove to town, 
Jansacted her business and returned for me, 
ter which we would lunch at one of the road 
aces. 

I was delighted to be left alone and spent the 
st half hour mentally putting up the soft, 
in, sea-green curtains, 
anging the old-fash- 
ned woven rag rugs 
d fitting chintz slip 
bvers on the living- 
bom chairs and the 


went out through the 
ack door to a kind of 
trace paved with glis- 
ening white clamshells, 
om: which you could 
yok over the dunes to 
flat blue platter that 
as the sea. A delicious 
alt-scented breeze came 
d went in gusts, and 
e sunshine was bril- 
ant without being 
arm—a peculiarity of 
ay. - 

I was sitting there 
eacefully dreaming 
hen someone in blue 
Nenim slacks and a wh te 


ight a few feet away. 

“Good morning, I’m 
olly Dexter, a neigh- 
or.” A stout, gray- 
haired womanadvanced, 


what I say 


enna. “You're coming 
town for June, I hear— 
ou’ll like it. We haven’t 
issed a summer for 
wenty years; in fact, 
purs was the first house ~~“ 
built and my husband 
sold Fletcher Corey his land and beach rights. 
veryone’s friendly and we have only one 
problem for you to share.” 

} The cat had jumped into my lap and was 
Mpurring. Molly Dexter—I noticed her wide 
gold wedding ring was too tight for her fin- 
ger—was already sunburned and looked vig- 
orous enough to be one of those hardy souls 
twho go swimming in December. 

“You'd better be prepared to be overrun 
with company,” she said, obviously delivering 
a warning. “And don’t think that because 
‘we're off the beaten track and have no board- 
walk attractions, you'll be bypassed.” 


1 said, rather too quickly, that I didn’t think 
my children would care for such an isolated 
location and that I had not planned to invite 
any friends—my husband needed a rest. 

“Hah!” Molly Dexter tossed her head and 
pointed out the two-story garage which I had 
‘assumed to be another cottage. The upstairs 
‘had been designed for the Coreys’ maids, it 
‘seemed, but no servants had ever been per- 
suaded to stay the night, so now it held extra 
cots and linens and bathing suits for guests. 
“Don’t let that get around,” Molly cautioned 
me. “You said you have children; how old are 
they?” 

When she heard that Clover was married 
_and March’s wife “‘expecting,”’ she prophesied 
that I’d have my hands full. 
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By MARY WRIGHT LAMB 


There is something the matter 
with spring this year; 

I must speak to the chap who’s 
in charge of these things! 


As a matter of fact, the past two 
or three springs 

haven’t been up to par—it’s 
increasingly clear 

that there’s something a little 
bit insincere 

in the blossoms and ferns! Take 
that oriole’s wings! 


They grow smaller and duller 
each year; and he sings 
rather badly, you’ll notice. Oh, 

isn’t it queer? 


I assure you, sir, things were not 
run in this way 

a year or two past; flowers 
bloomed, and the grass 

was so dazzling it caught at your 
throat. Oh, how strange 

this must sound! Well, I'd prove 


by my sweetheart, if she were 
but here! (But, alas! 

she left, shortly before the 
unfortunate change.) 


“But wait until you’ve accumulated a real 
flock of grandchildren,’’ she added. “‘I have 
seven and as soon as school closes they come 
to spend the summer with me. Their parents 
are exhausted from the demands of modern 
child guidance.”’ She looked at me, her gray 
eyes smiling. ““The lonely women you hear so 
much about, deserted by their children and 
living on the husks of their memories—have 
you ever known one?” she asked. 


i thought of my mother—old age must al- 
ways be lonely and haunted by memories, but 
Molly Dexter wasn’t speaking of the old. The 
middle-aged women I knew were quite simply 
distracted—and according to Molly Dexter, 
no relief was in sight. 

‘Perhaps it’s restful to be old,”’ I said invol- 
untarily and Molly laughed because she thought 
T sounded wistful. 


The children heard about the Star Cove cot- 
tage that night, as soon 
as we had our dessert 
and coffee. 

Four delighted faces 
turned to me. Star Cove 
was less than three miles 
from one of the best golf 
courses in the state, 
March said a moment 
later, and Garry was 
immediately interested. 
It was too bad to go to 
the shore so early in the 
season, Clover sug- 
gested, but it couldn’t 
be helped. Some of the 
hotels might have 
dances, even in June. 

“There isn’t a hotel 
in Star Cove—it’s a 
hamlet,” I protested. 

Effie said, ‘‘Little 
towns are so quaint. It 
will be restful to do 
nothing but lie on the 
sand and sleep and not 
have to bother how I 
look.” 

Timothy sat there, not 
saying a word. I heard 
Philly come in and go 
quietly upstairs and I 
told myself that she and 
Molly Dexter must 
never get together. 

“The cottage is very 
small,” I said. “It isn’t 
arranged for a large 
family.” 

No one minded dou- 
bling up at the shore, 
they assured me; there 
would be extra cots that 
could be set up any- 
where. There were always extra cots in every 
furnished cottage. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful’’—Clover flashed 
a vivid, beautiful smile at Garry—‘‘if we could 
get our two weeks in June and go down to 
stay with mother and dad and let them have a 
rest!” 

The cottage had been offered to their father, 
I said firmly, he was supposed to be considered 
first. We would have to rent a car for the 
month, too, since there was no transportation 
to the village. 

“We simply cannot have relays of com- 
pany,” I lectured. ‘‘In the first place, your fa- 
ther is tired. He wants to loaf and fish and be 
quiet. In the second place, the cottage is loaned 
and I’m responsible for the furnishings. Ciga- 
rette burns and lost towels are bad enough in 
my own house—in a borrowed house they'll 
be intolerable.” 

So they asked me, in a subdued way, what I 
planned to do. We settled that March and 
Effie should come for the first week; Clover 
and Garry the second; and the rest of the 
month should be Timothy’s, with no com- 
pany at all. Clover and Garry offered to stay 
in Larkspur with March and Effie and Mrs. 
Roman promised to keep an eye on the house. 
Philly, as soon as she learned we were really 
going, fled to the city and communicated with 
us by phone. She left a package for me on my 
bed, and when I opened it I found a stunning 


Local boy 
makes good 





Ve THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a patriotic Concord man, left 
a bequest for a local statue, there luckily happened to be a real 


sculptor close at hand. 


Even more luckily, young Dan French had never yet sculped a 
whole statue—had, in fact, recently started by whittling on turnips, 
So he’d take the job for expenses, and glad to get it. 


Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s first statue went up. And 
Mr. Emerson, a neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse to go 


under it, ending — 


“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 


And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel French was to make many 
more statues, but his fame needs only two to rest secure. One is the 


massive, brooding figure in the Lincoln Memorial. The other is his 
first: the big, bold, living bronze of the Minuteman of Concord. 


When, in 1941, a symbol of American strength was sought, the 


President picked the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman has been 
the emblem of the great savings program that helped—and still helps 
—keep America and her people safe and secure. This year, the 15th 
anniversary of U.S. Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million Amer- 
icans owning $40 billions of Bonds. Are you among them? For your 
own security—and the nation’s—invest in Savings Bonds regularly. 


And hold on to them! 


Millions have benefited financially 
from the great savings idea born 15 
years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E Sav- 
ings Bonds helped buy homes, pay 
for children’s educations, build safe 
retirement incomes. And they can 


do as much for you. Because Sav- 
ings Bonds are a money-building 
investment—and the easiest way to 
save ever devised! Join the Payroll 
Savings Plan today, or buy Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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bathing suit, the kind of thing I might have 
looked at in the window of an expensive spe- 
cialty shop, or perhaps have bought for Clover 
but never in my wildest moments for myself. 


Timothy and I were anxious to have March 
and Effie enjoy their stay. The weather was 
simply delightful during their week and I 


urged March to go fishing with his father as 
often as possible—in that way Timothy had a 
little fun and of course Effie was in no state to 
enjoy deep-sea fishing. For that matter, even 
the slight swaying of the one old pier made her 
“loathed the sight and 
even when well, 


slightly sick and she 


smell’’ of fish, so that we 
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WASN'T THAT A GOOD WARM 
BREAKFAST ? NOW BE SURE TO KEEP 
YouR CoAT BUTTONED, vennis J 





banned all talk of fishing at table. I kept her 
in bed mornings for breakfast, and by the time 
she was dressed the menfolk would be gone. 

Molly Dexter, who insisted she had nothing 
to do until the grandchildren arrived, usually 
dropped in to carry things down to the beach— 
they loaned us an inflated mattress and we 
found three beach umbrellas in the garage. 
Effie usually wanted to take books and sewing 
and her camera, but after an hour she would 
become restless and bored. Van Dexter sev- 
eral times took her for a drive in his station 
wagon—the sand was as hard as concrete for 
several miles along the deserted beach—and 
Effie enjoyed that. 
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| ALWAYS FEEL BETTER WHEN 
| GIVE HIM HOT 'CREAM OF WHEAT” 
ON DAYS LIKE THIS / 







Effie called her mother nearly every night, 
in spite of March’s evident uneasiness. This 
was not the time, Timothy told him, to make 
an issue of toll calls. The cottage was too far 
from the village for her to go in often for the 
soda she wasn’t supposed to have but which 
she craved, and since we had no television set 
she missed the movies too. 

“Effie feels that in her condition it might be 
sensible for her to stay another week,’’ March 
said to me on their last night. 

It was Friday; he and Effie were to go back 
to Larkspur the next morning and Clover and 
Garry were due for lunch that noon. March 
had the habit of dropping his verbal bomb- 
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shells as casually as he would mentior§ 
weather. 

“You know Clover and Garry are com 
I reminded him. . 

They didn’t have to come, March arg 
Clover was as strong as a horse, and not 
sympathetic toward Effie’s discomfort. 

“March, Clover and Garry have both t 
a week of their summer vacation to ¢ 
down here—I can’t turn them off.’’ I sou 
exasperated, but March suddenly grinned 
said I might have been talking about a pg 
leaky faucets. We reached a compromi 
usual, and Effie and March stayed till Su 
morning. Molly Dexter put Clover and G 
up in one of her comfortable bedrooms, 

Garry was up at six on Sunday morning 
had a swim with March, both insisting tha 
water was “swell” and only a few de 
colder than in midsummer. Even this dig 
of energy had not prepared me for Ma 
announcement that he and Effie must star 
the city as soon as they had finished 
breakfast coffee. 

“Garry’s given me the address of a guy 
wants to sublet his apartment to someo 
sponsible,’ March said. “If we can get if 
fore the baby comes, we’ll be all set for th 
and winter.” 

IT opened my mouth and closed it wordl 
at a look from Clover. It didn’t make 
sense to be planning to start housekee 
again in the city at the beginning of sum 
but I helped them get off, thankful that 
would be able to avoid heavy traffic. 


Giover set me straight on several ma 
that puzzled me. I could thank her, she 
for clearing the coast, this cryptic sente 
reference to the departure of her brother 
his wife. 

“T didn’t want father collapsing,” 
explained, nearly dropping the Coreys’ ¢ 
bread tray, but catching it before it hit 
floor. ““Too much company wears him ¢ 

I digested this in silence. 

“Anyway, Effie has been driving me cr 
imploring me to hunt an apartment for 
Clover stopped drying dishes and sat do 
eat cold toast. “It’s natural for her to wai 
bring up her baby without interference.” 
“Interference!” Perhaps my voice went | 





little. 

My daughter advised me not to blowa 
ket. Effie’s doctor and her mother both 
anxious for her to have her own home in w 
to care for her child. | 

“Td feel the same way, mother. It’s nat 
Effie may make mistakes, but that’s the 
you learn. And your generation simply ca 
be up to date on child care—how could 
You're out of touch with that sort of thi 

There was something wrong—a kind o} 
in our mental processes, Timothy ag 
when I compared notes with him. But 
wasn’t anything we could do about it for 
present, so we contented ourselves with Py 
ing March that night and learning that he 
Effie planned to remain in our Larkspur hi 
until the middle of July, when the aa 
would be vacated. 

“‘T may have to borrow a little from 7 





it won’t be too much,”’ March assured m 
Clover and Garry both tanned wit 
burning and in less than three days we 
handsome café-au-lait color, a tint that Ch 
discovered set off my bathing suit. As lon 
I ‘was waiting for warmer days, she migh 
well wear it, she suggested; and indeed 
looked so lovely in it, and Garry was so 
lighted with the effect, that it would have 
selfish to keep it put away. | 
The young people usually had an ea 
morning swim and often went in again bel 
dinner. They went fishing with Timothy 
Van Dexter in the motor launch Van rented 
the week. Clover loved to dance and twé 
miles up the coast a few of the large ref 
hotels had dances Wednesday and Satur 
nights, even early in the season, so she 
Garry attended those. One evening Molly 
Van Dexter took us all to a strawberry fest 
given by one of the churches in the back ¢ 
try, and another night we had a beach ° 





and would have frozen stiff if it had not 
for our lovely fire. 
‘“*A beach party would be a wonderful 
to entertain a lot of people I know,” Cl 
\} 


| 
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ited as we were toiling over the dunes, 
» vard bound under the starry one-A.M. 


| othy whispered to me to relax. It was 
) y morning and Clover and Garry were 
‘2 that afternoon, he reminded me. 

y did leave as scheduled. Timothy and I 
id each other that we were facing two 
alone and we spent the first day fishing 
he pier, walking several miles along the 
and late in the afternoon driving up the 
“so a place famous for shore dinners. 
next morning’s mail brought a letter 
over. She wrote, she said, to warn us 
ffie’s first cousins once removed would 
bly drop in on us toward the end of the 
) “Effie’s mother telephoned they were 
the East,”’ Clover’s letter read, “‘and 
‘jas no intention of putting them up. She 
e will have them to lunch once, if she can 
7-5, Roman to cook. Her condition won’t 
















— 


d March are saving toward the apart- 
+ cousins—Clover left us completely in! 
rk as to sex, age and number—were par- 
Wly anxious to see the ocean and Effie 
ggested that they might like to call on 
, dif we had them, why couldn’t our own, 
ter have a simple beach party? the next 
t ce demanded. 

jjothy thought I ought to phone Effie for 
tietails and I learned that there were four 
vusins, in their late teens or early twen- 
ad anxious, according to Effie, to avoid 
g up motel bills. 

it we are so quiet,” I hedged. “They'll 
0 be where there’s more life.” 

'y wouldn’t expect too much, Effie com- 
‘me. ‘“Clover’s beach party will be just 


i . I don’t think they have beach parties 































ad four guests for two days, and ac- 
g to Clover the timing could not have 
ore perfect. The second night, a Friday, 
id her beach party with thirty young 
, her own friends, accepting and no re- 
A gorgeous moon co-operated and the 
wirls from the Middle West, having been 
tfully provided with partners, had such 
time that they spoke of visiting us again 
r homeward route. When they heard 
tive were leaving Star Cove the first of 
y hey obviously regretted that they had 
ted to visit their father’s relatives in Ver- 
7 Molly Dexter swore that she was nego- 
i for an island and offered to buy one 
sjenough for two cottages, if I would 
ise to live on it through the summer with- 
boat. 

Wh our last week upon us, Timothy and I 
elaly vowed to have one whole perfect day 
‘selves. We didn’t dare to stay at home, 
Girse—*You can’t expect Providence to 

ill,” Timothy said. : 


= 

















s Molly; indeed, she insisted that our en- 
ssrformance reminded her of two gang- 


1) and the sky were empty and smooth and 
looked perfectly level beyond the fluff 
akers that spread a rich thick cream on 
ee-colored sand. 


/d towns that formed a chain almost to 
ty limits. We had decided to go crab- 


idge that swayed above one of the marshy 
e/and let down his basket and hauled it up, 
ii, I made sketches of a rotting boat hulk 
dhe telegraph poles that formed a pattern 
ast the flat tints of the sky. I hadn't 
ied for years and it had been Philly who 
Cltted me out with a heavy block of paper, 
ns and even water colors and brushes. It 
| be nice, I decided, to send a tiny water 
|) to mother and one to Timothy’s father, 
Be erise. our letters had been rather 
oy for the last three weeks. 
> warmth of the sun and the utter still- 
spf the world unknotted every tense nerve 






her to take them around; and besides, 
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in my body. I could see Timothy relaxing, too, 
as he hung over the guard rail. I had time to 
sketch his outline in T shirt and shorts, to send 
to his father, before he moved, and then it was 
only to shift his weight to the other foot. Nei- 
ther of us had been quiet like this for how 
many years? I remembered that we had al- 
ways planned to have a greenhouse for Timo- 
thy and a room attached as a studio for me, 
when the children were grown up and gone. 
We had always said ‘‘grown up and gone,” as 
everyone else did. 

Timothy came to my side to see the sketches. 
His unstinted praise was flattering, but since 
he had never been able to draw the simplest 


object, I made allowances for bias and affec- 
tion. 

I could work up the water colors the next 
morning, I explained. 

“TIsn’t it lovely—so much clear space.” I 
waved a pencil and Timothy dodged. 

He stood leaning against the car door, his 
eyes fixed on the horizon and the dark line 
that joined it to the sea. It seemed to me that 
for the moment he looked as young as March 
and as untroubled. 

He turned his head to smile at me and said, 
“Shall we stay? With summer gone, we can 
push off and follow the sun. I can get odd jobs 
to do.” 


“Tl paint portraits,” I said. ‘Or hire out as 
cook, with our living found.” 

The sky was streaked with gorgeous color, 
and the beach was deserted except for the busy 
little sandpipers that scuttled about as if they 
had suddenly remembered last-minute chores. 
The two of us might have been the only ones 
in a lovely, lonely world and involuntarily | 
moved closer to Timothy. 

“Swell day!” said my matter-of-fact man 
and quite abruptly kissed me. 

It was still not dark enough to turn on the 
lights of the car when we reached Star Cove, 
but every lamp in the cottage was shining 
brightly. We recognized March’s car parked 
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the heart 
of milk 


imple Salmon Supper with 
STARLAC-the heart of milk 


Borden’s Starlac brings you all the nutritive elements of milk, 


STARLAC SALMON LOAF with only the water and fat removed. 


(Makes 4 to 6 servings ) } ae : 
It brings you the heart of milk —all the B vitamins, proteins 


1/2 cup salmon 
and minerals of milk to build strong and healthy bodies. 


liquid 
3 tbs. Starlac powder 


1-1 Ib. can salmon 
(2 cups) or 
2 cups cooked flaked 


salmon 2 ths. minced parsley Starlac, the heart of milk, tastes wonderful! Mixes instantly, 
2 cups soft bread 2 tbs. minced onion ; ie 2 ; : Ae 
crumbs 2 ths. melted butter dissolves completely, even in ice water. Grand for drinking and 


1 egg, well beaten 2 tbs. lemon juice 
1 teaspoon salt 
Few grains cayenne pepper 


cooking! 


Bordens STARLAC 


-the heart: of milk 
-about 8£4 guart 


Drain salmon, reserving liquid. Remove 
skin from salmon, flake, add crumbs and 
egg. Measure salmon liquid; add water to 
make 12 cup. Add Starlac to liquid and 
mix: add to salmon mixture with remain- 
ing ingredients. Shape into loaf; place on 
buttered shallow baking pan. Bake in mod- 
erate oven 40 min. Let stand 5 minutes. If 
desired, serve with Mustard White Sauce. 
Available in 5-qt. blue package; 3-qt. pre-measured 
red package; giant 12-qt. package. 
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outside the garage and he hailed us as we Fortunately I was already so burned by the 
drove up. wind and sun that Effie, waiting for us on the 
“It was so stifling hot, I thought I’d better big couch, probably attributed my red face to 
bring Effie down for a breath of cool air,” he _ the long drive. 
said. “She hasn’t been sleeping well all week.” The sudden hot spell had also made them 
He began his explanation even before he indifferent to food, Effie said when we sat 
kissed me, and the hurried note of uncertainty down to dinner, and they had been practically 
in his voice was more than I could bear. I was _ living on iced tea for the last three days. She 
tired, I didn’t want anyone over the weekend— and March ate as if starved and afterward 
Timothy’s last weekend—but to have my own they went down to the beach because Effie 
son doubtful of my hospitality made me blush. wanted to wade. 


Molly and Van Dexter stopped in to say 
that they were going to miss us and they 
sounded as though they meant it. 

They expected seven, possibly eight, grand- 
children for ten weeks, Molly said, and a niece, 
facing an operation and a long convalescence, 
planned to send her three. 

““Next year we’re going to buy a trailer and 
take a trip,” Molly assured us, brightening as 
Timothy set up the card table. “Before it’s too 
late.” 
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All-purpose areas give this 
three-bedroom house 


spaciousness far beyond its size. 


By CAROL L. MERCADO Double-duty rooms cut the high cost of living space in this hand- 
some house. Folding doors in the family zone make three rooms of 
one, or one room of three, with no effort at all. Doors fold to the 
walls to produce a huge play area; unfold the doors, and it becomes 
a sunny breakfast room, a spacious family room, a breezy porch. 

The three-way fireplace separates family room from formal living 
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area; living-room windows open onto a plant-edged raised terrace. 
The patio, three steps down, is another double-duty area. For 
three seasons it’s a sheltered play yard; its concrete floor is 
made to order for bicycles, skates, doll carriages. In winter the toys 
move indoors, and the ground-level patio becomes a bad-weather 
carport (a gravel drive provides parking space the rest of the year). 
Baths are partitioned to reduce rush-hour traffic; the laundry is 
strategically placed near children’s rooms and kitchen, where most 
of the washday work is produced. Estimates for building this house 
range from $16,000 to $25,000, depending upon local costs. 
MASTER 
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Van grumbled that she said that ev¢ 
and Timothy quoted—rather freelyi] 
Mrs. Howland-Holmes’ lectures whic! 
sisted were more broadening than tra 
played bridge till nearly midnight and 
all went to fetch Effie and March, wh 
found propped up against a dune a 
asleep under Mrs. Corey’s handsome 

After he was in his pajamas, Marchk 
at our bedroom door. “I forgot to tel 
he mumbled sleepily, *“‘but Clover and 
are driving down tomorrow for as inh 
est, mom, everyone up home is half d ol 
the heat.” 


The baby, a six-and-a-half-pound g 
born on the fourteenth of July and | 
lighted parents named her Carol. §} 
beautiful and perfect, but Effie and} 
were slightly disappointed in her. They| 
bly had not counted on a blue sash and 
curls, but they had evidently expected 
resemblance to Cupid or the cherubs H 
orate the greeting cards. The disapp oi 
was only temporary, and by the thij 
March was confiding to me that his dé 
had more charm in her little finger than 
other kids in the nursery put together, 

March had rented the apartment 
them; and although it was furnished! 
rally there were a number of things to} 
The baby could have a room to he 
Timothy and I made the furnishings 0) 
together with diaper service for a yeg 
seemed to enjoy selecting the things, t 
hated fixing the formula, and since 
found the job interesting, he did mos) 
Clover told me that the mathematical} 
ness and the mixing of ingredients “‘like 
istry” fascinated a lot of young fathers 

Mother and Aunt Francie were s0 ( 
when they heard the news that they se 
letters that were little more than c0 
rambling. They followed these up withe 
crocheted sacks, bootees, carriage rob 
afghans to stock a needlework shop. 

“They must have let their Christm 
schedule go,” Timothy remarked, as ne 
ages kept coming to our house becau: 
used the parcel-post labels I had type 
and blandly ignored the apartment ad di 

We couldn’t tell what Timothy's 
thought of his new status as a great- 
father. Timothy had telephoned Mrs. 
(Father Moreland couldn’t or wouldn 
on the phone) and he had written to his | 
but the next monthly postal card he 
mentioned the baby. 


Wot and I both agreed that ani 
vacation had prepared us to endure thi 
of summer, and in addition we were s 
that the weather seemed to matter very 
Timothy was handling the work of the} 
men in his office as the regular sched 
leaves got under way, and for some ft 
business was brisk—as the advertise 
say—for the Averys. This was partly, as 
as I could tell, because so many vacat 
were hunting for old china and glass ar 
of them knew how to pack it. If they ce 
in their luggage, it invariably broke; i 
mailed it home for safekeeping, the I 
were the same. We followed the trail of 
Copeland through the New England Sta 
the succession of packages and implori 


| 


mildly, she couldn’t even pack the b 
pieces of her bargains properly and 
package we received from her rattled) 
nously. 

We had the children nearly every wee 
but in August Mrs. Knowles arrived to sp 
month with Effie, and Garry and Clover 
a week’s motor trip with another coup} 
that Timothy and I were alone. 

We had Effie and March and the bab 
Mrs. Knowles out for dinner that Sunda) 
Mrs. Knowles called me into the 
where she was changing the baby and, 
shutting the door, told me that she had 
Effie to go home with her and pay the f 
long visit. 

‘Her father wants to see the baby, 
rally, but Effie seems to think we simply 
to keep an eye on her.” Mrs. Knowles 
tered talcum powder in an agitated sh 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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The on/y range with four automatic Self-Regulating Units. 
All you do is set the dials to suit the food and your dinner 
literally cooks itse/f—even a delicacy like Hollandaise 
sauce—at just one heat setting. No more watching or 
surring. No more burnt food, no boilovers ! 


It’s ALL AUTOMATIC in the oven! 


go 
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, Qo LAMB, FRESH PORK | 


CURED HAM | 





Philco’s Automatic Roastmeter lets you “dial” a perfect 
roast every time. It gauges the “‘doneness”’ of any kind of 
meat and registers it on the control dial as Rare, Medium, 
or Well Done. And, for full automatic oven control, just 


use the “‘set it, forget it’’ Quickset Timer. 


cil im : 
NEW PHILCO ‘‘STARFLIGHT STYLED” 30” SPACE SAVER 


This 30” beauty has the Automatic Roastmeter, Super- 
Wide Oven, Automatic Timer-Clock, Smokeless ‘Broil- 
Under-Glass’’, and c/ean-easiest Baking Unit. Your choice 
of 3 budget-priced models. See them now at your Philco 
dealer’s store. 


1 Pay 
How to cook 9 S77 anything without “pot watching” 


—— 
« = 
sie nant 3 


Here's the only range that cooks 
anything from Hollandaise sauce to a 
Sunday roast, automatically, the new 


PHILCO 


“All Automatic” 
ELECTRIC RANGE 





Here’s the on/y range that cooks everything automatically—on the surface and in the oven! 
And you'll get Philco’s exclusive smokeless “Broil-Under-Glass”’, Jiffy Griddle, Super-Wide 


Oven, clean-easiest Baking Unit and other features that make this Philco A//-Automati 


See it today at your Philco dealer’s store. 


PHILCO. 


FIRST WITH THE MOST, IN AUTOMATIC COOKING! 


“a cook’s best friend 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158 
some on Carol, more on the floor. ““She claims 
some doctor has explained to her I dominated 
her childhood.” 

I said, “Oh, dear!” 
it sound like a cough. 

“Tsn’t she a darling!’ Della Knowles kissed 
Carol on the back of her fat little neck. ““Wait 
till she grows up and turns on Effie—that will 
be the day!” 

She sounded, not exactly resentful but un- 
happy. I didn’t think Effie had turned on her— 
‘rejected’? her was the phrase we used in the 
child-guidance discussions—but I didn’t doubt 
that my daughter-in-law had displayed impa- 


and then tried to make 





Practical textured beauty 


““‘MOVES 


with this lovely, 


oN 


fabric-like 


tience. Everyone and everything seemed to get 
on Effie’s nerves that summer. 


We had just finished the dinner dishes one 
night in early September when the front-door 
knob rattled noisily and the bell rang in the 
piercing blast that only March could produce. 

Timothy was letting Mr. Bathgate in the 
back door at that moment, so I hurried to 
admit our son. I was certainly not prepared to 
see him with the baby cuddled in one arm and 
the bag of bottles and diapers slung on the 
other. f 

““Where’s Effie?” I peered past him and saw 
the car at the curb. 






VINYL UPHOLSTERY 


Probably you've often looked longingly at richly woven upholstery — 


and reluctantly passed it up. 


“Lovely, but impractical” you've perhaps said, 


thinking of inevitable damage from soil, stains and spills. Forget such fears! 


With textured Masland Duran vinyl plastic you can have that luxurious 


look — yet it’s easy to keep clean with a damp cloth — long-wearing, scuff 


resistant and available on all types of furniture. Lovely colors and 


patterns, including Chatham shown here. Write for folder with sample. 


The Masland Duraleather Company, Dept. L-5, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Furniture by 
Custom & Modern Upholstering Co. 
Gardner, Mass. 
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March said, ‘“She’s—she’s resting, mom. 
I’ve got quite a lot to tell you and dad.” 

What he had to tell us was upsetting and 
depressing, but it was not what I had feared. 
Seeing him standing there with his child in his 
arms, I had not unnaturally thought that he 
and Effie had quarreled and that she had left 
him. There had been no quarrel; March, 
tramping up and down the living room, told 
his father and me that Effie had decided she 
did not “feel adequate”’ to bear the responsi- 
bility of caring for her child. She had been 
consulting a psychiatrist for several weeks, 
March said, but had been careful not to let her 
mother know. 

““Mrs. Knowles has the old-fashioned idea 
that only the insane are treated by psychia- 
trists.”” March halted to look down at the baby 
in my lap, then moved away: “‘There’s nothing 
wrong with Effie’s mind, but she herself ad- 
mits she is emotionally disturbed,” he said. 

Timothy had not 
lighted his pipe and 
March, who had 
given up smoking 
since the baby’s 
birth (he put his cig- 
arette money into a 
piggy bank for 
Carol), kept turning 
an empty ash tray 
in his hands. 

“Effie wants to go 
to asanitarium for a 
complete rest—she 
thinks Clover may 
be willing to take the 
baby,” March said. 

It was unrortu- 
nate that Clover and 
Garry should ring 
the bell a moment 
later, and yet per- 
haps it was well to 
have an immediate 
discussion. Timothy 
carried the baby up- 
stairs and put her on 
my bed. He stayed 
to change her and 
by the time he came 
down again Clover 
had recovered from 
her stunned surprise 
and was announcing 
indignantly that she 
had no intention of 
giving up her job to 
take care of any- 
one’s baby. 

“We're paying on 
a freezer, the car and 
the refrigerator,” 
Clover pointed out. 
“And we’re saving 
to buy a house. You + 
must be out of your mind, if you think we 
can manage without my working.” 

‘“Mother?” March leaned over the back of 
the sofa to put his hands on my shoulders. 

Clover said, “‘It isn’t as if you needed the 
money, mother.” 

And then—not until then—it hit me! Clover, 
of course, wasn’t going to take care of Carol. 
Clover had her own life to fulfill. Who was 
supposed to volunteer cheerfully and promptly, 
in every family emergency? Whose time was 
assumed to be unmeasured, whose schedule as 
elastic as a rubber band? I was a mother—and 
a grandmother—and March and Effie had 
taken my help for granted at the start. 

‘*‘What makes you think your mother doesn’t 
need the money?” Timothy asked. 


ing aids. 


ties. 


less. 


tors” 





H. knew what she meant, Clover retorted, 
evidently vexed. We had been married for 
years, we had our home and furnishings. Our 
responsibilities were over, or at least reduced. 

“There are only the two of you,” March 
interposed and Clover and Garry nodded 
agreement. 

“That is an example of the popular, fuzzy 
thinking in which you all indulge.” Timethy 
spoke deliberately and the children stared at 
him in some alarm. 

‘“*Have any of you—March, Clover, Garry— 
the slightest idea of how much your mother 
and I have paid out within the year for your 


NO NEED TO BE DEAF 


e@ No one whose hearing is normal 
can quite imagine the insecurity of 
those who can’t understand what 
others around them are saying. 
This unfortunate condition, how- 
ever, can now be changed in the 
majority of cases. 

Many cases of bad hearing can 
be cleared up without a hearing 
aid. Recent improvements in hear- 
ing aids have made them almost in- 
visible, so vanity need no longer 
deter the afflicted from using hear- 


The first person to consult is an 
otologist (ear specialist). He will 
often find that impacted wax or 
temporary infection, easily cor- 
rected, is causing hearing difficul- 
If surgery is required, ear i 
operations are remarkably pain- 


If the only solution is a hearing 
aid, new ones made with ~* 
are an almost perfect an- 
swer. Transistor hearing aids are 
inexpensive to operate. They are 
small and light. They can even be 
installed in the earpiece of eye- 
glasses. Flesh-colored ones may be 
worn in the ear and hidden by the 
hair, in the case of women. 

Should lip reading also be neces- 
sary, information about hearing 
clinics may be obtained by writing 
to the Audiology Foundation, Box 
21, Glenview, Illinois. 
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expenses? Loans, doctor bills, car expe 
charge accounts, food, entertaining 
friends—I find the list somewhat appa 
Over two thousand dollars, and that’s 
counting what your mother must have g 
you that I don’t know about.” 

“If you begrudge us the food we eat 
Clover began stiffly and I was reminded o 
schoolgirl who said, “There is somethin 
miserly about computing the cost of food 


Miarch and Garry kept still, but they loc 
unhappy and ashamed. 

“T thought it necessary to call your a 
tion to a phrase misused,” said Timothy 
gedly. ““There are only two of you’ is in) 
rect in its application.” 

We talked till late that night. Timothy’s 
position surprised us all. He had no inten 
of having his granddaughter boarded 
foundling home, but neither was he willin) 

submerge his 
Timothy said. ] 
joyed my o 
work, I was entil 
to have a res| 
from housewe 
He wasn’t sure I 
the physical st tf 
1 
1 








and nervous en 
to care for a be 
If Effie, still aye 
woman, had ¢ 
lapsed, did 
think his mo t 
would be strong 
““Mom isn’t nt 
ous. Besides, a 
be easier for her 
stay at home thay 
out to an office) 
ery day.”’ Marchy 
circling the ro 
again. 

Garry sugges 
that Effie wot 
probably be cu 
within a few we 
and Clover saidt 
dozens of gral 
mothers cared | 
their grandchildi 
as a matter} 
course. | 

“We have oth 
to look after, t 
I reminded them) 
a little desperate 
“You're  forgett 
your grandmotl 
and __ grandfathe 
and your gre 
aunt.” 

That touch d 
a new argumel 
Clover and Mar 
declared that old people had no right toe 
pect to be supported. They should have D1 
vided for themselves. There were such thin) 
as Social Security and life insurance 
financial planning. Timothy’s mouth open 
and closed wordlessly several times and 
knew exactly what he was thinking. 

Timothy said firmly that we were not goil 
to toss our dependents to the wolves and 
intimated that if parents were not to be a b 
den on their children, they must be allowed 
provide for their independence. 

“In their middle years—while they’re st 
productive,” Timothy stipulated. 

March said, ‘‘But you’ll have your pensi¢ 
and Social Security too.” 

“You won’t need much when you’re old 
Clover suggested cheerfully. 

In the end, of course, we could do nothi 
but promise to keep Carol until Effie’s heal 
should improve. March was determined 
sublet the apartment—he needed every cent! 
could get—and for some reason Clover W 
irritated when she heard that he intended 
live at home with us. She declared it to beé 
“imposition”? and March told her that she W 
only afraid the baby would interfere with hi 
weekend visits. 


transis- 


The Averys were perfectly sweet about tl 
situation when I outlined it to them. I he 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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» Put in dirty clothes, push a button, take 
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r= dry...ready to iron or put away! And 
y does the entire job faster! 

size washer and full size dryer in smallest 
inet ever! So compact, so quiet you can put 
a the kitchen, even the bathroom! Porcelain 
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tion of ordinary dryers. No lint on clothes! No 
steam, no venting! 
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Save time! Let Easy wash and dry while you 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160 
expected to resign, of course, but they urged 
me to consider a part-time arrangement. 

“Give us two or three days a week,” Mr. 
James urged me. ‘My brother and I under- 
stand that home duties come first, but if you 
are to support and educate a grandchild, per- 
haps you’ll find you need additional income.” 

He never knew that his words had jolted 
me, but before I could answer, Mr. Joseph 
spoke—one of the very few times I remember 
him ever joining voluntarily in a conversation. 

“Why not come half a day?’ Mr. Joseph 
said. 

My motives were so mixed at this point that 
I couldn’t have explained my reluctance to 
part with a job which, as Effie had once said, 
could be filled by almost any business-school 
graduate or, if not filled at all, would not 
affect the affairs of state. Perhaps the Averys 
were not important in the business world, but 
they were two gentle old men taking care of 
themselves, independent and proud. They had 
no children to turn to and they certainly were 
not wealthy; the great disgrace, in their eyes, 
was to be idle or on relief. 

Probably I was a little ashamed to find that 
I didn’t want to stay at home, not even with 
my first wonderful grandchild. There was no 
question of where my duty lay—in this family 
crisis I was the only one able to assume the 
responsibility. Della Knowles Had younger 
children and she lived hundreds of miles away. 
March was afraid, and so was I, that if Effie 
did not see the baby often she might easily lose 
all interest in her. I told myself that I had 
never been a career woman, that caring for a 
child was a woman’s natural work and that if 
Carol had been orphaned Timothy and I 
would have fought any attempt to take her 
from us. Having admitted all this, I still wanted 
my office job. I had been able to do more for 
the children, more for mother and Aunt Fran- 
cie, we would not have had even a used car 
(even briefly) if it had not been for the extra 
cash. Now everything I earned under the part- 
time arrangement must go to pay Mrs. Cam- 
den, the middle-aged woman who was to be 
in charge of Carol five afternoons a week, 
from twelve-thirty until half past five. Pearl 
Groves accused me of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, but Timothy and Philly both approved. 

“Tt will keep you out of that expensive place, 
the sanitarium,” Philly said. ““Why doesn’t 
Clover arrange to baby-sit a couple of nights 
a week and let you and Timothy go out? She 
could spell March.” 

So I had to tell her that March had enrolled 
in night school and would have classes at least 
four nights a week. Clover was pledged to 
serve as nurse’s aide in Larkspur Memorial for 
the coming month. Nights, of course, since she 
was busy during the day. 

Philly merely gave a ladylike snort when I 
had finished and asked me what Timothy 
thought about it. 

I didn’t know what he thought, but what he 
had said was, “Just so.” 


The first six weeks went past so rapidly that 
I fancied I could feel myself being hurled for- 
ward. Whether it was a good sensation or not, 
I was wound up and perpetually on the run. 
Not that I worked too hard, but my schedule 
was so tight that there was no margin—there 
was a certain amount that must be accom- 
plished every day, or I should fall hopelessly 
behind. The mornings were for Carol, the aft- 
ernoons for the Averys, the evenings I tried to 
keep for Timothy, although of course most of 
the interruptions came in the evenings. 

Every grandmother thinks her first grand- 
child is absolutely perfect and of course I was 
no more modest than the rest. Clover accused 
me of inviting the entire membership of the 
Altar Guild to come in a body so that I could 
pass Carol around like a piece of angel cake. 
It was true that most of my friends from St. 
Mark’s did come to see the baby and if, as 
Clover insisted, I encouraged them to “‘fuss,”’ 
it was because there was no young and proud 
mother in our baby’s background and I didn’t 
want Carol to feel cheated of any of her birth- 
right. She was beautifully healthy and there- 
fore very good. 

Effie had been in the sanitarium not quite a 
month when March asked me if I would go 
with him to visit her. I asked him to be sure 


that she wanted to see me and, since he could 
go only on a Saturday or Sunday, I suggested 
that we might take the baby. But March said 
Effie had not asked to see the baby and the 
doctor thought the suggestion should come 
from her. Timothy stayed home with Carol, 
and Pearl Groves promised to spell him for 
part of the afternoon, since he had a dental 
appointment he had already changed twice. 
Table Mountain was less than fifty miles 
from Larkspur and March, who made the trip 
once a week, never opened his mouth until we 
were halfway there. I talked to him, mostly 


about the baby, since he seemed to have the 


fixed idea that she would sleep twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four until old enough 
to walk. I tried to get him to do things for her 
and handle her, but he had so little time, and 
anxiety for Effie harassed him constantly. 

“You know Effie isn’t insane, mom,” he 
said abruptly as we turned into a dirt road. 

I had never supposed her to be, I assured 
him, but he was evidently anxious lest I get the 
wrong impression of the sanitarium. It was 
like a hotel, the patients were like anyone else, 
except they were more nervous. 

“I think marriage was too much for Effie, 
coming on top of her unhappy childhood,” 
March said. 

I almost turned around to make sure Della 
Knowles wasn’t on the back seat. ‘“‘Did she 
have an unhappy childhood?” I asked, fight- 
ing the inclination to whisper. 

March’s gray eyes flicked a cold glance at 
me. ‘‘She may tell you about it. She was escap- 
ing when the baby came. That was a shock.” 

This cryptic conversation had the effect of 
making me so nervous I had visions of being 
detained at the sanitarium as a patient. But 
when we reached the big white house, sur- 
rounded by a sloping lawn now ankle-deep in 
slithering leaves, I was able to meet the recep- 
tionist nurse in comparative calm. This effi- 
cient creature passed us along to the terrace at 
the back of the house where, she said, Mrs. 
Moreland liked to get the afternoon sun. 

Effie, beautifully tanned, lay warmly wrapped 
up in a deck chair. A little group of young 
people about her own age—three girls and two 
men—were seated on stools surrounding her. 
They barely waited to be introduced before 
they all remembered that they were due to 
play tennis and scurried away. 

There were snapshots of the baby in my bag 
and I had hoped to guide the conversation to 
Carol, but it seemed to me that March deliber- 
ately kept away from that topic. He acted as if 
he feared to excite Effie, and when she sug- 
gested that he go and have an interview with 
Doctor Forrest I could see that he thought I 
was not the kind of person to be left alone 
with her. 


‘“‘Last time you didn’t see the doctor at all, 
dear.’’ Effie was reproachful. “‘It looks a little 
odd, not to ask for a report.” 

March said that he intended to stop in the 
office before he left, but Effie explained the 
doctor’s hours lasted only until four-thirty. So 
March reluctantly departed to see Doctor 
Forrest and Effie pulled the light blanket up to 
her pretty chin and began to hum the popular 
song that drifted over to us from a small radio 
tuned in by one of the groups at the far end of 
the terrace. 

“I’ve been learning a lot about myself; has 
March told you?” Effie asked as I opened my 
bag. 

I took out a handkerchief instead of the 
snapshots. March had told me that she had 
had a shock, I said cautiously. 

“That was the culmination.” A shaft of 
late-afternoon sun brightened her yellow hair. 
“Years of repression led up to it—first with 
my mother, then with you. I’m not blaming 
either of you—how could you know what you 
were doing?” 

“What did I do?” I stammered, probably 
looking as stupid as I felt. 

It was complicated, Effie assured me kindly. 
She was only gradually beginning to under- 
stand it herself. The doctor had finally uncov- 
ered the root of her insecurity—she had been 
repressed, first by her mother, then by her 
mother-in-law. 

“You don’t even realize it.”’ Effie regarded 
me critically through half-closed eyes. ‘‘But it 
has nearly wrecked me. I have to handle my 
own life.” 

I fancied she was getting a little flushed and 
excited and I was sure that an argument should 
be avoided—this was no time to defend the 
absent Della or seek to vindicate my own char- 
acter. I said that I was sorry, that I thought we 
all hurt each other unconsciously many times 
and that if I had harmed her in any way I 
hoped she would forgive me and believe that 
it had been unintentional. a 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to see some pictures of 
the baby, Effie?”’ I asked. 

She said ‘‘No,”’ flatly, but added that she 
was sure I was taking good care of Carol, but 
that sometimes she worried over my tendency 
to be dictatorial. 


Three things happened to me the week fol- 
lowing our visit to the sanitarium—a trip that 
I felt had accomplished nothing and had suc- 
ceeded only, as most of the trips did, in mak- 
ing March more restless and uneasy than 
before. 

The next Monday I happened to reach the 
office just as Mr. James was concluding an 
interview with a young woman who wanted 
my job. What shook me was the parting sen- 
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tence of Mr. James, who apparently had 
observed me come in: “What do you kn 
miss, about who needs.to work and 
doesn’t?’ He could summon a subdued 
when indignant. ‘“‘Mrs. Moreland has to 
this job to subsidize her married childr 

That floored me and when I reached ho 
a little later than usual and anxious to rel 
Mrs. Camden, that Rock of Gibraltar 
me with the staggering news that she w 
have to give up caring for Carol. 

When she left I was nearly in tears 
could finish out the week, but could pro: 
nothing beyond that. I didn’t see how I 
to manage without her, but I was determi 
to let Timothy have his dinner in pe 
before I said anything to him. 


W. were still at the table when Clover 
prised us by walking in without Garry 
turning down my apple-Betty dessert. 

“Tl have black coffee,” she compromi 
sitting down at the table, suppressed exc 
ment in her voice. “I have to watch my wei 
now that I’m going to have a baby.” 

She had known it for three days. Garry 
wanted to be sure before they told anyon 
her husband hated to retract, Clover said. 

“Are you happy, darling?’ I asked 
rather doubtfully. There was something in 
manner that puzzled me—I thought 
seemed preoccupied and that certainly 
not a Clover characteristic. 

“Oh, mother, of course I’m happy!” 
dark eyes reproved me. ‘‘We planned this, 
know. I told Garry that I thought we’d bet 
have our children before we bought 
house—we want them to grow up with 
children of our friends.” 

Everything was arranged, Clover assu 
me. The baby would be born in June. 
daughter planned to work until the first 
May and would then take a two years’ 
ternity leave. During that period she wo 
have a second child and at the expiration 
her leave return to her job and stay 
manently. 

“IT must have some outside interest,”’ Clo 
explained, helping herself to the apple Be’ 
after all. 

Timothy got his question in before I co 
speak. ‘‘Who is going to take care of y 
children?” he asked. 

Clover said that as soon as they were toil 
trained they could go to a good nursery sch 
And after she and Garry had bought a ho 
they expected to be able to hire a good hou: 
keeper. 

“But just at first, I thought mother wo 
help me.”’ Clover smiled at me, passed her c 
for more coffee. ““We may have to borro 
little money too. Unless Garry’s parents 
pleased with the prospect of grandchildr 
As of now, we’re broke.” 

Carol began to cry and Clover went upsta 
with me and stayed while I changed the ba 
She held her expertly—her experience in t 
maternity wards as an aide in training hé 
finally decided her to have a baby soon, sl 
said—and I chased Mr. Bathgate out fro} 
under the bed and shooed him downstairs { 
Timothy, who would always feed him. 

“1 don’t think Effie ever got over not havir 
a boy.” Clover lowered Carol into the cri’ 
“TI hope I have a boy, but I don’t intend | 
have a nervous breakdown if we get all girls) 

I had done enough for Effie, she went or 
it was mistaken kindness to pamper her. 
must put my foot down, Clover told me whe 
I broke the news that my jewel of a helper we 
leaving. If I handed the baby to March an 
Effie, refused to be responsible another da) 
they would manage. People always manage 
who had to. 

“You look tired, mother.’’ Clover sudden 
changed the subject. ‘“‘Don’t you want to got 
the movies for a change? I'll stay and hel 
daddy with the dishes.” 

Timothy raised an eyebrow when this suf 
gestion was repeated to him, but I had decide 
to be an agreeable woman so I went over t 
see Pearl Groves, who as usual was ironin 
in the kitchen. 

Clover had gone when I went back to ou 
house and Timothy was smoking his pipé 
lying in his lounge chair, listening to th 
radio with Mr. Bathgate supplying him with 
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black fur vest. He had checked on Carol; she 
was asleep and dry, Timothy reported. 

‘How do you feel about having Clover and 
Garry move in with us for the duration, 
Adair?’ His elaborate casualness wouldn’t 
have deceived his granddaughter, aged three 
months. 

I sat down, to indicate I was relaxed, and 
examined a run developing over my instep. 

In many ways Clover would be a big help to 
me, Timothy said, his manner best described 
as unconvincing. She could take charge of 
Carol—good practice for her—when Mrs. 
Camden was busy. ““You might even be able 





a package of hair beauty for you 
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give it a years-younger look. 


to have your full-time job back,” Timothy 
urged and suddenly became natural again. 

I had to tell Timothy that Mrs. Camden was 
leaving. The Averys had endured far too much 
already, I felt, and I intended to resign if I 
could get no one to help with Carol. There was 
no reason for Clover and Garry’s moving in 
with us now and presumably Effie would 
come to us when she left the sanitarium, I re- 
minded Timothy. We must see March through 
his present troubles—Clover and Garry didn’t 
need us yet. 





Effie came to see the baby a few days be-. 


fore Thanksgiving. Mrs. Camden had de- 


parted, I had severed connections with the 
Averys (their niece replaced me) and Mrs. 
Roman and I had weathered an orgy of old- 
fashioned fall house cleaning. I had planned 
to have a family Thanksgiving dinner, but 
Effie had sent word that she had promised her 
sanitarium friends to have dinner with them. 
They counted on her to decorate the tables. 

March had not told me and later I learned 
that she had acted on impulse. The doctor ap- 
proved of almost anything she might do, if 
she acted on her own volition—he still in- 
sisted that she had been dominated all her life, 
first by her mother, then by her mother-in- 
law. I never heard what Della Knowles thought 
of this, assuming that the theory was repeated 
to her, but it had the effect of making me 
afraid to question even the wildest statements 
Effie might make. 

Luckily Carol was awake and delighted to 
see a visitor, when Effie came early one after- 
noon. Our first light snow had powdered the 
streets and heavy gray clouds promised still 
more. It was a perfect time to make ginger 
cookies, cut with my turkey cooky cutter, for 
Livy Palmer’s Thanksgiving food sale. I had 
promised ten dozen, but not all in one batch. 

“Do you think it wise 
to have the baby in the 
kitchen?” Effie asked as 
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anxious to get a job myself. And Clover 
never be satisfied to stay at home. Men da 
give up everything interesting when they 
come fathers, and women needn’t either. 
they manage right.” 

I went on cutting out cookies and bal 
them while Effie argued. Her solution to 
problem was not, as I had at first suspect 
for the grandmothers to raise the children, 
to encourage the maternal type of yo 
woman to regard child care as a professi 

“‘When I’m working again, I can find so 
one,” Effie declared confidently. “My sis 
would be wonderful—she’s crazy about ch 
dren and she and her husband are talk 
about adopting a baby.” 





Minis “went in one ear and out the othe 
to quote Aunt Francie, but later it returr 
to me with a curious insistence that was pl 
zling because it had seemed without sig 
cance. | 
Effie was to meet March in town for di 
(she had telephoned him before she left) al 
he would drive her back to the sanitari 
She was free to leave the sanitarium any ti . 
she said; the doctors regarded her as c 
She hoped I would fr 
mind if she and Ma 
stayed with me until s 
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poo it out. 


soon as she had discovered 
the playpen in which Carol 
lay happily on the quilted 
pad. 

I wanted her where I 
could see and hear her, I 
explained, and a four- 
month-old baby was safe 
in a playpen. Carol liked 
to watch me work, she had 
a sociabie nature and too 
much solitude bored her. 

Effie, leaning over the 
playpen and smiling at her 
daughter, murmured, “‘I 
hope you haven’tattempted 
toilet training.” 

I stared at her and she 
misinterpreted the reason 
for my horror. 

“A child’s whole future 
can be ruined by too early 
toilet training,” Effie re- 
cited. “I don’t care if Carol 
isn’t trained before she’s 
five years old, when she 


CHINESE 
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If heaven wishes to rain, 
or your mother to remarry, 
there is no way to stop 
them. 


To understand your parents’ 
love, you must raise chil- 
dren yourself. 


The great tree attracts the 
wind, 


To be for one day entirely 
at leisure is to be for one 
day an immortal. 


if you are standing upright, 
don’t worry if your shadow 
is crooked. 


If a man does not receive 
guests at home, he will 
meet very few hosts abroad. 


The first time it is a favor; 


had a definite job. 

The outlines of her fa 
were sharper than I reme 
bered them and I wo 
dered whether she had 
strength to endure the d 
cipline even routine offi 
work exacts; then I 
knowledged that runnit 
a house and caring for . 
active baby exhausté 
many a young woman 
stronger than Effie hade 
been. 

She wouldn’t stay to 
Timothy and she wo 
have left without anoth( 
glance at the baby if} 
hadn’t asked her to sté 
with Carol while I 
swered the phone. 4 
Effie kissed me with une} 
pected warmth and hurrié 
off. I thought as I fed Car 
and got her ready for th 
night, before I started din 
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goes to kindergarten she 
will be all right—she’ll fol- 
low the example of the 
other kids.” 

Istuttered, ““No one ever 
tries to train a four-month-old baby. Not 
that I ever heard of.” 

“T thought perhaps you trained March too 
early.”’ Effie’s yellow hair fell forward and the 
baby put out one fat little hand as she some- 
times did when she tried to catch a shaft of 
sunlight. March, Effie said, showed the effects 
of mistakes made by his parents. Not that she 
blamed me, my generation had been strictly 
brought up and could not be expected to re- 
linquish the opportunity to rule in turn. ““My 
mother was out of touch with new methods of 
child training, too,” Effie said, generously in- 
cluding Della Knowles in the indictment. 
“It’s a pity older women who are in charge 
of children can’t all hear the sanitarium lec- 
tures.” 


i rescued a batch of cookies from the oven 
just in time. The oven heat would account 
for my flushed face, I hoped. 

“Every baby is entitled to a young mother, 
don’t you think, Effie?” I suggested. ““Young 
and pretty and energetic mothers who can 
grow up with them.” 

Effie turned away from the playpen, helped 
herself to a cooky and sat down in the break- 
fast nook. 

“T hear Clover’s going to have a baby,” she 
said and added, before I could speak, “‘I guess 
that means you will be tied down more than 
ever.” 

My mumbled “Why?” wouldn’t have de- 
ceived the baby and Effie assured me that my 
irritation was natural. 

“T know you liked working for those two old 
men,” she said. “I understand because I’m 


the second, a rule. 


ner, that if Effie had onl 
waited to do these service 
for her daughter the real 
zation of all that she we 
missing might have touche, 
her. I wondered where the mistake had be 
made—were Timothy and I to blame, beca 
we had not insisted that the young coup 
make a greater effort to keep a home of thi 
own together? 

Timothy had news for me, which he cor 
siderately kept to himself until we were seate 
at the dinner table. His air of suppressed ex! 
citement had betrayed him the moment hi 
entered the door—Timothy never could kee} 
a secret—but I had pretended not to notice 

I knew he was keeping something back, bi 
I was totally unprepared for his announce 
ment. 

““How would you like to go to California? 
he asked as we sat down and he began to carv 
the ham steak. 

I laughed. “Before Thanksgiving?” 

Immediately afterward, Timothy said. Thé 
firm was sending him and had offered to pay 
my expenses, if he wished to take his wife. 
was to fly both ways and would return a fey 
days before Christmas. 

“There’s no reason why you can’t go 
Adair—we’ll be old and gray before we gé 
another trip like this,’ Timothy urged. ‘Let’ 
have fun and pretend we’re young again. O 
still.” 

He was determined I should go and at firs 
refused to listen to me. There were dozens 0 
people who could take care of Carol, he in: 
sisted, from her own mother to Clover, or 4 
paid nurse. March, when he came home late 
that night and found us arguing, was panic 
stricken at the thought of Effie’s being left 
alone to care for her child. Philly, who drifted 
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down to collect the cookies I had promised 
her the day before, said that of course I could 
go and that she would never speak to me 
again, if I let this opportunity slip. But, like 
Timothy, she gradually retreated before the 
inexorable facts. 

I was glad that March came to me and not 
to his father as I was setting the table for 
breakfast, after Timothy had gone up to 
bed. 

“I’m awfully sorry you have to turn down 
the trip, mom.’ March stood close beside me, 
one big, brown hand fingering a fork. “But I 
think I’d go crazy if you left the baby now. 


FROM PAGE 


Effie has got a notion she'd like to have her 
sister adopt Carol.” 


Timothy left on his trip the day after 
Thanksgiving and Pearl Groves came over to 
help me ‘put the house together again.” 

Pearl had sided with Philly on the question 
of my accompanying Timothy and had even 
offered to take Carol into her house, although 
she later admitted that her nerves were in tat- 
ters due to the continued presence of Lester 
Dunn. 

“The things you do for your children!” 
Pearl screamed mournfully above the whine 
of the vacuum cleaner. “‘“Marilyn wants Aunt 





newest 
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Minnie’s diamond earrings for an engagement 
ring.” 

Translated, this meant that the earrings, 
poor Pearl’s only “‘jewels,” were coveted by 
Marilyn who hoped to have them mounted ina 
ring which she could wear when she became 
engaged to Lester. 

“*He can’t even afford to get the stones set,”’ 
Pearl said grimly. 

I heard a good deal about Lester that win- 
ter, but my own affairs were so confusing that 
I never rightly knew whether the affair was 
progressing or slipping. 

Effie had suddenly decided to get herself 
a job and live with March—at our house, 
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‘ 
she said, until spring when they migh 
She already had a job lined up, it seer 
private secretary to a psychiatrist friend 
of her doctors—a man in a medical gr 


and well. She needed acouple of smart, t 
suits and these had to be charged to m 
was buying almost nothing that winte 
like March I was only glad that Effie 
sumed her interest in living. 

Her attitude toward the baby puzzled 
much as ever. She treated Carol alter | 
a pretty doll, something to play with ¢ 
off, and as a mechanical experiment, 
heard of another baby the same age ag 
who seemed further advanced, or whd 
ing habits or weight differed, Effie 
until she had the doctor’s assurance t| 
baby was normal. 

“She’s had a poor start,” I heard hey 
over the phone one Saturday morning. 
a good many mistakes to undo.” 

Clover agreed with her that grand 
were often the only help at hand, b 
their assistance could be accepted 
grave risk to the children. 

“There’s no reason for you to be f 
mother,” Clover reasoned patiently. * 
should be surrounded by young and ¢ 
persons. The older generation has rigid 
that’s natural, ’'m not blaming yo 
youngsters need to be supervised by 
minds and agile bodies.” 

I counted ten—in French because t 
layed me—and the question that ro 
my tongue surprised me as much as 
Clover. 

“How old 
one?” I asked. 

“Trene?”’ Clover hesitated. “Oh, 
twenty-seven or -eight, I’d guess. Wha 
world a 

I parried explanations, for I was dete 
not to allow any discussion of the ques 
adoption to take form before Timo 
turned. It was incredible that Effie coul 
of such a thing, but her insistence on 
was significant, or at least it seemed s¢ 
light of March’s disclosures. 

Timothy telegraphed me to meet 
the airport Christmas Eve. Christmas ] 
were all together, with a big tree for the 
ups and a tiny white tree, sprinkled wit 
dust, for the baby. 






is Effie’s sister—the 









Cia. was irked in the weeks imme 
following the holidays because she was 
so physically well nor so attractive as E 
been during her pregnancy. Effie looke¢ 
The baby noticed her nervousness, ta 
fussed and fretted when Effie wanted 
or bathe or dress her. March could 
Carol much more successfully ang 
seemed to resent this. But she quarrel 
him if he suggested that she take full) 
of the child when she complained that) 
parents were too old to be able to brir 
baby properly. | 

‘Every time she says that I feel as | 
we have aged a year,” I said to Timott 
the rate we are crumbling in her eye) 
both be dust before I’m fifty.” | 

We could laugh at first, but Effie was | 
and one Sunday afternoon she annound 
she had decided to let her sister and b 
in-law adopt the baby. There was a | 
scene, the more terrifying because N 
anger was not explosive. Like Timot 
turned icy cold when beside himself wil 
and his speech became so precise that 
really rather funny. Only not even h| 
denly improved diction could add hum 
situation that was strange and sad and ir 
neither Timothy nor I dared interfere. | 

“I’m not willing to have your parent 
up my child,” Effie kept repeating in ; 
hysterical voice. 

“Then we'll set up housekeeping agé 
time you took care of the baby yoy 
March said through his teeth. | 

In the end they reached a compro 
Effie’s sister and brother-in-law shou 
Carol “‘temporarily.”” March refused to 
adoption, but in their hearts I knew us 
couple expected to win his consent | 
Whatever was best for the baby mus} 


first, even with him. | 
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er’s little son was born the first week in 
der maternity leave began the first of 
yd she and Garry stayed with us. March 
fie had taken an apartment in the city 
ind I was surprised and touched when 
ent me a silk stole and a card for 


d only Philly was on hand to see me 
-, Clover had breakfast in bed and did 
me down until almost lunchtime and 
y and Garry were gone, Timothy to 
- for me, Garry to play golf. 

ned the handsomely wrapped package 
ook out the stole. The card dropped to 
r. Philly handed it to me and I read the 
loud: 


s you look back, the road is long, 
3ut you have trod it with a song, 

‘ow may the sunset years to you 
epay the love that is your due.” 


1] looked at the 
igain and saw 
t was purple, 
with silver 
-the kind of 
[ realized, that I 


r’s Day. The box came Saturday morn-_ 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL? 


Education is for all, and there can 


children were standing on their own feet. No 
one believed more firmly than I that they had 
their own lives to live. How far it was our 
duty—Timothy’s and mine—to prop them 
up was the question that worried me. Mrs. 
Howland-Holmes had done nothing to clarify 
the situation. 

“The trouble with Mrs. Howland-Holmes,”’ 
Philly informed me that fall, “‘is that her vision 
is limited. She taught you, and other trusting 
souls, to dread the empty nest, but the only 
really bright act the bird performs she appar- 
ently never mentioned.” 


I was shortening a skirt for Clover and dis- 
covering that her markings would give a prac- 
tically scalloped effect. The chalk marks varied 
as much as three inches. “What do birds do 
that is bright?’’ I challenged. 

Philly laughed. She had just come in from 
school and was standing in the doorway, her 
briefcase, filled with 
papers to be marked, 
in her hand. 

“I agree with you 
that they’re a little 
weak intellectually,” 
she said, smiling. ““But 


thought first of heart trouble, as women did of 
cancer, I told myself—he had been assured 
was normal in every way. 

The baby Luke’s illness had frightened 
both of us terribly. He had been in the hos- 
pital for nearly three weeks and Clover and 
Garry had gone through all the agony of won- 
dering whether anything they had done, or 
had not done, could be the cause. But they had 
recovered far more quickly than either Tim- 
othy or I—as soon as Luke was pronounced 
out of danger, they could put their fears be- 
hind them. 

It was too late to go back to my sewing, so 
I headed for the kitchen with an approving 


“We're 
inseparable.. 
my 
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Mr. Bathgate leading the way. He wanted his 
supper, but his good manners seldpm deserted 
him, and when before I could feed him the 
front door opened, he merely looked mar- 
tyred and sat down to wait. 

“Hi, mother!”’ Clover’s lovely clear voice 
hailed me as a blast of cold fresh air swept 
through the hall. “Want company for 
dinner?” 

She hugged me, she hugged Mr. Bathgate, 
who moaned sadly at this unwonted display, 
and demanded to know where my husband 
was. 

“‘Where’s yours?” I countered. ““And what 
have you done with the baby?” 

























choose for my 
r. Or for Aunt 
ie, aged sev- 
sven. Philly be- 
laugh and that 
> off. For the 
‘Ww moments we 
have sounded 
y hysterical, for 
-ted halfa dozen 
ces we never 
d. Fortunately 
2 heard us, and 


dle, she thought 
pretty. She 


ay cards grim, 
didn’t read the 
Timothy was 
d that Effie had 
bered me and 
th felt that her 
‘e must have 
a great deal to 
. If she had 
'e smelling salts 
d have accepted 
sratefully. 

aough Clover 
‘er son, Luke, 
to us from the 
tal— Timothy 
ought it dread- 


be no compromise with the proposi- 
tion... . We teach our entire youth, 
but we do not teach them enough. 
What was once for the few must now 
be for the many. There is no escape 
from this—least of all through any 
sacrifice of quality to quantity. 

An ancient sentence about liberal 
education says it is the education 
worthy of a free man, and the con- 
verse is equally ancient: the free 
man is the one who is worthy of a 
liberal education. Both sentences re- 
main true, the only difficulty being to 
know how many men are capable of 
freedom.... Liberal education in the 
modern world must aim at the gen- 
erosity of nature, must work to make 
the aristocrat, the man of grace, the 
person, as numerous as fate allows. 
No society can succeed henceforth 
unless its last citizen is as free to 
become a prince and a philosopher 
as his powers permit. The greatest 
number of these is none too many for 
democracy, nor is the expense of 
producing them exorbitant. “A new 
degree of intellectual power,” said 
Emerson, “is cheap at any price,” 
and this is true no less for a country 
than for one of its citizens. 


From Liberal Education, by Mark Van Doren. 
Copyright, 1943, by Mark Van Doren. 
Reprinted by permission of 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 


they do have the great 
good sense to teach 
their young to fly by 
pushing them out of 
the nest.” 

With that thought 
she would leave me, 
Philly added. But she 
lingered long enough 
to say that she thought 
I'd better get out the 
skirt marker and chart 
a new course. 

The phone rang a 
moment later—we 
were always going to 
have an extension and 
every month the bills 
discouraged us—and 
I had to drop my 
measurements and 
Clover’s and run 
downstairs to answer 
it. Mr. Bathgate 
jumped up on the 
bench beside me as I 
lifted the handset. 

‘*‘Adair, Miss Hum- 
bolt has the mumps!” 
Jessie Fairchild might 
have been firing a gun 
at me. “fhat means 
she won’t be able to 
take the minutes for 


seums ang | 
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it the hospitals 
dhealthy young 
rs only five days 

tossing them out to shift for them- 
—I expected her to return to her apart- 
by the middle of July at the latest. 
‘hy wanted some things done to the house 
ve had postponed the painting and 
\ing repairs several times until now the 
rand plumber were suggesting that per- 
ve’d rather wait till fall. Timothy’s va- 
date had not been set and the Averys 
ked me to help them out for two weeks 
t and I couldn’t be definite about which 
eeks. Mr. James had phoned me that 
an was ostensibly to give their niece a 
gn (to which she was not entitled, he 
led in a legal-sounding aside), but the 
purpose was to have me check on their 
ats and files. I gathered that both the 
‘rs feared the worst. 






when Clover was strong again, she 
d reluctant to work out a new routine. 
ed to leave the baby with me while she 
d the apartment thoroughly. Garry 
think she should attempt any laundry 
even in the apartment machines, and 
yuldn’t get a woman by the day. That 
Garry must either take the washing to 
iderette or bring it over to me. 
vead somewhere that if you’re involved 
ir children’s lives after they’re married, 
:a‘mom,’”’ Philly scolded me. 
vas too difficult to explain, so I didn’t 
‘ertainly I was under no illusion that my 
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the Young People’s 
Forum. So we thought 
of you.” 

The forum was scheduled for the weekend. 
I said I wasn’t sure I would be able to attend 
every meeting, but Jessie insisted that I was 
their last hope. 

“You know shorthand and you have a 
typewriter ue 

Clover had my typewriter, I interrupted. 

“Well, tell her to return it.” Jessie was ina 
businesslike mood. 

I agreed to do my best—I knew Jessie 
thought I was shirking my share of church 
work and if she and Livy ever guessed that I 
had been spending my spare time straighten- é J 
ing out the records of Avery and Avery, they F 
would really be indignant. 

“IT saw Timothy in town the other day,” 
Jessie was saying unexpectedly. “I thought he 
looked thinner.” 

Timothy had had a checkup after he re- 
turned from his vacation in August, I informed 
her firmly. The doctor found nothing wrong, 
but advised him to get more rest. 

‘“‘He had only a week away from home,” I 
reminded Jessie. ““You know we had to come 
back when Luke was so ill.” 

Jessie said that Timothy was certainly thin- 
ner, but she supposed it was better to be under- 
weight than too fat. 

When she had hung up I sat for a moment, 
stroking Mr. Bathgate, who had crawled into 
my lap and was making a noise like contented 
thunder. Timothy was thinner, but the doctor 
had said he was perfectly well. His heart—men 
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Clover shrugged off her polo coat and made 
an automatic dab at her hair. She had a beau- 
tiful color, quite her own, and her dark woolen 
dress, obviously new, set off her graceful 
figure. I saw she was excited and happy, but 
not altogether at ease. 

“Garry's home,” she told me, “taking care 
of Luke.” 

She was too restless to help me with the 
dinner, and since she didn’t seem ready to tell 
whatever was on her mind, I was glad when 
she went into the living room to listen to the 
radio. 

Timothy was delighted, as I had known he 
would be, to see his lovely daughter. He had 


brought me two pounds of chocolates—the 
shop near the city terminal had a special sale 
and he knew I loved a bargain, he said, his 
eyes twinkling. 

Clover had insisted on setting the table be- 
fore she turned to the radio; we could have had 
another TV set, she grumbled, if we were not 
so silly about buying on time—or if we didn’t 
spend so much where it wasn’t appreciated. 
This scantily veiled allusion referred, of 
course, to the money that went upstate. 
Clover believed that ‘“‘old people’? should be 
cared for with Spartan, and inexpensive, sim- 
plicity. After middle age a person’s needs were 
very few, she often informed me. 
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March’s theory was that old people didn’t 
remember what was done for them, conse- 
quently they were ungrateful. He, too, thought 
that, since they lived in the past, it was prob- 
ably a waste of time to do much about their 
present. 

I must admit that these conclusions were 
usually voiced only when they—the children— 
decided that Timothy and I were depriving 
ourselves, or them, in favor of the elderly. And 
Timothy reminded me that by the time they 
had reached their own middle age, both 


Clover’s and March’s ideas on the subject 
would most certainly have gone through a 
radical change. 
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' year—we could save all that apartment rent! 





LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


We sat down to dinner and there were no 
forks. 

““Let me see, where did I put them?” Clover 
considered, a perplexed crease in her smooth 
forehead. “I know I got them out—perhaps I 
left them on the hall table.” 

And she had. It was not at all jike her to be 
addlepated, and after she had distributed the 
forks and Timothy had finished carving the 
steak, I thought that she had better tell us 
what was on her mind. 

“Is something worrying you, darling?” J 
asked and I could have supplied the answer to 
this familiar opening myself. 

Clover said, “Oh, mother. For pity’s sake!” 

Timothy grinned—he recognized the dia- 
logue. 

“T’m not worried about anything,” Clover 
began with a rush and this was also the usual 
routine. ““But there is something I want to 
talk over with you—that’s why I left the baby 
to keep Garry home.” 

Clover salted her potato violently. She had 
changed her mind, she announced, after think- 
ing everything over. 

“T’m not going to have another child, not 
right away,” she said. “Instead, I’m going 
back to work. Garry and I are going to save 
every cent we can and buy a house. Then I’Il 
probably have two more.” 

She meant babies, of course, but my sixth 
sense was aflutter and I avoided looking at 
Timothy. 

“Avery and Avery want me to start again 
with them the first of the month. They’re giy- 
ing me more money.” 

My daughter’s expressive dark eyes mir- 
rored exasperation, alarm and injury. ““Some- 
one will ‘ave to take care of Luke,” she re- 
minded ine. 

Timothy sat back in his chair. ‘““Not your 
mother,” he said. 

Clover had been prepared for opposition, 
although probably not from her father. She 
and Garry needed the money, she argued; if 
they had to pay someone to take care of the 
baby, she wouldn’t be able to save a cent of 
her salary. 

“It would be only for a year,” she said now, 
appealing to her father. “I thought if Garry 
and I could move in with you—just for the, 


“What about my plans to supplement the 
family income?’ I demanded. ‘““We need 
money as much as anyone.” | 

My daughter besought me to be my age. 
It was ridiculous for me to talk about going to 
business, after all the years I had been at 
home. 

“T always thought grandparents were per- 
fectly crazy about their grandchildren, but it 
isn’t that way at all.”’ Clover seemed genu- 
inely bewildered. “*All the girls say they have 
to hire baby sitters because their parents re- 
sent being asked to give up a couple of eve- 
nings a week.” 


ner with his blessed masculine logic, | 
pointed out that there was a wide gap between | 
baby-sitting on special nights and taking care | 
of a child day in and day out, to allow its | 
mother to go to business. 

So Clover went on again and I brought in | 
the custard pie, Timothy’s favorite, and we] 
talked. until Garry called up to ask if we had | 
seen his wife and would we tell her that all 
was forgiven. 

Nothing was settled that night, but Timothy 
and I finally worked out a compromise. If 
Clover would give her solemn promise to save 
the money she earned toward a down payment 
on a house, I would keep Luke five days a 
week. She and Garry were to pick him up— 
like a bundle of laundry! I thought—on Fri- 
day night and care for him over the weekend. 

“It’s going to cramp our Saturdays and 
Sundays,” Clover sighed, but Timothy was | 
firm. 

She and Garry were not supposed to racket 
around over the weekend, they were to save 
their money. The apartment was an expense, 
he admitted, but no one could expect to bank 
everything earned as net. To me Timothy said 
that responsibility was expensive, too, but an 
anchor and not, as too many of the young be- | 
lieved, a millstone. 

It was noon, on Monday, before I could get 
to Avery and Avery’s. Mr. James and Mr. 
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ph were hard at work in the shop room, 
y the door into the front office open. They 
dsee anyone who came in, and after their 
i) squint of surprise when they recognized 
n) they trotted out, positively beaming, to 
ce hands. 

e place wasn’t the same without me, 
James declared seriously; they had had 
girls since their niece had married in 
. They had even given the niece’s young 
yand a fair trial, but he had insulted Mrs. 
> eland by telling her that all old china was 
k”’ and should be replaced with the new 
S. 

r. Joseph could scarcely wait for his 
“her to finish. ‘‘He wouldn’t feed the ca- 
!” Mr. Joseph complained. 

e two old gentlemen had been sure that I 
nded to return on a full-time scale, but in 
x2 of their obvious disappointment they 
2 really very sweet about trying to under- 
+d my situation. It was a blow to them to 
that I was to care for my daughter’s 
instead of March’s child. 


jyarten,’ Mr. James calculated. “Four years 
s long time. We were hoping that the first 
yy would soon be old enough to go to 
«ol.” 

didn’t feel equal to setting them straight 
yut Carol, nor did I insist that I wasn’t 
ed*aup for the next four years. If they 
Jjuld be skeptical on that score, I could 
dly blame them. I did promise them to try 
da secretary who should be ‘“‘mature” 
) not too old. There must be dozens of such 


ell—perhaps.”” Mr. James had begun, | 
ak, to lose confidence in my predictions, 
1, who could blame him? 
Vhen they both said that if I should change 
3) mind, no matter how soon, or how much 
r, the position would always be mine for 
asking. And they gave me a charming pink 
er pitcher and I walked down the stairs 
Jause I didn’t want them to see the tears in 
eyes. 


‘uke was the best possible baby, but all the 
Jo Thad came from Mrs. Roman, who could 
>me only two days a week. The weekends, 
posed to be free, could not be anticipated. 
ink Clover meant to keep her promises, 
that winter she had a succession of colds, 
when she didn’t have a cold Garry had a 
s. Once they arrived at midnight to take 
e home and Timothy refused to let the 
'>y go out in the bitter wind and sleet. 

j ffie and March came to us for Sunday din- 
|, alternating with Clover and Garry, though 
‘course there was nothing inflexible about 
arrangement and frequently we had them 
‘together. 






list of broken young marriages, and I didn’t 
think it was because I dreaded the criticism 
and gossip and the whispered blame. I wanted 
my son to be happy and I believed that his 
happiness lay in realization that the factors 
that destroy a marriage can also strengthen it. 
Effie relieved my worry to some extent when 
she and March came to dinner Sunday. 
““March is so pleased about the baby,’’ Effie 
said, helping herself to the cheese crackers 
ready for the salad. ““We think we’ll buy a 
house next spring. Farther out than Clover 
and Garry plan to buy.” Effie nodded, smil- 
ing. She was already touched, I fancied, by 
that same mysterious bloom that had made 


her beautiful all through her first pregnancy. 
“It’s my idea this time.’ She spoke seriously. 
“My doctor likes me to follow my own ideas.” 


The nervous effort required to keep the at- 
mosphere peaceful left me feeling exhausted at 
intervals. Molly Dexter’s phone call caught 
me in one of those infrequent periods one 
morning and offered me an enticing vista of 
escape. She was in the city just for the day, 
Molly said; couldn’t I come in and lunch with 
her? 

I had already bathed Luke, Mrs. Roman 
would be there all day and she knew about his 
feeding. The prospect of getting out of the 
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house, seeing Molly—we had corresponded, 
but had not met once since that month at the 
shore—dazzled me. Perhaps, | told myself as I 
hurried to make the ten-forty-five express, I 
might even buy a new hat. 

Molly and I began to talk the moment we 
sighted each other. We kept it up after we were 
seated at a wall table in a quiet restaurant. The 
middle-aged waitress treated us indulgently, 
interrupting us as little as possible and remind- 
ing us only twice that we were letting the food 
get cold. Molly glimpsed her interest in the 
baby pictures we were exchanging and asked 
her if she had children. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 171 
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t was Clover who endangered my perspec- 
2 one Friday night when she remarked cas- 
ly at the dinner table that Effie was preg- 
t. Clover and Garry also came for dinner 
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P previous weekends, one devoted to cold, 
second to virus. 

‘I think she’s very wise and Garry does 
).” Clover pursued her subject with educa- 
nal zeal. ‘‘She feels a son will give her a 
Id on March.” 


















iis was too much. It was also, as I pointed 
t, mid-Victorian. 

Clover said, ‘Well, March is mid-Victorian 
; ,’ and flashed me a look that put the re- 
onsibility on me. 

In the confused argument that followed, I 
}s conscious only of an alarm too vague to 
| identified and examined. It nagged at me 
tile Clover and Garry contrasted the be- 
vior of the heroines in English novels, who 
‘empted to use their children as an instru- 
ent to anchor restless husbands, with the 
duct of modern women who considered 
ildren no bar to divorce. 

‘The word ‘‘divorce” had focused my shad- 
ivy fear: had Clover meant that Effie’s deci- 
n to have another child was in reality an 
‘ort to hold her marriage together? March 
as devoted to her—but then how much did 
mother really know? I thought that 1 
ouldn’t bear it if his was added to the long 
t 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 169 
-“Four and twice that many grandchildren,” 
»se answered proudly. “The birthdays and 

ristmas and Easter for the lot of them keep 

¢ poor.” 
)Her poverty stemmed from the same famil- 
situation, Molly commented, after the 
hitress had moved away. The worst of it was, 

e couldn’t be sure where to draw the line. 

“There must be a medium between the hard- 

ed, let-’em-eat-cake kind of parent and 

e pushover who begs the kids to walk on her 

t purse,” Molly said. “I’ve been giving some 

ought to the matter, Adair.” 

So had I, but my conclusions had failed to 

, | confessed. ““What have you decided, 

‘olly?”’ : 

Her gray eyes crinkled with laughter, then 

ddenly sobered. ““Oh, I’m afraid I’ve only 

st started to mull it over. But I can tell you 
at pulled me up short and set me to study- 

g my personal problems. It was something 

y youngest daughter said to me last summer.” 

Geraldine had brought her two-year-old 

m to the shore cottage to leave him with 

olly for five or six weeks while the parents 

ade a motor trip. The young mother had 
ayed for one night and Van had put the child 
bed while Molly and Geraldine had watched 

e sunset from the dunes. 

“Geraldine gave a tremendous sigh and 
| thout warning said to me, ‘Mother, I’m wor- 
(-d. I wish I knew what to do.’ Of course I 
‘ked if anything had gone wrong and she 
id no, she was simply facing a natural obsta- 

>and would have to learn how to deal with 

7° 
When one’s child began to talk like that, the 
ell-trained mother could only be patient, 
olly added in a swift aside. 
*T finally found out what was on Geraldine’s 

d, and you'll never guess what it was.” 
olly took a sip of cold tea. “She was worry- 
g about the best way to explain death to 
pecker.” 

I stared. Locker was Geraldine’s two-year- 

d son. 

“Geraldine explained that she must be pre- 
ed to give Locker the reassurance he will 

red when Van dies,’”’ Molly said. 


his was fantastic. There was nothing the 
atter with Van Dexter, he was a sensible, 
althy man—I didn’t know his exact age, but 
neither looked nor acted old. Molly saw 
at I was confused and a little laughter 
ed in her eyes. 
“You see, Locker is devoted to Van and 
eraldine is afraid of the effect on the baby’s 
find and personality when Van dies. Every- 
ne eventually dies, Geraldine says.” 
) IT laughed with Molly at that, but like her I 
as a little chilled by Geraldine’s relentless 
djectiveness. 
)“But Van isn’t old,” I argued. ‘‘And Locker 
on't always be a baby. In another ten or 
teen years, he’ll be old enough to have his 
ideas about death.” 
Molly said that arithmetic had never been 
eraldine’s strong point, and then we went on 
{ other things. Not, however, before Molly 


More and more often in recent 
years the doctor's diagnosis is re- 
ported to friends as “infectious 
hepatitis.” The increase in this 
disease is real. In 1954 there were 
50,000 cases reported in the United 
States, according to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company — 
more than double the number in 
1952. The incidence of hepatitis, 
frequently called jaundice, remains 
high this year. 

Hepatitis is an inflammation of 
the liver that can strike at any age 
but occurs most frequently among 
school children. In addition to the 
jaundiced color, its symptoms are 


had told me that she and Van were going to 
take their long-postponed trip during the com- 
ing summer. They had served notice on the 
children that the beach cottage would be 
closed, unless someone wished to keep it open 
and be responsible for maintenance. 

I thought often of Geraldine during the next 
week. Did Timothy and I seem as old to our 
children as Father Moreland did to us? Did 
Clover and March expect us to die any min- 
ute? And finally, what was the matter with a 
generation that tried to substitute the scien- 
tific approach for love and warmth and re- 
fused to believe that the heart could ever be 
right? 


The letter caught me without a single pre- 
monition to warn me. 


With my hands full of envelopes, I sat down 
in the living room. Luke regarded me skep- 
tically from his playpen—his experience had 


been that I didn’t stay put and my habit of 


disappearing and then returning must have 
seemed a disjointed performance to him. I 
recognized the handwriting or the postmark 
on all but one letter. 

“T don’t know anyone in California,” I told 
Luke—he liked people to talk to him and 
would hold himself motionless to listen. 

Why a firm of attorneys should be writing 
to me from California was a mystery. With 
Luke’s saucerlike eyes staring steadily at me, I 
slit the envelope. The typed letter was brief 
and to the point with no complicated legal 
terms to confuse my feeble mind. I had inher- 
ited the sum of two thousand dollars, to be 
paid me as soon as the estate of the late Hugh 
Keith Happ should be settled. 

My first thought was that a mistake had 
been made—another Adair Moreland had 
been willed the money and presumably she 
knew the late Mr. Happ. However, the letter 
had been addressed to “‘Mrs. Timothy More- 
land,’ which reduced the chance of mistaken 
identity—there might be another Adair More- 
land, but it would be too much of a coinci- 
dence if her husband’s name should be Timo- 
thy. 

“But I never heard of Mr. Happ!” I worried 
aloud and Luke and Mr. Bathgate so promptly 
acquired furrows between their eyes that I 
knew I must have frowned. 

The thing to do, of course, was to wait until 
Timothy came home. Luke was my only con- 
fidant during the day and the poor lamb en- 
dured my monologues with angelic patience. 
Mr. Happ had left us some money, I told him, 
as I dressed him to go out. 

My mind continued to worry and twist at 
the mystery without in any way interfering 
with my market chores. I checked prices, made 
substitutions on my list, agreed with friends 
and strangers alike who said that Luke was a 
beautiful baby—he was—and all the time the 
thought of two thousand dollars and what I 
could do with it was expanding in another 
compartment of my brain. 

My first impulse—to tell Timothy and the 
children—I discarded. Timothy would proba- 
bly want to invest the money for me. He was a 
little hipped on the subject of security for me, 


WHAT IS INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS? 


likely to include nausea, tempera- 
ture and a loss of appetite. Fortu- 
nately it does not often cause death, 
but it is distinctly unpleasant to 
sufferers. 

The difficulty in controlling the 
disease comes from the fact that its 
cause is unknown, though it is be- 
lieved to be a virus. [t does not re- 
spond to chemicals, antibiotics or 
any other treatment so far under- 
taken. 

Ordinarily, the body itself cures 
the disease. Gamma globulin has 
successfully prevented infection 
among people who have been ex- 
posed to the disease. 








in the event of his death. This, of course, was 
because he believed I would be putty in the 
hands of the children, whose motives, Timothy 
sometimes told them, were good but expensive. 

Perhaps I shared Timothy’s reasoning to a 
greater extent than I had realized, because I 
had decided almost immediately to say noth- 
ing to Clover or March about the money. It 
wasn’t a fortune—why, it would hardly buy a 
new car—but it represented more actual cash 
than I had ever possessed in all my life. I knew 
what I wanted to do with it, but I needed time 
to think out a practical plan. Since Mr. Happ’s 
estate had yet to be settled, presumably no 
immediate decision was required. 


Say if with 


Youte never too far away... 


eee det dt ae ed 
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It was not likely that Timothy noticed any 
change in me, even though I imagined that 
my tremendous secret must betray itself as 
conspicuously as a diamond brooch. If I acted 
flustered that first night, Timothy probably 
ascribed my fluttering to “‘nerves,”’ that catch- 
all excuse for which husbands have a profound 
respect. 

Curiosity scratched at me relentlessly and 
the identity of Mr. Happ became increasingly 
important to me. I decided to write to mother. 
It was possible that the name ‘‘Happ”’ might 
have some meaning for her. There followed 
nearly two weeks in which I heard nothing 
more. I couldn’t expect mother to break her 
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established routine, because there had been 
nothing in my deliberately casual questions to 
suggest a need for haste. As for the California 
lawyers, a bequest was no reason for excite- 
ment and presumably they were taking what- 
ever steps were to be taken in the customary, 
placid legal way. 

However, I did have a second letter. This 
admitted cautiously that the estate of Hugh 
Happ would probably be slightly more than 
the specific sum mentioned in his will—some 
bonds had been uncovered and I was his sole 
beneficiary. Allowing for expenses, fees, bills 
yet to be presented, I could probably expect a 
total closer to three thousand than to two. 


The same mail brought me a letter from 
mother. Hugh Happ, mother wrote without 
excitement, was the husband of Sarah Hunter. 
And Sarah Hunter, I knew, was the cousin 
once removed of mother’s stepbrother Albert. 

It occurred to me that Sarah, or her hus- 
band, had stretched relationship pretty thin, if 
they had enrolled me on Sarah’s side of the 
family. Eventually Mr. Happ was explained to 
me. The lawyers wrote that Hugh Happ had 
inherited his wife’s small estate upon her death 
a decade ago. Sarah Hunter Happ had been of 
sound if eccentric mind, her chief obsession 
being a dislike of her husband’s relatives. She 


had willed him her estate, but with the stipula- 
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tion that when he died it must go to me as “‘the 
daughter I might have had.” I knew that it 
might be a year before I received the actual 
money. The sensible thing was to dismiss it 
from my mind. 


I was waiting for Timothy one Friday night— 
I didn’t want to put the steak on until he 
came—and Clover and Garry were playing 
with Luke in the living room when the door- 
bell rang furiously. 

Before any of us could answer, Marilyn 
Groves pushed the door wide with such force 


“that it crashed against the wall. The girl was 


hysterical with terror and grief and she rushed 
toward me as I stepped into the hall. Her thin 
hands clutched me for support. 

“Mrs. Moreland, come quick! It’s daddy!” 
Marilyn gasped. “He had a heart attack. 
Mother just sits and stares and we don’t know 
what to do.” 

Nelson Groves had died in the bus on his 
way home. I stayed with Pearl as much as I 
could before the funeral and Marilyn, who 
said frankly that she was afraid of her mother, 
did the housework and cooked the meals for 
the boys far more capably than anyone would 
have expected. 

Pearl was overwhelmed with regret and re- 
morse and had developed a fixed conviction 
that she had wrecked her married life. 

“‘T made the big mistake at the start,” she 
moaned, tossing restlessly in bed. “I was the 
type of woman who put her children first.” 

The doctor had prescribed rest in bed, but 
sedatives had little or no effect and he had 
finally decided to “let her 
talk it out’ in the hope 
that eventually she would 
find relief. 
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was urging her to get a hearing aid. Her deajj 
ness was progressing at an alarming rate an|/} 
she had reached the stage where she was e 
barrassed to go to church or to the card pa 
ties, for she could not understand a word thg 
was said. 

A hearing aid was also needed for Fathg} 
Moreland—Timothy and I could not hell} 
laughing when we compared notes, although 
slightly hysterical feeling gripped me. M 
Quist assured Timothy that she had hesitate 
to mention a new expense, but his impaire’ 
hearing was seriously affecting Father More 
land’s social attitudes. He imagined that t 
other patients were whispering about him, h 
thought himself the subject of jokes betwee 
doctor and nurses and he was in danger ¢ 
shutting himself off from all human co 
tact. 


W. can’t do anything about it until we g 
home,” I reminded Timothy. “‘Let’s not thin 
of ways and means now. Perhaps we can bu 
hearing aids at wholesale prices—two ough: 
to be considered wholesale.” 

The half-mile walk to the mailbox was oni 
of our pleasures, but the next morning when 
saw a letter from March addressed to Timoth 
in the box my first impulse was to ask him no 
to read it. He opened it immediately, of course 
and propped himself comfortably against. 
fence to read it. It was typed and only one pag 
long. 

““Guess what?” 

“If they went off in the morning and lef 
all the windows up and the rain has ruine 
the new wallpaper, I don 
want to hear about it,” 
said. 

Timothy shook his hea 


“Nelson couldn’t under- 
stand why I wouldn’t go off 
with him and leave the 
children—especially after 
Marilyn was old enough to 
help around the house. A 
little girl, I used to tell 
him, you can’t leave a 


Life is short, and we have 
never too much time for 
gladdening the hearts of 
those who are traveling 
the dark journey with us. 
Oh, be swift to love, make 
haste to be kind! 
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“Wrong guess.” 

“He can’t want money 
Oh, Timothy, what for? 

March had supposed the 
Effie was making the pa 
ments in the vacation club 
and Effie had assumed tha} 


March was making thi 


little girl.” She had assured 
Nelson that it would be 
only a few years until all the 
children were old enough 
to be responsible for themselves, Pearl’s worn 
voice rasped. ‘‘He was sick and tired and he 
was getting old. He knew he had a heart con- 
dition, but he never told me—just wouldn’t 
shovel the snow. There was no money to spare 
for the things he liked to do. It was years since 
he had gone fishing. I could have helped him, 
maybe, but I thought the extras should go to 
the children. Nelson and I could wait.” 

That one sentence stayed with me, intruded 
into my thinking with a persistence that even 
interfered with sleep. I knew so well what 
Pearl was suffering, her doubts and perplexi- 
ties touched so closely on mine that it required 
no imagination to put myself in her place. 
‘Nelson and I could wait’”—and they had 
waited too long. 

I would, I decided, build a greenhouse for 
Timothy. It was something he had always 
wanted and it would be a retreat where he 
might potter and experiment and forget what- 
ever worried him. It was lovely to think that I 
had the money—or would have—to make one 
of Timothy’s old dreams come true. 


Timothy's week of vacation afforded him a 
respite of sorts, although as usual he was so 
keyed up it was half gone before he was able 
to relax. We avoided the shore, always crowded 
in July, and instead went to a farm recom- 
mended by one of Timothy’s clients. The house 
was more than a hundred years old, but 
equipped with modern plumbing; the food 
was excellent and there was absolutely ‘“‘noth- 
ing to do,”’ as the children had warned us when 
we set off. We were the only guests and we 
could have spent the summer there and never 
been bored for a moment. 

Alas, mail was forwarded to us, although I 
had suggested that we cut ourselves off from 
communication and let March hold any letters 
that came for us. He and Effie were occupying 
the house for the week we were to be away. 

The first letters that reached us were from 
Aunt Francie and Mrs. Quist. Mother refused 
to write me, Aunt Francie said, but the doctor 
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weekly deposits. The clul 
matured the first of A 
gust and they lacked se 
enty-five of the one hi 
dred dollars they had counted on having. 

“Adair, have you ever wondered what o 
children would do if I didn’t have my sala 
and we had no house?” Timothy slid dowi 
from the fence. ““We’re not doing right bj 
letting them rely on perpetual handouts. 

The long lane that led from the highwa' 
back to the farm was lined with elms, th 
branches meeting overhead. We walked slowl 
Timothy’s arm across my shoulder, and I lis 
tened while he told me that he had a growins 
sense of having failed. He had reached the agi 
when a man should take stock of himself, he 
said, and what had he accomplished? 

““No,”’ he checked me when I tried to ea 
“You're biased. I’ve always realized I wasn’t 
money-maker, but because my work satisfied 
me I didn’t miss the financial success. Until 
now, when I see myself through my children’s 
eyes. I can’t help them because I can’t helj 
myself. They think I’m just treading water un 
til mercifully I’m pensioned and retired.” 

He had never talked like this before and a 
a moment I felt I had met a stranger on th 
couritry road. Timothy, with his quiet sense 0 
humor, his unspeken tenderness, quick sym 
pathy and steady strength that no crisis in a 
married life had ever weakened, had spoke 
as if he tasted ashes on his tongue. 

“T won’t listen to you!” I had to speak 
around the ache in my throat, and the tremol 
in my voice annoyed me. “It isn’t that you 
haven’t done enough, Timothy—if you’yé 
made a mistake, it is that you’ve done tod 
much. And I’m going to do something about 
it—and about us.” 

Timothy laughed. ‘‘Getting mad was alway: 
becoming to you, come to think of it.”” He pr 
tended not to see the tears in my eyes. “I 7 
member you gave March hail Columbia on 
about a poor report card and he said, ‘Gee 
you ought to see mom when she stands up ©} 
her hind legs—she’s cute as a firecracker!” 

We had reached a clear space between th 
roadside trees and I was watching the sun 0 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 
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Timothy’s hair. So much of it was gray now, 
and although his face was tanned the lines 
seemed to be more deeply carved. 

I made him promise that we would worry 
about nothing for the few days of vacation left 
to him. By that, of course, we understood we 
would not talk about anything unpleasant, or 
attempt to reach any decisions. 

I had mapped out a course of action in my 
own mind, however, by the time we returned 
to Larkspur. It didn’t surprise me to learn that 
March and Effie were talking of subletting 
their apartment, for August and September, 
provided we were willing to have them stay 
with us. All apartments were unbearable in the 
warm weather, Effie complained, and as much 
as she hated commuting, it was better than 
trying to sleep in the city on hot nights. 

My evasive answer puzzled her and hurt 
March, but I said that a great deal depended 
on my own plans, which were for the moment 
uncertain. Clover was more alarmed than puz- 
zled when she asked me if I didn’t think it wise 
for Luke to continue to stay with me, except 
for weekends, until she and Garry could be- 
come adjusted to a new community. 

“‘We’re buying so far out, the commuting is 
going to be terribly expensive,” Clover said. 
“And no one will come out from town, even if 
we could afford a maid. So we thought—Garry 
and I thought—that until we can find someone 
in the neighborhood, who can be trusted ——” 

Again I said that I couldn’t promise. I might 
not be able to keep Luke through the fall and 
winter. ‘“‘My own plans are uncertain.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t be silly!’’ Clover, help- 
ing Luke to run his wooden train on the floor, 
looked apprehensive. 

The hot, humid July weather discouraged 
argument and for the next week I was busy 
getting the house in order, trying to keep Luke 
from broiling himself in the back-yard sun and 
planning cool things to eat and drink. I also 
watched the mails for a letter from California, 
but I had not expected the check for two thou- 
sand which it enclosed. Fish and Fisher wrote 
that the money was “‘on account” and that I 
could expect another five, possibly six, hun- 
dred dollars before the end of the year. Mr. 
Happ’s affairs had been in excellent order, his 
estate small, liquidation simple. It was strange, 
but when I held that slip of green paper in my 
hand, the whole thing seemed more of a dream, 
more fantastic, less real than ever. Hugh 
Happ, who had never known me, who had 
died perhaps before he was ready to relinquish 
his neat little life (somehow I knew his days 
were uneventful and orderly), had left me all 
he had and his name wasn’t even on the check 
which was going to mean so much to me. 

Excitement mounted in me slowly, but by 
the time Timothy was due I was in a fine state. 
My nervous tension communicated itself to 
Luke and he refused to go to sleep, so that I 
was still upstairs with him when I heard Timo- 
thy close the screen door. 

He came up at once and offered to get Luke 
untangled from his crib sheets, while I put 
some powder on my nose. 

“You look emotionally disturbed,” he in- 
formed me with a grin. 


i left him with the baby and hastily washed 
my face in cold water, before putting on pow- 
der and lipstick. I wanted above all things to 
appear calm. Dinner was to be cold, except for 
the lamb chops and peas of which Timothy 
never tired, so I should be able to give my 
mind to breaking my news properly. 

We sat down at the table, and in the soup 
cups I had put the iced coffee instead of the 
Jellied consomme. 

“Is the soup in the iced-coffee glasses?” 
Timothy asked with interest. 

My light film of calm deserted me completely. 
I began to cry. “I’ve inherited two thousand 
dollars,” I wept. “‘I haven’t told you, but I 
know exactly what I want to do with it.” 

Timothy said afterward that he was sure the 
heat had affected my mind, but as he listened 
to me he became convinced that his own mind 
was giving way. The late Mr. Happ, as he per- 
sisted in calling him, suggested someone who 
might have stepped off a space ship. It took me 
so long to explain the details of my legacy that 
I began to be afraid we might be interrupted 
before I could tell my plans for spending it. 


“Timothy, I hope you won’t thin 
wrong, but I know exactly what I want 
with the money,” I said. 

“Woman, if you spend one cent of t 
anyone except yourself, I shall apply fo 
vorce. On the grounds of mental cru 
Timothy managed a ferocious scowl. 

“IT thought mental cruelty was—was ki 
the other way around... or something,” 
lamely. “But at least you will have to 
won’t you? I may even need a lawyer.” 

Timothy bowed to me across the 
“You've got yourself one,” he answere¢ 
“Let’s have it.” 


The next Sunday—after dinner—I to! 
children. They had been a little impatie 
my emphasis on the importance of their 
ing put as a group until I could talk to 
undisturbed. There was a movie playing 
they all wanted to see. 

“T don’t want you to go anywhere unti 
had a talk with you,” I announced witha 
ness that only made for an exchange « 
signed glances. 


But when I declined to leave the dishes 
was adding insult to injury. Clover and 
prodded by the boys, helped to clear the 
and to dry the silver, but declared that “e 
one” left the china to drain dry. What 
one did about the pots and pans they d 
say, but I resolutely finished them, too, b 
I took off my apron. i 

““Here comes mom to give us a pep fé 
March said as he heard my step in the 

I thought it wise to do a few things ft 
face and hair, and lotion my hands, bef 
faced my audience. Timothy waved his| 
brows at me when I finally entered the I) 
room and March and Garry each seiz} 
chair. 

“Where’ll you have it, mom?” March 
his aloft. : 

Although it must have been seven o’el 
the long summer twilight made lamps 1 
essary. A faint breeze came in the front) 
dows and stirred the thin curtains. Clover} 
Effie sat on the floor, their full white 
spread out fanwise, white, sleeveless bo¢ 
setting off their tanned faces and arms. 

“Tl take the sofa,” I decided, feeling 
need of something solid to support my 5) 
bone. 

Timothy, March and Garry all turneds 
in their chairs to face me, and the girls shi 
slightly so that they also could see me. — 

“T have given a great deal of though 
what I have to tell you,” I began, and he) 
ful conviction assailed me that I sounded 
the headmistress of Philly’s school. “ 
I’ve discussed it with no one except youl 
ther.” I had caught Timothy’s eye an¢ 
winked at me. " 

“Someone’s going to get told off,” 
March. “I recognize the approach.” 

This was all wrong and, as I might 
known, I let him stampede me. 

“T’ve inherited two thousand dollars fre 
man in California!” I blurted. } 

Timothy leaned back and grinned andj 
children snapped to attention as if I 
cracked a whip. 

“Two thousand —— Oh, boy!” That 
Clover. 1 
Effie said, ‘“‘How in the world—what 

California?” 

“March and Garry murmured, “Two th 
sand bucks!” in a reverent whisper and G 
added, “‘I’d drop dead if anyone left meal 
dollar bill.” 

It was Clover who recovered first. She as 
me what I was going to do with all that mo) 

“You and daddy couldn’t go round 
world—it isn’t enough for that,”’ she poif 
out. ““But you could take a cruise.” 

Effie suggested something in fur. 
would take at least five, but for two tho 
you can get a sling cape, maybe. And 
stole had begun to look ragged on the edgi 
She spoke of my stole in the past tense becé 
Clover had left it in a restaurant and it 
never been recovered. 

“What are you going to do, mom?” 
prodded. ‘‘For Pete’s sake, don’t put it! 
bonds. Spend it.” 

“Oh, I’m going to,” I said. “I’m giving] 
you children.” 
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hey stared at me for a moment in silence. 
n Garry coughed. ““Why?” 
lover leaned forward, her dark eyes intent. 
e there any strings attached, mother?” 
knew by the sudden rustle that this was a 
jicion they all shared. If by “‘strings,”” she 
nt restrictions, I told Clover, there were 
2, What they did with the money would be 
yusiness of mine. 
Holy cow!’ March said. “Baby, it looks 
we're going on that motor trip after 


You don’t have to wake the baby,” Clover 
oved him. “‘I still don’t understand. Did 
dy say we could spend it?” 

\mothy refused to emerge from his corner. 
your mother’s money, isn’t it?’ He made 
tion that might be interpreted as tossing 
over his shoulder. “Just so.” 

arry’s nice, open face turned from him to 
“There must be a catch, mother,” he ar- 
“T mean, don’t we have to do anything 
«change?” 

yur pairs of eyes scrutinized me with re- 
od intensity. It annoyed me to realize that 
It more like the 
‘ed witch than the 
- godmother. But 
othy had wagered 
1 wouldn’t go 
ugh with it and I 
determined not to 
ie 
‘he money will be 
s toxdo with as you 
xe,” I repeated, “but 
‘ne last rocket—that 
portant for you to 
vy. Remember how 
sed to save the 






















not there: 
air; 


green 


orks display?” 
rch and Clover re- 
ered, but evidently 
o connection. And 
and Garry merely 
d blank. 
rom now on you 
en are to be on 
own,’ I said. 
r father and I 
o rent the house. 
10ing to have a full- 
job. And we’re 
to make sure that 
or old age we shall 
a burden upon 


ever seen 
burst? 


there first. 


air, 


ey said pretty much 
I had expected 
g to say. Daddy had 
3 -nsion, Clover pro- 
s1, he didn’t have to ee 
)y about old-age in- ; 
1. Why on earth did r 

> int to rent the house? Effie asked. It wasn’t 
nvenient as an apartment, but probably 
) her place would seem like home to me. 


are here! 


}iid, ‘A garden apartment,” and that pro- 
«| fresh turmoil. 


as no part of my plan to move from 
) spur, I explained when the worst of the 
| 2b had subsided. We had no intention of 
1 ig our friends, or cutting old church ties. 
1 2nt for the house would carry it, and one 
> mew garden apartments would be large 
«th for our adjusted needs. Timothy would 
I que to commute and I would be able to 
ft or the apartment and still work five days 
yk for the Averys. It would be hard on 
1, | admitted, but I did not add that she 
2 | be neither critical nor reproachful. 
*sople will think you’re out of your mind,” 
i r scolded. ‘‘And what am I going to do 
t uke? Why, we may not be able to buy 
© use after all.” 

(cry turned crimson with embarrassment. 
Y ir mother’s done enough,” he mumbled. 
‘ell, of course *> March hesitated. 
t not that we’re ungrateful or don’t ap- 








METAMORPHOSIS 


By MAY SARTON 
Always it happens when we are 
The tree leaps up alive into the 
Small open parasols of Chinese 
Wave on each twig; but who has 
The latch sprung, the bud as it 
Spring always manages to get 
Lovers of wind, you will be aware 
Of a faint stirring in the empty 
Look up one day through a 


dissolving screen 


To find no star, but this 
multiplied green, 


Shadow on shadow, singing 
sweet and clear. 


Listen, lovers of wind, the leaves 


preciate everything, mom. Only it’s such an 
awkward time to pick—with Effie having a 
baby in November and all.” 


| said that if I waited for a more propitious 
time, they would be middle-aged and still de- 
pendent on us. I admitted that we, as parents, 
had probably been to blame, but that they 
were all old enough now to realize the dan- 
ger of continuing to lean on us, or on any 
props. 

“Are you and dad washing your hands of 
us, mom?” March said. ‘‘Putting us out and 
closing the door?” 

I looked at them—the young, incredulous, 
beautiful creatures so dear to me, with so 
many difficult years ahead of them and so 
much still to learn. And we were responsible 
not only for them, but for their children and 
grandchildren, for the generations yet unborn, 
as Timothy had reminded me in the long night 
hours when we had talked till daylight, try- 
ing to reach a decision. 

‘““No,”’ I answered March and my heart 
spoke for me, ‘“‘we shall never close the door.” 

Philly came down to 
the city in September, 
to have lunch with me. 
She was completely 
rested, animated as I 
had not seen her for 
years. My reformation 
had done her good, she 
confided. She had found 
an apartment in town 
and planned to hear a 
lot of music that winter. 
I knew she would miss 
the house as Timothy 
and I would miss it, 
but we said nothing 
about that. Instead we 
promised to meet to- 
gether for Saturday mat- 
inees and she would be 
often in Larkspur, for 
she had as many friends 
there as we did. 

I had begun to tell her 
about Timothy’s corre- 
spondence with the 
salesmen for hearing 
aids—two of them had 
called on mother with- 
out being able to learn 
whether she or Aunt 
Francie was the one to 
be fitted—when I no- 
ticed thata large, impres- 
sively dressed woman 
was staring at me from 
another table. 

/ “Philly, don’t look 
SII now, but that’s Mrs. 
Howland-Holmes,”’ I 

whispered. 

Before Philly could turn, Mrs. Howland- 
Holmes had risen and made her way——not 
without endangering several plates of rolls— 
to our table. 

“I never forget a face!” She might have been 
speaking from the platform and there was a 
general turning of heads. ‘You were in one of 
my lecture courses.” 

I identified myself, introduced Philly. Mrs. 
Howland-Holmes must have had a mental fil- 
ing system from which she was able to pluck 
my dossier at will. 

“You have two married children and you 
live in the suburbs.”’ She scored her points on 
her finger tips. ‘Although the family has out- 
grown the old house, you and your husband 
stay on in it. How do you manage to occupy 
your time?” 

If I looked at Philly, I was lost. “I have a 
job,” I said. “‘And we’re renting the house this 
fall and moving into a small apartment.” 

Mrs. Howland-Holmes squared her shoul- 
ders, drew her really imposing figure up to its 
full height. ‘““The old, familiar story, isn’t it, 
my dear?” she sighed. ‘‘That heartache of the 
middle years, the tragedy of the empty nest!” 

Nothing would induce me to glance toward 
Philly. I knew she was shaking with suppressed 
laughter. 

“The empty nest,” Mrs. Howland-Holmes 
repeated triumphantly. “Am I right?” 


“Well, no, not exactly,” I said. END 
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on this 
special pierced 
serving spoon ij 
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regularly *2 
you pay only 1” 


ACTUAL SIZE! Every home needs this gracious, 
pierced serving spoon! It drains and serves moist 
vegetables, salads and desserts properly... will 
enrich your table setting whether you have a silver 
pattern or a miscellaneous set! Choose the 
pattern you like best, now. Mail coupon, today! 


It’s made of new DeepSilver! That’s why Holmes 
& Edwards makes this amazing offer! 

This serving spoon is more than a great value... 
it’s news! Because it’s made of new DeepSilver... 
the only silverplate in the world inlaid with 
sterling as well as lavished with extra silver all 








over! Holmes & Edwards wants you to see it in 
your own home...hold it in your own hands. 
But this offer is limited...so mail the coupon now. 


Mail coupon now with $129 


Fi AVAILABLE IN S PATTERNS=—CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT 


DANISH 
ROMANCE 


Promotional Service Inc., 
P.O. Box 151, Wallingford, Conn. 


| enclose $ ($1.00 for each of the 
patterns I’ve checked.) Order as many spoons 
as you wish at $1.00 each. Send check or 
money order; no stamps, please. 


SILVER 
FASHION 


MAY 
QUEEN 


BRIGHT 


FUTURE PRINCESS 








Name 
please print 
Street 
City Zone State 





Offer good only in continental U.S.A. till June 30, 1956. 


' 4 MADE BY THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, U.S.A. f 
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Never before in the history of the world did so much depend upon the young 
mother as today. She is having more children closer together. For her there are 
no helpers to do all the jobs that need to be done for babies. In these swiftly 
moving busy times, when even grandmother is likely to be employed, rarely is 
sheable to call upon relatives to share the daylong, sometimes nightlong care of 
her home or of her children. 

And, in most cases, she wouldn’t if she could. As never before, the young 
mother is the fountainhead of the family—continuously outgiving, replenished 
mainly by love. But because she is a woman, she is practical too. She knows 
that she sometimes becomes too tired to be patient. What if one of her children 
should become sick ; can she take the other toddlers along to the doctor—to the 
hospital? What if she should become sick herself? And who will care for her 
babies while she is having another? 

In this series the Journat explores the problems of the young mother, asks 
whether society is giving her the help her important contribution merits. ° 


EVEN THE YOUNG AND STRONG 
CAN PUSH THEMSELVES TOO HARD, 
RUTH AND J.D. BEAL DISCOVER 


IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


S| lies was a lot of confusion in the little 
five-room Beal cottage in suburban Bir- 
mingham this evening, but it was cheerful 
confusion. Kenny Beal, a sturdy blond five- 
year-old in a fringed buckskin shirt, had the 
television set tuned to his favorite cowboy 
program—mostly pounding hoofs and echo- 
ing gun blasts. Pink-sleeper-clad Carolyn, 
just turned two, was clamoring ‘Story! 
Story!” and tugging at her father’s trouser leg 
in an effort to hurry him. 

“All right, honey, all right,’ unperturbed ~ 
“J. D.”’ Beal soothed. (Officially he is James 
David Beal, but nobody remembers a time 
when he was called anything but “J. D.’’) 
‘““Daddy’ll be along in a minute. We all have 
to help mama tonight, you know. She’s going 
toa party.” He finished stacking dinner dishes 
and made a quick check of the moss-green 
rug under the table for any stray spills. Then 
he looked at his watch, and called to his wife: 

“Quarter of seven, honey. You don’t want 
to be late.” 

The reply wasn’t very clear—part “‘Thank 
you” and part sleepy gurgle from five-month- 
old Jane, whose tiny crib shares her parents’ 
bedroom because there isn’t room for it any- 
where else. 

J. D. settled into a big gray armchair in the 
living room—everybody’s favorite chair, it’s 
taken quite a battering since the Beals bought 
it Six years CONTINUED ON PAGE 179 


out of bed és 
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The sheer exhaustion of ‘battling epidemic mumps, 
measles and assorted viruses” has aftereffects on 
Ruth. But the effects of a vacation last longer. 
During week she and J. D. spent at beach—*‘noth- 
ing to do but swim, fish and sit in the sun’ —she felt 
restored, “could cope with anything afterward.” 





“7 just don’t try to keep the house as clean or as straight 
now that I have three children,” Ruth says. “I’ve shifted my 
interest.” Run down after third baby and advised to do less, 
Ruth and J. D. juggled money out of pay and savings to hire 
part-time worker Beulah. While she irons, Ruth fixes 
formula or doubles as recreation leader for Kenny, 5, and 
Carolyn, 2, while 5-month-old Jane Adele takes a nap. 



















Ruth would trade jobs wit h 
one, values the “love and Si 
darity” of the job right for} 









a hot iron onto his toe, ° 
times when the baby cries ¢ 
you don’t know why.” J. I 
ASE ee big shoulder always hel 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 177. ago. Carolyn scrambled into 
her father’s lap, her short fluff of red-gold curls still a little 
damp from her bath. 

“Two stories, daddy?” she suggested hopefully. This is 
the opening gun in a campaign she wages nightly. 

Kenny abandoned his cowboys and outlaws in mid-chase 
and managed to wedge himself into the big gray chair too. 
When Ruth Beal came out of the bedroom with her coat 
over her arm, husband, son and older daughter were deep 
in the story of Tar Baby, two young voices joining in to 
chorus the repeated “Br’er Fox, he lay low.” 

Three pairs of eyes lifted to admire mamma in her full- 
skirted, gold-embroidered dress of deep blue. (“‘J. D. says 
I'll buy any color so long as it’s blue,” Ruth claims.) 

Small-boned and delicate, Ruth is fashion-model slender 
with clear, pale ivory skin, shoulder-length brown hair, and 
eyes she describes ruefully as “washed-out blue. Carolyn 
has them too.” Actually, they range from deep blue to near- 
hazel, depending on the color she happens to be wearing. 
J. D., who met her when she was not quite sixteen, thought 
her ‘‘the prettiest girl I'd ever seen.” After ten years of 
marriage he still thinks so. 

“Have a good time, honey,” J. D. said as Ruth bent over 


*~ the armchair with good-night kisses all around. Carolyn 


reached out tentatively to touch the gold embroidery on 
Ruth’s skirt. “Pretty!” 
“Are you driving over to the affair alone?” J. D. asked. 
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J. D. now works morning shift at Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company as junior engineer, 


“When my husband comes home everything’s wonderful!” ___getshomeby5 ex. to help Ruth out in busiest 





hours. “He takes right over, has charge of 
problems, can even cook”’—but she doesn’t 
like to ask him except in real emergencies. 


Lf, 
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Ruth’s parents, the Grady Huffmans, are on 
hand for family celebrations—Carolyn’s 2nd 
birthday was a happy event. “Gamma” filled 
in during Ruth’s 2-day sleep in hospital and 
8-day convalescence, now baby-sits oftener so 
that Ruth and J. D. have more evenings off. 


“What I wanted most in life was to be married 


to J. D. and have a family, and my dream came true.’ 


99 


““Ever hear of a magnetized floor that attracts every 
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Learning to relax when she can, Ruth keeps her mind off’ clutter 
With no difficulties during pregnancy or childbirth, her greatest} 
problems come afterward, when she remains underweight ford 
9 long as six months. “So if we don’t have special pia 


2 e . e : € f oi 5 
toy un the house {0 uts center? That s ours.’ I sometimes go to bed at 7:00 p.m.—9:00 at the latest.” 


Ruth shook her head. “I’m picking up Dottie.” Ruth didn’t 
drive a car until the past year, now takes her many family- 
chauffeuring jobs in stride. 

The party was the once-a-month meeting of Ruth’s church 
circle, fifteen young mothers of preschool children. All young and 
“sociable” in the outgoing Southern tradition that finds solitude 
hard to put up with, these young mothers have a lot in common— 
too-busy days, the “‘shut in’? problem, too-small houses, budget 
woes “and right now, sheer exhaustion from battling epidemic 
mumps, measles and assorted viruses!”’ one adds with a wry grin. 

Tonight was more than a party for Ruth Beal. In many ways it 
represented a real triumph for Ruth and J. D.—a triumph over 
illness that could have upset their whole carefully planned future. 

J. D. thought about that as he finished the second bedtime 
story. Kenny and Carolyn tucked in bed, J. D. looked in on baby 
Jane. She was sound asleep, one small fist still curled around a 
soft squeaky duck. Then he went back to clear a yard-square sec- 
tion in the middle of the living-room rug. Somehow, everything 
seems to gravitate to this spot. 

“I sometimes think it’s magnetized,” J. D. smiles. Tonight’s 
was a typical clutter—Kenny’s CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 





‘Happy house hunting — our favorite outdoor sport.” 
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Beals spend Sundays ‘‘just looking” at lots above city, high over 
blazing ore furnaces that send soot drifting into homes. ‘“‘High 
in price, too—$20,000 and up,” J. D. says of new homes, But he 
works under bonus incentive system, has savings taken out of his 
pay check each month, and “‘someday we'll be set to buy.” 














It’s prepared instantly—because only Minute Rice is pre-cooked. 
Just add it to boiling water, remove from heat, cover and let stand! 


It’s trouble-free. No rinsing. No cooking. No draining. No steaming. 
No sticky pans. No watching—the hardest part is boiling the water! 


It’s foolproof. White, fluffy, delicious rice—perfect every time. 


It’s good eating. Minute Rice is one of the best—and easiest—ways 
to round out a well-balanced meal. 


Product of General Foods 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180 
cowboy hat tossed down in front of the tele- 
vision set, a miniature yellow rocking chair 
turned upside down from Carolyn’s jet-pilot 
style of rocking, a big wind-up top, a toy tele- 
phone, three books, a doll, a toy suitcase filled 
with doll clothes, and three pairs of Carolyn’s 
footgear. The shoe has yet to be designed that 
will hold her active toes for more than a few 
minutes at a time. 

This chore finished, J. D. washed the dinner 
dishes quickly and efficiently—a job he usually 
takes over on Ruth’s “circle” nights, though 
Ruth insists “‘it isn’t his job and I don’t expect 
him to do it.” (In a pinch he can turn out a 


Swifts new smoother meats 


whole meal, too, ““complete with biscuits.’’) 
Then, house quiet and tidy, he settled back 
into the big armchair with an electronics 
manual and some scribbled notes on a prob- 
lem that had cropped up at work today. 

A graduate of the University of Alabama 
School of Engineering, J. D. works in the 
sprawling Fairfield mill of the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company, Birmingham division of 
United States Steel. “I guess you could call me 
a sort of trouble shooter in plant operations,” 
he says judiciously. ‘Only it’s more a matter 
of locating trouble before it happens, and fig- 
uring Out in advance ways to avoid having any 
trouble. Plus finding ways to make plant oper- 


“Enjoyment,” painted by Norman Rockwell to show baby’s happy response to a Swift meat meal. 


ations more efficient all the time.”” The job 
carries an imposing titlke—Senior Practice 
Man, Electrical—and to ambitious, deter- 
mined, thirty-three-year-old James David Beal, 
everything about his jobeis engrossing and 
challenging. 

Ruth says simply, “‘J. D. loves his work.” 
She adds, ‘“‘And he never does stop studying. 
Back in 1945 when he came home from over- 
seas’”’ (J. D. was copilot of a bomber, South- 
west Pacific area) “‘he’d decided to go to col- 
lege and get his degree in engineering. It was 
what he wanted most to work at, and it still is.” 

Ruth and J. D. were engaged while he was 
Overseas, married the same month he came 





are easy to enjoy...easy to digest! 


@ Tie on the bib, Mom, and let’s get going! 
Baby fairly bounces with eagerness when 
you bring on the wonderful, new Swift's 
Meats! 

We've found a special way to strain them 
to a marvelous new smoothness. Now these 
fine 100% meats feel velvety soft on baby’s 
delicate tongue and they’re just as digest- 
ible as milk. 

And talk about flavor! Why, Swift’s Meats 
taste so naturally good, they keep baby com- 


ing back for every single spoonful . . . down 
to the last delicious smidgen of the serving. 

Why don’t you let the smoother, new 
Swift's Meats make feeding time fun at your 
house? There are eight tempting varieties— 
all brimful of the body-building proteins 
that help baby grow sturdy and strong. 
Remember Swift’s Egg Yolks, too, for Vita- 


min A and iron. 


Suppose you serve some this very day and 


watch your baby’s delight! 


MEATS FOR BABIES 


Swift's most precious product 
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home. Four years of college meant they wou 
have to postpone the home and family the 
both wanted. (“Three children,’ Ruth qd 
cided. ‘“Three is a nice number. Three is fun, 
Giving up her own college career—she was 
freshman at Birmingham-Southern—Ru 
took a job to help eke out J. D.’s GI allo 
ance. When he graduated in June of 194 
they started house hunting immediately. T} 
little white house they bought ($95 down ar 
$55 a month) was brand-new, only a te 
minute drive from the mill where J. D. went 
work. 

““We might as well buy the kind of furnitu 
we really want for our permanent home,” J.] 
said. (Now, looking at scuffed mahogany ai 
frayed cushions, he says with a grin, “May 
we made a mistake.”) Ruth made crisp whi 
organdy curtains for every window in i 
house. “‘They had nine-inch ruffles,” she sa’ 
“Tt took days to iron them. What a dream/ 
I was!” 

She also made stacks of baby clothes, la 
ishly tucked and embroidered. Jane, the) 
third child, is now wearing those little dress¢ 
and coats Ruth made for the first baby. 
Kenneth David Beal—he became “‘Kenny 
right away—was sturdy and blond with i 
father’s slow smile and regular features. Kenn 


NEXT MONTH 


Barbara Burnes, 22, could ski, sail, 
swim, fish, appreciate good music 
and books and plays, had been to 
college... 


“But I didn’t know how to fold : 
: 


+ 


i 
+| 


diapers. Bathing the baby scared me. 
I was afraid to pick her up in the 
wrong way. I didn’t know whether — 
water, oils or lotions were best. I _ 
couldn't stop her crying.” With her 
mother in another state and only an 
unfinished course in baby care to fall 
back on, Barbara and her first baby 
faced a shaky beginning together. 


FIRST BABY 


By BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN 


1 «is ~ toate clang! 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES ¥ 
in the June JouRNAL 


was well past the baby stage when the a 
baby—Carolyn—came along. ‘‘When Caroly; 
was tiny I still had free time to play with he 
rock her, teach her things,” Ruth says. “On 
baby in diapers isn’t too much work.” | 

But when Carolyn was only ten months old 
Ruth found she was pregnant for the thir 
time. She hadn’t yet won her struggle to re 
gain ten pounds lost after Carolyn’s birth 
(After each child’s birth Ruth loses ten t 
twelve pounds her childishly thin body can 
really afford to lose.) She tired easily, espe 
cially as the long Southern summer came 0 1 
There were no trees to shade the little ho s 
and it was very hot. J. D. installed an attic fa 
and screened in a small side porch. But, @ : 
pecting a third baby in a two-bedroom cottag 
already cramped and inadequate, Ruth ang: 
J. D. faced the fact that they were going t( 
have to find a larger place. 

Kenny and Carolyn were already sharin§ 
the larger of two none-too-large bedrooms 
And they had to share it with a big electrid 
dryer that wouldn’t fit next to the washer it 
the tiny kitchen where it belonged. Closets 
tiny attic and garage were all overflowing with 
stored furniture. 

“We'll need at least three bedrooms in thé 
new house,” they decided. J. D. wanted a der 
and a basement workroom too. Ruth bid fo 
“a good big kitchen and a laundry room.” The 
move was to be a permanent one—no more 
moving. 

Every house they found that they reall 
wanted was “over the mountain.” Birming 
ham, ‘‘the Pittsburgh of the South,” is an in 
dustrial city. It lies in a valley, and mountains 
around it trap smoke and grime from the steé 
mills. Though they are proud of their city’s 
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“lopment, Birmingham people are finding 
‘new suburbs more and more “‘the place to 
»” “No more smog, stopped-up noses or 
say curtains” when you live “over the 
qintain.” 
t houses the Beals wanted carried $20,000 
124,000 price tags, and required a $4000 to 
.)0 down payment. This was a shock. Ruth 
J. D. hadn't realized how wide the gap 
between their two-bedroom ‘‘develop- 
/t” house and a three-bedroom-plus-den 
“gle” on an attractive lot in a good suburb. 
t looks as if it’s a choice of two bed- 
or $20,000,” J. D. said wearily as the 
s unloaded a worn-out, weeping Caro- 
nd a restless, cranky Kenny from the car 
one of many fruitless Sunday house- 
ng trips. 
> add to Ruth’s problems, a series of ill- 
s and accidents plagued them. Carolyn 
down with chicken pox. Soon Kenny 
‘ce out in spots too. Then he fell and cut 
i! ead—a cut requiring 
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vhen J. D. was pressing 
_vorite tie to wear to 
¢ cord and the hot iron 
2 tumbling off the 
sd onto his bare foot. 
cay was rushed to the 
© ital, where part of the 
jad to be amputated— 
i ly, with no_ lasting 
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it it now.” 

ye morning Carolyn suddenly started 
ing, couldn’t get her breath and had to be 
2d to the hospital, too, with what ap- 
2d to be pneumonia. It turned out to be 
sa very heavy bronchial cold and Carolyn 
gher usual chipper self after two days. But 
t Ruth shaken. The memory of tiny Caro- 
her impish smile gone, fighting for every 
ng breath she drew, stayed live and terri- 
@,. “Babies can get so sick—and so sud- 
it scares you half to death!”’ Ruth says 























nny was restless and lonely after friends 
ft were older than he started going to school. 
pent a lot of time watching television 
"o much time,” Ruth says) and trying to 

games to sixteen-month-old Carolyn. 
h generally ended in tears and accusations. 
€iy, who seems to have inherited his fa- 
Ie) love of engineering, couldn’t persuade 
alyn that if you’re building the Alamo out 
ocks, you can’t use the same blocks at the 
s. time to knock down the walls. And Ruth, 
r) and awkward in the last month of preg- 
ay, was upset by the almost-constant bed- 
aw of the small house. 
e “almost cried’’ herself the day a tight- 


‘demanded mutinously, ““How do you 
da sign that says ‘Keep Out’?’: He wanted 
st it on the door of the room which he 


“Kenny really needs a room of his own.” 
Ruth told J. D. the story when he came home 
that night. “He needs privacy and a place to 
keep his own things.” 

““We’re working on it, honey,”’ J. D. agreed. 
““We’ll just have to work harder and save more 
money.” 

Baby Jane Adele was born on July eighth— 
“Six days too late to be a birthday present for 
her father.”” Ruth did not have a difficult la- 
bor, but she was tense and exhausted after- 
ward. Even in the hospital, that self-styled 
“‘young-mother’s vacation,” Ruth couldn’t 
sleep. ‘‘I’d never been too tired to sleep before. 
I didn’t know I could be.” 

The little white house was still hot (and 
more crowded than ever) when the Beals 
brought baby Jane home. Kenny had been 
through all this excitement before, but Caro- 
lyn, accustomed to being ‘‘the baby”’ herself, 
wasn’t at all sure how she ought to feel about 
this new one. Pretty, sunny-tempered Jane 

soon won her over, and 


ies. One Sunday morn- xXxuxX xXx’ K xX “Dane” was showered with 


“sugar’—Miss Carolyn’s 
private word for kisses. 


uch, Kenny jerked the ne ca peep eerons Somehow, Ruth found, 
woman? for her price is far 


above rubies. 

The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need 
of spoil. Proverbs 31:10,11 


“There just weren’t enough 
hours in a day to do all I 
had to do. I never got 
through washing. With two 
babies in diapers, the washer 
and dryer were always run- 
ning. J was running, too— 


its. “SHe’s forgotten all XK KK back and forth between 


the kitchen, where the 
washer is, and the children’s room where we 
had to put the dryer! The house got messy as 
fast as I cleaned it. The children all seemed 
to be eating different kinds of meals at differ- 
ent hours. Our own meals were irregular, 
too, especially the weeks that J. D. worked 
the seven-A.M.-to-three-p.M. shift at the plant.” 

Ruth, weak, shaky and still seriously under- 
weight, had to be up at 5:30 in the morning 
those weeks. She’d feed Jane first. Then she’d 
get breakfast and pack a lunch box for J. D., 
who had to leave the house by 6:45. By then, 
Kenny and Carolyn had bounced out of bed 
ready to be washed, dressed and fed. Ruth’s 
day had just begun. She made beds, “‘picked 
up” the house, started her first load of laun- 
dry. Then it was time for Jane’s bath, another 
feeding and her morning nap. While Jane 
slept, Ruth sent Kenny out to play, tried to 
find the time and energy to play with Carolyn, 
who wanted to “swing on swing, mama!” in 
the back yard. 

There was just time to start another load of 
washing, take the first load out of the dryer 
and make a start on folding and stacking 
diapers, then it was lunchtime for Kenny 
and Carolyn. (Ruth herself was generally too 
tired to eat.) 

After lunch, Kenny and Carolyn took naps. 
Ruth used this time for dishwashing, scrub- 
bing, dust mopping, ironing—and more laun- 
dry. Then the children were awake again, 
preparations for an early dinner (the Beals ate 
at five o’clock those weeks when J. D. was on 





| HOW THE BEALS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


away toward a new house. 


Food and milk. . . . . $120.00 
Glothiney ia ere St. | 30.00 
House payments . . . . 56.00 
Hléctricibya| Gace c= 10.00 
{ Gas heat ($12 a month 
for 6 or 7 months) . . 7.00 
Water ($5 paid every 3 
months) Reta 1.66 
Seeelelephone. ... vse... 5.00 
inienrance) eid: | ose 30235 
Medical, dental ... . 30.00 
iRécreation..... .. . . . 20:00 
} Olmirchists wear, es). 60:00 





J. D., who works on a salary plus incentive bonus system, earns any- 
where between $600 and $750 a month. Outgo and savings both vary ac- 
cording to income, but each month Beals try to put a minimum of $125 


Furniture and appliances 
(includes outdoor toys) 30.00 


Car expenses. ..... 30.00 
Dry cleaning, shoe 

repair 37% 2 Gals 10.00 
Part-time maid. . . . . 35.00 
Magazines, newspapers . 3.29 
Savings fund (varies) . . 125.00 
Pension fund. . ... . 18.00 
Income taxes ..... 77.40 
Charities (45, 605, oc ah 6.00 
Club dues... . . «+; 2.00 


Total $711.70 
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No more tears 


trom ‘seap in the eye” 






ae 


WoNT BURN 
or IRRITATE eyes! 


e Lathers quickly 
even in hard water 


e Rinses easily 
e Pure, gentle, safe 


New formula that a 
SHEENS ac it CLEANS © 


eT 


{ 
j 


e Leaves hair glossy soft 


| e Easier to comb and manage 
Wonderful for all the family 


59 and 98c 
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Kicking up his heels in Firsties . . . so carefully designed, 
so skillfully made... with broad heel seats, snug-fitting heels, 
firm counters and sturdy-but-flexible soles. Firsties, and other 
Stride Rite ‘‘beginner”’ shoes, are available in many sizes 
and widths... all with traditional Stride Rite quality, 
famous Stride Rite fit... 


for the important first walking years. 





Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 





the early shift) had to be started—‘‘The most 
hectic time of all, with Carolyn underfoot 
every minute.” 

All J. D.’s spare time was spent doing tele- 
vision-repair work. It meant more savings to 
put into the new-house fund. It also meant that 
it might be ten-thirty to eleven o’clock at night 
when he got home. “‘He was home for meals, 
that’s all,’ Ruth says. ““We scarcely saw each 
other. J. D. got as tired as I did, I know. Some- 
how he never seemed to let himself show it. I 
kept going by telling myself, “Everything will 
be fine once we have the new house.’”’ 

Ruth Beal is naturally sweet-tempered and 
placid. She speaks in the faintly slurred and 
softened tones of her native South. Words like 
“honey,” “sugar” and ‘“‘sweetie’’ come easily 
to her tongue, especially when she talks to the 
children. 

“But I'd hear my voice getting shrill when 
Kenny banged the door for the fifth time, or 
Carolyn spilled her chocolate milk. While I 
was folding diapers I’d think, ‘The more I 
wash, the more there are to wash!’ My hands 
shook so that I dropped things. Sometimes I’d 
find tears streaming down my face when I 
didn’t have any reason at all to be crying. And 
I'd ask myself, “What’s wrong with me?’ I 
didn’t have sense enough to know then that I 
was trying to do too much—getting along 
without any help to save money for that new 
house I wanted so badly.” 

Ruth’s determination kept her from realiz- 
ing what serious chances she was taking with 
her health. Working at two jobs himself, J. D. 
was too busy to realize it too. He helped when 
he was at home, but that was such a small 
portion of the day. Then came the day that 
made great changes in the Beals’ way of life. It 
was a hot day, though summer should have 
been past by then. ““When I woke up I thought, 
‘It’s been hot forever!’’’ Ruth remembers. 
“Heat always fags me out.” She managed to 
get up and start her daily routine, but quite 
suddenly the determination that had kept her 
going simply drained away. ““My knees went 
limp and I couldn’t stand up.” 

Ruth was more amazed by her collapse than 
anything else, but a scared J. D. rushed to 
telephone the doctor. He also phoned Ruth’s 
mother, Mrs. Grady Huffman, who lives in 
nearby Ensley. ““She was wonderful,” he re- 
calls gratefully. “She didn’t waste time asking 
questions, she just moved in and kept things 
going, soothed down the kids—they knew 
something unusual was going on, and they 
were scared too.” 


"No wonder she's so well dressed. She has three big brothers.” ! 





LADIES’ HOME JOUR 


In a hospital bed, Ruth was already so 
asleep. ‘Physically and mentally exhauste 
her doctor had said, and ordered a sedative 
she could rest before undergoing tests to fi} 
out whether there was anything organicé 
wrong with her. 

‘‘For two solid days I did nothing but slee: 
Ruth says. After that came a careful series 
tests and X rays. Verdict—nothing wrong t 
rest and proper food wouldn’t cure. “Youe 
now!” her doctor scolded. “*You look as if 
haven’t had a good meal in months.” He 
another prescription, in addition to build 
vitamin shots and iron. “‘How long is it sit 
you went swimming—or ice skating—or da 
ing?” he asked. 

“IT don’t remember,” Ruth said; “‘at leg 
not exactly.” 

“Well, go do all those things,” the do 
said. ““You need a vacation.” 

Ruth’s mother stayed on to look after 
children while Ruth and J. D. had a week 
Laguna Beach on Florida’s gulf coast 
themselves for the first time in years. Noth 
to do but swim, fish “‘and just sit in the gs 
and be lazy. 

“It was lovely. The only thing that kept 
from being perfect was not having the ¢ 
dren there,” Ruth says. 

By the time the Beals headed back towe 
Birmingham, Ruth was sleeping norma 
again, eating with better appetite than sh 
had in months, and there were no more §| 
den, startling bursts of tears. 

The little white house was trim and tidy v 
der her mother’s practiced hand. Kenny a 
Carolyn came running to meet their parel 
with welcoming shouts. They’d had a “‘vag 
tion’”’ too. | 

“Gamma took us on a story!’”’ Kenny id 
them excitedly. ““She’s going to take us” 
another story, too, an airplane story — 

“Gamma” explained smilingly. She’d re) 
the children a story about a ferryboat. They 
never seen one and wanted her to describe 
for them. Mrs. Huffman had a better id¢ 
She hunted until she found a real ferrybd 
operating at a river crossing near Birmingha 
She took the fascinated children for a ride 
it. Then they had a story about a train. § 
bought one-way tickets to a town fifty mij 
away (“While Grady, my husband, dro 
overland by car to meet us!”’) and Kenny aj 
Carolyn had all the excitement of a train tr) 
plus the surprise of finding ‘“‘Grandy”’ waiti 
to meet them when they arrived. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 187 
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lo “My doctor recommended it,” says lovely 

| * DOROTHY COLLINS, “and I’ve found that 
= a daily LINIT bath is the perfect way to soothe 
t and protect little Deborah’s sensitive skin.” 







y oroth 


y Collins ...star of YOUR HIT PARADE, and her daughter Deborah 


for the softest, smoothest skin in the world. . 


cent Serre 


1906 + 50th ANNIVERSARY - 1956 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


use LEINET starch daily in the bath! 





Sa happy day for your baby when you dis- 
»ver Linit for the bath! Because everything 
sat touches baby’s skin—the air, even the water 
| which you bathe him—can be a source of 
fitation. But a daily Linit bath soothes and 
‘otects delicate skin as nothing else can! 


Here’s all you do...Swish half a cup of Linit 
Starch into your baby’s bath (use more in a 
regular tub). See how smoothly, quickly it dis- 
solves. Bathe baby as usual. Then pat dry with 
a soft towel to leave a sheer invisible film of 
soothing, protecting Linit on the skin. 


Linit is pure cornstarch! Your doctor will tell 
you that a small amount of Linit makes bath 
water soft and cooling... leaves an invisible 
film on the skin that absorbs excessive moisture. 
This film protects the skin from prickly heat, 
rashes and other skin irritations. 


LADIES’ 


DOUBLE the BRIGHTENERS” 


of any other leading cleanser! 


It’s magic! Foams away stains the easiest, quickest way ever! 
What a pleasure... what wonderful satisfaction to see how Bab-O’s double 
“brighteners”’ quickly, magically give your sink a gleaming brightness 


never before possible. Stains are gone—so is the crusty grease in 


your roasting pan. Everything foams away instantly— ty 
¥ 


no hard rubs. You’ll love Bab-O’s clean, fresh 
fragrance, too! Ease up! Speed up! 


| -Os 
Brighten up! Get new ® Let Bab Z 


Instant Bab-O with bleach! 


double brighteners a , 
What your elbow used todo _P 


HOME 
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} CONTINUED FROM PAGE 184 
‘buess we'd better not let them have any 
; about space travel to the moon,” Ruth 
, hugging the children again. 

ight Ruth and J. D. had a conference. 
e’re going to arrange things a little dif- 
ly,” he told her seriously. “We still need 
Jer house, sure. We won't stop saving for 
even if we do have to wait a while 
to get it, we’re not going to take any 
chances. with 
Vy listed changes 
made. First, 
) get a part-time 
}to do the jobs 
Jad taxed Ruth’s 
1 most—scrub- 
aundry, ironing. 
, J. D. would 
up sparetime 
so he’d be at 
ore. He’d have 
o help with the 
n. Ruth’s mother volunteered to baby- 
Ruth and J. D. could have an occasional 
g out together—dinner and a movie 
own, or an evening of bridge with 
. (“We used to play bridge two or three 
a week,”’ Ruth says. ““We miss it.’’) 
children were Ruth’s most important 
he should spend her time with or “doing 
nem. “If the floors go unpolished, what 
nce does it make?” J. D. asked. 
y weuld swap off those five-o’clock-in- 
ring chores. Every second morning 
would take over, give the baby her 
ottle, get breakfast. That way, Ruth 
ount on another hour of needed sleep. 
at his lunch at a restaurant near the 
on those days too. No lunch box for 
0 pack. 
when the children took their after- 
aps, Ruth must take one too. No mat- 
tempting it was to use those quiet 
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Aschool should be the most beautiful 
place in every town and village, so 
beautiful that the punishment of 
undutiful children should be that they 
would be debarred from going to 
school on the:following day. 


UNnUuUnNUU UU U 


) HER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 
ON PAGES 82 AND 83 


hours to do housework. (“I do cheat a little on 
that,’ Ruth says. ““Sometimes I wash and set 
my hair before I rest.’?) She doesn’t always 
sleep, often reserves this time for ‘thumbing 
through magazines—the few I have time for. 
I think I miss reading more than anything else. 
I used to read a lot.’’ But that afternoon rest 
period paid off almost immediately. 

“T began to notice that I wasn’t tired out at 
four o’clock every afternoon. That late-after- 
noon-through-dinner 
period used to be my 
very worst time.” 

It took a little 
time—and added a 
$35-a-month item to 
their budget—to find 
Beulah, the soft- 
voiced eighteen-year- 
old high-school grad- 
uate who now comes 
in to help Ruth three 
mornings each week 
from eight o’clock till 
noon. “The children are crazy about her,” 
Ruth says, “and she’s so sweet with them. 
She’s reliable and she’s a good worker. Yes- 
terday I asked her to leave the ironing board 
set up so I could press a dress to wear to my 
church party. Instead, she stayed late and 
pressed the dress for me herself, as a surprise. 
Beulah’s wonderful.” 

Two of the three mornings she’s there, 
Beulah scrubs, polishes and vacuums while 
three big loads of laundry progress from washer 
to dryer to neatly folded stacks all ready for 
use again. In-between mornings, Ruth does 
two washer loads. ‘I guess washing is a thing 
you just never get through when you have 
three small children.” 

The third morning Beulah devotes to iron- 
ing. There is always plenty of it, though Ruth 
uses as many no-iron fabrics as possible, 
ribbed cotton and\cotton jersey for the chil- 
dren’s play clothes, Fiberglas to replace 


OSCAR WILDE 













“Very Easy to Make”’ coat; 12 to 42; 30 to 42. 75c. 
One-piece dress; 10 to 18, 28 to 36. 75c. 
Jackets; 12 to 40; 30 to 40. 60c. 

Blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 50c. 

**Easy to Make” skirt; 24 to 30 waist measure. 50c. 
Blouse and shorts; 10 to 18, 28 to 36. 60c. 
One-piece dress; 10 to 20, 28 to 38. 75c. 
One-piece dress; 10 to 18, 28 to 36. 75c. 
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those ruffled organdy curtains she once made 
(‘and ironed endlessly!’’) with such loving 
care. 

Ruth herself likes skirts or slim, tapered 
matador pants worn with blouses or her fa- 
vorite baby turtle-neck sweaters, all in nylon 
or Orlon so they need no pressing. “‘In sum- 
mer I live in shorts and halters; everybody 
around here does. We put on dresses only 
for church or if we’re going out in the eve- 
ning.” 

Ruth plans her “‘big’”’ grocery shopping for 
one of the mornings when Beulah is there to 
keep an eye on the children. (“It used to be a 
matter of taking all three of them along.’’) 
J. D. often stops to pick up added groceries on 
his way home from work. Most often it’s 
chocolate milk. Both Kenny and Carolyn 
drink quarts of it. 

When the Beals sit down to dinner, four 
chairs are pulled up to the dining-room table. 
Carolyn scorns a high chair and perches on a 
little wooden stool J. D. made for her—this, in 
turn, is perched on a dining-room chair. The 
tablecloth is protected by a plastic cover, so 
spills are quickly mopped up with no damage. 
Kenny says grace (““We thank Thee, Lord, for 
this our daily food’’). 

Meals are simplified now. No more fancy 
pies or cakes that used to take hours of prep- 
aration. (Even Carolyn’s second-birthday cake 
was bought from a nearby bakery. “Very 
fancy, with pink and blue flowers—she loved 
it.’) Dinner may be chops, a_ vegetable 
(frozen), salad, brown-and-serve rolls or bis- 
cuits with honey, fruit and milk. 

The children are in bed by seven to seven- 
thirty. Ruth often goes to bed at eight o’clock 
herself. She knows now how important it is to 
avoid getting roo tired. The specter of illness 
can’t be completely forgotten, not for a long 
time. There are lots of things she’d like to do— 
more entertaining, more church and com- 
munity work—but these will come later, when 
the children are a little older. 

It wasn’t long after the Beals rearranged 
Ruth’s homemaking job when J. D. had what 
he calls ‘‘a lucky break” in his job—a promo- 
tion and a raise. The new post was one he’d 
always wanted. It combined his two great 
interests, engineering and electronics. (Ruth 
doesn’t agree for a moment that luck had any 
part in bringing this about. To her, it’s per- 
fectly obvious that anyone as smart, capable 
and ambitious as J. D. is bound to get ahead. 
Especially when he’s doing the job he most 
wants to do.) 

J. D. now works a regular schedule from 
8 to 4:30 every day, Saturdays excepted— 
then he’s on duty from 11 P.M. to 7 A.M. 
Sunday. Friday is his day off. He is home 
all day Saturday. On Sunday he sleeps until 
three in the afternoon, when Ruth calls him 
for a family dinner. After dinner, they pile 
in the car and go house hunting (still their 
Problem No. 1) or perhaps for “‘pop visits” 
(just pop in) to family or friends. 

The new-house fund is growing faster than 
ever these days, thanks to the promotion. But 
the very first thing the Beals did was to in- 
crease their contribution to their church. 
Even when the house-savings plan was hardest 
to stick to, they’d never thought of reducing 
this—‘“‘It’s something we believe in,” J. D. 
says simply. “‘One tenth of our income goes to 
the church.” 


Bes close to eleven o’clock when J. D. hears 
the car turn in the driveway. He’s timed it 
nicely and a pot of coffee is heating in the 
kitchen. There’s cake, too, the last of Caro- 
lyn’s pink-decorated birthday treat. 

Ruth is still glowing and full of stories and 
gossip from the party. ““We made hats out of 
paper,” she says. ““You should have seen 
them! I never knew how hard it was to make a 
hat. Dottie’s won. And everybody wanted the 
pattern of her new felt circle skirt.” A neigh- 
bor’s little boy who’d been thought to have 
polio didn’t have it after all—‘‘Just a virus, 
thank goodness!” And a jokester who tried to 
stir up the happily seated circle of young 
mothers at the party by shouting ‘“‘Look, a 
mouse!”’ hadn’t drawn a single shriek. “If you 
tried that on my husband, now,”’ one woman 
said dryly, ‘“‘you might get some reaction. But 
what’s one small mouse in the life of a mother 
of four kids from six to six months?” 
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The little white house is still too small for 
the Beals, but the new one comes closer day by 
day as the fund grows. And though Ruth’s ill- 
ness meant overhauling their way of life pretty 
thoroughly, it also taught them some im- 
portant things. 

“Tf you’ve got real love and family solidarity, 
you can pull through any crisis,” Ruth sums 
it up. 

““Even when you’re young and strong, you 
can’t drive yourself beyond your strength 
without paying for it,’’ J. D. tells her. 

As Ruth puts it—*You can’t save everything 
for the future. You have to live in the present 
a little too.” END 


Oid you know? 
with WiISS 


Pinking Shears 
you can... 






Vous out a cover of 
bright felt for your 
cleansing tissue box! 


2 Make pretty 
cottage curtains by 
pinking the edges 
all around. Two 
rows of stitching 
at the top (to 

hold curtain rod) 
is the only sewing 
necessary! 





3 Trim children’s 
hair (using the 
smallest size Wiss 
, Pinking Shears) 
to give it that 
professional look! 
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Discover how handy Wiss Pinking Shears 
are to have around the house! Indispen- 
sable in home sewing, they give seams 
that professional, ravel-resistant finish. 
And for homemaking projects, they cut 
practically everything, easily and decora- 
tively. That’s because Wiss are the quality 
shears: hot drop-forged of finest cutlery 
steel, individually ground and polished. 
In 3 convenient sizes, one certain to suit 
your needs: 544” to 9”, $4.95 to $8.95. 


WISS PINKING SHEARS BOOKLET show- 
ing “how to” use Wiss Pinkers for dec- 
orative projects also an illustrated list of 
available patterns are yours by sending 
10¢ to Dept. K05, J. Wiss & Sons, Co. 


MODEL CB 5—5//2” 
$4.95 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Shears, Scissors, 
Pinking Shears, Metal Cutting Snips, Garden Shears 
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y05 = 
Half! Ay Use Only 8 ounces of Milk for a Real, 
y Thick Shake...16 ounces Big! 


Home-made milk shakes made with 
Instant MAKE-A-SHAKE are double 
thick and creamy .. . like real foun- 
tain shakes. Delicious! Rich in nutri- 
tion, too. Kids love to make them. 
Requires no sugar. Try it! 
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Cleaning you do in the spring, tra la, 
Can be a much easier thing, tra la! 
A Du Pont Sponge’ll clean with speed, 
Nice and neat—just what you need! 
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Different 
inexpensive 
Satisfyi 


By MARION TRACY 
Chicken asopoa, from Puerto Rico, pleases the eye with contrasts in 
pleases the palate with a bouquet of flavors unlooked for in a chicken 

Have | chicken, weighing 21% to 3 pounds, cut up for frying. Wash,drain, a 
the pieces in a mixture of 4 tablespoons flour, 2 teaspoons salt and 14 te 
pepper. Sauté in 14 cup butter or margarine until a golden brown and drain. 
fer to a deep heavy pan. Add 3 cups canned chicken broth. Cover and simm 
the chicken is almost tender (30 to 40 minutes). Add 1 cup raw rice, one 
can pimientos, drained and cut into quarters, and 10 large stuffed green 
sliced. Now add 1 package frozen cut asparagus and 14 package frozen pe 


mer about 20 minutes until rice and vegetables are tender, stirring once a 
ing more broth if necessary. This should be rather soupy. Serves 4-6 as ama 





















If you and yours have never embellished lamb with anything more mysterious thai 
mint, here’s lamb in a new landscape—a sweet-and-sour sauce made with fruit, vin- 
egar and spice. A cunning contrast to the blandness of the meat itself. : 

For 4 people take 4 shoulder lamb shanks, about 3 pounds, without the part 0 
the neck that some butchers give you. Flour lightly and season with salt and pepper. 
Sauté until golden brown in 2 tablespoons salad oil with 2 large cloves garlic, 
crushed. Drain and put in a pressure cooker* with one 12-ounce package mixe 
dried fruit and 2 cups water. Add 14 cup sugar, 14 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon 
allspice, 4 teaspoon cloves, 4 cup tarragon vinegar, 34 teaspoon salt. Cover and 
bring to 15 pounds pressure. Cook for 25 minutes and let pressure go down gradu- 
ally. Skim off excess fat. By this time the fruit will be cooked to a savory sauce. I 
you like a thickened gravy, mix 2 tablespoons flour with cold water to a thin paste. 
Stir into the gravy and cook until thickened. Serve in a deep platter surrounded 
with fluffy cooked rice. (*Naturally this may be cooked the slow way on range top 
in a Dutch-oven-type utensil, but increase water called for and simmer about 14 
hours or until tender. However, the pressure saucepan saves a great deal of time.) 


Goulash, a most excellent beef stew teeming with tomatoes and onion, is a favé 
Austria and Hungary, where it is always served with a homemade noodle 
“‘spaetzle.”’ The noodles you'll use will be called noodles and probably descend 
made from the pantry shelf, but they'll be delicious for all that. 

Dice 4 pound salt pork and sauté in a heavy skillet over low heat. Rema 
salt pork and save. Cut 114 pounds round steak into 2” pieces. Sprinkle 
with | tablespoon flour, salt and pepper. Brown the beef on all sides in the sal 
fat. Add 1 clove garlic, minced, and 4 cup finely chopped onion, 1 cup cond 
beef bouillon and one 8-ounce can tomato sauce. Stir in 1 teaspoon salt, 12 p 
corns and | tablespoon paprika. Cover pan tightly and cook over low heat fj 
hours or until tender, adding more Kquid if necessary for sufficient gravy. TH 
if desired, with 1 tablespoon flour mixed with enough cold water to make 
paste. Serve on a bed of cooked noodles. Serves 4. 


A Pirkil bik bein 


The following recipe is indeed for baked beans, but it’s afar cry from those of proper | 
Bostonian background. Not only does it celebrate a different kind of bean, but ham, 
celery, red pepper and sour cream flourish in it. You have no idea what the word 
“bean” can mean until you ve tried it. 

This delightful dish may be made with any of the meaty legumes available. Black 
beans or kidney beans look prettiest, but dried Lima beans will do. Use canned 
drained kidney beans or canned dried Lima beans or cook black-turtle beans ac- 
cording to basic directions. There should be at least 4 cups of the cooked or canned 
beans. Put ina casserole with 1 cup diced celery and 1 sweet red pepper, seeded and 
cut into pieces. Green pepper may be used if the red is not available. Add 1% cup 
diced cooked ham, or crumbled cooked bacon, one 10-ounce can condensed 
cream-of-celery soup, 1 cup commercial sour cream, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, | 
tablespoon brown sugar, 1 14 teaspoons salt and 4 teaspoon rosemary or orégano. 
Mix well. Bake in a moderate oven until the flavors are well mingled and the sauce 
bubbling, about 30 minutes. Serves 4. 
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old saw that says if you just keep something good long enough it’s sure to come 
in style is borne out by this pork-and-apple salad. It may be an antique to Great- 
t Ethel, but the children will never have tasted anything like it, and you'll be 
aimed as a pioneer. 

Vice 2 cups or more leftover pork roast into 1’ pieces. Add 1 cup diced peeled 


up chopped celery. Toss together with 14 cup mayonnaise. Season with a little 
3 and a few drops lemon juice if needed. Chill and serve on a bed of greens. 
kes 4 servings. 


| 6 Gece-antl om idl, Moggle 


If the word “soufflé’’ sounds delicate to you, youre in for a surprise with this one, 
| which is hearty enough to serve as a main supper dish. Corn meal and cheese are | q ae 
partners, and their joy at finding each other will be shared by the entire family. i ee aan - . : 
1 Scald 2 cups milk and add '4 cup corn meal (either white or yellow). Add 1 ta- E ai a. ite - £ il 
1) blespoon butter or margarine. Stir Bie: low heat until smooth ad thickened. Add 4 avori es a rr IOnS- 
') 4 cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese and cook until the consistency of mush. Add i 
_ 1 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon paprika. Remove from heat and stir in 3 egg yolks, ; 
| slightly beaten. When well blended, add 3 or 4 strips cooked and well-crumbled cocoa, or ‘instant’ drinks in millions of families, because they heat 
-) bacon. Cool slightly while beating 3 egg whites until they stand in peaks. Fold in 
' gently. Turn into a 1 14-quart greased casserole. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., 
' until slightly browned and crusty, about 30-40 minutes. : 
Mushroom Sauce: Sauté ‘4 cup thinly sliced fresh mushrooms in 3 tablespoons Ware Tea Kettles and Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Coffee Makers, 
) butter or margarine until golden brown. Sprinkle with 2 tablespoons flour and stir Sauce Pans, Skillets, Canisters... other Revere Ware, too! Truly ‘‘The 
until blended. Add slowly | cup canned chicken broth and cook until smooth and 
') thickened. When smooth and thick, add 14 cup heavy cream or evaporated milk. ! 
Season to taste with salt and pepper, remembering that the chicken broth has some mark in the thick copper bottoms! Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated. 
seasoning. Pass around ina small fat pitcher so each may pour some on his souffle. . ae 


4 $ : 
) habe Cul lx Pte his Gm LU 


i BA 
Xc lop shells gracefully present this deviled crab meat to the eye of the beholder, and eee ee yA 


wa world of difference they make! Any kind of creamed sea food has a tendency to an 11.9% 
p wl shapelessly on a plate, but serve it up in shells and brown it briefly under the 
wer and watch it come into its own with a flourish! al aa g EY 
ake a cream sauce by melting 2 tablespoons butter Ol margarine and blending Nba 2 pp Sachegpehg wallet ort pire oe 
Nh} tablespoons flour. Add 1 cup milk slowly. Cook, stirring constantly, until r 
oth and thickened. Add 1 teaspoon dry mustard, | teaspoon salt, pinch of nut- 
Hy, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley and a few flecks of cay- 
© pepper. Stir in 2 cups (1 pound) fresh crab meat that has been pulled apart to 
©)ve the thin bones (or less expensive—one of the canned fish: salmon, tuna, 
T| meat and so on). Toss 1! cups soft bread crumbs in about 2 tablespoons 
Nied butter or margarine. Put the crab-meat mixture in scallop shells and cover 
hlops with buttered bread crumbs. Brown briefly under the broiler before serv- 
n This makes 6 medium shells 


ee 


- These beautiful Revere Ware Tea Kettles are favorites for tea, coffee, 


faster, last longer and stay clean and bright! 
Your favorite dealer has a wide variety of these wonderful Revere 


World’s Finest’! Beware of imitations! Look for the Revere Ware trade- 
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COME TO 


THE FAIR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 


ground, Ellen liked to drift away on dreams 
that Clemmy had no inkling of, since she had 
never told him about them. Usually she 
dreamed of miraculously becoming a cele- 
brated singer, for she was in love with singing. 
Ellen knew she dreamed more than was 
good for her because of the horrible ex- 
ample of her father, who was a professional 
dreamer. Her father was an inventor. His Un- 
cle Simeon also had been an inventor, the only 
difference between them being that Uncle 





Acid Indigestion? 
Heartburn? Gas? 


Millions of Americans 
take TUMS wherever they go 
—fix Acid indigestion, 
Heartburn—Fast! 


Acid indigestion catches up with prac- 
tically all of us...sometimes in the 
darnedest places. But with TUMS in 
your pocket or purse you can get 
relief that’s fast, sure and wonderful. 

Handy Tums, as tasty as candy 
mints, neutralize excess stomach acid 
almost instantly ... making acid indi- 
gestion, gas and heartburn just plain 
disappear. TUMS are safe—do not over- 
alkalize your stomach as alkalizers do. 
No laxative action, either, to worry 
you when you’re out! 

So take your TUMS wherever you go. 
No glass—no water needed. And in- 
stead of suffering when acid, indiges- 
tion strikes — fix it on the spot. 
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Simeon had been a successful inventor. Ellen’s 
father still owned a remnant of the motor- 
company stock paid for Uncle Simeon’s gear- 
reduction patents in the early days of the auto- 
mobile, and derived his modest income from 
its dividends. Everyone in Jordan said what a 
shame it was that Ed Adams had frittered his 
life away in dreaming and tinkering. However, 
Mr. Adams, who was a little man with elfin 
ears and wise eyes, didn’t seem to mind, and 
was well contented frittering and dreaming 
and being a failure. 

Now and then Ellen and her father sat to- 
gether on the porch, Ellen swinging in the 
swing and her father in a rocker, and both 
dreamed at the same time. Fittingly, it was on 
such a summer evening that the cablegram 
came from England, inviting Mr. Adams to 
the Marquis of Eaton’s Antique Motor Fair, 
and requesting him to bring the Simeon Adams 
horseless carriage, one of the earliest automo- 
biles built in the United States. All expenses 
would be paid for Mr. Adams and his family. 

Mr. Adams, somewhat dazzled, said, ‘‘Shall 
we go, Ellie?” 

Ellen said breathlessly, ““We might hitch up 
some wild horses and see if they can hold us 
back.” 

Her father cabled his heartiest acceptance 
and requested traveling expenses in advance, 
since there wasn’t enough in their bank ac- 
count to take them any farther than Newark, 
New Jersey. The Fair Committee replied that 
regulations prohibited sending funds abroad, 
but expenses would be reimbursed in London. 
They also begged Mr. Adams to bring models 
of his latest inventions to place on exhibition 
in the inventive-engineering section of the fair. 

Mr. Adams thereupon negotiated a short- 
term loan at the bank to finance the trip, with 
Uncle Simeon’s motor stock as security. 

Clement Watson was scandalized. He asked 
if Ellen had investigated the Motor Fair, and 
when Ellen said she had looked up the Mar- 
quis of Eaton in Burke’s Peerage and he had 
been born in 1882, Clemmy said she would 
have been smarter to look him up in Dun & 
Bradstreet. Promised expenses, Clemmy 
stated, could sometimes fail to materialize. 
They should keep their feet firmly on the 
ground until the Motor Fair could be care- 
fully checked. What if by some mischance 
Ellen and her father should find themselves 
stranded on a foreign shore? They were taking 
a terrible risk, putting up all the money Mr. 
Adams had in the world on such an unverified 
venture. Clemmy couldn’t understand why 
they were so anxious to leap into it, and Ellen 
explained that her father thought the Motor 
Fair would be an opportunity to prospect for 
capital for his inventions. 


Granny said, ““We both know no one will 
ever invest in his inventions.” 

“But daddy doesn’t know it,”’ Ellen pointed 
out practically. 

“Great Scott,” Clemmy said. “Listen, 
you’ve heard me talk about a college friend of 
mine, Martin Sutton. He’s living in London 
now. I wrote him and asked him to find out 
about this thing. At least wait until we hear 
from him.” 

‘But it’s too late to wait, Clemmy. We’re 
leaving day after tomorrow. We’re flying, and 
taking the horseless carriage along by air. 
Won’t that be fun?” 

“Great Scott,’ Clemmy said. “It’s only fair 
to tell you, Ellen, that your attitude in this is a 
revelation of a side of your character that 
alarms me.” 

“My goodness,” Ellen said. “I’m sorry, 
Clemmy, but you’re being so family-lawyer- 
ish. And now I’ve got a million things to do, 
honest.” 

She told her father about the way Clemmy 
had talked, and Mr. Adams said, “‘Naturally. 
He’s afraid you'll fall for somebody else if you 
get that far away.” 

“Pooh,” Ellen said loftily, but with some un- 
certainty. 

The Simeon Adams horseless carriage, that 
had run for the first time on Christmas Day in 
1894, reposed in state in a steepled barn be- 
hind the Adams house. It consisted of a one- 


cylinder engine, bicycle wheels, a buggy seat 
and dashboard complete with whip socket, 
and a steering tiller. It was kept in running 
condition, and traditionally led the Fourth of 
July parade each year. Mr. Adams shined it 
up, installed new friction clutches and brake 
bands on the jackshaft, and loaded it aboard a 
truck to be hauled to the airport. Ellen and her 
father left the next day. 

Mr. Adams, wearing Uncle Simeon’s old 
square-topped derby, which he always put on 
when he got out the horseless carriage, kept 
saying, “This is what it’s like to hit on every 
piston,” and Ellen thought so too. 


In the sitting room of their suite in the 
Bodikin Hotel, Ellen unpacked and assembled 
her father’s inventions, or models thereof, 
which comprised a goodly portion of their 
baggage: There were the elastic clothesline and 
the magnetic dishes for use in trailers, the tele- 
scopic steering post for short drivers, a regu- 
lator for generator regulators, a panel indi- 
cator for ignition shorts—none of these abso- 
lutely perfected—and then there was his mag- 
num opus, a vat-level regulator consisting of a 
giant pipe cleaner, three feet long and two 
inches thick, attached to a flexible rubber 
handle. This one was absolutely perfected and 
he had brought along a full-scale model in a 
seven-foot carton. The object was that you 
suspended the pipe cleaner over your vat and 


Religion is the vision of something 
which stands beyond, behind and 
within the passing flux of immediate 
things; something which is real, and 
yet waiting to be realized; something 
which is a remote possibility, and yet 
the greatest of present facts; some- 
thing that gives meaning to all that 
passes, and yet eludes apprehension; 
something whose possession is the 
final good, and yet is beyond all 
reach; something which is the ulti- 
mate ideal, and the hopeless quest. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD 
Science and the Modern World 
(The Macmillan Company) 


when the vat level touched the end of the pipe 
cleaner the liquid thronged up the pipe cleaner 
by capillary action and closed switching cir- 
cuits that controlled outlet valves. The only 
thing wrong with this invention was that peo- 
ple who had vats weren’t interested in it. 

When Stephen Haymarket called for her, 
Ellen had him come up and look at the inven- 
tions. He admired them all, saying, “Clever,” 
and was particularly struck by the vat regula- 
tor, which he thought looked like an electronic 
chimney sweep. 

They went out and rode in an omnibus 
through the roaring traffic of Hyde Park 
Corner and Piccadilly. Ellen made the ac- 
quaintance of the woman bus conductors, 
called clippies, Stephen Haymarket informed 
her, who said, “‘Step smartly, that’s a love,” 
and, “Oo d’you think you are, poking your 
ruddy umbrella abaht, Duckie, a ruddy Mem- 
ber of Parliament?” to a stout gentleman in a 
bowler who may have been one, Ellen thought, 
but Stephen said he was too well dressed. 

“I’m taking you first to meet my aunt,” 
Stephen said. ‘““Aunts are, after all, one of the 
traditional sights of Britain. It’s her day in 
town and I was to see her for a moment in 
Curzon Street at tea. She’s my spinster aunt, 
Miss Matilda Dugdale, and I’m required to be 
very nice to her because she has money and my 
sole hope of success in the world is that she 
will make me her heir. She’s very tiresome, but 
we'll be with her only two minutes and after- 
ward we shall do whatever you wish. She dis- 
likes Americans—at any rate, American girls. 
Aunt Matilda is inclined to be biased in favor 
of men of any nationality. .. . By the by, isn’t 
your father a bit on to have a daughter of your 
tender age?” 

“Why, no,”’ Ellen said. ‘“‘He’s only fifty.” 

“Extraordinary,” Stephen said. “I under- 
stood that he built an early American motor- 
car in 1894,” 
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Ellen explained that it was Uncle Sim 
who had built the Adams horseless carrig 
“They have the same initials, and that’s 
you got mixed up. Uncle Simeon was a su 
ful inventor, but daddy never has been su 
ful and we couldn’t understand why you as 
him to bring his own inventions. It will bri 
his heart. He had such high hopes of find 
someone at the Motor Fair who might in 
in one of his ideas. Daddy’s spent all his 
looking for capital.” 

“Do they do that in America too? But 
need to break his heart. We’ll display t 
right and left all over the place. Be delighte’ 

“Do you think any of them have possi 
ties?” 

“Excellent line of inventions, the whole l¢ 
he said sturdily. Ellen warmed to him for t 
although it lowered her estimate of his ge 
sense. 

““Daddy’s trouble always has been t 
when they do work they’re too complicated 
something.” 

“Interesting. Something of the same g 
seems to happen to me.” 


They left the bus and walked to a teas 
which was now nearly deserted except for A 
Matilda and a friend, called Angela and int) 
duced as Mrs. Clutterly. Aunt Matilda 
eyes of ice and prominent teeth. She was 
and severe and dressed in tailored black. 
Clutterly carried a large crocodile bag ¢ 
wore one silver-fox fur hanging from her a 
Stephen made introductions and sat down 4 
ate a piece of bread and butter and talked 
what may have been an exact two minutes, 
though Ellen couldn’t catch him timing i 
self, and then they got up to go. 

“IT received the note you left here for mé 
Aunt Matilda said. “You know the answer, 
course.” 

““No,”’ Stephen said. 

“Precisely,” Aunt Matilda said. ““You 
coming down to me on Sunday?” 

“Eagerly,” Stephen said, with a mark 
lack of spirit. 

Mrs. Clutterly smiled and said, “Do.” 



















Ellen said, ““Good-by.” Aunt Mati 
looked at her coolly. Outside, Ellen 
“Br-r-r.”” 


“Quite,” Stephen said. “I'll take you to 
pub and we’ll clear the air.” 

Ellen was disappointed in his pub, wh 
could have been the cocktail bar of the 
cumseh Hotel in Jordan. She had vaguely ¢ 
pected something raftered and smoky, with 
dart board. They soothed themselves 
beer and he told her to keep it quiet from 
royal family and the Prime Minister, but tl 
Aunt Matilda was the real ruler of Englat 

He said, ‘“‘Miss Matilda Dugdales, mea 
spinsters with some inherited money, are 
over the place in England, the heritage of 
past and the stockholders of the present, a 
in the last analysis the country is operated 
them. I toast the old maids of Old England 

A pretty dark-haired girl stopped by th 
table and said, “Shame, darling. Has A 
Matilda snapped her purse shut on your fing 
again?” Stephen lifted his eyes to her as 
drank, and went on drinking. She said to 
len, “I’m Cynthia Jones. You must be Am 
ican, and you look far too nice to be seen w 
Stephen.” 

Ellen introduced herself and said, “Wo 
you sit down?” 

*‘She really hasn’t time,’’ Stephen said. 

“He isn’t quite as beastly as he would hi 
one believe,’ Cynthia Jones said. “‘Althou 
it is a very near thing. He never does try’ 
sponge on Aunt Matilda except in the wort 
est of causes. He'll be ever so much me 
stingy himself when he eventually inherits h 
money.” 

Stephen said, “I have it. Someday I sh 
drown you in a sack.” 

“Sweet.” She kissed Stephen on the che 
and went away. 

“The poor girl had brain fever as a child 
Stephen said. ‘She was bad enough then, 6 
now she’s turned actressy.” 

“Is she an actress? My best secret dream h 
always been to be a singer.” 

“IT should imagine you have a lovely voll 
Shall we talk about ourselves? Talk to me 
let me listen to your voice.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 192 
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‘ Possibly won't Shrne 


So nice for your wife. But for how long? Even 
in this modern day, some cottons can shrink out 
o of fit. And even a little shrinkage can ruin the: 
style, cut into the comfort. 















Certainly wont ere 


The label says ‘“‘Sanforized’’—it’ll keep its style 
and fit like the day she got it, washing after 
washing after washing ...no matter where 
the shop, what the garment or what the price. 
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shrinkage when ‘Sanforized 


BOILED, WASHED FOR AN 
HOUR. Fabric makers using the 


certainty costs you no more ? Gece 


double checked by ‘“‘Sanforized”’ 





field engineers. But, remember, 
every cotton isn’t ‘‘a Sanforized 
”? ° 
| cotton’’... it has to say so on the 


label. 


“SANFORIZED> 
tt, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized,” adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage tequirements. Fabrics : ° : : 


ing the trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized’’ will not shrink more than 1% by the Government’s standard test. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190 

Ellen told about life in Jordan, and Stephen 
listened attentively. 

“Very beautiful voice,’ he said. “‘I find it 
bewitching. And do you know your eyes are a 
remarkably gentle sort of blue?” 

“You only say that because I’m plying you 
with riotous liquors. Now you tell me the story 
of your life. It can’t be as bad as she said, is it?” 

““Hideous. However, Cynthia has nursed an 
insane hatred for me since I kicked her in the 
knickers at the age of five, when she was trying 
to filch my bun. But the story of my life has 
been at least as ordinary as yours, and much 
less attractive. My father came down in the 


INLAND “Elite” Electric Warmer. Large 
heating surface, brass-plated finish, 
black plastic fittings. 





_ The smart way to serve... 


world because he lost his money, and my 
mother had something of a taste for gin—used 
to drink her gins from my christening bottle 
when we motored—but they both did enjoy 
life a great deal and I confess to a most happy 
childhood. They were killed in the blitz. I had 
a nondescript education and was just old 
enough to get into the last year of the war.” 

“I’m all for happy childhoods,” Ellen said. 
“Were you a hero in the war?” 

“The finest sort. I once ran a brigadier over 
with a bicycle. After the war I tried a job ina 


stockbroking firm in the City but I did very ~ 


badly there and effected an orderly withdrawal 
in the direction of Fleet Street and eventually 
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INLAND "'Twin-Hot” Servers, for melted 
butter, hot syrup, sauces and gravy. Cop- 
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found myself in advertising, on a motoring 
magazine called Lane and Gate. Here occurred 
an event to which all my subsequent success is 
due.” 

““Goody. What was that?” 

“T ill-advisedly applied for promotion to the 
post of advertising manager, which led to a re- 
view of my work on the magazine, and I was 
sacked. The publisher of Lane and Gate in- 
formed me I lacked grim determination and 
driving endeavor. This gave me pause to in- 
quire whither I was drifting, and I formed an 
iron resolve to set about changing course. I left 
Lane and Gate full of grim determination to 
go back in the near future as nothing less than 
advertising manager, and entered press 
agentry, where a rousing success or two might 
quickly achieve that happy result and where, 
at the moment, I remain. I have an office in the 
Strand that I visit as seldom as possible, an 
efficient secretary named Becky Witherspoon 
from Hammersmith Broadway, and an over- 
draft at my-bank.” 

“Then you’re the press agent for the Motor 
Fair?” 

“A little more than that. The fair was my 
own idea. There’s a great deal of interest in 


that direction today. Lord Eaton, an enthu- - 


siastic amateur of racing and motoring and 
antique cars, and choked to the eyes with 
money, took to the prospect at once and agreed 
to finance and sponsor it.” 

“And a spectacular success with the Motor 
Fair will bring Lane and Gate wheedling 
after you? But why is the 
Fair Committee being re- 
organized now?” 


““A mere technicality. 
The natural course of such 
things.” 


“IT can’t understand how 
you can spend all your time 
with me. There must be 
other exhibitors arriving. 
Don’t you have anything 
else to do?” 

““Masses. But Becky 
Witherspoon will hold them 
at bay. Shall we begin to 
think of dinner?” 


When Ellen returned to 
her hotel she was informed 
that a Mr. Martin Sutton had been tele- 
phoning for her and had left his number. 
It took her a moment to place him as Clemmy’s 
friend. She didn’t call him, because she wanted 
to think about Stephen. She was still afraid 
Stephen was not a trustworthy type and she 
was disturbed because she was beginning to 
hope she was wrong. 

She had a long hot bath and went to bed 
and thought uninterruptedly about Stephen 
until she fell asleep. 

In the morning Stephen arrived and they 
spent some time planning a full day of sight- 
seeing. They walked in Hyde Park while they 
planned, along paths that Stephen remembered 
as being filled with nursemaids pushing per- 
ambulators. People with sandwiches began to 
appear, and they stopped at a teahouse and 
had lunch. They watched birds flashing against 
the green of grass and trees. They wandered 
aimlessly, and saw people lying stretched out 
on the grass asleep, and young couples lying in 
each other’s arms kissing each other’s necks 
and ears like tenderly playful puppies, and 
Ellen was shocked. *‘They’re lovers,” Stephen 
explained. 

“Td mever have guessed,” Ellen said. 
“Aren’t the English supposed to be reserved ? 
Your oldest tradition, I thought.” 

“Although difficult to reconcile with 
‘There'll always be an England,’ which must 
be even older. Shall we join them?” 


H. took off his hat and bent down and 
kissed her. Presently she opened her eyes and 
took her arms away from around his neck. 
She said, ““You’ve got lipstick on,” and wiped 
it off. The world was bright and sunny and 
filled with strolling people. She said, ““We 
must be crazy.” 

“It’s been coming over me since yesterday,” 
Stephen said. “It’s not unpleasant. Has it been 
coming over you since yesterday?” 

“T don’t know,” Ellen said. “I’ve never felt 
like this before.” 
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By love I do not mean any 
natural tenderness, which 
is more or less in people 
according to their consti- 
tutions; but i mean a larger 
principle of soul, founded 
in reason and piety, which 
makes us tender, kind and 
gentle to all our fellow 
creatures as creatures of 
God and for His sake. 
WILLIAM LAW 
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“I’m a very unstable character.” 
“Do you dream about things?” 
““Much too much. But an exuberant luxuy 





































of being in love with you; now I shall beat 
dreaming of you being in love with me. nd 
will be obstacles.” | 
“I’m afraid so,” Ellen said. “I’m almost¢ 
gaged to a boy back home. Is Cynthia an 0 
stacle?” | 
“Good heavens, no. She’s engaged to mar 
some fellow in films, I understand, who pro 
ably deserves no better fate. No, my obstael} 
are not that simple.” 


They walked in the park for the rest o 
afternoon and when they went back to 
hotel an elegantly dressed young man w 
waiting for her. He introduced himself | 
Martin Sutton. He then pointed to Stephe 
and said: 

“This is, I take it, Mr. Haymarket?” 

“Why, yes,” Ellen said. 

“Clement has asked for my assistance) 
Martin said. ““Consequently I have been ij 
vestigating Mr. Haymarket’s activities.” 

“My activities,’ Stephen said. ‘He 
Hear!” 

Martin said to Ellen, “In the first place, }} 
hasn’t a dime, and his reputation is doubt! 
He seems to have an affil 
ity for cloudy promotio 
schemes.” 

Ellen said, “But the 
quis of Eaton ——” 

“That did appear to t 
on the level, until I 
Eaton was killed in a re 
race in Italy last week. 
Mr. Haymarket info 
you of that?” 

“He was entirely unit 
jured in the acciden 
Stephen said. “He mere: 
expired of a heart attac 
when he came to and sa 
how his car had d 
smashed.” Ellen looked ¢ 
him. Stephen explain 
“He was seventy years old. One can’t g 
dashing about in road races at that 
and not expect a certain element of risk.” H 
said unhappily, “I am sorry, Ellen. I meant t 
tell you, but after I met you I kept puttin 
off. Other exhibitors were informed the fa 
was canceled, but when I tried to wire you y 
had already started over.” 


your expenses could not be sent to you in ag 
vance, which is not true. Passage could hay 
been bought and paid for at this end of 
journey.” 

“Not without money,” Stephen pointed ou 
‘Lord Eaton was to write a check when we ay 
how many would accept. The fault was wit 
my incurable optimism.” i 

Ellen said, “But you told me the Fair Con 
mittee was being reorganized.” ‘ 

“IT meant I was looking for someone els 
with money,” Stephen said miserably. “B 
I’m afraid it’s hopeless.” 

“‘What it adds up to is that you and yo 
father have been gotten over here on false pré 
tenses and now you’re stranded,” Martin Su 
ton said. He took Ellen’s hand and patted 
sympathetically. “I hope you’ll let me help i 
any way I can.” 

‘Please just let me think,” Ellen said. 

Stephen said, ‘“‘Look here, Ellen, if this fel 
low is annoying you I shall be delighted t 
punch his head.” 

“Well, that’s enough,” Martin said. “Ste 
outside with me, Haymarket. And I warn yo 
I box daily for exercise.” | 

“Do you?” Stephen said. “I wrestle raven 
ous tigers. To the death, of course.” | 

The porter came up to them and spoke ani 
Stephen said, “We must announce a postpone 
ment. Your father has arrived.” 

Ellen ran outside and saw the horseless cat 
riage at the curb. Mr. Adams jumped dow! 
from the seat, tossed his traveling bag to th 
porter, and grabbed Ellen and hugged hei 
The gathering crowd raised a cheer and M1 
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‘ams waved Uncle Simeon’s derby. He said, 
nad her unloaded from a truck around the 
yner and drove up in high style. You got 
‘rything all set here?” 
Just scrumptiously,”’ Ellen said. She intro- 
jed her father to Martin Sutton and 
shen, who were standing stiffly by. They 
ok hands and then took their leave politely 
went away together. 

r. Adams said, ‘“‘Something’s in the 
fase, I see. What’s wrong?” 

The Motor Fair,” Ellen said. “It blew up. 
), won’t get our expenses.” 
Well, ouch,” Mr. Adams said. 
And now Stephen’s going to get good and 
sbered, and it will serve him darned well 
ti 
Vhey went up to their rooms and Ellen threw 
self into a chair and cried a little. 
r. Adams said, ““Now, now. What’s this 
ut somebody getting clobbered?” 
It doesn’t matter. It’s just that everything 
been so wonderful.” 
‘Could still be worse, probably,” Mr. 
ams said inspecting the row of his inven- 
as. “Now this would be the time to raise 
‘thousand on my vat regulator.” 
“he telephone announced Mr. Stephen 
ymarket. Ellen replied that they were per- 
nently out to Mr. Haymarket. 
der father said, ‘“Was that the one with the 
r Committee?” 
‘He was the entire Fair Committee,” Ellen 












































Goes to show you can’t tell. He looked 
nest. What was his game?” 

I’m afraid in his book it isn’t madly smart 
be honest, that’s all.” She told her father all 
had happened, only leaving out the walk 
yde Park. 

‘It looks like he didn’t 
joked,” Mr. Adams said. 
‘Please don’t talk about him any more,” 
2n said. “I want to erase his name from my 
ory.” 

r. Adams told her to do that while he put 
horseless carriage away someplace, and 
t out. After a time the hall porter knocked 
the door, saying he had a wire for Miss 
ams. Ellen opened the door and saw 
phen wearing the hall porter’s cap and 
ding a telegram. His jaw was swollen out 
shape and there was a court plaster cross 
he corner of one eye. 

llen said, ‘‘This is so typically sneaky.” 
It’s a legitimate wire,’ Stephen said. He 
ke with difficulty, owing to his swollen jaw. 
Ellen took the wire and said, ‘““Thank you. 
u may take your tip out of the three thou- 
id dollars you owe us.” He surreptitiously 


intend to be 


Jas that a tooth? Of all the ridiculous things, 
go and get yourself hammered out of 
pe, after everything else. I hope you don’t 
nk you’re appealing to my sympathy?” 
‘‘Lhad to see you once more,”’ Stephen said. 
very seriously, Ellen, I mean to repay that 
yey if it takes a lifetime.” He stopped and 
jiced. 


Silen said, “Does it hurt?” 














le said bravely, ‘““Not in the least.’? He 
iced again. 

‘You'd better come in. I’Il do something.” 
2 went to the bathroom and wrung out a 
shcloth in hot water, and said, ““Hold this 
ere it hurts.” 

“You are kind,” Stephen said, speaking 
‘ough evident pain. She helped him to lie 
/wn on the settee. He put the washcloth 
er his jaw. 

‘‘Anyone could see at half a glance he’d 
rder you,” Ellen said. ““He’s an obvious 
‘lly type. Does it feel better?” 

“Much. I'll go in only a moment. Ellen, I 
lize that the most I can hope is that you 
ll think of me impersonally from now on. 
it give me the chance, while you do so, to 
‘deem myself so that in some distant fu- 
Hire 4 

“You really mustn’t talk. Your whole jaw 
‘volves when you talk.” 

KT shall change my life completely. I shall 
‘ta job. Lane and Gate will take me back, in 





} 





ur father regular payment out of my wages, 


rf and stamping. I shall remit to you and 
{ 


ywever slender they may be.” 


oved something from his mouth. She said,” 


2 subscription department, if need be, wrap- 


“Please stop talking.” 

“But there are certain other possibilities. 
I already tried, immediately after you arrived, 
sounding out Aunt Matilda for a loan of a 
tnousand pounds, which she instantly refused. 
But there is another avenue, perhaps. Aunt 
Matilda might be persuaded to invest in some 
of your father’s inventions.” 

“T can’t imagine Aunt Matilda doing that.” 

““A few years ago she almost married a ver- 
ger who was rather like your father.” 

“Now that sounds like real dandy dirty 
pool,” Ellen said. 

“It’s perfectly honest. The money is to be 
mine someday; it would be as though it were 


Wake-up coffee. Nothing else starts a 
day so right! Especially when you use 
1 Standard Coffee Measure to each 6 
oz. of clear, cold water, like the experts. 
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Afternoon break. It’s much more fun to 
shop these days—but still pretty tiring. 
Doesn’t that cup of coffee taste good? 
It seems to bring your strength back. 


coming from*me. Will you and your father 
come with me to visit her on Sunday? Bring 
an invention along.” 

“Stephen, I really don’t think we should do 
that.” 

“It is our best and brightest hope. And 
nothing could be lost by it.” 

“Well, then, maybe.” 

“You promise?” Stephen said. “You will 
come, whatever you may hear of me in the 
meantime?” 

“T can’t hear anything to make my opinion 
of you any lower than it is, can I? I’m sorry, 
Stephen, but how else could I feel? But I do 
promise. Brownie’s honor.” 


Get all the “breaks” of Coffee! 


Mid-morning break. All’s quiet on the 
home front. Why not call in a neighbor 
for a friendly cup? (Your husband’s 
enjoying a “Coffee-break” at work.) 





Dinner coffee. Nothing finishes a meal 
in such fine style as coffee. It tastes 
wonderful — and makes an occasion out 
of every meal you put before the family. 
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Mr. Adams came in and said, ““Now we’re 
really hitting on every piston.” 

Ellen said, ““You remember Stephen Hay- 
market, daddy.” 

““Howdy. I thought you were erased. Well, 
we’re sure hitting on every piston.” 

“You said that once,”’ Ellen said. ‘“What’s 
the matter?” 

“The horseless carriage has been stolen.” 

“That’s impossible,’ Ellen said. ““The hotel 
people must have moved it.”’ 

“Haven't touched her. But she’s gone, clean 
as a whistle.” 

Stephen said, ““But surely no one could con- 
ceal such a car.”” 











Luncheon coffee. Even the simplest bill 
of fare looks good with a fresh, steam- 
ing cup of coffee alongside. (The second 
cup tastes even better than the first!) 





Guest coffee. Some evening, try coffee 
a new way! Coffee Boston, for instance. 
Just float a layer of cream on top; 
sip your coffee through it. Delicious! 
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There is nothing so satisfying as a cup of good coffee 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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“Not if they let anybody see her. We'll have 
her picture in every paper.” 

“There are fanatical collectors who would 
go to any length to possess such an early 
vehicle,’ Stephen said. “Look here, Pll run 
some inquiries through private channels, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind worth a durn,’” Mr. Adams 
said. He peered at Stephen’s jaw and said, 
‘‘What happened to you? Did you think some- 
body said ‘Get up’ when he said ‘Shut up’?’’ 

“Daddy, please,”’ Ellen said. ““His jaw may 
be broken.” 

“Tl be going now,”’ Stephen said. He got up 
and gave her the damp washcloth, now cold, 
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together with a bleak and broken look that 
stabbed her to the heart. “Thank you for let- 
ting me talk to you again.’’ He took her hand. 

““Impersonally,”’ Ellen said. 

He released her hand and said, “Have no 
fear, Ellen, I shall dream not a jot.’ He 
squared his shoulders rather admirably to the 
buffets of adversity and went out, replacing the 
porter’s cap on the top of his head. 

The wire he had delivered was from Martin 
Sutton. It asked Ellen to call him whenever she 
wished. Ellen, thinking of him using his trained 
boxing skill to go around breaking people’s 
jaws, did not think she wished. 


Stephen called in the morning to say that if 
they wanted to leave the hotel, which was ex- 
pensive, he had located a comfortable flat in 
Smith Terrace, near him in Chelsea. He also 
said he had talked to Cynthia and that if Ellen 
wished to look for a job as a singer Cynthia 
would be glad to take her around to agents. 
Ellen and her father packed up the inventions 
and moved by taxi; and found both Stephen 
and Cynthia at the new flat. All the swelling 
was gone from Stephen’s jaw; he said Hay- 
markets had always been noted for their 
powers of recuperation, the family having 
stood in such frequent need of them. Cynthia 
was crisp and cheerful, and had already lighted 
what she called the electric fires, for today 
blazing midsummer had given way to a cold 
rain that fell on rivers of jostling umbrellas in 
the streets. Stephen had the morning papers, 
containing stories of the stolen horseless car- 
riage, said to belong to a millionaire American 
motorcar fancier, which pleased Mr. Adams, 
and to be insured for ten thousand pounds, 
which did not please him, as he had neglected 
overseas insurance altogether in the rush of de- 
parture. 

They all went out to lunch and then Stephen 
took Mr. Adams to his pub to plot high 
strategy in the search for the horseless carriage, 
and Cynthia escorted Ellen to a series of audi- 
tion appointments with theatrical managers 
and agents. Ellen went to a succession of cold 
rehearsal halls and offices and sang to glum 
little men wrapped in sweaters and mufflers, 
all of whom took her name and address. 

“They’ll only want to call and take you out,” 
Cynthia said. ‘Pretend you’re the maid, and 
insult them.” 

“Am I terrible?” 

“Ever so ghastly. But next time you'll be a 
veritable lark.” 

However, something was not right. The lilt 
and pleasurable sense of warm poignancy she 
had always before feit when singing were not 
present. 

She said to Cynthia, “If only I weren’t so 
desperate. It shows.” 

“One does get an impression there are other 
things on your mind.” 

“T always thought singing meant more to me 
than anything else, really.” 

“This is the time to search your soul and 
see,” Cynthia said briskly. 

They had tea with Cynthia’s affianced, who 
was something in the assistant line, Cynthia 
said, at Ealing. He would also have taken El- 
len’s name and address, but Cynthia serenely 
forbade it. 


The next day was much the same. Everyone 
was anxious to take her name and address and 
telephone number, but the only immediate job 
mentioned was a role in a tableau in which 
Ellen would stand like a statue while naked. 

“Do come off it,’? Cynthia said. “In this 
weather?’’ She asked the agent scornfully how 
he would like it, standing freezing to death 
without a stitch. 

The agent said around his toothpick that 
he wouldn’t know, since they wouldn’t pay 
him, not half they wouldn’t, although he’d 
take his oath they would her. 

“Not arf they won’t her either, 
snapped, and they left. 

Mr. Adams and Stephen again conferred 
about the stolen horseless carriage. They were 
joined by newspaper reporters, for the case was 
becoming celebrated in the press. It was now 
stated by some of the papers that the horseless 
carriage was the first motorcar built in Amer- 
ica, and was insured through Lloyds for no less 
than one hundred thousand pounds. Stephen 
figured prominently in the newspaper stories, 


> Cynthia 


as a London motor-world expert retained by 
Mr. Adams to head a private investigation. 


Aunt Matilda’s invitation having duly ar- 
rived, they spent Sunday with Stephen visiting 
Aunt Matilda in Little Leatherhead. Mr. 
Adams took along his vat regulator to show for 
prospective investment, and set it up in Aunt 
Matilda’s rosewood drawing room. Aunt Ma- 
tilda received Mr. Adams with a roguish 
warmth which Mr. Adams accepted as his 
natural due and said he would call her Mattie. 
In spite of this Aunt Matilda demonstrated 
that she knew her way very well with a dollar, 
or a pound, or by any other name, by a series 
of penetrating questions about the vat regu- 
lator’s possibilities, followed by a decision that 
she would make inquiries, which, Stephen 
whispered sadly to Ellen, cooked their goose. 

The next day Ellen came home to find Mar- 
tin Sutton waiting for her. He said he had got 
her address from the hotel, and wondered why 
she hadn’t’called. Ellen said she hadn’t called 
because it hadn’t been very nice of him to beat 
Stephen to a pulp. 

He said, “Stephen?” 

“Stephen Haymarket. You almost fractured 
his skull.” 

“T didn’t touch his skull,’’ Martin said in 
astonishment. His face cleared. “‘Oh, that bat- 


AND THE TIME WERE MAY 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


If I were only as small as a bird, 

as a bird that could swing on an 
apple bough, 

on an apple bough, half in bud, 
half in flower. 

if I were a bird in this mid-May 
hour, 

a bird, a bird, in an apple tree, 

I should sing for the joy that 
shakes through me, 

if I were a bird, and the time 
were May, 

and the sky were as blue as it is 
today, 

as bright, as soft, as careless, as 
gay! 


tle we were going to have. We couldn’t find a 
suitable place to stage it and it was too far to 
my boxing club, so we called it off.” 

“You didn’t almost break his jaw?” 

“No. Should I have?” 

“This is the end,”’ Ellen said. 

Martin said he had been concerned about 
her, and Ellen said she had been looking for a 
job. He told her he thought he could get her a 
job in his bank, if she would like one. 

He said, “Let me see you tomorrow, and 
we'll talk about it. Have you done any sight- 
seeing?” 

“Just Hyde Park,’ Ellen said, over a 
treacherous catch in her throat. 

“Then shall we meet for lunch? I'll take the 
afternoon off.” 

After some time Mr. Adams and Stephen 
came home from their round of conferences, 
and Ellen mentioned that she had seen Martin 
Sutton. 

Stephen looked searchingly into her eyes. He 
said, “It was a plum in my jaw.” 

Ellen said, ““What I should do is break it for 
real. But I simply don’t care that much.” 

He took her hands and she took them away. 
He said, “If I hadn’t done that you might never 
have spoken to me again. I had to do some- 
thing.” 

‘And of course it had to be something low 
and contemptible.” 

“T haven’t been in my right mind. I’ve been 
dreaming, you know.” 

“Well, I’ve just sworn off forever. I’m going 
to get a job in Martin’s bank and keep my feet 
firmly on the ground. Forever and ever.” 

“T don’t think you should see too much of 
that fellow. He’s not a good type.” 


LADIES' HOME JOUR 


“T’m having lunch with him tomorrow a 
tingle all over with pleasure at the very thoug 
Olmites 

Stephen said, “Do you really want to 
home, if you can get the money?” 

“I’ve never wanted anything so much,” | 
len said. She meant to leave the room with d 
nity, but tears came to her eyes and ~ 1¢ 

She spent the next afternoon seeing sj 
with Martin. Martin knew everything. W 
he pointed out a hammered-beam ceiling 
was sure it was a hammered-beam ceili 
When he took her to his pub it was a place 
dark mahogany and carved-glass snob sei ect 
and ruddy Poona gentlemen gobbling j 
their mustaches. She didn’t do anything abo 
getting a job in his bank. By the time she we 
home she had forgotten which sights she h 
seen. Her feet hurt and she was as dismal | 
spirit as the drizzly evening. | 
Bu: at their flat in Chelsea she found wh 
seemed to be a moderate riot in progress, 
took her several minutes to make her way 
the center of the crowd of newspaper photo, 
raphers and onlookers and discover that t 
horseless carriage had been found and 
turned. 









The story, as carried by the more sensatio 
morning papers, related that Stephen id 
trailed the horseless carriage to a hidden doe) 
side garage, routed a band of thieves who we 
not as yet apprehended, and rescued it. 

Before breakfast Mr. Adams received th i 
offers from antique-car collectors. The be 
one was for six thousand pounds. i 

“Why, that’s fifteen thousand dollars,” M 
Adams said. ““The most anyone ever offeré d 
me before was twenty-five hundred. The eh 
what publicity can do. Shall we sell her, Elli 
and go home rich?” 

“You couldi’t sell the horseless carria 
Ellen said. She said immediately, in penite nc) 
“Don’t listen to me, daddy. Sell it if you W wal 
to. I don’t know what I’m saying.” 

“Of course I'll listen,’ Mr. Adams said. “4 
a durned cold day in July when we won’t liste 
to each other, I hope to holler. But if we don) 
want to sell her, where are we? It pretty ne: 
sounds to me like you want to stay stuck rigl 
heres: a) 

“Do 1?” Ellen said. “Why on earth shoul 
1?” She was startled at the thought. “Mayt 
you’d better not answer that.’ She sat on th 
floor beside her father’s chair and said, ~ 
don’t know why I keep thinking about him. B H 
doesn’t deserve thinking about.” t | 

“Well, now,’ Mr. Adams said, lighting hi 
pipe. | 

‘‘He’s certain never to amount to anythin 
He’ll fiddle his life away with one hopeles 
scheme after another. He said dreaming is it 
own reward. Is it?” , 

“For some lucky people,” Mr. Adams said 

During the morning Stephen called up tote 
Mr. Adams his aunt had made her inquirie 
about the vat regulator and had decided nott 
invest in it after all. 

“Well, shucks,” Mr. Adams said, hangin 
up. “I thought this time we'd put it over. Tha 
vat regulator was one of my best ideas.” 

“It really is, too,’’ Ellen said. ““Don’t vor 
daddy, someday it will be a success. In th 
meantime, we can just pick it up this afternoon) 
I’m having a date with Martin Sutton and we 
can drive down and get it.” 

She had lunch with Martin and they a 
to Little Leatherhead, where they found bo 
Aunt Matilda and her maid out to a churel 
fete, so they went to the fete, too, and Eller 
listened to the local madrigal society. At o 
conclusion of the madrigals she discovei 
Stephen applauding boisterously nearby 
while he eyed her askance. 

She said, ‘‘What are you doing here?” 

“‘T came to get your father’s invention. I tolé 
him this morning I'd fetch it.” 

“‘He didn’t tell me. I came to pick it up too 
Martin Sutton is with me, but he’s gone ; 
look at the booths. He didn’t care for th 
madrigals.” 

“You haven’t yet seen Aunt Matilda?’ 
Stephen asked. 

“No. Thank you for finding the horseless 
carriage.” 

“Oh, elementary,’ Stephen said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 196 
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)ted line shows where “Miss X” had 
Juster of 5 troublesome blackheads 
re treatment. 


\ 









First cleansing her face with a penetrat- 
ing whipped cleansing cream, “‘Miss X” 
applies masque. 


loctor develops home treatment that 


IINSES AWAY BLACKHEADS 


~ 15 manutes 


i by CLAIRE HOFFMAN 


/} LEADING New York derma- 
tologist has developed a sim- 
if edicated home treatment that 
Hes away blackheads and white- 
eds in a matter of minutes. 
saw it demonstrated recently on 
/women and two teenage boys. 
results were almost breath- 
ing. Blackheads really rinsed 
vy. In fact, many could be seen 
ithe cleansing tissues that fin- 
d each treatment. 
| ut this wasn’t all! I saw enlarged 
(es reduced, and rough, muddy 
‘iplexions made cleaner, clearer 
| smoother-looking. In the case 
wo older women, flabby, sag- 
iz skin appeared firmer and 
‘nkles less noticeable . . . After 
g these results, I can well under- 
d why so many beauticians are 
‘7 acclaiming this doctor’s treat- 
I, one of the most important 
uuty discoveries of the century. 





| 
)NYONE can use it. The treat- 
/. ment starts with a thorough 
‘1 cleansing. A special laboratory- 
eloped whipped cleansing cream 
sed that takes off not only sur- 
} dirt, but also softens and 
bens pore-caked grime with its 
dllient action. It liquefies as soon 
‘t is applied and literally floats 
‘dirt right off your face. 
ifter this is tissued off, a delight- 
/mint-scented cream is applied. 
‘hin 2 or 3 minutes an absorbing 
‘at called Argilla dries and turns 
' specially medicated cream into 
lastic-like masque. As it firms 
hardens, its suction action 
‘Ws On waste matter in the pores 


...In 8 or 10 minutes you simply 
rinse the masque away with luke- 
warm water which dissolves it im- 
mediately. When you wipe your 
face, you can see blackheads and 
other pore “‘filler’’ actually come off 
on your washcloth. And your skin 
feels clean—really clean—and re- 
freshed and smooth, like velvet! 


HE third step in the treatment 

is an exhilarating application 
of a unique antiseptic astringent— 
a facial “‘mint julep” that sponges 
and tightens cleansed pores and 
leaves a protective invisible film 
that helps guard your skin against 
dust, dirt and bacteria for hours and 
hours. 


OTHING else like it. Even 

after a single treatment, 
women who have been troubled by 
blackheads for years see a marked 
improvement. Many find it hard to 
believe their eyes. Some blackheads 
and whiteheads just rinse away. 
Others are softened and made ready 
to be drawn out by future treat- 
ments. Enlarged pores appear to be 
smaller. The skin looks smoother 
and firmer—feels fresher and more 
alive! 

In short, after a single treatment 
taking only 15 minutes, you can ex- 
pect to see results that normally you 
would not dare hope for even after 
many weeks . . . but don’t expect 
everything at once. Damage done by 
years of neglect can’t be undone in 
a day. Yet with 3 or 4 treatments 
a week, you may confidently look 
forward to startling complexion im- 
provements within 30 days. Then 








After 15 minutes, 4 of the blackheads 
are rinsed away with the masque. (See 
Photos below). 








ENLARGED PHOTO of skin patch 
shows more plainly the 5 blackheads be- 
fore the treatment. 








SAME PATCH OF SKIN after treat- 
ment. 4 of the blackheads are gone, 
while the fifth has been loosened some- 
what. Skin pores also appear smaller. 


one treatment a week — or every 
second week — will probably be all 
your skin will need to keep it clear, 
lovely and healthy looking. 

The medically developed products 
used in this treatment are manu- 
factured and quality-controlled by 
QUEEN HELENE. “They are 
Queen Helene Whipped Cleansing 
Cream, Queen Helene Medicated 
Masque and Queen Helene Pene- 
trating Astringent. The three items 
are sold as a complete skin and 
beauty kit for 3.98 plus tax. Quite a 
bargain when you think of what it 
will do for a person’s good looks— 
and self-esteem! 
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See Blackheads 
“Wipe Off” on 
Your Washcloth 





In only 15 minutes the gentle suction-action of 
your Queen Helene treatment “draws out’ 
blackheads ...and without any digging or 
squeezing. 


First apply Queen Helene Whipped 
Cleansing Cream. This liquefies  in- 
stantly on your skin and softens pore- 
caked dirt with its rapid emollient ac- 
tion. You tissue off all but a thin film 
which prepares your face for the 
masque. 


Now smooth on the Queen Helene 
Medicated Masque. As the absorbing 
agent, Argilla, in this plastic-like cream 
makes it harden into a masque, its 
powerful drawing action gently pulls 
out blackheads and other pore im- 
purities. 


After about 8 or 10 minutes, rinse off 
the masque with lukewarm water. It 
dissolves in seconds. Then apply Queen 
Helene Mint Julep Astringent—a spe- 
cial penetrating antiseptic that helps 
close emptied pores, tones up your 
complexion, and gives protection 
against dirt and bacteria for hours. 


Results Are Guaranteed 


Examine your face before and after treatment. 
You shouid see a startling difference. Some of 
the blackheads should be gone and others 
loosened for removal by future treatments. 
These results are guaranteed or your money 
will be refunded. 


all these items 
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PARA LABORATORIES SALES CORP., Dept. H-612 
34 Hubert Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Please rush me by return mail my complete Queen 
Helene 3-Way Skin Treatment, including: 1. Labora- 
tory Developed Cleansing Cream, 2. Medicated Masque 
Cream. 3. Astringent. 

I will pay postman low introductory price, plus post- 
age and handling. If I don’t see definite improvement 
in my skin after just one 15-minute treatment—if 
Queen Helene doesn’t do for my skin everything you 
have led me to believe it will do, I will return unused 
portion within 10 days for my money back. 


QUEEN HELENE PRICE LIST (Check Size Desired) 


oO $3 98 size (Plus Fed. tax). Enough for 33 home 


treatments at less than 13c a treatment. 
| $5.95 economical professional size (Plus Fed. tax). 


Enough for 66 home treatments at less than 
9c a treatment. (You save $2.01.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY “ ZONE STATE 


In Canada send to 


60 Front St. West, Toronto—Same Price—No Tax 
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MOST REFRESHING DRINK OF ALL... Frozen Lemonade made with plain water! Give it a party touch by 


garnishing with plump berries, mint and slices of fresh Jemon. Frozen Lemonade is rich in nature’s own 
Vitamin C...has no artificial flavor...gives you a lift that never lets you down! Enjoy a pitcherful now! 






MAGIC IN MIXED DRINKS! Time-saver for Dad, too! 
Frozen Lemonade blended with club soda, ginger ale 
or other carbonated mixers takes on exciting new 
character. Try it next time you entertain! 


LOOK! 3 wondertul ways 


ra 


FESTIVE PUNCHES AND COOLERS! Perfect for any 
dance or party. Use Frozen Lemonade as the base; 2dd 
berry or grape juices; perk up with sparkling water, 
bits of fruit. Thirst-quenching! Economical, too! 


EVERYONE GOES FOR PURE, REFRESHING LEMONADE — when it’s handy! 
So make a pitcherful every morning for your refrigerator raiders. This takes 
only seconds with Frozen Lemonade from sunny California, and it’s the 
same delicious beverage as if you squeezed fresh California lemons your- 
self. Why let your family drink just anything when pure lemonade made 
with Frozen Lemonade costs so little—less than 3¢ a glass? Pick up a half- 


dozen cans next time you shop. 


So easy with 


FROZEN LEMONADE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 194 

“‘Stephen, look me in the eye and tell me the 
truth. Did you steal it yourself and keep it hid- 
den away someplace all that time, while you 
planted all those newspaper stories?” 

He looked her in the eye and said, “Yes, 
Ellen, I did.” 

“But why?” 

“It aroused interest. I should think your 
father could now sell it for a top figure, if he 
wishes.” 

“He wanted to this morning, but I wouldn’t 
let him.” 

“Then you’re not ready to go back home?” 

“It’s—it would be taking advantage of 
fraudulent skulduggery.”’ 

Stephen said with great seriousness, “Ellen, 
I’ve been impersonal for some days now. It has 
been very difficult. I am now veering toward 
the personal again for only a few brief re- 
marks. Whatever I have done has been done 
first for you.” 

‘‘But whatever you have done has always 
been a trick, so that must be the way you think 
of everything. What else can I believe?” 

“Dreaming, not trickery.”’ He took her 
hands and said, ““Don’t go home, Ellen. Stay 
here. We'll walk out together in Hyde Park.” 

“Can you tell me one honest thing you’ve 
ever done?” 

“T seem to be in love with you. That’s hon- 
est, Ellen.” 

Ellen put down the lump in her throat and 
Aunt Matilda came up to them and said, ““Did 
you find her here? What good luck!”’ 

“TI came to take the vat regulator,” Ellen 
said. 

“Tm so glad you haven’t told her,’ Aunt 
Matilda said. 

Etlen said, “Told me?” 

Aunt Matilda laughed gaily and said, “You 
shall see, my dear. We'll go on home at once.”” 
She put them in her car and drove to her cot- 
tage. Her maid, back from the fete, opened the 
door for them. 

“Clara,” Aunt Matilda said archly, “‘shall 
we show Miss Adams?”’ 

‘Tf you say so, miss,’’ the maid said, beam- 
ing. 


i the drawing room the vat regulator was 
dismantled on the floor. 

“Do exactly as you did, Clara,’’ Miss Dug- 
dale said. 

“It was because of it being fete day and I 
was cleaning in a hurry,”’ Clara began. “In the 
drawing room I was, picking up the dust, and 
nothing would go right, and I was down trying 
to dust under the china cabinet where nothing 
will reach, and I was that vexed at everything 
I was fair ready to cry, and Mr. Stephen was 


LADIES’ HOME JOU 


here, and all on a sudden he let out a ho 
did and ow what a turn it gave me.” 

“T said ‘Eureka,’’’ Stephen explained 
went to the dismantled vat regulator 
picked up the three-foot-long pipe clean 
its rubber handle and presented it to 
with a bow. Clara curtsied, giggling, 
dusted with it under the settee and unde 
piano and behind the drapes and under th 
cabinet containing Miss Dugdale’s Che 
beau china. 


Aun Matilda breathed, “Isn’t it m 
ous?”’ 

“Works like a charm it does,’’ Clara 
“The loveliest dusting brush.” 

“Of course it’s worth fortunes,” 
Matilda said. “Simply fortunes. I am read 
mediately to put forward the necessary ca 
to form a company with dear Mr. Ada: 
its manufacture and distribution.” 

An hour or two later Ellen remem 
Martin Sutton and said, ““My goodness, 
still looking at the booths.” 

“How very peculiar, when they must a 
closed by now,”’ Aunt Matilda said. 


Stephen took her back to London to 
flat. It was raining again and Ellen and Ste 
walked together under Stephen’s umbrell 

He said, “You and your father will sta 
now?” 

“We'll have to, at least until the com 
gets started,” Ellen said. 

“The dusting brush is honest, isn’t it?” 

“Please let me take back everything I sa 
He shifted his umbrella so they could 
hands as they walked along. ““Will you ca 
tomorrow?” 

‘After work. I’ve got a job. They offer 
the post of head of the advertising depart 
on Lane and Gate after all, and I snap 
up.” 

Ellen said, ““Why, that makes it perfect! 
you could have told me sooner.” 

“T was saving it for the last ditch,” Step 
told her. 

“Could the publicity about the stolen ho 
less carriage have had anything to do with 

He gave her a sidewise look and said, * 
afraid so.” 

“T suppose it is nice to know at the ou 
that you are incorrigible.” 

He squeezed her hand and she felt the 
she had always felt when singing a song. 

“The place will pay quite well,” Step 
said. “It could be called a marriage 
salary.” 

“We'll walk in the park and discuss it.” 

“I’m meant to be finished at five.” 

“Tl be waiting,” Ellen said. 





frome Cunny Cabihornta, 


LOOK FOR CALIFORNIA on every can of Frozen Concen- 





trate for Lemonade you buy. That’s where the world’s 
best lemons grow. That’s where the finest brands of 
Frozen Lemonade are packed. Lemon Products Advisory 





Board, Los Angeles, California. 


"His first girl friend!” 
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10 DOUBTS—ABOUT THE CLEANLINESS OF BABY’S CUP—THE 


POTLESS BEAUTY OF PARTY CHINA. WITH DiswasHer aif 


i 


every dish is a shining 
tribute to your care! 


Concerned about family health? Entertaining the boss and his 





| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


wife? Then you'll love DisHwaAsnHerR al/—because its exclusive 
formulation* gently yet thoroughly removes stubbornest foods 
from fine china, gives crystal and silver a hand-polished lustre. 
No wonder every leading dishwasher maker wants you to use 


DISHWASHER al]! 


p LASSE ' 3 
*,ISHWASHER a// leaves no unsightly film which may breed germs. Formu- 
Id with new DC-T (controlled chlorination), an exclusive development of 
lynsanto laboratories, DISHWASHER @// received highest detergency ratings ever é 


sired in tests by manufacturers’ dishwashing clinics. 








for en ees 
automatic Both products of MONSANTO ... WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 


clothes washers all is a registered trademark of Monsanto Chemical Company 


for 
fees electric 
™ dishwashers 
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| Why wash 
those walls? 


It’s SO easy 
to give them 
fresh new 
beauty with 


yl]. LATEX 
_ PAINT” 

















IT’S 6 WAYS BETTER: 
1. no brush or lap marks 
2. no painty odor 

3. fast drying 
4 


. rinses right out of 
brush or roller 


5. tough and scrubbable 
on the walls 


6. wonderful color choice 


“Dow does not manufacture paint 
but is the leading producer of 
latex for paint manufacturers. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 











OUR READERS WRITE US 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


The girls cope marvelously and un- 
flinchingly, yet does all this talk of “‘fun- 
damentals’’ apply only to them? Cer- 
tainly it would be folly to ask any young 
man of today to shoot his own meat, 
and actually the police will protect his 
wife from bodily harm. His wife will get 
his ‘‘kill’’ wrapped in cellophane, but I 
should like to hope that he has at least 
paid for it himself. 

When I was a little girl, I was deathly 
afraid of spiders, particularly the big, 
fierce ones that I supposed were the 
males. My father explained that these 
were the mother spiders, and that 
through the years ‘‘Mr. Spider’’ had 
left defense and home building to his 
wife and become smaller and smaller 
until he was an eighth the size of his 
mate. Furthermore, once Mr. Spider has 
performed his function of fatherhood, 
Mrs. Spider is too busy to take care of 
him and usually kills him, even eating 
him up. 

This story returns to haunt me as a 
mother of sons. If girls today, even in 
peacetime, must choose a mate, help 
educate and house him, bear his chil- 
dren, cook his meals, preserve the happi- 
ness of his house and still augment the 
finances, what is to become of the young 
male? 

I am trying to raise my boys with pre- 
cepts that go against the times, drilling 
them to believe that they must have 
something to offer along with love. 
‘Weaving spiders, come not here!”’ 

Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH BURNETT 


Appliance Dealer 
Speaks Up 
Corydon, Iowa 

Dear Miss Davidson: I have just fin- 
ished reading Fix It, Please concerning 
the short life of an appliance. As an ap- 
pliance dealer, I want toadd my ‘‘Amen.”’ 
I also want to stick up in part for the 
dealer who must compete with the vol- 
ume selling. 

Merchandising from manufacturer to 
consumer has undergone many changes 


since World War II and we're all to 
blame. Many appliances today are sold 
by discounters and co-ops. The balance 
are sold by the remaining dealers who 
must shave profits to meet taxes and 
overhead, pay employees a decent wage 
and repair those man-made machines 
that ‘are never perfect. 

In order to maintain a wartime pro- 
duction, manufacturers destroyed the 
old-time franchise that lent pride to a 


‘dealer organization. The lumberman be- 


gan selling plumbing at cost in order that 
he might sell lumber at a profit. The 
plumber began selling appliances at cost 
to make up what the lumberman had 
done to him. 

Afterward came discount selling firms 
and the co-ops. Everybody got into 
somebody else’s business and now the 
smart shopper is paying for it along with 
the honest dealer who would like to 
choke every magazine editor who 
“talked up” the do-it-yourself craze. 

Cordially, 
JOHN J. CLAYTON 
Clayton Plumbing and Heating 


Appliance Service 


Mansfield, Ohio 

Dear Miss Davidson: Thanks a million 
for keeping us on our toes to see that the 
American housewife gets full value from 
her investment in our products. 

All responsible manufacturers recog- 
nize the problems brought out in the 
letters from your readers and are literally 
spending millions of dollars in an effort 
to see that the housewife gets the great- 
est possible use from her electrical serv- 
ants. The constructive and informative 
approach that you have taken can be 
tremendously helpful, first to your read- 
ers, who are our customers, to the dealers 
and to service organizations who are 
honestly striving to give the best possi- 
ble service at the lowest cost. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. CREECH 
Assistant Division Manager 
Electric Appliance Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


THE VANDERBILT FEUD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


punishment enough, and young Cornelius 
may not be kept out of the ancestral millions 
after all. 

Saratoga, N.Y., Aug. 3. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr., and his bride arrived here at 6 o’clock 
this evening. They are at the United States 
Hotel, where they have engaged “‘a cottage,” 
as it is called. The cottage, which is what would 
be called a flat in New York, consists of five 
rooms, and is so separated from the rest of the 
hotel that its occupants can be as exclusive and 
as much to themselves as they please. 

The cottage to which young Cornelius took 
his bride today is the same one that his grand- 
father used to occupy while sojourning here. 
The young couple will stay here for a week, 
and possibly longer. 

Newport, R.I., Aug. 3—It was impossible to 
see Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., this evening, or 
to get any word to or from him concerning his 
son’s marriage. The attending physician, Dr. 
McLane, allows no one outside of the imme- 
diate family to see him. Mr. Vanderbilt is in no 
condition to be informed of his son’s marriage. 
No one at The Breakers would say anything 
upon the subject of young Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
marriage. e 


“Thank God you have at last succeeded in 


| entering upon the Holy Estate of Matrimony,” 


Belle wrote her at-long-last-wedded sister. 
‘“We were made so happy by receiving your 
telegram. During my ‘oilette, chiefly in my 
tub, I was concocting another cable stronger 
than the last (!) to inquire what in the world 
was now happening, when in burst Mungo 
with such a radiant face and excitedly waving 
the first telegram from Mrs. Vanderbilt. We 
are so full of joy! 

“You certainly have had more trials and 
sorrows than any other two people (out of a 


book) I have ever heard of. I hope the present 
chapter is ending with ‘and they lived happily 
ever after.’ Darling little people, don’t ever 
lose sight for a minute of how far better being 
really in Jove with each other is than anything 
else in the world. Having experienced it, I can 
advise. All life goes so much smoother, and 
each little simple day seems to have held so 
much and things no longer ‘bore one’ like they 
do when one is alone or unloving. I have said 
all the rest once before but I am still bubbling 
over with admiration and affection for my 
new brother-in-law—so full of strength and 
sincerity and things I also, as well as you, 
Grace, admire most in men. I can’t help tell- 
ing him how I love him and how I willingly 
confide to his tender care and devotion the 
person who is nearly the dearest to me on 
earth. God bless you both.” 


The immediate effect of Neily’s marriage 
upon his family was the sudden announcement 
that his sister Gertrude’s wedding, scheduled 
for November, would take place within three 
weeks, in August. Plans for an elaborate wed- 
ding at St. Bartholomew’s in New York were 
canceled, and the wedding, it was said, would 
take place quietly at The Breakers in the pres- 
ence of only sixty guests. 

From a hotel cottage at Saratoga the new 
Mrs. Vanderbilt wrote to her father at New- 
port: 


“Darling Father: Neily and L are thinking of ZU D Removes RUST g STAINS 


staying on here another week or so, as he has 
been feeling much better the last few days. 
Hardly any rheumatism and his heart not 
bothering him either. We should prefer to be 
at a place which would be more in the country. 
The drives here are simply beautiful but there 
are very few nice country walks. 














Freeze Fresh Fruits 
New “No-Failure” Way 
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Fruit-Freeze 


Preseues Vatinal Or 
aud Fresh-Fruce Flavor 


You can freeze fruits without danger 
of discoloration or loss of flavor—with 
new Fruit-Freeze. As pure and whole- 
some as the fruit itself. Easy to use. 
Economical. Simple recipes on every 
jar. At leading food and drug stores. 
Write for free sample. Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. Dept. LH-5. ~4 
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@ They breathe! Made of cool Goodyear 
Porolated Plastic! 

@ Shaped-to-fit all furniture styles! 

@ Protect fabrics . . . save cleaning! 

@ Electronically-welded seams! 

@ Furniture beauty shows through! 


AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


For Store nearest you write: 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
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JOHN RITZENTHALER, 
73 Franklin St.,N.Y. 13 
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\ll the hotel people treat us royally and 
yeople in the hotel run to peer at us when 
bass in and out. You have neverseen such 
‘ivior. They follow us in the streets! The 
ber of letters we get is dismaying, most of 
1 are from people we don’t know con- 
lating us, etc. 

eily telegraphs to his brother Alfred ev- 
ew days asking about his father and he, 
ed, answers as to Mr. V.’s condition, but 
is all the communication we have had 
them. 

want you to tell people that Neily is very 
improved. I shall send this to Newport 
must be an answer to dearest Mother’s 
too. 

eily seems much against our going to 
port in August—he says we might go for 
days in Sept. before sailing. I suppose 
will send my ponies to Newport. Do 
, dear Papa and Mama, for I, too, nat- 
y miss you very, very much in spite of my 
perfectly happy and content. He is the 
darling creature that ever lived! I want 
to know and realize this and be happy 
I am married to him. 

y maid seems an excellent woman and so 
I have no time for more, so with kisses 
love from your fond daughter. 

“GRACE. 

am sending you this old letter of credit 
‘dng you may wish to do something with 
i the way, have I a bank account and if 
nay I have the check book? Send letters 
» for.another ten days.” 

| the following day she wrote her bach- 
‘brother Dick: ‘‘I advise you to go and get 
‘ied at once! I’ve not written because, as 
correctly surmised, I am too happy to 
t >. Was glad to get your dear letter and also 
sharming contents. Really you have been 
generous but I shall keep it all the same 
yzet something very beautiful which, being 
) gift, will be the one I shall ever treasure, 
») Dick. 

ou arranged a very nice, comfy honey- 
(n for us when you sent us here and Neily 
much improved that we think we shall 
j.in on another ten days. 

\ugust 16th. Have not sent this yet! I wish 
ould see the way people watch us and 
}w us about. Read today’s World and you 
zet quite a fair idea of it all. 

Mow are you feeling, dear Dick, and are 
yeoing to Newport? Neily is strongly of the 
sion that we should not go there, and any 
mow we can’t go as he had a letter from 
cLane day before yesterday saying that 
‘ather was still too ill to be told. I enclose 
(etter. Let me know what you think about 
id show to Papa and then return to me. 
y he got a letter from one of the confiden- 
Jousiness advisers of Mr. V.’s saying he 
j seen Mr. V. this week and had been 
Jd by him to write to Neily and request 
i to come to Gertrude’s wedding. They 
| sent Neily an invitation. Neily answered 
McLane saying we were not going to New- 
as we were going abroad but that he did 
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vish to leave the country until his father 
eibetter.”” 

‘ling in Newport. Town Topics reported 
‘on that day Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., 
itically ill, was confined to his rooms. 
ere was no return of the prodigal son, 
ene of weeping reconciliation, no wel- 
g of a new daughter-in-law, who had 
ied the eldest son in defiance of his par- 
wishes, and when she knew that one of 
parents had received an almost fatal 
k from this defiance,’’ remarked that no- 


. 
. 
i] 
newlyweds did not attend Gertrude’s 
: 


of disinheritance for this rebellious son.” 
om their honeymoon spot, 130 miles 


an Majestic. : 
|} think it is really much better that we 


n 


“Grace and I will be very glad to get away 
to some place where we will not be so con- 
spicuous, though the climate here agrees 
quite well with me. I am rapidly gaining my 
health, but am still rheumatic and get tired 
very easily. 

“Tam quite a different person from when I 
came up here. 

““Grace sends her love. 

“Believe me, 
““Ever yours, 
““CORNELIUS.”” 


At the end of August, the honeymooners 
left on the Majestic for Liverpool, to remain 
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MEAT TENDERIZER 
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in oyster stew, chowders, soups. 





ITALIAN SEASONING . . . For the preparation 


| CINNAMON SUGAR... Delicious 
| on toast, waffles, baked apples, 
| hot cereals, custard, apple sauce. 


§ you to use the less costly cuts 
by tenderizing and enhancing 
flavor and texture. 


PEPPER, COARSE GRIND... The flavor- 
ful kind you get from a pepper mill. 
*Specially good on barbecued meats, 










abroad for the next five months. ‘“They went 
to the pier in a public hansom,”’ one paper 
reports. ““None of the Vanderbilt family ap- 
peared to see them depart. They were not 
recognized by the crowds on the pier and 
made their way unnoticed to their staterooms. 
Subsequently they promenaded on the deck, 
arm in arm.” 

“Such a delightfully smooth trip,’? Grace 
wrote her parents a few days later. ““Thus far 
I have not felt the sea once. 

“Tam so glad we came as it’s a far greater 
change and rest than anything else would 
have been. The reporters flocked to the 
steamer and tried to photograph the staterooms 
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BARBECUE SPICE... For 
hamburgers, chops, steaks, 
spareribs, goulash, stews. 


. .. Permits 


Packed in decorative glass shakers 
...a gay array for more flavorful 


meals indoors and out. 


to your flavor shelf today! 


aad 


Follow the trend to more flavorful meals with 
the McCORMICK complete line of special 
seasonings .. . made by America’s foremost 
spice house. These “‘just right” blends of 
spices and herbs give zest and flavor to 
everyday meals, make special meals delectable. 
A wonderful aid to the outdoor chef in 
your family. Add these delightful seasonings 





of sauces, meat loaf, pot roast, stews, fish, 
macaroni, spaghetti, ravioli, poultry, in the 
spicy Italian manner. 


SEASON-ALL . . . An exciting new mixture of 


spices that adds a zesty flavor. Keep it on your 
dining room table as you do pepper and salt; 
for steaks, chops, in cooking vegetables, salads, 
soups, eggs, poultry, fish, hamburgers. 


McCORMICK...The 


we had taken. I expect there were any number 
of articles in the papers after we left. By the 
way, Neily has subscribed for some newspa- 
per cuttings and we want them forwarded. I 
expect we shall only be a week in London, so 
send everything to Munroe and Co., 7 Rue 
Scribe, Paris. 

“T felt awfully, awfully sorry to go away 
and leave you and Papa to face all those peo- 
ple alone but feel sure it would have broken 
us both down to stay and hear every day 
new tales. Mr. Depew told Neily that morn- 
ing not to get too depressed as he was sure 
there were better times in store!!! 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 201 








HERB SEASONING . . . Good on 
most foods! Stews, fish, soups, 
vegetables, tomatoes, macaroni. 


Now 


Mc Cormick is first 
to bring you a complete line 


of these special seasonings 















Mother's Day Gifts...for June Brides, t00 ! 


Give time-saang PYREX ware! 


e PYREX Color Bowl Set for mix- ERE’S A QUICK AND EASY WAY to solve your gift problems for 


ing, oven baking, and storing. Four 
bowls—all in smart, new turquoise, 


pink, and assorted colors—$2.95 eka exciting PYREX ware to more than please any woman on your list. 


Mother’s Day, bridal showers and weddings. Choose smart, 









Look over the items on this page—see all the other PYREX ware gift 
suggestions at your nearest dealer’s! 


Bes a harem ins Oa. he Se poo 


e PYREX Oven-Refrigerator-Freezer Set. So 
handy so many ways! Lids can be used as hot 
pads, trays or platters. Four dishes—in new 
pink, turquoise, or assorted colors—$3.45 
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eo PYREX Teapot for @ PYREX Double Boiler e PYREX Percolator gives % 
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ing. Beautifully graceful. glance. Makes separate every time, even when re- 
6-cup capacity, $2.50 saucepans. 1% qts., $4.50 heated. 6-cup, $3.95 











e PYREX Casserole. e@ PYREX Mixing Bowl @ PYREX Dinnerware. 
Freeze, cook, serve, store Set for mixing, baking, 16-piece set—choice of 
in same dish. Yellow, Pink, and many other kitchen colors—$6.95 (Borders 
Turquoise. 2-qt., $1.75 uses. Set of 3, only $1.50 banded in gold, $9.95) 














PYREX ware is the star of the cooking world. Look for it on TV, in magazines, everywhere. See what’s cooking! 


There’s only one PYREX Ware, a product of ") CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N.Y: 


BRAND 
VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, N.Y. “PYREX"’ is a registered trademark in the U.S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 































































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 199 
“We are happier than ever. Each day 
ems to bring us greater happiness than the 
ast ones. Neily is goodness itself. He never 


1other line before posting it at Queenstown 
-»morrow. Love from both of us. © GRACE.” 
Then from Piccadilly in London, Grace re- 
-prted their arrival: 
“Darling Mother: 1 must send a line by this 
eamer. I am in bed today, having a rest. We 
It awfully tired upon our arrival here last 
ednesday afternoon but the journey from 
yerpool was made most comfortable for us 
ving to Mr. Ismay’s [chairman of the board 
the White Star Line] kindness. He got on 
yard Majestic at Queenstown and, hearing 
2 were passengers, came to our cabin and 
troduced himself to Neily and me and 
gged that he might do all in his power to 
ake us comfortable. So he had the one large 
loon carriage reserved for us and sent us 
meone who got us through the luggage 
ace and into our train without a moment’s 
lay. So it was delightful for us. When we 
t here we drove to this hotel, and, finding it 
ery nice, comfortable place, we engaged a 
arming little suite of rooms. It is the bright- 
, nicest spot I have found in London. 
“Neily seemed very tired on Thursday, 
znt to see the great rheumatism special- 
_’s assistant as he, M., is out of town. The as- 
1 is G 
jtant said Neily’s heart was going every 
aich way and that he must go home and lie 
ywn, so he spent Thursday lying down. Fri- 
yy the Dr. came and examined him and said 
\s heart was better and that there was noth- 
dangerous about the condition of Neily’s 
art but that it was serious and that he must 
e€ great care and never overtire or tax it. 
2 said he had heard about our marriage etc. 
id that he was sure, from a medical stand- 
int, Neily should have got married as it 
puld be much better for him to have the sus- 
mse over with, but he says now that Neily 
eds a good long rest and no worries... . 
© does not advise our going yachting but 
her that we shall keep by ourselves and 
quiet. I think we shall remain here till end 
next week and then go to Paris. May and 
2den are cruising for a month around Scot- 
id. Loulie Baylies arrives here today. 
“Tam tired so must stop. Much love from 
“GRACE.” 


have almost lapsed into my old habit of 
}t writing, have I not?” Grace wrote her 
‘other next from the Hotel Campbell, Paris. 
e came back to Paris from London a week 
yo, after a pleasant little glimpse of Belle, 
ngo, May, Baby May—all of whom were 
good health and spirits and it was great fun 
being together again. All three of us mar- 
vd and only Baby May to look after now. 
“Since getting back we have been to 
‘few plays and were to have dined with 
. Moore tonight, and gone to the opera but 
iw we have been obliged to give up every- 
g on account of the sudden death of 
2ily’s grandmother. Mr. Depew cabled 
2ily immediately and Neily sent a cable to 
3 father and got a cable from his father (we 
o’t know whether it was sent in answer to 
zily’s or before). It said, “Your grandmother 
ed Friday after an hour’s illness. Funeral 
iesday. Father.’ This is the first message 
any kind Neily has had from his father and 
was so so happy to get even this. Of course 
2ily will wear mourning for a while and we 
nk (at least Mrs. Moore came to see me 
d said she thought it would be better taste 
ir me to wear black, not mourning) I had 
/tter wear black for a while, as my husband 
in mourning. But about this I shall not de- 
de till I hear from May and Belle. 

“I had a long letter from Loulie Baylies 
dich I will forward when Belle returns it. 
ease be careful of all my letters. Why don’t 
_)u get one of those tin boxes from Lewis and 
Onger and lock them all up? I beg of you to 
> this... . 

“I pray that you are not too lonely. Neily 
eps on improving—is looking very well and 
‘S not nearly so much pain around his heart 
| rheumatism. I am very well and in my nor- 
al state of happiness.” 

Neily’s grandmother who died so suddenly 
is Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, born a 


Kissam, daughter of a Brooklyn clergyman, 
and a sweet, lovely and gracious lady. Neily 
had always been a special favorite of hers. 
From abroad, he sent flowers to her funeral, 
for in an old trunk I found a small envelope, 
with a mourning band around it, marked 
“1896—Lilies of the valley, from C. V., Jr.” 
Although many persons expected that Neily 
might share in his grandmother’s fortune, in 
her will she overlooked the Vanderbilt family 
entirely, leaving all her wealth to various 
needy Kissams. 


Father often told me that when he was first 
married, his income was $6000 a year. Rich- 
ard T. Wilson gave my mother a trust fund of 
half a million dollars, which yielded a yearly 
income of about $25,000. Mother was accus- 
tomed to spending that much money on her 
wardrobe alone! Severe economies were in 
order, and mother must have set about them 
matter-of-factly, with head high, with the 
somewhat tactless assistance of her two older 
and immensely wealthy sisters: 

“IT saw a little footman for you yesterday 
but he wouldn’t do at all,’ Belle wrote from 
London to the new Mrs. Vanderbilt in Paris. 
“Too small. I think you had better see people 
yourself when you come over. But I don’t 
much approve of your taking one home as 
the duties are so different. You see footmen 
do not valet as a rule. Do you mean you will 
not keep a butler? Or do you want a man in 
livery who does everything? You were not 
very explicit. 

“You haven’t answered any of my letters 
or questions so I don’t know how to prepare 
for you. I will come to London on Thursday 
morning, Dec. 10th, to be with you, as Mungo 
says he knows you will not care to spend your 
last few days in the country.” 

The question of what kind of jewelry to give 
their younger sister for a wedding present 
appeared to vex both Belle and May greatly: 

‘* Dearest Grace [wrote May from London]: 
We have all been trying to help you about 
your presents and both Boucheron’s and 
Hamelin’s jewels are lovely. It is most difficult 
to say which would be best. 

“T don’t think you would like the Fontana 
necklace unless you have seen one made up 
in that style and it pleased you. Even when a 
design is set up in wax it is difficult to know 
if the same would be becoming on. (Heavens 
what a pen this is!) Belle liked Boucheron’s 
diamond chain and emerald drops very much 
and I did too—she also thought that a great 
pin with sapphire and two diamonds would be 
nice for her present. I think on the whole she 
preferred Boucheron’s things altogether. That 
stomacher of Hamelin’s would make such a 
nice set of pins, all of which you could wear 
in the daytime, but when divided it does not 
make very important ornaments. 

“T haven’t seen Morel’s designs but I know 
he does make up most wonderfully effective 
pieces and I should think you would need a 
necklace to go with your tiara.... 

‘May [her daughter] and I are coming over 
to Paris on Wednesday so you might delay 
your decision. I do think you had better get 
a necklace of some sort. It is despairing work 
to decide and I quite sympathize and pity 
you. You see that large piece of Boucheron’s 
is only one set thing and I think you want 
your jewelry just at present to make more 
useful things—those little pearl pins would 
always be so pretty. I like that piece—but it, 
like everything else, seems dear. It has been 
bright and fine here today but it is getting so 
cold for hotel living and travelling. | am 
beginning to wonder how we shall ever exist 
all winter without a house or home. 

“Your loving Sister, 
“May.” 

“Darling Grace: Please order me at once 
either at Pacquin or Doucet (as you think 
best) a tea gown,” Belle instructed from 
Herbert House on Belgrave Square, London, 
to Grace in Paris. ““Mungo thinks pink or 
pale yellow and I think some imitation tur- 
quoise trimming would be pretty. Soft with 
lace but confined at the waist. I don’t like them 
sacque and they don’t wear them so here. It 
must be here for next Friday. Do get some- 
thing ravishing. I want to wear it at Lord 
Elcho’s party where there will be most de- 
lightful people! Use discretion about where to 


order it and have it made fully two inches 
shorter than your clothes. Also one very 
pretty plain blouse, not too smart to wear 
with blue tweed dress. I wonder if you can do 
this for me. 

“How is the maid getting on and why don’t 
you write? I am not enjoying myself as I have 
spent this entire week answering advertise- 
ments and looking for nurses and I haven’t 
found one, and I am awfully cross. Now an- 
swer my questions at once. Will you come to 
Wilton on Monday week Dec. 7th if Bee [Lady 
Herbert] asks you? Do you think it would 
hurt Neily to be here for a week before you 
sail? If you do, you must not come. 

“In great haste and love always, 
“BELLE.” 


$0 DISAPPEAR 


By JESSICA NELSON NORTH 


My Cheshire friend, who 
frequently reappears 

Among the clocked and cluttered 
branches of time, 

Called me up again, after so 
many years 

That the telephone gave a short, 
sardonic chime: 

**See! He remembers you like 
an old rhyme, ; 

Or a stale music that somehow 
haunts his ears.”’ 


His voice threaded the 
intervening zone, 

A tightrope dancer; it seemed 
nimble and young. 

And no man ever had a more 
eloquent tongue, 

But I knew his age because I 
know my own. 


Friend, the roses and white 
rabbits are dead. 


The door no longer gives on a 
magic stair. 


I do not want to see your 
platinum head 


Tarnished and old, nor look 
into the bare 

Poverty of your eyes, such 
wonderland was there. 


Truly the telephone has served 
us well. : 


We’re the invisible cats that 
flout the queen. 


We can evoke the past with the 
little bell 


And no one loses face when the 
face is unseen. 


So disappear. But leave on the 
air a while 

Your voice ... your voice... 
like a slow-fading smile. 


On the same day she wrote again: 

“Darling Grace: I wrote you this morning 
respecting my own wants and must now send 
you a line in regard to the jewels. I have seen 
both Boucheron and Hamelin. Boucheron I 
am rather inclined to think the best of; this 
is what Mungo and I liked—a dear little chain 
necklace with emerald drops—lovely if you 
decide to stick to emeralds and then sister 
ought to give you.a lovely thing for the front 
of your dress with an emerald center and two 
emerald (pear shape) drops price about 35,000 
pouncs [$175,000]. But I see no disposition 
in her to invest more than 25,000 pounds! 
[$125,000] Now the little emerald necklace 
might be made more important as it does not 
come up to our limit. Besides this at Bouche- 
ron’s for us to give you is a stunning sapphire 
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with two diamonds on each side—splendid 
and very rich looking and you could wear it 
in the daytime on grand occasions. It is 
Mungo’s choice and IJ think it magnificent! I 
really think if I were buying for myself it is 
what I should choose. You have got three 
large stones for future use and I think it 
beautiful. 

“From Hamelin I like the pear shape dia- 
mond necklace very much indeed but could 
not very well tell the effect without seeing 
them set. Of course it would be an advantage 
to have diamonds alone, as you could wear 
them so much oftener, and either of those 
necklaces is very chic and the sort of jewel 
we ought to wear. 

“Either of those three things from us satisfy 
us as I think they are /ovely. It depends 
whether you really need a necklace or not. I 
rather wish you would get my necklace that 
Sister gave me copied here exactly. It had 
such a success at Eton. 

“Answer about Wilton. Will go there 
Wednesday. By 


I the meantime, the Wilsons in New York 
were keeping the newlyweds posted on events 
there. In early December, 1896, May wrote 
to Grace: 

“This is really a nice short letter from 
Father and I must say I can’t help agreeing 
with his ideas and views. It makes one revenge-' 
ful for they openly give out to the world that 
they will have nothing to do with you two 
and yet rather expect you to exile yourselves 
on their account. This is most unreasonable 
and unjust. If it were not for Neily’s health I 
should most certainly go home—but we will 
talk this over tomorrow. Scandal evidently is 
subsiding.” 

Soon Neily wrote from the Hotel Campbell 
in Paris to Dick Wilson: 

“Dear Dick: We have decided to go home 
and are sailing on Dec. 16 on the ‘Teutonic.’ 
If I can’t stand the climate, Grace has made 
me promise to come away again. 

“Tam so very anxious to see my Father that 
I feel I must make the attempt, as he has been 
and still is so very ill. 

“We think we shall want rooms at the 
Buckingham (in N. Y. C.) on our arrival on 
the 23. Could you engage us rooms there? A 
sitting room, a double bedroom and dressing 
room, I think, will do, and not ona lower floor 
but pretty well up, as I think they are so 
expensive: ... . 

“Grace is looking very well and we have 
enjoyed Paris, though not going anywhere on 
account of my grandmother’s death. 

“Do come and meet us and see if you can’t 
get us through the Custom House as Grace 
has some silver etc. Must stop to catch this 
post. “Yours ever, 

““NEILY.”’ 


But Grace and Neily never sailed on the 
Teutonic. Instead, a succession of shocking 
pieces of news reached them as they made 
ready to end their voluntary exile from New 
York. “I am sure our cable of yesterday must 
have been a great, great sorrow and disap- 
pointment to you,” Grace wrote her “dearest 
Papa and Mama” on December 4th from 
Paris: 

““And no one could be more upset than I 
am at present. You know that after Neily got 
that letter from Dr. McLane he was really 
quite alarmed about his father’s condition, as 
until that letter came he had thought his 
father was recovering in a most satisfactory 
way.... 

“So he wrote to his father (just after hear- 
ing the news of his grandmother’s death) tell- 
ing him how sorry he was to hear of her 
sudden death etc. Then a few days after that 
(and after receiving a cable from his father 
announcing the news of his grandmother’s 
death) he wrote again to tell his father that he 
so much wished he would see him and that we 
were going to sail December 16th and he hoped 
his father would not refuse to see him. 

“Of course he could not tell his father his 
reason for begging him to see him (namely the 
alarming letter from Dr. McLane). He also 
wrote to Dr. McLane by the next steamer 
saying he had written to his father and that 
we were going home for the purpose of Neily’s 
trying to see him, but that we did not know 
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if we could stay long as the climate might not 
agree with Neily. He is perfectly well, but it 
might be too cold for him at home. 

‘‘Now the reason for our putting off sailing 
(as we cabled you yesterday) is that Neily got 
yesterday morning (Thursday, December 3rd) 
a cable from Dr. McLane which was as fol- 
lows: ‘Your Father had read your letter he 
is doing well and making slow but steady 
progress he does not wish to see you at 
present and as his physician I must insist 
upon exemption from worry do not return an 
interview impossible. Have written you— 
McLane. December 2nd New York.’ 

“After receiving this there is nothing more 
we can do. Neily and I are both sorry, but it 
can’t be helped. May and Baby May arrived 
here day before yesterday. We of course have 
not yet thought of plans for passing the 
winter over here. Must close as we are going 
skating with Baby May. Of course in a rink. 
Please try not to be too disappointed. Will 
write again soon. 

“Your devoted daughter, 
“GRACE.” 


Soon after my parents received the peremp- 
tory order ‘do not return” from the senior 
Vanderbilts, the senior Wilsons cabled in 
great agitation about a vile rumor circulating 
about the newlyweds in New York. Grand- 
father Wilson explains by post: 

“To begin with the slanderous reports, re- 
ferred to in our cable of the 12th, it came on 
us so suddenly that we were amazed so to 
speak. On Thursday night December 10th 
about 11 o’clock a reporter from the Journal 
called and showed me a letter signed by some- 
one who did not exist, addressed to the Editor 
of the Journal. This letter said that, according 
to club gossip all over town, there had been 
an addition to the Vanderbilt family, that you 
had given birth to a child at some place in 
Switzerland. The infernal reporter said that he 
would hunt up the man or rather go to see if 
such a person existed as purported to have 
signed this letter and that he would not publish 
it and so far as we could see from a careful 
examination, he did not publish it; but on 
Saturday there appeared in the Journal over 
the Cholly Knickerbocker column the en- 
closed piece which is not seemingly intended 
to be bad. 

“‘Fearing that the wretch would publish the 
letter, I went to confer with Mr. Choate 
[Joseph Choate, Grandfather Wilson’s law- 
yer] to see if anything could be done with them 
if they did publish it. He could not see his way 
to advise legal proceedings, as he said we 
could not afford to mix up with such a low 
and slanderous lot. I then cabled you that it 
was necessary for you to come home in order 
to protect your name from scandalous re- 
ports, thinking that, if you came, people could 
and would at once see that the whole thing 
was a lie and that none of the papers would 
publish anything. 

“T found last Monday (yesterday) that this 
story had been talked all round—in fact when 
I went last night to see Choate, he told me 
that one of his own clerks in his office had 
told him last evening that he had heard in a 
club that you had a child. He was to get me 
the particulars today but I haven’t had time to 
see him, nor do I think it worth while to see 
any further about it as |am certain it had been 
talked all round. 

“IT showed Mr. Choate your letter, contain- 
ing a copy of the cable from McLane, for the 
purpose of enabling me to get his counsel as to 
whether or not I should cable you to come 
home. After carefully thinking over the mat- 
ter, he decided that if he were in my place 
he would not cable but would wait and write 
you. 

“From Choate’s, and after consulting him 
as to the advisability of my doing so, f went to 
see Dr. McLane. It was nearly 7 o’clock and 
he said he was dressed to go to a dinner at 7 
o’ciock. He only talked for about two min- 
utes. I told him of the infamous report about 
you and that I thought it was necessary for 
you to come home and that I did not see what 
damage could be done to Neily’s Father if you 
returned and no interview was sought, and 
that I wanted him to cable Neily to this effect. 

“He said he had not given the advice to 
Neily hurriedly but after mature reflection and 


that he thought the whole thing of your return 
would be in the newspapers and might do Mr. 
Vanderbilt serious injury. He said he had 
heard the report also. I asked him how he ac- 
counted for it; and he replied that it was prob- 
ably started by the same party who started the 
report last summer; to the effect that your 
then condition made it absolutely necessary 
for you to get married. 

“IT then asked him who he thought started 
these reports. He replied ‘I do not know’ and 
after pausing a moment he said it was cer- 
tainly not any of his (Neily’s) people. I re- 
plied, ‘Do you think it is not?’—and he re- 
plied, ‘It could not be any of them, for they 


Kitchen crowded? 
Dishware homeless? 
When you can’t add extra footage, 
space savers can add extra service 
to the inches already there. 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Moore and more work savers are on the market these 
days to solve the mixed-up-cupboard problem, and 
many of them are budget-priced. Others can be made, 
inexpensively, too, with the aid of hardware and ply- 


wood, husbands and sons. 


Have you tested yourself lately? Can you reach any 
one of your most-used items without rearranging another 





did not know about them, that is these re- 
ports.’ 

““McLane said that he never permitted any 
such rubbish to worry him, that everybody 
would know that there was not one word of 
truth in any of them and that he would not 
pay one particle of attention to them etc. 

‘‘Here my interview with him ended but I 
asked him what time he would be in today 
and he replied about six p.m. So I went in 
again and had quite a talk, again appealing to 
him to know if it could not be arranged so as 
to have Neily come back without doing his 


‘Father an injury. He adhered to what he had 


said yesterday and added a good deal about 


Homemaking Editor of the Journal 
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the great importance of Neily’s stopping f 
the winter in a warm, dry climate and that 
understood from Neily’s letters that Neil 
doctors had impressed upon Neily this cour 

“In respect to Neily’s desire for an int 
view with his Father, he said his Father wou 
not grant the interview and that, as his phy 
cian, he could not permit it, even if Mr. 
were willing, as he feared the effect might 
very injurious; that he thought from eye 
stand point it was better for Neily to rema 
abroad until next spring. I asked Dr. McLa 
if he could name a time when he would not o 
ject to Neily’s return. He replied that 
hoped in a few months Mr. V. would be 


Three aids work together to avoid 
breakage. A hanging shelf for 
cups, of chrome wire, is available 
for under $3. Below it a plastic- 


covered rack files plates by size, 


to get at it? Can you take out what you need when it’s 
needed by using just one hand? If not, these ideas may fit 
your own family’s kitchen gaps. For example —— 





Tray rack over a refrigerator 
can be reached from the side. 
With refrigerators so big these 
days, space above often can’t 
be reached from the front! Eas- 
ily built to fit, it stores trays 
or chop plates and _ platters. 


A turntable for under sink holds 
cleaners, soaps, bleach and such. 
We used a standard TV swivel, 
available in hardware stores for 
from $1.50 to $3.25, added a 
plywood disk. As a result, now 
all comes to the fore at a spin. 





this one under $2. And in lowest 
section, extra shelves adjust to fit 
width of your cabinet, just $2.98. 





Sliding shelves make back of a 
cupboard as accessible as the front. 
Hardware needed is available, 70 
cents the pair. Shelf is plywood 
with sides to keep contents secure. 
Ahome handy mancan saw to size. 
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aecovered as that the excitement incident 
oJeily’s return would not injure him. 

| then returned to the subject of his reasons 

Bitiking it was so much better for Neily to 

sain away, and he expressed the belief that 

s: might and probably would make it 

ser for Mr. V. to forget his disagreement 

-Neily, not that he had any particular rea- 
cupon which to found such a belief except 
j-onfidence in the efficacy of time to soothe 
y nds etc. 

n the interview today I asked him when 
«rst heard the report that it was necessary 
syou to get married and he replied that it 

some time last summer. I asked him how 


small containers, 


ing-board holder to fit a 
yr answers a problem (we 
ate) in nine out of ten of 
homes. Needed at top and 
om of board, sturdy hooks 
2lf with rim is an alternate 

: bottom support). Chain 
1 hook midway hold board 
sady. For a 15”-wide board, , 
or 18” (or wider) will do.. p 




















Under-cabinet shelf to hold 
small items can make up for 
limited cupboard space. Here 
we used shelves in two widths. 
Wall-hung tip-out canisters 
would fit here helpfully too; 
we saw sets of 4 under $10. 


he heard it; if it was from an anonymous let- 
ter. He said, ‘No, I don’t recall; I think I just 
heard it.’ This closes my report of what oc- 
curred with Dr. McLane. 

“I must now tell you what Mr. Edmund 
Baylies, who came in to our box at the opera 
last night, told Dick and myself in the back 
box as he was going out. I asked, or rather 
told him I wanted to ask him if he had heard 
anything about you recently. He said he had 
heard that some five or six days ago the Jour- 
nal had had a piece saying that you had to get 
married when you did, but that he had not 
seen it, nor could he tell the date of the paper. 
He did not seem to have heard the other story. 


_ 


— 


Plastic turntable we used here ina 
cupboard is at local stores for ap- 
proximately $2.75. Ideal to hold 
it turns them 
forward to save groping in narrow 
spaces. We find these ijazy Susans 
a real help in refrigerators too. 


Punched board screwed to 
inside of a cupboard door 
holds bulky tools on hooks. 
Good for rolling pin, egg 
beater, grater, tongs, and 
such. For 21” cabinet, panel 
size shown costs about 
$1.75. Hooks were $1.20. 























Three-quarter round shelves 
make this once hopeless 
corner a handy one. Special 
pivot hinges and shaped 
metal shelves are available 
now. Complete with hard- 
ware, these came to $27.75 
to hold a bank of heavy 
cooking ware. There are 
several models on the mar- 
ket, some for wall cabinets. 


He said they were infamous, and that anyone 
ought to be shot who would start such things. 
““We then went into the advisability of your 
returning. He said that, while under ordinary 
circumstances he would say come home, yet 
in view of the fact that Dr. McLane had ad- 
vised against it on account of the possible bad 
effect on Mr. V.’s health, he thought this 
should be a controlling reason against it. 

“T have not given you the whole scandal 
stories, horrible as they are. Both McLane, 
Baylies and also Choate said no one would be- 
lieve them but, whether they do or not, I don’t 
now know that you can do anything to help 
the matter. If you had only returned here 


Bench shelf in a U shape has 
almost a hundred uses. To store 
spices, baby foods, canned 
goods, or whatever, it can make 
tall space do double duty. Man 
of the house or a son in manual 
training can build it of ply- 
wood to fit family cupboard. 
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one month ago, or possibly if you had come 
on the 16th, it might have been in time to put 
a stop to the whole thing. It is a great pity that 
Neily ever wrote to Dr. McLane. If he had not 
done so, but had come home with Mrs. Mar- 
tin, the chances are twenty to one no damage 
would have been done to Mr. V. or anyone 
else except these wretched scandalmongers— 
and it would have been such a good oppor- 
tunity to have taken your place at home in 
society. But, inasmuch as he did write to Dr. 
McLane, it gave him an opportunity to shut 
you out again and, while it may have been best 
for the reasons McLane gives, I greatly doubt 
it. You all will have to decide—in case we 
want you to come home we will cable. I think 
however that I may leave it entirely to you. 
“Of course we are greatly worried and up- 
set by these outrageous reports and at not get- 
ting you back with us but we shall have to 
bear it as best we can. i 
“With love to all and wishing you a merry 
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Newspaper letter 


above: 


clipping enclosed in 


A MOMENT WITH 
THE CHAPPIES 


Somebody in the Knickerbocker Club has 
so far forgotten his manhood as to write me 
an anonymous letter in a disguised hand. 

If it were not that the envelope containing 
the communication had been fastened with 
wax and stamped with the Knickerbocker 
Club seal, I would have concluded that the 
fellow had stolen the club’s stationery, for 
anybody who would be guilty of writing an 
anonymous letter would not hesitate to steal 
the paper on which to write it. 

Of course the purpose of the writer was to 
stab somebody in the back under cover of 
anonymity. 

He first takes me to task for having said 
something pleasant about some very well 
known New Yorkers the other day and asks 
how much I was paid for saying it. 

This was the fitting prelude to his own prop- 
osition that I should publish in this column a 
scandalous story about a recently married 
young couple who are now abroad. 

He concludes with this cowardly injunction: 
“You had better publish the truth about this 
matter. You need not mention names. Every- 
one will understand.” 

I am fully aware that the story to which he 
alludes has been common gossip in club and 
church circles, at fashionable teas, in public 
restaurants, and even.in newspaper offices for 
the last fortnight, but I do not believe there is 
a word of truth in it. 

In the first place, the character of the woman 
assailed has always been above suspicion. 

In the second place I have absolutely trust- 
worthy advices from Paris that the whole 
thing is a lie. 

Now let the scandalmongers, both those 
who whisper in the vestibules of the church 
and those who write anonymously from the 
Knickerbocker Club, look elsewhere for sweet 
morsels to roll beneath their libelous tongues. 

The Lord knows there is enough of evil 
within the sacred circle of our holy Four Hun- 
dred without charging wrong-doing to those 
who are innocent. 


Oagden Goelet, the first to marry one of the 
famous Wilson sisters, wrote to his wife: 
‘‘What you write me about Grace and Neily 
I can hardly realize. I never in my life heard of 
such a dastardly attack.... I do wish your 
father had some sensible man of the world to 
advise him rightly. It is no place for lawyers 
and to them he always seems to go when in 
trouble. It is awful. I do hope Dick will act 
like a man and not rest until he gets at the bot- 
tom of this plot. It makes my blood boil. And 
I feel it deeply for all of you and myself as 
well, and I do wish I could be of some use.” 
The “‘stories”” about my mother which both 
May and Richard T. Wilson found “‘too dread- 
ful to reveal”’ were by this time common back- 
stairs gossip and—incredibly enough—alive 
even today. They assailed my mother’s charac- 
ter in a manner both unbelievably vicious and 
absurd. I can only say that concurrently with 
the rumor that mother had to get married 
went a story to the effect that previous to her 
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marriage she had been romantically involved 
with a certain very wealthy Episcopalian ves- 
tryman! Thus the public wildly surmised as to 
why the senior Vanderbilts could possibly ob- 
ject to such a lovely and charming and moral 
person as my mother. 

“This has been a dreadful week for us,” 
writes Grace to her father from Paris on De- 
cember 18, 1896. “Your first cable telling us 
there was a scandalous rumor about me came 
just a week ago and it upset us both. We felt at 
first we must start off immediately and sail the 
16th. Then when your other cable came say- 
ing ‘It had been sent paper but not published’ 
we all thought it was probably only scandalous 
gossip and May, Belle, and Mungo, to whom 
we wrote everything, sent us word not to act 
too hastily. We got everything ready, how- 
ever, and were going to leave here Sunday but 
Saturday night we dined and went to a play. 

“After.the second act was nearly finished 
Neily left the box suddenly and fainted. It was 
terrible. When he got a little better we all left 
the theatre and he and I came home in a cab. 
He was rather done up all the next day, Sun- 
day, and Dr. Robin said that the attack must 
have come from some worry or anxiety he 
had had. So we kept him in bed and on Mon- 
day he was better and is now all right again 
only he has had since this worry began a great 
deal of pain round his heart. 

“We are now awaiting your letter telling us 
what all this scandal and nonsense is about. I 
can imagine what they are saying owing to 
the postponement of our wedding and the long 
time I stayed at Bay Shore and in town with- 
out Mamma, but then how any story about 
my being ill here in Paris now could have the 
slightest weight is more than we can under- 
stand or see. If we were in some out of the way 
place it might be believed but, you see, people 
see us here, walking about etc. every day, and 
people who are on their way home see us and 
they must tell people at home. . .. We now feel 
that if this wicked rumor is believed by people 
in general or if it has become public we can 
perfectly well sail the end of this month or 
some time in Jan. as it must be disproved or 
else it might hang to me always and I have 
been in a frightful state about it all. 

“Your letter came last night saying you had 
just received our cable explaining our reasons 
for changing our plans about sailing and also 
telling us the V.’s are giving it out openly that 
they will never have anything to do with us. 
What if they do say this? It does not in the 
least affect us, or matter. What else could they 
say after the way they have acted all along? .. . 

“T really am awfully afraid of the climate at 
home for Neily. Dr. Robin wants us to leave 
here at once, and he advises returning to. 
America or doing anything to keep Neily 
from worrying but we shall wait until your 
letter comes. Love to all and, as Christmas 
will be past when you get this, we both wish 
you, dear Father and Mother, and Dick, a 
happy New Year and a quieter one I pray than 
this last has been for you. 

“With a heart very full of love from your 
devoted child, GRACE.” 


the midst of all this furor, Uncle Mungo, 
the calm and sage diplomat, wrote to Grand- 
father Wilson from his family’s ancestral cas- 
tle near Salisbury, England: 

‘*“My dear Mr. Wilson: Just a line to wish 
you and my dear Mother a very happy New 
Year and a cessation of all the worries which 
have beset you this year. Grace will give you 
all our news as she spent Christmas here. I 
should not let her fuss too much or pay exag- 
gerated heed to all these frightful lies. I think 
we can all be above paying any attention to 
them, and her presence in New York will be 
sufficient to refute them. What scoundrels 
some people are. We go back to Constanti- 
nople next week. It is a wrench but if I want 
to stick to the career I must make the best of 
it. Will you kindly pay the enclosed dues to 
the Racquet Club and also to the Metropolitan 
from Belle’s acct.? Love to all the family. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“MUNGO.” 


And, finally, when Grace and Neily at long 
last were about to sail for home in January, 
after an absence of five months, Belle wrote 
her from Wilton House: 
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“T sent the letter back in another envelo 
It is exactly what I expected, but you m 
not pay any attention to it as far as your p 
sonal feelings go. You must only go back 
face it, and to hunt out the starter of it, if pc 
sible. I think a// evenly balanced and stro 
minds would scorn the idea of letting it in al} 
way take hold. Dr. McLane’s advice was e¢ 
rect in that way and Mr. Choate’s. I am gl 
papa went to them, as it is good to have sor 
support from the beginning. 

“Now my darling, take courage. 
course I want to hear everything—by the tir 
you reach home you had better write direct 
Constantinople. Give heartsfull of love to 
the very dear ones and a good account of 1 
God bless you. BELLE.” 


When the newlyweds reached home, th 
moved into Grandfather Wilson’s house at 5 
Fifth Avenue. Within a week of their retur 
they were welcomed into their old circle 
friends, with a few exceptions who sided 
the senior Vanderbilts. 

At Mrs. Henry Sloane’s ball in January th 
were “the center of attention all evening 
wrote a society reporter. “Mrs. Vanderbilt, J 
is looking remarkably well and bears 1 
traces of her recent rough trip home acro 
the Atlantic. Her graceful figure is even slight 
than when she sailed away as a bride, ar 
she danced with an animation and zest whi 
disproved any stories of her having been 
abroad.” Thus even the press backed up ni 
popular parents. 

Aunt May apparently still thought that t 
Vanderbilts would not be able to hold out i 
definitely against public opinion, which w, 
strongly in favor of Grace and Neily. For th 
reason, May thought that her sister ar 
brother-in-law had made a mistake in movir 
under the Wilson roof. 

“I am grieved that things go no better wi 
you both,’ Aunt May wrote Grace fro 
Geneva in April of 1897. “It is something 
suppose we shall never be able to fathom, th 
mystery of those attacks, or the reason N 
parents should ever have taken the line the 
have—I think it would be better for all cot 
cerned to let the whole thing die a naturj 
death.... | 

“It seems almost a pity that you should ha’ 
taken N. to 511, as even if any of his peop 
had wished to be civil to you, your being the 
quite put it out of the question as their hatre 
and animosity is centered and directed may 
against your people than you personally. A 1 
it must have been a dreadful aggravation ha' 
ing Neily under a roof so hated. I am glad yo 
have had some steadfast friends. I feared the 
might drop off, but people on the whole seei 
to have been nice... . 

“T wrote Robert about our great excitemer 
and presentation to the Queen [Victoria] th 
day Her Majesty visited Greenock. The Prine 
had been on White Ladye to wish us Goodb 
and we were all admiring the preparation 
made to receive the Queen. A great platforr 
was built and covered over with canvas so tha 
H.M. stepped from her carriage into her chai 
which was rolled on board by her Indian se 
ant. 

““We were all peeping as best we could whe 
suddenly Seymour appeared and said we wer 
all to come at once and be presented. It wi 
altogether a hurry-scurry, no time for bein 
frightened. We walked on board and th 
Prince presented us. The Queen shakin, 
hands with us all. A few pleasant words and 
beautiful smile and we were dismissed. It w 
interesting and certainly a very great hono 
fOr us; smc 

**.. Now I must stop and send this off. } 
wonder where it will reach you. I hope Na 
is much better and that you both are happier} 
Let all the old trouble go. It is time enoug!| 
to forget the past and live in the present. Lov 
to you both from your loving 

“SISTER MAY.” 





Belle was the romanticist in the Wilson 
family, like her highly emotional father. May 
was always bedrock practicality, and m 
mother—perhaps because she leaned upo 
both of her sisters so much—was by turn 
both romantic and realistic. 

That spring she and Neily went down t 
the Homestead at Hot Springs, Virginia, fo 
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“cure.” Father had taken the hot mineral 
yas there upon several different occasions, 
mother, who had been there with her 
‘ents, was considered by the aristocratic 
jsts at the Homestead to be one of its most 
/ shing belles. 
‘he immense sprawling wooden Home- 
id, colonial in appearance and painted a 
jming white, was but one of the resort 
els on the grand tour of natural mineral 
‘ngs followed by the aristocrats of the 
\th since the time of Thomas Jefferson. The 
}1 tour covered some 170 miles, most of it 
ous carriage trails winding circuitously 
‘n valley to valley through the Allegheny 
juntain country. At Warm Springs, the 
| landlord, Col. John Fry, used to speed 
jarting guests with, “Go get well charged 
i he White, well salted at the Salt, well 
/2tened at the Sweet, well boiled at the 
and then return to me and I will Fry 
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I> 
or a hundred years, accommodations at 
-e various mountain springs were so primi- 
) that Northerners flocked instead to the 
jirious establishments abroad at Bad Nau- 
; , Carlsbad and Aix-les-Bains. Then, in 
early °90’s, a syndicate of New York 
ciers, including my Grandfather Vander- 
vand J. P. Morgan, acquired Hot Springs 
turned it into a resort spa so fabulous 
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out where. 


sick to go looking for it. 


reach him. 


something. 


William, and goes to sleep. 


By POLLY TOLAND 


he day, which started off strait-laced and _neat- 
edged, is now tossed and messy like William’s sheets. 
“T hurt,’’ says William, rolling over. But I can’t find 


“Here?” I ask. “Or here?” But the hurting doesn’t 
seem to want to settle down, 


He doesn’t want gelatin dessert, even the roly-poly 
green kind, slip-and-go-down. 
He doesn’t want reading; the Flopsy Bunnies can’t 


He doesn’t want block building or cowboy puzzles. 

Pockets sits beside us, and his eyes are much sadder 
than when he’s just every-day sad. 

The washis piled on the cellar floor, and the doctor says, 
“Don’t worry.” But the doctor isn’t William’s mother. 

“T hurt, mummy,” says William, knowing I can do 


I take him out of the hot, tousled sheets and hold him 
in my lap. ‘““Where do you hurt, sweet William?” 
“The hurting went away in the mummy chair,” says 


that even staid Bostonians were induced to 
desert their beloved Cape Cod in favor of the 
uncertain novelty of travel below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

In the spring of 1897, it was not unusual to 
see seven private railway cars belonging to as 
many railway presidents sidetracked at the 
depot close to the hotel. I imagine that drawn 
up close beside them, patiently waiting, was 
a colored coachman in livery seated on an im- 
mensely high shining black Brewster victoria. 

“Good morning, Henry!” mother greeted 
him delightedly. This was her usual coachman 
and carriage provided by the Homestead 
stables for her exclusive use during her stay. 
Henry would not be needed until three in the 
afternoon, but he knew that my mother liked 
to see him the moment she stepped off the 
train, so though it was only seven o’clock in 
the morning, he had risen at five to get him- 
self and the horses and carriage ready for her 
inspection. 

As my parents started up the steep path 
toward the small white cottage which they 
had engaged, followed by their maid and 
valet and porters pushing ten large trunks, 
Henry turned his team back toward the 
stables. At the same time, the Homestead 
manager, Mr. Sterry, and the hotel house- 
keeper were waiting to greet the Vanderbilts 
in their cottage, along with the waiter, the 


or else William is just too 
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housemaid and the bellhop who had been se- 
lected to devote their entire daily efforts to 
keeping my parents comfortable. 

When the housekeeper observed the Vander- 
bilt procession coming, she generally touched 
a match to the fire set in the cottage fireplace 
and dispatched the special waiter to the 
kitchens for the Vanderbilt breakfasts. In a 
few moments he came racing back, balancing 
on his head a tray covered with dazzling white 
napery, and containing such delicacies as 
Southern hot breads, ruby-red mountain 
strawberries, cinnamon rolls running with hot 
butter and brown sugar and crisp pecans, 
country eggs, and slices of peach-fed Virginia 
ham cooked in champagne. 

After they had breakfasted (mother eating, 
as usual, nothing but tea and toast), and the 
servants were busy exchanging the hotel linen 
on the beds for the Vanderbilt linen sheets 
and blankets and silk bedspreads, mother and 
father liked to sit on their little porch near 
the tennis courts. Together they gazed out 
over the sloping velvety turf, clipped yew and 
magnificent copper beeches toward the Pleas- 
ure Pool, where vapors from the hot springs 
rose mistily into the spring air. Beyond stood 
the gentle Aileghenies in April’s freshest green, 
necklaced with white dogwood and the flam- 
ing-red flowering Judas. 

Whenever mother reached the Homestead— 
and she went there continuously for some 
sixty years—a kind of subtle change seemed to 
come over her. She was no longer the vivacious 
cosmopolitan Grace Graham Vanderbilt, pet 
of princes and kings, but the little girl in 
heelless prunella slippers who gathered black- 
berries on the rugged hillsides of 64th Street, 
and raced along the red clay gullies of Ten- 
nessee. For hours she sat in her rocking chair, 
a soft pink French blanket pulled over her 
knees, her small brown dog in her lap, watch- 
ing the restless surge of beautifully gowned 
women cross and recross the shade-dappled 
lawns. Each morning at ten, she strolled over 
to the four-story bathhouse where—in a 
private cubicle—she sat in a tub of piping- 
hot mineral water which flowed constantly 
over the sides of the tub to the floor, while an 
attendant wrapped her steaming face and head 
in icy cloths. Then, wrapped like a mummy in 
heated rubber sheets and woolen blankets, she 
would lie gently steaming on a cot, a relaxed 
smile on her lips. This was followed by a cold 
shower, and an hour’s body massage; pre- 
cisely the routine she had followed for years 
at Bad Nauheim. 

She and father lunched alone in their cot- 
tage, and often in the afternoon took a lei- 
surely victoria ride to Warm Springs, some 
five miles away. The carriage followed the 
lovely old Valley Road with its tiny weather- 
beaten farmhouses and stony fields, its flower- 
ing peach and apple orchards, and ancient 
worm fences which squirmed up and down 
the green mountain slopes. 

At dusk mother and father, back in their 
cottage, with the fire lit and the curtains 
drawn, would dine in full evening dress with 
a few intimate friends. Often for two full 
hours they lingered over their eight-course 
dinners, superb examples of Southern cooking 
at its finest—perhaps roast turkey with oyster 
sauce, boiled mountain trout, corn fritters 
light as fluffs of cloud, soft-shelled Maryland 
crab with mayonnaise of celery, topped by a 
Madeira. 

By midnight, when the sounds of Strauss 
waltzes and feminine laughter were probably 
drifting enticingly down through the spring 
darkness from the hotel above them, the 
newlyweds would lie in an immense mahog- 
any double bed, arms entwined, fast asleep. 


Bur in spite of his great hard-won happi- 
ness, Neily (still only a youth of twenty-four, 
still with his boyish and tender ‘and senti- 
mental heart) could not seem to find peace 
of mind. The attitude of his family astounded 
him. He still loved his parents dearly and he 
was tortured by the image of his handsome 
and vigorous father reduced overnight to a 
feeble, half-paralyzed old man vainly seeking 
his lost vitality in the great spas of Europe. 
All interest in work seemed to have deserted 
the elder Vanderbilt, who now appeared but 
rarely at the desk where once he slaved twelve 
hours a day. 


But what must have puzzled Neily most was 
the attitude of his mother, who had always 
been such a kind and loving and devoted 
parent. Surely she would not cast her son 
from her heart forever for a single act of 
disobedience? And why did she seem to hate 
Grace so much? How could she have written 
such things about her, in a letter to him in 
Constantinople so horrible he immediately 
burned it in a wave of revulsion and shame? 





Baby Cornelius IV with father. At six 
weeks he was “popped into laundry 
basket” to cross Atlantic. Author has 
since crossed the same ocean 144 times. 


If she had ever had any question in her 
mind concerning Grace, why had she invited 
her, time and again, to her balls and dinners 
in New York when Grace was a leading 
debutante and the Vanderbilts had three un- 
married sons? And why had his sister Ger- 
trude aligned herself so uncompromisingly on 
the side of her parents? Could her jealousy of 
Grace’s great beauty and charm lie behind 
the family’s opposition? 

Finally—if for some unknown and incom- 
prehensible reason they found Grace unac- 
ceptable as a daughter-in-law, why must they 
close their hearts to him as well? 

Apparently father seemed to feel that the 
anonymous letter circulated at the time of his 
wedding had much to do with his parents’ 
attitude, for he knew that their family pride 
was such that they could not bear to have the 
slightest scandal touch the Vanderbilt name. 

““Am very sorry that you have no news,” 
he wrote to his brother-in-law, Dick Wilson, 
from the Homestead on the subject of the 
anonymous letters. “‘Did you show the ex- 
perts the specimens of ink from the Clubs, to 
find if the letters were written in the buildings 
or outside and then returned and sealed? The 
sealing wax would also tell.” 

With this letter, Neily enclosed a copy of a 
note he had written to his mother just before 
leaving New York: 

‘**My dear Mother: | received yr. note a few 
days ago. I feel terribly that you refuse to see 
me. What there has been in my actions during 
the past eighteen months to make you refuse 
to see me I do not know. 

“T considered the question of my own hap- 
piness lay with me, and I persisted in my 
choice. This is all I have done during that 
time and you know I have done nothing but 
what was perfectly open and just. 

““And yet I am treated as if I were a scoun- 
drel by my own family when there is nothing 
I have done that I am ashamed of, or regret, 
or that I would not wish to have the whole 
world know. My dear Mother, will you not 
allow me to see my sick Father? He is ill, 
and though you do not seem to believe it, I 
am very wretched at not seeing him. 


“T ask this of you, and pray you will not 

refuse it. ‘*As ever 
SOV ha Au SOMt Gna: 

But Grandmother Vanderbilt turned a deaf 
ear to her penitent son’s request. 

Later that summer Neily wrote to his wife 
at Newport from the Metropolitan Club, 
just three scant blocks away from his parents’ 
Fifth Avenue chateau in New York: 

“Dearest Grace: This is, I think, the first 
letter I have written to you since our mar- 
riage. I arrived here about an hour ago and 
have had dinner, in anticipation of the arrival 
of my bag, which has not turned up yet. 

“The journey down was uneventful. The 
train was not so hot as I had expected and, 
with a very interesting magazine on Marine 
Engineering, I managed to get through it. 

“T am thinking of you continually, you 
may be sure, and find our separation far from 
pleasant. But let us hope it is the only one we 
will ever have. I think of stopping in New 
Haven tomorrow if I can make connections 
so will probably arrive in Newport at 7. 

‘‘How many recollections this great build- 
ing brings up to me. For I came here so often 
during the time we were engaged and that 
immediately preceding it. I could feel as I 
did, sitting at my dinner the day before I was 
taken ill—and then my last bachelor meal was 
eaten in the same place. But tonight all is so 
changed and different. Changed for the better. 

“T must stop now and send this for I want it 
to catch the night train. I am arriving very 
soon so don’t worry, Darling Wife. 

“Your affectionate Husband, 
SINETGYa: 

Meanwhile, reports were coming from 
abroad that young May Goelet, or Baby May 
as the family usually called her, was engaged 
to the Duke of Manchester. This inspired the 
usual head-shaking in New York over the 
Wilson family—‘‘the most successful matri- 
monial schemers in the world outside of the 
royal house of Denmark.” 

As I always heard the story, the duke was 
an unprepossessing little fellow and Cousin 
May a person of considerable vivacity and 
charm, if not exactly a great beauty. At any 
rate, Uncle Ogden was reported furious over 
the reports and even more so when the duke 
ungallantly rushed to the telegraph offices 
first to deny the engagement. A past diet of 
rich French foods and Russian caviar, plus 
all the strain of carrying on his strenuous role 
in Continental society, was proving too much 
for Uncle Ogden. At this time, when he was 


only in his mid-forties, hothouse grapes were . 


a principal item on his daily menu. 

“T hope your gowns get off by tomorrow’s 
steamer,’’ May wrote to her sister Grace from 
Paris, “and that you will be pleased with 


on 
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them. I have been so little at the dressmak 
since Ogden had that bad set-back and 
not know anything of your order until 
Worth sent me word to come to see { 
dresses before they went. Your two 
gowns are simply lovely—the color is new 
one has to get used to it. I think the little 
lovely and it looks like you. Chenille is 
great rage. I have no less than three hats 
that. I took the liberty of sending youab 
hat which I think very chic and pretty—a 
tle present for you. The bill goes with it, b 
have paid it so that is all right... . 
“And now a little about ourselves. Ogde 
much better. Is up and walking about 
apartment but is still very weak. The do 
thinks he may go out next week if the wea 
permits—but what weather we are having 


hen in August, when mother and fa 
had returned to Newport, Uncle Ogden 
fered a fatal stroke aboard his yacht. A 
fashionable demise could not be imagined 
his new twin-screw yacht the Mayfio 
considered the world’s most luxurious, 
anchored at Cowes at the time and the P 
of Wales, immediately upon hearing of 
friend’s illness, dispatched his personal p' 
cian to attend him until the end. 

And so, at an early age, Aunt May be 
one of the richest widows in the world, m 
taining her big New York chateau (altho 
she was seldom in it), her Ochre Cou 
Newport (now a Catholic seminary) and 
villa on the Riviera near Nice. She sel¢ 
lacked suitors, and, as she grew older, ap 
tive swarm of attentive younger men 
rounded her Bailey’s Beach cabana. 

The same August that Uncle Ogden die 
valet of Richard T. Wilson’s was arrested 
stealing some family jewelry, and through 
unhappy circumstance the whole story o 
anonymous letters of the time of moth 
wedding was, for the first time, aired in 
New York press. Portions of the letters 
published, such as the revealing sentence, “ 
that explains the fierce haste of the Wilson 
hasten the wedding when young Vanderb 
father was supposed to be dying.” 

For a while it was believed that Grandfa 
Wilson’s English valet had managed to ob 
some Metropolitan Club stationery and s 
and wrote the letters himself, but later 
picion shifted to a rejected suitor of mou 
‘There are certain of the slanderous letter 
the possession of the Wilson family which k 
never been published and which show 
writer to be a man of education and ref 
ment and a connoisseur of art,’ stated 
newspaper report. “He used the language 
forms of a society man and referred to oc 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 208 
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‘* Millionaires would crawl on hands and knees up the red velvet stair,” said contem- | 
porary writer, to achieve the social prestige of owning a box in Metropolitan’s Dia- | 
mond Horseshoe. Richard T. Wilson’s box was No. II. Vanderbilt family owned five. 


cleaner-shiner 
all time! 








"HEMMED" EDGES | 


NEW FIRMER BRILLO SOAP PADS 
CLEAN FASTER! LAST LONGER! 











= ALUMINUM REALLY SHINES! : 
EW BRILLO SOAP PADS ARE Me ss 
: LOADED WITH 3 
A POLISHING SOAP! , 
NEW a M-M-M-M! GRAND SMELL! 
FOR STOVES, GLASS CASSEROLES! 





THRIFTIER 5S AND 12 PAD BOXES! 
BRILLO "BIG 12” BOX GIVES YOU 
2 EXTRA PADS! 









illo Soap Pads (red box) 








Soap-filled metal fiber pads 1? \ ONLY BRILLO GUARANTEES RESULTS | 
illo Cleanser (green box) - YOU GET A NEW UTENSIL FREE 
Pads plus cake of polishing soap 


|F BRILLO FAILS TO CLEAN! 


rillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SEE A NEW DRAMATIC STAR 
CREATED EACH WEEK ON “STAR TONIGHT” OVER ABC-TV 
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How I use Murine 
tor tired eves” 

BURGESS MEREDITH 


Distinguished actor-director now starring in the 
prize-winning play, ‘‘Teahouse of the August Moon” 


Because Burgess Meredith lives at top speed, he 
welcomes the pleasant relief Murine gives his 
eyes whenever they’re tired. He finds that just 2 
drops of gentle Murine help relax and comfort 
his eyes when they’re feeling tense or tired from 
glaring lights or overwork. Why don’t you use 
Murine—any time you'd like to feel better, 
quick as a wink! 


SUUOTREME for your eyes’ 


IF YOU ARE THE WIFE OF AN ENGINEER YOU CAN LIVE IN CALIFORNIA “0 __j€ Write Beckman Instruments, 





The Murine Co. Inc., Chicago, U.S.A. 
*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Engineers (E,E., M.E., Mfg., Sales) can have the kinds of jobs that 1S Inc., 2999 W. 6th St., Los 
creative men dream about. Top salaries and benefits. Suburban loca- 2) Angeles 5, Calif. Ask for Ca- 
tions in Fullerton, S. Pasadena, Newport Beach, Richmond, or Palo Alto. ~~ reer File 743. 


HOW 10 MEET EXPENSES 


OU can earn extra cash 

to meet your expenses 
by selling subscriptions to 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Holi- 
day, Jack and Jill, and other 
popular magazines. Harn gen- 
erous commissions in your 
spare time. We'll send details 
without obligation. Write to 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
478 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


oe! OP PAIN | STANTLY 
MBAT INFECTION-PRoMOTE Hea, 
WITH STAINLES ee 


Campho-Phenique - 







TRADE MARK 


drug store 





PRO 
C NOUNCED can-ro FIN-EEK 


PIMPLES-ACNE 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE HELPS PREVENT 
THEIR SPREAD AND RE-INFECTION 


WHEN 
USED ON 







- Campho- 
| Phenique’ 


| PAIN RELIEVING 


ANTISEPTIC } 


It’s wonderful, too, for fever blisters, cold sores, gum boils, cuts 
and scratches, minor burns caused by book matches, hot cooking 
utensils, hot water or steam. Campho-Phenique relieves itching 
of insect bites, poison ivy, etc. Just apply Campho-Phenique 
next time and see how fast this pain-relieving antiseptic goes to 
work. And it doesn’t stain the skin! Get a bottle today. 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206 
rences and facts, especially in reference to the 
Wilson family history, that greatly antedate 
the time of the valet’s arrival in the country 
and could not possibly have been known by 
him.”’ 

The matter was dropped, unsolved, finally, 
although Grandfather Wilson offered $1000 
to anyone who could reveal the author of the 
letters. It is always possible that they were 
written by a reporter simply to stir up news- 
paper circulation. But what a chain of heart- 
break they caused! 


““A bouncing baby boy was born ina bright, 
pretty room of a modest little brick house at 
No. 12 West 36th Street,’ the New York 
World announced my arrival on April 30, 
1898, during the second year of my parents’ 
marriage. ‘To all appearances, he looks like 
any other two-day-old, in flannels, snowy 
linen and dainty laces. When he thrust his 
chubby little fist towards the ceiling, his father 
laughed outright. Society sees him only as a 
living question mark,”’ the account continues. 
“Will he heal the breach between the families? 
If they are reconciled he will be worth many 
times his weight in gold.” 

At that, I weighed a good deal—a hefty ten 
pounds, in fact. Commented Town Topics, 
“Someone once said that the Vanderbilt 
family can always be relied upon in times of 
dullness to furnish either news or a sensation 
of some kind. This remark has been justified 
within the past few days by the reported en- 
gagement of George V. Vanderbilt to Mrs. 
Edith Stuyvesant Dresser, and the birth of a 
long-expected son and heir to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.” 

If father had hoped that the birth of the 
first grandchild to bear the Vanderbilt name 
would heal the great bitterness between him- 
self and his parents, his hopes were soon 
dashed. Instead, his mother and father went 
directly from Switzerland to Paris to be on 
hand for Uncle George’s wedding there, and 
soon all the members of the family on the 
senior side of the feud—the Sloanes, and Whit- 
neys, and Shepards, and Twombleys—sailed 
for France’s capital. This event made the 
breach more evident than ever. 

I was christened Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
fifth male in our family to bear this distin- 
guished name. 


TR Sea TE oe 


‘“'Dear Mr. Walton. Drop dead. Sincerely. Etc., etc.” Rewrite 
it in your own words so it sounds a bit more cordial.” 


































From England Aunt Belle wrote, “‘I sha 
love to be godmother to your little son a 
take the responsibility of seeing that 
properly instructed in all beginner’s mat! 
It is a great honor that you and Neily da 
and I feel very pompous over being a 
mother to a Vanderbilt! Sister and little 
give such amusing accounts of Neily in 
nursery and how much he likes to carry 
Neil, etc. I want to go to America to 
darling Pappa and Mamma, but I dread 
hot, sticky summers at Newport.” 

So apparently Aunt Belle did not come 
for my christening. Nor did the Senior Van 
bilts. At this time there were three li 
Cornelius Vanderbilts. Our friends solved 
problem by calling grandfather ‘‘Corneli 
my father ““Neily,’’ and I was always p 
“Neil” and still am, today. 

When I was only six weeks old, mo 
popped me into a laundry basket and, a 
with my wet nurse, took me to France! § 
that day I have made 144 Atlantic crossi 
I’ve sailed the Pacific forty-six times and 
around the world twelve. I can remei 
once, while crossing the flats of Siberia 
creaky old train, my traveling compar 
asking me, ““When is it going to start look 
far away ?” To me, it never has. 

““No wonder your friends call you Tum 
weed, my darling,”” my mother used to 
“You get your wanderlust from me.” 

“T hear that the latest inheritor of 
honored name—Cornelius Vanderbilt 
spoken of in the Vanderbilt family as ‘ 
Wilson baby,’”’’ a reporter wrote that sui 
from Newport. ‘“The general expectation 
that a grandfather, however he might opp 
a marriage, could not resist the soft cl 
of baby fingers or the sweet appeal of b 
lisps. But there are grandfathers and gre 
fathers, and the Vanderbilt family are as ne 
for their obstinacy as the Wilson family 
shrewdness and tact. I believe, however, 
the baby will conquer in the end, and e 
into his millionaire heritage. e 

The other day, going through my moth 
things, of which there are truckloads (for 
never threw anything away), I found this 
ter written by Grandmother Wilson to 
recently widowed daughter, my Aunt 
Goelet. Apparently she had just put A 
May’s son Robert on a ship going abroad.) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 210 
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MIRRO: COPPER-TONE O CASSEROLE 
CAKE CARRIER 


Modern, polished holder stays comfortably 
cool, for passing or placing directly on 
table or buffet tops. Smart Spun-Ray 
casserole dish and cover, with 
heat-proof plastic knob. 
Pretty to serve from, 


{ 
he warmth of copper-tone has SS 
| come to this so-practical, so-popular ~“ 
cake carrier with its exclusive, 
positive-locking cover. Styled tall 
enough to hold tall cakes 
| 






| with frothy frostings. aes, perfect for all kinds 
Polished aluminum tray Calis of casserole cookery. 
and sleek black hie ones > 4 vyp-ats, $4450 
plastic handle grip. - | } a 254 foe bee 
11%" diam. $599 a 
(West, 6.50) oe 


eee 
MIRRO COPPER-TONE CANISTER SET 


. in most-wanted sizes of 114, 2, 3, 
and 4-quart, perfect for storing 
cookies, coffee, tea, sugar, flour, 
other dry ingredients. Lustrous 
Copper-Tone Alumilite i 
finish won't chip, peel, i 
or show fingerprin 


set of 4, $995 if fit 


(West, 10.50) 
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CAS sovenristo 


THE FINEST ALUMINUM 


THO 


MIRRO COPPER-TONE 
MOLD SET 


Lovely salads, desserts 
and steamed puddings are 
the natural products of 
these mellow molds. But, 

try hanging them, 

as wall plaques, 

in kitchen or breakfast 

nook, for the true 

“‘provincial’’ touch. 

They're exquisite! Won't 

tarnish or show 
fingerprints. Never 
need polishing. 


POPCORN POPPER 


Makes a great big, fluffed-up bowl 

_jof luscious popcorn with every 

| filling... and not a bit of 
stirring or shaking needed, ever! 

“\fust put in oil and corn and plug it in. 

| Use it, too, for warming soups, 
vegetables or stews. 


en Spal 


(West, 7.95) 5 molds 


2 to 4 cups, $595 (West, 6.45) 


your bese bey 
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MIRRO COPPER-TONE BREAD BOX 


(Gleaming companion-piece to the Canister 

| Set, this smartly styled bread box, 
with practical center shelf, wr — 

will keep bread, biscuits, 4 

icoffee-cake fresh and neat. 

| Handy cutting board in 
drop-front door. Durable 
Copper-Tone Alumilite finish. 


17%'"x11"x9%e" $4195 


(West, 12.95) 





i 


get MIRRO at department, hardware and 
home furnishing stores, wherever dealers 
sell the finest aluminum. 

ALUMINUM GOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 208 
“Narragansett Ave. Newport 
July 14, 1898 

‘Darling daughter May: By the time this 
reaches you, dear Robert will be with you... 
I am sure he will be a comfort to you. He was 
looking pale and rundown before he got 
through his examinations, but I hope the 
voyage will do him good. 

“Your father has just sent me a telegram 
saying Santiago has surrendered. Glorious 
news. I hope and pray that the war may soon 
be over, for the suffering must be great beyond 
description. The yellow fever has broken out 
among our men, and the rainy season has 


commenced, which increases the discomforts 
to say nothing of the sickness. 

“Getting away from the cry of ‘Extra, 
extra’ is a great relief. Newport is very quiet 
although there are more people here in 
cottages than ever before and many strange 
faces. Every house is taken. Grace and Neily 
have taken the Osgood house. It is too large 
and cumbersome for them, but the only one 
to be had except the Hadoon house which has 
been shut up and they thought it was damp, 
very musty and dirty, and more expensive. 

“They were for some time undecided about 
whether they would obey the command to go 


away from here. When they finally thought it~ 


best to remain, all the houses were taken. Neily 
was firmly of the opinion that he could not go 
away, and everyone said it was the most out- 
rageous demand that had ever been made and 
it would do no good. {Italics mine.] 

“They have gone to town for two days and 
then to Saratoga for a few days. 

“Tris Astor returned on Saturday and came 
here today with a dinner invitation for Grace. 
She says that she had a delightful time in 
London, was going all day and night. Carrie 
and Orme are coming here on Saturday. 

“T am delighted to hear that Baby May is 
enjoying herself. We are greatly interested in 
her and all that you have told us. I hope you 


If yowre not counting calories, you don’t need this new, calorie-free sweetener. If you are, you do. 


210 calories if you sweeten with sugar. 





You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucary] 


and you cant taste the difference 


1 envelopeunflavored 5 teaspoons Sucaryl Solu- 
tion or 40 Sucaryl Tablets 
cup cake flour 


gelatin 
Weight- 


Watchers’ 


we 


4 cup lemon juice 
2 teaspoons grated 


e i V4 cup non-fat dry milk soli 
Lemon- lemon ririd v2 pn at dry milk solids 
\ 7/2 Cup ice water 


calories at all. 


Sucaryl is for weight-watchers. It gives you all sugar’s 
sweetness without bitterness or aftertaste—with no 














































will guide her affections in the best way 
her happiness, if one could only know w 
way that was! 
“Love to you all from your loving 
“MOTHER,” 


That summer, while Col. Teddy Rog 
velt’s Roughriders were fighting in Cu 
another Vanderbilt romance blossomed. 
was between my father’s younger bro 
Alfred, and the beautiful Elsie French. Ce 
mented the papers, “It looks as if we sho 
have another Vanderbilt engagement be 
long, if not a Vanderbilt wedding, for it i 
sort of Punchinello’s secret that young Al 
Vanderbilt, the second son of Cornelius, 
engaged to that little beauty, Miss Fre 
daughter of Mrs. Francis Ormond Fren 
whose other daughter married the Hf} 
Hubert Eaton, of London, and who is in 
smart Marlborough set and a reigning bea 
Young Alfred is not yet out of Yale, but 
all the Vanderbilts, except his Uncle Geor 
he is falling in love at an early age.” 


Wren father returned to New York fr 
his European honeymoon, he decided to 
turn to Yale to win his master’s degree 
mechanical engineering. This he accomplis 
commuting each day to New Haven, 4 
studying long hours every night at his in-la 
house on Fifth Avenue. Then, the fall be 
I was born, he did an extraordinary thing. 
swallowed his pride and presented himse 
the employment desk of the family railr 
to ask for a job. Chauncey Depew put hi 
the motive-power and rolling-stock depé 
ment at what was termed a “‘moderate sala | 

Some idea of the public esteem my fat| 
enjoyed during this period may be gathe| 
from this New York Times article about 
new job: 


YOUNG VANDERBILT'S TASK 









Working His Way Up as a Mechanica 
Engineer on The New York Central 





SENT ON A WESTERN MISSION 





Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Oldest Son Striving 
Win His Father’s Favor by Hard Work 
_ Natural Aptitude for Mechanics. 





Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., the oldest sor 
the present head of the Vanderbilt famil 
now in the West making an inspection 
methods and conditions in the mechan 
departments of the Lake Shore Railroad. 
his return to this city he will submit a rep 
of his observations to President Callawa' 
the New York Central system, by who 
was specially assigned to this unusual missi 
Since last fall young Vanderbilt has bee 
hard-working employe in the motive po 
and rolling stock department of the New Y) 
Central, at a salary which is characterized 
his superior officers as ““very moderate.” 

It was not upon the recommendation o 
father or any other member of the Vander 
family that Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
taken into the service of the New Y 
Central Railroad. His personal request 
work was considered upon his individ 
merits, and his assignment to the mechan 
department was made in view of his kn¢ 
aptitude for that line of work, supported 
the fact that he had taken a course of mec 
ical engineering at Yale College. .. . | 

Some idea of the earnestness with wi 


Chiffon _ | ace pet 1 teaspoon yellow food It’s the first non-caloric sweetener that tastes exactly like sugar in | young Vanderbilt is engaging in his w 
2 egg yolks ‘ ; * . 
Pie Ve ae ‘ colerns ordinary use. Sucaryl sweetens coffee, tea, iced beverages; cooks, | May be es from the ee _ 
74 © ate 4 cup fine toasted bread 5 - 5 was on duty almost every working da 
‘ akes, or freezes. It comes in tablet or solution form. 
4 teaspoon salt crumbs { July. Even the hot weather of that m 





failed to drive him away from his work. 
is expected home from his Western trip 
about ten days. 


Look for Sucaryl on the label when you’re shopping for dietetic 
foods and beverages. (They don’t taste like “diet” foods.) Sucaryl, 
of course, is intended for dieters and diabetics. If you’re in doubt 
about your diet, ask your doctor. For low-salt diets, ask for Sucaryl 
Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. and Montreal. 


Sucaryl: 


No Bitter Aftertaste 


Mix gelatin with lemon juice and rind. Beat egg whites until soft 
peaks form. Beat egg yolks with water, salt, Sucaryl and flour until 
blended. Add boiling water. Pour into saucepan, bring to rapid 


boil. Stir vigorously as mixture thickens, about 1 minute. Remove Just before he left on this trip, father wi 


to mother at Newport: ‘‘Dearest Grace: Y 
letter received. I saw your father this morn 
about the bills and he did not seem very m 
surprised. He said for you to draw on |} 
for all the bills and when they are all paid 
he will sell enough of your securities—a 
tion of what you put away last year—to s¢ 
it. So go ahead and draw your checks and) 
and get them all paid. I did not sell any of 
bonds but drew on your account $361.35) 


from heat. Add softened gelatin immediately, stir until blended. 
Fold beaten egg whites into lemon mixture. Whip dry milk solids 
with ice water and coloring. Fold into lemon mixture. Brush 9-inch 
pie plate with oil. Coat sides and bottom of plate with crumbs. 


Add Jemon mixture. Chill. 


For low-calorie topping, add 14 cup non-fat dry milk solids to V4 


cup ice water and 1 teaspoon Sucaryl. Beat on high speed until 


Non-Caloric Sweetener e 


AT DRUG °STORES EVERY WEDGE RE 


consistency of whipped cream. Spread on pie. Sprinkle with grated 


lemon rind. 8 servings. 
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Wf’s, Veda’s etc. bills and $150 for myself probably am way up the Bay, the scene of my Grand Central Station. I do hope you will but father was convinced it could be done. 



















































©10 west with. Hope you will not be too two victories and am reminded of what they keep well and get stronger when I’m away. Finally, in August, 1899, father donned a pair 
c ly and get depressed as everything is teach us. That in nearly everything we may be “Yr. most devoted and loving husband of overalls, and climbing into the cab of his 
cly going all right. down for a while—like last year’s racing—but ““CORNELIUS.”” experimental locomotive, drove it from West 
| “In haste, your devoted husband it does not last forever and is much pleasanter Written in pencil, no date: Albany to Syracuse. The trial run was an un- 
“Cc.” when victory comes. “Dearest Grace: Just a short line to tell you qualified success. His new firebox, put into 
Another day and night!’ he wrote her “But my note is a lecture so far. A lecture to not tocry; that I willsoon,sosoon return ——__ daily use on the Central’s Mohawk Division, 
Hn Elkhart, Indiana. “Such a busy time for the ‘Don't Worry’ Circle of Snookhaven. “Yr. Husband, the devoted old fellow. effected a saving to the railroad of several hun- 
i devoted C. This is the only Ist class shop Sweetie, Grace, don’t look too pretty while I “C2 dred thousand dollars a year. Almost im- 
ocomotion work on the line. You must am away, and please write each day. Tho’ it’s For some time father had been interested in mediately, the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
ick of shops and such talk in my letters. not a long separation this time, thank good- designing a new kind of locomotive firebox Missouri Pacific put in orders for the new 
r letter did not arrive today, very much ness. which would be attached to the boiler without cylindrical firebox, based upon father’s de- 
y disappointment, for I was counting on “If you want anything in town wire me and _ staybolts, a common cause of locomotive sign. In railroad circles, he was hailed as a 
hen I came in from the visiting and am so_ if you want to send word to me at my office engine trouble. Such a firebox had been at- new “‘genius” in locomotive engineering. 
wy not to get it. I do hope to get 2 tomor- address Care Supt. Motive Power, N.Y.C. Ry. tempted in Germany, with unhappy results, CONTINUED ON PAGE 213 


-. 1 wired you this evening for I want to 
how you are. 

{ pray and trust you are well and Baby 
+ But you would have wired, were you not. 
| you have your Mother and Father, Belle 
' Robert to take care of you. Happy 
ole! 

{am so awfully sorry that you could not 
‘vith me on this sort of a trip. One is so 
fortable and free. I must work hard and 
b:0 some day be able to take you about in 









The only foundation of its kind in the world! 


Discover__in just seven minutes— 


how Spencer Individual Designing 
fat! Country air and the real changes are 
t best tonics in the world, at least for me. 
Darling, good night to you and Baby. I'll 
ga be back now. Your ever the same and 
ter changing husband C.” 

‘Your letter cheered me up a great deal,” he 
jte from Adrian, Michigan, “for you 
aedin much better spirits than your previ- 
y lines to me. Do be a good girl and not get 
ried or dreary while I’m away. But it’s so 
1 on us both. 

Just returned from a Sunday evening serv- 
*\t a Baptist church in this little town. It was 
-ly nice. A simple talk from a good speaker 
j ahymn which seemed sincere and sung by 


can give you a lovelier figure | 





A new, lightweight Spencer—designed, cut and made for you alone—can give you 





If you’re not completely 
happy with your figure, 
send in coupon below. 
2 3 Or phone your nearest 
a unique Preview Foundation, you actually see—in just seven minutes—how easily Spencer Corsetiere for 
your free figure analysis. 


a younger-looking, lovelier figure. Spencer service is so personal—so pleasant. In 


your own home or in a Spencer Shop, a trained Corsetiere analyzes your figure. In 


Spencer solves your figure problem, how much lovelier you can be. From a collec- 








tion of heavenly fabrics, including Dacron and nylon, you will choose the one you 
like best. And when your individually designed Spencer Foundation and Bra are 
delivered — you'll agree they are one of the best buys you ve ever made. 


In Adrian there are about 10,000 people. 
 L.S. and M.S. have a car shop here, so we 
‘to see it in the morning early and then 
ve on to the next and last stop. 

There is so much to learn about a Ry. It 
aes years and years to even learn in general 

methods of one road. There are not so 
“1y people that try to understand more than 

Dept. Dearest Wife, I hope you are not 
= ng very bad tonight and not lonely. Belle 
«ly must look after you, and I think I'll 
ve her to tell her to be sure and see to you, 
i take good care of my precious little Grace. 
‘ve written to you every day, so you should 
2 a corresponding number of letters.” 
Louisville is quite a large place, 170,000 
ple, I think,” he wrote from Kentucky. “It 
ns by moonlight to be pretty. Lots of trees 
broad asphalt streets. 

‘\Lam so very happy to think that you are 
«ing on so well and doing your best, poor 
est. I shall be glad to get back to dear 
«. Tonight I hope to dream of you. I did 
night. Your devoted husband C.”’ 


After molding your 
figure to its loveliest 
lines, your Spencer 
Corsetiere takes 23 
measurements — from 
whichSpencer Designers 
create the perfect 
foundation and bra for 
your new figure beauty. 










F letter from Grandfather Wilson to his re- 
‘ ly widowed daughter May that fali of 1898 
‘tes: “We have all been much concerned 
jut Gracie’s getting settled for the winter 
¥ whether or not it would be wise on her 
® , in view of their family relations to the 
4, for her to accept your sweet offer of your 
tse and live in it. It was certainly most kind 
1 sisterly of you to offer it to her which 
®>ert told us you had authorized him to do 
six thousand dollars. I have been and am 
4) anxious to have them accept your offer. 
‘y have been afraid of the effect on their 
‘re standing with his family but I can not | 
‘)2ve it will prejudice them or at least I would ¥ 
(Mit were I in their place anyway... .” 

_/hen father returned from his railway-in- 
| ‘tion trip, he and mother moved into Aunt 
/y’s great red brick house at 608 Fifth Ave- 
i. At about Christmastime, mother found 


No figure is a “problem” 
to Spencer Designers. 
They meet the individual 
need—from feather- 
weight girdle to “pre- 
scription” support! 


Mrs. Robert P. Jessup of Syosset, Long Island, combines a fashion career with 


CSS SSF SSS See 
1 she was pregnant again, and so that sum- caring for three small children and a country house. “I never dreamed that such | C Please send Frex 16-page booklet "2. 
(| they rented the cottage “Westcliff” at an effective foundation could be so comfortable and so fashionable,” she says. [ma aati to aoe ae fe eases | 
\vport to escape the city heat. Father also | a Spencer Corsetiere. | 
\uired two thirty-foot bowsprit racing | Mrs. | 
‘ats, the Ilderim and the Veda, in which he [ont ne mS eT 
‘ied off several cups in the New York | Address__ - = Besa 
«ht Club races. poe: | 

Dearest dearest dearest,” he wrote mother | City | 
|) summer she was expecting her second eo eae | 








‘ld, “by the time you are reading this, I individually designed foundations and brassieres ee eee 
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Now! Customagic Slipcovers | in 


luxurious Golden-Fleck brocade 









ole nnelbisies 





An example of Golden-Fleck Brocade in a modern setting; 
note how well it complements the sofa and general decor. 





The new ready-made slipcover that 





achieved undreamed of custom fit! 






Now Customagic comes to you in Golden-Fleck Brocade—a luxur- 
ious new printed-woven fabric. It has the weight and feel and texture 
that bespeaks fine upholstery. Flecked with softly glowing gold, in 











a choice of 8 exquisite colors, these superb Customagic covers har- 






monize with Traditional, Provincial or Modern furniture. Go today 






to your local store and plan to redecorate your home with Customagic 
The small Provincial pattern of this sofa goes perfectly 


slipcovers in Golden-Fleck Brocade! CHAIR STYLES SOFA STYLES with the Golden-Fleck Brocade of the wing chair. 


Write for free illustrated booklet: $1598 $2998 


“How To Redecorate with Slipcovers.” 







Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies. 





FITS HUNDREDS OF CHAIRS AND SOFAS! 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 


SLIPCOVERS 





Finished Customagic parts are pre- Each part shapes itself to the con- 
: a cut to fit almost any style chair tour of your chair or sofa, is held ; 
Turquoise or sofa. Easy to launder! in place by screw pin fasteners. The Comfy Manufacturing Co., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
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} CONTINUED FROM PAGE 211 
‘Not one single congratulatory word came 
_}ym the cold marble recesses of The Breakers. 
jother, meanwhile, was living but a few 
_ocks away from her in-laws in a rented villa 
jar Bailey’s Beach. She was expecting her 
sond child in September. 





































at summer, Grandfather Vanderbilt’s 
alth seemed definitely to be improving. He 
dremained in Newport, even going to a few 
tties and doing some entertaining. By Sep- 
nber, he seemed so much improved that he 
gan to be active again in his many business 
airs. 

On a Monday, September 11, 1899, he left 
ewport in the company of his wife and 
ughter, Gladys, to return to New York to 
end some meetings. He liked to sit in on 
ssions making decisions about his pet chari- 
Js, such as the New York Home for In- 
rables, the Hospital for the Relief of the 
ptured and Crippled, the College of Physi- 
ns and Surgeons and the Sloane Maternity 
Jpspital. He also participated in the affairs of 
j= General Theological Seminary and the 
yard of Domestic 
\d Foreign Missions. 


olomew’s Episcopal 
yurch where he had 
ist met his wife, Alice, 
d where he served 
} vestryman. 

) Grandfather arrived 
) his Fifth Avenue 
insion at nine P.M. 
jd went directly to 
)d. Grandmother 
‘nderbilt retired 
lortly afterward in 
J adjoining room. At 
the next morning 
2 was awakened by 
s choking cries. 
Alice, Alice!’’ he 
led. 

‘Ym dying,’ he 
rmured as_ she 
ied into his room. 
en, as she slipped 
r arm about his 
ck, he lost con- 
ousness. Ten min- 
2s later, he was dead 
a massive cerebral 


re- 
irked the World, which also noted that when 
ws of the great Railway King’s death was 
zeived at Newport, flags were pulled to half- 
ist at the Reading Room, the’Casino and at 
iley’s Beach. 
“Tt might be Julius Caesar who lies there,” 
marked the coroner sadly upon leaving 
andfather’s gold-and-red bedchamber in 
_ >w York. 
_ My father, his brother Reggie and two sis- 
is at once left Newport by train. “Young 
ornelius looked haggard and plainly was 
ry deeply affected,” a reporter observed 
ien father, for the first time since his mar- 
ge, stepped past the threshold of his par- 
ts’ home. 


Mother wrote to father from Newport: 
Yarling Cornelius: 1 know how awfully you 
‘2 feeling but you are so brave for my sake, 
'dI must be brave for you. It is too fearful 
d seems so sudden—but, Darling, we have 
2 great, great consolation of knowing that 
» have done everything we believed to be 
“ht, and I feel that he will now see all that in 
2 right way. I long to be with you and by 
_ur side now but I can’t. Everything will be so 
rd for you. 

“Would it not be better for you to go to 511 
‘ie Wilson home]? I think you had better 
y there, as they are working at 608 and we 
rgot about this this morning. I am sending 
‘is by Papa. He and Mother were so kind 
'd sweet and so grieved for you, darling. 
“Mary Kieran is attending to me so nicely 
d she will see about my black clothes which 
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“Alice of The Breakers.” The author's 
grandmother never set foot ina shop, 
according to reports current in her day. 


of course I shall wear. My darling, I will be 
by you every minute in my thoughts. Any 
sympathy you can express from me, please 
do so. 
““My brave and best love. 
“Your wife, 
““GRACE.” 


The more sensational newspapers at once 
began speculating about whether or not my 
father had been disinherited. The whole his- 
tory of his wedding was reviewed, including 
the story that he had struck his father, causing 
the first paralytic stroke. 

The day after grandfather’s death my mother 
wrote to Chauncey Depew saying, “‘I enclose 
these clippings, hoping that you, if possible, 
and my husband’s people may try to correct 
these false statements about Cornelius. It 
seems too horrible that this story should be 
circulated over the world at this hour of grief 
and forever afterward. The clippings are from 
the N. Y. Daily News and the Journal and 
World of September 12. Of small importance 
when under these headings, but unfortunately 
these articles are copied elsewhere. I am pro- 
foundly miserable over 
the great sorrow that 
has come to my hus- 
band. 

“Sincerely, 
**GRACE VANDERBILT.” 


Mother’s second 
child was due in less 
than two weeks. Two 
days after grand- 
father’s death she 
wrote: 

“Darling husband: 
The hours go so slowly 
without you and I am 
always thinking of 
your suffering so 
alone. Do try to be 
with your own people 
and put all the past 
aside—at least for 
these days of mourn- 
ing. I am trying to be 
calm, as they tell me 
I must. 

“Do pray take care 
of yourself and don’t 
get ill. I am getting 
along quite well. 
Mamma does not leave 
me. Is there nothing 
I can do to show my 
grief and sympathy? 
Nothing about the day 
of the funeral? 

“T suppose you will of course go to the 
grave yard—oh my beloved husband how 
much you are suffering. I pray you will feel 
some peace when you return to our little 
Cornelius and to my arms. Dear one, will you 
be here on Saturday? 

“Good night. I am hoping you are not 
very, very uncomfortable at 608. 

““My darling write when ever you can. 

“Your devoted wife, 
““GRACE.” 


“The man was more than his money,” the 
Rev. David Greer, rector of fashionable St. 
Bartholomew’s, eulogized my Grandfather 
Vanderbilt. “‘His wealth was regarded by him, 
not simply as something personal, but as a 
great and sacred trust which it was his duty 
to administer, not with a lavish carelessness, 
but with a wise and discriminating conscien- 
tiousness, for the benefit of his fellow men.” 

(Fortunately, Grandfather did not forget 
the rector in his will, leaving him a personal 
bequest of $50,000; his great friend Chauncey 
Depew got $200,000.) 

But what had he left my father? 

In Newport and New York speculation ran 
wild. Meanwhile mother, nearing the end of 
her confinement, kept up a cheerful flow of 
letters from Newport to father in New York: 

“Darling: Here we are at Mamma’s, Baby 
and I all comfortably settled and it does feel 
so very comfy, and quiet and bright. I am 
glad to get here and just rest... . 

“I do so wonder what you are doing—and 
if it is hot, and uncomfortable, and if you are 
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Important, sure! but... 


for really comfortable ironing 2 it's 


Rid-Jid ~< 


KNEEROOM “' 


This new and different kind of ironing table makes it so much easier 
and more comfortable to sit down and iron. Knee Room’s S-shaped 
legs curve outward leaving room for knees so you can sit into the table 
and iron right over your lap. No bending... no stretching . . . no twist- 
ing. No bumped knees or snagged hose. 

Whether you dampen your clothes with steam or sprinkle them, you’ll 
find they iron smoother, dry faster on Rid-Jid Knee Room’s open mesh 
steel top that whisks moisture away. 

With easy fingertip control, Rid-Jid Knee Room adjusts to your com- 
fort level . . . sitting or standing. 12 height adjust- 
ments with safety lock. Automatic opening and closing. 

In beautiful chrome and sunshine yellow, Rid-Jid 
Knee Room is lovely to look at . . . wonderful to own 
... and so appreciated as a gift (doubly so, when you 
include an Air Flow Pad and Cover Set!) 
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$] 495 Right and Left handed model \ 


(Slightly Higher in Canada), - 


I CALGLLD 


OVP Ya: re oe ce 
THE J. R. CLARK CO., SPRING. PARK, MINN. 
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It rolls anywhere easily—even up 
and down stairs—on its smooth-run- 
ning, 12-inch wheels! 


It’s powered to clean every room 
efficiently and easily. There’s an 
easy-to-use, color-matched attach- 
ment for every cleaning task. You 
get all the dirt with less work. 


The exclusive 2-in-1 cleaning unit, 
for example, lets you clean both rugs 
and floors without ever changing 
attachments. 


And because this new vacuum 
cleaner’s “throw-away”’ bag is extra 





large, you have to replace it only a 
few times a year. 


See G.E.’s beautiful new ‘‘Roll- 
easy’ Cleaner soon. Vacuum Cleaner 
Dept., Housewares and Radio Re- 
ceiver Division, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

It’s entirely new and different! 


ROLL-EASY 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


am OS 


COMPLETE 





*Manufacturer’s recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


fairly well—??? Have you seen Journal and 


Now—a vacuum cleaner euinscie es 
you never have to lift! 


to know all about the three copies of the W. 
“IT am writing because it’s next best to talk- 


ing to you! 
“Your more than loving wife—your adoring 
“GRACE.” 
“Tuesday 


“Dearest Cornelius: 1 had quite a good 
night but today is so disagreeable—warm and 
foggy and my poor feet are so hot and 

- swollen. They look like elephants! This morn- 
ing I went to Westcliff and, while there, who 
do you think came to see me, Bella. I found 
her most charming and sympathetic in man- 
ner!!! I was exceedingly nice to her, and asked 
her to come surely to see me in town. I have 
come to the conclusion that anyone you like 
is nice! 

“I see the scum papers, such as World and 
Journal, persist in saying everything is very 
just, “so says Cornelius.’ But how they track 
your every movement—fancy finding out that 
you had not been at the office! 

““How I wonder what you are doing. I have 
burnt the epistles you asked me to—I don’t 
quite understand what you meant by saying 
‘all this would cause a great deal of trouble.’ 
Of course it will but I don’t exaétly understand 
whether you have thought of new troubles or 
other ones. I’m sure it is hot in town today. 
Let me know how you 
are? I must drive now, 
darling, so adieu for 
today. 

“Ever loving 
““GRACE.” ON 
“Wednesday Morning 

“Dearest Cornelius : 
I got your ‘special’ let- 
ter only at 9:30, as I 
had left word that I 
did not wish to be 
wakened. Andas I was 
awake, twisting and 
turning every second 
from 5 until 7 A.M., I 
was glad of a sound sleep from 7 till 9:30. 
I perfectly understand your not writing 
things and I think it is much better. I again 
cautioned Josephine yesterday when IJ went to 
see her. A cable just came from Yokohama 
to Cornelius Vanderbilt in cypher. I told them 
to forward it to 608, not knowing if it was for 
you or your mother... . 

“Papa writes he has not seen you, but I 
suppose you have good reasons. He is coming 
back here tomorrow and hopes to_ bring 
Robert. Adieu for this morning—I may write 
again before night. Kisses—!!! 

“Your own, 
““GRACE.” 


“Thursday 1:30 

“Darling: | am beginning to feel that you 
must come and be with me. My patience is 
giving out. Shall you, do you think, be here 
tomorrow Friday? ... 

“Josephine Johnson has been here this 
morning. She says everyone says your mother 
is responsible for the state of affairs. And that 
she (Mrs. V.) is going abroad as soon as 
possible. 

“Today is rainy and stormy. Baby has 
taken cold and does not seem very well. 

“T had a nice letter this morning from Mrs. 
Pendleton. She is off to Lenox until Racing 
week when she hopes to see us. Why don’t 
you tell Miss Kiernan and Felix they must 
find a good footman and have him there for 
you to inspect on Monday. I gave her all the 
addresses of the agencies. Dr. Flint is moving 
his family to town also on Sunday night. 

‘“Must post this. Harriet is coming for a 
drive. Always lovingly, 

“GRACE.” 


The other day, while visiting the Museum 
of the City of New York, I was shown, packed 
away in tissue paper in a trunk, two gowns 
given to that institution by the Vanderbilts. 
Strangely enough, they both belonged to the 
same period. 
The first, bought from Worth in Paris in 
| 1898, belonged to my mother. It is a lovely 


D D D OD - D D” 


LITTLE GIRL’S ESSAY 
“BOYS” 


Man was made before woman. When 
God looked at Adam He said to Him- 
self: ‘‘Well, | think I can do better if ! 
try again,” and then He made Eve. 
God liked Eve so much better than 
Adam that He has made more women 
than men ever since. 

The Authors Illustrated Kalendar 
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thing of thick yellow satin, trimmed wi 
chiffon the color of Devonshire cream, with 
train lined with silk and flounces of lag 
Mother must have ordered the dress for 
winter balls of early 1899, then found she w. 
having another baby. The dress was carefu 
packed away and never worn—perhaps son 
slight change in style outmoded it. Eventua 
it was given to the museum. 

Side by side with mother’s Worth eveni 
gown is a turquoise-blue velvet ball goy 
with a four-foot-long train, heavily encrust 
with pearls sewed into the shape of sea “a 


This was a gown ordered by my Grandmoth 
Vanderbilt in her fifty-fifth year, before t 
sudden death of her husband put her 
mourning for two years. f 
Two dresses never worn; a new birth, 
death, two women separated by a chas} 
deeper than either. | 


Two weeks after the death of Cornelij 
Vanderbilt, Sr., his widow returned to T 
Breakers with Reggie and Gladys to a 1 
the return of Alfred from the Orier} 
Until his return grandfather’s will would nj 
be read. | 

On the same day that she boarded h 
private car, father rushed back to Newport 
response to a telegram from mother. 

A week later, my parents and I, acco 
panied by mother’s physician, Dr. Aust 
Flint, Jr., boarded t] 
Fall River night bo) 
for New York. TI 
next morning we 4 
rived at Aunt May 
mansion at 608 Fif) 
Avenue; by midnig) 
of that same da 
my sister Grace W 





born. ; 
“New Vanderb 
Heiress is Born | 


Midnight” the Ne 
York World herald¢ 
the arrival of 


Db Db D D- D D sister on Septemb 


26, 1899. “This eve} 
may explain why Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbi 
Jr., was not present at her father-in-law 
funeral,” goes on the World. “She pass¢ 
through the ordeal very well. Maybe nq 
the young father’s face will lose an air 
suffering it has worn for so long, if f# 
baby girl will bring members of the far 
ily together.” 5 

Wrote Belle from the Avenue D’léna 
Paris: i 

“I was so glad to get your telegram abo 
the dear little baby girl and so curious | 
the same time, for I do think it is so hom 
and nice to have a little girl—and I know ( 
and Neily must be very happy over it. Weé 
say its name will be Grace. I have just i 
Mama’s letter, telling me how easily it cai 
into the world. You see, I told you so. Oh, I¢ 
so long to see the little thing. As soon as ye 
are able to write with a pencil, you will wri 
won’t you, and tell me how you are and he 
you are standing all your troubles. Po 
darling girl. I can’t write much on your oy 
subject until more news comes out... .” 


At last Alfred, who had been away on 
round-the-world tour, returned home and t 
Vanderbilt clan was summoned to Newpé 
for the reading of grandfather’s will. The fa 
ily gathered in the dark walnut and leathe 
paneled library of The Breakers. 

Alfred was there, and pudgy Reggie. 
trude Whitney and her fourteen-year-old s 
ter Gladys and, of course, Neily. Gran 
mother, then in her early fifties, without a gr 
hair in her upswept black tresses, sat very rl 
and swathed in black, in an immense red 
vet refectory chair. 

Father had now been married three yeai 
During this time, he and his wife had ova 
neither home nor furnishings but had mo 
like nomads, from one rented place to anoth 
They had undertaken no large-scale entertal 
ing. They owned two modest-sized sailboa’ 
and that was all. Withal, they appeared su 
limely happy, and two Vanderbilt chil 
had been born of their union. Grandfa 
had never announced publicly that he 
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sed to disinherit his eldest son, and there 
» every reason to hope that Neily would be 
‘considerably more than an equal share of 
j ather’s huge fortune. 
- seems appropriate to digress here for a 
+nent to amplify a remark of my father’s 
ard many times—that every Vanderbilt 
sjhas rebelled like a tiger against his father. 
ye founder of our family, Cornelius Van- 
< ilt I, was called the Commodore and he 
. ens to be my great personal hero. A big, 
7 man, with shrewd gray eyes slanting 
‘nat the corners from the bridge of an im- 
i sely long and prominent nose, the Com- 
ore was a six-footer of incredible energy. 
i collection of cuss words, they say, has 
=r been matched by any scow captain in 
York harbor since the early nineteenth 
. He enjoyed gambling and horses, so 
/rally spent a good deal of time at Sara- 
>, where he could be seen behind a pair of 
trotters. As he drove, he often sipped a 
1) glass of gin and sugar. After siring twelve 
F Iren by his first wife, he eloped at the age 
| 5 
fsventy-five with a young belle from Mo- 
' who was surprisingly enough named 
tik. This was only two years before his 
r dson, Willie K., married my Aunt Alva, 
, :. 
| was also from Mobile. 
he Commodore came from a long line of 
zh van der Bilts who raised vegetables on 
on Island. He retained his Hollander fru- 
j'y to the end of his days, refusing to carry 
jar case because his friends might expect 
ito pass it around. ‘When I take one cigar 
if my pocket,” explained the Commodore, 
1 friends don’t know whether there are any 

































‘hen my great-great-grandfather was not 
eseventeen, he asked his mother to loan 
i $100 to buy a two-masted sailing barge to 
4 produce about New York Bay. She 
2d to lend him the money on his birthday 
‘onth away, if in that space of time he 
ved, harrowed and planted eight acres of 
1 amily farm. 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


“Mother thought that she could get the best 
of me on that eight-acre lot,” he related later, 
“but I got some boys to help and we did the 
work, and it was well done, too, for mother 
wouldn’t allow any half way of doing it. I 
claimed my money, got it, hurried off, bought 
a boat, hoisted sail, and was the happiest boy 
in the world.” 

By the time the summer was over, Cor- 
nelius owned not one but three ferries and 
gave his mother $1000 in place of the $100 she 
had loaned him. During the War of 1812 he 
increased his earnings by furnishing strategic 
supplies to military posts dotted about the 
harbor. To do this, he often worked continu- 
ously for twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 

Within a few years the Commodore de- 
cided that steamboats and not sailboats of- 
fered the promise of large and quick returns. 
In 1849 he got a charter from the Nicaraguan 
government for a water route across the isth- 
mus. In this way, he transported thousands of 
forty-niners from New York to California. 

In the next eleven years, the Commodore 
made $10,000,000. It was not long before he 
sold out his vast fleet of steamboats and went 
into railroading, where he became America’s 
first great railroad king. By this time he had 
sold his Staten Island home and moved into a 
Greek Revival mansion at 10 Washington 
Place, New York. 

But although the address was correct, the 
aroma of the barnyard still clung to the feet of 
the Vanderbilts, in the opinion of New York 
society. Even when he ordered the construc- 
tion of the North Star, a private steamship 
yacht 270 feet in length with boiseries of satin 
and rosewood in the drawing room and a 
marble-walled dining salon, the Stuyvesants 
and Schermerhorns managed to look unim- 
pressed. ““We are sure that the English nobility 
and gentry will give the Commodore a recep- 
tion commensurate with his rank as a merchant 
prince—one who goes abroad in a style not 
inferior to their own youthful sovereign,” 
glowed the New York Illustrated News. ““We 
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ather, dear frather, come out 
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Leave Father alone! He’s enjoying the most ary 
glorious relaxation that man’s weary bones and raw ee 
nerves have ever discovered. It’s the one and only ae 
BarcaLounger...with “Floating Comfort”. This exclusive 
Barcalo Design makes all the difference. You sit ” 
down...ease back...and let ‘Floating Comfort” cradle Cae, 
your body in a heavenly, naturally relaxing position. 
You can feel refreshed in as little as 15 minutes in the 
BarcaLounger. This handsome, handcrafted chair 
is a grand gift for a hardworking Father... and for a Gans 
busy Mother, too! With short BarcaLounger rests pee 
in the morning and afternoon she can breeze through 
her day feeling (and looking) years younger. 

: i ex (ee 
Many stunning coverings, colors and styles to eat 


choose from. There’s even a choice of sizes... for talls, 
mediums and shorts! Write today for colorful 
FREE booklets and the name of your nearest dealer. 
Barcalo Manufacturing Company, Dept. 5-J, 

Buffalo 4, New York. 





See Steve Allen demonstrate the BarcaLounger on “TONIGHT” NBC-TVI 
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; o~ what, oh what can we do with a Weeper? 
It turns a flood of tears on and off the 
f GZ ® way other people do a faucet. If it doesn’t 
} ww get its way in everything—whoosh— 
| 


WERE youA WEEPER THIS MONTH ? 
CX IOOOICAOYIOAOIOIOIOX OOK OOOO OCC COCCI OA 


Ai of us cry sometimes when we have 
been hurt or feel very sad because of 
something that has happened. Other 
people understand and help us—but 


down comes the water like Niagara Falls. 
It drips so much nobody can tell when it 
is really hurt or honestly sad. 
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Model W261-S-1 in rose beige nylon frieze. BarcaLonian Model 956 covered in fashionable 
Head pillow flips back out of sight when toast beige nubby textured tweed. Adjust- 
not in use. Chairs come in many styles, able head pillow flips back out of sight when 
sizes, colors and coverings not in use, 
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predict a sensation at the arrival of this vessel 
in Europe, second to that of no arrival they 
have ever had from any quarter of the globe.”’ 


Although the British greeted the Commo- 
dore coolly, when the splendid North Star 
steamed into Cronstadt the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine sent one of the Czar’s carriages to 
conduct the party to the Palace of Peterhof. 
Meanwhile, at home, trouble was brewing for 
the Commodore. Until the time his yacht left 
New York harbor, he had -been collecting 
twenty per cent on the gross receipts of his 
Nicaraguan canal route. On the day he de- 
parted, the payments ended. When he re- 
turned, months later, the Commodore’s pro- 


fanity turned the air about him purple. Then 
he dispatched a letter to the miscreants which 
reflects sublimely his particular business gen- 
ius: 

“Gentlemen: You have undertaken to cheat 
me. I won’t sue you, for the law is too slow. 
Ill ruin you. 

““C, VANDERBILT.” 

And this he proceeded to do. 

It has been said that the grand passions of 
the Commodore were railroads, boats and 
horses, to which his son, William H., added 
art, great houses and grand opera, and you 
might say that these still remain the special 
areas of Vanderbilt interest today. One has 





fehye ele es snowy-cool cottons 
Turn Off The Heat 


Blissful summerizing ! Gossard’s new cotton uplifts 
have the divine fit and feel that keep you cool. 
The strapless number has straps that attach two 

ways: for regular and wide necklines. pWre ap ia. 
supporting undercup wire is thoughtfully wrapped 
in foam rubber, then covered. Do see what bosom 
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only to think of my Cousin Harold, who for so 
many years defended the America’s cup, and 
young Alfred Gwynne, owner of Native 
Dancer, and a president of the American 
Jockey Club, and my Aunt Gertrude Whitney, 
who gained international fame as a sculptress. 

But as these interests seem to pass through 
the generations, like the Vanderbilt hawklike 
nose and the downward-slanted eyes, so pat- 
terns of relationships between father and son 
seem to repeat themselves. 

All the Vanderbilts today are descended 
from William H., oldest son of the Commo- 
dore. His second son, Cornelius, caused his fa- 
ther such grief that he once confided to a 
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friend, “I’d give a hundred dollars if he’d 
been named Corneel.’’ Young Corneel we 
epileptic. As a boy of eighteen, he wante 
join the gold rush; his father commanded 
to stay home. Corneel ran off anyway. 
he returned, some months later, the Co 
dore had him locked up in the Blooming 
Lunatic Asylum. Henry Clews, the fa 
Wall Street broker, says that although it 
soon discovered that young Corneel was s 
and the asylum let him go, “‘young Corn 
took the matter dreadfully to heart and j 
a melancholy and demoralizing effect 
all his future life.” 

Young Corneel, who had an addictio 
gambling, frequently overspent his allowe 
When his father refused to meet his 
debts, the young scion went to Horace € 
ley, then the editor of the New York Trib 
and borrowed from him. 

“Greeley, I hear you’re lending Co 
money,” the Commodore finally confro 
the editor in his dingy office. 

“T have let him have some.” 

“T give you fair warning,” roared the € 
modore, “that you need not look to m 
won’t pay you.” 

“Who the devil asked you?” the edito 
joined. 




















When Corneel wanted to marry, the C 
modore called upon the young lady’s pa 
to ask if she had many fine gowns or 1 
jewelry. When the girl’s father explained| 
he could not afford such things for his dal 
ter, the Commodore replied, ‘‘The reas 
ask you is that if she did possess these art 
of value, my son would either take them 
pawn them or sell them, and throw awa 
proceeds at the gaming table. So I forey 
you and your daughter that I can’t take 
responsibility in this matter.” 

Perhaps the old boy wasn’t as hardhez 
as he sounds. Once he pointed to a solid 
model of his crack steamer, the Corn 
Vanderbilt, and remarked, “‘I’d give that 
and her boilers too [he pronounced it “bil 
to cure Corneel of his ailment.” Another t 
he recounted all the misdeeds of his son t¢ 
girl Corneel had married. When he had 
ished, she remarked gently, ‘‘Isn’t it somey 
your fault?” 

Although he made no reply, tears 
his eyes. 

It may be said that the entire Vande 
family threw a mantle over the unfort 
Corneel, for he is never mentioned or 
counted. My grandfather called himself 
nelius Vanderbilt II just as if the Commod¢ 
son never existed. 

The Commodore was equally oI 


William H. ‘‘The old man is bound to 
his way, and it is useless to oppose h 
William H. once remarked rather bitt 
while setting himself out to become a du 
slave to his parent. 

“Billy,” the Commodore remarked onl 
him from the deck of the North Star, “I 
you would give up that smoking of yours) 
give you $10,000 if you'll do it.” 

“You need not give me any money, fathk 
the younger Vanderbilt replied. ‘‘Your ' 
is sufficient.” And he threw his lighted ¢ 
into the Atlantic. 

The Commodore then reached into} 
pocket and drew out a costly Havana, w) 
he regretfully lit in the presence of his so} 

William H. was trained as a bookkeé 
In appearance he seemed utterly unadver 
ous, plodding and meticulous, as he sat 
after day in the bank on his high stool. W 
his salary reached $19 a week, he prom 
took a wife, Maria Louisa Kissam, the daj 
ter of a Brooklyn clergyman. The Commos 
was not at all pleased, and refused to give 
young couple a cent. When young Willis 
health threatened to give way under the f 
sure of work, the Commodore’s doctors 
suaded him to set up his ailing son ¢ 
seventy-acre farm on Staten Island. So| 
bookkeeper turned farmer. 

When several years later William borra 
money to buy additional acreage, the 
Commodore exploded. 

“Billy, you don’t amount to a row of pil 
he told him. ““You won’t be able to do } 
thing but bring disgrace upon yourself, § 
family and everybody connected with | 






















de up my mind to have nothing to do 


‘ponce the dutiful son defended himself. 
e/rm required considerable investment,” 
“and I had no money. My object in 


ob time later, young William asked his 
he could buy the horse dung from 
Vishington Square stables for fertilizer. 
you four dollars a load,” he of- 
is father, who knew that fertilizer was 
nly two dollars a wagonload, agreed. 


e next afternoon the Commodore no- 


. “How many loads have you there, 
‘Dae called. 

‘C» load,” snickered back his son. ‘““One 
tl de” x 
Commodore was forced to admit hi 
iam was forty before his father opened 
a): reer for him in railroading, making 
_ce-president of the New York and 
ie rond. 

<iwhile, William’s oldest son, Cornelius 
/zrandfather), had been born and raised 
father’s Staten Island farm. From his 
+, the clergyman’s daughter, he early 
id his deep religious feeling. Thrifty 
pdding like his father, his first job in a 
Jarned him $50 a month, and he is said 
» lived on this income. 

/n the old Commodore died in 1877, 
une had reached the then unheard-of 
| tions of $105,000,000. For his widow 
ight surviving daughters, the multi- 
‘aire made modest bequests. To my 
(ther, Cornelius of The Breakers, he 
$500,000 in railroad stocks. But to his 
unspectacular son William, he be- 
approximately $90,000,000. 

y afterward, William H. began the 
fn of a great mansion on 640 Fifth 
7. Grace Wilson must have watched its 
ip as she strolled along the avenue, a 
tloved, long-legged girl of ten, with her 
¥ governess. Later this house was to be- 
ime scene of her greatest social triumphs. 
fam H., stout and sturdy, with his 
Hollander’s face, small shrewd eyes 
#mensely bushy Piccadilly whiskers, was 
riar sight on Harlem Lane in the ’80’s 
ced his famous pair of trotters. Maude 
¥ of his mares, set a world’s record by 
ja mile in a little over two minutes. 
> and Ives did a print of her, which 
sn her owner’s bedroom, next to an 
se leather barber’s chair where he had 
Gly trim. 





































as brilliant as his father’s and he was 
Marly liked and respected by all his as- 
, both high and low. Once while he 
Saratoga, the news was rushed to him 


tes were frantically phoning their gov- 
to call out the militia, William H. tele- 
d his directors to distribute $100,000 
his striking workers, and furthermore 
ise them that just as soon as business 
ons improved the 10 per cent cut would 


J of his strikers reported back to work. 
-one of the ironic quirks of fate that 
H. should best be known to the public 
1s the Vanderbilt who said, ““The public 
ned.” This is how and why he said it: 

g a railroad inspection trip, reporters 


id!” 

2 public be damned!” snorted my great- 
jather. “If they want to have the line, 
ould use it, and make it pay.” 

-ourse reporters simply picked up the 
phrase guaranteed to raise the blood 
‘ce of Americans from coast to coast, 


| another Vanderbilt legend was born. 


the dock a scow piled with horse , 





When William H. died, about nine years 
after his father, and three years after the com- 
pletion of 640 Fifth Avenue, the whole world 
was confounded by his riches. In spite of his 
timidity, he had doubled his patrimony! He 
left a fortune of more than $200,000,000. 

Although it was the custom in those days to 
leave the major share of one’s estate to the 
eldest son, William H. divided the bulk of his 
vast fortune more or less equally between 
Cornelius If and. Willie K. Some say that it 
was Alva, his Southern daughter-in-law, who 
inspired the old man’s generosity toward his 
second son.. At any rate, Cornelius, received 
$67,000,000 and Willie K. $65,000,000. 


SLi teat 


YESTERDAY a 





a. E LS 
dream...TODAY a dream 


But when the little, somber group waited in 
the library of The Breakers to hear the reading 
of that same Cornelius Vanderbilt’s will in 
1899, some of them must have speculated upon 
how many millions he had added to his inher- 
itance. No one had ever displayed more pride 
in his family than this upright Christian; 
surely he would provide for them all hand- 
somely. 

And so it was that the scion of the Cornelius 
Vanderbilt family, my father, waited with high 
hopes in the dusky gold-and-walnut splendor 
of his father’s library to learn what inheritance 
would be his to carry on the great tradition of 
the family. 





£17 


As the black-coated executors, with solemn 
faces, opened their gleaming leather port- 
folios and took out thick sheaves of legal pa- 
pers, the fire in the hearth glowed red under 
the white marble mantel which had graced 
a nobleman’s chateau in sixteenth-century 
France. 

“Little do I care for riches, and do not miss 
them,” its ancient script declared, “since only 
wisdom prevails in the end.” 





NEXT MONTH: A document signed on the day 
first set for Grace Wilson’s marriage to Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt III, June 18, 1896, is made 
public—with most important consequences. 
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It’s a wonderful feeling! Your 
dream becomes a_ brand-new 
room in just one day with quick, 
ready-to-use Super Kem-Tone! 
Velvet-rich, rubber-tough, it goes 
on easily over plaster, wallpaper, 
paint, wood, brick or wallboard 
without brush marks. Dries within 
an hour, too. Yet Super Kem-Tone 
costs so little to use . . . one gallon 
will do the walls of an average room. 
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Give your own dream a try with 
Super Kem-Tone ... then you’ll 
know why it’s the world’s most 
widely used wall paint. 

Kem-Glo® alkyd enamel matches 
Super Kem-Tone color for color. 
It’s the favorite enamel for kitchens, 
bathrooms and all woodwork in the 
home. Kem-Glo flows on smoothly 
...no undercoater needed . . . looks 
and washes like baked enamel. 
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er Wide dnd Warddest i a 
Wide range of lovely new Easy to apply with Guaranteed washable 
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SUPER KEM-TONE $5.89 
a gallon (Deep tones 
$6.19 a gallon). KEM-GLO 
$2.69 a quart. 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS - Detroit 


Super Kem-Tone and Kem-Glo are 
also made and distributed by: 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 


W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh 
‘The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton 
John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago 
Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit. 


Sold by leading Paint, Hardware, Lum- 
’ ber and Department Stores everywhere! 
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TO MOTHER WITH LOVE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 


girl; and no one is willing to go to greater 
lengths to achieve the perfect effect. So we 
have planned a canapé which, like the dessert 
for that matter, can be made ahead of time. 
It is a convertible canapé; it can serve either 
as a dip for crackers and celery or as a spread 
on shredded-wheat wafers, broiled and served 
hot. It will keep perfectly for several days; so 
it is one of those relaxing recipes on which 
care can be lavished at leisure. In it are com- 
bined secret sweetness of crab meat 


the 
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coaxed from the corners of its rosy shell (and 
readily available in a can, we hasten to add!) 
and the smooth delight of cream cheese. Not 
to mention judicious bits of onion and garlic, 
chive and hot pepper sauce. Not one of them 
is enough to more than tease the palate; all 
of them are necessary elements in the magical 
mixture that goes to make the perfect, mysteri- 
ous whole. 

With these go glasses of well-chilled tomato 
juice; not forgetting, for this particular occa- 
sion, that the tomato was once known as the 
love apple. 


HOT CRAB-MEAT CANAPE 


Whip two 3-ounce packages cream cheese 
and 14 cup heavy cream until smooth with 
your favorite whipper. This may be almost 
anything, from a wooden spoon or one of 
those spiral wire gadgets that are like noth- 
ing so much as a Pogo stick. Beat in 14 cup 
mayonnaise. Add | teaspoon minced onion, 
14 teaspoon finely minced chives, 4 clove 
garlic, crushed, and a pinch of salt. Blend 
well. Pick over one 614-ounce can crab meat 
for the little bones. Marinate in 14 cup lemon 
juice for | hour. Drain. Fold into sauce. Add 
lg teaspoon Worcestershire sauce and 2 
drops hot pepper sauce. Spread on salted 
crackers or shredded-wheat wafers. Place on 
broiler pan and broil until cheese is brown 
and bubbly. This mixture may also be served 
cold as a dip. Makes 2 cups: a great plenty. 


Now is a good time to prepare an assort- 
ment of vegetable relishes, which are just as 
easy as a salad, and will keep till dinnertime, 
which a salad will not. You know best what 
the family favorites are. 

And now for the central, ceremonial dish— 
in this case, a casserole of chicken. Chicken 
is the family favorite for the most human of 
reasons: everyone has his choice bit, his par- 
ticular treasure, be it the second joint or the 
breast. 

The carver’s classic threat—“If you say 
you don’t care, you get the neck!’’—is an 
empty one, for everyone does care, passion- 
ately, and everyone’s passion is requited. Few 
forms of puppy love are more idyllic than 
that of a younger brother for a drumstick. 

This particular chicken we have chosen is 
the juiciest, plumpest and tenderest: to wit, 
the capon. Such a bird, beautifully browned, 
is then surrounded with a succulent sauce 
composed of onions, mushrooms—in their 
most fluent form, canned mushroom soup— 


WOMEN WORK FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 


called to say he was writing to forty-five 
friends, enclosing a copy of her talk, and urg- 
ing them all to write to council on behalf of the 
slum-clearance program. 

In March city council voted to add two 
more inspectors to the city building-inspec- 
tor’s office—to work with the fire and health 
departments on slum housing. On April 28 
council approved, at the request of Judge 
Herlihy and the Reverend Mr. Baker, a resolu- 
tion certifying to the Public Housing Admin- 
istration the need for 400 housing units to ac- 
commodate families to be moved when slum 
clearance got under way. There was also good 
news in the Cripps and Lord households that 
had nothing to do with slum clearance. Both 
girls happily told fellow League members they 
were expecting additions to their families. This 
didn’t mean they were resigning. Jean did step 
down from chairmanship of the Housing 
Committee to be a working member and 
Evelyn, upon her retirement as League presi- 
dent, became housing chairman. 

With the addition of several new young 
members, Evelyn ambitiously organized five 
subcommittees: violations—to follow up on 
violations checks; education of redevelop- 
ment-area people—to try to establish neigh- 
borhood information centers; assistance to 





councilmen—to arrange tours of the area, 
| provide information; real-estate encourage- 


and sliced ripe olives. It’s the olives that do it. 
Mushrooms and onions one may have en- 
countered before, but the ripe olives have a 
subtle, sunlit authority all their own. The 
most jaded of emperors would have raised 
himself on an elbow and sniffed as this cas- 
serole wafted by. 


BAKED CHICKEN CALIFORNIA STYLE 


Have your butcher cut up for frying one 
5—6 pound capon, and don’t think he won't 
be impressed when you toss off such an or- 
der. Wash and dry well. Sprinkle pieces 
generously with salt and pepper. In a skillet 
brown the capon lightly in 14 cup shortening, 
butter, margarine or salad oil, sautéing about 
10 minutes on each side. As the pieces are 
browned, drain on paper toweling and place 
in a casserole. When all pieces are in casse- 
role, cover and bake in a moderate oven, 
350° E., for 1 hour. In 6 tablespoons of the 
drippings in the skillet sauté until golden 
brown 1!% cups sliced onions and 14 pound 
mushrooms sliced. Remove from skillet and 
drain well on paper toweling. Drain skillet. 
Return onions and mushrooms to skillet and 
stir in two 10-ounce cans undiluted cream- 
of-mushroom soup, one of the simplest and 
most satisfactory sauces in the world. Gradu- 
ally add 11% cups milk and heat almost to 
boiling point. Add | cup sliced, pitted ripe 
olives. (You can buy them already pitted, 
you know.) Pour sauce over chicken. Cover 
and bake an additional 30 minutes. 


Two simple vegetables fill in the outline 
of this ample and alluring dish. One, a ruff 
of green peas; the other, mounds of tiny 
potato balls, scooped out of peeled raw pota- 
toes with what looks like a miniature ice-cream 
scoop, and boiled until tender. This requires 
only an agile young wrist and a basic sense of 
form. Fine-arts majors will find it a particu- 
larly satisfying procedure, and badminton en- 
thusiasts will discover that after scooping 
thirty-six their game has improved past recog- 
nition. Leftover potatoes may be kept, boiled 
and mashed; it is never too soon to learn to 
deal with the leftovers. Those who prefer to 
confine themselves to the pure pleasure of 
peeling may simply use little new potatoes. 


POTATO BALLS—PEAS 


Now then, with a vegetable scoop prepare 
about 36 small potato balls. Cook in boiling 
salted water until tender, about 15-20 min- 
utes. Add 14 cup melted butter or margarine. 
Place on top of chicken. Dust with paprika. 

Cook 2 packages frozen peas according to 
package directions. Spoon on casserole to 
make a ruff. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 


ment—to urge the real-estate board to develop 
middle-income sales and rental units for 
Negroes; and blight fund. 

In June things began happening at the state 
capitol. At the urging of one of Wilmington’s 
political leaders, the state senate introduced 
and passed two bills enabling the city to raise 
money to finance the Housing Authority plan. 
One permitted the city to borrow up to 
$1,000,000 for the slum-clearance program, 
the other to exclude that amount from its lim- 
ited bonded indebtedness. But the fight was 
not over. The state house of representatives on 
July 5 killed the two housing bills passed by 
the senate. In the city, Mayor Walz protested 
the decision in a personal appearance on the 
floor of council. State CIO and AFL leaders 
strongly criticized the house action. Within a 
week the house reconsidered and passed both 
bills. 

This action represented a_ tremendous 
step forward, even though both Federal Gov- 
ernment and city council approval are still re- 
quired to make the city eligible for temporary 
Federal loans and grants-in-aid totaling two 
thirds of the net cost of the project and also for 
the 400 units of public housing requested by 
the Wilmington Housing Authority. 

In the meantime, on June 24, Dudley Finch 
rang up Evelyn. “I want you to be among the 
first to know,” he said, “‘we’ve got Federal ap- 


ee re 


Warm your favorite baker’s rolls in a 
warmer on top of the range. 

Sitting pretty in the refrigerator is an as 
ment of relishes, radishes, scallions and 
of celery which you have prepared i 
morning along with the canapé spread o: 
Keep them icy cold and crackling fres} 
the last moment. 

At last, dessert, final flourish of the 
But the last shall be first in our order of j 
ning, and this dessert can be made the 
before. 

Of course by the time one is read 
assume the kitchen crown, one’s tastes 
become more sophisticated. Our desse 
based on the greengage plum and takes 
in a melon-shaped mold. Its taste is fres 
the scent of ferns. A plum is something 
thinks of as infinitely desirable—a pri 
fact; and so it is! 














GREENGAGE-PLUM MOLD 


Drain two |-pound-14-ounce cans green 
plums or purple plums. Reserve sirup; 
is the thing that makes it really plum 
Dissolve 3 packages lemon-flavored ge 
in | cup hot water. Add 2% cups plums 
Chill until partially thickened, but not 
In the meantime, pit drained plums and 
through food mill or strainer with the 
of a big spoon. Mix 24 cups plum purée 
thickened gelatin. Add 2 tablespoons le 
juice and 14 cup shredded or flaked coec¢ 
Mix thoroughly. Pour into a 6-cup m 
or ring mold. Chill overnight. Dip mo 
hot water to loosen, and we mean just 
dip, briefly, don’t take it swimming. 
upside down on serving dish, and there 
are! Serves six. 
Surround with a wreath of raspbe 
(frozen ones this time of year) and 
pineapple slices, and serve with a bo 
commercial sour cream aglow with gr 
orange rind. 


All is assembled; the table is set 
gentle aqua cloth. Spring flowers, violets 
mimosa, or whatever blooms in the doo 
burn together in a basket, like cool flame 
gay galaxy of china and sterling is laid o 
honor the banquet fare. . . . And, at the 
of such a banquet, there are sure to be t 
all round: to the daughter who has ha 
the affairs of state with such dispatch, if 
for a day; to the mother who establishe 
order of such excellence so long ago. 
when all else has been said, that is 
mothers chiefly are for: to show us wha 
want to be like, first in the safe, s 
enchanted kitchen, and then in the 
wide world. 


proval of our ‘workable program.’” As aj 
requisite for Federal assistance, a comm 
must first have a workable program, sl 
ing that the city is doing its share thré 
code enforcement and planning and 4 
ing other requirements of the Housing A 
1954. 

Leading businessmen have assured) 
League of Women Voters of their fina 
support for a blight fund to aid homeow 
The Wilmington Housing Authority ha 
lected a site for the 400 new public-hou 
units. As soon as final approval from the 
eral Government and city council is gral 
the Authority will start to buy up land it 
East Side neighborhood marked for redeve 
ment. It will help relocate the residents 0} 
dwelling units (the Welfare Council of I 
ware has offered its assistance), then beg) 
demolish the old structures, improve se¥ 
water mains, streets, and finally sell the lai 
private enterprise for rebuilding. The co 
the project—before resale of the land—w) 
approximately $3,600,000, with the ¢ 
share totaling about $850,000. Then 
action takes place, in three or four yeé 
new neighborhood will have emé 
where once slums stood, a neighbor 
that all Wilmingtonians can point to 
pride as “Wilmington, Delaware, as 
know it.” 
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utritional findings show 
F at your need for nature’s 
own sweetener is as deep- 












eed for energy 


Although sugar has been extracted from 
ES ° 
aS plants and used by man as one of his 
NX most valued foods for thousands of years, 
ntists are just beginning to fully appreciate the 
jportant role sugar plays in the life processes. 
“Chis amazing substance, which has been called 


e basis of all life’? is formed only by the action 
unlight on growing green plants. It is as basic as 
and water, from which it is formed. 


Most efficient source of energy 


ae supposing sugar had just been discovered. What 
‘yortant and newsworthy things could be said 
out it! 

, i veryone would soon find out “‘here is something 
‘It tastes good and makes other good foods taste 
la ter.”’ 

‘But the scientists would be as sure to add “sugar 
hrs far more than mere sweetness.” 

4 It is the most efficient source of energy that 
4 1 be used by the human body. 





.{}ure’s own pure food sweetener. Did you know that the 
her you sprinkle on your breakfast berries is the same kind of 
| 


tar that nature put in the berries themselves? The riper the 
} >, the better it is—and the more sugar it contains. 
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| sugar 


family meals 


report on... 
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It is absorbed into the bloodstream almost 
instantly, starts to relieve fatigue within min- 
utes after it is eaten. 

It helps every cell in the body to function 
more efficiently. It helps supply the power 
needed for every action, every heartbeat, 
and every life process. 

Sugar can be used generously as part of the nor- 
mal, well-balanced diet by all healthy people. But 
it has a special value to those who have a tendency 
to overweight. 


Helps control an oversize appetite 


A level teaspoonful of sugar supplies only 18 calo- 
ries, yet satisfies appetite faster than any other food. 
Faster even than larger portions of many other 
foods that supply far more calories. 

When you use sugar in a between-meal “Scientific 
Nibble” it takes the edge off your hunger, helps to 
overcome one of the chief causes of overweight 
—overeating. 

At the same time it helps to relieve the tiredness 
and fatigue that slows you down. Thus it gets at the 
other chief cause of overweight—underactivity. 

Sugar is also used by the body to help burn its 
own fat. 


Nature’s way to weight control 


Because your appetite is actually your body’s call for 





Watching your weight? Have a “‘Scientific Nibble’ containing 


sugar before you sit down to eat. See how fast it curbs an oversize 
appetite. This new idea in reducing diets is based on important 
new research findings at leading universities. 
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quick energy, your blood sugar level plays a part in 
the healthy body’s own automatic, weight control 
system. By its effect on appetite it helps to match 
the number of calories taken in as food with the 
number used up in the course of the day’s activity. 

This helps to explain why most people can 
eat whatever they like without worrying about 
extra pounds. Calories that are spent as energy can 
never be deposited as fat. 

It also helps to explain why the use of artificial 
sweeteners, originally prescribed for diabetics only, 
are of no real value in reducing diets. Since they 
supply no energy they only appease the sense of 
taste without helping to satisfy the appetite. 

Sugar is neither a “‘reducing food”’ nor a “‘fatten- 
ing food.’’ There are no such things. A/l foods supply 
calories and there is no difference between the calo- 
ries that come from sugar or steak or grapefruit or 
ice cream. But in these days when diet fads and 
diet foods have become big business, it is good to 
be reminded again of these basic facts about one of 
our most basic—and best liked—foods. 

Sugar makes any well-planned, well-balanced diet 
more satisfying and more enjoyable. 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
New York 5, New York 


18 CALORIES 


Surprise you that there are only 18 calories in 
a level teaspoonful of sugar? (Some people 

we asked guessed as high as 600.) 

You'll normally use up as 
many calories as 

you get ina 

teaspoonful of 

sugar every 

7% minutes! 


EX 





All facts in this message apply to both beet and cane sugar and 
are based on up-to-date nutritional knowledge. 









Provineial... 
Hall piece of “old” walnut 
with flagstone top... graceful 
Bergere chair. Both from the 
Mediterranea Collection. 








Traditional... 


Console writing table, teak- 
wood top, ebony-finished base 

. comfortable wing chair. 
From the Cantonesian Group. 





Modern... 


Dark walnut hall piece with 
slate top, louvred doors. Sculp- 
tured wood lounge chair... 
from Circa ’60 Collection. 


For Booklet picturing living, dining, bedroom 
groups, send 25¢ to Heritage, Dept. LH-5, High 
Point, N. C. Name of your dealer on request. 


Heritage ine duvctae, 
Henredon 


CUSTOM QUALITY AT PRACTICAL PRICES 
Factories at High Point, Mocksville, Morganton, N.C. 
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‘““CONTACT LENSES ARE A BLESSING TO ME!’’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90 


Why do people wear contact lenses? 


Some people’s eye conditions require the 
use of contact lenses in order to see. Some 
professional people—actors, actresses, pro- 
fessional athletes, for instance—need contact 
lenses in order to work. The majority of con- 
tact-lens wearers are women who want them 
for purely cosmetic reasons. They prefer the 
way they look in contacts to the way they look 
in spectacles. Contact lenses should be con- 
sidered only after a qualified eye doctor (oph- 
thalmologist or oculist) has examined your 
eyes and approves their use for you. 


Do doctors recommend them? 


This is a decision to be made by the doctor 
according to the individual needs of his 
patient. Contact lenses are often advised, 
sometimes required, for conditions such as ir- 
regular astigmatism; keratoconus (cone- 
shaped corneas which grossly interfere with 
normal vision); when a cataract has been re- 
moved from one eye but the other eye has 
normal vision. Doctors 
often suggest contact 
lenses when extreme 
myopia makes it neces- 
sary for a woman to 
wear unsightly, thick- 
lensed glasses. Contact 
lenses are contraindi- 
cated when there is the 
presence of certain eye 
diseases or active eye 
infection. In such cases 
a patient should natu- 
rally be under the regular 
care of an eye doctor. 


would set 


Are there 
qualifications other 
than physical factors 
to be considered? 


Yes. When contacts 
are being considered 
for cosmetic reasons, 
doctors try to prede- 
termine whether their 
patients are psycholog- 
ically suited to wearing 
them. Nervous, tense 
individuals are less likely 
candidates than relaxed, 
easygoing folks. Getting 
used to having foreign 
bodies touching the eyes 
takes time, patience and emotional equilibrium. 
Doctors believe you will have success with 
them only if vou feel a sincere conviction that 
the pleasure they will bring you is well worth 
the cost of the lenses, plus whatever discom- 
fort and inconvenience they may cause. If 
you are extremely self-conscious about wear- 
ing spectacles, then contacts can open up a 
new world of self-confidence and beauty for 
you. If, on the other hand, you are reasonably 
satisfied with the way you look in glasses even 
for dates and dress-up occasions, an invest- 
ment in contacts can be a disappointment as 
well as a waste of time and money. 


what 


Will contact lenses take the place of 
my glasses around the clock? 


The number of hours a day contacts can be 
worn with comfort varies with the individual. 
Some women can build up a daily wearing 
time of no more than two to three hours, 
whereas others work up to as many as six, eight 
or ten hours. Doctors give all beginners this 
advice: wear your contacts for a little while 
every day, gradually increasing the time. For 
instance, you may start the first day by wear- 
ing them half an hour, the second day for 
forty-five minutes to an hour, the third day 
for an hour to an hour and a half, and so on. 
By gradually and persistently increasing your 
tolerance, you are giving your eyes a better 
chance to accustom themselves to the new 
“intruders.” The average patient who follows 
this advice begins to feel at home with her 
contacts in from three to four weeks. Then, 
to maintain your tolerance, it is necessary to 
continue to wear them for a while every day. 





SOMETHING YOUD SAY 


By CHARLES BRUCE 


What I remember is: the sun 


At midday sometimes, in the 
heart; and then 


Something you’d say half idly, 
without thought, 


Would pattern everything with 
light again. 


. I never fathomed why or how, or 


The magic was in a quick 
word or two. 


No matter. Turn that careless 
head and let 


The word come laughing. Any 
word will do. 





In the beginning you can expect a ceria 
amount of discomfort described variously 
“scratchy,” “irritating,” “burning.” In add 
tion, there is a good deal of watering of t 
eyes. Later, after you have become accustom: 
to the lenses, such discomfort should co 
only toward the end of your particular wed 
ing time. Then you remove the contacts a) 
substitute your regular spectacles. If, af 
your learning period, you experience a 
abnormal discomfort when wearing your co 
tacts, be sure to consult your doctor. Adju 
ments in fitting or prescription may 
necessary. 


Are there different types? 
If so, do costs vary? 


Nowadays there are three acceptable typ 
all made of nonbreakable plastic materi 
Costs range from a low of approximately $ 
to a high of approximately $250. 

Conventional contact lens: This is a custo 
made contact lens fitted after a mold has 
been taken of your eyes. It fits underneath t 
lid with the broad s 
face resting evenly 
the sclera (white pe 
tion of the eye). T 
central portion of t 
lens arches over 
sensitive cornea withe 
touching it. This le 
requires an _artific 
solution to be worn 
tween the back surfa 
of the lens and the fra 
surface of the eye. Y. 
are given instructio 
on how to prepare a 
administer the soluti 
yourself. The soluti 
sometimes clouds, pr 
ducing “rainbows” 
your vision. And ft 
cause it has to be mix 
and allowed to sta 
for twenty-four ho 
in advance of its ui 
there is the possibil} 
that you might forg 
to ready it in time f 
use the following dé 
Cost runs from 
proximately $125 to$1 
a pair. 

Fenestrated conte 
lens: This is a ney 
type of custom-made contact lens which 
worn without artificial solution, but 
your own tears acting as the solution. TI 
lens is designed with a vent and a channel 
allow a constant inflow of fresh oxygen ai 
tears. Fenestrated lenses require more pai 
taking fittings and more frequent adjustmer 
than the conventional lenses. It takes mo 
time to become used to them, but when y. 
do it is possible to build up a longer weari 
time than you can with conventional lens 
The main advantage of fenestrated lenses 
that they eliminate the nuisance of having 
prepare and administer the solution. Ca 
runs from approximately $150 to $250. 

Corneal contact lens: This is a solutionle 
lens which is a little smaller than the iris (¢ 
colored portion of the eye) and which cove 
the corneal portion of the eye. The le 
(about half the diameter of a dime) remains ¢ 
the cornea by adhesion and capillary on 








tion. It moves freely on a film of tears for 
between the lens and the cornea. Fitting of 
corneal contact lens is a comparatively simp 
procedure, taking less time and requiril 
fewer adjustments than the two other typé 
A cosmetic plus for corneal lenses is that th 
are considered less detectable. A disadval 
tage, however, is that there is a possibility 
their falling out—and because they are til 
they would be difficult to find. Costs ran 
from $80 to $150. 


Are contact lenses perfectly safe? 


Yes (1) when it has been medically estal 
lished that there is no contraindication 
your wearing them; (2) when they have be 
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» ertly fitted by a licensed doctor or tech- 
an; (3) when you have acquired the proper 
«mique of inserting and removing them; 
) (4) when you follow precisely the instruc- 
4s given for their care. Naturally, all han- 
4 g of contact lenses requires conditions of 
,olute cleanliness. Cautious doctors believe 
sneal lenses should not be entrusted to 
yng people (under eighteen) whose im- 
‘/urity or irresponsibility may result in 
mful carelessness regarding cleanliness 
j//or incorrect insertion and removal. 


































» there any contact lenses 
ilable today which are not safe? 


‘here are some, preformed contacts, 
ilable at a smaller cost than custom-made 


bills—he could hardly do otherwise—but 
ooked me straight in the eye and said if I'd 
51 little patient everything would soon turn 
) to be fine and dandy. 
As usual he was overoptimistic. Just three 
| ks ago all the dreary facts he had long been 
> ding caught up with him. The bank called 
}. on a ninety-day note I wasn’t aware ex- 
< d, the finance company repossessed his car, 
, the manufacturer threatened legal action 
ie didn’t settle his account in full. 
| Ted broke the news in this fashion. He 
vk the girls and me to dinner in a fancy 
tiaurant, ordered steak for everybody. Just 
a he dessert was served—baked alaska, no 
—he announced it would be necessary for 
uO mortgage our home. I should have been 
f vared, I suppose. But our home is our sole 
ession of value. 
I jumped to my feet and screamed there 
ild be.no mortgage, that he would never 
® my signature. I ran out of the restaurant 


going back to live with my mother. I knew 
y heart I was bluffing, that I might leave 
> that I would return and agree to the mort- 
2, that I had no choice. But I was hysteri- 


was idiotic. My mother has a tiny apart- 
t, an income that scarcely supports her. I 
thik perhaps I wanted to find out whether 
2/er Gertrude or Ruth loved me enough to 
ge along and take my side. 
Gertrude is fifteen, Ruth thirteen. They are 
a/n age where they need the pretty clothes 
or girls have. I have done everything in my 
9//er to be a good mother and provide them 
1a pleasant background, despite the uphill 
s(ggle. For Gertrude’s twelfth birthday I 
dorated and furnished our basement as a 
e/ibination study and playroom, but the girls 
s© om entertain friends there. I know they are 
a‘amed of their home, ashamed of the way 
itr father has slipped down and down in 
th world. Nevertheless, they prefer Ted to 
nm They both elected to stay with him. When 
{/t the house that night I went alone. 
After two days with my mother, I was on 
th verge of a nervous collapse and so was 
T . He called, pleading with me to return, and 
1 omised I would give in on the mortgage. 
E was in town having the papers drawn up 
a the girls were at school when I went back 
hie. 
_ From attic to basement, the house was in 
clos. Our girls are as untidy as their fa- 
tl despite the good example I set them. I 
d ’t like housework either, but somebody has 
to it. Me. I spent two hours picking up 
Slits, skirts, cigarette packs, and other inde- 
s(bable debris. When Ted arrived the place 
™ spotless. He showed no more appreciation 
f(/my efforts than the girls do. His sole inter- 
@\was in obtaining my signature. However, 
w nI signed he didn’t thank me. I kissed him 
6) he didn’t kiss me back. Ted may deny the 
% out of gallantry, but I know I long ago 
ic any physical appeal I ever had for him. It 
h been many months since he has shared my 
5). One night, although I hated myself for 
big so unfeminine, I stopped beside his bed 
a he pretended to be asleep.” 

ita blinked her moist eyes. 


contacts. Doctors advise against their use be- 
cause fittings are long, tedious, painful and 
often imperfect. Preformed contacts are pur- 
chased ‘“‘over the counter,” so to speak, us- 
ually without medical approval or supervision. 
Imperfect fit can cause continued discomfort. 
Prolonged use of any ill-fitting contact lenses 
could cause eye damage. 


Who is authorized 
to fit contact lenses? 


Your own eye doctor is the one to recom- 
mend a qualified contact-lens specialist or an 
optician or technician licensed to fit contact 
lenses. In this way he can prescribe for and 
supervise your fitting, and check on your 
lenses as time goes by. 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91 


“When Ted and I met back in our college 
days, we fell wildly in love. I had just broken 
off with somebody else, a man of whom my 
mother disapproved. My mother was strict 
and I used to listen to everything she said. My 
parents were divorced when I was a year old. 
My mother has always had to get by on inade- 
quate alimony. Often as a child I would hear 
her walking the floor and crying in the night. 
Sometimes to quiet her nerves and worries she 
would scrub the woodwork or polish the silver 
for hours. 

“When I first met Ted’s mother, I am 
ashamed to say, I was fascinated because she 
was so unlike mine. Ted’s mother was a 
beauty, full of vitality and drive. In those days, 
before she lost her health and her money, Ted’s 
mother looked on life as a long, happy party. 

“Later I discovered how she spoiled Ted 
and maneuvered him and refused to regard 
either one of us as an adult. Ted’s mother had 
areal horror of growing old and being shunted 
from the center of the stage. So she babied Ted. 
It wasn’t good for him. His stepfather—Ted’s 
own father died when he was thirteen—bul- 
lied him. That wasn’t good either. But I didn’t 
sense any of this at the time. Ted and I did 
nearly all our courting among his mother’s 
friends and admirers and at her parties. 

“There were no parties in the cramped 
rooms my mother and I shared. Although my 
father prospered after the divorce, he remar- 
ried and the alimony was never readjusted. 
My mother was too proud to go to court 
again. My father’s second family had the club 
memberships and rode around in the expen- 
sive cars. Every once in a while he would drop 
by the apartment for a few minutes. He always 
swept in like a visiting potentate, brushing 
past me as though I were a piece of furniture. 
I would seethe inside, hating him. But then I 
would peep out the window at his car and 
wish he would take me riding. We rode the 
bus. 

*‘When I was in the eighth grade I saw a pic- 
ture of him and his second wife on the society 
page. They were at the country club beside a 
beautiful swimming pool. I’d learned to swim 
at the Y.W.C.A., and that pool represented 
sheer glamour to me. I teased my poor mother 
until at last she wrote my father, asking if he 
wouldn’t take me to the country club for a 
swim just one time. He didn’t ever answer. I 
fretted for months about that swimming pool 
until my mother finally convinced me there 
were more important things than belonging to 
a country club. 

“It was a terrible struggle for her to send 
me to college but, because of her pride, she 
wouldn’t allow me to help out by taking a 
part-time job. My mother is old-fashioned on 
the subject of careers for women. I think she 
sent me to college so I would make friends 
among a better class of young people than 
could be found in our neighborhood. When 
it came to my men friends, she was hard to 
please. 

“Ted and I were engaged two years. She 
liked him fine. She didn’t care a bit for his 
mother. The June Ted graduated, our two 
mothers got into a violent argument over 
whose church we were to be married in. It was 
pretty silly, since we hadn’t set a wedding date. 
But somehow Ted and I were pulled into the 
dispute and I gave Ted back his ring. 





when trouble is 
only skin deep use a =o Gee 
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new amazing lotion that 
relieves blemishes 


L.O.L. is the family lotion that belongs in 


every medicine chest... 


relieves pimples, 
blackheads, reduces large pores. Fragrant, completely 
colorless, STAINLESS ...L.O.L. remains antiseptic for 
hours. Actually a medication, it is the only lotion 

that contains Organic Sulphur Oil Compound as well as 


Resorcinol, Hexachlorophene and Eugenol. Heals cuts, 


scratches, burns, bruises; relieves discomfort of sunburn, 





, 


poison ivy, and is unexcelled as an after shaving lotion. 


Laboratory tests prove that L.O.L.’s germ-killing 


powers are long-lasting. 





creator of world famous, medically approved COVERMARK; the Original SPOTSTIK; 
FINISHING POWDER, colorless, that will keep your foundation from changing color. 





“Y don’t feel self-conscious any more about wearing 
elastic hosiery —in fact, | enjoy wearing Johnson's” 


says 


“Last year when I 
was about to have 
my third baby my 
doctor told me to 
wear elastic stock- 
ings to relieve a 
swollen vein in my 
leg. I bought a pair 
but wasn’t happy 
because they looked 
ugly and felt uncomfortable. 


“Then I read about Johnson’s elastic 
hosiery and tried them. What a difference! 
My toes no longer were cramped and un- 


Write to 


Mrs. M. Galin of Brooklyn, New York 


comfortable. I enjoyed wearing Johnson’s! 

“Even my doctor was amazed that elas- 
tic stockings that look so nice could give 
such fine support to all parts of the leg. 

“T bought 2 pairs of Johnson’s and wore 
them constantly throughout my pregnancy. 
They’re still in good condition. I wear 
them now when my legs get tired. They 
look wonderful — full-fashioned, with a 
slim seam and in nice colors.” 

Try Johnson’s elastic hosiery. You'll 
find them at your surgical supply, drug or 
department store. Every pair is guaran- 
teed by Johnson & Johnson. 


Box K, New Brunswick, N. J. 


for free booklet, “Important Facts About Varicose Veins” 
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OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, INC. 


348 George Street, 


Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 


2329 Calumet Avenue, 
(ore tem Cem el Ey 


4 Fluid Ounces $2.00 
8 Fluid Ounces $3.25 
At finest drug 

and department 

stores everywhere 
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“For a week I cried my eyes out while my 
mother assured me the bride always selected 
the church. She is more religious than I am; I 
had no interest in the kind of wedding cere- 
mony Ted and I apparently weren’t going to 
have. Early one morning, around six A.M., he 
phoned and asked me to come downstairs and 
meet him. He suggested we make up, drive to 
the beach and have a picnic. I slipped off with- 
out waking my mother. I was wearing a faded 
shirt and an old pair of slacks, a costume I 
think should be proof to anyone that I didn’t 
have marriage in mind. Ted convinced me we 
could settle the church argument and satisfy 
everybody by eloping to Arizona. 
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“He had a five-hundred-dollar bill in his 
pocket, the first I'd ever seen and I guess the 
last I ever will see. I was terribly excited and 
thrilled when we stopped on the way and 
bought me a wedding outfit and a wedding ring. 
The elopement nearly killed my mother. Our 
honeymoon was spoiled by the way she reacted. 
When I telephoned the news she wouldn’t talk 
to me. She hung up the phone. She hardly 
spoke to either Ted or me for months. After 
all the sacrifices she had made for me, my 
mother felt I had turned my back on her. 

“My marriage began in deceit and somehow 
never got established on a basis of honesty and 
fair dealing. Ted did not tell me when he used 


IT’S NYLON IN COLOR FOR NEW 
SHEET ECONOMY AND LUXURY! 


Now you can own sheets that wash 
easily a in no time — need no 

ironing! The y re P eppe rell Nylon 
Sheets in 4 ‘ 


longest wearing of 


‘Ever-Tru” colors — the 


all sheets made. 


bedroom... 


a large part of his personal inheritance from 
his father to buy a business with his stepfather, 
a man I despised. I couldn’t bear the way he 
cursed and ordered Ted around and the meek 
way Ted took it. From the first, Ted and I got 
off on the wrong foot financially. I never did 
know anything about his business except that 
it finally failed. If I needed a dress or coat, his 
mother would tell me to charge it to her. She 
frequently paid our rent and brought us gro- 
ceries. I felt like a charity case. 

“After our girls were born and we bought 
our own home at my insistence, I hoped we 
might get squared around. We never did. We 
now have a few dollars in the bank and the 
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A SMART COLOR SLANT TO TAKE— 
SCALLOPING ON PERCALE SHEETS! 











You can choose from so many 






color combinations of fine-finish 






scalloping. For Pepperell — first to 





put color in sheets—knows more about 






blending. See all Lady Pepperell 
Sheets at your favorite store, today! 
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most pressing of our bills are paid, but 
house is mortgaged to the eaves and T, 
out of work. He will probably find an 
sales job soon, but I have no confidence 
future won’t be a repetition of the past.” 


Ted tells his side 


“Of course I’m to blame for the fina: 
hole we’re in,” said Ted, a tall, troubled 
of forty-one. “I believe I can crawl out if 
will only co-operate. Our marriage is mo 
less shot, but we both love our daughters. 
upon a time I loved Lita. And do you 
why? Because of her gentleness. I fell in 
with her funny, quiet little ways, her wat 
eyes, her good manners in any company. 
she’s changed. 

“My mother was a dazzler, the star o 
company. She was funny, she was brill 
and my father and I were a good audie 
was devoted to my mother, but I gu 
wanted a wife who was less high-keyed. M 
I didn’t want to play a supporting role al 
days. 

“Lita complains I’m secretive. That’s 
exactly true. In the past I tried to be frank 
her, but invariably the discussion ended u 
a detailed analysis of my many sins, real 
imaginary. I can’t present my point of 
satisfactorily even when there is logic in 
argument, even when I am in the right. 

“Strangely enough, I had quite a temps 
a very young child. It distressed both my 
ents, particularly my mother. She often 
me I would pay a high price for my ter 
outbursts later in life. One afternoon my 
brought me in from play to greet tea gu 
hadn’t wanted to come. I can still see m 
grabbing a silver sugar bowl and throwi 
The sugar bowl barely missed my mot 
head and knocked a crack in the plaster + 
That’s the only time I remember my f. 
spanking me. But my mother’s punis 
was worse. She told me I could have kille: 
Young as I was, I was haunted by the i 
was almost the murderer of my own mo 
When I was a little older I made up my 
never again to lose my temper. And I | 
that resolution. 

c 
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“TI remember an evening in my high-s 
years. Four other kids and I were riding 
an unpatrolled section of the beach i 
brand-new car, a birthday present and 
pride of my life. One of the guys spotted 
arette machine on the veranda of a cca 
restaurant closed for the night. Immedij 
all four wanted to cart off and crack the. 
chine. They were dead wrong and well I 4 
it. | went through torments, hoping and y 
ing they would lose their nerve. 

“But I didn’t utter a word of protest ¥ 
they loaded the machine in my car ( 
would have been confiscated if we'd | 
caught), or later when they busted it al 
vided a hundred packs of cigarettes and t 
dollars in nickels and dimes. My only pré 
was to refuse my share of the swag. 
months I shook in my boots, expecting t! 
arrested and put in jail any minute. That! 
you something about me. I would not ore 
not face and decide an issue at the pr 
time. I’m still like that. 

“The other day I heard a song called ‘Né 
Tomorrow.’ When I put off decisions, it’s n 
‘nearly tomorrow’ for me; tomorrow see! 
hundred light-years away—and something 
come up to put things right. I’m that 
about our bills, too: if I don’t open the ¢ 
lopes, they ll go away. My common sense! 
me this isn’t true, but common sense ig 
pressing. 

“IT now can see I’ve never known ho} 
handle money. When I wasa kid I hadap 
route awhile. When I was sixty dollars ir 
hole and our chauffeur got tired of trying td 
lect from my customers, I gave up the rou 
didn’t much mind delivering the papers, | 
sure did hate to make collections. I’ve 
been able to ask people for money comft 
bly; I always think they may need it for s¢ 
thing else: Yet other guys can always taj 
for a loan; a dozen or more of my silver § 
men owe me money. I’ve never asked f¢ 
One reason I’m in such a financial mess 
just can’t force myself to harry my custo) 
and make them pay their installment ing 
edness. 
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“ita hasn’t been much help. When we mar- 
_e he suggested a family budget because her 
er had always budgeted. I was willing. I 
no faith in my own ability to manage 
vs, so I proposed that Lita take over the 
x of paying and keeping track of our bills. 
veloped her mother was the financial 

id and Lita was weak in arithmetic. She 
ict feel equal to the responsibility. So here 
res 
a |took a number of engineering courses in 
5 ze and when I graduated I wanted to go 
ethat kind of work. My mother urged me 
i} <e my inheritance and to go into business 
‘j/my stepfather. I didn’t like my stepfather 
{ didn’t like his business, but I wanted to 
‘lee her. So, in went my money. It was an 
hirred venture from the beginning. In a 

» it was almost a relief to me when our firm 
ie to the wall. 

1 ye told you that Lita originally had a 
i 'y disposition. Now when I disappoint her 
inoy her she is almost certain to create the 
‘fy of scene I will go to any lengths to avoid. 
jis scenes unman me. If I retreat to the 
‘qroom, she hammers on the door. If I go 
\\4d in self-defense, she follows me into the 
‘loom, jerks off the covers, and continues 
‘Wirade. My only practical escape, I’ve 
'yid, is to leave the house. 

Il tell you how far I'll go for harmony. A 
‘months ago I discovered that Lita had 
lied in a fender on our car. Did I mention 
i act to her? I did not. I sneaked the car to 
“rage without saying a word and had the 
‘ver replaced. Any price for peace. 

!))ur house is not a happy one, either for 
4 <ids or for me. Lita is a demon house- 
| 


















keeper. When she isn’t fiercely cleaning, she is 
lamenting that the house needs cleaning. The 
most casual social gathering puts a terrific 
strain on her; she scours and scrubs and waxes 
before the guests arrive, and is back at it for 
half the night after they leave. One time we 
gave a dinner party and a woman guest went 
in the kitchen with Lita and got to talking. 
Lita became so rattled that the soufflé fell and 
she was upset by that calamity for months. I 
miss having friends and I think Lita would 
like friends too. She has no gift at all for 
friendship. 

“If a neighbor knocks while she is polishing 
the silver or running the vacuum sweeper—I 
literally and truly hear that vacuum sweeper 
in my dreams—Lita won’t interrupt her work 
to answer. The hardiest and most persistent of 
our neighbors have given up dropping in on 
Lita. And so have the school-girl friends of 
our daughters. As a rule our youngsters have 
their good times and gabfests elsewhere. 

“Lita frequently complains that I’m unemo- 
tional and too contained. We haven’t dis- 
cussed the matter, but she probably believes 
my ‘unfeeling nature’ is responsible for the 
lapse in our sexual relationship. It’s something 
much more subtle than that, something hard 
to put into words. When the sweetness went 
out of our relationship, something went out 
of me. I feel frostbitten. 

“It’s obvious that I have a virtually un- 
broken record as a poor provider. I plead 
guilty. But I’ve been thinking things over 
lately. Most of my business life has been con- 
cerned with selling, and I’m just not fitted to 
sell. I liked my wartime job, and maybe I 
could get into some branch of engineering 









Heirloom Bedspr rackin Felt 


e fx This lovely heirloom-of-the-future bedspread was 
Sy ; inspired by Meissen china. It is made in 9” 
aes | 












ell tell you where to buy these stamped (you merely re-embroider the printed design) 


squares to make it easier to work on (you can carry 
one around in your pocketbook) and four squares 
form one design unit. The felt is a blend of rayon 
<7 and wool especially treated to resist dirt. The back- 
>| ground is always white . . . the color of embroidery 
oo) and fringe is up to you. 


By NORA O’LEARY 






It squares packaged in groups of 24. It takes 4 packages to make a single bedspread. 
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TROPIC-MESH SLEEPERS BY 


Nitey Nite. 


Porous Tropic-mesh has a million diamond- 
shaped windows. Fresh cool air flows in and 
out—lets the skin breathe. Because Tropic- 
mesh is absorbent, it never feels sticky. Be- 
cause it’s stretchable, it never chafes or binds. 
And it’s Perry-ized never to shrink out of 
size. The new prints are something to dream 





about—country fun, circus tricks, baseball 
excitement. Girls’ sizes 2 to 14. Boys’ sizes 
2 to 10. Other styles from sizes | to 14. Prints 
in choice of gay colors. 


NITEY NITE SLEEPERS, PERRY. N.Y 
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again. I would sure like to try a change except 
that Lita would probably blow her top at the 
mere idea.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“Tita and Ted were really hip-deep in a 


financial morass. But their personality prob- 
lems were much more grave than their financial 
problems. For, until they changed themselves, 
they would never be able to audit the check- 
book, balance the ledger or begin the book- 
keeping. 


“Both of them were victims of an ailment 
very familiar to counselors. In trade terms it is 





known as ‘basic emotional insecurity.’ Both 
Lita and Ted had suffered at the hands of a 
loving but self-centered mother who was de- 
termined to rule and dominate. 

“In childhood, Lita and Ted had expended 
maximum effort to please and meet the expec- 
tations of their mothers and even so had often 
failed. As a result as adults both of them sadly 
lacked self-confidence and much of their be- 
havior was motivated by fear. This fearfulness, 
deeply rooted in their two personalities, mani- 
fested itself in very different ways. On the sur- 
face they appeared to be strikingly dissimilar. 

‘“‘Whenever Ted disappointed Lita and she 
picked on and stormed at him, she was only 


: 





NO SEAMS TO WORRY ABOUT! 


A STOCKINGS BY 
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pretending to a strength she did not possess. 
She was inwardly afraid as the schoolyard 
bully often is afraid. Her mother had reared 
her to believe she was entitled to an ideal hus- 
band—trich, effective, adoring. Ted accepted 
her bullying unprotestingly; his inner fear 
was demonstrated by the tactics of aloofness 
and withdrawal he had adopted in his boyhood 
to protect himself from the sting of disap- 
proval. His mother’s criticalness had early per- 
suaded him of the folly of self-expression. If 
you say nothing, Ted reasoned, you can’t make 
a mistake. 

“In addition to her fears, Lita nursed sub- 
conscious doubts she had ever been sufficiently 
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loyal to her mother. There had been occa: 
as a little girl when she had vehemently wi 
to run away and live with her father. She 
smothered these ‘disloyal’ notions and st 
her guilty conscience by endeavoring ing 
as possible to follow her mother’s patt 
She copied her mother’s compulsive h 
keeping techniques. In thinking back, 
could recall her youthful exasperation a: 
mother scolded and mopped along in 
tracks when she entered the apartment 
school. She was making her daughters un 
fortable in the same way, perhaps more 
comfortable. Two females, sharing an a 
ment, create little muss. Lita had grown 
a regime without men—there was no fai 
no brother, no male cousins even. She 
demanding far too much tidiness and 
from all three members of her family. 

“There were few friends in Lita’s child 
home since ‘We can’t keep up with the 
people’ and little entertaining since ‘We 
afford to entertain properly.’ Lita’s me 
had overvalued money but hadn’t dream 
working to earn some; Lita’s attitude 
perfect echo. When Ted had a financial ¢ 
Lita’s instant answer was to denounce hin 
his failure; she did not respond by seeki 
job herself. Nor did it occur to her she 
be helpful to her husband by conquerin 
distaste for figures and taking care o 
household bookkeeping. 

“In the light of hindsight, Lita was ab 
detect the selfish aspects of her mother’s 
for her. Personally I doubted that 
mother really wanted her daughter to : 
anybody. After Lita perceived her mothe 
a marked tendency to make all men pa 
the sins of her father, she perceived tha 
had compelled Ted to meet a part of this 

“When Lita gained some personal ins 
she gained understanding of Ted. She 
saw the damage her nagging had done 
how desperate was his need of sympathy 
praise. She also grasped how deadly it 1 
have been for Ted, pampered and indulgg 
well as repressed in his youth, to work 
after year at the kind of employment : 





tested. Lita didn’t shed her financial ai 
hensiveness overnight. In fear and trem 
she encouraged Ted to give up sales work 
seek a job in engineering. 

“Ted’s only form of self-discipline 
‘holding things in.’ His work and money 
its, acquired in his careless, extravagant 
hood, were deplorable. He was astoni 
and almost pathetically grateful when 
suggested that he change his field and 
take a chance. 

“Actually, in the present tight labor ma 
the economic chance Ted and Lita took 4 
great. Although Ted had passed the 
mark, his education and his wartime ex 
ence won him an opportunity to ental 
training program of another aircraft a 
earn while he learned. He told Lita the 
amount of his income, and it was not ki 
Lita, as uneager in some respects to face ¢ 
economic facts as Ted, then took a step 
had been dodging for years. She becamé 
family financial agent. She brought ordei 
of chaos, but there just wasn’t enough m| 
to go around. 

“Lita’s next step, against all her mot! 
traditions, was to hunt up a job for hei 
The two girls were of an age where the 
quired less of her attention and she needé 
be less preoccupied with housework. Lita) 
the only job she could locate—working| 
cashier in a supermarket. Lita collected ¢ 
fringe benefits from the first job of her life; 
learned to be less snobbish, more underst) 
ing of the evenings Ted was weary, mor 
laxed in all her views. Her proved abilit 
earn—to inexperienced, house-bound Lita¢ 
ing money had seemed a highly perple 
art—cut down on needless worries whick 
might have taken out on Ted. 

“‘Lita’s compulsive housekeeping autor 
cally disappeared; there just wasn’t time fi 
But she has more time while working a five 
week, so Lita found, for friendships. Th¢ 
swer to this mystery is simple. She pitched 
entertaining to an informal, a modern || 
She invited a surprised next-door neighbé 
drop in her kitchen for midmorning coffe 
a Saturday. Previously she had felt a fo 
invitation should be extended and that 
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,,it in an immaculate living room to 
(1 a guest, as had been the stiff custom 
+ other’s bygone day. 
« rude’s and Ruth’s friends can now en- 
basement recreation room. Lita and 
9 / entertain twice a month on Sunday 
y with casual buffet suppers. Buffet sup- 
y10, Lita still likes to cook and serve 
wie food. Frankly, she would prefer to 
> ooking in solitude. For quite a while 
_ distracted by kitchen guests who 
in after her and proceeded to chatter 
s/f nothing. I suggested to her a trick 
“| myself in similar circumstances. Now 
ii)measures meticulously, mixes, stirs, 
9\s over and guides the kitchen conver- 
valks of the dish she is preparing, talks 
ein general, and thus rids her mind of 
,ons and pins her complete attention 
ussy job in hand. This might be de- 
>is psychological advice in the culinary 
isn’t rude and it is effective. 
y evening for many months, Lita and 
piunicative Ted practiced talking to 
der. They talked about their jobs, their 
i rs, themselves, everything. Some of the 
‘discussions led to arguments, but with 
» he arguments were robbed of bitter- 
Jore and more often the evening conver- 
s:nded with laughter and love-making. 
4! Ted’s difficulties in their sexual rela- 
were resolved in a very natural way.” 































_ Note: This case history was compiled and 
dfrom actual records by 
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11E CHALLENGE OF 
VIET EDUCATION 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


will be charged to poor parents, but 
( highly salaried upper caste will pay. 
i chooling is candidly directed at creat- 
w aristos, to supplant the old aristoc- 
(breeding. That it will tend to become 


ble would seem likely, as high Soviet 


tharies will make every effort to place 
children among this elite. But I ven- 

t oredict that to remain there, the youth 

fve to live up to the standards set, or 

K eavy criticism. 

is only another instance of Russian ef- 


Jassure the state of continuing intellec- 
i 





















al moral leadership. It is also wholly in 
with the new Russian imperialism 
e all imperialisms, requires empire 


1 


‘dition, apart from colleges or univer- 
s| ussia has 2000 ‘‘technicums,”’ with an 
‘nce of two and a half million students. 
ere vocational-technical schools, giving 
‘two-and-a-half-year courses. 

sublic attitude toward learning is per- 
'To learn is, one might say, a funda- 
‘patriotic duty. The child is indoctri- 
J ith this passion from a tender age. 
asia teaching is regarded as, perhaps, 
it respected profession. Children, their 
and the whole society are taught to 
-) to the teacher. Lenin is invariably 
ned as the great teacher. Teachers are 
Jid. Above all, their social position in 
ie Ociety is assured. 

4 oublic libraries are always crowded— 
f students who have their own libraries, 
t workmen, sometimes elderly, anxious 
rove their minds. Every collective farm 
a brary of both general and agronom- 
b\ature. An American friend who visited 
« he famous vacation resorts frequented 
set citizens complained of the sanitary 
ils, but remarked, ‘“‘You rarely see a 
ner without a book.” 

Wian higher education is directed into 
¢ nnels most desired (or thought most 
x\ry) by the state. Students are not 
i ‘ed to study science or engineering, but 
' >encouraged by certain privileges, such 
‘ption from military services, and the 
1/2 of high emoluments. 

“ have said, Russia is training experts for 
0 In this country we are getting only 
“'e engineers we need here at home. 
*\ produced more than twice as many as 
d last year. 


Here in America we face a shortage of 
22,000 doctors and 100,000 nurses by 1960, 
and by 1966 we may be short half a million 
teachers. 

Sixty thousand to 100,000 American high- 
school students of high ability cannot attend 
college for financial reasons. Thousands of 
others, whose parents can afford it, look upon 
college as a social affair, and pick only sub- 
jects that do not interfere with having a good 
time. An estimated 100,000 high-school stu- 
dents are intellectually capable of higher edu- 
cation but are indifferent. And, if I may say 
sO, a sentimental public is willing to spend 
millions on the handicapped, underprivileged 


and unfit, but is allergic to appeals for neces- 
sary financial aid to the intelligent, healthy 
and strong, who must furnish the leadership 
of tomorrow. 

The Federal Government, when it is con- 
sidering educational grants-in-aid to the 
states, might consider making such grants de- 
pendent on new measures for encouraging and 
educating superior talents. Mr. Benton has 
suggested a system of national merit scholar- 
ships, based on competitive examinations, to 
which I would add high-school character rec- 
ords. He has also suggested the creation of 
technical-assistance academies to train gifted 
students for overseas services—institutions 


44d 


that would carry the prestige of our great 
Military and Naval academies. 

It is entirely possible that I have exagger- 
ated Soviet educational attainments. No one 
without a knowledge of the Russian language 
and the opportunity freely to study the educa- 
tional system in all its branches over many 
months can correctly weigh claim against 
reality. But to err on the side of giving too 
much credit is, I believe, far less dangerous 
than to deny obvious achievements. 

For if we lag behind in education, we shall 
lag on every front. The prime ingredients for 
national achievement are brains plus firm pa- 
triotism and social discipline. END 
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treasures... 


A heritage of traditional elegance and 


quality is yours when Kenwood Blankets 
come into your home! Enjoy the pride 


of possession that comes with such a 


treasure. Kenwoods are richly rewarding 


in their blissful warmth and enduring 
beauty—bring you a dreamland of 
sound, restoring rest. In pure wool, 

in Acrilan, and in blends—priced from 
$75 to about $9. Start now to enjoy 


their very special luxury .. . ask 
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for Kenwood in your favorite store. 
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CAVENDISH, VERMONT 


When hostessing, what’s your first job? 


[_] Get the party off the ground 


As your guests arrive, do they have to suffer? 
Go through the thumb-twiddling, nice- 
weather-we re-having routine? To give your 
party a flying start—scrape the ice off its 
wings! Keep everybody busy. Rolling back 
rugs; sorting records. Even helping you 
with final party fixings. Another defroster: 





If you’d keep him, better bypass — 
(J Flirty friends [[] Fuss-budget tactics 


If there’s anything a hombre hates—it’s 
getting the Mama’s Boy treatment, in public. 
Besides, your date probably prides himself 
on his grooming. Why make him feel like 


Hillbilly Hank by adjusting his tie, re-comb- 
ing his crew cut? As for your grooming (on 
certain days) you know you're the smoothest 
—when you choose Kotex. Those flat pressed 
ends prevent telltale outlines. And when you 
try Regular, Junior and Super Kotex you'll 


learn which size best suits you. 





(.] Suggest group arrivals 


have couples arrive in “herds” instead of 
singly. You need never know an awkward 
moment—or a nagging care, at certain times. 
Let Kotex* give you unfailing protection; 
the complete absorbency you depend on! And 
remember to get a new Kotex belt; it goes 
with Kotex for perfect comfort. 


For the new, longer hair look, try— 
(] Godiva pomade [_] A switch [[] Two brushes 


Want to let your hair down? There’s no 
short cut to longer tresses— home-grown 
ones, that is. But brushing stimulates the 
scalp, gives hair the grow signal. Use two 
brushes, one in each hand. Bend forward 
as you brush. And for growing extra confi- 
dent at calendar time, let Kotex help — 
with comfort that comes from chafe-free 
softness; softness that holds its shape. No 
mistakes, mind you, with this napkin, for 
Kotex can be worn safely on either side! 


More women choose KOTEX than ail other sanitary napkins 





Free booklet! Want hints on dating, etiquette, grooming, 
fashions? Send for fascinating free booklet ‘Are You In 
The Know?” Gives poise-pointers selected from “‘Are You 
In The Know?” magazine advertisements. Write P. O. 


Box 3434, Dept. 1856, Chieago 54, Illinois. 
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TOODLES 
DOESNT 
UNDERSTAND 


There’s really nothing wrong with him... 


except that he is not our dog. 


By G. M. WHITE 


Qe dog is dead. My wife and I have 
sworn we will not be sentimental about 
his demise and of course we are not. He 
knew a lot of happiness and he gave a lot. 
He lived a long life for a dog—nearly four- 
teen years—and he never had a sullen day. 
He came to live with us on our first wedding 
anniversary, so his lifetime spanned what 
were surely the most exciting, and maybe the 
best, years of our lives. 

Our dog was scraped out of a sand hole 
full of mongrel puppies by a mower on a 
naval airfield when hot war was our way of 
life. We named him Captain, for even as a 
white-and-tan ball of fluff, with his pointed 


‘black ears and vertical tail he was one of the 


lords of earth. He never changed his attitude. 
Cap’s vibrant spirit did not succumb to old 
age; he was alert and loyal to the death. His 
courage and energy were just too great for his 
small body to contain any longer. His heart 
wore out from years of joyous beating. 

Cap was an established member of our 
family when our first son was born, and 
virtually in charge when the second came. 
The boys liked him, but he was always our 
dog, never theirs. He was not a dog ‘to be 
mauled,and he would bark sharply if any child 
tried it. Our boys treated him like an adult 
worthy of respect. They said, “Excuse me, 
Cap,” if they accidentally stepped on his 
proud plume of a tail. They meant it too. 
They are hardly so polite to their parents. 
Without a doubt, Cap understood every 
word in the English language in ordinary use, 
and a good many common only in naval 
parlance. He would respond to conversa- 
tions that he overheard while pretending to 
be asleep, and he knew the meaning of 
many words that we spelled out to fool him. 
We often kidded him for not learning how to 
talk—much to his discomfiture. He fre- 
quentiy tried, but never quite made it. 

Cap traveled many thousands of miles 
with our family. He always knew when we 
were planning a trip and would patiently 
wait for us at the door of the car. For several 
months, when I was in a hospital, he stayed 
unleashed with the car, sleeping on top of 
it. He could get inside, but no stranger could. 

His favorite sport was swimming; he 
would plunge fearlessly into roaring surf to 
fetch a stick. He had a purpose in life that 
he never doubted. In his lifetime, he must 
have fetched tens of thousands of sticks. 
He brought to our door anything of interest 
that he found in the trash. He brought to 
our bedside the newspaper that told of 
Hiroshima. One Christmas morning, after 
we had opened all the presents, he returned 
from a stroll with an expensive pair of new 
pigskin gloves in his mouth. I still wear them. 
We inquired about the neighborhood, but 
I don’t think he stole them. I believe he 
bought them with his own money. 

So he was a smart dog, a genius among 
mongreis, no less. Many people have loved 
such animals; many others think that to pro- 
fess love for a dog is cloying and silly. My 
feeling is that any sort of love is better not 
discussed in public, and I would not be writ- 
ing this eulogy if it were not for Toodles. 

Toodles is a king-size blue-roan-and-tan 
English cocker with a pedigree going back 
six generations, and he is a guest in our 
house while his mistress. travels abroad. 
After Cap’s death, in family conclave we de- 
cided not to get another dog soon, if ever, but 
we were glad to take Toodles as a temporary 


“to claim him soon, and the mistress 
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boarder to see if our decision was 
Toodles has black silk ears six inches 
big soft jowls, doleful brown eyes. Hei 
He suffers from some nameless an 
sorrow. If you gaze steadily at him 
while, you will feel your own ears 
longer, your eyes melting. You will feel 
is really no purpose in life, but we m 
be brave. 

We did not expect to find another d 
brilliant as Cap, but after Toodles 
chewed up three hats, destroyed several 
of my wife’s hosiery, overturned a ¢ 
topped lamp table, stolen a leg of lamb 
the dinner table and scratched a large 
in the kitchen door, we were forced to 
clude that, for a two-year-old, he was 
than a little retarded. He will not “s' 
he will not “bring,” he will not “co 
When called, he runs rapidly in the opp 
direction. No, Cap was never guilty of 
behavior, not even as a puppy. He 
have been astonished, as we were, to 
Toodles asleep on the kitchen table. 

Cap was a fastidious eater and 
gulped his food. It was his habit to le 
food stand and nibble on it at his leis 
would rarely eat anything but meat; if¢ 
a bone, he held it firmly upright betwee 
paws and gnawed from the top down, né 
and with delicacy. Toodles is a fur-co 
maw and will gobble anything, inclu 
radishes, potato peelings, carrot tops 
cellophane. He gnaws a bone by spray 
flat on the floor, bracing his paws 
apart and holding his head sideways) 
prefers to eat it on the rug, where it do, 
slip so much: He has trouble with his 
ears: they dangle into his food; they 
into his mouth and he chews on them| 

Cap rarely wanted to be petted, and 
he did he carefully rested his nose upo 
knee. Toodles’ idea of affection is to’ 
on me when I’m napping, plant his 
paws on my eyeballs and drool in my 

But Toodles is a good dog, patheti 
eager to please. His intelligence quotient) 
be low, but he is a fawning, gurgling vib 
when petted or praised. He is sorry he} 
dog. He is constantly apologetic and t 
bles with pleasure if he is forgiven. A 
is brave. He barks at every odd souni 
hears and some that he only imagines i 
quiet of the night. He is a natural clown 
often makes us laugh. The boys love 
He understands them. 

It’s the adults in this family that he 
not understand. Toodles’ owner will 








house will surely miss him—not so ee 
the children will, but quite enough. 
not our dog. Our dog went yipping ovel 
hill with a good bit of our youth and wes 
never see his like again. Perhaps it is 
Cap we mourn so much as the bright y 
he held together on a single, ua 
thread. For what can Toodles know 0 
prechild home? How can any Toodles 
comprehend what life was like when | 
was new, before the hydrogen bomb, | 
vision and jet propulsion? 

I add the moral for my sons: there ar 
second first times. First loves can nevi 
repeated. If it is true that all a man nee 
happiness is honest work, one good wife 
one good dog, it is the better part of wisi 
to know them when he has them. Cap wé 
understand. Cap knows all the secret 
our love and he keeps them well. 
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starring in 


HE SIXTH OF JUNE” 


A 20th Century-Fox Production. 


‘n CinemaScope. Color by DeLuxe. 


“Yes, | use Lustre-Creme Shampoo,” 
says Dana Wynter. It’s the favorite 
beauty shampoo of 4 out of 5 top 
Hollywood movie stars! 


It never dries your hair! Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo is blessed with lanolin . . . foams 
into instant, rich lather, even in 

hardest water . . . leaves hair wonderfully 
easy to manage. 


It beautifies! For star-bright, satin-soft, 
fragrantly clean hair—without special 
after-rinses—choose the shampoo of 
America’s most glamorous women. Use 
the favorite of Hollywood movie 
stars—Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 
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New arrival! The only detergent tha ! 
Contains its own Bleach! 
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Washday wonder of wonders! Think of it! ... the first and only suds that gets your clothes 


detergent clean...and bleach white...and helps remove stains 


kell deterg ent that actually as no other suds can do... all in one simple operation! 


No need to add separate bleach, no ma’am, because only | 

BLE ACHE S C LOTHES WHITE this new Oxydol has its own bleach. Oxygen Bleach. Safe 
—— for colors? Sure! It’s wonderful color-safe Oxygen Bleach! | 
as 1t washes them clean. Safe for everything you wash! So you get this bright new | 
package containing America’s most modern detergent, Oxydol 


New Ox 7dol! Only Oxydol! ...the only leading detergent that contains its own bleach!) 
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L YOUR BABY 


‘ORN PERFECT? 


Science reveals 
arriages, deformities 
mental deficiencies _ 
‘are not inherited! ~ 


if 











Read what st2ns 
fou-can take riow to 
fire your baby’s health... 
- before it’s born 
even conceived ...in 
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Clothes to Wear Anywhere on Your Vacatic. “ 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for a tooth that must last for 63 years 


I hear many children lose permanent teeth even during their teens. 
Can’t anything be done about tooth decay ? 


Certainly. In fact, that’s why Ipana contains WD-9. 
WD-what? All those ingredients sound alike to me. 


WD-9 is the simple name for sodium laury] sulphate. It foams into tiny 
crevices between teeth where even your tooth brush can’t reach— 
and destroys bacteria that cause cavities. 


This makes some sense. 


You bet! Ipana with WI, 9 destroys decay bacteria better than any 
other leading brand. .reven better than fluoride tooth paste. No 
worry, either, about using it for children under six. 


Thanks for the straight answer. I guess Ipana must be great for the 
kids’ teeth. But how about mine? 


Great for the whole family’s. And you'll all go for Ipana’s minty 
“good morning”’ flavor. You'll be trying it soon, no doubt ? 






e New king-size cap 
Easy-to-use, hard-to-lose 
e Tube stands upright 


New-formula Ipana® with WD-9 
destroys decay bacteria best 


Another fine product of Bristol-Myers, makers of Bufferin and Vitalis 
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Yardley products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 


Makes you feel so fresh and femimine 


Yardley English Lavender is unlike any other fragrance you’ve ever used. Because it’s more t! 





a lingering, lovely, lighthearted scent. 
It’s a feeling . . . fresh, gay, wonderful—like being in love! And you know when you feel that gocX, you look your prettiest. 


Enjoy Yardley Lavender in many forms, give it with pride. You’ll find it at your nearest cosmetic counter. 


Yardley Lavender 


$1.75. (Both plus tax.) 








Yardley English Lavender essence, from $1.25. Dusting powder, 


Carol Mercado 


CAROL MERCADO, JOURNAL assist- 
ant editor, who spends much of 
her time searching for and writing 
about the “perfect”? house (note 
the one on page 154), says more 
women should know more about 
houses, and do something about 
stheir design, “so they won’t have 
‘to live with the mistakes men 
make.” She holds an M.A. in 
Fine and Industrial Arts from 
Columbia, where she also found 
her husband. ‘“We’re going to build 
our dream house next year, in one- 
inch scale, as a dollhouse for our 
year-old daughter, Susan.” 




















Las Cruces, New Mexico, MAR- 
GARET PAGE Hoop, author of The 
Silent Women, page 
58, reporting: “I’ma 
Maine Yankee with 
a cultivated taste for 
the New Mexico 
desert. My husband 
and I spend much of 
our time on the high- 
aa way shuttling back 
and forth between 
Mesilla Valley and 
Vinalhaven. I was 
graduated from Simmons College, 
Boston, and intended to become a 
teacher, but became a writer after 
a long process of trial and error.” 


Margaret Page 
Hood 


mS 


NANCY TITUS (Lost: One Head, 
page 64) did this pen drawing of 
the author meditating in her ivory 
tower. Her young son’s comment: 
“Boy, that’s really how it is!’ The 
mother’s: “I am married to Ed 
Doherty (the man-in-the-gray- 
flannel-suit-with-the-lollypop - 
stains). He is not in this group be- 
cause he is out winning bread— 
and shoes. Our six kids are: Eddie, 
10; Nancy, 8; Gay, 7; Colleen, 
5; Jean, 3; and Pat, 2. All eight of 
us live with our sweet black dog 
and two evil tomcats, in a huge 
crumbling old house on Long 
Island Sound.” 
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Now-ol gauge 
elastic stockings 


For women who 
want beautiful legs 
in spite of 
varicose veins 








Here are elastic stockings so sheer, 
so glamorous they look like regular 
nylons. 51 gauge, full-fashioned 
stockings with threads twice as thin 
and twice as light as the old-fash- 
ioned kind. 

Yet, sheer as they are, they hide 
your veins. And they give you the 
kind of support your doctor wants 
you to have. 


New Full-foot Style. Comfortable all 
day long, every place you go, with- 
out overhose. Made with stretch 
nylon in heel and toe so they won’t 
cramp or bind. Won’t discolor. Easy 
to wash, quick to dry. 

Look for 51 gauge stockings in the 
new black and gold box at drug, de- 
partment and surgical supply stores. 
Other Bauer & Black stockings in all 
styles: nylon or cotton ... open toe or 
closed toe... knee length, above knee 
or extra long... variety of prices. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Baver & Black, Dept. LHJ-6 

309 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 64, Ill. 

Send me a copy of your free booklet on care of varicose 
veins with Baver & Black Elastic Stockings. 


Name 





Address aS 
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Lucky Husband 


Woodside, New York 

Dear Editors: Not since I read The 
Egg and I have I laughed so much as 
when I was reading The Absolutely 
Complete Book of Perfect Housekeeping. 
My husband thinks I’m the only wife 
in the world that gets into such a di- 
lemma over housework, and when I told 
him to read the story to find out that 
there are other people like me, his com- 
ment was, ‘‘ Two people in the world like 
that, and I married one of them.”’ He has 
a wonderful sense of humor and it’s a 
good thing or he’d have a nervous break- 


down. Sincerely yours, 
MURIEL GILLESPIE 


Sounds Perfect 


Abilene, Kansas 
Dear Journal: There was a chuckle in 
every line of the Absolutely Complete 
Book, but the author failed to include 
the last chapter! Only when she has lived 
it can she know the absolutely complete 
frustration of being the absolutely per- 
fect housekeeper—and then to be left 
with all six arms waving, doing two 
things at once, feet nimble with jumping 
hurdles of toys, skis, dogs and boy 
friends’ feet, eyes fixed on the next job to 
be done, and wham! the house is empty, 
the air is heavy with silence, food spoil- 
ing in the icebox, no formals to press, no 
noses to wipe. 
What does the perfect housekeeper do 
then? Yours, 
MRS. BLANCHE PRICE 





Your Vote is Needed 


Paris, France 
John C. Cornelius 
American Heritage Foundation 
New York, New York 

Dear Mr. Cornelius: Our discussion of 
your project to elicit greater participa- 
tion in elections I found especially in- 
teresting. 

At no other time in the history of our 
nation has it been more imperative that 
Americans understand the vital prob- 
lems that are being faced by their Goy- 
ernment, and the great need for every 
American to participate in their solution. 

I have been stationed in Europe for 
the past five years. Although I never 
cease to be proud of the fact that lam an 
American, and of the great achievements 
of my country, I have always been im- 
pressed by the high percentage of Euro- 
peans who freely go to the polls to vote. 
It is not at all unusual to have more than 
80 per cent of the eligible voters actually 
go to the polls on a national election day. 
Their record is better than ours in this 
all-important matter of individual par- 
ticipation in government. 

I am sure that the American people, 
in their new vitally important role, will 
rise to this challenge. In less than one life 
span they have performed the truly 
amazing feat of adapting their thinking 
from that of a people whose focus was 
primarily national to one of a world-wide 
outlook, conscious of their new responsi- 
bilities. I am fully confident that this 
consciousness will bring increasing par- 
ticipation by individual Americans. 

Many thanks for asking my views on 
this important subject, and best wishes 
for all success in your splendid work. 

With warm regard, 

ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, 
General, United States Army 


& Journav’s Political Pilgrims re- 
sponded so well in 1952 elections that 
more women voted than men. It is the 
JourNaAw’s hope and that of American 
Heritage Foundation that in 1956 the 
get-out-the-vote movement will be even 
more successful. ED. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 7 
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United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEE) is helping set up health and 
education programs in South America. 







aD. [es Ss : | 
Victor, 11, is one of 263,000 Costa | 
Rican children vaccinated against t.b. | 





Norma’s smile is for her daily cup of 
free milk, supplementing black beans. | 
8 is. & = : 





Florentina’s tortilla is topped by mar- 
garine from UNICEF. Preschoolers 
suffer most from malnutrition. 





Morning toothbrush drill is fun for 
Guillermo, who learns better health 
habits through UNICEF. 
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Just out! The only detergent that 
Contains its own Bleach! 





xydol 


ray ar peer 
oxy eat eee 


ip rhe 





Happy day! New Oxydol! 
... the only detergent in 
| history that actually 


BLEACHES CLOTHES WHITE 


as it washes them clean! 








Here you are! ...the first and only suds that gets your clothes 
detergent clean ... and bleach white . . . and helps remove 
stains as no other suds can do... all in one simple 

operation! No need to add separate bleach, no ma’am, because 
only this new Oxydol has its own bleach. Oxygen Bleach. 

Safe for colors? Sure! It’s wonderful color-safe Oxygen Bleach! 
Safe for everything you wash! So you get this bright new 
package containing America’s most modern detergent, Oxydol 


. the only leading detergent that contains its own bleach! 


HOLLYWOOD DISCOVERY! a non-drying spray-set with 


no Lacquer at alt | 
Gets hairto staythe s 


ae super-sort | Udi ee 


the spray-set with lanolin esters! 






Keeps hair in place the Hollywood way—without stiffness 
or stickiness! New Super-Soft LUSTRE-NET is used and 
recommended by top Hollywood movie stars. It’s the softest 
way imaginable to keep waves and curls beautifully in place - 
for it contains not one single drop of lacquer! 

Actually helps prevent dryness! New Super-Soft 
LUSTRE-NET contains lanolin esters to discourage 

dryness and preserve softness in your hair. 

Quick-sets hair-do’s ... ends sleeping 

on pins! Before you go out, just set 





pin-curls in damp or dry hair. 
Then spray with Super-Soft 
LUSTRE-NET. Curls and waves 
dry in a jiffy, brush out to the 
soft, shining look you love! 





Makes any pin-curl 
style set faster, 
manage easier, last 
longer! 





Chloe Lhe 


starring in “SLIGHTLY SCARLET” 


A Benedict Bogeaus RKO Production. 
Print by Technicolor in Superscope. 


Qe new 
ame ustne— NGG 


hair, or curly hair-do’s, 
No lacquered look, 


Lae recommended by top 
when dry. Z 
E ay Hollywood Movie Stars | 


5% oz.—a full ounce more... Only $1.25 plus tax. By the makers of Hollywood’s favorite Lustre-Creme Shampoo, 


SUPER SOFT— gentle 
control for loose, casual 


hair-do’s. Contains no 


lacquer at all. Spray it 
regularly after 


combing your hair-do 


nto place. 
I 
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Help for Young 


Mothers... 
p Toledo, Ohio 

Your Plight of the Young Mother has 
created interest in Toledo! One enthusi- 
-astic mother found encouragement for 
an idea she has had in the back of her 
mind for some time. 

After reading the article, she contacted 
the Junior League, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, PTAs and 
child-conservation leagues with a pro- 
posal to set up neighborhood organiza- 
tions (city-wide) for child care and house- 
hold help, particularly on an emergency 
basis. A resolution on the topic was passed 
at an education workshop of the AAU W 
January 28. Other groups have expressed 
interest in the idea and it may become a 


project for one of them. 
CAROL SUTLIFF 


New York City 
The Fifth Journal Forum was of special 
interest to us of the Yorkville Youth 
Council. Our council has for a number of 
years been running after-school recrea- 
tion centers for children over seven; and 
during the past year, we initiated a pro- 
| gram of two hours a week for the younger 
brothers and sisters who have few pre- 
school opportunities. These two hours 
have provided a group life experience for 
the youngsters; and they have given 
mothers a breathing spell. We work in 
Rae with the Board of Education; 
amd the little children are in the care of a 
professional, assisted by adult volunteers 
and junior-high-school girls. 
AGNES N. BASS 


...and More Discussion! 


Oak Park, Illinois 

It is sort of ridiculous that a ‘“‘mere”’ 
housewife and mother of five like myself 
should feel so near to the likes of you 
(with your busy days filled with such 
high-level thinking and doing), but you 
are like very dear friends to me, and I’m 
sure ‘‘my name is legion.”’ It is the series 
on the young mother which has made me 
stand up and cheer. . . . I have no words 
to tell what it means to have all the 
facets of housewifery (that seemed to 
have sprung from my own deficiencies) 
held up as situations of national import! 
PATRICIA L. BELANGER 


Slater, Missouri 

I am one of the poor, abused mothers 
you’ve wept about. To a few of your 
readers, the word ‘‘children’’ may mean: 


C are 

Hubbub 

I Illness 

L ack of free time 

D efeat of talent and ambition 
R_ un-down home 

E nd of fun, extra work 

N oise and nagging : 


To me, the word has many wonderful 
meanings, including: 


C ompanionship 

H ope for a better tomorrow 

Inspiration and added interest in my 
daily life 

L ove and laughter 

D etermination to do my best every 
day 

R ewards that can’t be measured 

E xtra fun, extra enthusiasm 

N ever a dull or lonely moment 

JANE K. SHOEMAKER 


Arlington, Virginia 

I do think you owe it to your readers 
to publish an antidote by a man like me 
who does a full day of work in the office, 
runs a six-room house with two active 
sons, and considers it easy. My wife has 
been ill for years, but my house could 
stand a ‘‘white-glove’’ inspection any 
Sunday afternoon. I also found time this 
month to canvass neighbors in support 
of a school-bond issue, and to serve as 
treasurer of a Boy Scout troop and asa 
P.T.A. committeeman. My secret? Two 
fine sons and organization, partly. But 
the real answer is that we three take 
time every day for prayer. God does the 
rest. If all young couples would spend a 
few minutes daily in quiet self-inspection 
and rearrangement of real values, homes 
would be homes: places where each mem- 
ber of the family gathers strength for 


next day. JOHN BURRILL 
Commander, U.S. Navy 





Middletown, Delaware 
In an age ever so slightly removed, 
women planned for beautifully furnished 
homes and leisure. But I have the feeling 
that many young women think they 
have a right to them now. And when 
they are not in reach, despair sets in. 
MRS. CHRISTOPHER G. BOYLE 


Chicago, Illinois 

I agree that the young mother is in 
trouble, but I also think that one of the 
main causes is lack of preparation. For the 
past twenty-five years, colleges have 
been putting more and more emphasis 
upon careers rather than on mother- 
hood. My own daughter, I’m sorry to 
say, resents her three children because 
they keep her from an office; and I some- 
times wish that I had let her marry at 
eighteen. Name Withheld 


Terre Haute, Indiana 

Since I had my fourth child six years 
ago, I’ve come to two conclusions: we 
have created the problem ourselves (no 
job is ever done—we flit from one to the 
other like hummingbirds, and seem to 
feel there is no excuse for us ever to let 
our homes, meals or families appear to 
be anything but the perfect pictures we 
see in magazines); and, if anything is to 
be done to help, we will have to do it 
ourselves. The first step is to stop and 
really consider why we are doing what 
we do. MRS. J. W. HASTINGS 


Seattle, Washington 

Pooh to those Pollyannas who spoke 
out so bravely in the April letters col- 
umn! I just wish you had pictured the 
young mother’s life as a continual pic- 
nic—then how they’d howl! I don’t 
mind if you’re more cheerful, but keep 
up the good work. ANNE MURROW 


“‘Journal’’ Girl 


Portland, Oregon 

Dear Sirs: Thought you might like to 
meet one of your youngest ‘“‘readers.”’ 
Laurie Jeanne is her name, and the 
JOURNAL is responsible. Just before I 
went to the hospital to ‘‘get’’ her, I read 
the October, ’51, issue. A story charac- 





Laurie and $1 hat 


ter was named Laurie, and that did it. 

To be perfectly truthful, her sparkling 
personality, the pony tail, and the quaint 
little hat I picked up at a summer 
clearance for $1 have evoked so much 
comment that many’s the time I’ve had 
to exhale to keep my buttons from 
popping off. MRS. A. H. GRANDE 


Toys or Weapons? 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dear Editors: How can the public be 
educated in regard to the dangerous 
weapons children of all ages are allowed 
to play with every day? No safety fea- 
tures are included in dart guns, BB guns, 
cork guns, bows and arrows. Any of 
these can blind with a direct hit. 

What can conscientious parents do? 
Our children are not allowed to play 
with such objects, yet that didn’t pre- 
vent our oldest son from having perma- 
nently damaged vision received from 
playful neighborhood youngsters. 

If parents feel it necessary for their 
children to have such toys, then every 
child should be accompanied by an 
adult while playing with them. 

ROSE SIEVERT 


Yes, Grace Kelly uses Lustre- 
Creme Shampoo. It’s the favorite 
of 4 out of 5 top Hollywood 
movie stars! 







It never dries your hair! Lustre- 
Creme Shampoo is blessed with 
lanolin... foams into rich lather, 
even in hardest water... leaves 
hair so easy to manage. 


Cream or Lotion lu 
} Ss nue- 


It beautifies! For soft, bright, 
fragrantly clean hair—without 
special after-rinses—choose the 
shampoo of America’s most 
glamorous women. Use the favor- 
ite of Hollywood movie stars— 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 


Hollyuods-fowcrite Lustte- Creme Shampoo 


Never Dries— 
it Beautifies ! 





as she appears in her co-starring role in M-G-M’s 


THE SWAN wm CinemaScope and Color 


An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 





x 





A Should your child = x, 
go into the | 


es Mineral Industry ? 


Es is one area of the mineral industry which holds great fascination for many young men. The search for nature’s hiddes 
resources often brings a geologist or geophysical engineer unusual opportunity for travel, adventure and rugged outdoor living) 


by JOHN W.VANDERWILT 


President, Colorado School of Mines 
(As told to DONALD ROBINSON) 


"VE HEARD it said that the day of the pioneer is gone. 
That we Americans have turned soft. That, some- 

where down the line, we’ve lost our old-time taste for 
exploration and adventure. 

“There just aren’t any more Davy Crocketts or Dan’l 
Boones left,” people tell me. It isn’t so, though. 

At this very moment, Americans are making their way 
into some of the wildest, most remote corners of the 
world, and doing it with the same disregard for danger 
and discomfort that our pioneer-ancestors showed. 


I know of Americans who are daring the backwaters 
of the Amazon; others who are scaling the Andes, cut- 


ting through the jungles of Africa, crossing the barren 
deserts of Asia, battling the snake- infested swamps of 
our own southland. And, without fear of contradiction, 
[ can say they’re relishing every minute of it. 

“Never had it so bad, and never enjoyed anything so 


much,”’ one of them wrote home. 


These young men—as well as their colleagues in more 


ttled mines, mills and laboratories—are trail blazing 


along a never-ending frontier: the mineral industry. 
Regardless of difficulties, they are searching out the 
precious minerals in the earth, extracting them and then 
converting them into their most useful, valuable forms. 

It is a vital job they are all doing. 

Our national economy is rooted, in large part, in min- 
eral production. Take coal. Without it, much of Ameri- 
ca’s industry would grind to an immediate halt. Without 
oil, no plane would fly, no automobile would run. With- 
out copper, every electric generating station would shut 
down. Without uranium, our national defenses would be 


crippled. And the same sort of thing can be said of 


dozens of other minerals. 


Recently a friend of mine remarked to me, “Our en- 
tire civilization would crumble if it weren’t for minerals 
and the scientists and engineers who make them avail- 
able to us.”> He was not exaggerating the situation one 
whit. 


There are several different categories of scientists and 
engineers in the industry. In brief, this is what they do. 
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The geologist deals with the structure of the earth. In 
particular, he specializes in the properties, occurteay 
and uses of minerals and rocks. 


The geological engineer covers much the same area! 
but he pays more attention to the practical applications 
of the science and less to basic research. 


Next is the geophysical engineer. He seeks hidden 
indications of mineral wealth by means of seismic, mag; 
netic and other new, almost magical methods. 


The mining engineer is responsible for bringing the 
raw materials up out of the earth. 


Now comes the metallurgical engineer and he has a 
vast scope, too. He not only works on the extraction of 
metals from their ores, but on the adaptation of these 
metals to man’s purposes. He is constantly evolving new 
and better alloys or new uses for old alloys. 


) 


The petroleum engineer concentrates on obtaining oil 
and gas out of the earth. 


The petroleum refining engineer takes up where the 
petroleum engineer leaves off. His job is to develop an¢ 
improve the many thousands of products, such as gasoy 
line, lubricants and asphalt, that can be made out ol 
petroleum; or that utilize petroleum, such as nylon. 


Last is the ceramic engineer. He focuses on nonif 
metallic minerals and the products that can be fabricated) 
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from them, such as brick, glass, enamels, electric in- 
sulators and high temperature products. 


The industry in which all these professions are en- 
gaged is enormous. In the U. S. alone, the value of min- 
eral production was, at last count, over $13,000,000,000 
a year. Today, more than one-tenth of all gainfully em- 
ployed Americans make their living out of minerals. 


For scientists and engineers, the horizons of this in- 
dustry are especially wide. They can be based here or 
jabroad. They can go out in the field and prospect for 
new mineral deposits or they can work in already proven 
; ines. They can accept posts in manufacturing plants, 
#yresearch laboratories and government offices. Or, if they 
prefer, in college classrooms. 


Openings for trained men are many. I say this from 
personal observation. 


“Did you have a tough time finding a job?” I asked 
one of our graduates recently. 


“Gosh, no,” he replied. ““The toughest problem I had 
was choosing which job I liked best.” 


The fact is that there is a decided scarcity of young 
scientists and engineers in minerals. Throughout the 
entire United States, the total number of graduates in 
this field, last year, was under 1,500. Most students at 
top-flight schools are offered between three and four 
jobs each, upon graduation. 


Naturally, you want to know what the financial out- 
look is for mineral men. Here is the picture. 


Graduate engineers can expect a starting salary in in- 
dustry of $365 to $425 a month. Inside of five years, 
those with average ability should be drawing $7,500 a 
year. Ten years after graduation their earnings should 
be $10,000. Only the sky is the limit for very good men. 
Many engineers go into top management and earn ex- 
ceptionally high pay. I know several who are making 

$50,000 to $100,000 a year. 


Teachers usually begin with about $3,600 a year and 
|} top men go up to $10,000 a year. Moreover, a school 
) year is usually nine months and some faculty men reg- 
ularly double their year’s income by acting as industrial 
) consultants during their vacations. 


Always, for anybody in the mineral industry who tries, 
‘there is the possibility of striking it truly rich. A few 
| years ago, a penniless young geologist I know went 
prospecting for uranium. He spotted a deposit. A big 
one. Today it is reported that he personally is worth 
several million dollars. 


__ This past year two of our own students at the Colorado 
School of Mines went prospecting for uranium in their 
spare time after class. They made a sizable strike within 
twenty-five miles of the campus. 


There are also rewards in minerals beyond money. It 
is an exciting, adventure-filled life. The work presents a 
ceaseless challenge. Best of all, you feel that you are 
helping to create new wealth, new industries, new jobs 
for your fellow men. 


I know that sensation at firsthand. Back in 1928, I was 
associated with a group of U. S. Geological Survey men 
sent to prospect for potash deposits. The United States 
was then dependent upon foreign producers for most of 
its potash for fertilizer and other industrial uses. 


We began drilling east of Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
|} Down we went 500 feet. All we found was rock of no 
' value. Down we went to 1,000 feet. Still only worthless 
rock. Deeper we drilled to 1,500, 1,800, 2,000 feet below 
the surface of the earth. 


were spotted with sylvite and bitter-tasting potash 


Up came more samples of ore. This time the samples 
' chloride. We'd hit a fine deposit. 


In large part, the American potash industry—produc- 
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In manufacturing plants, government offices and research lab- 
oratories, highly trained scientists and engineers constantly 
seek new ways to utilize minerals or to improve them. Here, a 
metallurgist studies alloy steel samples with the aid of a metal- 
lurgical microscope. 


that one strike. It isa source of genuine satisfaction to me. 


Rewarding as the mineral industry is, you mustn’t 
think that it is all ‘“‘peaches and cream.” The hours are 
long and the conditions can be rugged. Young mineral 
men may find themselves working in a dilapidated lean-to 
deep in the Canadian bush, or on an exposed drilling 
platform away out in the Gulf of Mexico, or in a 
cramped Quonset hut off on the burning sands of the 
Arabian Peninsula. Even in this country, they may have 
to make their home in a pup tent on some jagged waste- 
land 100 miles from civilization. For months on end 
they will have no medical facilities, no recreational out- 
lets, no comforts of any sort. Long separations from 
wives and families can be the rule, not the exception. 


Certainly, I would not recommend the mineral in- 
dustry for a girl unless she were prepared to overcome 
herculean obstacles. Some women have done well in 
geology, and a few at the research side of mineralogy, 
but they are still the exceptions. 


Is there any way, people sometimes ask me, to tell 
whether a boy is well-suited for a career as a scientist or 
engineer in the mineral industry? 


I think there is. Answer these questions honestly and 
you should have a fair idea of a boy’s prospects. 


1. Is the boy curious about scientific matters? Does he 
wonder about the make-up of the earth, for instance, or 
the broad principles underlying atomic energy? He 
should. 2. Is he good at mathematics, chemistry and 
physics? He'll need to know them through and through. 
3. Is he adept with his hands? 4. Has he an analytical, 
broad-visioned mind? This is a field that requires clear 
and creative thinking. 5. Can he make up his mind 
quickly? He'll have to. Men’s lives may depend on it. 


Just recently, a young mining engineer was walking 
through a passageway down in a coal mine when his nose 
picked up a trace of gas. He didn’t stop to talk. Instantly, 
he ordered the mine cleared. If he hadn’t, eighty-odd 
men would have probably been fatally gassed. 


6. Is the boy in good health and does he have a robust 
constitution? Both are vital. 7. Does he have a sense of 
adventure and does he enjoy outdoor life? If he doesn’t, 
he’s going to be a fish out of water. And 8. Does he get 
along well with people? In this industry, a man has to 
be a team player. 

Now we reach the question of how a boy obtains his 
training for the mineral industry. It’s not easy. I must 
tell you that. 


High grades—a boy should be at least in the upper 
half, preferably the upper third of his high school class— 





are essential for entrance to a good college. Further- 
more, an extensive grounding in mathematics, chem- 
istry and physics is imperative. 

What college should a boy go to? 


The boy thinking of geology solely as a pure (rather 
than as an applied) science can go to practically any 
college with a well-rounded scientific course. Not so the 
boys interested primarily in the engineering aspects of 
the mineral industry. They would do best to enter a 
college which offers specific engineering courses in min- 
ing, metallurgy, petroleum and the related professions. 


The courses vary in length. Some of them run four 
years, others five. All of them are difficult. At least, they 
require serious and persistent work. Which is as it should 
be. Only a fully-prepared man can get ahead in the 
mineral industry today. 


Is it expensive to secure an education? 


It’s not cheap. Tuition, books, board and other cam- 
pus expenses should cost the average boy between $1,000 
and $1,500 a year. However, this doesn’t mean that a 
boy without that much money is barred. If he wishes, 
he can try for a scholarship. Most colleges give many. 
So do a number of industrial companies. And he can 
work his way through school. I did. I wish I had a dollar 
now for every furnace I stoked while I was at college. 


Of one thing I’m sure. It’s worth a struggle to get into 
this field. For the boy with ability and interest, who is 
willing to work, the future is unlimited. 


Gale 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. Yow ll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on the Mineral Industry is one of a continuing 
series on career opportunities for young men and women. 
Thus far, similar articles have been prepared on News- 
papering, Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Archi- 
tecture, Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineer- 
ing, Public Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nurs- 
ing, Starting a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Banking, Printing and Home Economics. Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to you on re- 
quest. You'll also find additional help in our free booklet, 
“The Cost of Four Years at College.” Just drop a post- 
card to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 20-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 
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Wonderful vow Show ! 
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Softer, safer for baby’s tender skin, 


Your nice washables stay nice longer — For washing-machine use—Ivory 


washed by hand or machine with Ivory Snow Snow is granulated for efficiency. 
_them tfar_sotte1 care. It leaves gay table linens rainbow bright, | And it’s Ivory-safe . . . gives special 
than strong soaps or detergents, and free of keeps bedspreads fluffy soft, guards the 
harsh deposits that chafe your baby’s skin. beauty of lovely lingerie. 


that’s how diapers, baby things come out 


care to all the nice things you do by 
machine these days. 
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LET'S GIVE 
FATHER 
A BREAK 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 





COUNTRY TAVERN, 
etching by Pierre Louis Moreau 
(French School, contemporary). 
Size, 3”x 434”. 
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Mother certainly has the edge over father 
when it comes to celebrating the ‘“‘days” 
that have been assigned to her. 

““Mother’s Day” started way back in 1907 
as a wave in the brain of Miss Anna J. 
Jarvis, and it caught on immediately; it was 
a “natural.” The idea of devoting one 
Sunday of the year to paying tribute to 
mother spread from state to state until, 
by 1911, special church services were being 
held in her honor inevery state of the Union 
and in Canada, Mexico, Latin America, 
parts of Africa, China and Japan! 

In 1912 a Mother’s Day International 
Association was formed to promote the 
festival and make it official. During the 
following year the House of Representatives 
unanimously voted a resolution calling on 
the President, Cabinet secretaries, members 
of Congress and all Federal officials to wear 
a white carnation on the second Sunday in 
May in honor of their mothers. In 1914 
Congress officially designated the day as a 
national festival and called for a display of 
the national flag on all public buildings. 

On May 9, 1914, President Wilson called 
upon the American people to display the 
flag on their homes as a symbol of “‘love and 
reverence for the mothers of the country,” 
and subsequently the second Sunday in 
May was similarly proclaimed by each suc- 
cessive President. Mom, as the object of a 
national festival, had practically caught up 
with the Fourth of July! 

The idea of showering her with gifts came 
later, spurred by the candy, flower and 
lingerie industries. And Mother’s Day re- 
sulted in making an oil painting by James 
McNeill Whistler the most famous picture 
on the North American continent. The 
artist, whose mother sat for the portrait 
originally entitled An Arrangement in Gray 
and Black, did not count it as one of his 
finest works, and neither did critics and 
judges. When originally shown in a competi- 
tive exhibition in Paris, it took only third 
prize. Little did the artist dream that some 
years later reproductions of Whistler’s 
‘“‘Mother” would hang on the walls of five 
million homes as a result of Mother’s Day, 
thereby becoming unquestionably the best- 
known work of art in the world, or that in 
1934 the same picture would appear on a 
three-cent stamp. 

Throughout this whole development 
mother was exclusively an object of eulogy, 
solicitude and reverence. Nobody urged her 
to perform her duties to the family, com- 
munity or state. All were to express their 
gratitude to her. Organizations concerned 
with health used the weeks preceding the 
day to promote campaigns for prenatal and 
maternity centers. Sentiment (along with 
gushing sentimentality) flowed in rivers 
every May. Orators arose to declare sol- 
emnly that all that they had and were they 
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owed to their sainted mothers. That saintli- 
ness is rare indeed and by no means con- 
fined to the female sex was overlooked for 
the occasion. And in the lovely month of 
May perish the thought that motherhood 
does not of itself endow any woman with 
even the more common virtues. For one day 
of the year all mothers are holy by the mere 
fact of their maternity, in the American 
celebration which recalls the ancient Greek 
festival of Cybele, mother of the gods. 

What about father during all this time? If, 
as one of the Mother’s Day founders had 
somewhat sententiously declaimed, “‘the 
common possession of the living world is a 
mother,” a common possession is also a 
father, without whom there can be no 
motherhood. 

Out in Spokane in 1909 Mrs. John Bruce 
Dodd felt that father was being gypped. 
Her own father had brought up a mother- 
less family with tender care. She suggested 
in church circles that on a designated June 
Sunday people wear a red rose for a living 
father, or a white one in memory of a father 
who had passed on. (Custom had already 
come to decree a red carnation for a living 
mother and a white for one gone but 
remembered.) 

But Mrs. Dodd’s idea did not sweep the 
country as Miss Jarvis’ had done. By 1911 
the idea had not reached Chicago yet, but 
someone in that city had the same notion, 
thinking it was original. In 1913 some Van- 
couver citizens launched the idea of Father’s 
Day, ignorant of what had started moving 
in Spokane and Chicago. Obviously the 
movements had not reached the national 
press. It was not until 1924, seventeen years 
after Mother’s Day had been launched, that 
an enterprising Chicago citizen, Harry C. 
Meek, president of the Uptown Lions Club, 
called upon President Coolidge to promote 
a Father’s Day. President Coolidge agreed 
that it was a good idea, but note his reasons 
why: 

“The widespread observance of this oc- 
casion,” he said, ‘‘is calculated to establish 
more intimate relations between fathers and 
their children and also to impress upon 
fathers the full measure of their obligations.” 

In all the agitation leading to the estab- 
lishment of Mother’s Day, not a word had 
been said about mother’s obligations. No- 
body had dreamed of using Mother’s Day 
to reform mamma. But Father’s Day 
started off on this stern note, implying that 
dads in general were remiss in their family 
duties and that their day should be an 
occasion for reminding and reforming them. 

Perhaps because the opening presidential 
note was so sour, members of Congress, 
mostly men and fathers, did not rise as a 
man to the proposed paternal festival. 
When Representative J. Hampton Moore 
introduced CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Crusty-thin, golden-rich Southern biscuits New England biscuits are the tall and handsome 
. are as traditional as “Dixie” itself. This recipe from kind with fluffy-light insides. They love to drink 
Georgia calls for buttermilk for added flavor. up butter and maple syrup. 
, 
Let’s exchange recipes! It’s fun when they’re as easy and tempting 
(BECAUSE as these all-American biscuit ideas! And, for a flower of a biscuit 
GOLD MEDAL with any recipe, depend on all-purpose Gold Medal Flour, for 
Gold Medal itself is the flower of the wheat. (That’s where the word 
ITSELF IS THE “flour” first came from.) Yes, the very finest part of the finest wheats 
only go into Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour to help you bake 
FLOWER OF 


everything better. Why not choose a biscuit that’s new to you 


y THE WH EAT.) and bake a flower of | 


a treat for supper? 


OF GENERAL MILLS 


Bake it Better with GOLD MEDA 








(7h SS . Down Texas way, biscuits come fancy and often look 
Fi t Sy like dainty, golden-light Parkerhouse Rolls! With 
Gold Medal, these are easy...the dough shapes so well! 


AVAILABLE IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, TOO! 





Anywhere the tall corn grows, sunny corn meal BEEN 

biscuits satisfy man-sized appetites! Try them with - & “ 2 

creamed ham or chicken for an easy, festive main dish. c ~ 
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| BASIC RECIPE ¢C > 
| 2cups sifted GOLD MEDAL FLOUR Southern Biscuits: Substitute buttermilk for regular milk in C 2 oni ke 
4 yy. me 
> s » € * 








*3 tsp. baking powder basic recipe. Use only 2 tsp. baking powder; add 1/4 tsp. ‘aay 


1 tsp. salt soda, 2 tbsp. more shortening. Roll thin (1/4”), cut with 

j 1/4 cup shortening small cutter. . a ae 
| 3/4 cup milk New England Biscuits: Roll out 1/2” thick. Place biscuits Pe Sy A : ey 

| @ Heat oven to 450°. Sift dry ingredients close together on baking sheet for tender sides. Se eae 

| together. Cut in shortening finely. Stir in oder tae . M : th 

| milk. Round up on lightly floured board. mee ese Ree Te : ee ee cea ae 

| Knead lightly. Roll or pat out about 1/2” is er ee ee fe eG wir ee 7 : 

} thick. Cut. Place on ungreased baking See eas . 

} sheet and bake 10 to 12 min., until golden. “Pocketbook” Biscuits: Roll out 1/4” thick. Cut rounds, Bs ¢ 

) Makes 20. spread with butter, fold in half, press edges together. fi ' 


“Jf you use GOLD MEDAL Self-rising Flour, omit baking powder and salt. 
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colors in all three: 













1. Shelf Lining 


2. Drawer Lining 


3. New! Adhesive Veneer 


hardware, department 


and variety stores. 


The Munising Paper Co.,-Munising, Mich. 
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here's an idea 


from Marie Gifford, Armour Home 


Economist and pastry authority 


a = 


You know it’s good! 
A 
PVC ag * | 


The Armour Star label is one of 






the world’s great guarantees! 


For a tasty, crunchy crust, add a dash 
of almond extract and some chopped 
nuts to the pastry. Extra delicious 
with all custard pies. 


Of course, for melt-in-your-mouth 
pie crust, start with the right shorten- 
ing. The right shortening is lard and 
the finest lard is Armour Star Lard! 


P.S. Use Armour Star Lard, too, for 
light, fluffy biscuits and crisp, golden- 
brown fried chicken. 


FREE: NEW PIE BOOKLET. 32 new pie recipes. 
How-to-do-it Write to 
Gifford, Department 100, Armour and Com- 


illustrations. Marie 





pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
a resolution in the House designating the 
first Sunday in June as Father’s Day, it 
failed to pass. A similar resolution pre- 
sented to the New York legislature by Rep- 
resentative Bertrand H. Snell met the same 
fate. Father’s Day has never been officially 
proclaimed with the unanimous resolutions, 
flag displays and touching tributes that 
launched the annual motherhood festival. 

A National Father’s Day Committee was 
eventually formed, but it took some time 
even to pick a flower for the occasion, 
though Mrs. Dodd’s red and white roses 
eventually won out, and the third Sunday in 
June was agreed upon. But before then mem- 
bers of the Martin W. Callener Bible Class 
in Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, selected the 
dandelion as the most appropriate flower for 
Father’s Day, for the wry reason that “‘the 
more it is trampled on the faster it grows.” 

The hardy but despised dandelion as the 
symbol of daddy is still not far off the mark. 

I have before me as I write the “theme 
sheet’”’ of the National Father’s Day Com- 
mittee for June seventeenth, this year’s 
Father’s Day. It still reflects and enlarges on 
Calvin Coolidge’s original idea that the day 
should be an occasion for bringing up 
father. The theme song is not addressed to 
father’s wife and children with suggestions 
that they concentrate on being kind to 
father. It is addressed to father himself, in 
the form of ten commandments which con- 
dense as follows: 

He must: 1 —Instill into his childrena sense 
of brotherhood ;2—Teach them good sports- 
manship by his own fair play; 3—Set an ex- 
ample of family solidar- 
ity; 4—Make pals of his 
children; 5—Impart to 
them a burning desire to 
love, honor and obey 
their country’s laws; 6— 
Encourage them to ap- 
ply themselves to difficult 
tasks; 7—Lead in com- 
munity affairs; 8—Pro- 
mote self-reliance and do-it-yourself activi- 
ties; 9—Prepare for the future security of 
the family and thus develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility; and, 10—Guide and prepare 
the children for the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in a free society. 

And in return for being a combination of 
pastor, schoolmaster, Boy Scout leader, 
manual trainer, playmate and civics director, 
just what is father to get from his family in 
return? Accompanying this list of father’s 
duties there is not one word about the duties 
of children and wife to father. All that father 
can expect from Father’s Day is a new tie, 
a pipe or cigars if he smokes, and a special 
family dinner for which the National Com- 
mittee has even designed the “‘official’’ menu: 
soup, chicken (with fixings) and ice cream 
and cake. It isn’t even suggested that mother 
order father’s favorite food, and the menu 
seems to me less designed for father’s tastes 
than for those of his offspring. As I know 
men, their affection for chicken and ice 
cream is rather Platonic. My guess is that a 
poll would indicate a national masculine 
preference for steak or roast beef—and fresh 
homemade apple pie. But who cares about 
that? He’ll eat chicken and like it! 

And I wonder how father is going to feel 
when he finds the new ten commandments— 
minus the admonition ‘“‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother”’—beside his plate! 


No that the commandments do not ex- 
press a worthy ideal of the father’s role in 
family life. But father can’t do everything, 
and it’s high time that families realize and 
express how much they owe to father for 
what he is doing day by day even in his 
unregenerate way. 

For although mother brings the little ones 
into the world, father usually keeps them 
there. To father they owe their daily bread, 
the clothes on their backs, their toys and 
amusements, and their hope of a higher edu- 
cation. Many married women work outside 
their homes and contribute to the family 
budget. All work inside their homes and, 
despite laborsaving devices, may, though 
otherwise unemployed, put in a day’s work 


What is now proved was 
once only imagined. 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
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that would wear out some men. But 70 
cent of American families are wholly s 


ported financially by father, and this o 
self is a heavy care and responsibility. 
Mother, at home, works on her own a 
She has no fear of being fired; and if she 
without just cause, father must still supp 
her. Women today live longer than | 
which indicates that they suffer less wear 
tear, physically and nervously, than med 





i modern life the financial demands 
father steadily increase. He is expected 
support his children through high school 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, and if p 
sible send them to college. He is expected 
provide them with a “decent”? home, wh 
means gadgets and amenities that few coy 
afford two generations ago and less, aj 
with a family car that they often use cons 
erably more than he does. A larger amou 
of his income goes for taxes than ever befo 
If he is a manual worker, he may be k 
off in a long-drawn-out strike. If he is in t 
executive class, the competition is keen a 
sometimes cruel, and to hold his own 
must constantly be striving for advanceme 
In the professions, the margin between s 
cess and failure is narrow, and if he is a 
cessful he is almost invariably overworkg 
A long illness suffered by any member 
the family can consume the savings of yea 
and suffered by himself can be a fam 
catastrophe. His own tastes and needs m 
be extremely simple, but those of his fam 
are all too often set by trying to keep | 
with wealthier schoolmates and neighbo} 
To be unable to support his family, or aa 
their expectations of hi 
is such an injury to } 
pride that it can brea 
man, physically and m 
tally. 

Father, therefore, nee 
encouragement. He nee 
understanding. He nee 
pals—right under his oy 
roof. 

Old societies were patriarchal. The fat 
was the acknowledged head of the fam 
and his word was law. When he came hon 
from work the children fetched his slippe 
and got out of his easy chair. At table he g 
the best cut of meat—if he didn’t take it, I 
was urged to do so. And this is still true, 
some cases, especially in the families 
workers. Sardonic writers have called our: 
“mom” society, and this is partly true. But 
seems to me that ours is increasingly becon 
ing a society ruled by the whims or real ¢ 
imagined needs of children. This means se 
ting the normal order of human and fami 
relations on its head. | 

The first thing a child, and especially | 
son, needs from his father is the exercise of| 
kind but firm authority. If father is a dand 
lion, his son will become accustomed 1 
treading on human dandelions, until a polic( 
man one day tramples on him. | 

Father owes it to his wife and children t 
tell them exactly what he can afford to giy 
them, without apologies. A better Father! 
Day present than a necktie would be a famil 
resolution to live within the budget and th 
children’s allowances. 

The “pal’’ business can be exaggerated 
Children don’t pick adults as playmates, ¢ 
even confidants unless they are in reé 
trouble. Children want to feel instinctivel 
that their father is behind them as solid as 
mountain, but, like a mountain, is somethin 
to look up to. For playing marbles, anothe 
ten-year-old is preferable. Father, for hi 
part, prefers to play golf with other men, an| 
so will his son when he grows up. A pal i 
just a friend, but a little sense of distanc 
between parents and children does no harm 

Father, it seems to me, should have con 
siderably more to say than he usually doe 
about his own recreation, friendships an\ 
what he does with his “free” time. Mor 
than anywhere else that I know of, the socig 
life of the family in America is determine( 
by mother and the children. How many me} 
come home from their offices to learn (fo, 
the first time) that within an hour they ar| 
going to dinner to the Smiths’ or thi 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 












| 
--- and the only 
| one that gives you. 


- perfect rice *yeWedia 
| WoRinsing’ VF”. 
Wodraining! 


Wo Stearring! 












Just boil the water—that’s Add Minute Rice—do not cook. No wonder more women buy 
the hard part! Perfect rice every time! Minute Rice than any other branc 
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5 | Joneses’? Or that the Smiths or Joneses are 

! : } a r t | r dropping in for a game of bridge? 
: Maybe father doesn’t want to help with the 
dishes. Why should he? Why shouldn’t the 


kids do them, even if it’s going to make them 
S IH E U S E S & U T | CS U R A I a little late for a date? And why shouldn’t 
father relax and look at a fight on television, 
even if nobody else in the family wants to 


Hateful blemishes are cleared up— see it? 
Years ago Virginia Woolff sounded a new 
her skin is baby-soft, alluring! note in the struggle for rights for women 


in a little book entitled A Room of One’s 
Own, asserting that every woman needed 
and should have at least a small cubicle ot 
privacy. The same plea now needs to be 
made in behalf of father. One finds few 
homes, however commodious, where any 
space is reserved for the man of the house. 
Often none is reserved for mother, either, 
but the whole home reflects her tastes, and 
all of it is an open reservation for modern 
children, even though they have their own 
rooms and a basement rumpus room as well. 

The parents’ bedroom is usually a 
woman’s room of pastel colors, filmy cur- 
tains and flowery drapes. The living room 
likewise. But the taste of most men and 
women just isn’t the same. Women like 
shaded lights. Men often prefer a brightly lit 
room. Women like a candlelit dinner table 
with lacy doilies. Their husbands growl (i. 
they have the courage to do so) that they 
can’t see to cut their food. 

Sis and Junior, of course, have their own 
rooms, and if Sis wants a dozen baby dolls 


Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God. JEFFERSON 


Water-resistant 
Sterile 





Kos mi nes 

e Guaranteed by 
100 

on ousekeeping 


AS 4oveenseo HHS 

















Another fine product of 
decorating her bed and Junior wants his 
walls hung with school and college pennants, | tye american WHITE © CROSS tass.,1| 
pin-ups of movie stars and a stuffed bass c | 
that he caught the summer he was in camp, 


nobody challenges his right to have it thus. 
But nobody dreams of allowing father’s WV lr IMMEDIATE | 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. ¥. | 

















peculiar masculine tastes to express them- la ere deli : EFFECTIVE 
selves in commonly shared rooms or ot ee > RELIEF | 
assigning him even the smallest room in the A fa = FOR 
house for his very own. 2 . 
The pride of his prowess as a sportsman . Avallable ot all COLD SORE y 
y ae ee ee ¢ hot i i = leading drug and depart- q 
GOWN AND VEIL BY BONWIT TELLER. COM ION BY CUTICURA. ee a ee orn Boag me Pe ment stores. Only 396 FEVER BLISTER 
sota, “But really, darling, we can’t hang it dighsk in Cancee CHAPPED LIPS” 
over the mantelpiece in the living room. I’m 
. : planning to put the Matisse reproduction 
denis a ae wa ae clear, smooth, naturally ' there. Its colors are perfect with the furni- Worry of | 
radiant complexion—that unmistakable Cuticura look! ture.” And so they are, except that for father F LS E TEETH | 
Unlik di Aaalg : : the antlered head may evoke a pleasurable A | 
nil e most medicated skin preparations, Cuticura memory that the Matisse does not. Father, Sli a or ienikatin 
does far more than help clear up externally caused like his son, has mementos without aesthetic eettan Ee g ‘ 
i : . x wee ’ = on’t be embarrassed by loose false te 
pimples It also helps counteract blackheads, flaky value. His pipe racks don’t look good any Slipping, dropping of wObb ine a hea ani 
dryness, oily shine. Helps repair damage from where. Neither does the huge copper ashtray | talk or zane = sprinkle a little FASTEE) 
ht a “FI ci j ; ; on your plates. This pleasant powder give 
washing incorrectly or using preparations that starve into which he likes to knock the ashes. What remarks bleimenes otiedded comfort anal set 
and dry the skin. Wakes up your complexion tone, he really likes is a good, solid, leather easy | rity by holding plates more firmly. No gum 
- : : gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alka 
; chair, and a big desk with plenty of drawers. (mon-acid). Get FASTEETH at any i 
It’s a medically-tested fact! When you start But such furniture just doesn’t fit in with the | counter. 
using Cuticura Soap and Ointment regularly, your decor of “gracious living. : finish 
skin begins to glow again—often in just 7 days! But when the family has decided to finis 
up the attic (and do-it-themselves), how 
A two-way treatment—that’s what most skin needs. about SIVInS father priority for once, and a 
we . aa den that’s really his own; a radio and tele- 
And Cuticura gives you: An exquisite soap that alone Pa Z ; : 
Wendie Pee ] ial vision set whose knobs no one else may turn; 
of a l leading soaps is superfatted and mildly a place where his son comes by invitation— 
medicated to help maintain the natural moisture and or summons—for a kindly or stern talk in 
normal, healthy acidity of your skin. An effective an atmosphere clearly paternal? A room ot 
ointment that contains a precious blend of softening one’s own is a symbol of status, and if any- GET QUICK RELIEF 
and medicated ingredients that work while you sleep. one needs status it’s father. 
Possibilities such as these depend, of | FROM PAIN—AND MOR 
Try sensational new Cuticura Shampoo. Combines the course, on income. But regardless of income, —_ 


best features of soap and soapless shampoos. Cleanses. 


if Father’s Day is to exist for any purpose 
Conditions. Beautifies. New plastic squeeze bottle gives except to promote the haberdashery busi- NOW GET RID 
ness, it should be devoted to the family’s 
a? 


up to 50% more shampoos! At leading drug counters. eee : 
DY ae Pee? : 6 6 thinking of how they can help father, instead 


gO of what more father ought to do for them. = 
ye If father receives respect, understanding, | 
gratitude and helpfulness, he will return ————e 


them all in good measure. Instead-of those 
ten commandments I suggest that every | New BLUE-JAY Plastic Corn 


° 
- SS Raailes wealr = Plasters with wonder drug | 
member of the family write a theme for the PhenyltmetreliG@rompain almost BLU I 
day on the subject ‘““What I admire in my | instantly—help loosen the corn so 
; a Sane ” you can lift it out. Now plastie— 
father—or husband. 
® 1 





deog vin27j7) 4 


: 2 fit like your skin. Regular or 
Ne Dandelions may grow by being trampled | Ladies size. Callus plasters, too. 


Available in Canada Proved Way to Lovelier Skin on; people don’t. Not even fathers. ENp | Look fornew BLUE-JAY. 
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Happy Gift Recipe for a Bride 
—modern, tumesarng PYREX ware! 


Gwe her the right start with famous 


“‘cook-serve-store’’ PYREX ware 


ye CAN MAKE A HIT with any bride when you give her beautiful, dura- 
ble PyREX ware—because it will help her cook so much better, faster, 
easier. And she can freeze, cook, serve and store food in the same dish. 
See all the exciting pyREX ware gift suggestions at your dealer’s! 






' 


nary 





Sheesh oneanctians: 








= 


i 


ie 


i 


e PYREX Double Boiler 
shows water level at a _ ee 
glance. Makes separate 
| saucepans. 1/2 quarts, $4.50 






























~< @® PYREX Color Bowl Set for mix- 
) ing, oven baking, and storing. Four 
bowls—all in smart, new turquoise, 
pink, or assorted colors—$2.95 


@ PYREX Oven- 
Refrigerator-Freezer 
Set. So handy so 
many ways! 4 dishes 
—in new pink, tur- 
quoise, or assorted 
colors—$3.45 








PYREX Dinnerware. 
6-piece set—choice of 
olors—$6.95 (With bor- 
ers banded in gold, $9.95) 












e PYREX Utility Dish for freezing, 
@ roasting, baking, storing and many 
7 other kitchen uses. 10” size, 75e 












e@ PYREX Teapot for boil- 
ing, brewing and serving. 
Beautifully graceful in de- 
sign. 6-cup capacity, $2.50 








@ PYREX Percolator 
ets you wonderful 
tasting coffee every 
time, even when re- 


heated. 6-cup, $3.95 






SHOWER BUFFET 














MACARONI ROYALE with quick sauce 


MENU e Cook 1% cups dry macaroni according to 
directions on package. Mix 6 beaten egg yolks, 
1% cups milk, 1 tsp. salt, 4% tsp. dry mustard, 






Macaroni Royale 








Tomato, Cucumber 1% cups soft bread crumbs, 2 cups shredded 
and Endive Salad sharp cheese (1% lb.), 1 cup coarsely cut green 
Buttered Rolls pepper, 6 Tbs. chopped pimiento (4 oz. can). 
Add macaroni. Fold in 6 egg whites, beaten 

Currant Jelly stifl. Turn into 2 qt. ungreased PYREX Casserole. 






Fresh Strawberry Tarts Bake uncovered 11%4 hours in slow oven. 325° F. 





Quick Sauce. Heat 3 cans mushroom soup 
Coffee (10% oz. can) undiluted in PYREX Teapot. Pour 
over Macaroni Royale. 





CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N.Y. 


VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, N.Y. 
“PYREX"’ is a registered trademark in the U.S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


\There’ s only one PYREX Ware, a product of 


BRAND 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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\lew ideas for slimming 


Serve them buffet style—add your own lighter dressing 
made with Heinz Vinegar and Wesson Oil 


You please everybody —light and hearty appetites alike with these in- 1-MINUTE FRENCH DRESSING 
viting salad buffet meals. For who could resist so enticing a variety! With 1 teaspoon salt Vs teaspoon paprika *4 cup Heinz Vinegar 
all their feast-like bounty, these fresh, cool salads are slimming meals, Vpitdaspoonteucar Vy teaspoon pepper «34 cup Wesson Oil 


low in calories. 5 : ; : : . 
; Combine and shake well in covered jar. Shake well before using. Makes 1 cup. 


Lighter, homemade dressing helps keep salads slimming. With sparkling *For a sharper dressing, use / cup Heinz Vinegar and % cup Wesson Oil. 


clear Heinz Vinegar and delicate Wesson Oil you can make your own “HELP-YOURSELF’” SALAD MEAL FRUIT SALAD MEAL 
tempting dressing as rich or as slimming as you choose! And because 333 calories 437 calotias 
homemade French dressing is lighter than heavy bought dressings, it for each serving, use ¥% medium tomato, sliced; For each serving, use 3 slices each of a 


goes further. Every salad morsel is temptingly seasoned. Yo cup shrimp, such as Blue Plate or Gulf Kist (dipped in grapefruit juice) and cantaloup 


Jodi oneminiio to k F ara aha e hee ; brand Jag ‘3 Cup, Cakes foe: pane Thard- grapefruit sections, Y slice pineapple, 5 tablesp 
us minu make—your Frenc ressing is quick. Easy to vary cooked egg. ed; § ‘ge leaves tluce ¢ 
y nch ¢ g | y ary, cooked egg, sliced; 2 large leaves of lettuce (or Collage (cheese userve: one) (agen lean ae 


too, simply by adding new seasonings. endive, escarole or other greens); 6 slices cucum- aE Ne 2 : 
ay . : . : : reens. Garnish w sh m narase 
ber; 1 radish, sliced. Serve with 2 tablespoons of— 87°" Garnish with fre h mint and ee 
Y hee svourl pendedrecsmore lessithawbouel : . cherry. Serve with 2 tablespoons of— 
ou save money vecause your homemade dressing costs ess t 1an bought Ketchup-Onion French Dressing ‘ ; 
dressings. And where in the world could you match the fresh, home- To % cup 1-Minute French Dressing, add 4 cup Mint French Dressing 
seasoned flavor of the dressing you make yourself with mild, pure Wesson — Heinz Kelchup, 1 tablespoon chopped onion and To 2 cup 1-Minute French Dressing, add 2 te 
Oil and Heinz Vinegar—always uniform in strength! a dash of Tabasco. spoons finely chopped mint. Let stand one hou 


Wesson Oil- Heinz Vinega 


America’s favorite salad oil—none finer, lighter, fresher Five full-flavored kinds—to make your salads sing 


yu, 1956 


“HELP-YOURSELF"” SALAD MEAL 
Everybody enjoys his own choice of slimming salad 


foods wit!, this tempting variety 


S7 VARIETIES 


MADE BY 


H.J.HEINZ COMPANY 





FRUIT SALAD LUNCHEON 
Another low calorie meal, 
healthful and filling 








ae SPR GE Git wie ee >» er a, 
SRR eae ess a aaa 
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She wore ornaments to put 
color in her hair 


IN OLD JAPAN ... this charming Among the fourteen convincing 
coiffure was combed over wires, Noreen colors there are several 
ornamented with silver and coral glorious shades of blondeness, 
by a dozen dedicated hairdress- more than one way to be a red- 
ers. Once perfected, the lady who _ head, burnishes to make a brunette 
wore it couldn’t change a single newly exciting, even magic to turn 
lock. It was fashion, but it was gray hair an alluring 
a fixture. silver. Now you can 
TODAY ... when color in hair change until you 
is an absolute fashion, find the perfectly 
Noreen Color Hair becoming color, and 
Rinse lets you do you may find several. Do 
everything about it make the Noreen-change 
yourself. Only with for the beautiful, today. 

Noreen can you Send for free literature ‘What 
change to fashion in just Noreen can do for me.’ Address 
three minutes and change fashion postcard to Noreen, Inc. 450 Lin- 
just as quickly because Noreen  coln Street, Denver 3, Colorado. 


washes out just as fast as it goeson. Dept. 4 


At cosmetic counters everywhere 
Also professionally applied 











in beauty salons 
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‘oneymoon manners is something 
H new for the etiquette book. Per- 
haps it has been assumed all along 
that love made thinking and tact un- 
necessary. But now comes a little 
book of no great pretensions with 
some sound advice: MARRIAGE MAN- 
NERS, by Marjorie Binford Woods and 
Helen Flynn (Bobbs, Merrill: $2.95) — 
a good engagement present for the girl 
who has been on edge for months and 
is yet willing to give a certain amount 
of time to the written word. 


As a starter for marriage, here are a 
few suggested characteristics to brush up 
on: 


1. A sense of humor and a sunny dis- 
position (in spite of rain on the window- 
pane and plans all awry). 

2. Genuine enthusiasm and zest for 
living. 

3. Contentment with your husband just 
as he is (with no wishing you could make 
him over). 


Farther on there is a word or two of 
admonishment for the husband. But 
it’s just as well not to dwell on that. 


IMPERIAL WOMAN (John Day), a 
historical novel about Tzu Hsi, the 
dowager empress of China, is, for this 
reader, one of Pearl Buck’s best 
books. It is a fascinating tale about a 
highly dramatic figure—a Manchu girl of 
no importance chosen out of sixty girls to 
be one of the emperor’s concubines, who 
eventually made her way to supreme 
power, and sat on the throne of China 
for fifty years. She had three emperors 
under her thumb. She was cruel, haughty, 
probably unfaithful to her husband, but 
adored by the millions of her people— 
a fabulous woman. 


While Tzu Hsi ruled China, Queen 
Victoria, dull and complacent by com- 
parison, was dominating the Western 
world. I don’t know the extent of the 
Chinese empress’ self-assurance, but I have 


**Here’s two, if you don’t mind sharing a table.”’ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


it on good authority that Victoria was § 
sure of herself that she never looked bé 
hind when she sat down. 


The person who supplied this item wa 
Molly Costain Haycraft, who ha 
just written QUEEN VICTORIA (Mess 
ner), a most attractive biography fd 
young readers of twelve to sixteen. 


Molly is the daughter of Thoma 
Costain. Once when Mr. Costain wa@ 
an editor at The Saturday Evenin) 
Post, she telephoned there to speak t 
him. A steely-voiced woman answered 
“7 don’t see him anywhere on th 
floor,” she said. **Well,’’ said Molly 
‘would you mind looking to see if fo 
once he might be sitting on a chair @ 
his desk?”’ 


GORILLA HUNTER, by Fred G. Mer 
field (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy), ma; 
not be everybody’s dish, but I foun¢ 
it one of the most delightful books 
have read in a long time. 


Mr. Merfield was a planter in th 
French Cameroons for thirty-five years 
Fifteen of those years he spent close t. 
‘gorillas, and his account of these shy, 
home-loyi..7, enormous creatures is ab 
together appealing. Of all wild animals 
they are apparently the most difficult 1 
keep in captivity. Nine out of ten youn, 
gorillas, when caught and caged, will tur: 
their faces to the wall and die of shee 
despair. But at home in their deep gree: 
forest, they live a typical bourgeois famil. 
life. When the babics are upset they sit 0: 
their little black bottoms, legs stretche 
out, faces screwed up, and bawl—like ai 
babies. When the males, their papas, ar 
eating a meal they give out with grea 
noisy sighs of satisfaction. The females, oi 
the other hand, rarely make any voca 
sound at all! 

* 


THE LONG WALK, by Slavomii 
Rawicz (Harper), as told to Ronald 
Downing, an English journalist, is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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Just follow these simple rules! 


Select some part of your home that you 
would like to modernize. It might be the 
exterior or the kitchen, the living room, 
the basement or the attic. Or you might 
want to add a room or enlarge the garage. 
Whatever the project is, in 50 words or 
less, complete this statement — “I would 
‘like to modernize the.................-.... because 

Ma dave sce rtovenske ” Use this entry form or 
plain paper. Additional entry blanks may 
be obtained at your local grocer. 





‘Mail your entry to: 

1 VEL—Home-Modernizing Contest 

| P. O. Box 78-C 

| Mount Vernon 10, New York 

‘Write plainly or print your address. Send 
as many entries as you wish. Each entry 
‘must be accompanied by the boxtop from 
i package of Vel. No boxtop required if 
you use entry blank from Home Modern- 
zing Magazine. All entries must be origi- 
aal work of contestants, submitted in their 
wn names. 


Entries must be postmarked not later than 
June 30, 1956, and received by the judges 


*See “FEATHER YOUR NEST” on TV! Hear Bud Collyer and Janis Carter describe the hun- 
jreds of prizes you can win in this big contest! See your Jocal paper for time and station. 


not later than July 10, 1956. 


Contest is open to all residents of the 
continental United States, Hawaii and 
Alaska except employees of the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, Home Modernizing 
Magazine, their advertising agencies and 
their families. Contest subject to all fed- 
eral and state regulations. 


Entries will be judged by the independent 
judging staff of the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation on the basis of aptness, in- 
terest and originality. Judges’ decisions 
will be final. Duplicate prizes in case of 
ties. Only one prize awarded to a family. 
No entries will be returned. All entries, 
contents and ideas therein become the 
property ef Colgate-Palmolive Company 
and/or Home Modernizing Magazine to 
be used as they see fit. 


All winners will be notified by mail. Com- 
plete list of winners will be published in 
the Fall issue of Home Modernizing Mag- 
azine or will be sent at the close of the 
contest to contestants sending stamped 
addressed envelopes to the above address. 





ee ee ee ee 





Dort Wat! Exte, Now ! [ 

Now ! Ente, Often | 
Complete the statement in the coupon in 50 words or less. Tell the judges why you would like 
to modernize your kitchen, your playroom, your attic . . . modernize your home inside or out. 


Mail entry with a boxtop from any size box of Vel. You may enter contest as many times as you 
wish, attaching a boxtop with each entry. 


USE THIS COUPON AS YOUR ENTRY BLANK! 
VEL HOME-MODERNIZING CONTEST 
P.O. BOX 78-C 
MOUNT VERNON 10, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: “I! would like to modernize the because” 





| have attached one Vel boxtop with my entry. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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How to make a 


Brown Butter 
Sauce-Francaise 


for the vegetables you like best 


WY cup butter 2 tablespoons chopped chives or 
2 tablespoons 2 tablespoons minced watercress 
lemon juice Few grains cayenne pepper 


4 ee eee ee eee eee OO eer eet e he Sonnac eee ene aie 6.0/0: 0)8 910 S191 0 6.0: eerie 
STEP NO. 1 ‘ ‘Be. 


Melt % cup butter in b 3 
skillet. The secret here 
is to heat butter until 
it just starts to brown. 
Be careful that it does 
not burn. 


Real butter /s churned 
from 100% real cream! 








SOSSHSSHHSHSHSHEHSSEHSHHSHHSSHHSHEHSHSHEHSHHSHHSSHSHSHSSESSHSHHSEHHHOHHEHSEEEE 


STEP NO. 2 > So 


Stir 2 tablespoons of 
lemon juice into the 
browned butter. Add 2 
tablespoons chopped 
chives or watercress, 
plus a few grains of 
cayenne pepper. 


Your family deserves 
real butter as much 
as your guests/ 


STEP NO. 3 


H 


Serve this ‘‘Brown 
Butter Sauce Fran- 
caise’”” on your cooked 
vegetables: broccoli, 
green beans, asparagus, 
cauliflower, baby car- 
rots, new potatoes, etc. 


You taste butter’s big 
difference even more 
on hot foods/ 


SOCCHHESEHEEFD OSES SESESEBESLEEOEEEEE 
SCOSHSSHHEHSASEHHSHSHOHH VOC HOHE EH OOOH HHSHOO HELE HTOHECOHOHOE SOOT EHOOHHOSOSOO OTOH OHOTESESOOOOSES OOOOH COC OCOLO®S 


Just like milk— 
real butter belongs 
on your family table 


The dairy farmers in this area want 
you to know—vyou can live better in every 
way with foods made from milk, 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Watch “Disneyland’”’ and ‘‘The Lone Ranger” on ABC-TV 


956-—-AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
terrific tale of actual adventure, as ex- 
citing as Kon-Tiki or Annapurna. 


Seven men escaped from a Soviet 
prison camp in the dead of winter. 
The only course safe from pursuit was 
to head south to India. One look at 
the map should have discouraged 
them. Down through Siberia, swim- 
ming the Lena River, circling Lake 
Baikal, they were out of Russia in 
two months. And then their troubles 
began. They had to cross Outer Mon- 
golia, and arrived at the Gobi Desert 
in the parching heat of August. Here 
they had only snakes to eat, and 
nearly died of thirst. As a matter of 
fact, two did die. Their next lap was 
Tibet, 1500 miles, which took them 
three months. And in January they 
reached the Himalayas, exhausted 
wraiths of men. The trek was 4000 
miles! And they did it in a little over 
a year. 

@ 


New scientific findings in the never-never 
lands of the universe, about radio stars of 
the heavens, about colliding galaxies, are 
all revealed in THE CHANGING UNI- 
VERSE, by John Pfeiffer (Random 
House). Began when a young radio engi- 
neer in the New Jersey Bell laboratories, ex- 





“Yes, I think a trip to the moon 
will be practical someday—ex- 
cept for the number of clothes 
Mabel would have to take along.” 





perimenting with his radio aerial, got 
celestial static from the center of the Milky 
Way! It opens up vistas—direct to the 
creation of new worlds. 


Sylvia Townsend Warner fans will 
be glad to know that she has a book of 
exceptionally good short stories out this 
season: WINTER IN THE AIR (Viking). 
When asked why she wrote her first 
novel, Lolly Willowes, she said it was 
because she happened to find some “‘very 
agreeable thin-lined paper in a job lot, 
and having bought it, felt inclined to 
cover it.” Her best book, in my judgment, 
is The Corner That Held Them, a vigorous 
though reverent story of stalwart nuns 
in a convent in Northeast England in 
the days of the Black Plague. 


A modern monastic is a bit more in 
touch with the world. Brother Mat- 
thew, of the Servite order, used to bea 
top Dixieland saxophonist, and when 
he entered the monastery took his 
saxophone with him. ‘*Good clean 
entertainment,’ he says, ‘‘is good, 
and can be used to serve God.”’ 


STRICTLY FROM BROOKLYN, by 
William Heuman (Morrow), isjust what 
it says it is: a household in Brooklyn, 
where grandpa is forever listening to 
news of the Dodgers, where beautiful 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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Mrs. Smith's hands are lovely 


and white, 
Her ANGUS Cloths make We 
cleaning so light. ALY 


Lee 

They protect her hands, jE \ 
Meet all her demands, : 
For keeping her house 


just right. 


Ah tesa Tere rye TT yh ar 





AMERICA’S ONLY 


FOLDING 
US La 


FOLDS IN HALF FOR EASY STORAGE! 
MODERN DESIGN PERMITS FAST DRYING! 
GUARANTEED UNBREAKABLE — Protects China and 
Glassware — Fits Anywhere. Made of High Impact 
Styron Plastic — In Five Decorator Colors. Giit 
Package — Wonderful As A Shower Gift 

At hardware stores, chain and department stores 
everywhere! 

RELIANCE PRODUCTS SALES CORP., Woonsocket, R. I. 





You Get ALL-YEAR 


pe ETN 


*You can protect a 75 cu. 
ft. closet for a whole year 
with only 1 Apex Moth 
Vaporizer, refilled every 
3 months with | Ib. of Apex 
Moth Crystals or Nuggets. 
Use as directed on label. See 
5 APEX MOTH CAKE —2 sizes. AQae'™' “Spr 4“? a> 
S Guaranteed by ” 
NO MOTH HOLES... ‘Good Housekeeping 


WHEN YOU USE APEX! 0745 sorcaristo ia 





Almost Everyone Uses 
NO NAILS! 
NO TOOLS! 


Just MOISTEN 
with WATER 
STICK 'EM UP! 
On Tile = Plaster 
25¢ CT Mea eed 
White, red, yellow, green, black plastic. 


HOLD 15 LBS. 
See also tumbler holder, soap dish, towel 
bars, utility shelf, toilet tissue holder, 2 Fs ona 
and ‘3 rong hooks — at 5&10 and hard. > Guaranteed by @ 










ware stores—or write for address of near- 
est store. Selfix Products Co. Dept.16, Good Housekeeping 
223 W. Erie St., Chicago 10. for, 45 anyganisto 18a 


WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


You can easily earn money by selling maga- 


zine subscriptions in your spare time. Thou- | 


sands of our representatives made their start 


by asking for our generous commission of- | 


fer. No obligation. Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
703 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 





SHSCHSESS HOCOTERSSERESEASOTe Cee Re SS eeee 
: the new EMILY POST'S 
-ETIQUETTE: 
& 8 
. 3 
2 The most famous etiquette guide : 
. of all time in a brand-new modern 5 
% edition. $5 at all bookstores. s 
3 FUNK & WAGNALLS : 
cedsonceccconvevseccecvocecvccenseseecese 
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Ever wished you could fix spaghetti the way it’s 
fixed in a real Italian restaurant? 


Ask the Chef for the secret. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, 
that is! He’ll show you how to cook a dinner that 
will take your taste buds on a trip to Italy! 

You start with a package of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Spaghetti Dinner. This gives you the right kind of 
spaghetti — long, thin, made with durum wheat — 
and the Chef tells you on the box how to cook it 
succulently tender, but not mushy-soft. 


You also get a can of wonderful Sauce (Meat or 
Mushroom)—made by a real Italian recipe, blended 
with the Chet’s special seasonings. And a canister 
of real Italian-style grated cheese to sprinkle on top. 

Takes only 12 minutes from start to eating. 
Serves 3—for only about 14¢ a plateful. Get out 
the checked tablecloth — and try it tonight! 








J 


f 


(of, BOY AR-DEE» 
SPAGHETTI 





with meat or 
mushroom sauce 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE ° 





Look at all the lovely thin 


you can get by sa 


Copyright 1956, The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 


ATTENTION AMERICA’S SHOPPERS... 


Why don't YOU get a discount for cash on daily purchases? 
Shop at stores that give you J W{GREEN STAMPS. 


The picture above shows some of the wonderful things 
ou can get with S&H Green Stamps for your own 
living room. And there are hundreds of other choices! 

tually, when your store gives you S&H Green Stam y 
ire getting a discount on your purchases for pay- 


ing cash. Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers all 
get a discount for cash—and you, too, are entitled to it. 
So take advantage of this painless way of saving. Get 
these rewards that 20 million other thrifty women 
enjoy. Start today to save S&H Green Stamps. 


LADIES’ HOME sour| 
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Green Stamps 


..and imagine! You dont pay 


)) Diagram of S&H items in 
jiture above: @ Sunburst 
hock @ Copper chafing 
Wh @Wroughtiron console 
i) @ Brass log carrier @ 
ill sconce @Hassock 
inch @Hot beverage 
ver @ Coffee table @End 
le (Camera (Decora- 
aie brass bowl @Sofa 
iilow @Table lamp © 


i ding arm chair 


wy 


Saar 








a penny for any of them. 


General Electric...Samsonite...Pepperell...Bulova... 
these are just a few of the nationally famous products 
you can get just by saving S&H Green Stamps! 
Actually, you can take your choice of 1500 wonderful 
things for your home, your hobby or your favorite 
sport...and not one of them will cost you a penny! 
Just do all your shopping at stores that give you 
S&H Green Stamps with every purchase. Food stores, 
filling stations, department stores, drug stores... stores 
of all kinds... over 60,000 clear across the nation. 
More than 20 million smart, thrifty housewives are 







Your choice of 
over 1500 items 


—all nationally known products 
such as General Electric, 

Bulova, Pepperell, Cannon, Kodak, 
Silex, Samsonite and a host 

of others. Shop where you get 

S&H Green Stamps — the 

stamp of quality. 


Join the 20 million thrifty women 
who shop where they see this Sign........ 


AMERICA’S ONLY NATIONWIDE STAMP PLAN. 


THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY—SINCE 1896. 


already saving S&H Green Stamps. S&H, you know, 
is the oldest, largest, most reliable stamp plan in 
America. S&H has been redeeming stamps for 3 gen- 
erations—actually 60 years. Today S&H redeems more 
stamps than all other stamp plans combined. 

You get S&H Green Stamps at the finest stores in 
your community. And because there are so many more 
S&H stores, your book fills up faster! 

Start now. See all the wonderful things you can get 
at the S&H Redemption Center in your town, SAVE 
and HAVE with S&H Green Stamps. 
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NOW CELEBRATING ITS DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY. 


Just what you’ve 
always wanted! 


~ ovens! 36 7 | 


wide! And its 
Universal Gas Rangel 





Bake at one temperature...roast at another! 
Yes, all the meal timing convenience of the 
biggest ranges is yours in this space-saving 


pee Ca, Range. And it’s 


loaded with 


wonderful new 1956 features, too! 


@ Comfort-Touch Oven Doors on two separately 
controlled ovens seal heat in, keep your kitchen cool. 


@ Thermal-Eye Top-Burner Control maintains 
exactly the right heat setting for every type of cooking. 


@ All this plus big, easy-to-clean smoke-proof broiler, 
four lifetime top burners and fully automatic controls. 


Universal’s ‘Rare Old Recipe” folder of the 
month is yours as a gift if you visit your 


l nivers 


AM 


Oe 


al dealer right away or write us. See J 
1 2 Lo 4 — T . 

his complete line of beautiful new Universal 
Gas Ranges for city or bottled gas. 


Universal Automatic 
Constant Comfort 
Gas Heaters 


GAS RANGES - Cribben & Sexton Co. + Chicago 12, IIL 


s th 


tt 


be 


2 easiest, cleanest, coolest cooking of all—for less. You bake 


t, broil best, cook best with gas on a Universal Gas Range. 





nad 


« 





Universal Automatic 
Gas Clothes 
Dryers 





Universal 
Consum-All Gas 
Incinerators 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 
Barbara has a fight with her date who 
runs a delivery truck, where mamma 
loves Liberace. Pop says she’s crazy. 
“But what woman ain’t?” he asks. 


THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND, or All 
Quiet in the Third Platoon, by 
Marion Hargrove (Viking), is a book 
about our peacetime Army, very funny, 
very true (I guess), by the author of See 
Here, Private Hargrove. It has a love 
story, and a blonde, and a wonderful in- 
side view of Fox Company, 7Ist U.S 
Infantry, Fort Burnside, California. 


THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE, compiled 
by Whit Burnett (Holt), is right in tune 
with this month’s reading: an anthology 
of adventure writing, both fiction and 
nonfiction—accounts of hundreds of 
daring feats by the world’s most spec- 
tacular characters, a surprising number 
of which you'll find you never have read! 


Now we have some books for the 
worriers: 


YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE AND HOW 
TO LIVE WITH IT, by Dr. William A. 
Brams (Lippincott), tells of the latest 
findings about high and low blood pres- 
sure, the symptoms and the medical 
treatment. Knowing nothing at all about 
the subject, I certainly cannot recom- 
mend it, but I think from itsendorsements 





COLLIER’S 





“What’s the matter with 
cooking? Why don’t they 


take cooking any more?” 





that it is a book to look into and to 
discuss with one’s doctor. 


The same goes for THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CANCER, by Dr. Charles S. Cam- 
eron, Medical and Scientific Direc- 
tor of the American Cancer Society 
(Prentice-Hall). 


(Incidentally, taking a shower uses up 
more oxygen and energy than hooking a 
rug or sewing on the sewing machine. .. . 
A walk after breakfast is said to reduce 
cholesterol. . . . Heart disease as a cause 
of death among women has declined 
sharply in this country in the last few 
years. In fact, death rates from almost all 
sixty-four major causes of death are higher 
among men than among women. Not that 
that will stop us worrying !) 


Will your child ever ta/k is another 
worry. Why, I don’t know. But TEACH- 
ING YOUR CHILD TO TALK, by C. Van 
Riper (Harper), is said to take care of 
that. 


1 reader writes in that she used this 
book on her child with remarkable re- 
sults: with two weeks’ instruction her 
nine-month-old daughter developed 
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a seven-word vocabulary; at twelve 
months she could use fifty words; at 
fourteen months she used two-word 
sentences; at sixteen months, five and 
six words at a time; and at twenty 
months she spoke like an advanced 
three-year-old. I simply pass this on 
for those who are interested in ac- 
celerating children. 


Sex is another worry. (My own ex- 
perience has been that little children for- 
get everything you tell them about sex in 





COLLIER'S 
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“Have you a book on What Every Boy 
Should Know? I want to cram for 
a man-to-man talk with Junior.” 





one week flat, and three years later ask 
you all over again.) FACTS OF LIFE AND 
LOVE for Teen-Agers, by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, is a revised edition of 
a book that has already sold 500,000 
copies, a book which parents or teachers 
are asked to read first, then hand on— 
probably because most of us grownups 
are so sketchy in our actual knowledge. 
(Association Press, Publication Dep’t 
of Y.M.C.A., 291 Broadway, New York 
City.) 


If a man is widowed and left alone 
with a baby to bring up—there is 
reason for worry. In MAN AND BOY 
(Little, Brown), Ned Armstrong tells 
how he did just that: brought up his 
child from ten months to eight years 
He details his experiences with baby 
sitters, housekeepers,“ child experts,” 
traveling with the child, finally set- 
tling down with him in New York. 
Quite a revelation. 





We're always hearing the unex- 
pected about writers. Churchill, they 
say, will never travel on a Friday, and 
if Friday happens to fall on the thir-| 
teenth, as it does next month, he may 
even not get out of bed the entire day.) 


John Gunther is going to a New Eng-| 
land village for the summer. He is not 
going to work; that is, he is going to) 
write only novels, stories and possibly 
articles. ‘“‘Work”’ for him means three 
years of research and two years of writ- 
ing an “Inside.” 


When the late Fred Allen first went into, 
vaudeville, says Bennett Cerf, it was in @ 
pretty weak juggling act. A placard was 
placed on the stage at the start of the act? 
“Mr. Allen is quite deaf. If you care to, 
applaud, please do so loudly.” 


Richard Armour, who writes my 
favorite light verse (IT ALL STARTED 
WITH EUROPA), says that as of Jan- 
uary, Europa had sold 30.000 copiesy 
had come out in England, and was 
being translated into French. ‘It 
enabled me to buy a new pair of 
shoes for my boy—cheap canvas ones, 
but better than nothing when he 
steps on rusty nails.”” 
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Svarlac is good for you because 


STARLAC Is THE H 





OF MILK 


alt 
me 













» = and other minerals of the 
» = tinest pasteurized milk 
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STARLAC BRINGS YOU : 
ALL THE BONE, MUSCLE | 
AND TISSUE-BUILDING | 
NONFAT | 

PARTS OF MILK! ONONFAT | 

SOLIDS i 


© 1956, The Borden Company 





{Starlac, t grand for drinking __ tritive elements of milk without the water and = “made-with-milk” recipes. Also available in red 
‘and grand for cooking! It brings you all the nu- _ fat. Tastes wonderful! Use Starlac in all your —‘3-qt. envelope package and 12-qt. family size. 
| 
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INSTANT NIAGARA STARCH 9 !Viary. 


just swish in cold water...it’s ready! 


-e» NO cooking 
eee NO boiling 
-oe NO waiting 








e+e NO straining 


BUT THIS... 


swish... perfect starch... in cold water! 


If you like the new ways—the easy ways to do things, well—Niagara 
is for you! Only Niagara Starch is “pre-cooked” to work perfectly 
in cold water. 


And it’s most economical...one package makes 
20 quarts of medium starch solution. Make as 
much, or as little, as you need. 

You’ll enjoy easier ironing — with never a white 
spot or streak, even on dark cottons. Next time— 
Niagara for you. 


Instant Niagara costs only 1¢ per quart 


(medium starch solution) 





1906 + 50th ANNIVERSARY + 1956 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
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Hollyberry Red likes a comfortable chair. 


Mos of the year the roses are in- 
conspicuous, with their small leaves 
and trailing canes. They grow on old 
stone fences, on white picket fences, 
on trellises in gardens, on tumble-down 
sheds. And then suddenly the ramblers 
burst into splendor, deep red, pure 
white, candy pink. It is as if pink 
clouds settled down mysteriously in the 
green valleys. 

The fancy roses bloom in neat rows 
in old-fashioned gardens. Specimen 
blooms, sprayed and pruned are they, 
and almost every color in the world. 
There is now even a rose called Gray 
Pearl. Salmon, golden, ice-white, dawn- 
pink, royal-red—they are as beautiful 
as a flower can be. But it is the ramblers 
that make June in New England. 

Wallace Nutting used to live in our 
town, and I often wonder if he got his 
inspiration for the hand-colored photo- 
graphs that hung on every wall in my 
childhood from the ramblers in our 
valley. I had a lovely one in my bed- 
room and it looked like a fairy tale to 
me. Pink roses, old white houses, a girl © 
in a Colonial costume—what romance! 

We were naive in those days. We had 
oil paintings of cows in clover, of the 
Bridge of Sighs (framed in heavy gold, 
carved); we had Rebecca at the Well, 
we had Rosa Bonheur’s horses. If he 
had ever seen a modern painting, I am 
sure father would have roared. ‘‘Just a 
hodgepodge and a daub,” he would 
have said firmly, ‘I won’t have it in 
my house.” 

Time goes along. We have now 
learned that just being good and work- 
ing hard may not mean success. And 
we have learned that in this atomic 
age, “security” is a rather outmoded 
word. 

But the sound of the lawn mower is 
still pleasant in the late afternoon. It 
has, to me, a peculiarly family sound. 
In the little town where I grew up, the 


J Gladys Taber y 





fathers always mowed the lawns. T) 
old hand mowers chunked around 
soon as the men got home from bu 
ness. Father always ran when 
mowed, so our mower sounded loud 
and wilder. The lawns would be mo 
by suppertime, and after suppell 
the porches—for there were pore! 
then—the men sat in their shirt slee 
rocking in comfortable wooden roe) 
ing chairs. 

In the moonlight, when I walked o 
with my beau, the smell of freshly c 
grass which the dew was falling 4 
was indescribably summer. The iy, 
flowed in dim silver, and the lights we 
like scattered stars. Some people st 
had gas, and the warm yellow lig) 
flickered. June bugs bumbled again 
the street lights and moths went blind! 
to death. And there was never th 
sound of a jet plane sizzling throug 
the quiet sky. | 

On Saturday nights you would hez 
the clop-clopping of the farm hors¢ 
pulling the milk and eggs and new pez 
and lettuces into town. The farme} 
traded, the wives shopped in the dn 
goods store, and it was a night to wal 
down Main Street for that double chot 
olate fudge sundae. With nuts. Tencent| 

These days we have a power mowe| 
but Andy, who runs it, is a man afte 
father’s own heart. He never pauses fe 
a breath. None of this idling aroun 
for him. He guns the motor, runs afté 
it, and if I watch his whirling progres 
around and around the house, I ofte| 
feel giddy! 

That grass is not going to get th 
best of him, not for one instant. Ther 
is, of course, a small catch about ou 
lawn. It is full of half-buried Connect 
icut rocks, very firm and determined 
Andy acts exactly as father would. HI 
ignores them. Consequently I can loo} 
out and see the mower suddenly leq 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 | 
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POWDERED PECTIN 


FOR JELLING FRUITS 
AND FRUIT JUICES 


2 01.- MET. WT. TOMS, 
GEMERAL FOODS CORPORATION 










He for perfect homemade strawberry 
*)}Crush 2 quarts fully ripe berries to 
| Mix 414 cups prepared fruit in large 
lypan with J box Sure-Jell. (Or use 
{jl Certo—recipe on bottle.) Stir over 
f/neat until mixture comes to hard boil. 
} 


WE YORK .Y. MADE tH U.S.A. 


iii dss 
INSIDE 


S 


because you boil only 1 minute with SURE-JELL or 





Stir in 7 cups of sugar, at once. Bring to full 
rolling boil, then boil hard / minute, stirring 
constantly, This short boiling time means 
less juice boils away. So you get up to 
50% higher yield—and the flavor comes 


through fresher with Sure-Jell or Certo! 


Remove from heat, alternately stir and skim 
off foam for 5 min. Ladle quickly into glasses. 
Paraffin at once, Yield: 11 medium glasses, 
for mere pennies a glass! And you’re sure 
of perfect results, with either powdered 
Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 


o easy! 50% more jam...and fresher flavor 


CERTO 





Sure-Jell and Certo are brands of pectin 
... the fruit substance that causes jelling. 
The amount of pectin in fruits varies—so 
Sure-Jell or Certo takes the guesswork out 
of jam and jelly making. Recipes with pack- 
age and bottle. Products of General Foods 
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; * It's Betty Crocker Peanut 
: Delight Cake Mix with the flavor of real 
peanut butter. Cut in “fingers,” ice all 
over with Peanut Butter Icing (recipe on 
‘ package), roll them in chopped peanuts! 
Peanut Dotan ; t 
J 






Bake a cake with Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake Mix. Frost it with your favorite easy white frosting. Make it a conversati¢ 
piece — with leftover blobs of frosting, make silly faces on flat chocolate-covered mint wafers. The funnier the better —use your own gay imaginatio| 


Here’s Betty 
Crocker Chocolate Malt Cake Mix — made 
with the finest real malted milk. Wonderful! 
Fold malted milk powder into whipped cream; 
and spread it between layers and on top! 












@. Mix mark 
cake in just one bowl. You can, with marvelo 
new Betty Crocker Marble Cake Mix! Ma) 
the luscious frosting in just minutes with our ne 
Betty Crocker Chocolate Fudge Frosting MI 


——_ 
































OF GENERAL MILLS 


BETTY crROcK ER 





“Come on over | 
, ie ie | 
| to our house. Ive ca | 


baked a cake! | 
| 


% it? It just about says, “You're 


y invitation, isn 


Slagle i 


"Such a friendl 
my favorite people!’ 
the- nome ide 


as most always are- | 
eason ’m \ 
\ 


o pleased | and prou 
ight in that 





‘ds me of one Y 
d cake mixes. They put ¢ 
ment category: 


ae baking 


? about our g0° 
q happy spur- _of-the-mo 
'§'pose YOU felt like asking friends over tonight, for instance. ' 
In a matter of minutes, YOU could bake uP as luscious 4 cake \ 
as ever they set a fork to. No trouble at all. No mess; either. | 
And never 2 se s worry, OF fear of failure! | 
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“Maybe you’ 
on these pag 
—just the right propo 
Cake Flour, creamy Vese 
know—the same g00 
freshness! ) 


of it, why don’t you? Ask fri 


favorite peo 


eggs—for 


"Come to think © 
J mean. And pe theyre your 


Have fun together!” | 
Batty Crocker | 





WEST flavor 


p. S. Have you tried our NE 





: = “Bett Crocker says: 
ee ae a perfect cake 
ery time you bake- 


cake. 
..after cake...after cak 
e Le 


* 
“PERFECT? Y 
? Yes, we DO mea 
n perfect. You b 
y e the j 
e judge. If a cake you make with 
ith a Betty Crock 
er Cake Mix i 
s less than 


perfec , ma he box Op fo ett rocker ox 200 nn nn., and enera Ss W send your mone a 
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Butterfl | e 
y Squares.n 
Seger oee ants chee idea! Gn i 
Rae Cake var with stems mak teeta By Ctr White 
cio’ ocker Yellow Cake Mi e “feelers.” ee Cae Ne 
ei Yl make “feelers fayer evan er White Cake Mix. S ake up 
ke Moke de laude quv tiniest ice cream ee ih 
anneal pba soe layer and -pankle 
n for a coffee-time eal 
); 
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2 Hone 
2 eo Etats Square. Mi 
oe ibsp. honey, 1 tbsp. ibe ; 
cu ne dash of salt. se eedron 
a cker Honey Spice Cak hix 
il slowly until lightly ee 









nO dress es like a 


Shalt Stelle 


.nor pops from a suitcase looking so fresh and raring to go! The reason 


is Shel lton Stroller’s 


as easily 


airy, lightweight 100% nylon jersey. It sheds wrinkles 
as it washes and truly needs no ironing. If you’re going places 
go carefree with Shelton Stroller. Take two; 


Sizes 12 to 20, 12% 


soon; you'll have twice the fun! 


on white. About $13, at 
Write today for your nearest store and receive free Fashion Folio. 
SHELTON CASUALS, DEPT. Lé6, 13 


to 22%. Navy, grey, green, brown, 


leading 


stores. 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 
in the air as it hits a boulder. Andy rises, too, 
clings to the handle, and they rock merrily on. 
The mower suffers, but I love the idea of not 
giving in to obstacles. You can always get 
new blades, I say. 

Andy goes at the garden with the same 
vigor, and the weeds fly right and left as his 
stocky firm figure moves rapidly along. Ina 
world where so many people have the tend- 
ency to lean on the hoe, in whatever field 
they are in, Andy is like a fresh breeze. 

June suppers, on the terrace, are easy and 
delicious. The last steak from the side of beef 
we put down so long ago really needs to be 
done on the charcoal grill. When we get a 
half beef, we invariably do the stews, the 
ragouts, the Swiss steaks, the meat loaves, 
the braised ribs first. And suddenly we find 
we have eaten clean through the lot except 
for the steaks—a lovely dividend. 

Steak and new peas with a mint leaf add 
up to a fine supper. Young new lettuce makes 
the salad, dressed with lemon juice and salad 
oil. Many people never get the best out of a 
steak—they cook it too long. 

For weekend guests who drive out, we like 
something that will hold over. One of the 
best dishes is chicken alla cacciatora, which I 
do in the fabulous electric frying pan. This 
pan will do almost anything. I put half but- 
ter and half salad oil in the pan (about 2 
ounces of each) and a clove of garlic. When 
the fat is hot, I add the chicken, which has 
been cut up and shaken in a bag of seasoned 
flour. Two frying chickens will serve five. 
While the chicken is sautéing, I add 2 
onions, sliced, 2 medium green peppers 
(seeded, of course, and chopped). When the 


If you think the world is all wrong, 
remember that it contains people 
like you. GANDHI 


chicken is golden brown, I pour over it 1 can 
tomatoes (2 cups), 1 tablespoon tomato 
paste, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, a 
pinch of orégano, a pinch of thyme and | cup 
chicken broth, tomato juice or vegetable 
juice. Or, if you are doing it in the Italian 
manner, you may wish to substitute 1 cup 
dry red wine for the broth. After about an 
hour of gentle, gentle simmering I add a can 
of mushrooms and the juice. I keep the cover 
on during the cooking, lifting it only to take 
a happy look now and then. 

With this, plain boiled noodles or spa- 
ghetti is the best, with a dollop of butter 
melting over, and a dash of seasoned salt. 

The frying pan can be carried to the table 
and plugged in on ‘‘Warm”’ for late-comers. 
Or those lucky enough to have an outside 
electric outlet could plug it in outdoors and 
have a casual buffet meal fit for a raja. 

On a June night, the moon rides her silver 
shallop in a deep quiet sky. The lights are all 
on, in all the old houses, and in the new 
bungalows springing up in clusters here and 
there. The children are out tearing around 
the yards, drunk with vacation ahead. 

Adults, I reflect, live too much in yester- 
day and tomorrow, but children live in to- 
day, and that is a fine thing. Possibly that is 
the true magic of childhood. 

Meanwhile, it is good to take a turn in the 
garden in the moonlight. The growing veg- 
etables are dark in the moonglow, and cast 
small shadows on the freshly hoed earth. The 
edible-podded peas should be picked again in 
the morning. There will be lettuce aplenty, 
and crisp ivory scallions for the salad bowl. 

A night in June has been like this ever 
since I can remember, and I have a sudden 
feeling that a night in June may always be 
filled with the wonder of gardens in the 
moonlight. 

The cockers and the Irish check over the 
yard, just to be sure there is nothing at all to 
bark at. Holly brings in the bone which goes 
in and out with her like Stevenson’s shadow. 

Cool night air comes in the windows, 
smelling of summer. And what is so rare 
as a day in June? END 
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\ Good Nature 
Often Depends 
on Natural 

~ Regularity... 





Encourages 
Natural Regularity 


You and your children are 
likely to be better-natured 
when there’s no need for f/ 
any laxative. Zymenol, 
with decreasing dos- 

age, leads to natural sven Ma 
regularity... helps alate 
break harmful y od 
habits caused Sugar free 
by many other 


products. E 


Contains healthful 
Tr tee AT 
e 
mull li 
forming | 
e 


} a ECONOMY 
SIZE: 
$1.25 
If you prefer handy tablets 
or tasty granules, ask for 
Zymelose . . . $2. 


——<—_— 








Write for vedic about the dangers of constipalial 


OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., INC., Waukesha 8, Wis. 




























CORN and 
callus removal 
guaranteed or 
money back. Fast, easy, 
economical. Get Mosco today 

and ease those corns away! At 

drug stores everywhere. Regular 
jar, 35c, large economy jar, 60c. 


The Moss Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





NU-NAILS 


ARTIFICIAL FINGERNAILS 


Cover short, broken, thin nails 
with NU-NAILS. Applied in ajiffy, 
with our amazing new quick-dry-, 
ing glue. Can be worn any length* 
.. polished any shade. Help over- 
come nail-biting habit. Setoften | 
25c. At dime, drug & dept. stores. 
NU-NAILS CO., Dept.12-G 
5251 W. Harrison, Chicago 44 


Also Hollywood Fingernails..« 
Permanent Dubonett Rose Color. | 
No polish required...39c set. 








Enjoy Heavenly COMFORT 4 ¥ 
in the NEWI 
BLEUETTE } 

BRA* 


e no shoulder straps i 
e no back straps 
® no wires, no bones 


New Bleuette Bra* lifts you 
and holds you in today’s glam- 
orous high lines with natural 
grace, absolute comfort/ Just 
made for special occasions by 
a top New York bra designer. 
; Perfect for backless and strap- 
; ~ less gowns and play clothes. 
‘ ~ Only adjustable half-way bra 

ever created. Flatters all 





figures. Velvety soft, pliable 
*Patented yet sturdy material. Flesh. 

Send Check or Money Size A, B or C. . 
Order. Satisfaction Pkg. of 2 prs. $2.25 postpaid 


Guaranteed. 

Made exclusively by BLEUETTE, INC. i 
509 5th Ave., Dept. 296, New York 17, N. Y. 

Ce ee es 
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A famous laboratory proves: 


AIR WASHED WITH NEW WOODBURY SHAMPOO , 


POEDS CURL BETTER, KEEPS SET LONGER 


ingredient makes the difference! 


| 
| Woodbury’s special “curl-keeping” 


‘ith New Woodbury Shampoo — the left 


the right side of this girl’s head was washed 
| 


ith her regular brand. You can see what’s 


‘appened. The left side is limp, straggly. 


} . ° ° 
he Woodbury side is springy, curly, beau- 


fully manageable. Leading shampoos were 


tested this way on hundreds of women and 
the results were thoroughly checked by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. The tests showed: 
Hair washed with Woodbury holds curl bet- 
ter, keeps set longer — without hair sprays, 
lacquers, rinses! New Woodbury Shampoo 
can’t dry out your hair because it contains 
a special “curl-keeping” ingredient that pro- 


tects natural hair oils. You’d expect a re- 


markable shampoo like this to cost more 
money. But so much Woodbury is sold, it 
can be priced at less than half as much as 
other leading shampoos. A generous bottle 
costs only 39¢. Use it today. You’re guar- 


anteed the prettiest, liveliest 










ail One one rp 
a) % 
‘> Guaranteed by 7% 


Good Housekeeping 
Ly * 


0 
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curls you've ever had — the 


loveliest, lastingest hair - do. 





Your money back otherwise. 





Actual photo of Mollie Ann Bourn, Claymont, Delaware. Right side washed with New Woodbury; left side with another popular shampoo. See the difference! 
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WOODBURY 
SHAMPOO 


NOH-ORYING «leaves suit sett, 
ientiogs, Lathers tewaly in naty 
B Sart wars Rinses wacwty 





Luxury “facial tissue” quality gives Soft-Weve colors double 


Youll see such a lovely difference in Soft-Weve colors! 


Vaturall) Soft-Weve 
Because Soft-Weve 


double thickness strong 


is the 


finest 


colors are softer, more luxurious! 


‘“facial-tissue”” quality— 


double thickness soft 


with double depth of fresh, delicate color. 


Color Soft-Weve is the same luxurious quality 


Soft-Weve in snowy 


hyroad if fh Cp pntt 


LG: 


Anothe) fine paper 


1e colors are softer... 


\ 





Soft-Weve is double! 


finest “‘facial tissue’’ quality 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


Community Gilt Shop... 
PAE C OU R TYAR D . - » Columbus, Ohio 


Homework That Pays 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


“If only I could do some kind of work at home” 
is a feeling shared by many thousands of home- 
bound or elderly people eager to earn some in- 
come of their own. “But what can I make that 
will sell?” they wonder. ““And how can I market 
what I make?” 

In Vermont a new project is helping pro- 
vide industrial employment with pay—in the 
home. Though the program is still in the ex- 
perimental stages, men and women are al- 
ready at work under subcontracts from in- 
dustry making plastic clothespins, cup hooks, 
packages for clothespins, and wrought-iron 
products. They are trying to show that it is 
economically possible—taking into account 
costs of handling and pickup and delivery—to 
offer industrial homework to the blind and dis- 
abled. Operating under a two-year grant from 
the national Office of Rehabilitation, the Ver- 
mont project is cosponsored by state rehabili- 
tation groups, the National Industries for the 


- Blind and the American Foundation for the 


Blind. The planners hope soon to bring as many 
as 75 or 80 workers into the program. 

For the past nine years the Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City has spon- 
sored hobby shows to display the handiwork of 
older -citizens—wood carvings, ship models, 
dollhouses, jewelry, leathercraft and the like. 
Last fall the council decided to make the hobby 
show a permanent one and opened an Elder 
Craftsmanship shop to help exhibitors sell 
their articles in the open market at a reasonable 
market price. In a‘city with more than a million 
men and women 60 years of age and over, these 
earnings, the executive director of the council 
feels, will help supplement many pensions and 
small incomes. 

In communities with no organized industrial 
or craft program, a small home-business enter- 
prise is often the only employment possibility. 
During the past five years, the Alabama Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women and 
the Extension Division of the University of 
Alabama have sponsored annual small-business 
clinics. The Tuscaloosa BPW club reports a 
number of success stories resulting from the 
discussion meetings: a flourishing flower busi- 
ness in a woman’s home; an interior-decorating 
shop run by a mother and son; an art gallery 
and handicraft shop; a printing concern that 
developed from a portable typewriter; and a 
small lending library. Practical information on 
possible enterprises, including the nature, 
financial and equipment requirements, and 
business outlook for each, can be obtained by 
writing for “Small Business Enterprises for the 
Severely Handicapped” (Rehabilitation Service 
Series No. 320, 45 cents), Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. END 


Mrs. William Simonin, Jr., of Columbus, 
Ohio, had no thought of a financial career 
when she began cutting out the little colored- 
felt appliqués to trim ten-year-old Bonnie’s 
skirt—a round, red apple; a purple bottle 
of ink; a red-and-black phonograph record 
and crayons. But the finished skirt was so 
pretty that a friend urged Mrs. Simonin to 
show it to The Courtyard, the nonprofit 
community gift shop at 214 East State 
Street in Columbus. 

““A few weeks later I received my first 
check,” she says, still wide-eyed with sur- 
prise. “I was as pleased as some people 
would be with a hundred dollars.” 

Nowadays Mrs. Simonin has first claim to 
the family dining-room table between meals. 
There she keeps her working materials within 
reach: the tiny beads and sequins, the 
squares and odd lengths of felt. Under her 
hands the gay bits emerge as clown and 
angel, bird and dog, maybe even a spook; 
designs are often to order. 

All these will go to The Courtyard, which 
Mrs. James J. Sexton, Jr., its originator, 
calls ‘“‘a business with a social-service pur- 
pose.” The Courtyard sells on consignment 
the handiwork of artists, craftsmen, hobby- 
ists and other skilled nonprofessionals in 
the Central Ohio region. Articles are se- 
lected on the basis of quality and salabil- 
ity without regard to the maker’s age, phys- 
ical condition or economic status. Consign- 
ors receive 75 per cent of the selling price. 

Now in its third year, The Courtyard 
began as an idea prompted by observation. 


While one customer considers 
a hand-crocheted hat, 
another places an order 

for smocked baby dresses. 
Handmade articles 

are always in demand 

at The Courtyard, 
community gift shop 

in Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. Sexton enjoyed knitting, which she had 
learned as a child. Her grandmother, who 
taught her, still plied the needles industri- 
ously. So did her aunts. 

Impressed by the output of these busy 
hands, Mrs. Sexton asked her friends ques- 
tions. Were they interested in the manual 
arts? Did they know others. who were? 
Some, it turned out, were hobby enthusiasts 
and some were not, but all seemed to know 
one or two skilled nonprofessionals who 
spent part of their leisure painting, making 
pottery, weaving, sewing, knitting or work- 
ing at carpentry or some other craft. Un- 
known experts were all about. 

If a way could be found to market this 
handiwork, Mrs. Sexton asked herself, 
wouldn’t the whole community profit? 
Knowing how highly shoppers evaluate the 
label “Handmade,” she was sure the answer 
was “Yes.” 

In the fall of 1952 she talked with Mrs. 
Robert Lazarus, wife of the department- 
store owner, and with equally civic-minded 
Mrs. W. C. Harrison. Then the three women 
approached their husbands. 

The husbands, a lawyer and two business- 
men, were wary. New ventures almost al- 
ways lose money the first year, they pointed 
out. Eventually they were won over. Mr. 
Lazarus agreed to contribute merchandis- 
ing counsel. Mr. Sexton would lend car- 
penters or machinery. Mr. Harrison served 
as legal adviser. 

Friends carried word of the project to 
other friends; CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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Call ’em to-mah-toes—or to-may-toes—or even “love 
apples” a la the French! Whatever you call ’em, 
they're the All-American favorite for salads: And 
they taste their most wonderful teamed with 
America’s favorite salad dressings . . . by Kraft. 


And what a raft of dressings Kraft has for you! 
To spoon out: There’s Miracle Whip, the all-time 
favorite. And Kraft Mayonnaise, the smoothest, 
easiest mixing mayonnaise you ever tried. To pour 
on: There’s Kraft Italian, very new, very much a 
hit. And Kraft’s three famous French Dressings. 


So look for the line-up of wonderful dressings 
Kraft alw ays has at your erocer’s. When it comes to 
salads, they'll make you as carefree as a summer 
breeze. As complimented, too! 
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TOMATO-SHRIMP PINWHEEL 


For each serving cut a peeled tomato into 5 sections, 
leaving them attached at stem end. Place on lettuce 
covered salad plate. Spread sections slightly apart and 
press cooked shrimp between the sections. Fill center 
with sliced celery, and top with Miracle Whip. 


Miracle Whip—tastes different 
because it is different! 


Kraft’s secret recipe and exclusive beating process make 
Miracle Whip a unique type of dressing, combining the 
best qualities of old-fashioned boiled dressing and fine 
mayonnaise. Liked by more people than any other salad 
dressing ever made, there’s nothing else anywhere like 
the one and only Miracle Whip. Just try it! 
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TOMATO FLOWERET SALAD 


Cook cauliflowerets in boiling salted water 
until they are just tender. Then drain and 
marinate them in new Kraft Italian Dressing for 
several hours. 

Place 3 slices of peeled tomato on a lettuce 
covered plate. Arrange the drained, marinated 
cauliflowerets between the tomato slices. Top 
the cauliflowerets with ripe olive slices. 
Fill the center of each salad with water cress and serve with 


Kraft Italian Dressing. 


New! Kraft Italian Dressing 


A golden, oil-and-vinegar dressing, seasoned with rare herbs, 
fresh spices and a touch of garlic—that’s new Kraft Italian. 
It clings to the salad makings, so every morsel is coated. 


|| MAYONNAISE: 


CHE eum FINT 





TOMATO CHICKEN SALAD DE LUXE 


For each serving cut a peeled tomato into 8 
sections, leaving them attached at stem end. 
Place on lettuce covered plate, spread sec- 
tions apart and fill with chicken salad made super de luxe with 
the special dressing given below. 

Garnish with swirls, made by cutting thin unpeeled cucumber 
slices about three-fourths through the diameter and crossing the 
cut edges over to form swirl. 


No other Mayonnaise mixes like Kraft’s! 
Blend 1 cup Kraft Mayonnaise with 4 cup cold chicken broth. 
Make your chicken salad with it—and see how much more deli- 
cious it is, so much more chicken flavor. 

Kraft Mayonnaise is specially made to blend with other in- 
gredients. Creamier, fluffier—it’s the easiest mixing mayonnaise 
you ever tried. No curdling, no separating. With Kraft’s, your 
mixture’s smooth as silk and stays that way. 
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CASINO TOMATO ROSE SALAD 






FRENCH 
DRESSING ORES Nee Blend Philadelphia Brand Cream 
___ RAKE 4 4s KRAFT Cheese with a little milk. For each 


% 2 4 salad: form 2 rows of petals on 

{5 peeled chilled tomato by pressing 
level teaspoons of cheese against 
the side of the tomato and drawing 
teaspoon down with a curving mo- 
tion. Place on salad plate; surround 
with water cress. Garnish center with sieved hard-cooked egg yolk. 
Then, depending on your taste or mood, serve with one of these: 





Miracle French Dressing—when you want robust seasoning, in- 
cluding garlic and onion. 

Casino French Dressing—when you want a spicy sweet dressing 
that’s touched with garlic, too. 


TOMATO-ASPARAGUS WEDGE SALAD 


For each salad, make 4 even lengthwise cuts on a 
peeled tomato. Place on lettuce covered plate. Put 
a cooked asparagus spear in each cut. Sprinkle top 
with hard-cooked sieved egg yolk. Serve with: 


Kraft French—the most popular of 
all French dressings! 

Not too peppy, not too mild . . . it’s delightfully seasoned. Non- 
separating, too. If anyone in your family, kids included, thinks he 
doesn’t like French dressing, try him on Kraft French. 

It’s good in lots of ways, for instance: 

Brush chicken, ribs, hamburgers with Kraft French Dressing 

before broiling. 

Marinate grapefruit sections in it for a tempting appetizer. 

Heat Kraft French and add a few bits of cooked crumbled bacon 

to make an easy-fixed dressing for wilted lettuce. 

Marinate unpeeled thinly sliced cucumber in it for salads. 


Kraft Salad Dressings are also available in Canada 
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BRIDAL ROSE 
_ §-piece place setting 13.75 


on the other hand. 
mvs a jewel, +60 


Sparkling beauty in a lovely setting .. that’s Syracuse china. 
Radiantly lustrous, smooth and translucent, with simply delightful 
design . . it’s so evident that Syracuse is the gem of 
American ceramics. And, like your 
diamond, incredibly hard . . promising 
practically a lifetime of smart dinners and 
sunny breakfasts. At so little cost! 
For experience and research over the years 


have shown Syracuse how to make 


HARMONY 
5-piece place setting 16.75 


finer china . . less expensive. 


SYRACUSE, 


Beaty that works for aliving/ 





FREE Portfolio of Syracuse patterns in full color— 

hir n choosing, using and caring for your china. CELESTE 

Why 1 end for your copy today? 5-piece place setting 10.75 

Syracuse China, Dept. LH 66, Syracuse 4, N. Y. Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 
with enthusiastic support, a board of di- 
rectors was formed. Since this was to be a 
merchandising venture, the directors decided 
that it should be financed with a bank loan 
and, to bolster income in the beginning, a line 
or two of commercial items should be car- 
ried. (This proved sound, as commissions 
from these sources continue to pay more 
than 50 per cent of overhead.) 

Because most of the women who volun- 
teered their services had family responsibili- 
ties as well as club and social obligations, it 
was decided to engage one full-time em- 
ployee, an experienced manager for the shop. 
Carefully estimating salary, shop rent and 
overhead, the three sponsors applied to the 
bank for a $6000 loan. This was granted with- 
out security, in recognition of their standing 
inthe community and the project’s soundness. 

For a shop, a former private dwelling on 
East State Street, and newly remodeled, pro- 
vided two and a half rooms, entered from an 
areaway a few steps below street level. It met 
budget restrictions; the downtown location 
gave accessibility. A bus came to the door, a 
parking lot was just across the street. The 
shopping district was 
just two blocks away. 
Mrs. Arthur Culler, an 
experienced decorator, 
soon gave the L-shaped 
interior a distinctly 
modern aspect—off- 
white walls, indirect 
lighting, fireplace and 
mantel cleverly utilized 
for decorative effect 
and display purposes. 

When window boxes 
and potted shrubs had 
transformed the rail- 
ing-enclosed front 
areaway into an attrac- 
tive entrance passage, 
a name _ presented 
itself: The Court- 
yard. Mrs. Harrison 
designed the sign, its 
lettering a facsimile of 
her handwriting. 
Beside the door an- 
other sign was hung: 


holy, 


A NON-PROFIT 
COMMUNITY SHOP 


Articles created by 
Craftsmen—Artists 
Handicapped, 
Sightless 
and Older People 


Meanwhile letters were sent to individuals 
and to organizations explaining the purpose 
of the shop and inviting volunteers with vari- 
ous skills to assist. Radio and press helped 
spread the word, and hopeful consignors 
soon were submitting their work. 

‘For a while it seemed as though everyone 
in Columbus crocheted,’ Mrs. Sexton re- 
calls with a rueful smile. 

About seventeen consignors sent work 
which was accepted, and the consigned ar- 
ticles began coming in. The Courtyard, 
incorporated and with a full staff of vol- 
unteers, opened its doors on a fine day in 
June, 1953. 


isomer appeared and merchandise van- 
ished. The shelves, so happily erected a few 
weeks before, seemed to stretch for miles. 
“We kept moving things from place to 
place,” Kathryn Sexton says, “hoping the 
gaps would be less noticeable.” Some of her 
knitting was rushed in and Mrs. Lazarus 
supplied a pair of golf socks of her own de- 
sign, donating the proceeds to the shop. The 
idea had taken root. 

Today The Courtyard has 400 consignors 
and their handiwork crams every inch of shelf 
and floor, counter and table. Surrounded by 
this tangible evidence of qualities still abun- 
dant in the American character—independ- 
ence, ingenuity, pride in fine workmanship— 
even the casual visitor experiences a glow of 
pride. 

What are the people like who make these 
things—the delicately hand-sewn little frocks, 





WOMAN READING 


By JEAN HOGAN DUDLEY 


Reading of Laura as the trains 
rushed past 

Her window ... reading of Laura’s 
lips and eyes, 

And Beatrice, immaculate and 


Beckoning Dante into Paradise; 

Reading black words on cold and 
brittle pages, 

Of ladies, once warm flesh and 
singing blood, 

While trains clanged frantic, 
shrill, beyond her window, 

Sudden remembrance drowned 
her in a flood, 


And through the night a face 
leaned strangely near, 


Lips crying, *“‘Oh, my love! My 
very dear.” 
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the lovingly finished cabinets and end tab! 
the toys, the variety of dolls, the unique s 
picture with its special appeal? 


Li Prushing, her children grown and m 
ried, lives with her husband ina small cottg 
built of logs a few miles from Columbus, H| 
in a room that might well stand as a por tr 
of her character—corner organ with rack 
hymnals, wide fireplace, booksh 
crammed with faded volumes and, und 
window, a spinning wheel wound abou 
the heart-shaped green leaves of a philod 
dron—Mrs. Prushing fashions the delight) 
figures she so aptly calls “‘needle sculpture) 
Their small faces alive with expression, th 
collectors’-item dolls came into being a 
by chance. “I was stitching an eye ina sto 
doll one day about four years ago,” 
Prushing says, “when I noticed that by ta 
small stitches from underneath you cove 
the face human resemblance—make it é 
shape you wanted to.’ 

After some experimentation she sta ar} 
to work on a portrait in doll form of th 
Luther Burbank. There are love and rey 
ence in every line of the finished work. " 

Mrs. Prushing’s ¢ 
Farm Couple, a_ 
dling farmer and. 
shawled and apro ot 
wife, took first or 
for hobbycraft at | 





and first premiu 
the Lancaster Fait 
1955. Mrs. Prushi 
knows she could | 
alizea greater finan¢ 
return if she gave | 
time wholly to thee 
dren’s stuffed dolls) 
has a knack for, 
her needle sculptt 
bring recognition, 
true reward of thed 
ist. Using wire ‘| 
cotton batting, st 
of binding and a f 
cuts of well-wa 
rough crepe for hor 
spun effect, she 
created a figure } 
Abraham Lincolnt 
all but breathes. 

Some of The Coy 
yard consignors | 
only on order. Attn 
tive young Mrs. B 
jamin Wheatley, ¥ 
two preschoolers é 
a new baby, learne¢ 
knit when she was six and took up the f 
time again in college. She heard of 
Courtyard at a meeting of the Ameri 
Association of University Women. Expe 
copying the most intricate patterns, 
Wheatley knits to support her favo 
hobby: knitting. 

Mrs. J. T. Wigor, another young mot 
makes children’s robes to order. In less th 
three years she has earned for her spare-t 
efforts just under $400. (Mrs. Wigor ad 
that when her husband is home the se 
machine and ironing board go into hidi 
she does cutting and machine work by 4 
hand finishing at night.) 

Asked about her seed picture, farm ¥ 
and hobbyist Helen Daily says the first ¢ 
came into being because “‘I wanted to mé 
something different for my aunt for Chr 
mas.” Selling at The Courtyard for $7. 
her farm scene is set in gesso on a plywé 
base bordered by a narrow strip of alu 
num. It has a rice-kernel sky, a mustard-st 
path, a flower garden that owes something 
bittersweet (“Sections of berry husk make’ 
cutest little tulips—and they don’t fade” 
house roof of gleaming straws, a doorkn 
of coal—everything indigenous to the aj 
except the rice. ‘I just go round and pick 
things—sumac berries, corn kernels, yut 
seeds, wheat stalks, sunflower seeds, wh 
ever I think I can use. And I have my nei 
bors doing the same.’ 

Mrs. Daily learned of The Court 
through Miss Sophie Fleurshutz, of Newa 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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FIVE WORLD-FAMOUS COMMUNITY PATTERNS (L. TO R.): WHITE ORCHID,* TWILIGHT.* MORNING STAR,* SOUTH SEAS,* CORONATION.* *TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTD., ONEIDA, N. Y. COPYRIGHT 


1956, ONEIDA LTD. 


Community says the right things about you! 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| ho wouldn’t be excited and proud of silverware 

| ke this? Or bask in the compliments it attracts? 
or Community* tells guests you care enough to 

thoose the very finest. It tells them you know the 
lifference between casual and careless. And have 

| e good taste to choose a pattern of beauty and 


REATED IN THE DESIGN 


STUDIO'S 


quality—completely right for the way you live to- 
day. For nothing takes the place of fine silverware. 
Why not visit your favorite jewelry or silverware 
store tomorrow? And learn how you can own a 
complete 54-pc. service for 8 for $69.75—a full $20 
less! Terms. Community . .. the finest silverplate. 


OF, ON ET DA LTD. SILVERSMITHS 


WHICH PATTERN IS YOUR FAVORITE? 
White Orchid, the perfect complement to your prettiest china, 
crystal, linens. A pattern that’s frankly feminine, sentimental. 
Twilight, with tapered handles, curving tips. Classic, graceful; 


Morning Star, inspired by a priceless jade carving. Its lines suggest 


the sweep of modern architecture. Sophisticated, modern. 
South Seas, with flowing lines of sea and shore. A new idea in design! 


Coronation, inspired by treasured antiques. Formal, traditional. 











Dolly Madison 
bakes this cake 


for you! 


This light and luscious Coconut Layer Cake 
is waiting on your grocer’s shelf. Why not enjoy it? 


drizzle chocole 
for a chocolate-coconut Swirl Cake... 
a sprinkling of tiny colored candies 


turns it into Confetti Cake. 
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TATE BAKERIES CORP., KANSAS CITY, MO 


... but which burial 
Ae LUI TS IS best? 


os," 
ff . 


Other 
Models 
Available 


4 
® 
BURIAL VAULT 


vault they have recommended for 
e than a million interments. It’s 
er-xepellent! Purchaser receives 
tten guarantee. It’s true peace- 
mind protection! Write Wilbert 
nufacturers Ass’n., Box 147, 
est Park, Ill., for booklet titled: 


e Foremost Name in Burial Vaults” 


@® Trade Mark of Wilbert W. Haase Co. 


iPPORTUNITY 


‘YOU want extra money, and have 
are time to put to use, this is for you! 
can spend your spare time taking 
rs for magazine subscriptions—and 
jing generous commissions. 
# send us your name and address on a 
yal. In return, we will send you our offer 
starting supplies. From then on, YOU 
u-he boss. Subscription work of this type 
# be carried on right from your own 
1e. As an independent representative, 
may work whenever it is most con- 
‘ent for you. 
ite that postal today. Information and 
dlies are sent at no obligation to you. 


RTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
# Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 


TR 


anGego RIS 


‘m One of the World’s Great Iris Gardens 


© For garden color galore, for cutting, for i 
show, for a deeply rewarding hobby, plant 
this easiest-of-all to grow perennials. Giant 
Iris are adaptable to all climates, most any I 
soil, require minimum care to produce a | 
profusion of glorious bloom. No bulbs to 
dig... gorgeous clumps increase, season I 
. by season. 

Start Now! Send Today 


For Our “Rainbow” Offer! 
, | 





























pasou 
NEW COLORS Bey 


Catalog $450 


Value 
plus World's Finest 
Iris Color Catalog 









Rainbow Collection Includes: 
PINK CAMEO, real pink 
CASA MORENA, huge brown 
TIFFANJA, yellow cinnamon 
GRAND CANYON, plum-copper 
MULBERRY ROSE, well named 
BLUE SHIMMER, white, dotted blue I 


: 4 Fill out, clip, mail this ad today to } 


COOLEY’S IRIS GARDENS! 


Box 62, Silverton, Oregon I 
1 


(J Please send me your Rainbow Collection listed above, 
plus color catalog, for which | enclose $3.00 


(1 Please send 52-page color catalog only. | enclose 25¢ 
Name SS ats =| 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 
Ohio. Expert weavers, Miss Sophie and her 
sister Martha loom scarves, blankets, ties and 
textiles in their sturdily handsome workshop 
(built of trolley poles from the dismantled 
Zanesville-Newark line) out on Route 79. 

In another category is young Sally Mo- 
shier, former art student, who says of her first 
acquaintance with The Courtyard, ‘I was 
Just passing by and saw the sign. I went right 
in.” Blue-eyed and bride-pretty, Sally is an 
accomplished painter and sculptor. What 
could she do that would be creative and also 
commercially feasible? She found her answer 
ina line of stenciled luncheon sets that won 
immediate buyer response. Working at a 
bridge table in the living room, she keeps her 
inks, stencils and place mats of creamy burlap 
within easy reach—unless husband William, 
home from medical school, needs the space. 
It is not too difficult, she says, to shut up 
shop—temporarily. 

To potential consignors whose work, 
though not up to standard, shows promise, 
The Courtyard’s design committee offers ad- 
vice and, often, instruction. Under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. William Trucksis, former teacher 
of ceramics, the committee considers all 
aspects of the rejected work—color, texture, 


_pattern or design, general aesthetic appeal 


and salability. Sometimes the remedy is a 
simple one—a better choice of color or a 
slight modification of design. But where su- 
perior technique has been wasted on poor 
design, the committee may offer a new one 
or suggest another means of approach. 


Sooo 


It is so much easier to make up your 
mind that your neighbor is good for 
nothing, than to enter into all the 
circumstances that would oblige you 
to modify that opinion. 

GEORGE ELIOT 


Kono oooicics 


Consignment articles too large or bulky for 
display—dinner cloths, coverlets, furniture— 
are covered by a special-services file for cus- 
tomer reference when inquiry is made at the 
shop. Listing is made also of consignors who 
work only on custom orders. These are spe- 
cialists of proved ability and samples of their 
work are kept in stock. 

Some of the merchandise originates with 
The Courtyard itself, which puts up the risk 
money. One is a Fun Package for the sick or 
convalescent child. Attractively wrapped in 
cellophane, it includes easy-to-handle slate, 
chalk, drawing book and crayons, Howdy 
Doody mask and spectacles, a Yo-yo and 
other consoling toys, all for $2.50. A Court- 
yard specialty with adult appeal is the cash- 
mere sweater trimmed to order, samples of 
which are on display. Ribbon or bead 
adorned, in patterns created by Mrs. Joel 
Poorman, they are worked with exquisite 
skill by a refugee paid by the shop. The 
newest venture in Courtyard originals is a 
child’s tie-on smock designed by Mrs. 
Trucksis and made by Mrs. Jennie Heasley, 
a consignor who keeps busy at her sewing 
machine despite rheumatoid arthritis. (Work- 
ers who cannot come to the shop are visited 
by Mrs. Poorman and other volunteers.) 

When Mrs. Sexton meets today with Mrs. 
Lazarus and Mrs. Harrison to discuss The 
Courtyard, first consideration is given to the 
pressing need for additional space. The ven- 
ture is an undoubted success. There are 
other immediate matters to be discussed: 
Has anyone heard of a reliable embroiderer 
for children’s dresses and monogramming? 
Has another type of lamp shade been 
brought into the shop? Does everyone 
know that the three little tables put on dis- 
play just a few days ago were sold this 
morning—all to the same enthusiastic buyer? 

As a merchandising unit, The Court- 
yard’s value to the community is reflected 
in its sales record of a little over $60,000 for 
the first two and a half years. No one has 
attempted to compute its value in terms of 
service to the manual arts and those who 
practice them. END 








Deviled Omelet. Under- 
wood’s spicy goodness 
makes an omelet some- 
thing special! Just spoon 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
generously on fluffy ome- 
let. Fold over and serve. 


new madic 
to meals! 


The flavor of Underwood’s is unmatched by 
any other deviled ham. Underwood’s is always 
made from whole hams, with nothing added but 
fine, natural spices. It’s no wonder Underwood’s 
tastes so good! 














Spicy Dip. This tangy 
“scoop” is made with 
Underwood’s,mayonnaise, 
and cream cheese. Serve 
with crisp crackers or 
potato chips. Try it hot, 
too! Just pop it in the oven. 










Glorifies everyday foods 


Why not plan your next 
meal around Underwood 
Deviled Ham! Wm. Under- 
wood Co., Watertown 72, 


Massachusetts. 





Deviled Cheese Delight 
Here’s a quick trick fo 
lunch or dinner. Sti1 
Underwood’s into meltec 
cheese, or your favorite 
rarebit...pour over toast 
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lution in milk containers is shown from top left to lower right: Ceramic and crockery, 


in-plated steel, to glass, to disposable cartons. 


i 





“We believe that fresh milk and Pure-Pak go 
together. Both our customers and our employees 
appreciate the advantages of Pure-Pak cartons,” 
says Mr. Freeman Hales, president of Miami Home 
Milk Producers Association, Miami, Florida. 


This month is Dairy Month. A time to salute the dynamic dairy industry, guardian of milk—one of the nation’s vital resources. 


THE NEW STORY OF MILK 


begins in the “parlor 


§ she enters the bright, clean ‘milking parlor,” bossie 

brushed, washed, and the automatic milker is attached. 
flows from the milking machine to holding tank, 

stank truck, to dairy. 

Bia cleanliness is maintained in the dairy through 

tomatic processing and packaging in disposable Pure- 

ik cartons. Pure-Pak cartons assure that your milk 


mes to you with all its natural freshness and good 


Ste sealed in... protected as never before! 


Odern milk handling and new packaging convenience 


e the New Story of Milk. 





ti OO aia 


Pure-Pak disposable containers are safe, light, easy to handle. They save 


precious space in the refrigerator. Everybody likes them! More than \ of all 
bottled milk is sold in Pure-Pak today! 


Pure-Pak milk cartons are a product of Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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How to make little 
jobs out of big ones 
with 


LOSCT 


TABLES and CARTS 


@ It’s easy! Simply visit your favorite 
department, furniture or hardware 
store and get an all-steel COSCO 
Utility Table or Cart. You’ll save time 
and steps:on many household tasks 

. . enjoy easier meals and pleasanter 
parties ... and have extra work space 
and extra storage space on wheels! All 
models feature tubular steel construc- 
tion, with edges rounded or turned 
under ... and have durable, baked-on 
enamel finishes in popular colors. 
Choose yours now! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indiana 


8-WB Tray Cart 
aOR nia 
doubles as serving tray! 
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handy anywhere! 








THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





HARRY MACE 


“Pm a little concerned about 
the chicken sauté marengo. 
Will you settle for an 

sandwich?”’ 
egg sandwich? 


I gather from bridge-table talk that 
“cleaning out a closet’? does a woman 
more good than seeing a psychiatrist. 
It costs less, even profitably unearths 
wearable treasures. 

If you hurry, you can still charm from 
your scholars and their teachers a picture 
of this year’s grade-school classes, or of 
your youngsters and their high-school or 
college chums. Remember how you cher- 
ish those kindergarten pictures? 


I’m enchanted by the Duke of 
Windsor’s confession that he doesn’t 
know what a Windsor necktie knot is. 
Most of us men are ahead of the duke; 
we know what it is, but can’t tie one. 


“When Peter isn’t sure I love him,” 
confides Betty Comfort, probing for a 
mole in her garden with an old souvenir 
bayonet, “he asks me which I'd save, him 
or the kids, if the house caught fire. I tell 
him to ask the kids which they'd save, him 
or me.” 


I suspect the Russians’ secret 
weapons aimed at us Americans are 
probably tight elastic socks and TV. 
First theyll immobilize our heads 
and feet, then they’ lLattack us in the 
middle, maybe with vodka and caviar. 


My neighbor with the three-car garage 
blames his high blood pressure on his 
young son’s endless needling for the car. 
“If I give in,” he growls morosely, “‘it’ll 
mean more hypertension, waiting up 
nights for him.” 


One way to thwart the oculists’ 
conspiracy with hotels and motels is 
to carry a 100-watt bulb when you 
travel. Those fellahs don’t seem to 
want you lying around in bed reading, 
or even scribbling post cards. 


I’m happy to take my Dream Girl to a 
night ball game occasionally. But it does 
make me self-conscious when she brings 
her knitting, and calls a home run a 
touchdown. 


I deny my wife’s accusation that Pd 
never eat a salad if she didn’t pull a 
eye ; ” 
gun on me. “‘I’d eat °em every meal, 
1 defend myself, “if you’d crumble 
crisp toast in “em and maybe a few 
slivers of lean meat.”’ 


To his wife, my neighbor around the cor- 
ner yielded gracefully, spent $2350 re- 
modeling their grand old kitchen. “*We eat 
better now,” he told me on a jaunt down- 
town. ‘My wife no longer hates to attempt 
in a gay-90's kitchen the four-color meals 
from the 1956 magazines.” 


Some neighbors scold me for argu- 
ing that parents should help young 
newlyweds more during the early 
years of marriage. But young newly- 
weds (to my delight!) have adopted 
me as a pal. 


“My wife found out,’’ confides Peter 
Comfort, splashing paint ona fence, “that 
when I argue or quarrel I’m not positive 
I’m right. But when I won’t even argue or 
quarrel she knows that I Anow I’m right.” 


When we try to eat outdoors, and mos- 
quitoes or wasps attack at every mouthful, 
we often wish we had our old screen porch 
back, the one we remodeled away... . But 
we spray and spray and may even screen 
off an island of garden so we can eat under 
the broad sky, blown by the seven winds. 


A pair of last year’s June newlyweds 
tell me the most useful of their wed- 
ding presents was a book on tactics 
with their nineteen in-laws. “‘In the 
U.S.A. there may be more in-laws 
than there are people,’ she says, 
**since some people are in-laws several 


o 


limes over. 









































LADIES' HOME JOUR 


Our high-strung hi-fi enthusiast down 
the block tells me the amount you should 
spend on a hi-fi phonograph depends on 
how sharp your ears are. “If you’re aver- 
age,” he says, “‘the outer sound limits are 
wasted on you, and two hundred bucks is 
plenty.” 


I tell my Dream Girl it’s also ae- 
cumulation of belongings that makes 
people feel old. ““To stay young, we 
must liquidate possessions!’ I ex- 
claim, and add as bait, ““So we can 
buy more, more, more!”’ 


Those newlyweds in our block fresh} 
from the State University campus 
have solved the problem of one bed-) 
room vs. separate bedrooms. One bed: 
room! They need the two other bed-| 
rooms for a new baby and a 
mother-in-law. 


My Lady Love confides that a clevet 
wife doesn’t mind seeing her husband 


occasionally (“It keeps him young”’), pro 
vided he has neither time nor energy te 
do something about it. 


All too modestly the infant Patrick’s 
red-haired mother estimates his yo: 
cabulary at twenty-two months to b 
only 194 words. My guess is that, i 
you count all his inflections, grunts, 
conjugations and  semi-Esperanto, 
he’d register over 600. 


What is it we men do wrong ? Even whe 
I plead that we exile breakable glasses 
from the bathroom (1 dislike broken glass 
in my feet) my princess convinces mé 
subtly that ’'m a male tyrant throwing m 
weight around. 


Even with a golf scooter, the eigh 
een-hole golf course is a modern 
anachronism: too long, too strenuol 
for softies, takes too much time. I pre- 
dict a gradual evolution of nine 
holers and eighteen-hole pitch-and- 
putt courses, mostly level. (And niné 


holes is plenty for Ike!) 


We miss our wintertime breakfas 
“bird show” on the feeding tray outside 
our window, so we still try to lure the 
birds with dainties like sunflower seeds 
and cereals. We envy ’em the gift o 
flight; I’m half convinced the men on 


Mars are birds. 













Our town’s inundated this summe 
with a wave of small private swimmin 
pools. Besides ten or fifteen old one 
cleverly kept half secret by _ theih 
owners, twenty or twenty-five ne 
ones are asplash; there may even bed 
shortage of swimmers. 





My Princess of Sheer Delight agree 
that all pillboxes and medicine bottle 
need labels with name of the remedy an 
the ailment they ameliorate. But the 
pharmacists baffle me again; they now 
use glossy labels you can’t write on. | 


ee. . | 
All the “‘golden agers”’ in our neigh+ 





borhood are glad Ike’s running. “After 
all,’ our block’s old soldier tells me; 
“Ike doesn’t want to retire from 4 
fascinating job any more than most 
of his World War I buddies around 
sixty-five.” 

... When our youngest finds my reasol\ 
under heavy auto pressure for saying No’) 
quite unanswerable, and gives me a grin\ 

... Or my Dream Woman startles mé 
with a thrift outburst in our grocery bill 

... And Junior saves his entire Air Forcé 
furlough to spend it here around home} 

... Or our daughter’s radiantly moder 
exterior turns out to conceal a levelheaded 
concentration of good sense, 

Then I understand why all happily mar; 
ried men and women become meddlesomé 
matchmakers. 


NE, 1956 







COMPARE! 
See how much 


Se, 


better it is for 


= 


"your dishes 
and hands! 


tl 





For taking the work 
there's no liquids“, 





Old-fashioned powders waste 
time—are slow about dissolv- 
ing, slow about removing 
grease! And you have to rinse 
very thoroughly, to get rid of 
the powder residue that streaks 
your china, glassware, silver. 


Fast... thrifty... u- J+ § 
no other liquid is Lux-mild on hands! 





PLATE? 





Lux Liquid cuts under grease 
instantly—splits it up into tiny 
particles that disperse immedi- 
ately. Grease can’t settle back 
on dishes, rinses away faster. 
China, silver, glassware come 


sparkling, hygienically clean. 


out of dish 


gai 


do 3500 dishes a month 
(just for a family of 4) 


washing 


like Lux Liquid 





Treats hands right—Lux-mild 
Lux Liquid! No powder—no 
other liquid —is Lux-mild. 
You ll see and feel the wonder- 
ful difference on your own 
hands, as soon as you start using 
Lux Liquid in your dishpan. 


1 can does the work of more than 2 
boxes of the leading powder. Lux 
Liquid is concentrated for economy. Just 
a teaspoonful does a whole dishpanful! 
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DRELL. Kel Abe! Hoe 


Absolutely unique, emerald-clear new Liquid Prell is extra rich . . . that’s why 
it leaves your hair looking ‘Radiantly Alive’. And your hair falls into place 
so easily, yet feels delightfully soft and silky. Truly a luxurious shampoo, 
Liquid Prell bursts instantly into mounds of richer, more effective lather. 
Try it today. There’s radiant beauty in every drop! 


JUST POUR LIQUID PRELL...and you'll see the glorious difference! 


Extra-Rich Liquid Prell 









Never too thin or watery — Never too thick, with a 1-Rich Lic 

never too messy or wasteful “filming” ingredient that has just the right consist- 
— . _ ° . ° ° ? . 

—like so many ordinary can dull hair like many ency. It won’t run and it 


liquid shampoos. cream shampoos. never leaves a dulling film. 





‘ 


LAVICS MWUME JOUR 





And you’ll love 

PRELL CONCENTRATE— 
leaves hair extra clean... 
extra radiant! 


Not a cream—not a liquid— 

but a clear shampoo concentrate 
that contains more cleansing 
ingredients, ounce for ounce, 
than any other type of shampoo! 
That’s why Prell Concentrate 
leaves your hair extra clean, 
extra radiant! 





CREATED BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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MAKING 
MARRIAGE 
WORK 


Do you cling to 
your parents home, 
or make one 
of your own? 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


“I HATE THE THOUGHT 


OF MOVING AGAIN” 


Bop and I have been married six years, 
have three children and have lived in three places. 
The first was the college town where he completed 
his graduate work in engineering; then he went into 
the service and we followed him to California. 
When he was released two years ago we came back 
to our home town, where both our parents live. I 
thought we were settled, but now Bob’s had a won- 
derful offer in California, and he wants us to move 
back there. 

“TI don’t want to stand in his way, but I dread 
living clear across the country from our families. 
They have been wonderful to us, financially and 
other ways, and I want them to share our lives and 
our children. 

“But for some reason, the very things that make 
me want to stay make Bob want to move. I don’t 
know what is best. Can you advise me?” 

The situation facing this young couple is becom- 
ing increasingly common. Particularly in rapidly 
expanding fields like engineering, a man’s career 
may depend on willingness to move when better 
opportunity offers. 

Husbands generally find it easier to adapt to a 
change of environment than do wives. A man’s job 
automatically creates a place for him in a new com- 
munity; it fills his time, establishes a routine and 
provides opportunities for getting acquainted. But 
his wife, having no ready-made substitutes, natu- 
rally misses former activities and associations 
keenly. 

When a husband has a better job offer elsewhere, 
he and his wife can choose among three courses of 
action. Only by weighing the consequences of each 
can they reach a realistic decision. 

They can stay where they are. This may mean the 
end of his ambition, a sense that he is being frus- 


trated and hampered by those closest to him, and a 
widening gulf between him and his wife. The end re- 
sult may be not only material loss, but discontent 
and unhappiness for all concerned. If this wife is as 
loyal, affectionate and sensible as her letter indi- 
cates, she will reject this course unless her reasons 
are far more compelling than any she mentions. 

The husband can go, the family can stay. If special 
circumstances (such as the children’s uncompleted 
school term) make an immediate move impractical, 
this may be an adequate temporary solution. 
Otherwise, and unless the length of the separation is 
limited in advance, it is merely an unproductive 
postponement of the final decision. In my experi- 
ence, in about half the cases where this action is 
taken, the final result is permanent separation or 
divorce. The wife who is willing to be separated 
from her husband unnecessarily is risking the end of 
her marriage. 

The wife and children can accompany the husband 
to the new community. Ordinarily this is the best 
solution. In this case, the chief obstacle is the wife’s 
reluctance to be separated from their families. But 
note her statement that “‘the very things that make 
me want to stay make Bob want to move.’ He may 
feel that she is overdependent on familiar ties, and 
he may be right. 

She married her husband to share his life wher- 
ever and whatever the circumstances. A wife’s first 
loyalty belongs to her husband, not to either set of 
parents. It is her obligation to help him take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities, just as it is his to earn 
the living. 

Of course if a husband has proved himself an in- 
competent or a drifter, an unreliable and unsatis- 
factory husband and father, if the marriage itself is 
shaky, then the wife may feel the risks involved in 
accompanying him are too great. Too, the decision 
must take account of all the important circum- 
stances in both the present situation and the future 
one. 

But if he is a responsible and stable person, he 
will not uproot his family for trivial or selfish rea- 
sons, without sound prospects. He, as much as his 
wife, will be seeking the welfare of the whole fam- 
ily, not merely the fulfillment of personal ambition. 

There are many steps a resourceful wife can take 
to get acquainted and make a place for herself in a 
strange community, as countless young (and not- 
so-young) wives are learning every day. A new- 
comer need not feel like a stranger for long if she 
joins a church, makes friends with the neighbors, 
volunteers for community activities. But most im- 
portant of all, the emotionally mature woman who 
loves her husband will not suffer unduly from home- 
sickness, if she and her husband are together. Her 
rightful home, and her best chance of happiness, 
are with him wherever he is. 


TRYING TO KEEP CALM 


A recent letter from a young mother de- 
scribes the kind of daily race with the clock that 
leaves nerves jangled, tempers short. She has three 
children, one of them still an infant. She ends this 
way: 

‘‘Before I know it, it’s time to start dinner. I dis- 
cover I’m out of coffee and go next door to borrow 
some. Bill comes in, tired and cross from a bad day, 
and he has forgotten to pick up a loaf of bread. It’s 
the last straw. I tell him off, he blows up, and the 
evening is ruined. Off to bed I finally go, tense and 
jittery, husband mad at me, me mad at him. Some 
days are worse, a few are better. There’s nothing 
really wrong, yet we live in a constant uproar. What 
in the world can I do to ease my nerves and stay 
calm?” 

Few of us today are able to escape some sense of 
pressure. The businessman, the working girl and 
the housewife are all involved in a constant struggle 
to get everything done. But admittedly the demands 
on the mother of young children are particularly 
great. Her duties are both endless and unavoidable. 
How can she relax without shirking her responsi- 
bilities? 

There is no easy answer. But perhaps she can find 
ways either to reduce her work load, to handle it 
more efficiently or to increase her capacity so that 
the burden will seem lighter. These simple sugges- 


tions are directed specifically to her, but they can be 
adapted to anyone suffering from chronic fatigue 
or nervous tension: 

Get a medical checkup. You may be slightly 
anemic; or need new glasses, or arch supports in 
your shoes. Even a mild physical disorder can pro- 
duce discomfort, fatigue and depression. 

Analyze your schedule. Instead of worrying aim- 
lessly, list your tasks day by day. If you are trying to 
do too much, eliminate all but the real essentials. 
(Put away your wedding silver, instead of polishing 
it every week.) Then, still with pencil and paper, 
group your tasks for greatest efficiency. Assign your 
children small but irksome chores like emptying ash 
trays, carrying out wastebaskets. Instead of badger- 
ing your husband with assorted errands, ask him to 
take over the complete responsibility for tasks he 
can conveniently handle. 

Get more rest. You may think you can’t. But 
even five or ten minutes of complete relaxation 
(preferably lying down, perhaps with your feet 
elevated) can work wonders, because the routine 
is broken before you become exhausted. You'll 
probably accomplish more, and certainly feel better 
at the end of the day. 

Set aside some time for recreation. This, too, may 
sound impossible. But it’s vital, and you can do it. 
Have a meatless day so you can afford a baby sitter, 
or perhaps you and a neighbor can trade services. 
How much time you have isn’t so important as 
knowing that you have some you can look forward 
to—even if it’s only half of every other Thursday 
afternoon. 

Any or all of these steps will help. But if you area 
chronic worrier, that is the real source of your 
trouble. Instead of letting your worries nag con- 
stantly at the back of your mind, try to think about 
them, deliberately and positively, and for a limited 
time. It isn’t easy to root out the habit of worry. 
But it’s worth trying, because the effort itself will 
help you to be more objective, more optimistic— 
and easier to live with. 


DO YOU AGREE? 
Are women marrying at younger ages? 
Yes, half of all girls today are married by age 


twenty, as compared with fewer than four in ten 
fifty years ago. 





ASK YOURSELF: 


Am I tense and worried ? 


When you answer these questions, be honest, since 
your answers may help you assess your worries, 
locate the trouble spots and point to possible solu- 
tions. 


Are you afraid that: 


1. You have some hidden disease? 
2. Your husband may leave you? 
3. He may lose his job? 

4. He doesn’t love you? 

5. He may be untrue to you? 


Do you think that: 


6. You don’t love your husband? 

7. He has an easier life than you? 
8. You are inferior to many people? 
9. Your in-laws dislike you? 

10. Your life is drab or unhappy? 


Are you: 
11. Easily upset even by objective criticism? 
12. Unsure how people feel toward you? 
13. Mixed up about religion? 
14. Often distressed by feelings of guilt? 


The more No answers, the less likely that your nerv- 
ousness is serious. More than four or five Yes an- 
swers, particularly if they involve your husband, 
may represent a disturbing situation that deserves 
early attention. If the total number of “‘yes”’ an- 
swers is eight or more, a good counselor may help 
you achieve a happier adjustment. 


LADIES’ HOME JOUR 
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What kind of gifts does a bride like best to receive at a 
bridal shower? 

Ask any woman. She’ll answer quickly. Useful gifts. 
Handsome gifts. Lasting gifts. Gifts that partake of the fla- 
vor of the new and the full life she'll lead. 

And that’s why an exciting new kind of bridal shower is 





sweeping the country . . . STEEL Shower! 

For gifts of steel are as useful as money . . . and they 
last far longer! They’re as lovely, gay and appealing as 
marriage itself can be. 

_ Shower the bride with gifts of steel... and your choice 
is wonderfully wide. 

Flatware and furniture . . . appliances and ashtrays.. . 
lamps and kitchen utensils . . . there are a thousand things 
made of steel that the bride needs and will joyfully receive 

r shower or wedding presents. For in her new home, only 
steel can do so many jobs so well. 

Why not discuss with the bridal consultant at your 
department store this whole new idea of a steel shower? 
She'll give you complete information, offer party sug- 
gestions . . . and help you arrange a STEEL Shower next 
time you launch a friend or relative. 
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The 
medicated 


DISPOSABLE 


diaper 


because 
you care 


NEW! Chux 
DISPOSABLE 

Handy DIAPERS 

size 

totes 5! 


MADE BY A Gohwrenallohmson COMPANY 


CHIX BABY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Chicopee Mills, Inc., 47 Worth Street, N. ¥.13, N.Y. 








Can you love 
all your children 


equally ¢ 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 





DR. SPOCK 


| n different words several mothers have 
written letters saying in effect, “‘I feel 
guilty because I don’t seem to love one 
child as much as another.”’ On the other 
hand, many parents will say firmly, in 
talking with a doctor or a neighbor, ‘“‘Of 
course I love my children equally.” 

It has seemed to me in working with 
parents that some of those who confess 
inequality of love are blaming themselves 
unnecessarily and that some of those who 
are trying to show absolute impartiality 
are trying to achieve what is humanly im- 
possible. 

The first thing to realize is that the 
word ‘“‘love’’ in the English language 
doesn’t have one meaning but is used to 
cover an amazing variety of attitudes and 
feelings: for instance, a dependent cling- 
ing for security, as is typical of a two- 
year-old child; physical attraction; pos- 
sessiveness, which occurs to some degree 
in most close human reldtionships; reli- 
gious devotion; adulation for a leader or 
hero; companionship, as between close 
friends or relatives, based on a pleasur- 
able sharing of interests, thoughts, feel- 
ings. 

But we are concerned here with those 
aspects of love that parents feel for their 
children. I want to emphasize two of 
them—devotion and enjoyment—and 
make a sharp distinction between them, 
to see if it will shed light on the question 
of whether parents can or should love 
children equally. 

It seems clear to me that good parents 
love their children equally in the sense 
that they are equally devoted to each. 
They try to be fair. They want each to 
succeed and be happy, and will make any 
reasonable sacrifice to achieve this for 
him—and an unreasonable sacrifice, too, 
if that seems essential. They’d unhesitat- 
ingly rush into a fiery building or risk 
drowning to save his life. While he’s a 
child they'll not want him out of the 
home or say anything that suggests they 
do. Even when he’s an adult they'll con- 
tinue to want to help him, no matter what 
trouble he gets into and no matter how 
strongly they disapprove of what he has 
done. 

The last example sounds morbid and 
extreme; it’s hard otherwise to bring 
out the difference between the kind of 
fondness we might feel for anyone’s child 
which may fade if the child disappoints us 
seriously enough, and the devotion of 
real parents, which persists through thick 
and thin. The child is always theirs, for- 
ever. 


“It’s impossible, 


it seems to me, 


the same toward any two 


of his children or 


DR. SPOCK 
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MOTHERS 


for any parent to feel 


RONDAL PARTRIDG 


Whether lighthearted or serious, 


to treat them the same.” 


Insufficient devotion, on the other 
hand, shows up in child-welfare-agency 
work in the case of the rare parent who 
doesn’t care about the child at all; or, 
more understandably, in the case of some 
foster parents: in these situations, if the 
child becomes too difficult, they want 
him removed—for good. Any child 
senses deeply an absence of devotion and 
reacts to it drastically. He doesn’t, like 
the ordinary naughty child, merely pro- 
voke up to a certain point. He just 
doesn’t care at all how he behaves, or 
what people think of him, or what will 
happen to him. The sky’s the limit. 

I think that devotion is by far the most 
vital element in parental love. 

But when we turn to love in the sense of 
enjoying the individual qualities in each 
of our children, it’s impossible, it seems 
to me, for any parent to feel the same to- 
ward any two of his children or to treat 
them the same. In the first place, a boy is 
appreciated because of his boyish quali- 
ties, a girl because she’s girlish. One is 
loved most for his sunniness, another for 
his earnestness; one for his courage, an- 
other for his gentleness; one for his 
thoughtfulness, another because he’s a 
roughneck. The enjoyment is based on 
entirely different qualities. There’s no 
scale you can put them on and call them 
equal—any more than a person can say 
he loves swimming the same as he loves 
fine clothes. 

It’s oversimplifying to emphasize one 
characteristic. Each child is a compli- 
cated collection of traits and it’s the col- 
lection the parents respond to. Each par- 
ent, too, has a.complex collection of re- 
sponses to the characteristics of his chil- 
dren. To take exaggerated examples, 
think of the parents (perhaps still close to 
certain European traditions) who almost 
worship studiousness in a son but are dis- 
tressed if he gets into ordinary neighbor- 
hood scraps or Halloween mischief. 
Somewhat opposite is the father (an 
American type) who beams with pride on 
an athletic son but is disappointed by one 
who has no such inclination. 

It’s getting closer to the realities to say 
that each child is a unique mixture of 
traits some of which are appealing to a 
parent, some of which are neutral in ef- 
fect, some of which are irritating. 

Of course all this applies, too, to how 
any two people react to each other. It’s 
probably true that if several qualities in a 
person are intensely appealing to us, they 
tend to obscure, keep us from noticing 
other characteristics which would bother 


outspoken or reserved, each child has a 
special contribution to make in the home. 


us a lot in another person. And, vice 
versa, a particularly irritating quality 
may antagonize us so much that we can’t 
appreciate an attractive one. Finally, 
none of us stay exactly the same in the 
way we feel about anybody. If we’re frank, 
most of us will admit that on Tues- 
day we’re irritated by some mannerism of 
a member of the family which on Mon- 
day hardly bothered us at all. I know 
there are days when it seems to me that 
most of the people I see, whether I know 
them or not, appear quite attractive, and 
other days when they almost all look un- 
appealing. So much depends on our own 
mood. I’ve known a number of parents 
who have been obviously critical of a 
child for several years—nothing he did 
was quite right—who have then rather 
suddenly had some kind of change of 
feeling, which could only partly be ex- 
plained by a change in the child, and 
found him thoroughly enjoyable. 

So love in the sense of how much we 
enjoy a child’s appealing qualities, bal- 
anced against how much we are irritated 
by his faults, is a highly individual matter 
and quite variable from time to time. 

What are some of the roots of our posi- 
tive and negative feelings? Generally 
speaking, we are pleased to find in our 
child the qualities which our parents 
wanted to inculcate in us and which we 
proudly succeeded in acquiring to some 
degree. Each family puts particular em- 
phasis on certain ones. But in addition, 
every, individual in growing up develops 
his own very personal ideals based on 
qualities in those members of his family 
whom he admired and loved especially. 
If these reappear in his child, he will be 
particularly delighted. For example, any 
mother will enjoy in her son the traits 
which were respected in her family. But 
she may respond with an extra glow if he 
reminds her of her beloved older brother, 
whether or not she is aware of the con- 
nection. 

Contrariwise, every family’s disap- 
proval of certain undesirable character- 
istics tends to be passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. More important still, 
each one of us in growing up must also 
become particularly impatient with cer- 
tain traits which in other people—par- 
ents, brothers, sisters, friends—made life 
hard for us or which, in ourselves, got us 
into trouble. 

It is no wonder that every individual 
parent feels strongly and somewhat dif- 
ferently—either positively or negatively— 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 








No more tissue-burning antiseptics that make children resist first aid. 





Mother...stop hurting your child 
with old-fashioned, harsh antiseptics! 






Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream is a new medication oe 
for minor skin injuries. It doesn’t sting when applied. era ee 
And because it doesn’t irritate tissue, it speeds healing. 
First Aid Cream combines effective ingredients to fight 
infection and relieve pain. As a cream, it penetrates 
deeper, protects longer. Stainless, greaseless. 






Go hywon a (churn 


FIRST AID CREAM 


ANTISEPTIC 


For cuts, burns, abrasions—no other 


f f { f antiseptic is so effective, yet so safe! 


Soothing Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream doesn’t sting, speeds healing. 
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A new kind 
of deodorant 


ban 


rolls on! 


More effective 













than creams, easier to 






apply than sprays!* 





BAN is a new lotion form of deodorant that 
actually rolls on more effective protection ... 
with a little revolving ball in the top of the 
bottle. This waste-proof, drip-proof applicator 
automatically spreads on just enough of 
BAN’s pleasing lotion to check perspiration . . . 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. BAN is safe for 
normal skin... won’t damage clothing. Get new 
BAN today—wherever fine toiletries are sold 
—98¢. 


'*In a recent survey against the leading cream 
and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 
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i CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 
put the various characteristics that appear 
vis child, who on the one hand is so close 
im as to be almost a part of him, and 
yo is also likely—in appearance or man- 
to remind him of other members of the 
ily. This is the system—the parents’ feel- 
s of approval or disapproval—that Na- 
He and society have always counted on to 
er the desirable traits and suppress the 
lesirable ones. 
erhaps by now you’ve become impatient 
me, feeling that I’ve oversimplified the 
inction between devotion and enjoyment, 
that I’ve only stated the obvious in point- 
out that every parent’s feelings toward 
child are some special mixture of en- 
ent and irritation. If that’s the way you 
, you’re exactly right to feel that way, and 
are one of the parents who have no par- 
ar confusion about this subject. 
m only trying to find a sensible way to 
at the question for those who worry 
ut it. I think there 
MAaNy, MANY CON- ~<a 
mtious parents who 
eve that they some- 
» ought to be able to 


often about each 


al patience and 


ng that they don’t, 
feel unworthy. 
y feel particularly 
y about inequali- 


this surely indi- repose. 
tal deficiency in 
really incorrect always brave 


further compli- 
s their relation- eZ 
with their chil- she gave. 

aving concluded 
a parent can’t and 
dn’t try to feel the 
ve toward each 


don’t believe that a 
d really wants his 
mts to feel (or pre- 
to feel) the same 
ard him as they feel toward another, or 
cts only the same amount of disap- 
al or irritation. What each of us wants 
t, whether child or adult, is to be en- 
d for himself alone. In the long run 
Iprefer not to be compared with any- 
else or lumped with anyone else, in the 
ngs of a person who’s important to us. 








h of us wants a niche of his own in the 
br’s heart. Some examples from everyday 
Nit life may be easier to visualize than fam- 
tuations. If you have a boss who tells you 
you and B are the two most promising 
/le in the office, your pleasure may be di- 
shed a lot by realizing what a rival you 
© in B. It would have been better if he’d 
“T want to let you know how well I 
‘k you’re doing your job.” If your friend 
se good opinion you value says she con- 
S$ you as well dressed as her other friend, 
hom you don’t like as well as she does), 
)may be quite a letdown. She should just 
lp said, ““My, but you look glamorous in 
| suit!” If an acquaintance whose taste in 
rating you look up to is raving to you 
t the attractiveness of T’s house and 
adds suddenly, out of politeness, “But 
Purse your house is very attractive, too,” 
orced compliment doesn’t really please 
at all. In fact, it’s irritating. 

a similar way a child doesn’t enjoy for 
being compared with, being put in the 
€ category with, a brother, or being of- 
lly treated just like him. Least satisfying 


























By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


Send flowers, dear friends: send 
lily and rose, 


She took at least as much as 


But add two words: ‘‘She loved.”’ 


. .. Loved joy and pain and 
existence whole; 


Loved dreams and women and 





are similar favors which he senses are forced 
in his case. Such procedures put him in un- 
easy competition. They whet his appetite for 
advantage and sharpen his eye for any disad- 
vantage. (The mother of fiercely rivalrous 
boys who tries to appease them by always 
buying identical toys complains that they 
have eagle eyes for minute differences and 
always reproach her in the end.) 


A; for disapproval and impatience, I don’t 
think a child expects or wants only the same 
amount as his brothers and sisters either. He, 
like each of us, knows that he has traits or 
habits that are unappealing or irritating and 
knows when he’s acting badly. He is trying to 
some degree to overcome them and under- 
neath he wants the parents’ help in overcom- 
ing them. If disapproval or punishment is 
fairly due him, according to family rules, he 
will feel better inside after getting it. 
I think we parents can do our best by our 
children by comfortably admitting that weare 
only human, with all 
»e= the strong feelings— 
irrational as well as 
rational—that are the 
essence of our species. 


n out their feelings, EN ) ELOWE RS Our real devotion to 
just as fondly and } each child, our frank 


1 enjoyment of what is 
, give equal atten- ) i AR ER | EN (IS enjoyable in him and 
, manage to show our efforts to curb his 


unattractive traits are 
the main things we 
have to offer him. In 
most cases, this com- 
bination does the job 
well and suits him 


of impatience and But spare the flowery lies best. If we are always 
ability, assuming And honor with truth my last questioning our feel- 


ings or trying too hard 


2s some funda- Say then, ‘She was rarely wise. to make them come 


out even, we lose some 


ir love. This, I think, “She was sometimes vain, not of the natural hearti- 


ness with which we 


implification; it Nor patient nor velvet-gloved. could respond to each 


individual. And hearty 
appreciation is what 
each wants most. 
Though this sum- 
mary may be true 
enough, it of course 
leaves many questions 
still unanswered. In 


, I'd like to turn Dyer another article I’d like 
discussion around _— Loved life so much she’d barter to carry the discussion 
fly and ask what a her soul one step farther and 
d would like. To live it over again! try to explain a few of 


the theoretical reasons 
why we may find our- 
“ses selves constantly and 

intensely impatient 
with one particular child when we can’t ex- 
plain it on any rational basis. 


In the fall of 1954 I said that I wished 
the mothers of twins would tell me the 
useful things they’d discovered, to pass on 
to others, in an article and in my book. I re- 
ceived two hundred long, detailed, wonder- 
ful letters. I planned to analyze the data 
and organize it into a usable form. Then 
life got more crowded—finishing the book 
about feeding with Miriam Lowenberg, 
starting the revision of Baby and Child 
Care, deciding to go to Western Reserve 
University, agreeing to start the television 
program which NBC was unwilling to 
delay. 

Then in the summer of 1955 appeared 
Phyllis Graham’s Care and Feeding of 
Twins (Harper & Brothers, $3.50). I 
think it’s a truly useful book in that it 
covers the practical points and also the 
questions of general policy; it includes Mrs. 
Graham’s experience and also the varying 
experiences of a group of mothers of twins. 
So it has range and flexibility. 

It took the sense of urgency off me, but 
I feel very apologetic to the writers of the 
good letters. Someday I’ll get the data 
organized, and someday I hope to get the 
revision of the book done too. 


Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. 
Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will dis- 
cuss in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed. 
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A shampoo so safe, so pure, so gentle that 
it has been commended by Parents’ Magazine 
y for even fragile-fine hair. 


Anew shampoo 


especially formulated with Lanolin Triple A 


for sensitive hair 





Shampair is the first shampoo ever formulated 
especially to recondition hair that has 
been made sensitive and dry by permanent 
waving, bleaching, dyeing, or color rinsing. 
Obviously, Shampair should lend a super 
softness and sheen to normal hair. 


Shane 


SHAMPOO 


with Lanolin Triple A 
formulated for 
Dry, Permanented, Bleached, Dyed 
or Color-Rinsed Hair 


$700 


Yo, 
SENSITIVE hair 


Samp" 


SHAMPOO 
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Large Size 
. . . 5 
Special Offer—Giant Family Size epee 








Great leapin’ lapdogs! Listen to this dog’s tale. Mrs. comes 
home from shopping. Dog leaps in her lap. He knows she’s 
brought home his favorite—Pard. Dogs really go for that Good 
Beef Taste... nourishing beef variety meats, ground beef 
bone and pinch of beef fat from Swift. Health-giving minerals and 


vitamins from scientific formula. A complete meal. Best 
there is. Dogs know it. You should too. Swift makes Pard so 
you can feed your dog as well as you feed your family! 


all dogs love its 


GOOD BEEF 
TASTE 


pe 
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Lt. Col. and Mrs. James J. Carroll now live in Frankfort, Germany. 
Brian, on the left, James, Jr. (Mike), in the middle, and Gregory, at 
the right, wouldn’t move, of course, without Cherry, the collie. 


WHAT IS 
A MOTHER? 


No crown adorns her head, 


no lackey leaps to do her bidding, but there 


are times when she feels like a queen. 


By NAN CARROLL 


Ae is a person who is old enough 
to be an authority on Indian war whoops 
and whether cowboys ever went barefoot, 
and yet young enough to remember the 
rules of the game May I? and the second 
verse of Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

She must be smart enough to answer ques- 
tions about thunder and locomotives and 
stars, but ignorant enough to iaugh at the 
reason a chicken runs across the road. 

She must be a detective and able to find 
the top to the cereal box which was thrown 
away last week, the treads to Greg’s toy 
tank, and the other roller skate. 

She must be a veterinarian and accom- 
plished at taking ticks off the dog, feeding 
the kittens, and remembering to change the 
water in the goldfish bowl. 

A mother must not just be a cook, pro- 
ficient at cooking roasts, biscuits, chicken 
gravy, Mike’s favorite sukiyaki and Greg’s 
favorite spaghetti; but also must be able to 
decorate birthday cakes and place exactly 
right the raisin eyes in gingerbread men. 

She must be a judge and arbitrator when 
someone would not let someone ride his 
tricycle; must be a stern disciplinarian when 
it comes to too much chewing gum and get- 
ting three little boys to bed at night; and she 
must have a well-padded shoulder for tears 
and comfort when his best chum throws sand 
at Mike and goes off with a new friend. 

She must not only be an expert laundress, 
but always remember to remove sand and 
pebbles and string from pockets; and she 
must be a seamstress and adept at sewing on 
buttons, letting down and taking up sleeves 
and pants legs and able to patch threadbare 
corduroy knees so the patches do not show. 

She must be a doctor and able to remove 
splinters without hurting, stop bleeding 
noses, vaporize colds, read stories to measle- 
speckled boys, and always have on hand an 
endless supply of ready-cut bandages. 

A mother must also be a naturalist and 
able to dissect caterpillars, remove taillights 
from fireflies, and touch squirmy worms. 

A mother must be a financial wizard and 
always able to stretch a meager weekly 
budget to include new shoes for Brian and 


a birthday present for someone she did nd 


know had invited her sons to a party. 


She must be a magician and keep a bo 
tomless cooky jar, a constant supply ¢ 
apples in the refrigerator, and be able i 
stantly to recognize a scribbled drawing as 
beautiful picture of a man walking down 
dirt road with a pan on his head. 

She must be able to balance a baby undé 
one arm, a small boy climbing up her bao 
and another trying to tie her feet into kno 
and still write a check for the dry cleaners. 

Regardless of her shape or stature, whe 
she sits down a mother must have a lap larg 
enough to hold three wiggling pajama-cla 
boys who listen wonder-eyed to ““Once upo 
a time”’ stories of the world about them. 

Her sense of beauty must be able to stoo 
low enough to see the lovely ferny plar 
Greg found growing under a toadstool; an 
must be able to stretch on tallest tiptoes 
hold Mike to see the heavenly blue of th 
robin’s egg in the nest in the sycamore tre 

A mother is a queer sort of person. In 
single instant her endless cooking and dish 
washing and ironing and sock darning an’ 
knee bandaging can swell over into a hea 
thrilling wave of pride on visitors’ day at th 
kindergarten when Mike stands up in 
new ted sweater, replies ““Yes, ma’am” t 
the teacher, and solemnly walks to the fron 
of the room to direct the rhythm band. 

A mother’s payment is rich and full, t 
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often comes in little ways: a wadded bouqu 
of dandelion puffs; seeing Greg, unnotice 
share his tricycle with the new little bo 
across the street; watching Brian reach t 
pluck a neighbor’s prize tulip . . . hold 

hand in mid-air a second . . . and then todd 
off to chase a butterfly. Her payment come 


in the cherished words of a small boy’ § 


prayers at night when Mike adds a P.S. tf 
God to “also bless Billy even though hi 
pushed me off the swing today.” . 
Then a mother kisses three blond hea 
turns off the light and hugs a smile to h 
heart as she walks downstairs. And after th 
dishes are done, before she gets out her mend 
ing box, she puts a batch of cookies in th 
oven for a surprise tomorrow. EN 
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Just put in dirty clothes... push a 
button...take them out clean, sweet- 
smelling, fluffy-dry ... ready to iron 
or put away! 


KA 
ee 
hat’s the new Easy Combination Washer-Dryer. 
| washes and dries clothes in one continuous op- 
ration (or you can use it as a separate washer or 
ryer if you like). 

wll size tub in smallest cabinet! New Easy design 
iractically eliminates vibration. No space-wasting 
prings or shock absorbers. Easy fits anywhere... kit- 
nen, even bathroom! Porcelain top. Also under- 
ounter model. 
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| 
Just push a button to wash and dry your clothes! 


ayIsy Combination Washer-Dryers * Automatic Washers 


ood 


IN THE KITCHEN... 


Exclusive new Tilt Tub gives you gentle Tumb-l-ator 


washing of each garment. Deep-Spinaway Rinse 
whirls out more soap and soil. 

Easy uses less soap and water than other washers 
.-without ever re-using dirty sudsy water! Saves up 
to 10 gallons of water on part loads. 

Faster, gentler drying with twice the air circulation 
of ordinary dryers. No lint on clothes. No steam, no 
venting! 

You'll save money by buying one machine instead 

of two. Save time by letting Easy wash and dry while 

you work or shop. Ask your Easy dealer! See how 
little it costs to get your Easy now! 


SASY WASHING MACHINE DIVISION OF THE CORP. OF AMERICA, SYRACUSE 1,N. Y. 


Automatic Dryers * Spindriers * Wringer Washers 


UTILITY ROOM... 





ce 


ousekeeping 


Magazine accepts this statement: 


‘This great new EASY 


washer-drver solves 
vour space problem. 
Its the space-savingest 
combination ever built’ 


A FULL-SIZE WASHER AND A FULL-SIZE DRYER 
IN ONE UNIT! A COMPLETE HOME LAUNDRY 
THAT FITS IN ANY 27 INCH WALL SPACE! 
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BATHROOM... UNDER STAIRS 


FULL SIZE TUB 
IN SMALLEST 
CABINET! 


No. space-wasting 
springs or shock 
absorbers needed! 
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This entirely different 
detergent is made specifically to 
give thorough yet safest possible cleaning 


even in your washing machine 


for everything from wooleng.. 





to the new miracle Gibrice ca 


from. : . frilly Curtaing +o 


/ e fs 1 : 
babys diapers m 
Ss - 
“% 
Pink Dreft is different from any detergent yo ever knov 
At last! No more need It’s pink, like a lotion. Yet the suds are whitest white. The > el 
; different, too—soft and s oth like a lotion. And along with 
to trust special-care washables See 7 neh Ry 
all that ‘“‘hand-care oe pink Dreft’s new formula also 
to “work clothes” suds gives you added cleaning power for everything you wash with 


special care, by machine or by hand. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


here was no parcel post in 

America in June, 1906. Liv- 
ing-room “sets” of bright green 
and red plush were replacing 
borsehair. Front lawns abounded 
with iron deer, dogs and cupids, 
and a shave cost a nickel. Paul 
Dresser died before his last song, 
My Gal Sal, made a fortune. 


The June, 1906, JOURNALnames 
the three winners of the maga- 
aC as : ie 
zine’s $1000 piano-composition 
contest. A new contest was an- 
nounced—prize money for 
“new and artistic ways of 
decorating graves.”’ 


“Please tell me how I shall comb 
my little girl’s hair,” a mother asks. 
“She is fifteen months. I don’t like 
to tie it back, as this makes her 


look older.” 


Embroidery designs for linen 
underpetticoats, chemisettes 
and corset covers are pictured 
in this issue. 


“T heartily pity women who have 
lived in the narrow groove of lady- 
hood,” feels the Plain Country 
Wife. “It is true that my hands 
are not nice, and [ do laugh 
heartily, but it seems to me that 
the word coarse is misused, and 
that nothing coarsens a woman 
like luxury.” 


Eyesores that Spoil Memphis 
shows that city’s First Baptist 
Church surrounded by theater 
posters advertising a show 
called The Women Hater. 


**How can I use a pair of six- 
teen-button black glacé kid 


gloves?”” a readergwants to 
know. ‘‘The fingers are all 
worn out.’ Answer: ‘Cut 


them off at the wrist and wear 
them with a matching short 
pair. The line of union will be 
hidden in wrinkles.”’ 


“Purity, sweetness, refreshing and 
delightful cleanliness are the sen- 
sations produced by the use of 
Packer's Tar Soap” runs a 
JouRNAL ad in June, 1906. 


“Can [ wear an old-fashioned 44- 
inch watch chain?” a reader wants 
to know. Answer: “Wear it 
around your neck and keep your 


watch in your girdle.” . 
ow 

‘What will remove the white ® 
mold from the zine lining of ’ 
ice chests?”’ Answer: “‘Sulphu- . 
ric acid,”’ ° 
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BOB HENRIQUES 


Nbout 'lown 


The theater’s Julie Harris and the Journal’s Nora O'Leary compare 
notes on babies while Manning Gurian, Julie’s husband, looks on. 


hen Nora O’Leary was fixing up 

the old brownstone she and her 
husband had bought over on Fiftieth 
Street, she noticed she had an on- 
looker several times who looked ex- 
actly like Julie Harris. And when 
Nora said, ‘‘Would you like to see 
what we’re doing?” it really turned 
out to be Julie, who’d not only bought 
an identical brownstone down the 
street, but for the same reason as 
Nora’s—a baby. Now since November 
Julie’s performance of Joan of Arc in 
The Lark has been one of the finest 
things of the theater season, and only 
recently have she and Nora had a 
chance to catch up on each other’s 
babies and houses. *“‘What does a 
famous young actress say to her first 
baby ?’’ we asked Nora. ‘‘She acts very 
fierce,’’ said Nora, ‘‘and says, ‘You’re 
not going to be an only child, are 
you?’ And Manning Gurian, Julie’s 
husband, told me, ‘The first thing we 
bought after moving in was an Early 
American cradle for Peter.’ ”’ 


That’s right—the girl on the cover is 
Dana Wynter. We saw her first in The 
View From Pompey’s Head. Before that 
she was studying to be the most beautiful 
doctor in England. Then the acting bug bit 
her. Her real name is Dagmar, which they 
told her to change in Hollywood because 
there was already a Dagmar in America. 
The picture by Mead-Maddick was taken 
outdoors on a windy day in California. 
Everybody else involved was married, so 
when it was over Dana tossed the wedding 
bouquet up in the air, and caught it herself. 


A young, attractive couple got on the 
New Haven local at Fairfield with their 
baby wrapped up in a beautiful big 
yellow bed blanket. It was a sight to 
catch the photographer’s eye and 
editorial curiosity of Abbot Mills, who 
sat behind Abbot thought to 
himself, Now if this were only their 


them. 


first baby, and if only they had a story 


to tell, what pictures I could take of 


them for How Young America Lives! 


A lot had to take place in the mean- 
while, involving a staff of writers and 
editors, but here in this issue, six 
months after Abbot spoke to them on 
the train, are the Burneses and their 
absorbing story. ‘“‘How do you go 
about approaching people like that 
cold?”” was our query. *‘Nothing to 
it,’ Abbot said. ‘*The minute 
say, ‘I’m from the LADIES’ 
JOURNAL,’ you’re old friends.”’ 


you 
HOME 


We liked the idea Carol Phelps in the 
Beauty Department had about a hat. 
She’d seen in the Picture Department 
a blow-up of the author of The Vander- 
bilt Feud (center) and three other guests, 
at a 1910 garden party in Newport, the 
year of Halley’s comet. Who could help 
noticing the hats? Also, at Miss Emme’s 
on Fifty-seventh Street, Carol couldn’t 
help noticing a hat she wanted more than 
any other hat in town. She told us about 
it. ““Let me model some of them against 
that picture,” she pleaded. So we bor- 
rowed a boxful from Miss Emme, and 
Carol posed in a 1956 Newport cloche to 


Carol Phelps and a 
1956 version of 1910 style. 








ABBOT MILLS 


people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


show how hat styles inevitably return— 
just like Halley’s comet. Except the comet 
won't be back till 1986. 


We wanted in a hurry the names of five 
people whom editors considered fascinat- 
ing personalities, so we asked the first five 
editors we saw. Cynthia Wheatland 
said Margot Fonteyn, Nora O’Leary 
said Claire Luce, Laura Lou Brookman 
said Kim Novak, Tina Fredericks said 
Margaret Truman, and Hugh Kahler said 
Anne Lindbergh. They all wanted to say 
why, but we were in too much of a hurry. 
Then we noticed that all these fascinating 
personalities were women. Now we're 
curious. Aren't you? 


One of our more attractive scouts re- 
ports that out in Las Vegas recently 
whom should she run into but Harlan 
Miller, who was there to cover the an- 
nual Fighter Weapons and Gunnery 
Meet of the Air Force. ‘‘In the line of 
duty,”’’ Harlan told her, *‘I’ve traveled 
by submarine, balloon, ricksha, heli- 


AIR FORCE PHOTO 


Harlan (from mule to 


jet plane) Miller. 


copter and mule—to name just a few. 
Now [I’m on my way out to Nellis Air 
Base for my first ride in a jet plane.”’ 
Our lovely reporter watched Harlan 
take off with Capt. Don Ferris. She 
couldn’t stand it. Went right to the 
commanding officer and talked him 
into letting her go up, too—with 
Captain Ferris, of course. That’s the 
kind of person to have for a helper 
with a page like this. 


Just in case you'd like to give one your- 
self sometime, we went with Joan Au- 
court to a haunted-house party given 
by Alfred Hitchcock in a house up- 
town. Hitch had really got that house 
haunted. Footprints on the walls, dead 
flowers and cobwebs everywhere, coffins 
in otherwise empty bedrooms, and in 
one of the bathtubs a skull. The food 
locked awful but tasted fine. Joan held 
back about trying the graveyard cake. 
“Go ahead,” said her host, “‘you’ll never 
know what hit you.” And when we went 
to say good-by, the famous fat movie 
director was horrified. ‘“‘Why, you can’t 
go,” he wailed, ‘“‘you’re not dead yet!” 
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She said he'd alwayal 
loved her and always would. 
Les didn’t say anything— 
Just kept rowing, 
his face set and hard. 





By MARGARET PAGE HOOD 


ie blew in as Gil Donan opened the door of the 
ship chandlery on the wharf. It drifted against the 
ceiling where rubber boots hung glittering under the 
unshaded lights. Crow Carver was busy weighing in 
Pete Clayter’s lobster catch. Mouse Black and 
Gramp Bickford were slapping down cards in a 
game of 63, their rubber boots rolled down for 
comfort. 

Gil, his hand on the half-opened door, felt a boy- 
ish delight in the tarry smell of the coiled ropes, the 
rows of yellow oilskin jackets, the netted bait bags, 
the anchors with clutching iron fingers. 

Mouse turned toward the door, saw Gil. ‘Hey, 
boys,” he sniggered, “the joint’s raided. Here’s the 
deputy.” 

The men laughed as they looked at Gil. He was a 
gangling chap whose manhood hadn’t yet caught up 
and thickened the immense sprawling frame of his 
Youth. But he had a mighty nose like the jutting 
prow of a boat, and his eyes were a bright keen blue 
below the rumpled thatch of blond hair. He felt his 
telltale ears burning and silently cursed them. By 
now he should have become immune to the ragging 
of these island jokers. It was good-natured enough. 

In fact, it was this propensity for joking that had 
made him deputy sheriff for Fox and Spruce islands. 
They had sent Gil Donan’s name in to the sheriff 
at Rockland after Red Anderson had resigned 
as deputy to take a job in the Wisconsin quarries. 


With easygoing tolerance they’d accepted Gil as 
one of the summer kids forever poking a nose 
around the wharves. But when he’d returned to the 
island and settled down in a shack by the tidewater 
pond, they’d looked at him askance. An off-islander 
was always suspect if he ventured to stay after Sep- 
tember. When Gil built a kiln and started firing the 
pottery he made from the blue clay at the edge of the 
pond, amazement took on a keen edge of distrust. 
Artists they were resigned to. Even a writer the 
islanders might tolerate, but a grown man messing 
with mud pies was beyond their understanding. 

Gil had met their suspicions with friendly indiffer- 
ence. They’d come gradually to accept him as a 
harmless chap, a little cracked as off-islanders so 
often were. The women welcomed him at their 
Thursday church suppers, piled his plate high with 
three kinds of beans—navy, pea and kidney— 
pushed his favorite cream pie close to his elbow. At 
the Saturday-night dances, once in a while Gil 
would dance, taking out the little pigtailed girls who 
sat squirming with eagerness. Only one big girl he’d 
ever asked to dance. She was Margy Carver, Crow’s 
boyish daughter, who wore blue jeans 
and moccasins to the dances and had her 
curly yellow hair cut close. 

He could see that yellow head now be- 
hind the railing which fenced off the office 
from the rest of Crow’s store, and he 
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caught the amused glance of her hazel eyes. Crow 
came in from the wharf where he’d been tossing the 
lobsters into his storage car. He wiped his hands, red 
with the chill of sea water, on his pants. 

“What can I do for you, Gil?” he asked. “You 
looking for something?” 

Josh Bacon let out his characteristic hoot of 
raucous laughter. ““What you bet Gil ain’t looking 
to find a dead body hanging from the rafters, Crow?” 

Gil’s nails bit into his palms. Someday he’d like to 
choke Josh on his own guffaw, but he kept his voice 
mild as he answered Crow’s question. He was look- 
ing for Hi Blake. 

“That Matinicus feller? Told me this morning to 
fill both his tanks, ready to go. Probably be along 
any time now.” 

Josh couldn’t restrain his curiosity. ““Maybe gota 
ruckus over on Matinicus, deputy ?’’ He winked at 
the other men and Gil shook his head. 

‘“*Hi’s going to drop me off on Spruce.” 

Margy stuck her head around the edge of the of- 
fice railing and called that she saw Hi Blake going 
down the runway to the dock. 

“So long, boys.”’ Gil touched his finger 
to his cap in mock salute. 

“He’s a good boy.”’ Gramp Bickford 
waggled his white beard. “‘Just because a 
chap’s city-bred and gone to college ain’t 
no sign he’s CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 


© 1954 by Margaret Page Hood 


THE SILENT WOMEN 
was recently published in book form 
by Coward-McCann, Inc. 
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mystery—and silence— 


on Sp uce Island. 


Was there also murder? 
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By GLADYS DENNY SHULG 


Twenty years ago, the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pi 
lished’a series of articles dealing with the appalli | 
and needlessly high rate of deaths in childbirth ( 
Should Mothers Die ?). In 1936 the rate was 58.2 p 
10,000 live births. The articles stressed that most 
these deaths could be prevented if better methods 
prenatal treatment and delivery, then known, we 
applied. Women were urged to demand better ca 

Many, including doctors, protested that publicati¢ 
of the horrifying facts of maternal mortality servé 
only to frighten future mothers. But by 1950 the ra 
of maternal deaths had dropped to 8.3 per 10,00 
births. Today, the death of a mother in the delivay 
of her baby is a rare tragedy indeed. Fear of death 
childbirth is almost a thing of the past. 

Fear that her baby may be born malformed sti 
haunts many a pregnant woman—but this fear, to 
can be lessened by an understanding of the fach 
Many such tragedies can be avoided. 

The JOURNAL publishes this extraordinary sun 
mary of the latest scientific findings about mental a 
physical malformation of infants during pregnancy bi 
cause it offers great hope for the future and shows sp\ 
cifically what potential mothers can do about it be 

—THE EDITORS. 


he moonlight glimmers through the wi 
dow, and the young woman who will vod 

become a mother stares out into the nel 

Under her heart she can feel the beat of hi 

child’s life, and it gives her joy. And then, unbiddel 
come the fears she will not admit to herself by da 
What if I lose the baby ? 

What if the baby is born . . . not perfect? | 
Because this young woman is honest and rationa 
she knows that her fears represent a chance whicl 
although unlikely, is not impossible. Babies som 
times are miscarried, or are born only to die. Mo 
tragic of all, some children are born malformed | 





LEONARD NADEL 


“What if I lose the baby ? What if the baby is born... 
not perfect?” Instead of joy, sorrow ; instead of ra- 
diant happiness, heartbreak. But now there is hope. 
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dy, or mindless. The radiance of expectant parent- 
od disappears in heartbreak. Young couples who 
>amed of a happy family are weighted by sorrow, 
only for their handicapped child but for them- 
es. Believing, as so many do, that they are some- 
the carriers of a “‘bad seed,” must they remain 
1ely and childless? 

o! say the medical specialists, who for the past 
years have been developing and proving a revo- 
ionary theory which, when understood, will wipe 
t much ignorance, and replace fears with con- 
ence and knowledge. For this theory carries the 
mderful hope that countless miscarriages, still- 
hs, premature births and defects may be pre- 
nted; that thousands of saddened parents who 
e borne a defective child may dare to try again. 
“Only a few years ago,” says Dr. Theodore H. 
galls, a pioneer in the field of “‘epigenetics,”’ as he 
lls it, “‘the birth of a defofmed child, or a Mon- 
loid child, or a baby so lacking in brain cells that 
) was destined to stay mentally deficient was 
‘ought to have happened inexplicably as an act of 
0 d, or as a result of tainted inheritance. 

‘Today we are able to show that many such tragic 
nditions result from mishap or disease during 
egnancy. Barring accidents in the womb during 
© process of development, the normal human 
um that becomes fertilized is intended by Nature 
come into the world a normal human being. In 


Jat we can prevent them. I believe we can look for- 
ard as confidently to cutting down these accidents 
aterially in the fifty years ahead as doctors in 1900 
uld have looked forward to a drop in the infant- 
ortality rate in the fifty years just past.” 

The infant-mortality rate, like the maternal- 
jortality rate, was not cut by ignorance from 158 
er 1000 babies born in 1900 to 27 per 1000 babies 
orn in 1951—or by pretending the problem did 
ot exist. It was cut down by public demand, by 


When their first child miscarried at six months 
because of German measles, Dr. Theodore H. 
Ingalls began studying environmental causes 
which can blight the lives of unborn babies—and 
a revolutionary new theory has been developed. 


, fate or faulty inheritance, as unpreventable as a stroke of lightning. 


public support of research, and by the increasing 
knowledge of doctors and laymen which followed. 

Though exact figures are not available, it is esti- 
mated that 10 per cent of all babies born in the 
United States today have a malformation or defect 
of some kind; that 23 per cent of all babies con- 
ceived are miscarried or stillborn. These figures, too, 
will be cut down by public understanding of the 
new knowledge which has been growing in the 
laboratories and hospitals, Doctor Ingalls believes. 

From extensive laboratory and hospital research 
has come a new theory which applies to most mis- 
carriages and deaths at birth, and to practically 
every kind of physical, mental or nervous affliction 
with which babies are born. 

This theory, first voiced by Doctor Ingalls, asso- 
ciate professor of epidemiology at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, is that the fertilized human 
ovum, normal to begin with, becomes defective only 
if a “catastrophe” overtakes it in the womb after 
conception. This “‘catastrophe” might result from a 
disease carried by the mother, or it might come 
from an outside source. This shock to the unborn 
baby doctors call an ‘‘insult.’’ If it is sufficient to 
damage, the “insult” will affect that portion of the 
baby’s body which happens to be in a developing 
growth-stage at that particular time. In other words, 
the Mongoloid was meant to be a normal baby. 
Something happened. 

In elaborate experimental work with animals 
(usually rats or mice), scientists have artificially 
produced all the common defects with which human 
babies are sometimes born. These experimental re- 
searchers have used X rays and massive doses of 
drugs. They have deprived the pregnant animal of 
oxygen for considerable periods. They have de- 
prived the pregnant subjects of vitamins and other 
elements of nutrition. The means they have used are 
many. The end result—a deformity—has made 
scientists conclude that the agent used is not im- 
portant. The important elements are the degree of 
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br centuries people have believed that the defective or retarded child was due 


new and hopeful theory now suggests that these tragedies are due to some specific shock 


i damage suffered by the unborn child. Doctors call this shock an “insult.” 


“‘stress”’ suffered by the mother (which in turn in- 
fluences the strength of the ‘‘insult’’ to the baby ani- 
mal) and the growth-stage of the developing embryo. 

Though no one has of course ever made similar 
experiments on human beings, many doctors have 
kept careful records of the tragic cases which have 
happened to human babies. Doctor Ingalls, for in- 
stance, records the history of a little boy, handsome 
and beautifully developed in every other way—ex- 
cept that he lacked a left hand. Toward the end of 
the third month of his mother’s pregnancy she had 
been operated on for hernia and was under gas- 
oxygen-ether for an hour. There had been no known 
genetic defects in this little boy’s family heretofore. 
A pretty little girl, also in Doctor Ingalls’ casebook, 
was born with a deformed spine. Her mother had 
had her tonsils removed early in pregnancy—also 
under gas-oxygen-ether, which markedly cuts down 
the mother’s normal intake of oxygen. 

It cannot be proved that the anesthetic admin- 
istered during pregnancy was responsible for the de- 
formity in either of these cases—but the striking 
comparison of these actual occurrences with animal 
experiments in the laboratories is highly suggestive 
to researching doctors. 

Combining the results of animal experimentation 
with what is already known of the development of 
the human embryo, Dr. George Corner, director of 
the Department of Embryology, Carnegie Founda- 
tion of Washington, has compiled a calendar of 
normal development. From this a timetable indicat- 
ing the various growth-stages of pregnancy during 
which undue stresses may produce different kinds of 
defects has been calculated by Doctor Ingalls: 

The first week or two after fertilization of the 
human ovum is devoted mainly to multiplication 
of cells. It is in this stage, when the rudiments of the 
eyes are forming, that cyclopia may develop if the 
embryo is “insulted.” 

Shortly after this stage, identical twins may be 
created by accidental separation of the cells of one 
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“When my beautiful Billy was born without arms,” 
says Mrs. Leona Bruckner (Ed. Note: See Triumph 
of Love, January, ’53, JOURNAL], “‘doctors advised 
against my having another child. This new knowl- 
edge should remove much fear from mothers.” Mrs. 
Bruckner shown here with firstborn, Karen, and Billy. 


ovum. Or, if the cells separate partially but not en- 
tirely, Siamese twins may result. However, few 
‘‘partially twinned” babies live long enough to be 
born. It is thought that a severe injury to the em- 
bryo in very early pregnancy probably results in a 
spontaneous abortion, perhaps even before the 
mother has known she was pregnant. 

In the third week of human embryonic life the 
heart and much of the viscera are still outside the 
body. The limbs are just starting to grow. Hence an 
“insult” suffered at this time may produce displace- 
ment of the heart outside the chest cavity, or mal- 
formations of the viscera. Or one or both legs or 
arms may not develop. 

By the fourth week of gestation, the body cells 
are undergoing rapid differentiation. Beginning with 
this period, an ‘‘insult,’’ such as infectious disease 
or a metabolic upset in the mother, may produce a 
variety of malformations in the unborn. The result 
may still be blighting or absence of limbs. Or it may 
be a tracheo-esophageal fistula—an opening from 
the outside into the throat, caused by failure of the 
body parts to come together properly. 

In the fifth week of gestation, the eye lenses are 
beginning to form. The face takes shape. The hands 
and feet are beginning to form. A severe “‘insult”’ at 
this time may result in harelip, cataract, or the 
blighting of a hand or foot. 

In the sixth week the eyes are still in process of 
formation. The skeleton is not yet completed. Im- 
portant developments are taking place in the heart 
and the vascular system. German measles suffered 
by the mother at this time of pregnancy has pro- 
duced such seemingly different abnormalities as 
cataract or excessive smallness of the eyes; harelip; 
deformity of the lower jaw, hand or foot; heart 
disease. 

In the seventh week the chances of gross ab- 
normalities occurring during pregnancy decrease. 
The main outlines of the body have, by then, ad- 
vanced further toward completion. However, the 
effect of a severe “insult” suffered by the unborn child 
at this time may be cleft palate, an abnormally 
small lower jaw, abnormally small head, constric- 
tion of the lungs, heart disease, or failure of the 
fingers or toes to grow. 

The eighth week is believed to be the one when in- 
fectious illness or other maternal stress may turn an 
otherwise normal embryo into a Mongoloid. Other 
possibilities are an abnormally small head, heart 
disease, deformity of the heart structure, failure 
of the bones of the nose to form, and stunting of 
fingers or toes which had already started to grow 
normally. 

During the ninth week deafness may result froma 
shock or injury to the infant, which by this time is 
almost completely formed in miniature. 

From this growth-stage calendar it will be seen 
that the really severe deformities and defects are 
acquired during the first two months of pregnancy, 
when the main outlines of the baby are forming. 
Since this is just the time when a woman does not 
yet know she is pregnant, it would at first appear 
there is little she can do to forestall the rare, but 
possible, tragedy. On the contrary, say the research- 
ing doctors, by taking a few extra precautions be- 
fore marriage, and later during her childbearing 
years, there is much that she can do, in the light of 
present knowledge, to make sure that she will pro- 
duce the healthy, happy baby her heart desires. 

Luckily most babies, like their mothers, are 
tough. They cling with tenacity to life and health— 
it takes a lot to affect them. Almost all healthy 


women can expect to produce normal children. B 
the estimated 10 per cent represents thousands o 
real children who are born each year with missin 
or stunted members, with harelips, cleft palates 
blind, deaf, mentally retarded, or suffering fro 
cerebral palsy. 
For many years medicine has been trying to fin 
out why these abnormalities happen. As long ag 
as 1885, it was discovered in the laboratory that 
one of the cells of a frog’s fertilized ovum was pric! 
with a pin as it began developing, the resulting fro | 
would be born malformed, or with a part of its bod 
missing, though the embryo would continue grow 
ing. Around the turn of the century researchers 
found how to create “Siamese twin” sea urchins, 
separating partially, but not completely, developin} 
cells of the embryo. In 1910 one-eyed fish were dé 
liberately produced by placing the embryos in con 
centrations of various narcotics at the time w ef 
the rudiments of the eyes were starting to form. Oy 
clopia, or one-eyedness, is one of the conditions w t] 
which human babies are occasionally born, and probly 
ably accounts for the Cyclops stories of antiqui _ 
During the 1920’s and 1930's experimenters pro 
duced abnormalities in fruit flies, using heat, co d 
ultraviolet rays and other “insults.” In the middl 
1930’s cleft palate and abnormalities of the eye wer) 
induced in pigs by depriving the sow of vitamin A 
Yet nobody thought of applying this material t 
human malformations. The Mendelian Law ha 
supposedly established that these are inherited. 
In 1941 came the first proof that human defects 
too, can be incurred after conception. Early that yeal 
Dr. N. McAlister Gregg, an eye specialist in Sydney 
Australia, noticed that an unusually large numbe 
of babies were being brought into his office sufferin)t" 
from cataracts and other serious eye ailmei e 
Many had heart trouble, in addition, or were de af 
Much puzzled, Doctor Gregg wrote to othe 
physicians in Australia, and found that they, toa 
had noticed a marked increase of defective infants 
When Doctor Gregg had gathered data on 78 infa it | 
withcataracts (among them 44 with imperfect hearts) 
he began checking their prenatal backgro d M 
suspecting that a common factor might be found 
And it was found. kk 
Of the 78 mothers, 68 had caught German meas ld 1 
during the great epidemic which had swept th 
country the year before. Most of these mothers hati) 
caught the disease during the first or second mo | 
of their pregnancy. ih 


After Doctor Gregg had announced his finding: i i 


October, 1941, more intensive investigation was can 
ried out. Within a few months, 350 more child 2 bh 
were found in Australia whose defects could bf}, 
traced directly to an attack of German measles sulih 
fered by the mothers during early pregnancy. Sine} 
then hundreds of similar cases have been traced iif} 
the United States. i 

Here, for the first time, was proof that many trash 
defects are not necessarily inherited, but can i 
caused by some circumstance affecting the baby aft 
its conception. And here, for the first time, was undeny 
standing of how a significant amount of ind 
mental retardation, deafness and heart disease cay 
be prevented. h 

“Don’t close the schools when there is an epidemif 
of one of the children’s diseases,” urges Doctor Inf}, 
galls. “Let your girls get chicken pox, measlet® 
mumps and, especially, German measles. With ref}; 
covery comes immunity from infections that are ng 
to be taken lightly when incurred by the expectatf}y 
mother.” 
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ature intends that your baby shall be born unblemished and normal in every way. Avoiding known and possible dangers to the child in the womb is your way to help. 


























So serious is the threat of German measles during 
egnancy that doctors now urge that young women 
ake sure that they have had the disease before 
ey become pregnant, and preferably before they 
arry. In the future it may be possible for the doctor 
induce it with the virus. 

eady the prospects for babies to come into the 
orld physically unblemished and mentally normal 
2 better than they were ten years ago. It used to be 
at many babies of mothers suffering from syphilis 
re doomed to deafness, blindness or idiocy. To- 
y, if the mothers are treated early in pregnancy, 
bies are born with none of the defects of syphilis 
all. In the 1940’s the Rh factor in the blood was 
scovered to be responsible for many miscarriages, 
births, deaths of babies soon after birth, and 
Jses of mental retardation. Doctors now save many 
| these infants who reach full term by replacing the 
imaged blood immediately after birth with healthy 
dod. 

For the last few years the scientists have been 
orking to discover the effect of radiation (X rays in 
rticular) on the unborn child; the effect on the in- 
t when it is deprived of oxygen; the processes 
Jecting the baby when the mother suffers from 
alnutrition, when she needs heavy doses of drugs, 
| when she experiences an emotional upset. Al- 
ough the researchers are far from having probed 
2 final secrets in these areas, their findings have a 
ep significance to all mothers and to women who 
someday to become mothers. 


“The principal cause of death before birth and in 
the first few weeks after birth is interference with 
oxygen,” says pathologist Dr. Edith Potter. “If 
anoxia were to be given as the cause of death of 
every fetus and young infant, it would be correct as 
the immediate cause in almost all instances.” 

Anoxia means lack of oxygen, a circumstance 
which can affect adults as well as unborn babies. 

During World War II seventy-five U.S. Air Force 
men died because of low oxygen pressures in their 
planes when flying at high altitudes. Subsequent 
studies made by the Air Force showed that an alti- 
tude of 28,000 feet usually kills humans within 
thirty minutes unless they are acclimated or have 
been provided with oxygen equipment. Many peo- 
ple are familiar with the distress suffered when it has 
been necessary for them to travel abruptly to a high- 
altitude mountain area without a chance to accli- 
mate gradually. 

But it took comparatively recent animal experi- 
mentation to show the possible threat of anoxia to 
an embryo or fetus in its mother’s womb. Much of 
this work has been done by Doctor Ingalls, who first 
became interested in this branch of research after 
he and his wife lost their first baby. Mrs. Ingalls 
had German measles during her fourth month of 
pregnancy; the baby was miscarried at six months. 
Later they had three fine healthy children. 

Shortly after World War II, he studied the cases 
of two mothers who had given birth to Mongoloid 
babies, and these studies CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 


WHAT TO DO 


Any woman can take simple, common-sense steps 
which will help her to be confident that 

when the time comes she will bear the healthy, 
normal baby she expects. She should: 


1 Try to catch German measles before marriage. 
If she becomes pregnant without ever having 
contracted the disease, she should avoid exposure, 
especially during the crucial first three months. 


2 Have her blood tested for the Rh-negative factor 
before accepting a blood donation, even in girlhood. 


3 Make sure, even in girlhood, that her diet is rich 
in the proteins, vitamins, and minerals which 
create good “maternal soil.” 


4 Attend to any necessary bodily repairs 
which must be made under anesthesia, before 
conceiving. Or else wait until after the baby is born. 


5 Make sure that she is not in early pregnancy before 
submitting to any X rays or general anesthesia. 

6 Avoid the use of potent drugs or medications, partic- 
ularly morphine, during pregnancy, wherever possible. 
7 Postpone, if possible, any long trips by 

airplane, or any abrupt change to a high altitude, 


until after the baby’s birth. 


8 Make up her mind that the less anesthesia she 
has during childbirth, the better off her baby will be. 


Ae once said of the Bantas, ‘“The 
only trouble with our family is 
that it can’t propagate itself without 
women. It’s strictly a man’s family.” 
That was when she was twenty, when 
she was the girl outsider who had been 
unnecessarily tagged onto the group 
of three boys ten years after the 
youngest of them was born. She could 
still see the family with objectivity as 
well as affection. 

She was right. The Bantas were one 
of those rare old Westchester County 
families who went back to the Dutch 
patroons and the French Huguenots, 
and though women had undoubtedly 
been useful in continuing the name, it 
was the men who had given the name 
its solid worth. Politicians and law- 
yers, judges, doctors and military 
men, they had figured in the history 
of the county and the country for so 
long and with such importance that 
by now they were getting stuffy about 
themselves. The present generation of 
Banta males were a pigheaded, posi- 
tive bunch, absolutely convinced of 
their rightness in all matters. 

They never questioned that it was 
right for the place of the family 
women to be secondary to theirs, and 
they did not let the women question 
it. This worked fine for Jen’s pretty, 
placid mother, but not for Jen, who 


did question and who had as much 
brains and vigor as any of the boys. 
She came into the world equipped 
with an urge to be different and to 
make herself felt as a personality 
rather than as a Banta. © 

“T want to be a lawyer too,”’ she 
had said when she was sixteen. 

“Ridiculous,” her father said. 
“Women lawyers are all leathery. I’ve 
put all the money I can afford into 
your brothers’ education. It’s a waste 
with a girl when she’ll only raise chil- 
dren anyway.” 

‘Father, you’re out-of-date.”’ But it 
was as foolish to tell him that as it 
would have been to tell the huge old 
Banta house on the highest hill of 
Edgewater that it was out-of-date. 
Both presented an imperturbable 
facade to change. 

“You'll be married. You won’t 
have to work,” her mother and her 
brothers told her. They all told her 
everything she would do. With the 
best intentions they pushed and 
prodded her to be the model of Banta 
womanhood. 

Jen valiantly rebelled. Whatever 
the family tried to make her do, she 
did the opposite. She was so fond of 
them she hated to battle them, but she 
was afraid of being swallowed up and 
emerging aS a second-rate rubber 


stamp of all her good, obedient dis- 
taff forebears. 

Ben, Jeff and Joe brought a steady 
stream of approved potential suitors 
to the house. Jen obstinately would 
have none of them. Her family would 
have none of the boys she selected for 
herself: football heroes whose fathers 
were plumbers; high-school Casa- 
novas who jerked sodas. In her frus- 
tration she took to searing all boys 
with her cutting remarks, and she 
spoiled most of her chances. 

The one boy the family regarded 
most highly was the only one for 
whom her young desires burned, but 
he never saw her. This was Brew 
Millard, a friend of Joe’s, who was so 
dedicated to the pursuit of female 
beauty that he naturally found Jen re- 
pulsive. She was, at that; she affected 
dirty dungarees, the boys’ worn-out 
shirts, and a hairdo that made her 
look like a ragged yellow dahlia and 
obscured her good, straight features 
and her big gray eyes. To Brew she 
was “that wacky kid,’ and he sus- 
pected no more than the others that 
she knelt by her window at night with 
the salt breezes mingling with her salty 
tears and prayed for him to love her. 

In her late teens and early twenties 
Jen was a terror. Her father adamantly 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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He held her gently. 


“It takes a long while to learn everything. 


We've made a good beginning.’ 


But she had to know: 


be did he consider her a future or a rest cure? 
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It was the best place he knew—a crazy sort of house, 


Ms. Schultz’s house was not exactly 
a house; even Curtis could see that, 
blinded with prejudice though he was. 
Actually it was better than a house, for 
once it had been a trailer and still had a 
sort of peripatetic dash, an aura of experi- 
ence remembered. But it had taken root. 
Mr. Schultz, a year or two before his death, 
had propped it up on a set of stolid brick- 
and-mortar legs. ““There’s rats down here 
by the river, real feisty and careless,”’ Mrs. 
Schultz explained. “Bite you soon as look 
at you. And then you never know when 
one of them flash floods is going to bust 
in and drownd you.” 

Not only was the trailer tamed by these 
stalwart legs; it had, besides, an elbowed 
chimney pipe, and a porch tacked onto 
the front of it and a shed tacked onto the 
back. It had a window box out of which a 
few petunias reached, ravaged and seedy, 
and another wooden box beside the steps 
that contained damp earth full of night 
crawlers. Back where the path began, close 
to the highway, there was a sign stuck into 
the ground that said: SCHULTZ. BAIT AND 
FRESH FISH. 

Mosquitoes, dangling their legs, came 
up at Curtis, moaning, and he struck at 
them, but absently. The grass under his 
feet was mixed with moss, patched here 
and there with cow dung, and near the 
water stood many blood-red steeples of 
cardinal flowers and cerulean steeples of 
lobelia. On the little bitten-in white 
beaches there was always something to 
find: clamshells open and veiled with flies; 
old turtles in a stony noonday trance. 

The smell was of river water and cows 
and broken stems, and Curtis loved this 


but one filled with loving and learning and living. 


smell; he loved this place, and not only 
because it was forbidden. As he approached 
the trailer-house he felt both interested 
and at peace: the way one ought to feel on 
coming home. All around it grew the tall 
somber river trees, willows and box elders, 
sloping over it and dappling the roof with 
sunshine. Mrs. Schultz’s radio, turned 
low, was the first real sound he heard (he 
no longer paid attention to the purling 
water or the ratcheting of kingfishers and 
cicadas) and as he came closer he could 
distinguish the words that were coming 
from it, uttered in the overemphatic tones 
of a radio actress: “You don’t know what 
you're doing to him, Muriel, you don’t 
know what you’re doing to him.” Curtis 
smiled faintly. Mrs. Schultz wouldn’t be 
listening to that. She just turned the radio 
on and let it wander all day long. She 
liked a background of conversation, but 
the only time she really listened was dur- 
ing a ball game. 

Shifting his fishing rod, Curtis stepped 
up to the door and knocked confidently. 

‘‘Why, come in, Curtis, come right in!” 
cried Mrs. Schultz with pleasure. “I’m 
sure glad to have your company. I gath- 
ered a load of them blackberries yester- 
day; got started and I couldn’t stop. You 
know how it is, you keep on and on as if 
pretty soon you'd find a blackberry that 
was better than a blackberry. I don’t know. 
Worth money or something. And of course 
you never do; you wind up tore and 
scratched and sweaty with such a load of 
berries that you have to make jam. Here, 
try some, I’Il putsome ona saucer for you.” 

Curtis took the saucer with its aureole 
of flies and dipped a spoon into the 


hot sweet ink. ‘“‘M-m, swell,” he said 
politely. 

When he had first known her, summers 
ago, Mrs. Schultz had often given him a 
little jar of this or that—jelly or pickles—to 
take home to his grandmother. Afterward, 
each time, she would ask, ‘“Well, how’d she 
like it? Did she like it? Did she say it was 
good?” And Curtis would willingly trim 
up the reports of his grandmother’s en- 
thusiasm. Later he had not known how 
to refuse these gifts and had either had to 
eat them himself on the way home or to 
hide them in the hazel bushes for the ants 
to feast on. After a while when she noticed 
a vagueness in Curtis’ replies to her ques- 
tions and that he seldom brought a spon- 
taneous message of thanks (for he was 
good at evasive action but not yet expert 
at outright lying) Mrs. Schultz stopped 
giving him presents to take home; but she 
never spoke of this, never embarrassed 
him by seeming to mind or wonder. In 
fact, she had never made him feel any- 
thing but comfortable as long as he had 
known her. 

The room smelled of hot jam and fox 
fur and human activity. It was a handy 
place, Curtis thought, everything right in 
reach: canned goods and clothing and pots 
and dishes and fishing tackle. Two clocks 
ticked in counterpoint on the same shelf 
beside many photographs and a calendar 
picture of an Indian maiden with an ex- 
posed breast. Mrs. Schultz’s waders, 
which had been her husband’s, stood 
lopped over in a corner under a hanging 
canopy of coats, aprons and sweaters; and 
beyond the mended screen door to the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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Flouse by the 


It gave Curtis a strange feeling 


0 think of Mrs. Schultz in the middle of the night, : a 3 ta doe, 
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talking to nobody like that. 
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When Grace Wilson and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt III were married ‘“‘against 
the wishes” of Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
according to a statement he sent to the 
press, society buzzed with questions. 
Would Cornelius, Jr., be disinherited 
by his father, richest man in the world? 
Why did the Vanderbilts disapprove? 
Both families belonged to New York’s 
“400.”" Richard T. Wilson, born in 
Georgia, was a banker who had made 
his own fortune. The Wilsons’ older 
son, Orme, had married Carrie Astor. 
Daughter May was Mrs. Ogden Goelet 
and daughter Belle the wife of Michael 
Herbert, British diplomat. 

Though he repeatedly pleaded for an 
opportunity, Cornelius, Jr., never again 
saw his father, who died three years 
after the marriage. 


*“My name happens to be Vanderbilt, 
but I’m not a Rockefeller.” Cornelius 
Vanderbilt IIT thought half million too 
much to pay to become a U.S. senator. 
Below, North Star, his private yacht. 


“"T know of no art, profession or work for women more taxing on 
mental resources than being a leader of society,’ said Great-Aunt Alva. . . 
‘The mere honor of entertaining Prince Henry is a trifle. 
The real triumph is that Mrs. C. V. has become the Mrs. Vanderbilt.’” 


How Grace Wilson Vanderbilt outwitted rivals. 


K VANDER 


Il 


he tense moments ticked by as the 

Vanderbilt lawyers gathered in one 
corner of the dark Breakers library, con- 
versing in low tones and glancing specu- 
latively from time to time from Neily to 
his brother Alfred. 

This is the scene as I have always pic- 
tured it, with father nervously pacing up 
and down, his black tight-fitting London- 
tailored suit accentuating the extreme thin- 
ness of his frame. He had spent the 
morning racing up the Rhode Island coast 
in his swift sloop, the IIderim. But although 
his face held the bronze burn of sun and 
sea, his dark-blue eyes must have been 
shadowed and almost black with suffering. 

His vital father had died so young, only 
fifty-six. Had he, his son, been the cause of 
this premature demise? How terrible to re- 
call those scenes of anger between two who 
had once loved each other so devotedly! 

His mother, I am sure, sat remote and 
withdrawn, a tiny, immensely dignified fig- 
ure in black, her plain features a frozen 
mask. CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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The author, in mink-buttoned coat, and 
little sister, wearing bowed muff and leg- 
gings, bowed and curtsied to celebrated 
friends. Children had similar outfits 
| trimmed with ermine. Alice Longworth 
thought them ‘“‘terribly repressed.” 


“Mother was always attracted by the 
‘doers’ in life and not the ‘looker-oners.’”’ 
Here she wears famous diamond fringe, 
rose pin, necklace and tiara so heavy 
her maid called it “the coal scuttle.” 
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THE VANDERBILE FEUD 





** At five I was dressed in a white sailor suit. This was the precious hour of the day.’ Father made this photograph of Cornelius IV and Grace, perched on sea wall. 


‘What is there,” asked Edith Wharton, “in the atmosphere of some women’s homes thajfh 


“Sometimes there would be a lull.’ But two large 
dinner parties weekly, a ball each month were usual. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68 Raven-haired 
Gladys, just twelve, gazed at her brother with big 
pensive eyes as she sat cross-legged on the floor. 

Near her sat Gertrude, an elegantly angular 
woman in a black Parisian gown, her long bony 
face very pale. With her usual sober and com- 
posed expression, she waited for the lawyers to 
begin reading her father’s will, one white un- 
jeweled hand resting motionless on the arm of a 
crimson velvet chair. 

Young Reggie, then in his late teens, watched 
Neily curiously as he paced restlessly up and 
down. This youngest Vanderbilt son was quite 
tall, with a pouty, obstinate mouth and sleepy, 
heavy-lidded, slanted “Vanderbilt” eyes. Con- 
sidered by his mother to be a “‘nice”’ boy, dutiful 
and well mannered, Reggie spent much of his 
time with her and his sisters. 

He had not yet discovered the elegant gam- 
bling parlors of Richard Canfield at Saratoga 
and in the east forties, but already, among the 
younger set, Reggie was acquiring the reputa- 
tion of a young man who refused to be bored. 
Physical danger and fast, violent sports appealed 
to him strongly; so did pretty girls. 

Alfred, just twenty-one, was the handsomest 
of the three brothers—lean, tall and elegant, 
with a vivacious charm. He seemed to have no 
Vanderbilt conceit whatsoever and was often 
seen at his classes at Yale in an old and frayed 


blue sweater and a disreputable-looking soft felt 
hat. At his graduation he was voted ‘‘the social 
light” of the Class of ’99. An easygoing kind of 
person, with the relaxed grace of an athlete, and 
no great student, he had so far shown little inter- 
est in becoming a power on Wall Street. 

Despite the solemnity of this occasion, Alfred’s 
blue eyes held their usual expression of bland 
good humor, I fancy, as he waited with a con- 
fident and assured air for the lawyers to get on 
with their business. 

“I give and devise to my beloved wife Alice G. 
Vanderbilt, for and during the term of her nat- 
ural life, my dwelling house on Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street.”” Now, at last, in sonorous 
tones, the senior member of the corps of Vander- 
bilt lawyers had begun reading the will. 

“I except from this bequest the portrait and 
bust of my grandfather {the Commodore] and 
the portrait of my father, and the two portraits 
bequeathed to me in the will of my grandfather, 
all of which I give to my son’’—the voice paused 
an imperceptible second, then continued—“Al- 
fred.” 

The Breakers and all its furnishings were also 
left to my grandmother, to be handed down 
after her to Alfred, Reginald, Gertrude, Gladys, 
or to their children. The vast Vanderbilt Oak- 
land Farm, in South Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
was bequeathed to Alfred. 











i Alice... Alfred... Reginald... Gertrude... 
» Gladys... over and over their names were re- 
» peated. But there was no mention of the eldest 
‘| son, Cornelius. Finally, in the ninth clause of his 
* will, grandfather directed that half a million 
_ dollars of a $5,000,000 trust fund left him by 
| William H. Vanderbilt be given to Neily. 

Then grandfather bequeathed $1,000,000 of 
' his $72,500,060 fortune to his eldest son and 
‘| namesake, stipulating that the gift was in trust 
-| and the principal not to be touched during my 
father’s lifetime. 

| The will went on for pages, naming charities 
‘+, and small beneficiaries, but father’s name was 
| not mentioned again. 

Finally. as residuary legatee (and thereby also 
Head of the House), Grandfather named Alfred 
to inherit the bulk of the fortune. 

His widow and other children (except Neily) 

' each got approximately $7,000,000; until the 

| estate was settled, there was no telling how many 

' more millions Alfred would get from the residue. 

Father heard the lawyer conclude: “‘I have to 
| this my last Will and Testament set my hand and 
| seal in the city of New York this eighteenth day 

of June in 1896.” 
With the mention of that date something must 
| have clicked dully in father’s mind, leaving him 
staring incredulously at the reader. June eight- 
eenth—that was CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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Beaulieu, set in eight and a half acres of 
beautiful turf (which gardener had to cut 
with hand mower ). On piazza, facing sea, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt served tea, held court. 


The Stutz landaulet shared space in brick 
stable with Packards, Stanley steamers. 
There were also 30 horses and 17 vehi- 
cles—a caléche, broughams, phaetons. 





To novelist Edith Wharton, often a guest 

in this room, the way a woman arranged 

her drawing room——more than her dress— 

could show “The most perilous coquetry.” 
“They re very economical 


(Gold fixtures.) They don’t 


have to be polished.” 


RALPH STEINER 
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Two-piece mauve silk and Orlon dress with knife- 


pleated skirt repeats the color key, by Stella : : A 





Sloat. Crocheted straw hat by John Frederics. a 







En-route suit of blue Italian cotton by Harry 





Willis, a soft linen cloche by Elisa Daggs. 










Left—mauve wool travel coat worn for cool 





mountain weather with a tweed skirt by Dan 






Milstein, mauve sweater by Bernhard Altmann, 






white elkskin bag, roomy and right for travel. 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 
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on the go 


or Mountains or seashore 


ou see yourself at your best, gay and relaxed, in the 















prettiest clothes of the year. Bring your dream to earth 
with an explicit plan—travelproof, weather-minded, accessory- 
perfect. Your first wonderful will be a coat in a color to keynote 
your wardrobe. Try mauve, tremendously in fashion, beautiful 
with blues, pinks, white or neutral. Have at least one dress in 
this shade—a shantung or a shirting for warm climates, and a 
tweed skirt and sweater for cool spots. Your on-the-way suit 


could be linen or cotton or one of those easy-keeper fabrics, 





definitely inexpensive. To be most useful, your evening dress 


should be a two-piece, cotton or silk . . . your bathing suit 


elet evening dress 










Above—this red linen dress has a sweater bound 


with the fabric, by Pat Warren. Right—cotton- 
piqué bathing suit, matching skirt by Mary Blair. 
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Blue pleated Dacron dress, all-day fashion 


by L’Aiglon. Washes easily, the pleats stay. 





abrics that practically refuse to wrinkle, colors that do not soil 
easily, pleats that stay pleated, skirts that are easy to sit in— 
there’s a special technique about looking well with a minimum of effort 
for a trip in the car. A black-blue-and-red color scheme is simple to 


manage. Drive in denims or drip-dry Dacrons, in seersuckers or in 





cool pretty prints if they have a cheerful resistance to spots. Whisk 
a black silk or cotton dress out of the top of your bag for dinner at 


one of the inns on your route. Your coat should be short—better for 





the car and right to wear over everything. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


A pin-dot, rayon cardigan-style 
shirtwaist dress, Jerry Gilden. 


Add color with flowered scarf. 












Black cotton-and-Orlon bolero dress packs well, shakes 


out easily for dinner along the way, by Pat Warren. 





Blue lightweight duck for driving—sleeveless top 





and skirt, sweater by Dorothy Korby, cool sandals. 





This white cotton string-knit dress is basic (easy to wash), by Muriel 





Ryan. Wear it with its own polka-dot sash or changes of belts. A 


short red coat by Consoli is perfect over everything, bag by Josef. 
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Seersucker—cool and practical, made for hot-weather car trips. This out- 
fit consists of shirt, skirt and shorts (for a picnic or beach stopover), by 


r 


orday. Add your own belts, white jewelry, soft low-heeled shoes or sandals. 








For dinner—a chignon cap of full- 
bloom roses by Irene of New York, 


with the versatile black basic dress. 


ee thought out, your to-the-city 
clothes carry over as summer fashions for seasons to come. Black is the best 
basis, combined with an effective color. We’ve chosen deep moss green—you 
choose whatever you like best. Black shantung for day, black chiffon for evening 
covers all occasions from shopping and lunching to rooftop dining and dancing. 


Give these costumes variety with ice- 
cool crystals or fresh flowers, big- 
brimmed hats or chignon caps. A-dark 
green silk jacket dress has an infinite 
: number of occasions, with the same ac- 
cessories. For all-day sight-seeing, take 
a shirtwaist dress in a travelproof fabric, 
and a pair of shoes easy to walk in. 


Complete this small but perfect ward- 





robe with a simple, full-length coat in 
raw silk or linen, black or green, or one 
of the new black burlaps, morning-to- 
night fashion. One pair of patent-leather 
pumps and a matching bag go with 
everything all day. Change to sandals 
and a small bright green silk bag for 
afternoon and evening. 


By RUTH MARY PACKARD 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to you 

because they show you the trends of the season and 

serve as a guide as you shop. You will find many of 

them in stores throughout the nation. However, if 

you do not find identical styles in your local shops, 
we believe similar ones will be available. 
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Silk with a linen weave—a sheath and City vacationers need a perfect black all-day dress such as this shantung silk bj 3 
box jacket by Adele Simpson. Chiffon Andrew Arkin. Wear it with a black hat banded with color by Miss Ruth. Crushe(|) 
turban by Mr. John, bag by Gucci. black shantung gloves, a straw-cloth bag by Ben Ingber, sandals by Mr. Stanley 


VILHELA CUSHMAN 











®) REIFF 
(ual dress in a magic-traveler fabric—beige cotton, ace- 
fe and Orlon with bamboo buttons by Morgan Fauth, soft 


Jiated-linen hat by John Frederics, patent-leather pumps. 


Weck chiffon—beautiful timeless evening dress for any city in the world, by 


, green silk shantung bag. 





{f Johnson. Rhinestone bracelet by Albert Wei: 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 






PATOU’S slightly 
loused silhouette is 
an important fashion. The sheath dress 
has a large collar worn outside 
the jacket which stays comfortably 
in place with a shaped belt. 
In the fall make 


this costume in wool Jersey. 


THE GIR. 
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Who is she? It could be you. These inspired summer clothes were chosen from hundreds of 


beautiful fashions in Paris. We searched for wearable, wonderful designs with details you could 













make yourself. We made them in our own workroom from the designers’ own patterns and mus- 
lins. From the sheer loveliness of our polka-dot silk organza to our youthful white piqué, these 
dresses have the same individual details and the same especially eer petticoats. There is 


areal thrill to the experienced home dressmaker in achieving a “couturier”’ status. You can sew} 


your own “‘Vogue Paris Original” label right into the seams. By NORA O’LEARY 
Pattern Editor of the Journal 


| 
. 
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These designs are from Vogue’s new line of 
PRINTED AND PERFORATED PATTERNS 


for easier sewing and continued accuracy. 


Vogue’s Paris Original 


Model No. 1332. 


PAQUIN’S 


slim polka-dot silk surah has 


flair for change. The draped panels 
can be worn tied, belted or 
crisscrossed. There is a short- 
sleeved straight-yoke version too. 
Later make it in sheer wool 
with satin or crepe panels 
in the same shade. Vogue's Paris 


Original Model No. 1333. 


FATEH’S two-piece suit is softly tailored. 
The skirt has pleats that can be pressed 


or unpressed, and pockets over the hips. 


The short, well-fitting jacket has 


an interesting pocket detail and an unusual 
three-piece sleeve. Make later in soft wool. 
Vogue’s Paris Original Model No. 1336. 














and the coat in a printed silk. 
Our version has a mauve warp-printed 


taffeta dress worn under a heavy jade-green 


silk-faille coat. In the fall this dress 
would be lovely in black faille with a 
brilliant wool coat. Vogue's Paris 


Original Model No. 1554. 


© VOGUE 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns 
on Page 127. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which 
sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing 
check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; ; or in Canada from 
198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly 
higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales 
tax.) Thes2 patterns will be sent third-class mail. 
If you deine shipment first-class mail, please include 
Se additional for each pattern ordered.’ 





DESSES’ original model had both the dress 
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LANVIN-CASTILLO 
designed this enchanting 
black-and-white silk- 
organza dress. The draped midriff ends in a 
loose panel caught under the bosom 
with a satin bow. This same 
dress would be lovely in printed chiffon .. . 
later in black silk organza. 
Vogue's Paris Original Model No. 1338. 





HEIM’S delightfully young dress 


GRIFFE’S three-piece suit has a sweep to the back 
lent itself perfectly to Irish linen. with unpressed pleats. The neckline 
The straight, easy-fitting Jacket has is caught in two perky bows and 
four pockets with stitching detail. there are soft pleats over the bosom. 
The slim skirt buttons in the back. Make it in black faille for fall. 
The sleeveless overblouse in Vogue’s Paris Original Model No, 1337. 


blue and white dots. Make in 
gray flannel for fall. Vogue’s I 
Original Model No, 1335. 
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** J look ten years younger since Jennifer 

has given me some tactful advice on 
make-up and clothes colors,’ says Mrs. 
John D. Crimmins. “I used to be so 
ultraconservative. I always wore gray or 
black with touches of white, thinking it 
smart, and I confined my make-up to a 
bit of powder and pink lipstick. But with 
Jennifer’s friendly interest, I’ve made 
these happy discoveries: A pretty, pale 
color near my face—pink, softest blue or 
mauve—is so much more flattering to 
my skin than stiff, starchy ‘white and it 
keeps my tailored suits from looking too 
severe. These bits of color are achieved 
with silk or chiffon scarves, a boutonniere, 
lovely little linen collars. 

“Nowadays I use just the slightest 
amount of creamy make-up base under 
my powder. Both have a pink undertone 


my natural coloring— 


ba 
nan 
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“<4 pleasant expression, attractive man- 

ners, a nice speaking voice are three 
essential qualities of beauty,’ believes 
Mrs. Stirling Adams, photographed with 
her fourteen-year-old daughter, Rosa- 
mund. ‘Even the loveliest thought or 
gesture can be spoiled when it is delivered 
with a disagreeable expression, or in a 
high, strident voice. 

“When I am among my own or Rosa- 
mund’s friends, I’m always immediately 
impressed with the woman or young girl 
who makes a pleasant impression, but 
who does it naturally and with attractive 
understatement. There is a point of over- 
doing good manners which sometimes 
seems as unfortunate as having no man- 
ners at all. I occasionally see youngsters 
Rosamund’s age who have been so 
rigidly trained in the ‘right thing to do’ 
that they enter into all social activities 
self-consciously and with stilted uncom- 
fortableness. They wear, for the occa- 


brunet skin and gray hair. A clear red 
lipstick is so much more cheerful than 
the pale pink. Jennifer has shown me how 
to put it on with a brush. 

“Even the slightest change in my 
hairdo—the little lift across the forehead 
instead of the flat look I had before—is 
softer and more youthful. My eyebrows, 
a nondescript combination of gray and 
brown, look prettier with the brown pen- 
cil—Jennifer showed me exactly how to 
put it on in those short, feathery strokes, 
giving a nice definition to my face. 

“Oddly, the changes have not been un- 
usual or complicated. But by going along 
with Jennifer’s little suggestions, I fee/ 
brighter—and I detect a note of pride in 
my daughter’s voice when she says, ‘I'd 
like to have you meet my mother.’”’ 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


sion, too-bright smiles, show too much 
deference, speak in conscious/y cultivated 
voices. It gives one the feeling that they 
have put on special manners, along with 
their party clothes, for a certain occasion. 
The happy medium, it seems to me, 
comes when cheerfulness and pleasant 
manners are a well-integrated part of 
home life, so that they come easily and 
naturally to a child. 

“Of course it takes some everyday do- 
ing, and it’s often exhausting to keep after 
a child. Can a mother count the times she 
has said, ‘Remember your  thank- 
you’s.’...‘Did] hear you say please ?’... 
‘Hold your fork this way.’ . . . “Mustn’t 
frown.’... ‘Lower your voice.’ But what 
a rewarding time it is when your persist- 
ent and patient efforts finally see the light 
of day in the appealing conduct of your 
child. How nice to know the good man- 
ners she has learned at home will be a 
pretty part of her wherever she goes!” 





very mother cherishes a compliment paid to her by a child. A little girl 
/ looks up, face radiant, and announces quite unexpectedly, ‘I think you’re 
the nicest mommy in the world.” A teen-age daughter gives you a quick, 
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} J pristinely immaculate look is the look 
I like best,” says Mrs. Orson Munn, 
Jr., photographed with her five-year-old 
daughter, Linda. “It seems to me that 
any girl can achieve an appealing quality 
bf loveliness just by being bandbox fresh. 
lean things are good to look at. Freshly 
‘Shampooed hair, no matter what the 
folor, is a sign of beauty to me. Clear skin 
has aradiance no make-up can reproduce. 
(Fresh clothes, neatly pressed and pulled 
together, are in fashion anywhere.” 

Pat, a pretty example of her own con- 
ictions, laughs. “I think I began my 
© personal crusade for cleanliness when | 
as a teen-ager and discovered my un- 
sually oily skin and hair. To keep look- 
' ng fresh, I had to shampoo and set my 
' hair twice a week, treat my face to three 
| Oap-and-water washings each day. I 
| 





affectionate hug—‘*Mummy, we have such fun together, it’s like being sisters.” 
_A married daughter lifts your heart with “I hope I can look as 
young as you do when I’m a grandmother!” 
Such tributes illuminate, briefly and beautifully, the many things that define 
a mother’s loveliness. It may be no more than the sound of your warm, reassuring 
‘voice that prompts your daughter to speak her heart . . . your pleasing 
appearance . . . the gracious hospitality you show her friends. Her world 
brightens with your smile and laughter . . 
‘hers. Through the lovely example you set for her, your daughter develops 
ideals in manner and appearance that fill you both with pride. 
The mothers and daughters pictured here represent three generations whose 
most important beauty secret lies in their affection and respect for one another. 


. your lively interest in life quickens 
















still do. I use a skin astringent regularly 
to help dry the oiliness, and when I wear 
a make-up base, I use one of the cake 
types... sparingly, since make-up clogs 
so easily on oily skin. 

“Even a child as young as Linda 
notices ‘what makes mommy pretty,’ 
and I take advantage of her awareness 
by trying to instiil in her the importance 
of keeping clean and tidy. Naturally, | 
don’t mean the prissy kind of tidiness— 
Linda takes to mud puddles and mud 
pies just as any other child does. But by 
teaching her to wash her hands before 
mealtime, by making bathtime fun- 
time, by brushing teeth together, and by 
having her pick up after herself, I feel 
she is getting a healthy amount of basic 
training in cleanliness that will last her a 
lovely lifetime!” 





Vee a real do-it-yourself girl,” 

. says Mrs. Warren Metcalf about 
her mother, Mrs. Reginald Pressprich. 
“She keeps up her appearance because 
she enjoys looking nice, and she knows it 
pleases every member of her family.” 
Here are some of Mrs. Pressprich’s do-it- 
yourself ideas that enable her to maintain 
her youthful attractiveness. 

She shampoos and sets her own hair and 
gives herself a light rod-curl permanent 
every three months. “I’ve even learned 
how to cut, thin and shape my hair at 
home. My only ‘helper’ is an extra mir- 
ror in the bathroom, which I. place in a 
position to give me a good view of what 
I’m doing to the back of my head.” 

She mixes her own powders. “‘t have 
two boxes. One is a pinky-ivory shade, 
and the other a golden beige. As my skin 
gradually tans in the summer, I blend in 
an extra helping of the golden color— 
and then in fall and winter, as my skin 
returns to its natural color, I emphasize 
the pinky tones. It’s economical and en- 
ables me to wear the right shade of pow- 
der all the time.” 

She keeps her skin soft with a simple 
two-step routine which Joan follows too. 


‘ 


Mother and daughter are both redheads 
with exceptionally fair skins that dry 
easily. Each morning they use a moistur- 
izing lotion on face and neck, letting it 
double as a powder base. At night, the 
same creamy lotion is used again as a skin 
softener. 

She maintains her weight by allowing 
herself no more than a four-pound mar- 
gin for error. “I feel best, and think I 
look my best, when I weigh a hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. I’m five feet five 
and a half inches tall. If I see the scales 
climbing, I ‘diet’ by cutting down on por- 
tions, and giving up desserts. If I go under 
what I consider my ideal weight, I step 
up my calories with extra helpings of 
salads or vegetables—occasionally I 
have an eggnog before bedtime. Either 
way, it takes only a few days, at the most 
a week, for me to get back to my normal 
weight.” 

The long-lasting lipsticks appeal to her, 
but at the same time she likes the shiny 
look of a regular creamy lipstick. By ap- 
plying her long-lasting lipstick first, then 
following with an application of the 
creamy type, she has the look she likes— 
and it lasts too! 
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CONCLUSION 
alsingham had never seen such a 


creature, and scorned to give it the name of dog. He 
sat back on his haunches, outraged. Cringing there 
on the stones before him, not only the whiskers but 
the whole obese body quivered, and the bulging ter- 
rified eyes seemed about to pop out of the head. It 
was the size of a rat, but not the color. Its color was 
actually a pleasing golden brown. 

He growled slightly and in a paroxysm of alarm the 
object rolled over on its back. Walsingham advanced 
his nose half an inch. There was gray on the muzzle, 
for like himself the creature was no longer a callow 
youth; it was possible they might have something in 
common. He relaxed and his jaws parted in so tolerant 
a manner that the creature’s parody of a tail trembled 
slightly on the flagged stones; he relaxed further and 
the tail fluttered. He lay right down and Baba rolled 
over and crawled a little nearer. He closed one eye and 
Baba crept as near as he dared and lay down also. 

“Ts it all right?’ breathed Winkle. 

“Deep has called to deep,” said Miss Wentworth. 
“It’s a question of the mutual recognition of gentle- 
manly birth.” 

“Do you like him, Aunt Maria?’ asked Winkle 
anxiously. 

“T am delighted that there should once more be a 
dog at the vicarage,”’ said Miss Wentworth guardedly. 
“A well-trained dog is like religion; it sets the deserv- 
ing at their ease and is a terror to evildoers.” 

“Yes,” said Winkle, swinging her fat legs. She did 
not always understand what Aunt Maria was talking 
about, but this worried neither of them. They were sit- 
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ting on the wooden bench on the terrace, regarding 
the geraniums, Winkle with pleasure and Miss Went- 
worth with patience. The dogs slept now at their feet. 

Mr. Entwistle, approaching, noted that Miss Went- 
worth, with her hat perched well forward over her 
forehead and her bun of hair sticking out behind, was 
in silhouette not unlike the Red Queen. Winkle, of 
course, with her smooth gold hair tucked back under 
its snood, was the image of Queen Alice. 

‘“Your majesties, your humble servant,” said Mr. 
Entwistle, bowing. ““You get younger every day, Miss 
Wentworth. Little Henrietta, how she grows!” 

““My good sir, children do,’ said Miss Wentworth 
with a touch of asperity. “Sit down. Winkle, shake 
hands with Mr. Entwistle and take Baba in to see Mrs. 
Prescott. I want to talk to Mr. Entwistle.” 

Winkle went away with Baba cradled in her arms, 
and Miss Wentworth turned to Mr. Entwistle. ““How’s 
your gout?” she asked, her asperity infused with sud- 
den kindliness. Mr. Entwistle’s compliments always 
annoyed her, but he had been her faithful friend for 
fifty years. She waited with genuine anxiety for his 
answer. 

““So-so,”’ 
as I was.” 

‘*“A mere seventy,” said Miss Wentworth. “I remem- . 
ber you in your perambulator. Will you take anything? 
A glass of wine?” 

“No, dear lady, not on any account,” said Mr. 
Entwistle in horror. 

“But you like a glass of wine, I know,” said Miss 
Wentworth. CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 


sighed Mr. Entwistle. “I’m not so young 
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ow lovely it would be if time would stand 
still just once and let everyone—includ- 
ing the cook—breathe in the slow enchantment 
of June. An evening in which to linger serenely, 
washed in perfume from roses in the dusk. It 
takes a very special kind of dinner to bring 
things to this happy pass—a particular kind of 
perfection. And here it is, a meal that awaits 
your pleasure, prepared the day before, left 
strictly alone to mingle its flavors, rich and 
strange, in the chill refrigerator, and bring new 
delights to your palate. 

% Such a repast is not complete without a 
| / touch of fire to illuminate its cool and collected 
charms. We'll clue you: a hot, clear ruby 
soup—a beet soup made rich with chicken 
broth and savory with essence of cloves—is the 
essential prelude. But the main dish depends on 
the magic of a marinade, and this marinade 
renders the beef tender and flavorful in the 
stilly watches of the night. Iced fruits aglow 
with ginger flourish as a finale. Light the glow- 
ing flame of appetite, then, with beet consommé 
completed yesterday but for final heating and 
a last hit of lemon. CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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Seta sparkling summer table: white china traced 
with windflower blue, crystal both clear and 
clouded with frost, frond-folded sterling silver— 
all to set off a blaze of summer fruits and flowers. 


STUART-FOWLER 





Spiced Beet Consommé 


Aspic of Beef with 
Sour Creamand Horse-radish 


Vegetables with 
Dill Dressing 


Thin Bread Sticks 


Fruit Mélange 


Angel-Food Cake 
Coffee 


(Planned for Six) 
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1 “Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday.” 


2 Dawns the Sunday when a beautiful breakfast is the 
order of the day. First, pitchers of icy assorted fruit 
juices—a sprig of fresh mint in each glass, reminder of 
“fresh fields and pastures new.”’ 


3 Second course: A chafing dish of piping-hot creamed 
chipped beef—with a surprise, sliced artichoke hearts 
added at the last. Butter and marmalade, crystallike 
and sparkling, on toasted biscuits. Of course, coffee 
freshly brewed. 


4 The French are credited with the saying, ““Appetite 
is the best sauce.” Our orange sauce is among the best 
for carrots, fresh or canned. Read on. 


5 Combine 14 cup fresh orange juice with 4 cup 
sugar, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon grated orange 
rind and '% teaspoon salt. Cook, stirring constantly, 
for about 5 minutes. Serve hot on cooked carrots. 
Enough for 4 servings. 


” 


6 ‘““—— of cabbages and kings,” the walrus said. 
Here, of cabbages and salads. Slice red cabbage with 
the green for slaw. Why not? 


7 Ring another change on red cabbage: shred it with 
Bermuda onion. 


8 Frenched green beans are one of our favorites. Next 
time adda jar of drained pickled cocktail onions. Serve 
topped with crisp crumbled bacon. 


9 Dewy as the yellow rose of Texas are frozen fresh 
pineapple chunks and crisp seediess grapes piled in 
sherbet glasses. Dust with nutmeg. A fine finale for a 
summer meal. 


10 And ifa picnic is not a picnic to you without a fire, 
pop some corn in a long-handled popper while you’re 
waiting for the flames to die down. Be generous with 
melted butter. Sprinkle with salt, and for a fresh twist, 
a few shakes of garlic salt too. 


11 We’re waving garlands at the graduates, while 
perfecting a celebration punch. The day before, mix 1 
can frozen tangerine-juice concentrate with 2 cans 
water. Pour into freezer tray and freeze in cubes. Yes, 
you may make two trays. 

12 On the big day itself, combine | can frozen orange- 
juice concentrate, | can frozen lemonade concentrate 
ind 6 cans water. Mix all together in a chilled punch 


NEW YORK PRINT SHOP 


bowl. Add 1 package frozen strawberries. Just before 
serving, add | quart cold ginger ale and the tangerine 
ice cubes. Add ice too. All hail to the class of *56. 


13 Shrimp soup, whizzed to a smooth creamy sea of 
delight with a can of milk by a rotary beater or 
blender. Season to taste with curry powder. Chill. 
Sprinkle with chopped water cress and start luncheon 
on its merry way. 


14 The very thought of June, and we forget many 
things, but never iced tea. Add a few whole cloves 
at brewing time. 


15 A cool day in June is not a contradiction in terms. 
It’s been known to happen. Soup, of course, on such 
a day. Cream-of-asparagus soup, cream-of-chicken 
soup combined with equal amounts of milk; serve hot, 
dusted with paprika and escorted with Melba rounds. 


16 “Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?’ “Yes, by Saint 
Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too.” Add 
a judicious pinch of ginger to your next Welsh rarebit. 


17 Two lavish foods of humble origin—cooked wild 
rice and shad roe—combined into a luxurious casserole 
with a rich cream sauce, layered with parsley. Canned 
shad roe is always available if fresh is out of season 
for you. 


18 We’re giving two paragraphs to Rice Iberia, and 
it well deserves both of them. Melt 14 cup bacon drip- 
pings, butter or margarine in a skillet. Add 1 medium 
onion, thinly sliced (about 14 cup), 4 medium green 
pepper, diced, (about 14 cup) and 1/4 cups (5-ounce 
package) packaged precooked rice. 


19 Cook until lightly browned. Add 134 cups hot wa- 
ter and two 8-ounce cans tomato sauce. Season with 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon prepared mustard, 4% tea- 
spoon basil and a dash of pepper. Mix well. Bring to a 
boil quickly. Cover tightly and simmer 10 minutes. 


20 Nymphs and shepherds, come away. The next time 
you make a shepherd’s pie with leftover spring lamb, 
try a_sweet-potato upper crust. 


21 Praise the garnish that enhances midweek meals. 
For instance—a thin slice of fresh lime on clear chicken 
broth. Broiled peach halves, basted with their own 
juice, then sprinkled with grated orange rind, to bloom 
beside leftover ham. Clusters of fresh black cherries 
with broiled chicken. And on Friday, canned pickled 
beets with your favorite baked or sautéed fish. 


a Day 


22 As for cream-cheese-and-olive sandwiches! Try 
this version for a change. Soften cream cheese and add 
not only chopped stuffed olives, but also pitted 
chopped ripe olives. Then a few drops of hot pepper 
sauce. Spoon generously into tiny buttered Parker 
House rolls. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. Tempting 
on any tea tray. 


23 Remember the children’s chant: J scream, you 
scream, we all scream for ice cream? Now it is June. 
Pile dessert dishes with vanilla ice cream and spoon 
on thawed frozen limeade concentrate, bedeck with 
fresh or frozen melon balls, a sprig of mint. 


24 Peppermint sticks, pretty and refreshing, added, 
crushed—about !%4 cup to 1 quart softened chocolate 
ice cream. Refreeze. You have chocolate-peppermint 
ice cream. 


25 This recipe for canned peas is about as fresh as a 
stiff petticoat under an organdy dress. Sauté 4 strips 
bacon until crisp. Add 3 fresh scallions, green stems 
and all, minced. Sauté till golden brown. Add cooked 
peas. Heat. Season with salt, pepper and a pinch of 
thyme and marjoram. 


26 Setting-you-straight-on-spongecake-mixing dept.: 
Beating egg yolks until thick and lemon-colored means 
just that. We find that the eggs at this point are about 
the consistency of mayonnaise. When adding sugar to 
the beaten yolks, do it gradually—tI tablespoon at a 
time—and do beat well. No one wants a heavy, thin 
cake. It cary happen if you don’t follow the rules. 


27 Spread a thin layer of marmalade over your next 
rice pudding as they do in Dundee. Brown under the 
broiler, but delicately brown. 


28 What’s new? A dehydrated pea soup is new and, 
we guarantee, delicious. Looks a bit lonesome in its 
bowl, so trim with shreds of ham, herbed croutons or 
crushed potato chips. 


29 A jellied beet salad to march in step with a royal 
roast beef or lamb: Dissolve 1 package lemon-flavored 
gelatin in 1 cup hot beet liquid. Add 7% cup orange or 
pineapple juice, 2 tablespoons vinegar, | teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoons grated onion and 2 tablespoons 
prepared horse-radish. Cool until thick. Then mix in 
2 cups diced cooked beets and 1 cup diced celery. 
Put in molds to chill. Serves 8. 


30 June, the freshness abounds. Newborn flowers and 
sweet, sweet grass. Longer days; evenings in which 
to dream. .. . June, the month of perfect days. 




















Pick a clear soup .SouF_, 





pair it with a meat soup s8eh 


Here’s a beef combination that’s just delightful. The 
clear, beefy broth of Campbell’s Bouillon blended with 
the broth and beef bites and plump noodles in Campbell’s 
Beef Noodle Soup. Heat together 1 can of each, plus 1% 
soup cans of water. In a matter of minutes, you’ve made 
a new soup from two favorites that’s something special! 






‘ick a cream soup 
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pair it with a hearty soup 
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+ Want to personalize a robust, nourishing soup like Scotch 
i Broth? Then contrast it with the smooth richness of a 
») cream soup and watch it put its best company taste for- 
» ward. Heat one can of Campbell’s Scotch Broth with 
+) one can of Cream of Mushroom Soup and 1’ soup cans 
) water or milk. This you'll want for a he-man appetite! 









Pick Clam Chowder .S8ub,, “¥F 
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pair it with Tomato Soup «Sou 


When these opposites attract, what a delicious attrac- 
tion it is! Choice bay clams and clam broth, chunks of 
potatoes and carrots — flavor-mated with the bright, rich 
goodness of puréed tomatoes. It’s a smooth, savory, 
newly delicious chowder, made by adding 1 soup can 
of water and one of milk to 1 can Campbell’s Clam 
Chowder and 1 can Tomato Soup. New supper surprise! 
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Whatever you drive, here’s how to drive it more safely ! 


VERY TIME you take to the road you 

have a great responsibility . . . fo 
drive safely and sensibly. This responsi- 
Le) holds good no matter whether 
you're traveling over the familiar 
streets of your home town or making a 
long vacation trip. Only when driving 
is done with the utmost care, caution 
and courtesy... . at all times .. .can our 
streets and roads become safer for you, 
your fellow motorists and pedestrians. 


Just how urgent is it for everyone to 
know and obey traffic laws and ob- 
serve the rules of the road? The answer 
is found in some shocking statistics: 

Every hour of every day, on 
the average, 4 lives are lost 
and 150 people are hurt in 
motor vehicle accidents 

That adds up to a yearly traffic toll of 
over 38,000 deaths, well over a million 
injuries and costs mounting into the 
billions of dollars. 

How can you help reverse this tragic 
trend and make motoring the pleasure 
it Should be? Here are some safety sug- 
gestions that may help hold highway 
disasters in check: 


V 1. Check your speed—It has been 
found that about 3 out of 10 drivers 
involved in fatal accidents each year 
were guilty of violating speed laws. 
Always slow down at night and when 


road, traffic and weather conditions are’ 


hazardous. Speeding doesn’t always get 
you to your destination sooner than a 
safe, slower rate of driving. 


¥ 2. Check yourself—Research has 
shown that about | out of 14 drivers 
involved in fatal accidents had a physi- 





cal or mental condition—such as worry, 
fatigue and sleepiness—that was a con- 
tributing factor in the accident. So, 
never drive when you’re upset or tired. 
Today’s traffic demands that you keep 
all your senses alert as you drive. 


V 3. Check your car—Keeping your 
car in safe operating condition is your 
responsibility—not your mechanic’s. 
You can judge for yourself whether 
brakes, tires, steering wheel, lights and 
windshield wipers are in proper work- 
ing order. If you notice any defects, 
have themcorrected immediately. Don’t 
wait until it’s time for your next semi- 
annual car check to have even the most 
minor trouble corrected. 


Vv 4. Check your driving habits—Now 
and then, the most skilful drivers tend 
to become a bit careless. They may 
become less considerate of other drivers 
and of pedestrians—or take chances on 
violating this or that traffic law. Re- 
member, all rules of the road are made 
to help you, not to hinder you. When 
you violate a law, you are asking for an 
accident. 


The fact that you’ve never had a mis- 
hap is no proof that you are the com- 
plete master of your car. Perhaps you’ve 
been lucky . . . and luck has a way of 
running out sooner or later. So, drive 
as if your life depended on it. Jt does! 


To help you increase the safety and 
pleasure of your motoring this summer 
and throughout the year, send for Met- 
ropolitan’s booklet How’s your Driv- 
ing? Just clip and mail the coupon 
below for your free copy. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please mail mea free copy 
of your booklet How’s Your 
Driving?, 656-J. 

Name 


Street. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82 


““My own taste and that of my gout are not 
identical,’ said Mr. Entwistle. 

**A cup of tea? No? Then smoke, for good- 
ness’ sake. Food and tobacco do so soften 
difficult situations. What are we to do this 
time?”’ 

Mr. Entwistle lit his cherrywood pipe, and 
puffed in silence for a few moments. ‘Miss 


- Wentworth,” he said, “there’s nothing we can 


do this time.”’ 
“Are you quite sure?” 
“Quite sure.’ 

Miss Wentworth gazed upon the garden 
with untroubled eyes, but Mr. Entwistle, ob- 
serving her acutely without appearing to look 
in her direction, was well aware that this was a 
bad moment. It was the same for him and he 
could not, himself, put the situation into 
words. It wds she who did that. 

““Belmaray must go on the market,”’ she said. 

“Unless your nephew can enormously in- 
crease his contribution to its upkeep.” 

“You know he can’t do that,’ said Miss 
Wentworth. “He gives more than he can af- 
ford already.’’ She paused, and for the first 
time the misery of her mind was evident. “The 
publicity,” she said. ‘““The advertisements in the 
papers. Prospective buyers coming over. These 
old places are hard to sell. Perhaps in the end 
Belmaray will have to be auctioned; or bought 
by the county council for lunatics or moral 
delinquents.” 

“Sometimes congenial sales can be privately 
arranged,’’ said Mr. Entwistle gently. 

‘““Have you anything 
in mind?” 

“Have I your per- 
mission to continue 
private inquiries?”’ 

“What have you 
been up to?” asked 
Miss Wentworth 
sharply. “Telling half 
the county the Went- 
worths must leave Bel- 
maray before you tell 
the Wentworths?’’ 

““No, no,’ protested Mr. Entwistle. “But 
I’ve a client—in point of fact, an old friend of 


the other half. 





Belmaray.”’ 

““You’re up to something,”’ said Miss Went- 
worth resignedly. ““Underground, like a mole. 
Go on with it, then, and we won’t speak of it to 
my nephew until we must. How’s your son in 
Kenya doing?” 

The talk turned to Mr. Entwistle’s affairs, 
upon which he expatiated at some length. He 
did not say good-by until he had asked for and 
received her sympathy and advice in full 
measure. 

Driving back to Silverbridge in his shining 
little car, Mr. Entwistle thought chiefly of 
Miss Wentworth. He understood her very well. 
It would not be the loss of what she pos- 
sessed that might break her so much as the 
loss of the sphere of her usefulness, that had 
grown to fit her as her own body. He feared for 
her, leaving Belmaray. Could a woman so old 
achieve again that delicate adjustment of char- 
acter and environment that can give the maxi- 
mum of usefulness to both? 


H. drove past Oaklands, and his thoughts 
were deflected, for Mrs. Belling had also been 
one of his clients for many years. He had 
heard that she was not well. So far as he knew 
she had made no will. Why was that? Now he 
came to think of it, he remembered that he had 
not added a necessary codicil to his own will. 
A poor thing if a solicitor 

“*Hi, you darned idiot!’’ he yelled. ““What do 
you think you’re doing? What the a 

It was the mercy of heaven that his sudden 
swerve had brought him crashing into nothing 
more solid than a wooden garden fence, that 
had gone down before him like matchwood. 
The fool who had shot out of a side road on 
the wrong side had skidded and collided with 
a stationary greengrocer’s van. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye he could see oranges and cab- 
bages all over the road. 

“Damn fool!’ he growled. “He'll have a 
piece of my mind when I get my breath.”’ 
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In marriage the ‘better half” is usu- 
ally the half who can control his or 
her temper, or tontinue patience, 
understanding or love a few seconds 
longer, and with better grace, than 
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A tall figure reared itself beside him and q! 
agitated, well-known voice smote upon hi 
ear: “Sir! The fault was entirely mine. Are yg 
hurt at all? Entwistle!” i 

Mr. Entwistle beamed, for he was very for n 
of John Wentworth. “Not so much 4g 
bruise,’’ he said heartily. 

“My fault,’’ said John. “I don’t knowh 
happened. I must have been thinking of son 
thing else.’’ He caught himself up, aware o} 
sincerity. “I do know how it happened. 
brakes need attending to and I was thinking 
something else, and I didn’t sound my horn 

“You were on the wrong side of the roa 
sir,” said a policeman who had apparen 
risen out of the ground, and was now pre 
ing notebook and pencil. A small crowd hy 
collected—the irate owner of the smash 
fence, the driver of the greengrocer’s van, ai 
a tall woman with a shopping basket. “ 
Reverend Wentworth, isn’t it?”’ 


A: anguished expression crossed John’ 
face. He would have to appear in court. “And 
my only excuse, I was thinking of somethin, n 
else!’’ he mourned, unaware that he spoke 
aloud. | 

“So was I,” said Mr. Entwistle. “I was 
thinking of wills. Officer, I am bringing nd 
summons. The fault was as much mine as Mr 
Wentworth’s. I did not sound my ho 
either... . Yes, sir, your fence will be repaired 
at my expense and that of Mr. Wentwo 
The officer has our names and addresses. . . | 
No, my man, you wil 
get into no trouble 
over those cabbages 
Get along, boys, get 
along.” 

The affair promisi 
no further exciteme 
the crowd, with thell 
exception of the 
woman, melted aw: 
Mr. Entwistle talked 
John, then wrung him 
warmly by the ha 
and drove off. John remained, helping the dri 
of the van to pick up the oranges and cabbag 
with such a touching humility that the man 
led to revise his hitherto unfavorable opi 
of the clergy; especially after a handsome tip. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. ““Good day, si 
Oh, thank you, ma’am.”’ 

It was the tall woman, who had retrieved 
some oranges that had rolled down the gutter.) 
She handed them over and the greengroce y 
van drove away. f 

““How very kind of you,” said John. All} 
through the disturbing affair he had been| 
vaguely aware of her, hovering on the out 
skirts of the fray. Her sallow face, her straigh 
gray hair arranged in a snaky coil beneath her 
hard felt hat had sent a further chill through} 
his already shivering body. Shock always mad 
him icy cold. Fumbling to lift his hat, he foun 
that his hand was shaking. “As you see, ’m 
not fit to be trusted with a car,”’ he said, “but 
could I drive you anywhere with that heavy 
basket?” 

“T live quite close, Mr. Wentworth,”’ she 
said. ‘At Oaklands. I teach your daughters. 
Won’t you come in and rest?” 

“Can you possibly be Miss Giles?’ asked 
John. 

“Yes,” she said, astonished to see him as 
warm and confident as he had hitherto been 
nervous and distracted. 

He took her basket and opened the car door 
for her. He was painfully moved by her face. 
The mouth had that thin-lipped bitterness of 
unhappiness that has found no help, no outlet 
but the distillation of itself, acid drop by acid 
drop, in word and thought and act. The eyes 
had looked into his straightly. He thought that 
the mind behind the eyes would not flinch 
from convicting truth, however unpalatable 
it might be. 

“It’s not so much rest I am in need of as 
elevenses,’’ he confided as he took his place 
beside her. “Should you say it was round 
about eleveri?”’ 

Miss Giles consulted her watch. “Six and a 
half minutes past.” 
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tiobserved she was an accurate woman of 
smhematical turn of mind; only mathema- 
iei's bothered with half minutes. 

“thought you might like a cup of tea,’’ she 
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be! the difficulty we are in just now. 
*/ere we are,’’said John, scraping the paint 
al | gatepost as he turned into the Oaklands 
ti) ‘And I’m entirely at your service.”’ 


ous had she been a duchess. She led the 
sto the drawing room. Annie had not 
ued it since Mrs. Belling had taken to her 
sashes of a dead fire were still in the grate 
‘@hocolate papers lay on the floor. 

; ‘ease sit down,” said Miss Giles, “‘and I'll 
mor Annie to bring some tea.”’ 

ti ie came in and Miss Giles ordered the 
1/ohn had seldom seen a more slovenly 
-ervant. 

* hat a time you must have had,”’ he said, 
he ing things together here. Trying to give 
é \ildren some sort of education, impose 


mn sort of discipline. Well, you’ve an ally in 
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*irtly because at my age I’m afraid of not 
ig another job, but chiefly because ’'m 
tonigd to it here. You must think that 
‘ydd.” 

0,” said John. 

3s Giles got up, walked to the window 
j pened it, so that the spring air flooded 
he stuffy room. Why didn’t I do that be- 


een an English spring for twenty years. 
thought that possibly she hadn’t. 

hat was it you wanted to ask me about?” 
od gently. 

§- looked at him gratefully, glad to be 
ed back to her groove again. “It’s Mrs. 
)g,”’ she said. “It’s difficult to know what 
. about her and what to do about the 
i.” 

1 she ill?” asked John. 

ot exactly ill. We think she may have had 
1 t stroke, though we don’t know for cer- 
‘ecause she won’t see a doctor. Physically 
tems to have recovered, but mentally she 
odd. She is in bed and won’t get up. She 
exert herself in any way at all. This term 





ra and I can hardly take her authority 
y her and run the school as our own.” 
i's a little difficult for me to give advice 
d: next term,” said John, “because my wife 
are not sending the children back next 
Mss Giles looked at him. “You're quite 
a’? she said. ““Oaklands is not the best 
‘for them. Nor am I the best teacher for 
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} you were headmistress of Oaklands I 
D!1 not take them away,”’ said John. “‘In 
i own school I believe you would be an 
ent headmistress.” 

y/ met his kind eyes and looked at him 
it/astonished gratitude. “Thank you,” she 
i) “Mr. Wentworth, Mrs. Belling won’t 
esign a check. How can we pay the trades- 
Br even get our own salaries paid?” 

*’s certainly very awkward,” agreed John. 
si ntwistle her lawyer?” 

‘don’t know,” said Miss Giles. “She has 
Ws been secretive about such things.” 
"/e’s sure to be,”’ said John. ‘‘He’s the only 
l/tor in Silverbridge. Ill talk to him. I must 
} >w, Miss Giles. Entwistle is your man. 
a/°m your man if you ever want to start a 
Fl of your own. I’Il back you in every way 
i. Good-by. Thanks for the tea.” 

‘fore Miss Giles knew it, he had fled. She 
“|| his efforts to get his car started, and then 
€ umping and creaking as it jerked itself 
) the drive and out into the road. She 
aid back in her chair and laughed, and 


then suddenly cried; tears of quite unexplain- 
able relief and joy. The future was just as ob- 
scure, but it had no darkness in it. 


It was Monday morning and Daphne was 
gardening in the company of a contented 
robin. John was at Silverbridge, attending a 
meeting, and was to have lunch there, and the 
children were at school. She and Harriet were 
going to have a lunch that needed no cooking, 
and all the things she ought to have been doing 
she had decided not to do. She did not want to 
be indoors doing the usual Monday-morning 
washing, she wanted to be in the back garden 
getting up weeds, and so she was. 

The smell of the earth was pungent and 
fresh as she worked. The old apple tree outside 
the kitchen window had become a mass of 
pink-and-white blossoms. She was kneeling 
almost under its branches, and now and again 
she could smell the flowers. The birds were 
singing in every bush and tree in the garden. 
Have the birds always sung like this, she won- 
dered, or is it that I have not noticed it before ? 
The purity is piercing, especially that one song. 


She sat back on her heels, listening. The 
singer was quite close, and as she listened his 
individual song seemed to detach itself from 
the chorus. What singer are you? she won- 
dered. She had been brought up in London 
and she did not know much about birds. 
Flowers, because of her love for them, she had 
studied, but not birds. It was John who knew 
about birds. Careful to make no sound, she 
moved a little so that she was sitting on the 
grass under the apple tree and could look up 
into its branches. Above her head she saw 
a small bird singing to his unseen lady. He was 
brown, with white tips to his tail feathers and 
wing quills, a carmine patch on the crown of 
his head and carmine upon his breast. Daphne 
could see the small bird with astonishing clear- 
ness now, and caught her breath at his bright 
beauty. In spite of the cap and breastplate of 
carmine, he was an austere little bird and his 
austerity suited the purity of his song. 

She became conscious that she was not 
alone in the garden. She had heard no sound 
but she turned her head and saw Michael sit- 
ting on the edge of the violet frame, looking 
not at her but at the austere little bird. He had 
come uninvited into her garden, yet the anger 
which had blazed in her when he had come be- 
fore did not spring up again. He was so intent 
on the bird in the apple tree that she could look 
at him unobserved. She had not realized that 
he had changed so much. She noticed how 
sharpened and brittle-looking his face had 
become. 

The bird finished his song and flew up to the 
top of the tree, and she said, “Michael.” 

He looked at her and smiled. “I’m tres- 
passing.” 

“Did you want to talk to John? Because I’m 
afraid he’s in Silverbridge.”’ 

“T wanted to talk to you.” 

‘“*Then come over here,”’ she said. He looked 
at her in astonishment, for her voice was gen- 
tle, almost welcoming. “Sit on the grass with 
your back against the apple tree,’ she went on. 
“It’s comfortable like that. Do you mind if I 
go on weeding? Michael, what was that bird?” 

‘*A linnet.”” 

“Was that all? I thought he was something 
rare and wonderful.” 

**So he was, so close to us,’’ said Michael. 
“They don’t usually come into gardens. Do 
you remember Robert Bridges on the linnet? 


“The phrases of his pleading 
Were full of young delight ; 
And she that gave him heeding 
Interpreted aright 
His gay, sweet notes 





“Yes, it was a gay song,” said Daphne. 
“And yet it made me ashamed of myself.”’ 

“T bracket a linnet with a stormcock for 
making me ashamed of myself,”’ said Michael. 
‘The linnet’s song was appropriate. I behaved 
abominably to you once. I want to tell you 
why. I also want to tell you why I’m at Bel- 
maray.”’ 

“Do you want to tell me for my sake or for 
yours?’’ asked Daphne. 

“T think for both our sakes. For your sake, 
I'd like you to know that I’m even more 
despicable than you thought I was, and be 


thankful to your merciful stars that you mar- 
ried John. For my sake because, if that is 
possible, I’d like your forgiveness.”’ 

“You have it already,”’ she said. 

“Daphne, what’s come to you?”’ he asked. 
“You were loathing me like poison last time I 
came.”’ 

“Tl tell you later what’s come to me,”’ said 
Daphne. ‘‘Now get it off your chest while I go 
on with my gardening.”’ 

To his relief she turned away from him to 
the flower border she was weeding. “I’m a 
coward, Daphne,”’ he said. ‘“‘I have been all 
my life. I’ve been afraid of most things, in- 
cluding poverty and responsibility, but after 
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the war broke out I was chiefly terrified of in- 
jury, pain and death. I was only a pacifist from 
fear.’ 

“You conquered that fear,’ 
quickly. 

“To no purpose,’’ said Michael. ‘In Crete, 
toward the end, do you remember that I was 
shot in the head? I shot myself rather than go 
on any longer. I’ve always been a rotten shot 
and I couldn’t even shoot straight into my own 
head.”’ 

“Did you mean to kill yourself?’ she asked 
quietly. 

“Yes. And it was not a sudden temptation. 
It was deliberate.” 


’ 


said Daphne 
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“But you’ve just said you were afraid of 
death.” 

“And injury. Daphne, some injuries are 
frightful. And you don’t die. Sometimes one 
fear can entirely conquer another, and that 
was how it was with me. In the confusion of 
everything it was not realized how I’d come by 
that wound. I got away with it. And the man 
who took over my platoon, Bill Harris, a friend 
of mine, is still alive, blind and mad. Because 
of what I did, he got the injury I’d been trying 
to escape.” 

‘“*Michael, that’s awful,’ murmured Daphne. 
“What a ghastly thing to have to carry with 
you all your days.” 

“Pretty ghastly, but worse for him, 
Michael. 

They were silent, and then she said, “But 
what has it to do with the way you treated me 
the night before our wedding?” 

“Pd always been afraid of marriage, 
Daphne. Afraid of the responsibility. And 
then, after Crete, there was the shame of what 
I'd done. I was too much of a coward to tell 
you, or anyone, about it. On the day before 
our wedding, I heard for the first time what 
had happened to Bill Harris. The shock sent 
me crackers, I think. Or else completely sane. 
I saw myself as some sort of a filthy reptile. 
Marriage with a decent woman was out of the 
question.” 

“T doubt if I’m a decent woman,” said 
Daphne. Then, after a pause, “Any more, 
Michael?” 

‘Not much more,” he said. “Just why ’'m 
here. I’m just out of prison.’’ Daphne steadied 
herself and went on gardening. “For embezzle- 
ment,” Michael told her. “I backed a play 
I'd written with a client’s money and the play 
failed. It was a cause célébre, for we were 
both well-known men.” 

“John and I never read the paper thor- 
oughly,’ said Daphne. “I read headlines only, 
and if the children are ill I don’t read even 
those. Perhaps your trial coincided with Pat’s 
appendix.” 

‘*Perhaps it did,” said Michael wearily. 

Daphne turned and looked at him. “Mi- 
chael, may I tell John?”’ she asked. 

“Td like you to.” 

“Tl tell him,’’ said Daphne. ‘I’ve a certain 
amount to tell him about myself too. As I said, 
I doubt if I’m a decent woman. It’s only be- 
cause I had the good fortune to marry John 
that there’s even room for doubt.” 

“If a good husband was necessary for your 
salvation, you were lucky,’ Michael agreed. 
‘“‘There’d have been little hope for our mar- 
riage with me a partner to it.” 

“With me a partner to it,’ she corrected 
him. “For I didn’t love you.” 

He was silent. In moments of bitterest 
shame he had been accustomed to tell himself 
that he had at least won the love of a beautiful 
and well-born woman. Now it appeared he 
hadn’t. 

“T was in love,” she went on quickly, “with 
what you stood for, success and so on, and 
with you in the obvious way, but not with the 
real you, the humble child whom I did not 
know at all. If I could have loved the humble 
child, we’d have come together earlier than we 
did. We might even have been happily mar- 
ried long before the war and I expect you 
would never have had to say, ‘I’ve been in 
prison.’ So don’t you think it’s I who should 
ask for forgiveness, not you?” 


” 


said 


H. stared at her. ““Daphne, what has come 


to you?” 
“T’ve heard a few home truths,’ said 
Daphne. ‘‘Harriet, our old nurse, suddenly 


made me look at myself, and I’ve been trying 
to get to know myself through all the days and 
nights since. The nights have been the worst. 
Do you forgive me?” 

“That goes without saying,” said Michael. 
“Daphne, this has been an astonishing ten 
minutes.” 

‘““Not all one’s minutes are presided over by 
a linnet,’’ said Daphne lightly. ‘I’m glad you 
came to Belmaray, though you’ve caused a lot 
of upheaval. Do you know what you’ve done? 
Opened the eyes of a woman born blind, in- 
troduced geraniums at the manor and made 


Harriet fall in love again. She saw you out of 


her window. Would you like to go upstairs and 
talk to Harriet?” 


Michael got up. She was right to send him 
away now, for they had no more to say, but 
not right to send him to Harriet. Not yet. He 
wanted to get away by himself. He shook his 
head at Daphne, smiled, and went away 
through the garden with a quick stride like a 
boy’s. 


John’s meeting had been followed by lunch 
at the Silverbridge hotel, at the invitation of 
Mr. Entwistle, but even the roast chicken and 
apple tart, chosen by Mr Entwistle as likely to 
elevate the spirits, had done nothing to make 
him feel less wretched. There was a private 
mental home on the outskirts of Silverbridge 
and he and Mr. Entwistle were both members 
of its committee of management. Once a 
month they debated its affairs and talked to its 
inmates, and once a month John was plunged 
into such misery that Mr. Entwistle did not 
know what to do with him. 

“Why did you go on the committee?” he 
asked as John pushed away his plate of apple 
tart almost untouched. “Not your sort of job 
at all.” 

“But for the grace of God, there go I,’”’ 
said John. “I very nearly went out of my mind 
in the war, Entwistle.” 
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‘*‘All the more reason for giving lunatics a 
wide berth now,” said Mr. Entwistle. ““Have 
some coffee?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“T will,’ said Mr. Entwistle. “I need sup- 
port. I do not at all look forward to interview- 
ing Mrs. Belling this afternoon and persuading 
her to sign that power of attorney.” 

“Pve let you in for this, I’m afraid,” 
John. 

“You have, and had better accompany me.” 

“No!” implored John. “I’m no business- 
man. You know that.” 

“T do,’ said Mr. Entwistle. ““But youhave ex- 
cellent persuasive powers. If I cannot per- 
suade the old lady to put pen to paper, you 
may have better success. I told Miss Giles and 
Miss O’Hara that they must send for the doc- 
tor with or without Mrs. Belling’s permission. 
Were she to die without having seen a doctor, 
they would be severely censured. | wonder 
how they got on.” 

The question was answered when the door 
was opened to them by a tired-looking Mary. 
“Tt was hateful when the doctor came,” she 
said. “Aunt Rose shouted at him.” 

“She should be in a nursing home,” 
Mr. Entwistle. 

‘““That’s what the doctor says. But how can 
we persuade her to go? Do you think you 
could, Mr. Wentworth?” 

‘All in good time,” said Mr. Entwistle. 
“First Pll have a little talk with her on the 
subject of this document. Good afternoon, 
Miss Giles. Is your patient ready to see me?” 

““As ready as she’ll ever be,’ said Miss 
Giles. “Vll take you up.” 

“Pll ask for your assistance if I need it, 
Wentworth,”’ said Mr. Entwistle. ““I may be 
able to manage alone.” 

“Come into my schoolroom to wait,” said 
Mary impulsively to John. ‘It’s the only de- 


said 


said 
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cent room in the house. Though of course 
looks nicer in term time, when it has the ¢h 
dren in it. We’ve sent the boarders away 
various friends. We thought it was better { 
them.”’ 

“Much better,’ said John, looking roy 
the fresh, clean little room. “But I like ¢ 
room even without children. Has Miss Gj 
been sitting here with you?” 


enue observant,”” said Mary, laughi 
and removing Boswell’s life of Samuel Jol 
son from a chair. “I don’t fly to the classies {/ 
comfort, as Giles does. I’m a great deal t 
frivolous.” 
“So you're too frivolous to turn to ¢ 
classics. Is poetry frivolous?”’ John picked 
the open volume that lay on the jade-gj 1 
Jumper she was knitting. ““‘The Dying Sy | 
and ‘Kindness.’ Were you reading ‘ in} 
ness’ ?”’ a 
“A man I know told me he liked it,” g 
told him. ‘“‘He thought I’d been kind to h 
and it was his way of paying me a com 
ment.” The pink in her cheeks deepened, 
like compliments.” 
“So do I,” said John, putting the open b 
back. | 
The door opened and Mr. Entwistle cai 
in. “Wentworth, I think you’d better co: 
stairs,” he said. ‘‘Neither Miss Giles nor le 
do a thing with her. She must be entir 
crazy. We'll wait on the landing while y 
have a try. She’s merely to sign her na 
to a deed of attorney or, if she doesn’t like th 
to a few checks. See what you can do.” | 
Miss Giles opened the door and John wep) 
in and shut it behind him. “Good aftern 
Mrs. Belling,’ he said, and sat on the ch 
side the bed. The hot, stuffy room did not | 
fect him because his whole mind was | 
cused in dismay upon Mrs. Belling herse! 
did not know her, for the mask had gone. 
sweetness, the placidity had vanished. M 
Belling was speechless with rage, shaking w 
it, her face purple, her hands plucking at1 
soiled eiderdown, but what he saw in her ej 
was fear. He had sat by the dying so ma 
times and seldom seen fear, and when he hat 
had been the fear of a child shrinking from{ 
dark, not this dreadful animal fear. Worse 
that, for animals die submissively. Yet w 
dying? No one had told him so. 
“You'll take a turn for the better now t) 
bright weather has come, Mrs. Belling,’ 
said, and heard his banal words as from 
distance. He himself was at a great disté 
from this woman. Nothing he could do 
would bridge the gulf because there was i 
ing here to appeal to. He began to unders! 
her a little. She was not crazy, as Entw 
thought. To sign that paper giving the poy 
of attorney to Mary was to part with the 
possession that she still had in this wor! 
power. While she refused to sign she h 4 
power to paralyze the life of the house, to k 
Miss Giles and Mary in entire depender I 
upon her. She had been a woman of power 
her life. Once she had signed it, she had no 
ing, and would be consigned to nothing. . 
had never felt more helpless. 5 
Yet he must try, and he heard himself mé 
ing the usual appeal. “Mrs. Belling, it wo 
be doing a kindness to Miss Giles and to ya 
niece if you would sign this paper. And toA 
nie, too, who is in need of her wages. It’s jus 
matter of kindness, Mrs. Belling. Look, ht 
is your fountain pen, and the paper.” 
She took the paper and with all the streng 
she had tore it across and across. Then, W 
an effort ghastly to see but so savagely pow 
ful that he was incapable of stopping her, § 
reared herself up and attempted to fling it, 
she had flung Baba’s ointment, into the 
The scraps of paper fell on the eiderdowna 
she fell back, sagging heavily to one side. 
tried to call out for Miss Giles, but the wo 
would not come. He felt as though he were, 
a nightmare. Gritting his teeth, he bent 0 
her and lifted her gently back to her pilloy 
He looked in her eyes, still full of that tert 
and saw that she was dead. Again he tried 
call for help, but his throat felt parched and 
He fell on his knees. When the two oth 
came into the room he was still on his kne 
but trembling as though the hot stuffy rod 
had suddenly turned cold. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90 

For the next few days Michael did not leave 
the manor-house garden. This halcyon weather 
would break soon and while it lasted he must 
clear the brambles and the weeds from the 
beds and paths so that the children might 
play there in the sunlight. And Miss Went- 
worth walk there, he kept reminding himself. 
But he had to keep reminding himself, for 
Miss Wentworth seemed strangely detached 
these days. 

In spite of his unease about Miss Went- 
worth, and his anxiety as to what John was 
thinking of him, these days were happy for 
him. Daphne’s strange, sudden softening, the 
completeness of her forgiveness, had come 
upon him like rain upon parched earth. 

He put his tools away in the gazebo, went 
indoors and found Miss Wentworth getting 
supper ready. 

“John rang up with a message for you,” 
said. 

Michael’s heart leaped. “‘Yes?”’ 

“The Knight of the Wood. Chapter ten, 
paragraph one.’ John’s mad. Does a message 
like that make sense to you?”’ 

“Yes, it makes sense,’ said Michael, and 
ran upstairs whistling. 

He was gay through supper but it was hard 
to wait until Miss Wentworth had gone to 
bed and he could escape to the library and 
take down Don Quixote. He lit the candles, 
sat in the chair where he always sat now in 
the evenings, and turned the yellowed pages. 
He found the passage. 

‘Sir,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘I have so 
hearty a desire to serve you... that I might 
know from you whether the discontents that 
have urged you to make choice of this un- 
usual course of life, might not admit of a rem- 
edy; for, if they do, assure yourself I will leave 
no means untried, till I have purchased you 
that ease which I heartily wish you. .. . And I 
solemnly swear,’ added Don Quixote, “by the 
order of knighthood, of which I am an un- 
worthy professor, that if you so far gratify my 
desires, I will assist you to the utmost of my 
capacity, either by remedying your disaster, if 
it is not past redress; or at least, I will become 
your partner in sorrow, and strive to ease it by 
a society in sadness.’”’ 

Michael put the book down and laughed. 
The message of friendship and encouragement 
was unmistakable. If Daphne had told John 
what he had told her, John knew the facts. 
What more was there to tell? But he’d go 
down to the vicarage in the morning. 

But in the morning there were odd jobs to 
do for Miss Wentworth and it was half past 
three before he set out. As he approached the 
vicarage he beheld the extraordinary sight of 
John poised dangerously on top of a step- 
ladder, struggling to fasten a walking stick toa 
branch of a tree. Tied to the walking stick by 
its sleeves was a red smock. The three children 
were assisting John, Pat and Winkle holding 
the stepladder and Margary anxiously clutch- 
ing her father’s leg. 


she 


Pa called out a greeting. “It’s Mr. Stone. 
Hullo, Mr. Stone. Father, what are you do- 
ing?” 

John rocked wildly backward and forward 
on the ladder, missed his footing and jumped 
to safety, the red flag remaining hopelessly 
askew in the tree. The stepladder overbalanced 
on top of Winkle and her roars rent the air. 
Extricated, she was found to be unhurt; but 
just as she was being soothed into her normal 
state of placidity, the red flag fell out of the 
tree and hit her on the nose, and her roars be- 
came more horrific than ever. 

“Stop it, Winkle!’’ shouted Pat angrily. 
“The bus will be here any minute and the flag 
not up. You’re not hurt. Stop it!’ 

“Children! Children!’> mourned John dis- 
tractedly. 

Michael righted the stepladder and mounted 
nimbly to its summit, flag in hand. “Is it a 
birthday?’ he inquired above the uproar. 

““No,”’ said Pat. ‘Miss O’Hara’s coming to 
tea on the three-forty-five bus. It’s to turn her 
thoughts.”’ 

““Winkle’s teacher,’ explained John. ‘‘She’s 
had a shock lately in the death of her aunt and, 
as Pat says, we want to turn her thoughts.”’ 

Michael went hot and then cold. / can’t see 
that girl again. Not fair on her. Damn! The 


stick had slipped again just as he’d got it fixed. 
He rocked on the stepladder. 

“Not as easy as it looks,’ said John, 
cheered by his lack of success. ‘“‘Now if it had 
occurred to me to bring a piece of string we’d 
have got on better. Why do I always think of 
these things too late? Ah, that’s the style!” 

Michael had remembered his dark red silk 
handkerchief and was binding the stick in 
place with that. The children, restored to good 
humor, were chattering loudly and John was 
saying something about a walk after tea. Down 
by the river. “Pll show you the white rhodo- 
dendron,”’ he said. 

Is he talking to me? wondered Michael ir- 
ritably, and then was ashamed. This magnan- 
imous man was inviting him for a walk as 
naturally as though his opinion of him was 
still what it had been a week ago, and he, 
Michael, was feeling no appreciation of his 
magnanimity. 

“That’s a lovely flag, comrade,” said Mary, 
and the children fell upon her with shouts of 
joy. 

Michael sat down on top of the ladder. No 
hope of escape now. His legs felt as weak as his 
will. He had not known it could come upon a 
man with quite such overwhelming sudden- 
ness. At his age too. He was thirty-eight. But 
she couldn’t be much more than twenty. She 
had that lightness of movement of the very 
young. Not fair on her. 

John was introducing them and Mary was 
saying they had met before. Her eyes were 


The great conquerors, from Alex- 
ander to Caesar, and from Caesar to 
Napoleon, influenced profoundly the 
lives of subsequent generations. But 
the total effect of this influence 
shrinks to insignificance if compared 
to the entire transformation of hu- 
man habits and human mentality 
produced by the long line of men of 
thought, from Thales to the present 
day, men individually powerless, but 
ultimately the rulers of the world. 
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(The Macmillan Co.) 


alight with fun as she asked, ““How’s Jose- 
phine?’’ But he could not return her smile. 
Nor could he find words in which to excuse 
himself and go away. Then it seemed as though 
the children and John and Mary closed about 
him and bore him with them up the drive. 

Daphne met them at the door, serene, ele- 
gant and cool. She greeted Michael as ani old 
family friend and Mary with a charming 
motherliness. She made them both for a mo- 
ment or two aware of their age; the one feeling 
tarnished and old, the other raw and young. 
But seated round the dining-room table, with 
Winkle clamoring for honey and John upset- 
ting the sugar bowl, their unease vanished. It 
was difficult to feel unease in the presence of 
either John or Winkle, and when they were 
both present the stage was set entirely for 
comedy. 

They went into the drawing room and yonn 
said suddenly, ‘““Children, go and pick a big 
bunch of flowers for Miss O’ Hara.” 

“But we want to show her the toad, 
Pat. 

“The bus does not go till five-thirty,”” said 
John firmly. He was not often firm, but when 
he was the children obeyed him. 


*” said 


“That was~ too obvious, John,’ said 
Daphne. ‘‘Pat will be listening outside the 
window.”’ 


John had a moment’s astonishment at 
Daphne’s lack of knowledge of her own chil- 
dren. Did she not know that Pat had a sense of 
honor? Probably not. She knew little about 
herself and consequently little about others. 
All that she had told him these last few days 
had made him love her more than ever, but 
had given him a new light on her character. 

Glancing round the room, he decided that 
Mary was the most sensible of the four of 
them, and it was to her he addressed himself. 

‘“Mary, I think that the school should go 
on; Miss Giles should be its headmistress.”’ 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


“Pll work under her,” said Mary loyally, 
“But not in that house.”’ 


“It can’t be in that house,’’ said John, 


“Entwistle tells me that Mrs. Belling left no |} 


will, so her property passes to her eldest 
nephew.”’ 

“My father’s eldest brother’s son,” said 
Mary. “I’ve never seen him, for father quar- 
reled with his eldest brother. The O’Hara 
temper. . . . Do you know, I took Giles to a 
concert the other night. She hadn’t heard good 
music for years and she went to pieces in the 
middle and told me her heart’s desire. That’s 
what the thwarted always do in the middle of 
good music.” 

“What is it?’’ asked John eagerly. 


A cottage in the country,’ said Mary, 
““And to make her tea the way she likes it, 
Annie never makes it with boiling water. But 
Annie could be taught. Now I come to think of 
it, she must come too. We need to begin 
again together, Giles and Annie and I. We 
need to take ourselves, the school and the 
children, and get things clean and straight 
again.” 

“In a cottage?’’ asked Daphne. 

““A small house,’’ amended Mary. “‘There’s 
one for sale on the way to Farthing Reach. A 
lovely little old house with a walled garden.” 

“IT believe I remember the little house,” said 
Michael. ‘“‘We saw it the day you took me to 
Farthing Reach.” 

Now when did they pick each other up ? won- 
dered Daphne, disturbed. It was no good, a 
woman could not see a man she had once 
wanted passing to the keeping of another, 
woman without profound annoyance. She 
failed to keep sarcasm out of her voice as she| 
inquired, ““Who’s the financier behind this 
wonderful scheme of regeneration?” 

John’s eager face, and Mary’s, fell, and she 
reproached herself. Michael, she noted, had 
thought of this before. Michael also was dis-| 
turbed. Mary was beyond his reach, but it was} 
distressing all the same to have her making| 
plans for her future that left him out. Before 
he knew what he did his eyes met hers, re-| 
proaching her. She smiled at him, bringing} 
him in. How odd, thought Daphne. When he| 
was young he took so long to fall in love with| 
me, but now he’s not so young I believe he’s) 
fallen in love as suddenly as a boy. Thank 
heaven, here are the children back again. 

Pat dumped an armful of daffodils in Mary’s 
lap and demanded, ‘‘Now can we show her the 
toad?” 

Michael took a grip on himself and got up.| 
He must separate himself from Mary once and | 
for all. ‘““Good-by, Miss O’Hara,”’ he saidll 
“When you return from the toad I'll haye 
gone back to my work.” 

““Good-by,”’ she said sweetly and gravely, 
and went away with the children to the 
kitchen garden. 

“What about that walk, Michael?’ asked 
John. 

“‘Let’s go now,”’ said Michael. *‘I’ll wait for 
you outside,’’ and he went out through the 
French window without saying good-by to 
Daphne. 

‘*He’s forgotten my existence,’ said Daphne. 
“Well, that’s right and very good for me. Go 
along, John. I'll make your apologies to 
Mary.” 
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“The birds are singing wonderfully this 
evening,”’ said John. 

“You've a ‘thing’ 
Michael. 

“They're the greatest wonder in nature,” 
said John. 

They came through a great thicket of 
rhododendrons, already in bud, and turned 
along the river road. John was in an anguish of 
shyness and Michael took the plunge himself. 

“T looked up the Knight of the Wood,” he 
said. “But I was puzzled. What more can I tell 
you? Daphne gave you the facts.” 

“Only the facts,’ said John. ““Not the rea- 
sons. Why you do a thing is what matters. 
Facts mean little.’ 

“IT doubt if the fact of a good man blinded 
meant little either to him or his wife and chil- 
dren,” said Michael harshly. ‘*That was one of 
the facts that were the result of my cowardice.” 

“IT think what you call your cowardice is 
also a fact,”’ said John. ‘‘The reason, the root 
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') it, is further back. I know I’m probing, 
Jichael, but rather than live with a bad smell 
| your life, isn’t it better to find the corpse?”’ 
“It was my mother’s,” said Michael sud- 
nly and violently. John was shocked into 
jence and they walked on and said nothing 
Atil Michael added, “‘I’d not thought of that 
}fore. It was the fear of poverty that obsessed 
Je when I was a boy. The other fear, of sick- 
ing injury, blood and pain, death, did not 
e hold until the war.” 
“How did your mother die?’’? asked John. 
“In a street accident. I was out for a walk 
th our maid aid I saw my mother on the 
her side of a street and called to her. She 
ed quickly. A drunken brute coming 
ong in a car accelerated instead of putting 
e brakes on. But it was really her fault, f sup- 
se—or rather my fault for calling. I really 
n't tell you what happened. I hear my 
other’s screams in nightmare even now, and 
> the ghastly mess her face was in. She was a 
etty woman.” 
“How old were you?” 
“T was eight.” 
‘Michael told him about Mr. Davidson, 
out his school days and his early struggles to 
rite. He realized as he talked that he had 
er told anyone these things. He had never 
d Daphne. He and John walked more and 
bre slowly. 
“Once your terror of wounds and death 
erged, you were probably one of the bray- 
men in the war,”’ said John. “For you had 
» serious failure of nerve, did you, until the 
yal one?” 
“What do you mean by failure of nerve?”’ 
ked Michael. ‘““My nerves were in ribbons 
2 whole way through.” 
“So were mine,”’ said John. “But you still 
ught and were considered an_ efficient 
5 icer?”” 
“Yes. I was considered efficient.” 
‘Which is more than I was,’ said John. 
sfter one naval engagement, and getting 
nedoed once only, I kept seeing mutilated 
dies where there were none, and that sort of 
ng. But complete failure of nerve didn’t 
ppen to me until I spent all night on a 
ikeshift raft roped to two men who became 
pses overnight. Then they put me in a 
e hospital. I’ve never been so ashamed in 
life. Had the means of self-destruction 
en at hand, as it was in your case, I might 
e done what you did.” 
‘T’ve only managed to make two great 
ends in my life,’’ said Michael. “One was 
Harris and the other was a chap called 
on Mathews. He was killed beside me in 
ete. It was that evening I couldn’t aim 
aight into my own head. I’ve never been 
ch good at friendship.” 
‘I don’t think I have,”’ said John. “Too self- 
sorbed and introspective. We’re much alike. 
-y childhood was not unlike yours, though 
easier. My mother died young and my 
her was a drunkard.”’ He turned to Michael 
fd smiled at him with extraordinary sweet- 
ss. “Yet I’m glad you left Daphne; it meant 
‘sot her. Though I’ve often wondered how 
unworthiness dared to marry her. But one 
jist dare these things. But I think you treated 
badly. If you felt too much of a worm to 
urry her, why didn’t you tell her what you'd 
Fe and leave the decision to her?” 




























































e’d never told each other things. And 
re was something else. I was afraid I 
Idn’t support her. After I got back from 
‘ete I tried to take my mind off what had 
) ippened by writing. I couldn’t. I was in a 
= inic.”” 
‘But surely, after all your success, you'd got 
e capital behind you?” 
“No,” said Michael. 
‘What have you done with it?” Michael 
* Gitated. “Out with it. I want to know.” 
‘Given it to Bill Harris’ wife, for Bill and 
> kids. There are four kids.” 
‘Yes,’ said John. “I hope I'd have done 
> same in your place. You fought well in 
W Jrica, later?” 
_¥*Yes, I think so. I felt less fear there. I was 
> wretched to care.” 
And after the war?” 
| |The solicitor I had been with before the 
tr took me back into partnership. Then he 
“bd and I was in a panic I'd not make a suc- 
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cess of things without him. The old fear of 
poverty started and I tried to write again. This 
time I found I could do it and I wrote a play 
that I thought was the best I’d ever done. But 
the powers that be were doubtful and no one 
would back it financially. I had in my hands 
a sum of money that I was reinvesting for a 
client. I was so absolutely certain of the play’s 
success that I backed it with that. The play 
failed. Mercifully, my client was an exceed- 
ingly rich man and the loss to him was negligi- 
ble. But he wanted his pound of flesh.” 

“Surely, with your reputation, there must 
have been those who would have advanced the 
money to save you from prison.” 
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“Possibly,” said Michael. 

“Didn’t you ask them?” 

“No.”” 

“Why not?” 

“T was not court-martialed for attempted 
suicide,’ said Michael. “I thought it was time 
I paid the price.” 

“T see,’ said John. “Do you mind if we sit 
down? I can never just walk through this bit 
here. I’m obliged to stop and take a look at it.” 

A grass-covered bank sloped from the road 
to the river and here the rhododendrons grew 
thickly. John led the way to one that had wide- 
spreading branches and sat down with it at his 
back, Michael beside him. Behind them was 
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the hill upon which the manor house was built. 
In front the river widened out and a little 
farther down it turned a corner before the last 
straight reach to the sea. The air was fresh, 
with a tang of salt in it, but the sun was warm 
and there was still no wind. A few gulls sailed 
slowly and gracefully overhead, but the great 
swan was motionless on the water. John 
gazed at it and Michael thought he was for- 
gotten. He was thankful. He was also thankful 
that John had made no comment upon his 
story. The relief of having told it was so great 
that he wanted no other. He did not want to 
be excused. The real comfort was to have one’s 
sins and weaknesses not explained away but 
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understood and shared. He lay back on the 
grass and looked up into the great cavern of 
cool green. 

Clear in the still air came the sound of the 
church clock striking seven and John leaped to 
his feet. “Good heavens! I’ve a meeting at 
half past six!” 

They hurried distressfully toward home, but 
presently John slackened speed. 

“Why hurry?” he asked gloomily. “The 
meeting will be over long before I get there.” 

“And why be distressed about it?’ asked 
Michael. “‘Surely your parishioners know you 
by this time?” 

“God help them, they surely do!” said 
John, and became more cheerful, telling 
Michael of the comic situations which had 
arisen through forgotten funerals and wed- 
dings. ‘And talking of weddings,” he said, “I 
think what I said about them just now was 
true.” 

“Did you say anything about them?” asked 
Michael. 

“T think I said a couple of things about mar- 
riage and women in general. I said, apropos of 
my marriage to Daphne, that utterly un- 
worthy though I was, one must dare these 
things. It’s not your business to decide if a 
woman you love should, or should not, 
marry you. It’s her business. Tell her all about 
yourself and leave the decision to her. God 
knows it’s trouble enough having to make 
one’s own decisions in life without having to 
make other people’s too.” 

“It’s much easier to make other people’s de- 
cisions,’ said Michael. “‘Also, isn’t it some- 
times necessary to protect the young from 
making irreparable mistakes?” 

“Certainly I should protect Winkle from de- 
ciding to see if the river would bear her 
weight,” said John. “But once men and women 
reach physical maturity, it’s difficult to say 
who’s old and who’s young. Good heavens, 
there’s old Arbourfield! He’s as late as I am. If 
I can catch him, Ill be in time to say the final 
prayer. Good-by, Michael, see you tomor- 
row!”’ His voice faded away as he raced down 
the river path. 

Michael walked slowly back to the manor, 
walked into the drawing room, where Miss 
Wentworth was patching sheets, and said, 
“Miss Wentworth, would you mind if we 
asked Winkle’s teacher to tea one day?” 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Wentworth 
calmly. “I’ve always heard good accounts of 
the young woman. She might like to see the 
pigs.” 

“Yes,” said Michael. 
thought. Thank you.” 


“That’s what I 


Mis. Belling’s nephew, a London business- 
man, hurried down for the funeral, arranged 
that the house and furniture should be auc- 
tioned, and hurried off again. He had, how- 
ever, been kind. Hearing that Miss Giles was 
thinking of starting a school, he presented her 
with the children’s desks and other school 
furniture as a gift, shook her warmly by the 
hand and wished her well. 

““He looked such a dried-up sort of stick 
you wouldn’t have thought he’d be so gener- 
ous, would you?” said Mary. 

They were engaged in the detested task of 
sorting and packing Mrs. Belling’s clothes, 
which were to be sent to a charity. 

“People are generous,” said Miss Giles. 
“Look at yourself, Mary, selling your little 
pearl necklace to give us a holiday. And you 
can’t really like me at all.” 

“Yes, I do. I didn’t, but now I do.” 

“Why?” asked Miss Giles. 

“One doesn’t know why one suddenly, or 
perhaps gradually, likes people,” said Mary. 
“What about the blackboards? Did my cousin 
throw those in?” 

“Anything to do with the school, he said.” 

“The boarders’ beds had better go in the 
sale,” said Mary. “Thank heaven, there’ll be 
no room for boarders in a small house. We’ll 
have our evenings to ourselves. Think of the 
peace of it. Books, and good music on the 
wireless. A small garden to look after, and a 
cat. You don’t mind if I have a cat, do you?” 

““No. O’Hara, we’ve not even seen Farthing 
Cottage yet.” 

“Mr. Wentworth has got the order to view,” 


| said Mary. ‘““He’ll be here at three o’clock. It’s 


two-forty now.” 


‘But, O’Hara, I’ve no capital,’ lamented 
Miss Giles. ““Nor have you. We can only buy 
the cottage on borrowed money. How do we 
know we’d make a success?” 

“Don’t panic, Giles,” said Mary soothingly. 
“You can back out of the whole thing tomor- 
row if you want to, and go and serve in a tea- 
shop, if you think your feet are equal to the 
strain. Now wash everything out of your mind 
except that we’re going for an agreeable outing 
with an agreeable man on a beautiful spring 
day. Let’s get ready.” 

“But there’s another twenty minutes,”’ said 
Miss Giles. : 
~ “If it doesn’t take you twenty minutes to get 
ready to go out with a man, then it ought to,” 
said Mary. 

“Leaving Mr. Wentworth out of it, I-don’t 
know that I think a great deal of men,” said 
Miss Giles. ‘In fact, I think nothing of them.” 

“Oh, nor.do I,” said Mary. “It’s women I 
think a great deal of. I think we’re wonderful, 
Giles, and I think it’s important for the sal- 
vation of mankind that we should keep the 
ascendancy. There will never be peace in 
the world till we do. And if you can keep 
the ascendant with your skirt dropping at the 
back and your nose shining, I can’t.” 

“What nonsense you talk,’ said Miss Giles, 
but she went laughing down the passage to her 
room. It struck Mary that today was the first 
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NOAW'S ARK 


By JOSEPH LANGLAND 


Old Noah heard their cries, 
Allowed the duple crowd— 
White lamb and buzzard shroud, 
Both fierce and gentle eyes 


Bloody and full of grief— 
For though he hid two eels, 
See how he still conceals 
Doves for the olive leaf. 
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time she had heard old Giles laugh. She had a 
pretty laugh. 


“The cottage is in Farthing Square,” said 
Mary. ‘‘The front door is in the square, not on 
the river walk.” 

“I’ve always thought I’d give my ears to live 
in Farthing Square,” said John. “No, not my 
ears, for I couldn’t hear the birds. My tongue. 
The tongue is an unruly member.” He began 
to whistle under his breath. He was in high 
spirits. It was halcyon weather and everything 
seemed going right. He was aware, of course, 
that sooner or later things would go wrong 
once more; that was life. But meanwhile he 
and Daphne had achieved a new happiness to- 
gether, the children were delivered from Oak- 
lands, and Michael, Mary and Miss Giles had 
all three a springlike air about them. Espe- 
cially Miss Giles. He had not liked to stare too 
much as she got into the car, but her face had 
almost a look of youth about it. 

“T’ve never been in Farthing Square,” said 
Miss Giles a trifle breathlessly, for she was not 
yet adjusted to John’s driving. 

The car swerved madly to the right to avoid 
a cat, to the left again, leaped into the air and 
arrived in Farthing Square. John jammed on 
the brakes and they stopped. 

“Just to have a look at the square before we 
find the house,” explained John. 

“Why, it’s like a village green!” whispered 
Miss Giles. 

Delightful little Regency houses, all of 
miniature size, were built about a square of 
bright green grass. Though they conformed to 
the same pattern, they were not identical, 
though all were built of mellow red brick. 
Some of the little front doors had fanlights 
over them, others had fluted columns upon 
either side, some had both, and just a few 
had lantern holders in their front railings. Each 


.comfortable enough, won’t we, Giles? And 









house had a narrow strip of garden between 
itself and the railings, and the scent of hya- 
cinths and wallflowers filled the square. 
“Now we must find number ten,”’ said John, 
They crawled slowly round the square, ex- 
amining the numbers on the gates. They could |) 
not find number ten. ““Well, now we’re back | 
where we started,” said John. 7 
“And this is number ten,” said Mary, 
“Look. Hidden under the syringa bush. But | 
the house looks lived in.” 
“The old man died, but his housekeeper is } 
still here,” said John. ‘‘The agent told me. Can | 
you manage to get out, Miss Giles?” 
Miss Giles abruptly came to life and led the | 
way. A voluble old woman opened the door 
and was pleased to see them. She was anxious | 
to see the house sold, she said, for she wanted 
to get away and live with her married daugh- 
ter. But she’d promised the old man’s son to 
stay till the house was sold. ““An empty place 
gets cold and damp and gives a bad impres. 
sion,” she explained. “This way, madam. 
please.” 
























































There were only two sitting rooms, but the’ 
were a good size and looked south into the 
walled garden behind the house. The kitchen 
was roomy and comfortable. There were three | 
bedrooms upstairs and the windows of two 
looked over the garden wall to the river, the 
swans, the meadows and woods and hills be: 
yond. The garden had a camellia tree in it, | 
roses and lilacs and a small green lawn. 
‘A bit small for a school,” said John doubt 
fully. 
“Two good classrooms,” said Mary. “And 
plenty of room in the hall for the children’s 
coats and hats. For the little children we'll 
have, that’s all we'll want.” 
“But where are you and Miss Giles to sit in 
the evenings?” asked John. 
“The desks can be folded up and stand at 
each end of the two rooms when the children 
have gone,” said Mary. ““We’ll make ourselves 


we'll have these enchanting little bedrooms. 
Will you have this one, Giles?” ; 

Miss Giles turned bemusedly from the win- 
dow. She had always longed for a bedroom 
like this, with a wide view and a south window. 
Hers? Nothing was ever hers. Quite suddenly 
she suffered from violent reaction. This was 
madness. As a general rule, she told herself. 
she was a practical woman, not addicted te 
dreaming, but she had been living in a dream. 

“Mr. Wentworth,” she said, “it’s not possi- 
ble, either financially or psychologically. Pye 
no capital. I’m too old to incur debt. How can 
I hope to make a success of this school?” 

“You must make a success of it,” said John, 
“both financially and psychologically. As I 
see it, you’ve got to.”’ She looked at him. He 
had spoken as coldly as she had and there was 
nothing quixotic about the sternness of his 
face. “Financially, it should not be difficult 
I have been talking to other parents of the 
Oaklands children and I am not the only one 
who wants the school to continue. If you like 
this house it will be bought for you and you 
will pay rent as its tenant. What do you want, 
Miss Giles? Do you want to write yourself off 
a failure, or do you want to take up this job of | 
teaching that you have in some respects done } 
badly and do it again well? The element of the | 
miraculous has come into your life. You are | 
being offered a second chance.” 

Miss Giles sat down on the nearest chair. “I 
must think about it,” she said weakly. 

“Of course,” said John. “Meanwhile we | 
haven’t seen the garden.” | 


Driving back to Belmaray, John knew she 
would take her second chance. In the garden, 
as she picked a bunch of white violets under 
the garden wall, Mary had said. “I wonder if 
Aunt Rose ever refused a second chance?” No | 
one had answered her, but he had seen a look | 
of panic on Miss Giles’ face. 

There was at the moment a look of panic on | 
his own. Where was he to find the three 
thousand pounds for the little house? It was 
true that other parents to whom he had spoken 
were glad for the school to continue. They 
were prepared to take John’s word for it that | 
Mary and Miss Giles would be a good work- | 
ing team. But John did not suppose that a single 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94 
one of them was prepared to contribute much, 
if anything, toward the buying of the house. 
He was always getting himself into these ter- 
rible fixes. Yet, some way or other, the money 
must be found. He could not fail Miss Giles. 
He must see the other parents. He must see 
his bank manager. How much were his be- 
loved stamps worth? He believed a great deal, 
but Margary loved them too. There were 
still treasures left at the manor that might be 
sold, but Aunt Maria had had to part with 
so much over the years. That was the worst of 
it: his wild actions always involved others 
rather than himself in the annoyance of ma- 
terial loss. 

He ate his tea in silent anguish and then 
asked Margary to come into the study with 
him. 

“Sweetheart, I’m in such a mess,” he said, 
dropping into his armchair. “A dreadful 
mess.” 

Margary stood before her father in a state 
of grave and sorrowful anxiety. “Whatever 
have you done?”’ she asked. She had several 
times overheard Daphne ask the same ques- 
tion and it came spontaneously. 

“Promised to buy a house for Miss Giles 
and Miss O’Hara without having the money 
to buy it with,’ said John. ‘Sit here and Ill 
tell you about it.’’ She sat down on the arm of 
his chair, wide-eyed. ‘““‘They want to start a 
school together and they can’t have Oaklands 
any more now that Mrs. Belling is dead. There 
is a nice little house in Farthing Square. They 
would be my tenants if I bought it. Pll explain 
what that means later. It has a garden with 
white violets in it, and on the other side of the 
garden wall there is the river with swans on it. 
Would you like to go there to school?” 

“Who would be headmistress?” 
Margary. 

**Miss Giles. I don’t think she would scold 
you in that house, because it would be her 
own and she would be happy in it. Also, it’s to 
be called Farthing Cottage, and how could 
anyone scold anyone else in a house called 
Farthing Cottage? But you needn’t go to 
school there if you don’t want to.” 

“TIl go,” said Margary. “Only you haven't 
bought it yet. Will it cost much?” 

“Not a great deal as houses go,”’ said John. 
“Only we'll have to sell things to get the 
money.” 

Their eyes roved anxiously round the room. 

“You could sell the other chair,’ said 
Margary. ‘‘Only then what would the parish 
sit on? Is the clock worth much?” 

‘“‘Nothing in this room is worth much except 
our stamps,”’ said John heavily. ‘And they’re 
worth a great deal.” 

“But you like the stamps,’ said Margary. 

“So do you,” said John. 


asked 


Wier was a silence, and then Margary said, 
“Do Miss Giles and Miss O’Hara want the 
little house very badly?” 

““Yes,’’ said John. “Very badly.” 

“All right,’ said Margary. “I don’t mind 
about selling the stamps if you don’t.” 

‘Actually, I do mind,”’ said John. “Only I 
haven’t anything else to sell.”’ 

“Will there be enough when you’ve sold the 
stamps?”’ she asked. 

“Not quite enough,” said John truthfully. 

“Then you’d better have my pearl brooch 
my godmother gave me,” said Margary. 
““There’d be heaps then, for there are real 
pearls in it.”’ 

“All right,’ said John. “We'll sell your 
brooch as well as the stamps. Thank you. 
Margary, this is our secret. No one must know 
that we sold our stamps and your brooch to 
buy Farthing Cottage. Except, of course, 
mummy. Later we'll both tell mummy.” 

“T won’t tell anybody but mummy, ever,”’ 
promised Margary. 

He had faith in her word. With no other 
child could he have entered into this con- 
spiracy, but with Margary he could. “I knowa 
man who’ll buy the stamps,”’ he said. ‘He'll 
come here to look at them, but we must know 
what we’ve got. We must make a list. Shall we 

A 

She jumped up in delight. To have work to 
do with father was almost worth the pain of 
parting with the stamps and the brooch. Five 
minutes later they were happily engrossed. 


For the Wentworths it was a day for buying 
and selling. Up at the manor Miss Wentworth 
was sitting in her drawing room with Mr. 
Entwistle. 

“TI can’t get used to the idea,”’ she said. “T 
can’t get used to it at all. It’s some comfort 
that you know the man.” 

““At school together,’ said Mr. Entwistle. 
“Up at Cambridge together, and kept in touch 
ever since.” 

“You're the last man in the world I can 
imagine being friends with an abbot.”’ 

“Bob wasn’t an abbot at school,’’ said Mr. 
Entwistle. 

“For one thing, you never go to church,” 
said Miss Wentworth. 

“At Cambridge, nor did Bob,” said Mr. 
Entwistle, and grinned reminiscently. 

“Well,” said Miss Wentworth, “‘what must 
be done, must be done, and what’s the good 
of moping? But I don’t hold with men and 
women shutting themselves up in monasteries 
and convents. P don’t at all like the idea of 
Belmaray becoming a monastery.” 

“Nothing is settled,’’ said Mr. Entwistle. 
“You're just going to have a talk with Bob, 
that’s all, and let him have a look at the house. 
He may not think it suitable.” 


Ay ancient car had driven up to the front 
door, a young monk at the wheel and an old 
monk beside him. Mr. Entwistie went out to 
welcome them and Miss Wentworth stayed 
where she was. She looked round her drawing 
room and knew a moment of sudden and abso- 
lute misery. Until this moment she had not 
fully realized what it was she was doing. She 
got to her feet as the door opened and came 
forward, but for the first time in her life she 
was a tongue-tied hostess. Only one man had 
come in and she heard him say that Tom 
Entwistle was showing Brother Martin the 
garden. She supposed they had shaken hands. 
She found they were sitting down. 

*“Miss Wentworth, I’m sorry,’ she heard a 
harsh voice croaking out beside her. “I under- 
stand you have lived here all your life.” 

For the first time Miss Wentworth looked at 
him. He was bent like some old tree and his 
habit was the color of the bark of an old tree. 
His hands were swollen with rheumatism. She 
had not known a face could be at once so ugly, 
so attractive, so humorous and so relentlessly 
austere. 

“The climate should suit your rheumatism,” 
she said. “It’s mild, and the house is high 
enough above the river to avoid the damp.” 

‘‘What I have to discover,’ he said with a 
touch of sharpness, ‘is not the suitability of 
the climate to rheumatism, but to the life of 
prayer. Does one fall asleep here?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ said Miss Wentworth in- 
dignantly. ‘“‘The liars who tell you that you fall 
asleep in the west country are equaled only 
by the liars who tell you it never stops raining. 
Both these statements are contrary to fact. I 
do not at all know that I want this house to be- 
come an abbey.” 

“T understand,’ said the abbot mildly, 
“that in the last resort the decision does not 
rest with you.” 

“It rests with my great-nephew,’’ acknowl- 
edged Miss Wentworth. ‘But it was for my 
sake only that we have struggled along here for 
so long. Had it not been for me, he would 
have sold Belmaray long ago. To save him 
distress I am conducting these preliminaries 
without his knowledge.” 

‘‘When you have conducted them, is there 
any likelihood that he may refuse his con- 
sent?’’ asked the abbot. 

“John is accustomed to having practical 
matters arranged behind his back by his 
womenfolk,”’ said Miss Wentworth. She got 
up. “Ill show you the house. From what you 
have seen, you think it suitable?” 

‘“The peace seems unassailable,’ he said. 
“We are obliged to move from our old home, 
for they have built an airdrome at our front 
gate.” 

“There is no airdrome within miles of Bel- 
maray,’’ said Miss Wentworth. “The hills pro- 
tect us.’’ They had passed into the dining 
room, the abbot’s dark fierce eyes appraising 
it as they talked. ““I do not know how to ad- 
dress you,”’ she said. “‘I have never talked to a 
monk before. I don’t approve of them. Do I 
say Father Abbot?” 
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did not at once answer. He had stopped 
all aptly in front of the portrait of Rupert 

)atworth i in his bright armor. “Who is this 
g knight?’ he asked. 
y ancestor, Rupert,’’ said Miss Went- 
"| h. “He fought for King Charles.” 

like that face,” said the abbot. “You 

g : d me how you should address me. Would 
jdsman’ do?” 
he smiled at him in quick delight. “It will 


very well,” she said. “I see you know the 


poem of the Beadsman and the Knight. 


| verse of it is inscribed round the sundial 
Jhe garden in honor of the first Queen 
abeth. Francis Wentworth, who built 
aray in his old age, was much attached 
fer.” 
‘You must be much attached to the poem,”’ 
) the abbot, as they went up the wide 
itiful staircase. 
| am,” said Miss Wentworth. 
; nd yet you don’t approve of a man who 
‘es on his knees?” 
[At your age, yes,” said Miss Wentworth. 
'tnot at the age of that young man whom | 
| beside you in the car. I like activity in 
jg men.’ 
a’am, prayer is the greatest activity 
2 is,’ said the abbot. “‘It is directed not 
| to the praise of God but to the redemp- 
} of the soul of man. But I'll tell you for 
g comfort that we are not inactive in your 
e of the word. We do much manual labor 
Pesport ourselves. The young lay brother 
|m y6u saw in the car is an expert gardener 
i beeman. When I was 
ly brother I was the 
ieherd. Ma’am, those 
}were the pride of my 
















iss Wentworth stopped 
the stairs and turned 
id. “Pigs?” she said. 
appreciate pigs? No 
der I liked you on sight. 
t breed of pig did you 
9? 
amworths,” said the 
bt. “Not the most beau- 
breed, but I think it 
their ugliness that en- 
fed them to me. I’ve 
fr been a good-looking man. I had a 
iw feeling.”’ 
We'll look at the upstairs rooms later,” 
\Miss Wentworth. “Now we’ll go straight 
to the orchard and look at my Welsh 
es. What to do with my pigs has been one 
‘ny problems. You'll keep pigs again, of 
se?” 
Not personally,”’ said the abbot, following 
‘But I will seriously consider the ad- 
dility of Brother Martin combining pigs 
\ bees, if that would set your mind at rest.”’ 
» ou could take over old Bob Hewett, my 
ian. There’s not a better man- with pigs in 
j hole of the west country. You'll do 


faith. 
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e hurried him out the garden door. She 
‘shed ten years of her age. 
t will all need consideration,’ said the 
it. “But I will meet your wishes in every 
3, possible.”” He smiled. “I think you will 
> to feel at last that this is ordained. . . . 
garden, with the old mulberry trees, will 
igreat temptation to me.” 
Hy 
ew days later Daphne and John sat in the 
ing room after supper. Daphne, sitting 
1e sofa with her feet up, had turned on a 
tied lamp beside her, but they had not 
i/n the curtains and could see the rising 
n. John sat smoking in the big armchair, 
ing legs stretched out in front of him. A 
Til log fire was burning in the grate and the 
1mur of the flames was the only sound in 
K ilence. 
‘} ought to be doing the darning, 
i ane. 
there are piles of unanswered letters on 
able,” said John, “but I’m not saying I 
u\t to be answering them because I know 
Ls not to. There are times in life when 
-g down and doing nothing can be a duty.” 
ucha mercy when a husband and wife can 
ul it a duty on the same evening.”’ 
ou don’t often think it a duty, 
it ohn. 
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said 










Daphne,” 
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““My dear, you married a restless creature,” 
she said. “One of those inwardly discontented 
creatures who, when they are given a life as 
near perfection as one can have in this world, 
are not satisfied even with that.” 

“Are you describing yourself, Daphne?” 
asked her astonished husband. 

“Yes, John. I’ve been converted to the idea 
that ’'ma lucky woman. It’s not a sudden con- 
version, so there’s hope it may last.” 

She swung her feet off the sofa, went to her 
Chinese cabinet and opened it. 

“What on earth?” he asked, as she came 
to him carrying some broken china. 

“I broke Winkle’s mug the other day,” said 
Daphne. “And when I took it out to the dust- 
bin there was the sugar bowl you’d smashed. 
I rescued them both for some reason. I didn’t 
know why.” 

John got up and put his hands on her 
shoulders. ‘“‘“And now you do know why?” 


She looked up at him. “It was that night I 
first began to realize my need of you.” 

“Did you?” he said. ‘Cracked vessels, both 
of us, but not to be parted. Was that it?” 

He took the ridiculous bits of smashed china 
out of her hands and put his arms round her. 
For almost the first time in their long com- 
panionship he was neither awkward nor depre- 
cating but entirely confident and happy in his 
handling of her. She gave herself to his arms 
with a sigh of relief, wanting only this blessed 
easy sense of equality that her humbling of 
herself had given to their relationship. 

“You'll be surprised to 
hear it, but ’'m a happy 
woman,” said Daphne. 

They laughed and clung 
together, and upstairs Mar- 
gary, who had not been 
able to get to sleep, was 
suddenly happy, turned 
over and slept instantly. 


Michael was perched on 
a stepladder, painting the 
walls of Mary’s bedroom 
at Farthing Cottage honey- 
suckle color. Miss Giles and 
Mary had gone to Otway 
to choose curtain material, 
and he was having a day of solitude in the 
cottage to get on with the painting. Unlike 
most people, he liked the smell of paint. It 
was to him an invigorating smell, and it went 
well with the scent of apple blossom that came 
in through the open window. Now and then 
he looked out and marveled at the beauty of 
the earth and the row the birds were making. 

A month had gone by since he and Daphne 
had heard the linnet singing in the vicarage 
garden. It had been an eventful month. Bel- 
maray manor house had been bought by a re- 
ligious order. Oaklands had been bought by a 
retired brewer with a family of rollicking sons 
and daughters, the volume and power of whose 
high spirits it seemed that not even Oaklands 
could depress. Farthing Cottage, so far as the 
knowledge of everyone except John, Daphne, 
Margary and Miss Wentworth went, had been 
bought by the parents of the former Oaklands 
children and leased to Miss Giles. Miss Went- 
worth had bought a little house in Silverbridge. 
Michael had been up to London, reopened his 
flat, met and faced the careful smiles or the 
equally careful cuts of the men and women he 
had known in the days before his imprison- 
ment, met one friend whose smile was what it 
had always been and through him got a job as 
an assistant at a bookshop. He had also, dur- 
ing the lonely and rather desperate evenings in 
his flat, tried to rough out the plot of a new 
kind of thriller. But he had found it difficult 
and realized with depression how hard it 
would be to acquire new habits of thought 
and work. Well, there would be the bookshop 
while he struggled. He had written a long let- 
ter to Mary, which he had not posted until 
two days ago. He had not seen her since and 
there had been no answer by this morning’s 
post. 

He thought of her with aching compassion. 
With just a few more meetings love had come 
quickly and warmly between them, to her 
cloudless joy and his secret wretchedness. He 
had made a clean breast of it to Daphne and 
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DRY SKIN 
MARKS YO 


“OLDER” WOMAN! 





Woodbury skin scientists create a 
special cream to hold back the look 
of years caused by drying skin 


by Edith Macaulay, 
Beauty Authority 


By neglecting dry skin, you leave the 
way open to be robbed of a most pre- 
cious possession—moist, smooth, young- 
looking skin. Now from the Woodbury 
laboratory comes effective help! 
Lanolin-rich. It is Woodbury Dry Skin 
Cream — rich in beauty-giving lanolin 
(nature’s own “double” for the natural 
oils of your skin) plus four other skin 
softeners. 

Penetrates deep down. Unlike other 
creams that work only on the surface, 
Woodbury contains a wonder-working 
ingredient that carries the beauty bene- 
fits deeper than ever before. 

Use Woodbury Dry Skin Cream 
faithfully every day. Marvel how tiny 
dry lines begin to melt away — how 
dull, dry flakiness seems to smooth 
out! And right now, to introduce you 


to the wonderful benefits of this cream, 
there’s a limited time Beauty Special 
— the 69¢ size for only 49¢, plus tax. 


BEAUTY SPECIAL 
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Woodbury Cold Cream and Woodbury All- 
Purpose Cream, too, at same special price! 
Limited time! 


FP HEsDOUBTSeYOURSS KIEL 
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f Every woman needs 


a second love .. 


Re CHEVROLET 


a 


LADIES' HOME JOURNANH: 
j 


"Now, darling, let's be reasonable. Can | go bargain 
hunting over the telephone? Not really. But if | had my 
own pickup and delivery service—a new Chevrolet— 

I'd track those bargains down like a treasury 

agent in action. Speaking of bargains, well, the Chevrolet 
for '56 is just about the best buy we could ever make. 
But of course, you know that! You know that it has the 
sleek styling and dependable performance of the higher 
priced cars ... special safety door latches .. . and seat 
belts* .. . and those live-wire V8 or Six engines. Yet the 
price is surprisingly low. Well, that's the end of my 
‘feminine logic’ for today. Yes, | thought you'd agree with 
me. Let's visit our Chevrolet dealer tomorrow.’ 


*Optional at extra cost 


One last word about gas economy— 


Of course, Chevrolet is noted for its 
long gas mileage. But—you'll save gas 
in any car if you drive at steady speeds, 
don't race the motor, and keep your 





engine tuned. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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ohn, but he had not been able to tell Mary 
i} e whole story to her face. He had had to 
' vrite it. But he had not been able to write it 
| ntil he had gone back to London and faced 
slone what they would have to face together if 
‘ind when she married him. When he had 
yound that he could do that, he had written his 
mictter. 

} Which she had not answered. Well, how 
tould she so quickly? She was overwhelmed 
vy it all, his treatment of Daphne, his coward- 
e, the full details of his dishonesty. It had 
een Miss Giles, not Mary, who had rung up 
ast night and asked if he could get on with 
he painting alone today. : 

Mary herself had painted Miss Giles’ room 

ext door pale pink, after an argument with 
iss Giles, who had wanted it gray. But Miss 
iles was coming round, now it was finished, 
nd she would surely be happy in the warmth 
nd glow. Annie needed no persuasion where 
ary’s color schemes were concerned. To 
veryone’s astonishment, she had in this new 
beginning shown that she possessed astonish- 
g recuperative powers. Once she had re- 
overed from the shock of her mistress’ death, 
e had transferred to Mary the devotion she 
ad given long ago to Mrs. Belling. Miss Giles, 
hough she did occasionally put up some re- 
istance to Mary’s despotism, was now 
qually her devoted slave. It was Mary who 
as laying the foundations of the new school. 
here was not a single person connected with 
s eStablishment who did not turn to Mary 
or her orders. 
She has power, thought Michael. The kind 
power that takes women captive as well as 
en. And with that power the kernel of her is 
ound as a nut. Why didwt she write to me? 
something, anything, to keep me going. She 
new I would not see her today. What’s the 
ime ? Five o’clock. The room’s done. 

He got stiffly off the ladder and found that 
€ was uncommonly tired as well as thirsty 
nd hungry. 

“Are you still there, Michael?” called a 
oice. 

He strode to the window and looked out. 
ary, hatless, was down below him in the 
arden. A full basket was at her feet and she 
ad a new frying pan in one hand and a coal 
uttle in the other. 

She said, ““We’ve had a grand day. How 
ave you got on?” 

“T’ve finished,” said Michael. 

She looked up at him, laughing. There was 
o change in her easy, happy manner. She 
ight have received no letter. Perhaps she 
adn’t. His face looked drawn and gray as he 
ooked down at her, and for the first time she 
ealized that he was a great deal older than she 
jas, as well as a great deal weaker in both 
¥haracter and body. Also, that he loved her 

ar more than she had realized. Also, that he 

had been in doubt as to her answer, and she 
iad kept him waiting two days, not knowing 
that he doubted her response. Also, and this 
ast with a flash of vision, that she had it in her 
dower through the kindness of love to make 
of this weakling a very fine man. 
_ She dropped the frying pan and coal scuttle 
‘ind held out her arms. ‘“‘Michael!”’ she cried, 
jer cry sharp with the distress of her love and 
“ompunction. “Michael, come down at once 
‘ind have some tea!” 








































































Mle raced downstairs and met her there and 
hey kissed each other passionately, yet more 
is two passionately loving children would 
1ave done than as man and woman. Every 
‘vestige of his weariness fell from him and he 
elt himself light and buoyant within the 
_trength of her arms. And she, feeling the un- 
»xpected strength of his, knew strength to be 
in entirely relative thing. A weak man, 
}truggling with circumstances too hard for 
“nim, might put up a stronger fight in failure 
_|han the strong man in success. He might even 
be more worthy of respect and love. Anyway, 
she respected Michael and would show him so 
_»>y every means in her power until she died. 
_| “Tl be proud to be your wife,” she told him 
‘vehemently. “And if you ever thought I 
wouldn’t be, that just shows what a fool you 
are.” 
_| Her vehemence made him laugh, and, rub- 
I ing the tears out of her eyes, she laughed too. 


| 


“VIL love the smell of paint until I die,” said 
Mary. “‘Now let’s have tea. I’ve a vacuum 
bottle and sandwiches in the basket.” 


A hilarious and delightful supper party, ar- 
ranged for very early in the evening so that the 
children could be present, was drawing to its 
conclusion with Winkle refusing to be hurried 
over her peach. Nor did anyone except Pat 
wish to hurry her. This party was in celebra- 
tion both of Winkle’s birthday and of Mary 
and Michael’s engagement. Daphne and Mary 
together had made the iced birthday and en- 
gagement cake, the host of little cakes and the 
tipsy trifle. 

“Buck up, Winkle,” cried Pat in exaspera- 
tion, for she knew there were to be games with 
prizes in the drawing room afterward. 

Winkle squinted sideways at what was left 
of the trifle. “I didn’t have any of that,” she 
said. 

“Mother!”’ ejaculated Pat. “If she has that 
on top, she’ll be sick.” 

“Could I have a bit more trifle, mother?” 
asked Margary shyly. She did not really want 
it, but she wanted to keep Winkle company. 

“Let’s all begin again,” said John. “Mary 
didn’t make those wafer biscuits just to be 
looked at. Daphne, did Harriet have a glass of 
cherry brandy?” 

“T put one on her tray,’ said Daphne. 

“Isn’t alcohol bad for arthritis?” asked 
Miss Giles. It was years since she had dared 
to eat trifle and she had forgotten how de- 
licious it could be. 


H- H- H- H H H- 


Life is no brief candle to me. It is a 
sort of splendid torch which I have got 
hold of for the moment, and | want 
to make it burn as brightly as possible 
before handing it on to future gen- 


erations. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Reprinted permission 

The Society of Authors and 

the Public Trustee 
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“Miss Giles, anything is good for you if you 
enjoy it,’ said Miss Wentworth. 

Miss Wentworth and Miss Giles, lately in- 
troduced, liked each other. Miss Wentworth, 
sharing with John the knowledge that the sale 
of Belmaray had made possible the purchase 
of Farthing Cottage, found herself in the posi- 
tion of benefactress to Miss Giles and ac- 
cordingly had a feeling of tenderness for her. 
Miss Giles, immensely touched by the mother- 
liness that softened the asperity of the old 
lady’s manner when she talked to her, felt the 
years slip off. When there is no one left in the 
world to whom you seem young, you feel old 
indeed, and that had been her condition for a 
long time. 

Michael looked round the table, counting 
heads. Mary. Daphne and John and their 
children. Miss Wentworth. Miss Giles. Ent- 
wistle. The dog and the cat. 

It was odd how they had been drawn to- 
gether, their lives intertwined, all in a few 
weeks of this unusually lovely spring. Did 
rhythmic times of fresh growth come in the 
lives of men and women as in the world of 
nature? And did one growth help another, as 
birds build their nests where the new leaves 
will hide them? 

Winkle was satisfied at last and she and 
the others went into the drawing room while 
Michael and Mary went upstairs and knocked 
at Harriet’s door. Michael had a bunch of 
pink carnations that he had bought in Silver- 
bridge. 

““Come in,” said Harriet’s clear voice, and 
they went into her fresh room, hand in hand 
like a couple of children. “Come in. I’m 
pleased to see you. I’ve had a good look at 
you both out of my window and you are no 
strangers to me. What, sir? These carnations 
for me? Why, I’ve not been given such flowers 
since I was the age of your young lady. And 
carnations, my favorite flower of them all! 
There now, anyone would think it was my en- 
gagement day. You'll make your young lady 
jealous. And she’s pretty as a picture.” 

Mary laughed and sat down. Harriet, 
bright-eyed and inquisitive as a cock robin, 


was not at all her idea of a suffering invalid. 
Except for her wheel chair and the rug over 
her knees, there was no sign of invalidism 
about her. 

“And when will you be married?” asked 
Harriet. 

“Not until after Christmas,” said Mary. “I 
promised Miss Giles to help with her school 
before Michael asked me to marry him and 
I can’t let her down. I must get her well 
started before I leave.” 

Harriet nodded approval. ‘““And Mr. Stone, 
he’ll get himself well started in business and a 
bit laid by before the two of you set up house.” 

“You know a lot about us, Harriet,’ said 
Michael. He was smiling, but he did not speak 
lightly and Harriet answered with a grave, 
sweet seriousness. 

“Yes, I know a good deal about you, but 
you mustn’t mind that. Some people you can 
see every day for years and never do more 
than pass the time of day as with a stranger. 
Others you can see just a few times from your 
window and it seems as though you were old 
friends.” 


Mary got up and picked up Harriet’s tray. 
“T can hear them washing up downstairs,” she 
said. ““You stay here, Michael. Please may I 
come and see you another day, Harriet?” 

Harriet nodded. She was a good girl. A 
girl as young as that who knew the right mo- 
ment to efface herself was a very good girl in- 
deed. Mary went out and closed the door 
gently behind her. 

“She’s a good girl,” Harriet repeated to 
Michael. 

“Too good for me,” said Michael. It was 
not the usual conventional remark, and Har- 
riet was quick to sense the panic that had 
come over him. 

“You should have no fear,” said Harriet. 
“THere’s no sense in fear.” 

“I’ve been afraid all my life, Harriet,” said 
Michael. 

“Nonsensical all your life, you mean,” said 
Harriet. “But a person being nonsensical 
through the first half of his life is no reason to 
my way of thinking why he should be non- 
sensical through the second half too. It’s nice 
to have a bit of change.” 

Michael laughed. ““You don’t get much 
change, Harriet.” 

“T get more than you'd think,” she said. 
“The weather, now, that’s always changing. 
Yesterday it was as gay as a knight in armor, 
and today it’s gray like it was the day you 
came to Belmaray.” 

“Harriet, how wonderful of you to remem- 
ber what the weather was like then.” 

“Not at all,” said Harriet tartly. ““When 
Mrs. Wentworth told me about you—just 
the other day it was—I remembered that the 
day you’d come I'd been praying for prisoners 
because it was a gray day.” 

“You think prisoners lead a gray life?’ he 
asked. ““Well, they do, of course.” 

“To be sure,” said Harriet. ““But it wasn’t 
for that reason. I’d been thinking that not 
only colors are imprisoned on gray days but 
the sun too. When there’s a gray wall between 
one and the other, who’s to say which is 
prisoner and which is free?” 

“TI don’t think I know what you mean,” said 
Michael. 

“The gray clouds, they are like men’s un- 
belief,’ said Harriet. ““And men live frozen 
and afraid when a touch of the sun would 
change all that. But they imprison the sun.” 

“Many who would like to believe can’t, 
Harriet.” 

“That’s a lie,” said Harriet calmly. “If you 
want a good thing badly enough you get it. 
Not overnight, maybe. But you get it.” 

Michael looked at the old woman keenly. 
Like Mary, she had power, and far more 
power than Mary. He began to understand 
what immense concentration of power there 
can be in a life withdrawn if discipline can 
keep pace with withdrawal. 

“Perhaps faith is hard to come by when 
you're alone,” he said. “Until now I’ve been 
alone.” 

““We’re never alone,” said Harriet. ““That’s 
the mistake so many make. There’d be less 
fear if folk knew how little alone they are.” 

She moved her left hand, that had been ly- 
ing on her lap, and opened it with difficulty. 


> 
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A small old-fashioned pearl ring lay in the 
palm of her hand. Michael looked at it in be- 
wilderment, for he was sure he had seen it 
before. 

“Your mother’s,” said Harriet. “You gave 
it to Daphne. I asked her to give it to me to 
give back to you. You can’t give one woman’s 
engagement ring to another, but in a couple 
of years’ time you could give it to Mary as a 
Christmas gift. You’ve forgotten your mother, 
maybe?” 

“No, Harriet, I never forget her,” said 
Michael. 

“Then it’s an odd thing you thought your- 
self alone,”’ said Harriet. END 
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Millions of Americans 
take TUMS wherever they go 
—fix Acid Indigestion, 
Heartburn—Fast! 


The beauty about TUMS is you can 
take ’em anywhere—no matter what 
you re doing. Just eat them like candy 
mints and get wonderful relief that’s 
so fast, so sure! 


TUMS neutralize excess stomach 
acid almost instantly—safely, too! 
Acid indigestion, heartburn and gas 
go away fast...with no danger of 
over-alkalizing your stomach...no 
laxative action to worry you when 
you're out. 

So take your TUMS wherever you go 
—and when acid indigestion hits you 
(as it does practically everyone) you 
fix it ‘‘on the spot”’ with tasty little 
tums! No glass, no water needed. 
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THREE ROLL PACK, 25¢ 
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The finished room does 
triple duty in living-dining- 
entertainment plans. 
Chairs were covered in 
heavy linen for steadfast 
wear. At small window now 
cleared of vines, a 
bead-and-bamboo shade 
admits clear light. 

Along far wall, 

cabinet of oiled walnut 
has a slate top and 

holds phonograph 

and music collection 
behind cane doors. 


For dinners with a country 
view, plank table of 

dark polished wood stands 
near windows. 

Around it go sturdy chairs 
of oak and rush. 

Wooden serving cart, 
painted yellow, 

wheels in from the kitchen. 
All lamps except for 

the brass standing one were 
given translucent shades 
for a brilliant glow at night. 


ik 
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HAROLD FOWLER 








By H. T. WILLIAMS 


he redecorating of this room started out- 

doors! Since the problem was to bring light 
and airiness to a room that appeared to be in 
perpetual shadow, clearing away an overgrowth 
of shrubs and trees against the windows was the 
first step indicated. Then, too, converting the 
front door to half glass to match a bank of win- 
dows was a big help that brightened the room 
twice as much and added to its country charm. 
Next came the walls, dark and dull, and the 
dark raftered ceiling. We used white paint over 
all except the brick wall of the fireplace. From 
there on, bright colors carried the theme. Gold 
and aqua stand out vividly against a white back- 
ground, and the variations in striped curtains, 
solid-color splashes on sofa and armless chair, 
tweed mixture in the reversible flax rug all 
combine to create an interesting, personality for 
the room. The dash of paprika-colored linen 
ottoman added just that—dash—along with the 
matching bookshelves on chains over the cab- 
inet. Other points of interest all play a part in 
the room’s utility and fresh outlook on life: the 
handsome teakwoed coffee table expands to 
twice its length for a casual buffet or tray dinner, 
the couch converts to a bed for an overnight 
guest, the polished old brass weather vane sends 
back cheerful reflections from the fireplace wall. 
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The Towle Touch ... creates sterling to be used as well as treasured 


Here, for example, are some typical Towle Touches that make 
Towle as practical for breakfast as for a banquet...the Towle 
Solid Metal Seal that weds the knife blade to handle permanently 
...on forks, notched tine bases (design permitting) for easier 
washing...the exclusive Towle ‘‘Deep-Burnish” finish that helps 
your Towle actually “‘glow” lovelier the more you use it. 

And who would not want to enjoy their Towle pattern as often as 
possible? Each pattern in Towle Sterling is distinguished by a 


refinement of design and restraint of execution that makes it the 
appropriate tableware for every occasion. (And, of course, noth- 
ing less than sterling belongs on your table. ) 

But while ownership of Towle Sterling is far more rewarding, 
Towle costs no more than other sterling. 6 pc. place-settings from 
$29.75. Serving pieces from $4.25. Why not see your selected Towle 
jewelry or department store today—they will be happy to help you 
find some convenient way to own a complete Towle service at once. 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 





CAPTURE COOL FLAVOR 
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SPICED BEET CONSOMME 


Place two 1334-ounce cans chicken broth in 
a bowl. Chill. Skim off fat. In a saucepan, 
simmer the broth with 2 cups beet juice 
two 


drained from 


beets. Add 12 whole cloves and 14 teaspoon 


|-pound-4-ounce cans 


salt. Simmer 15 minutes, then put away to 
steep and chill overnight. The next day, re- 
heat and add 2 tablespoons lemon juice at 
the last moment. Strain and serve hot. 
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Snare the tang of horse-radish in a sour- 
cream aspic. encasing the marinated beef it- 
self, presliced for simpler serving. Radish and 
cucumber slices smile on its smooth surface, 
beckoning the beholder to explore the deli- 
cious depths. 


ASPIC OF BEEF WITH 
SOUR CREAM AND HORSE-RADISH 


Have your butcher give you a well-larded 


piece of top sirloin weighing 8 pounds, and 
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Lace Paper Doylies 


Give your table the modern touch...with fresh, crisp 


Roylies, Paper Doylies and Roylprints, Paper Place Mats! 


So dainty, so decorative, so utterly care-free, 


Roylies and Roylprints add eye appeal to any meal! 


You save time 


set table in seconds...save bother —no linens 


to change or put away...save money —Roylies and Roylprints 


cost only about a cent per setting. Choose from a 


variety of colorful Roylprints, in many gay, completely new 


patterns... blend them with Roylies, in fine, delicately 


embroidered lace design in snowy white or rich pastels. Sold at 


Variety, Supermarket and Department Stores everywhere. 


11 Lace Paper Works, Inc., 


DESIGNED FOR Royal LIVING, EVERY DAY! 
R Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (A subsidiary of Eastern Corp.) 





| veal knuckle, cracked. Now a veal knuckle 
is a knuckle of noble proportions; be sure it’s 
cracked, or it will not fit into any ordinary 
sort of pot. Marinate the beef 24 hours in 
134 cups orange juice and 14 cup wine vine- 
gar. If desired, 14 cup Chablis may be sub- 
stituted for part of the orange juice. Turn 
the meat several times in the marinade. The 
next day remove the meat, but do not discard 
the marinade, which has not worked all its 
wonders yet. Mix 2 teaspoons salt, 14 tea- 
spoon pepper and 14 cup flour and rub into 
the meat. Brown on all sides in 2 tablespoons 
shortening or salad oil, using a Dutch oven 
or a heavy pot. Remove all excess drippings. 
Add to the marinade | whole carrot, 14 cup 
minced onion, a few sprigs parsley, a few 
celery tops, 2 cloves garlic, crushed, and 3 
tablespoons prepared horse-radish. Season 
with 1 tablespoon salt, 1 teaspoon thyme, 
14 teaspoon marjoram—trusty friends, both 
ofthem—and }{ teaspoon pepper. Pour over 
meat in Dut¢ch oven. Tuck the cracked veal 
knuckle around the meat and cover tightly. 
Simmer 4-5 hours until meat is tender. Re- 
move the meat and the veal-knuckle pieces 
from the broth. Cool. 

Strain the broth through several thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth and chill. Skim off all 
the fat, which will have floated to the top 
and solidified. When meat has completely 
cooled, trim off outer fat and slice meat very 
thin crosswise; cul into pieces to fit a 9” x 5” 
x 3’ pan or mold. Heat the broth, as it will 
have jellied. Remove from heat, cool and 
add 1 cup commercial sour cream, 1% cup 
prepared horse-radish, 3 tablespoons wine 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons 
sugar and | tea- 
spoon salt. Soften | 
envelope unflavored 
gelatin in 4 cup cold 
water. Dissolve over 
hot water. Stir in a 
bit of the sour-cream- 
broth mixture, then 
add this to the re- 
mainder of the broth 
and sour cream. Mix 
well. Chill until par- 


tially thickened to 
the consistency of whipped cream. This is 
important. 


Dip each slice of meat in the mixture and 
place perpendicularly in the pan just as bread 
slices would be placed next to one another in 
a loaf, until the pan is filled. If the sour-cream 
mixture were not thickened sufficiently, 
sauce would not stick to the meat. Place a few 
slices on the sides and fill up any space with 
diced beef or diced pieces of veal cut from 
the knuckle. Slowly pour the rest of the 
sour-cream-broth mixture over the meat: 
there is nothing now for meat and marinade 
mixture to do but live happily ever after. 
(Any remaining beef may be diced and mixed 
with rest of the sauce and molded in individ- 
ual molds for luncheon another day.) Chill 
overnight or until set. Unmold and garnish 
with cucumber and radish slices. 

Serve with dollops of horse-radish sauce 
on the side: Mix together | cup commercial 
sour cream, !4 cup prepared horse-radish, 
5 tablespoons vinegar, | tablespoon sugar, 
and salt and pepper to taste. 


VEGETABLES WITH DILL DRESSING 
Make up your favorite French dressing: 
you'll need about 11% cups. Season to taste 
with powdered dill or dillweed. Drain 2 cups 
whole cooked or canned small carrots and 
place in a bowl. Pour 4 of the dressing over 
them. In separate bowls, ensuring separate 
flavors, repeat this procedure with 3 to 4 cups 
cooked beans, or canned blue lake 
green beans, and 2 cups canned artichoke 
Cut | into fan- 
shaped slices and pour over them the re- 


green 


hearts. small cauliflower 
mainder of the dill dressing. Place all vege- 
tables in the refrigerator, and leave them to 
their delicious devices overnight. 

If this seems like an awful lot of bowls to 
pop in the refrigerator—covered, of course— 
reflect that seldom has your refrigerator 
bulged with such a selection of good cheer. 
When ready to serve the jellied beef loaf, 
turn it out in the center of a large platter or 


chop plate. Surround the loaf with the 
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Never fear spoiling children by mak- 
ing them too happy. Happiness is the 
atmosphere in which all good affec- 
tions grow—the wholesome warmth 
necessary to make the heart-biood 
circulate healthily and freely. 
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vegetables, each cupped separately in crisp 
petals of lettuce. Garnish with chicory, radish | 
roses and slices of cucumber. | 


In all the category of kitchen miracles, none |} i: 


is more marvelous than the ancient mystery 
of yeast, and few items merit the acclaim of 
your private public more than homemade 
bread. Bread sticks such as one finds at only 
the best of restaurants on a rare night out 
may sound impossible, but you'll find them 
astonishingly easy. And how their delicate 
lengths add stature to a meal! You may buy 
packaged bread sticks if you don’t feel up to 
making your own. 


THIN BREAD STICKS 
Dissolve 1% cake fresh yeast or 14 package 
quick dry yeast (1 teaspoon) in 2 table. 
spoons lukewarm water, according to the di- 
rections on the package. Melt 1% cup short- 
ening in 6 tablespoons scalded milk and cool 
to lukewarm. Stir in dissolved-yeast mix- 
ture. Sift together 2 cups flour, 34 teaspoon 
salt and 1% teaspoon sugar in a large bowl, 
Make a well in the center of the dry in- 
gredients. Add liquids all at once, boldly, and 
beat lustily until dough comes away from the 
sides of the bowl. 
Set in a warm place, cover with a fine 
damp cloth and let rise until doubled in bulk, 
Beautiful, breathless moment, when the 
cloth is lifted, the dough has indubitably 
risen! But don’t be overcome by it. Punch 
it down. Pinch off pieces of dough no bigger 
than a walnut, and roll them between the 
palms of your hands or on a board into | 
pencillike strips, no _ 
more than 14” ‘hl 
and 6’’-8” long. Ar. | 
range them on un- 
greased baking sheets, 
Let strips dry about 
10 minutes. Bake, in 


oven, 325° F., for 
about 25 minutes un- 
ul they are a light 
golden tan. This ree- 
ipe makes about 4 


BRAY 


dozen. Of course | 


there’s nothing quite like serving them hot | 
from the oven, so this might be the one thing” 
you choose to do the day this dinner is to be | 
served; on the other hand, there’s no real 
reason short of a positive passion for new-— 
made bread why you should do so, for they 
will keep beautifully overnight, and may 

be reheated at the last minute. | 


Summer showers us with blessings, and the : 
bloom of fresh fruit shines bright among 
them. 


FRUIT MELANGE 


Prepare the day before | cup of each of the 
following: fresh pitted Bing cherries, blue- 
berries, fan-shaped slivers of pineapple, thin 
slices of apple, orange sections. Mix the cher- 
ries and blueberries. Cover with transpar- 
ent plastic film or aluminum foil. Chill. Now 
mix pineapple, orange sections and apple — 
slices. Cover and chill. Two hours before sery- 
ing, mix | cup orange marmalade with 2 
tablespoons ginger sirup drained from a bot- 
tle of preserved ginger and | tablespoon of 
the minced ginger itself and stir into all the 
fruits mixed together. Add | cup raspberries. 
Two hours together lets the flavors mingle 
just enough, without blurring the lovely con- 
trasting colors of the fruits. Continue chilling 
until ready to serve, then garnish with mint’s 
frosty green. 


The cake in the picture is made mostly from 
a mix, and the frosting may also be a mix or 
your favorite seven-minute frosting. So far, 
you know as much as we do—but here’s a 
trick even you may not have in your bag! 
Make the cake the day before, but don’t 
frost it. 

And now dinner is ready and all the eve- 


ning stretches ahead of you, limitless as the — 


far edge of the lawn in the evening’s shadow. 
Repose, repose. Think ‘ta green thought in a 
green shade,” cool and inviting as your dinner- 
to-be. The neighbors will envy you; we envy 
you already! END 


a moderately slow | 
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LOST: ONE HEAD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64 


»fused to send her to law school; she refused 
) go to finishing school. She bought a horse 
nd rode like crazy on the trails along the 
lutchinson River Parkway, and sedate eques- 
tians from the riding schools complained. She 
rned the cupola on top of the house into a 
udio and sat up there painting awful, worth- 
{ss pictures which she called Dream Impres- 
 jonisms, and gave titles like “After the Lobster 
thermidor” or “Too Much Charlotte Russe.” 
he registered as a Democrat because the fam- 
was Republican. 

| Then suddenly she was twenty-five, and 
oke on that birth date to realize she was 
inmarried, unlikely to be married, without 
fareer, with no education but what she had 
jleaned from reading, and it came to her how 
Jointless and childish were all her renegade 
'ctivities. She had nothing in life except the 
i ct she was a Banta, and she was repudiating 



























































ued ; relinquished her painting, subjugated 
‘erself to the boys, was respectful to her par- 
nts. She dressed with chic, took up clubs, 
ured at teas, and the whole family, includ- 
)g the wives of Ben and Jeff, said, “What has 
‘ome over her?” Joe, who was a major in the 
ir Force, an operations officer at a field in 
Jexas, summed it up: “She’s come to her 
ipnses.”” 

If I'd ever really wanted to escape, she 
jought, J would have. I was meant to follow 


| She quickly had her reward. One night Ben 
‘ropped over from his own house in the new 
dgewater Beach development, and threw out 
statement which burst upon her like a gre- 
ade: ‘““Brew’s wife has left him.” 

a en stared. She had long since stopped 
inking of Brew. He was now a partner with 
he two older boys in the law firm they had 
hken over from their father at his retirement, 
tut he had married Arlene Demarest five 
fears before, and so was off limits. 

| She cried, “Oh, no! Why?” 

“She fell for someone else. It’s a lucky thing 
} wasn’t Brew’s doing. Might have spoiled his 
Jhances to become councilman next election.” 
Jen said softly, “Poor Brew. How could she 
ave wanted another man?” 

Ben looked at her. She was typing a brief 
or him. It was summer and she wore black 
fnen shorts and a white frilly blouse; her 
‘ong, slender arms and legs were the warm 
own of newly baked bread; her hair cut 
1a short, sleek bob. 

She was not only human but delectable. 
der brother grinned. 

“Tl bring him by so you can tell him that 


| 
. 


) | But Ben brought Brew. Brew was silent and 
norose. Jen tactfully did not press him to talk. 
he made him iced tea and put some of her 
3 vorite Chopin on the phonograph and sat 
uietly beside him on a couch. She wished she 
ould cradle his head on her breast. He was as 
' eautiful to her as he had ever been: the dark 
air stroked back so smoothly and boldly from 
is broad brow; his eyes so deep and rich a 
rown. His features were rather small and fine 
or the size of his head, but Jen found their del- 
‘acy an attractive contrast with his muscu- 
ar frame. 


| 
Wren he left he took her hands in his. ‘May 
see you again, Jen? I don’t know what it is 
|bout you. You’ve changed. You're restful 
nd you’ve turned into a looker. I enjoyed 
onight. With Arlene it was always, run, run, 
un,” 
/ “You may see me any time,” said Jen sim- 
ly. She could not afford to be coy. 
| The day his divorce was. granted he came 
traight to her with the news. They had been 
‘leeing each other as frequently as he thought 
poked decent under the circumstances, and 
e had kissed her cheek and hand on occasion, 


‘put he had not courted her, and she was still 
'ot sure whether. she represented a rest cure 
or a future to him. 


But now he said, “I can ask you at last, 
Jen. Will you marry me? You're the girl I 
should have married. You won’t expect to 
have all a man’s attention so he can’t work. 
You're what I need.” He must have been con- 
fident of her answer, for he had the ring. 

Jen began to cry. “It can’t be true—it can’t.” 

“Of course it can.” It was evident he was 
not displeased at her surprise and gratitude. 

The family was delighted. Friends exclaimed. 
In the midst of it Jen felt a little empty and 
wondered why. 

The engagement had no sooner been an- 
nounced than a fresh excitement swept the 
family, when Joe wired he had got married and 
was coming home on leave with his bride. 


Marion was a Texas girl with the wholesome 
outdoor freshness that Texas girls are sup- 
posed to have: brown-haired, clear-skinned 
and breezily informal. She had captured her 
man in less than two weeks and Joe was still 
slightly stunned. The family was reserved to- 
ward Marion, but Jen liked her. She reminded 
her of herself in the pre-Brew period, and the 
two became friends. 

Marion even persuaded Jen to show her the 
pictures, now stacked in the attic. “‘Joe’s told 
me all about you. It’s funny, you’re not quite 
what I expected.” 

“T got over all that,” said Jen, but when 
Marion saw the paintings she exclaimed: 

“Oh, I hope not. These are screaming. I 
wouldn’t have suspected a Banta had this in 
her soul.”’ She looked at Jen curiously. “I hear 
you've just got engaged. What’s he like?” 

“You'll meet him. A profile like a coin and 
a voice that rolls out from the bottom of his 
chest like music.” 

“He sounds like a jukebox, but I hope 
you'll be happy.” 

“Tam happy.” 

“So am I,” sighed Marion. It was not quite 
a honeymooning sigh. 


After Marion and Joe had left, that small 
nibbling of emptiness bothered Jen again. It 
was winter now, soon it would be spring and 
time for wedding plans, and she had a hesi- 
tancy about beginning them. She felt like a 
child at a party who, after being left out and 
ignored, has suddenly been handed the grab 
bag of prizes, only to find at the first eager 
plunge of hand that no prizes are left. 

There were times when she was not sure 
what she and Brew would find to do together 
for the rest of their lives. It was hard to 
see just what they had in common, besides 
the belief that she was lucky to get him. No, 
that wasn’t fair. He loved her and she was 
lucky. 

Early in April, Marion wrote her from 
Evans Falls, Texas, where Joe had recently 
been moved, that she was lonely, and could 
Jen visit after Easter. Brew protested, but Jen 
accepted. She thought that if she could get 
away to Texas, where she had never been, she 
could view her coming marriage in better per- 
spective, and find the enthusiasm that just 
eluded her. She had been telling herself that it 
took a while for anyone who had dreamed 
fruitlessly too long to appreciate the realiza- 
tion of the dream, but telling oneself was not 
the same as feeling. 


As her train bit into the South, signs of 
spring increased: leaves unfurled, flowers 
opened. In Texas the bluebonnets spread like 
blue fire over the ground. Jen thought what 
an adventure this would have been when she 
was younger. 

She arrived in Evans Falls in early evening 
and got off into hot, blowing dust. 

“Jen! Hi!’ Marion came loping along the 
platform. She wore blue slacks and a pale pink 
sweater and was much too thin. The cords 
showed in her neck and her gray eyes were too 
large in her face. She hugged Jen. “I’m so 
glad to see you. You have no idea.” 

Jen hugged back. “‘I’m glad to be here. Are 
you well? How’s Joe?” 

“We're both peachy. He’ll be home when 
we get there. He’s bringing one of the assistant 
operations guys, a boy named Sunderman— 
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lim Sunderman—and Slim’s roommate, 
Aike Carew, so we can have a nice party.” 
They got a porter and walked to Marion’s 
lue convertible. Jen said firmly, “But you 
1ustn’t get me dates.” 

“Oh, Slim’s a protégé of mine.” 

She told Jen about Slim Sunderman on the 
rive. In fact, she talked of nothing else. 
“Do you remember Gwen Moody? Of 
ourse she isn’t what she used to be in pictures, 
ut you probably remember the big to-do that 
me all her love letters to some married direc- 
yr came out in the papers. She’s Slim’s 
other. Papa’s a big Chicago businessman: 
unting—fishing—fifty-cent cigars. They’ve 
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Sling pretty, 


Your next session with the sun 


been divorced for ages and Slim’s been on his 
own more or less since he was fourteen. 'm 
filling you in so you'll see why he is the way 
he is.” 

‘“How is he?’”’ asked Jen, glancing at her 
sister-in-law. 

“Not what you’d expect for a boy with that 
heritage, who was never wanted. He’s had no 
family, so he’s just sort of adopted life, if you 
know what I mean. Slim gets a kick out of 
things most people have forgotten to notice 
since they were five. When you’re with him 
you forget that living is just something to 
brush your teeth for every morning. He says 
his mother passed on a total lack of talent and 
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his father a total lack of his ambition, so 
he’s free.” 

“But not steady,” commented Jen. 

“A perfect reed in the wind,” said Marion 
cheerfully. ““‘He’s batted around doing the 
kinds of things that book jackets always say 
authors have done. You know—dishwashing, 
guide on a Hollywood sight-seeing bus, play- 
ing piano in a dive, giving magic shows for 
kids’ parties. Once he was broke and couldn’t 
get at some money in trust for him, so he got 
a fairly ordinary job as a dispatch clerk with 
an airline, but then he decided he wanted to 
be a pilot and enlisted. He flunked out of 
flying school and wound up in operations be- 
cause of his experience. He drives Joe wild 
because he does a good job but doesn’t give 
a hang about being more than a second 
lieutenant!" 2 

“He sounds like a lost soul.’’ Why was she 
so smug? Because she feared she was still one, 
as much as in her age of rebellion? 

“Tf you don’t [ike lost souls, you won’t like 
me.” Marion’s face clouded. There was trou- 
ble. Jen knew it. She hoped it was not this 
Hollywood vagabond. Marion slowed on a 
dead-end street. “‘I certainly wouldn’t describe 
Slim as lost.” 

She pulled into a driveway beside a small 
brick bungalow. Joe’s maroon sedan stood by 
the curb and behind it another convertible, 
green and dusty. The girls got out. Behind the 
house a bank sheered down to a deep gully, 
through which ran a muddy stream. On the 
other side of the stream a treeless hill climbed, 
spotted with small homes. 

““Not Texas at its best,’ said Marion, but 
for the first time Jen felt far, far removed from 
Edgewater and the family, 
somewhat as she used to 
feel painting in the cupola. 

Three men were in the 
house. Two were young 
and neat in their uniforms. 
Joe had removed his tie, 
opened his collar and 
rolled up his sleeves. He 
was smoking a pipe and 
looked bland and well fed. 
Whatever was wrong, it was not with him. 
He kissed Jen. 

Marion introduced her to the lieutenants. 
Lieutenant Carew was tanned and fair-haired. 
Jen looked at Sunderman with more interest 
and some animosity. 

He was very tall, very thin, and the hand he 
thrust at her had long fingers which curled 
entirely around her own. Her first impression 
was of an alert fox, or leprechaun, imperfectly 
spelled into human form. He had reddish- 
brown hair cut in a brush, and his skin was the 
burning kind, which is either white or bright 
red, and was now red. His ears were long and 
stood out from his head; his nose, short; his 
eyes were green and wore an expression of 
innocence, instantly nullified when one no- 
ticed their wicked slant. 

““How are you, Jen?” He hit the “‘you”’ with 
everything he had in a voice that was several 
tones deeper than Brew’s and much softer. 
His smile was like a fox’s grin, sharp-toothed 
and mischievous and possibly evil. 

“Just fine,” she said coolly. He would have 
no scruples. Did Joe know it? 


U 


Ice did. He was not blind. The group sat 
about in limping conversation while Slim lay 
on the floor and stared thoughtfully at the 
ceiling. He remarked that it was full of cob- 
webs and he would have to come around on 
his day off and knock them down. 

“Your constant concern for our housekeep- 
ing touches me,” said Joe nastily. 

Slim paid no attention. But laconically, as 
though to himself, he began to talk. He told 
an incident of his flight training, and another 
of a fishing trip off Catalina, and both were 
truly funny, stories in which he was the comic 
figure of ineptitude at which everyone could 
laugh. Even Joe roared. 

Adroitly, slyly, Slim had changed the whole 
tenor of the party. He persuaded a joke from 
Joe, an anecdote from Carew. It all seemed 
effortless and casual, but the doldrums had 
given way to a semblance of gaiety. 

‘And you,” he said to Jen. ““What flavors of 
Eastern sophistication have you got to add?” 

“No flavor.” 
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Live as if you expected to 


live a hundred years, but 
might die tomorrow. 
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“No? There’s something. What is it? A 
taste of rue? If you won’t chat you can do 
tricks, then.” 

i | wee 

But he had produced a small rubber ball 
from his pocket and pressed it into her hand, 
closing her fist around it. “You think you 
can’t? Look.” He pried her fingers open. 
Upon her palm lay the original ball surrounded 
by three smaller ones. 

“How on earth?” she cried, and he laughed. 

“Easy, easy. The secret is never to assume 
you can’t do a thing. You may find you've 
already done it. For instance, can youmamba?”’ 

NO 

“Tomorrow night I’ll show you you can.” 


ea looked helplessly at Marion, who said, | 
“Tt’s all right. We’ve got a bunch up to go 
dancing at a roadhouse near here, but it won’t 
be anything Brew would mind. You can’t go 
through life without dancing once with Slim.” 

Joe made a sound in his throat. Carew said 
they ought to blow. Slim gave Jen’s hand a fi- 
nal squeeze and her person a look which she 
could at once interpret as unzippering, al- 
though she had never encountered such a 
look before. 

Marion went out with the boys to Slim’s 
convertible. Joe said, “So he can make you 
laugh, but what else has he got? Marion’s 
been dissatisfied with me since we met him. 
I'd get him sent to another field if I could.” 

‘‘He’s not a man a woman would take seri- 
ously.”” But she was thinking that if she had 
met him six or seven years ago —— Well, she 
had grown up. 

“Oh, I trust her. if not him, and I can’t — 
forbid him the house with-— 
out reason, but I wish you’d 
find some way to discourage 
him while you’re here.” 

For Joe’s sake, then, she | 
did go dancing the next 
night, although it could 
ANN LEE 
sake that she worethe black- 
and-white strapless sheath 
and her grandmother’s jet 
drop earrings which had come back to high 
style. 

Slim at once remarked on this when he had 
settled her in his car, having arranged for the 
two other couples with him to go in the Ban- 
tas’ sedan. “Is it your brother’s idea or yours 
that my attention can be diverted by a non- — 
existent neckline and a shapely figger?” 

“Neither,” said Jen. 

“Then it must be my own idea.” He smiled 
at her. 
If he could be blunt, so could she. “I | 
thought I could appeal to you—on an intel- 
lectual plane—not to try to break up my 
brother’s home.” 

“Even your brother doesn’t believe that. 
He’s picked on me for a whipping boy because 
he can’t admit what he’s doing to Marion 
himself. He’s a good upstanding citizen who 
made a spirited girl his wife and let that be the 
end of it. Now she’s supposed to be satisfied 
with being a convenience. I’ll bet he makes 
love the way he mak. up a flight schedule.” 

Jen said nothing, bec.use in the little time 
she had been here she had not heard Joe talk 
to Marion as though she were a person, or 
seen him give her more than a passing peck, 
but she did not want a stranger analyzing a 
Banta marriage. 

She hedged. ‘“Well, Marion certainly talks 
of nothing but you.” 

He threw his head back so far she was afraid 
he would run into something, and he laughed. 
“Don’t you know why? Subtlety is not her 
strong point. She’s selling me.” 

“No.” 

“Yes. She saw some pictures you once 
painted. She thinks they looked like portraits 
of my brain, so we must be made for each 
other.’ He glanced at her. 

Jen reddened. ‘‘Marion had no right —— 

“All women consider interference their divine 
right. You were about to interfere yourself.” 

“T used to be a silly girl, but I’ve recovered.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it. Dear heart, a silly girl 
is God’s gift to silly men.’’ His voice was ten- 
der. It made her feel as though she were 
swimming in warm summer waters. She shook 
herself. 


” 


hardly have been for his 
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|The others had arrived at El Toro and all 
‘tt Marion and Joe were dancing. Slim took 
arion away first to the dance floor, and as 
2 scowled after them Jen said with some 


- yourself?” 
/‘I hate dancing. That’s bait for bachelors 
use. Why put the minnow on the hook when 
*ve caught your fish?” 
‘You could be wrong.”’ She saw how radi- 
yt Marion was now, but there was nothing 
her face for the man with her; it was for 
4 dancing. Suddenly she thought it must be 
‘i not to find fun and kindness in the man 
e loved. She thought, Slim is fun and kind. 
‘nen he returned to claim her she was glad to 
) with him. 
e danced beautifully, with an amazing 
“ility for one so gangling. As he had prom- 
/d, she found she could catch the rhythm of 
1 mamba almost at once, so expert was the 
Wht guidance of his hands and body. When 
+ band changed to a slow, soft piece, he 
jlled her to him, holding her tightly. She had 
jarch her neck to keep him from burrowing 
4) chin in her hair. 
Relax,” he said. “We'll have a better time 
‘jyou like me to hold you.” 
“Slim, I’m engaged. Marion was terribly 
ong to try to promote anything.” 
'"“I know. And you have a lovely square- 
2d, sensible-heel life ahead of you. With me 
vould be open toes and wobbly heels. Why,” 
) said, getting her head back under his chin, 
don’t even have a plan for marriage, except 
Jat I. am going to kiss my wife in all the ro- 
ntic spots of the world. Once on top of the 
Tel Tower, and another time under the 
52 rble Arch and again under water in the 
‘ol at the Nacional in Havana, and ——” 
“¥‘Stop it!’ cried Jen. Each word was like 
fe of his trick rubber balls, multiplying, 
thin her, feelings which she had rejected, 
ich she had never known but longed for, 
d she would not have it. She had come out 
e to solidify and settle herself, not to be- 
“me unsettled again. 
‘She left him on the floor, shaken with rage 
him and herself, but he was at her side, 
ighing at her out of his tilted green eyes, and 
‘fore she got back to the table it did not mat- 
whether she was settled or unsettled, noth- 
x mattered but going back to him and danc- 
x, They stayed when the others left. They 
“bsed down the band. Slim started singing as 
sy left the place; they sang together in his 
, and she let him pull her head to his shoul- 
r, so they were still close and music-ridden 
when they danced. 
iy e stopped the car half a block before Joe’s 
use. He kissed her. She helped, she urged. 
_“T’ve never acted this way in my life. I don’t 
~ ow what’s happened to me.” 
' “This is the mad, glad Jen you should be. 
u'll see me again, won’t you? Tomorrow?” 
ts: was begging her. It was a new experience 
ai her. No man, certainly not Brew, had 
| 
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_ 2aded for her presence. 

“Tl see you tomorrow.” 
Marion had gone to bed, but Joe was still up 
iting for her. He took one look at her, hair 
Jusled, lipstick smeared, and said angrily, 
ou make me sick. Have you forgotten that 
"ju’re engaged to Brew?” 
- Jen blew at a wisp of hair that had tumbled 
_ ywn before her eyes. She felt reckless, as she 
d felt galloping too fast along the parkway, 
ddy and bad and full of delight. She said, 
7es, I’ve forgotten all about everything, in- 
nding who I am,” and went to bed. 


the morning her shame was thick and 
ky as mud. Slim had no intention of ever 
ming back. Outside of adolescence and the 
¢ ovies, things simply did not happen this way. 
- |had merely been his pleasure to mischief her 
d lead her into confusion. 

She was stern with Marion when she went to 
link the black coffee that would drown the 
‘}d taste in her mouth. “I don’t think it was 
irof you, Marion, to turn Slim loose on me.”’ 
' “I only wanted to save you from yourself,” 
id her sister-in-law virtuously. ‘““You see, I do 
_\ve Joe, which makes it not quite so bad as it 
light be, but if you don’t love Brew and marry 
= m eee 9, 

_|“Tt’s men like Brew and Joe who marry girls. 
“hose like Slim don’t. They appeal to the 


a a 





worst in a woman, just for amusement, and 
then laugh at her when she’s lost her reason.” 
Marion pursed her lips. 


Jen was drinking still more coffee, after din- 
ner, when Slim walked in and looked at her in 
her shorts and old shirt. ‘“‘Not ready yet?” 
When he stood by the table, cap in hand, his 
smile questioning and hopeful, her legs moved 
her up from her chair. 

“But it will only take me half a sec.” 

I’ve lost my head. She splashed L’Ardente 
Heure all over herself. Then let it be lost. She 
pulled on a green linen dress. It was the color 
of Slim’s eyes. Everyone’s entitled to lose ahead 


once in a lifetime. Something in me had to have 
this happen. She tied a coppery wisp of veil 
around her head. Copper like Slim’s hair. /’// 
go back and marry Brew and be a good Millard. 

But just for now she was in Texas, which was 
still to her no man’s land, emotionally as well 
as geographically, a country where she was 
not bound by the loyalties of home. 

As she left with Slim, followed by Joe’s grim 
stare, he chided, “You thought I wouldn’t 
come. Woman, you have me in such a state 
I’ve forgotten my wallet. We’ll have to go 
around and pick it up.” 

While he hunted for the wallet, Jen 
stepped into the bathroom to comb her wind- 
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blown hair. She turned to the mirror and the 
pit of her stomach grew cold. She saw the re- 
flection of the peach satin negligee hanging 
from a hook on the door. 

She went out to Slim. “You can stop this 
sham. You thought I was easy because of last 
night, didn’t you?”’ He was riffling through a 
muddle of papers on the desk, and looked up 
quizzically. She began to laugh hysterically. ‘‘I 
see you even provide the negligees.”’ 

His eye did not flicker. ‘“‘But for you, not 
peach. I’d thought of a nice, warm coral, but 
right now I'd say ice-blue. Br-r-r.”” He moved 
to the bookcase near where she stood and 
she stepped back quickly. He laughed. “That 
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regligec belongs to the wife of a friend of mine 
who stayed here with her husband one week- 
-nd I was away.” He lifted a magazine and 
»xposed the wallet. “This is a plant, of course. 
Jen, girl, who was the easiest last night?’’ The 
vallet went into his pocket. ‘‘In spite of what 
your mamma may have taught you, men some- 
imes mean the naughty things they say and 
io. Believe me.” 

Before the level honesty of his eyes, she 
ooked away. “How am I so ignorant? I do 
yelieve you.” 

He held her gently. “It takes a long while to 
earn everything. We’ve made a good start.” 


B ut they had not a long while. Three weeks. 
f already she had learned that feeling in love 
vas like this, joy and wonder, and the need to 
old, to cherish, to follow and defend, with no 
vhisper of doubt to disturb the song in the 
1eart, What might she learn if she had longer? 

There could be no longer. Sure as this feel- 
ng was, and swift, she believed it belonged to 
. wildness in her she had relinquished, and was 
ot for permanence. 

For this reason she was defiant of Joe when 
ie tried to stop the romance. He collared Slim 
he next night and told him, “‘Since my sister is 
vidently befuddled, it’s up to me to protect 
yoth her and my friend, whom she’s going to 
narry. If you don’t clear out Pll have you 
ransferred within the week.” 

‘“Major,”’ said Slim, “I regret that decision, 
yut I appreciate your concern for the woman 
vho will be my wife.” 

Jen snapped her fingers before Joe’s incredu- 
ous eyes. “If you get Slim transferred, Joe 
santa, I will howl for every hour of the next 
hree weeks on your doorstep, so help me.” 

But afterward, to Slim, she said, ““You 
nustn’t say things like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“Like my being your future wife.” 

“I know it’s soon for coming to that, but we 
ave to get it settled. You'll break the news to 
his other fellow when you go home.” 

“T can’t do that. I’m going to marry Brew.” 
he could not even clearly picture Brew now, 
or feel him, yet she was more certain of that 
han when she had come out here. ‘You see, 
lim, I tried to throw over my background 
nd I couldn’t. You can’t get away from train- 
ig and heredity.” 

Slim suggested, “Maybe you couldn’t get 
way because you didn’t know where you were 
oing. If you go with me it won’t be proper 
nd dignified and you may never again be a 
illar of society. But I have five thousand dol- 
irs my father’s father left me that will be mine 
yhen I marry, and we'll see the world with it if 
he world lasts that long. I'll earn us enough to 
ay the grocery bill and keep the children shod, 
ut, fortunately, without my father’s acumen 
nd my mother’s abilities there’ll be no ambi- 
ion or fame to get in our way. We'll laugh a 
yt, and dance, and talk, we'll even think a bit, 
nd as for loving . . . well, that’s the way to 
row and live, if you ask me. So?” 

“It couldn’t possibly last,’’ Jen said. 

“All right,” said Slim. “‘Then it won’t last.” 

He did not press her. She was somewhat 
isappointed by that. He never again men- 
ioned a possible future or tried to sell it to her. 

But there were the few weeks, and he sold 
er those, every moment of them. He had the 
ift of enhancing and clarifying their simplest 
Ctivities, the most fleeting sights and sounds, 
f making the enjoyment of being an end in it- 
elf, and there was nothing they did together 
/hich was not sealed for all time in her 
1emory. 

If Slim did not press, Marion did. ““How can 
ou go back to Brew when you’re in love with 
lim ?”’ 

“Marion, I can’t really imagine ever being 
narried to Slim. He would never fit with my 
amily. He’d be hurt, and so would I. I’m only 
uited to being married to someone like Brew. 
t's funny, but I know that better, since Slim, 
nan I did before.” 

Marion cried, “You don’t know what it’s 
ke to be married to a man who lets most of 
ou, the best of you, go unused, unguessed at, 
ncared for. It shrivels you inside.” 

“I’m not you.” 


The last night came. She was to leave at 
uidnight and Slim had arranged a farewell 
linner for her at El Toro. He had gone all out, 


hiring a private dining room, himself oversee- 
ing the preparation of a special menu. 

“And so,” said Slim, driving her there, “‘I 
hope the story ends as you want it. A slice of 
life for you to mull over in your old age, re- 
membering the flakiness of the crust and the 
fluffy meringue, and dropping a tear for the pie 
that could not be.’ His voice was lightly 
ironic, but showed no sign of the deep dismay 
at parting which was almost suffocating her. 

“Slim ——” 

“TIsn’t that what you asked for? It’s all been 
sweet and poignant, and, thank you, I’ve loved 
every bite of what there was.” 

““Yes,’’ she said miserably. 

She was the dull clod at the party. /fs the 
last, last night. No, there was another dull clod. 
Marion was having a roaring good time, mak- 
ing the most of such hilarity as came her way, 
and Joe was therefore sullen. Jen would have 
shaken him, had she not been so concerned 
with herself. 

At last Joe said‘'to Marion, “‘You’re getting 
out of hand. If you don’t cut it out P'll take you 
home.” 

Marion’s lovely face began to fall apart. “If 
you’d take me home and into your arms, I 





HOUSE OF HONEY 


By JOHN ROBERT QUINN 


The bees return at dusk 
From the golden fields, 
Putting their worlds away 


Like gleaming shields. 


Their tiny dynamos 
Are hushed for the night. 


No nectar is so sweet 
As the past, held tight. 





might go, but it’s no fun home with you. 
I want to have fun.” 

Instantly everyone at the table perked. The 
major was spatting with his wife. As instantly 
Slim was on his feet, taking Marion’s hand. 
“We're all having fun. Let’s dance, folks.” 

Joe started to rise, but Jen restrained him, 
saying quietly, “Let him patch her together. 
You can’t. And if you don’t want to lose her 
someday, Joe, you'd better wake up to the fact 
she’s a pretty wonderful human being as well 
as a wife.” 

‘‘Lose her?”’ He shook his head. “I couldn’t 
lose her.’ But he shook Jen off and went after 
his wife. He took her from Slim and led her 
out the door, not even returning for her wrap 
or purse, and there was a strange look of fright 
on his face. 

“*Slim’’—Jen clutched him—‘what will hap- 
pen to them?” 

“TI don’t know. It could be good. I’m sorry, 
but you'll have to let them go like that if we’re 
to catch your train.” 

Everything was unfinished, loose ends flap- 
ping in the wind. The train glided in to the 
platform with lighted windows. Slim seized her 
and covered her mouth with his. Her fingers 
dug deep through the fabric of his uniform, 
but he broke her hold and was pushing her to- 
ward the train, handing her bags to the porter. 

““Good-by, Jen, good-by.” 

She cried for half the trip, and huddled in 
her seat for the remainder of it, while the 
wheels pounded over her poor naked heart. 
Was this sweet nostalgia? 

And he didn’t even care. 

Brew was waiting in Grand Central. He’d 
missed her; the weather had been warm for 
April; he’d found an apartment he thought she 
would like. She looked at the small neat fea- 
tures that had been handsome to her, and 
found them as devoid of life as the geometrical 
pattern in his tie. 

He took her to lunch. “You haven't told me 
about Texas.” 

““Brew’’—she crumbled a plump octagonal 
oyster cracker between her fingers—‘‘I dated 


another man the whole time I was there.’ She 
did not know why she told. She did not have 
to, not when it had come to nothing. 

Brew was at once outraged. ““That’s just fine. 
Wouldn’t you feel great if I told you something 
like that? Here I’ve been hunting for a place to 
live, planning the wedding trip. There won’t be 
any wedding. I’m not going to have another 
Arlene.” 

That was a good, quick way to lose a man. 
It was a relief to lose him. Now she could grow 
old and withered with no one to disturb her 
memories of the other man she’d lost. Never 
had. The way Slim had let her go only meant 
that he would have dropped her with a greater 
bang had she been fool enough to believe him. 

But in the taxi, going home in Edgewater, 
Brew asked, “This business is all over with 
you? Well, Jen, I don’t like to be too harsh. 
You haven’t had much experience and I sup- 
pose you didn’t know how to handle the situa- 
tion. I can’t believe you're faithless at heart. 
Who am I to say I won’t forgive you? I still 
want to marry you.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 

She meant to tell him no, but this was not 
the right moment, when he felt he was being 
magnanimous, and then she got home and 
there were her parents, Ben and Jeff and their 


wives, all of them full of the wedding. 


Either she was too cowardly or too apa- 
thetic to stop the tide, but there was never a 
word from Slim, and it was so easy to be 
drawn back into the familiar life, flow along 
with it, going to showers, looking at furni- 
ture—easy once she had severed the connec- 
tion between her mind and her heart. 

Easy, this way, to be a satisfactory wife to 
Brew. She could go through the motions with- 
out even thinking. 

Marion wrote. There was a moment when 
she frenziedly scanned the letter for a mention 
of Slim and found only, “Slim sends his re- 
gards.”” Regards. Then she read, ‘‘I’m sorry 
about your last night. Joe and I had a big scene 
and he was dear and self-reproaching. I know 
he can’t change much, but he’s trying, and he 
loves me. We'll do all right.” 

Jen tore the letter up. She was afraid to 
think about it. 

She was getting along splendidly with this 
no-thinking program when the wire came from 
Slim: 


HAVE LEAVE. CATCHING PLANE EAST. WILL DROP 
IN FOR CHAT OVER OLD TIMES. 


‘“Why are you shaking like that?” her father 
demanded. 

“‘Joe’s dead!” shrieked her mother. 

“T have a call to make,” said Jen. 

She tried to reach Slim at the field, but he 
had already left. She wouldn’t let him come 
here. If she saw him, talked to him, and said 
good-by again, she would never get the pieces 
back together. 

Two nights later she was awakened at four 
A.M. by the peal of the doorbell. She hadn’t 
thought he’d come without warning, but she 
knew it was he and she dashed in her gown 
down the curving stairs, crying “Stop ringing,” 
and reached the door before anyone else had 
wakened. 


Miassea and sleepy-eyed, Slim held out his 
arms and she walked right against him and 
settled there with a happy shiver, like a dog 
settling on a hearth. 

“You didn’t think I’d let you go ——” 

SIts'you ” 

“ld have been here sooner, but one leave 
was canceled.” 

“It’s you, it’s you.” 

‘There was no use having a lot of arguments 
back in Evans Falls when this is the place 
where it has to be settled.” 

She sat on his lap, inside the hall, on the 
chest that had held the Banta galoshes and 
tennis rackets for generations. “It’s going to be 
terrible to do.” 

“No, very easy.’ She didn’t believe him, but 
she didn’t care. 

At breakfast she introduced him to her par- 
ents as a friend of Joe’s. Slim said they would 
start Out this way. The Bantas were delighted 
to meet any friend of Joe’s. Slim said Joe was 
the salt of the earth. He sounded just like Joe 
saying it. In fact, he was not Slim at all. He was 
sober, subdued, agreed with Mr. Banta’s 
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opinions, played up to Jen’s mother, and 
might have been any rising young banker. 

When she could, Jen asked, “‘Is this an act?” 

“Certainly not. I wouldn’t do as I was, so 
I’ve changed.” 

She looked for mischief in his eyes and — 
found none. He talked to her and treated her 
just as Brew did. He might never have beer 
embracing her at four this morning. 

A small dinner party, including Brew, was 
gathered to meet Joe’s good friend that night. 
They sat about the table discussing the things — 
they always discussed and Slim was from the 
same pod. He could have been a Banta. 

Brew, however, was suspicious, having more — 
reason to be than the rest. “Is this the man?” 
he asked under cover of the talk. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“He talks like a right-enough guy, but I 
don’t like his looks.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Jen said. Her heart was | 
beating so hard it shook her hand and she — 
could not eat. Leave it to him, Slim had said, | 
but she did not know where he was leading. 

The group went to the living room. Slim 
came and stood behind Jen and dropped his 
hand to her shoulder. Brew started. 


Sim said, in slow round tones, ‘Jen and I 
have something serious to tell you. We wish 
her to be freed of her engagement to Brew, so 
that we can marry.” 

“What!” cried Brew. 

“Young man ——”’ began Mr. Banta. 

Slim held up a hand. He smiled sadly. 
**Please. I know this is a shock. We could not 
help ourselves. This thing was bigger than 
either of us.” 

“Slim ——” said Jen. 

“But I want you to know, especially you, 
Mr. Banta, that if | acted like a cad in pursuing 
your daughter when she belonged to another, 
loving Jen has entirely altered my outlook on 
life. I want to be worthy of her. I’ve frittered 
my time away with no thought for the vital | 
things, such as success and money. That’s all 
over. I have five thousand dollars to start our 
marriage with, and instead of using it to travel, 
as I foolishly told Jen I would, I will invest it 
wisely. I will do my best to make at least cap- 
tain in the Air Force, and when I return to ci- — 
vilian life I will get into the airline business, — 
which is the only one I know, where I hope 
that with diligence and application I will rise 
to the top. Jen belongs in Edgewater, so I will 
get a job in New York, and in time we can 
build our own little house in the best section of 
town.” 

“Slim!”’ said Jen. 

Mr. Banta pulled his chin. “You're right, 
this is a blow... . I’m ata loss. ... What you 
say indicates that you’ye given serious 
thought . . . if Jen really wants ——” He 
looked uneasily at Brew, who said nothing. 

Jen cried, ““He’s a fake! A phony, a liar. He 
only wants me to feel like an idiot.’’ She seized 
Slim’s hand. ‘“‘Oh, tell me you’re faking and 
lying or I can’t stand it. I loved you the way 
you were. I don’t want to eat my heart out all | 
my life like Marion. I hadn’t the courage to 
go away and be myself for once and all, but I 
have it now. Tell me, tell me, darling, that you 
don’t mean all this terrible talk.” 

‘*Not a word,” said Slim serenely, and kissed 
her before everyone. 

No self-respecting fiancé could calmly watch 
the girl he had considered lucky to get him be 
kissed like that. Brew didn’t. He hopped off his 
chair. “I don’t know what this is about, andallI 
can say, Jen, is that you’re free all right and 
you're making a big mistake, but you have no 
pity from me.” He looked at Slim. “Just for 
the record, since you didn’t mean all that 
harangue, what is it you really have in mind to 
do for Jen?” 

With his most evil smile, Slim put a hand in 
his pocket. He let Jen go and walked to Brew, 
drawing out a rubber ball. He drew out a sec- | 
ond, grabbed Brew’s hand, closed his fingers — 
on the pair. Brew scowled. He opened his 
fingers. Six little balls crowded around the two ~ 
larger ones. 

Brew flung the balls onto the floor. Jen flung 
herself on Slim, laughing helplessly, and when 
the door had closed on Brew there was a burst 
of laughter in the room that was not her own 
and Slim’s. A horrible lot, her family, but they 
came through in the pinch. END 
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CAN THIS 


MARRIAGE 





BE SAVED? 


HE: “T used to feel tired before IT opened 
my eyes in the morning, sure that dur- 
ing the night Ivy had concocted some 
new scheme to keep me busy. It would 
take a hundred years to carry out all 
her plans for our married future.” 


SHE: *Deceived by love, I saw Kip as 
dependable and steadfast. Then he 
dropped out of college, satisfied to make 
a lifework out of a piddling job in the 
construction business. My sacrifices, all 
our struggles meant nothing to him.” 


IVY TELLS HER SIDE: 


“ Ow my second marriage is on the rocks,” 
thirty-one-year-old Ivy said in a flat, dulled 
voice. A handsome, big-boned woman, she sat 
hunched in an attitude of weary despair. ““No- 
body ever tried harder to satisfy and build up a 
husband than I tried with Kip. After my first 
marriage soured and I was left to bring up a 
baby son by myself, I learned the high price of 
failure. I was determined my marriage with 
Kip should succeed. I submerged all my own 


- interests to help him become established in a 


career. I gave way in everything. It was no use. 

“Six months ago, just after our daughter 
celebrated her second birthday, Kip walked out 
on me. I won’t pretend our affairs were going 
smoothly. But we hadn’t even quarreled that 
morning. Kip was yawning at the breakfast 
table—he requires more rest than any person 
I have ever known—when the telephone rang. 
Seeing he didn’t intend to budge, I started to 
jump up and answer it. I can’t say exactly how 
it happened, but somehow I managed to splash 
coffee all over Kip. Furious at my awkward- 
ness, he banged out of the house. He came 
back, but only to pack his clothes. 

“His explanation was that he was tired of 
responsibility and wanted his freedom. Kip 
dotes on our little girl. Susie is a charmer, not 
a big horse like me. Kip’s joy in her wasn’t 
enough to hold him. What he wanted was to be 
free of me. 

“We sold our home at a serious financial 
loss—after sweating blood to buy the place— 
and divided our small amount of property. Kip 
is batching in a third-rate motel while the two 
youngsters and I make do in a tumble-down cot- 
tage, whose only advantages are low rent and a 
large back yard. To pay the grocery bills, Pve 
opened a neighborhood nursery school. 
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“Kip is too strapped paying for a new car to 
let me have any regular sums of money. One of 
our arguments used to concern just how long a 
family could economically drive the same auto- 
mobile. By the time I felt a car was nicely broken 
in, Kip would be chafing to trade it in on the 
latest model. The week after we split up he 
acquired a station wagon, the most expensive 
car he has ever owned. Every Sunday afternoon, 
cocky and beaming like a small boy, he shows 
up and takes our Susie and my Johnny, pro- 
vided Johnny hasn’t irritated him, for a ride. 

“In his own peculiar way, Kip has tried to do 
his best for us. Without his assistance, I couldn’t 
be operating even a makeshift nursery school. 
He repaired and redecorated the cottage and 
installed the swings and slides and other equip- 
ment. I’ve been seeing quite a bit of Kip, but it 
means nothing. It was at his express request 
that I filed suit for a divorce.” 

Ivy looked at the counselor with bleak, brown 
eyes. 

‘‘Apparently it’s too late to straighten out my 
marriage. I need your help to straighten out me. 
Since losing Kip, I’ve lost my grip on myself. 
Few people have ever been wild about my com- 
pany, but even those who admired me the least 
had to admit I was disciplined, well balanced 
and more intelligent than the average. During 
our courtship, Kip’s favorite pet name for me 
was The Brain. It was my nickname as a young 
girl. I was once quite a student. A sort of 
prodigy, in fact. All the way through grammar 
school and on into junior high, where Kip and 
I first met, I consistently ranked at the top in 
every subject except spelling. When I was 
eleven or twelve there was some kind of state- 
wide survey to select the thousand brightest 
children among the hundreds of thousands en- 
rolled in California’s public schools. I was the 
only one in our community who landed on the list. 

“But that’s enough about my onetime bril- 
liant record as a scholar. Any moron could 
behave with more wisdom and poise than I’ve 
displayed of late. There are times I have so little 
control of my emotions and my actions I’ve 
been afraid I might be losing my mind. A 
triviality can send me into violent hysterics. 

“To improve my nursery techniques and earn 
a decent living for my youngsters—I’m already 
licensed to run a play school, but I’m very 
amateurish—I’ve gone back to attending college 
in the evening. Since I can’t afford a sitter, Kip 
has been staying with Susie and Johnny, It’s 
kindness on his part, of course, but he isn’t very 


Parents often make excessive sacrifices for children, 
and feel very virtuous in doing so. They frequently 
expect, however, to be repaid by excessive submission, 
abject expressions of gratitude, and surrender to their 
desires. The situation is no better if husband and wife 
are involved, as were Ivy and Kip. The wife con- 
tinually reminds herself (even if unconsciously) of all 
she is giving up for the supposed benefit of her spouse 
and considers him a monster of ingratitude if he 
won't reciprocate by doing exactly what she wants 
him to do. In any marriage, husband and wife need 
to understand themselves, each other and marriage— 
preferably before they marry; but they can still learn 
froma marriage counselor afterward, as did this couple 
at the American Institute of Family Relations, where 
about 80 per cent of families about to break up are 
mended permanently after consultaiion and trial. 
The counselor in this case was Mrs. Roberta Lovell. 


PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


punctual. Last night he was thirty minutes late. 
While I waited, I convinced myself his tardiness 
was deliberate. I became so upset that when he 
did arrive I went completely haywire. I forgot 
Susie and Johnny were present, just as I failed 
to recall Kip was there only as a favor to me. I 
carried on like a crazy woman. 

“I screamed a string of insults at Kip and 
ordered him to leave. Luckily, he didn’t take me 
at my word. I burst into floods of tears. And 
then I slumped to the floor as though I’d been 
stricken with paralysis. For nearly two hours I 
lay there unable to move or to speak. Accord- 
ing to my physician, seizures like mine aren’t 
uncommon in clinical hysteria, but may lead 
to anervous breakdown. For my children’s sake, 
I’ve got to pull myself together. Even though 
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“Kip suspected Ivy's carelessness with the hot coffee might 
not have been entirely accidental. The night before 

Ivy had put her arms around him and he had rebuffed her. 
He had become unable to respond to her sexually.” 





DON ORNITZ 
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I’m obliged to rear Susie and Johnny in a 
broken home, I intend to give them a better 
deal than I had. My father disappeared be- 
fore I could walk. My stepfather drank 
heavily, seldom earned enough to support 
us and pretended to scorn education because 
he was the only member of a large family 
who'd got none. His injustice wasn’t as hard 
to bear as my mother’s indifference. She 
had far less interest in my welfare and my 
needs than she had in placating my stepfather 
and hiding our chronic poverty from the 
neighbors. The first time I was aware of the 
wonders of giving and receiving love was when 
my stepbrother was born. I was ten. I took 





complete charge of Sandy from the beginning, 
bathed him, changed him, played with him, 
washed his clothes, sang him to sleep | and 
considered it high privilege. 

“My family was forever moving from place 
to place, usually a day or so before the rent 
fell due. I must have been eleven when a move 
was made to another town, fifteen or twenty 
miles away. My mother and stepfather and 
Sandy, whom I regarded as my own baby, 
piled in the truck with our sticks of furniture, 
but at the last minute it was decided there 


wasn’t room for me. I was left to stay over- 


night in the care of a neighbor woman. Next 
morning she and I went to the new town to 
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locate my family. The neighbor woman had 
the wrong address. We drove miles, all Satur- 
day afternoon—it was raining and I can still 
remember the puddles—looking at block after 
block of shabby houses, hunting for my broth- 
er’s baby carriage or our window curtains or 
some other sign of my family’s presence. At 
dark we had to give up. She was naturally 
annoyed and—well, I was terrified. I thought 
my family had tricked and abandoned me and 
that I would never see my little brother again. 
For three days I lived with that fear knocking 
at my heart. It was Tuesday before the family 
got around to picking me up. Yet my mother 
wasn’t intentionally cruel; she just took the 
path of least resistance. 

“As a child I was fiercely competitive, en- 
tering every contest available and then going 
all out to cop the prizes. When I joined the 
Camp Fire Girls I won the doughnut-selling 
contest, with the title of Donut Queen and a 
two-week stay at a summer camp. My mother 
seemed tepidly pleased until my stepfather 
discovered there were expenses incidental to 
being a Camp Fire Girl—rank insignia priced 
from fifty cents to three and a half, a cere- 
monial gown, headbands and belts that we 
decorated with honor beads selling at a penny 
apiece. I solved the costume problem at no 
cost to the family. I stole the items, including 
several gross of honor beads, at a department 
store. I also stole my entire camping outfit— 
shorts, shirts, a bathing suit. The evening the 
camping trip ended, I was assigned to build 
the fire. I built it over the clothing my folks 
had never seen. I felt resentful toward my 
mother because I dared not take home the 
stolen wardrobe. There were no twinges of 
conscience. Pilfering was just my way, so I 
figured, of getting the things other girls’ 
parents bought for them. 

““What really bowed me down was the con- 
viction that I wasn’t really accepted by my 
schoolmates. Would I be asked to a party or 
would I be left out? At twelve and thirteen the 
suspense was terrific, particularly since I felt 
obliged to counterfeit an airy indifference. 
Somewhere along in here I turned myself into 
a Miss Know-It-All the other kids had to 
notice. | remember I enraged my school prin- 
cipal, who had been good to me, by informing 
him that he mispronounced the names of 
both Chopin and Richard Wagner. And I 
sassed Miss Brown before the whole class 
when she objected to my wearing a white 
sweater to school instead of the regulation 
white blouse. 

“What Miss Brown didn’t know was that 
at the time our household was in dire financial 
straits; the electricity and gas were turned off. 
I couldn’t wear a clean, nicely pressed white 
blouse because we couldn’t heat an iron. My 
mother kept our curtains pulled and wouldn’t 
answer the door lest a neighbor walk in and 
trap her cooking our supper potatoes over 
tinned heat by the light of a kerosene lamp. 
My stepfather had now succumbed to the bot- 
tle and almost never worked. My mother, a 
confirmed martyr who enjoyed praising her 
own fortitude in adversity, was too proud to 


allow us to apply for public relief. Without her. 


knowledge of the ways and means, I kept my 
little brother supplied with all the milk he 
needed. I got up at dawn and I’m sure I 
needn't tell you how I managed. 


Bui I wasn’t destined to become a full- 
blown juvenile delinquent. I was cured of 
stealing on my thirteenth birthday. My mother 
and I went to the grocery store together. I 
begged for a cake. No money. I scaled down 
my birthday request and whined for a ten-cent 
package of candied pineapple. No, said my 
mother. She turned her back and I snitched 
the pineapple. On the sidewalk I was inter- 
cepted by the manager, who grabbed me by 
the arm and, in a voice that could be heard for 
blocks, delivered the routine lecture designed 
for youngsters caught shoplifting. My mother 
had vanished from my side as though the 
earth had swallowed her. I went through my 
ordeal alone—the sickening jolt of fright, the 
shame, the physical nausea—and then I slunk 
off. My mother emerged from a nearby door- 
way where she had concealed herself ‘I have 
never been so humiliated,’ she said to me. 

*“My school marks nose-dived. I descended 
from the top of my class to the bottom and 































































LADIES' HOME Jour 
lost all chances of a college scholarship, } 
teachers scolded and complained. None 
quired into my home conditions or really tr 
to find out why a topflight student was s 
denly transformed into a disciplinary he 
ache, and a slow learner. When eventua I 
was admitted to a teachers’ training coll 
on probation—I held a full-time job on} 
side—I intended to educate myself to be 
sort of teacher who specialized in unra' 
such riddles and serving a/l the needs of] 
students. 


My, first marriage was too short-livec 
calamity to be worth much discussion 
didn’t last a year. Frank drank more than} 
stepfather and had been rejected by all | 
military services as a psychopathic perso} 
I thought I could handle and help him. ¥ 
I was mistaken. As soon as I became pre 
he deserted me. I received a divorce 
Johnny was born. My son was six mont 
when Kip returned from Korea and we pic 
up the threads of our old acquaintance. 
is the only man who has ever had any real 
portance for me. I know now Kip is imm: 
and irresponsible. Five years ago, deceiy 
the eyes of love, I saw him as dependable 
steadfast. I believed that Kip, like mysel 
in search of security and stability, tha 
aims and ideals were identical. Kip ha 
tually no savings and he’d had no college. 
when he told me he longed to own a homeg 
at the same time wanted to prepare 
for a teaching career, I rejoiced. I 
all my strength into realizing his dreams 
him. 

“When Kip enrolled full-time in colleg 
canceled the part-time courses I was ca 
didn’t propose to fail at marriage a s 
time. In order not to compete with K 
gladly sacrificed my own ambitions and ¢ 
centrated upon acquiring feminine skills)}) 
learned to cook, to sew, to upholster and ey 
to embroider. I tried to bolster and encov 
Kip in all his interests. When he found ] 
time work with a contractor, I subscribed 
technical building journal so I could tal 
him intelligently. I shelved my own intere 
in sociology and psychology to avoid the 
of boring him. 

“In our first week of marriage, with 
savings and his GI loan, Kip and I boug 
home we recently sold. The monthly paymé 
were too high for our purse, but I didn’t 
test at Kip’s choice. To prop up our sag 
budget, I opened my first play school. 
days a week I cared for eighteen young 
under the age of five. Our house was § 
and nearly burst at the seams. Kip is ¢ 
with his hands. He offered to build ona 
wing to accommodate the school. Wo 
weekends, he did start on the project. 
enthusiasm soon cooled. He still hadn’t 
in the bathroom or done the interior pain 
when we sold the place. 

“We spent almost all our five years to 
living in a torn-up, unfinished house. I 
of being willing to help me help him, Ki 
ferred to procrastinate endlessly and 
like Rip van Winkle. Many a night I s 
up until two and three a.m. keeping him 
and coaching him on his college assignmeé 
During his first semester I frequently wre 
his themes and reports. 

“T didn’t mind helping Kip with his stud 4 
but I did mind when Kip allowed me to do; J 
our landscaping singlehanded. While 
neighbors stared, I planted our shrub De 
and trees, constructed our patio. This no 
involved hauling ten tons of sand, a SU ing 
wheelbarrow at a time, dumping the sand 
place, and then laying thirty-six hundt}) 
bricks. Kip showed no appreciation of 0}, 
efforts and took no pride in the appeai 
of our grounds. It was seldom I could i 
him to cut the grass. ; 

“Before our marriage Kip professed t 
children. He complained incessantly 
the nursery-school youngsters, whose fe 
needed to meet our expenses, and he 3 
always overstrict with my Johnny. Whe 
suggested we start on our own family, } 
protested we couldn’t afford a baby. But 
he urged the purchase of a new car. I thoug 
a new baby was a sounder investment. 1 
was delighted with Susie when she arf 
but he wasn’t protective of me either bef 
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aly her birth. I came home from the hospital 
orhe fourth day. Next morning, bright and 
eal, all my play-school children came troop- 
inn. It hadn’t occurred to Kip to telephone 
i mothers to stall off the invasion until I 
































stronger. My doctor was furious at his 
ightlessness. 

_ believe I could have adjusted to this 
»s of disillusionments if only Kip had gone 
id and got his teaching credentials. One 
moon at an hour when he was supposed 
einclass I saw him coming out of a movie. 


@ind a corner. That night the truth came 
‘a Months previously, Kip had dropped out 
aicollege. He was quite satisfied, he an- 
nced, to make a lifework of a piddling job 
je construction business. I tried to reason 
yi him, but he wouldn’t listen. My sacri- 
i) and all our struggles meant nothing to 
, his own future meant nothing. 
) Right then the spirit and the value went 
9) of our relationship. An important part of 
9) marriage ended that very night. Kip 
wed into a room by himself. Until we made 
a fagements to dispose of the house we con- 
4 ed to share a roof, 
b we never again 
8 jeda bedroom. For 
Way weeks Kip’s 
¢) iness broke my 
i rt, but finally I had 


@ marriage.” dog’s tail. 


JI didn’t want to 
gine here,” said Kip, 
aithe, boyish-faced 

n. His glance was 
. “Ivy is a long- 
2 booster for psy- 
‘logy, but most of 
too deep for me. 
part I can under- 
sind I don’t neces- 





even eat hash. 


times bothers us. 


college. Among 
er things, she and 
sre advised it was up 
me as the husband in the family to assume 
responsibility of managing our finances. 
i) inclined to be forgetful, particularly when 
ebody as tense and excitable as Ivy prods 
)) with constant reminders. I overlooked in- 
iment payments and we were penalized. 
#| (0, my GI insurance lapsed. After that 
en Ivy admitted psychological advice might 
1 be a hundred per cent trustworthy. 

> Personally I‘can’t see why it matters how 
hisehold duties are divided between a man 
21 wife, provided both of them are satisfied. 
1 til my mother died when I was fourteen 
‘ts old she handled all our family book- 
(ping and bill paying. She didn’t complain 
che drudgery or think my father was dodg- 
7 an obligation. Yet my mother was a trained 
Tse and worked harder outside the home 
t/n dad did. 


——— 


4| used to think Ivy was as smart as my 
t)ther. Now I just don’t know what to think. 
W)’s book learning is way ahead of mine. 
Nhen she persuaded me to enter college I had 
ijtake remedial reading courses, and maybe 
4) reading speed could still stand some shots 
ijthe arm. But I have no trouble following 
TVilding specifications. At times Ivy’s intelli- 
sce seems a downright handicap. Her 
4 nking and planning keep her in a perpetual 
‘ment. Often the ideas she fetches up with 
l—or anyway they aren’t prac- 
jal in so far as I’m concerned. 
')‘There is no denying that it was Ivy’s in- 
 ligence that first made me admire her. That 
is away back when we were kids in junior 
lsh. A mid-term examination was coming up 
i I was afraid I would flunk. Ivy, who stood 
‘\the top of the class, must have seen my 
‘rt. One day she stopped me in the hall and 








JOSH BILLINGS SAID 


| a In the whole history of the world 
Ti. as ¢’ve had to ac- there is but one thing that money 
cannot buy —to wit, the wag of a 


Good breeding is the art of making 
everybody satisfled with themselves 
and pleased with you. 


If it wasn’t for faith, there would be 
no living in this world; we couldn’t 


It is very easy to manage our neigh- 
bor’s business, but our own some- 


When the truth is in your way, you 
are on the wrong road. 


One of the rarest things that a man 
ever does is to do the best he can. 


Revenge holds the cup to the lips of 
another but drinks the dregs itself. 


suggested we do some reviewing together. I 
have no memory of the subjects we covered, 
but I well remember the warm comfort of her 
help at a bad time. 


Mi, family fell apart after my mother’s 
death. I was shunted around among relatives 
and more or less lost track of Ivy for a period 
of years. But I didn’t forget her. When I was 
in Korea I got a note from her telling about 
Johnny’s birth and her divorce. I thought it 
was hard lines that a girl as nice as Ivy should 
be left alone to support a baby and I wrote 
and said so. Ivy answered, sent me a snapshot 
of herself and a batch of cookies. Most of the 
men in my outfit were married or engaged, so 
I was happy to show Ivy’s picture. It seemed 
to prove I had somebody too. When I came 
home, Ivy was waiting at the dock in San 
Francisco. I took her to the Top of the Mark, 
and she didn’t criticize my expensive tastes 
then. She thought everything was wonderful. 
Six weeks later we were married. 

“T was proud of my wife, and with reason. 
She was earning a living for herself and little 
Johnny with secretarial work and tutoring. 
She was taking college 
courses at the same 
time, and she had more 
money in the bank 
than I did. I suggested 
we buy a new car and 
takea honeymoon trip. 
Maybe because she 
can’t drive, Ivy has al- 
ways considered it al- 
most criminal to spend 
money on a new auto- 
mobile. She thought 
we should settle for a 
jalopy, dispense with a 
honeymoon trip and 
invest my terminal pay 
and her savings in a 
house. She didn’t have 
to twist my arm very 
hard. [had been home- 
less ever since my 
mother’s death. When 
Ivy told me of her 
longing for a home, 
she spoke to a longing 
in my own heart. She 
and I bought a fine 
house—for a short 
while she considered 
it perfect—but in the 
five years we lived 
there it never really seemed to me to be a home. 

“Almost immediately after our marriage 
Ivy began to change into a woman [I didn’t 
feel I knew at all. She quit her secretarial work 
and tutoring, of course. But she also dropped 
her college classes and gave up her dream of 
being a teacher. She said she wanted only to 
be a good wife—that it was my career that 
counted. What I wanted to do was work with 
my hands and get a contractor’s license. I did 
go to work for a contractor. But the career 
Ivy had in mind for me was teaching. So I 
found myself lugging books to a campus, try- 
ing to stay awake in stuffy classrooms, stewing 
over stuff I couldn’t understand. And Ivy, who 
worked endlessly to coach me, was learning to 
cook, sew, even to embroider. It seemed to me 
Ivy was denying her own nature and depriv- 
ing me of mine. 

“It’s true that Ivy opened the nursery school 
to help with our expenses, but it didn’t help 
with our home life. Our place was noisy as a 
boiler factory and swarming with other peo- 
ple’s kids. Soon Ivy decided that we needed a 
wing on the house to accommodate the nur- 
sery school. She drew up plans for an addi- 
tion larger than the original house, and in- 
formed me I was just the man to build it. I 
could do it in my ‘spare time.’ That’s a laugh. 
Living with Ivy, I never had any spare time. 
Until I quit going to college, I worked a 
twelve-hour day and a seven-day week. 

“But I was a novice husband and anxious 
to please when I began on that wing. It didn’t 
take me very long to discover that Ivy, despite 
her cleverness, was short on common sense. 
We spent five thousand dollars buying ma- 
terials for that silly addition and we got no 
use or enjoyment or profit from it. Ordinarily 
I get real pleasure from construction work, but 





that job was a nightmare. Ivy’s ideas were in 
constant flux and her suggestions were endless. 
She studied technical books and magazines 
and supervised me at every turn. When she 
bought a plumber’s manual and began to in- 
struct me—a man who knows his craft—how 
to install a bathroom, I was through. I never 
did another lick of work on that project. 
“Ivy frequently complains about her 
mother’s martyr complex, but doesn’t realize 
she has one of her own. I am sure she has told 
you she did all the landscaping on our place. 
That’s true. I dislike yard work, and a lawn 
mower is a piece of machinery I literally de- 
spise. Nevertheless, my intentions were good. 


‘Remember their Anniversary” 
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But one day, while I was dozing on the porch, 
Ivy got out the wheelbarrow and began wheel- 
ing bricks from the back yard to the site of 
Our prospective patio. I knew at once what 
she was about: she wanted to shame me be- 
fore the neighbors and to get sympathy for 
herself. Then and there I decided that if she 
could start the landscaping, she could finish it. 
And she did. She even managed the heavy 
chore of putting in the trees. 

“Since Ivy is a human dynamo herself, she 
doesn’t think anybody else requires any re- 
laxation or recreation. She regards sleep as a 
needless luxury. I used to feel tired before I 
opened my eyes in the morning; I was sure 
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that during the night Ivy had probably con- 
cocted some new scheme to keep me busy. 
It would have taken a hundred years to carry 
out all my wife’s plans for our married future. 

“T know I have less energy than Ivy; I don’t 
consider that fact criminal. It has always an- 
noyed Ivy to see me acting tired. On the day 
she and I separated, the phone rang and I in- 
tended to answer it. But I didn’t get up from 
the breakfast table fast enough to suit Ivy. She 
says she accidentally splashed coffee on me be- 
cause she started td jump out of her chair in 
too much of a hurry. I have never believed I 
got burned that morning by accident. I think 
Ivy lost her temper and threw the coffee on 
purpose. 

“Last night when I went to baby-sit with 
the children I was met with abuse and hysteria. 
Ivy scared the socks off me. After running 
around like a madwoman, she suddenly top- 
pled over and I couldn’t get her to bed. I 
stayed around until she snapped out of it. I 
want to help Ivy, but I’m about at the end of 
my string. I sure hope you people can give her 
some help. As things are, I doubt that Ivy is 
competent to look after two children and 
manage her own affairs.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“Ivy had a bright mind, but Kip was quite 
right: Ivy had got into such a stew she could 
not handle Ivy. A superior mind isn’t neces- 
sarily balanced by good judgment and the 
ability to live comfortably with oneself and 
other people. Ivy was aware that her clinical 
hysteria sprang from inner conflicts and frus- 
trations. But when she tried to cure herself, 
the results were unsatisfactory. 

“One of Ivy’s difficulties was that she suf- 
fered from the possession of a little dangerous 
knowledge. She’d read a good bit of psy- 
chology and she applied scraps of general in- 
formation to her own individual problems. 
This is almost always a mistake. I think it 
quite likely that when she and Kip chose their 
previous counselor Ivy went shopping for 
somebody who would agree with her pre- 
conceived notions as to the reasons for their 
troubles. Or perhaps she twisted thé coun- 
selor’s advice to jibe with her notions. I don’t 
know. 

“IT do know that during our fitst few inter- 
views Ivy seemed more dnxious to hold a 
debate with me than to speculate upon and 
learn what had gone wrong with her marriage 
and herself. She was inclined to overlook any 
truth that was painful for her to acknowledge. 
Ivy quickly pointed out to me that the con- 
fusions and discouragements of her childhood 
must be accountable for some of her confu- 
sions and defeats as an adult. She then felt 
justified in shifting much of the blame for her 
current miseries to her mother’s shoulders. 
She wondered if her juvenile thefts and con- 
tinuing hatred of her mother might not have 
left her with subconscious feelings of guilt. 
But Ivy was blind to the personality résem- 
blances between herself and her mother. It was 
Kip who remarked Ivy’s fondness for playing 
the martyr. 


hy had a highly intellectualized view of 
life. In addition, she was dramatic, excitable, 
individualistic. I am doubtful she was ever 
very calm and self-controlled: Depressed by 
the failure of her first marriage, Ivy had decided 
her marriage with Kip should be entirely dif- 
ferent. Although the assignment was impos- 
sible, she tried mightily to turn herself into 
a submissive, meek, stay-at-home wife. In 
short, she endeavored to be a first-class, all- 
out martyr. She then tried to turn Kip ihto the 
type of husband—manly, a leader and a 
teacher—she considered suitable for Such a 
wife. Ivy’s concept of an ideal marriage for 
herself and Kip was strictly artificial, a cliché 
that had no remote connection with the tal- 
ents and tastes of either. But her determina- 
tion to achieve this artificial ideal was so great 
that she dropped her college studies and forced 
her books upon an unwilling Kip. Ivy was an 
intellectual snob. To be a teacher was a fine 
thing, by her standards. To work with your 
hands was menial. 

““A more natural, intuitive person than Ivy, 
Kip sensed the phoniness implicit in their 
situation, From the early days of their mar- 


riage he disliked what was happening to him 
and to Ivy. Indeed, his wife’s original attrac- 
tion for him—this is something the average 
woman would have known instinctively—had 
been her interest in education, her well- 
informed conversation, her similarity to his 
mother, the very qualities Ivy tossed out the 
window. Kip’s peace-loving disposition pre- 
vented him from standing up and arguing out 
an issue. Instead of flatly informing Ivy that 
a college degree was not for him, he dropped 
his classes without her knowledge. 

‘When Ivy discovered the deception, she 
was crushed. To her way of thinking, all her 
‘sacrifices’ had been wasted, Kip had betrayed 
her, she had met with a wholly undeserved de- 
feat. Individualistic Ivy had been smothering 
her individuality for a long while. She was not 
prepared to accept so grievous a blow. Some- 
thing had to give. Her personal frustrations 
and her resentment at Kip burst forth in the 
frightening, and uncontrollable, attacks of 
hysteria. 

“Kip, equally frustrated by Ivy’s vigorous 
efforts to make him over, was now exhibiting 
neurotic symptoms himself. He escaped from 
the problems of their quarrelsome, chaotic 
existence into sleep. The harder Ivy tried to 
keep him awake and at work, the drowsier he 
got. Ivy interpreted his excessive weariness as a 
sign of hostility toward her and, in a way, I 
believe she was correct. Just as I believe Kip 
was correct in suspecting Ivy’s carelessness 
with the hot coffee might not have been al- 
together accidental. The night before, so 
he told me, Ivy had put her arms around him 
and he had rebuffed her. He had become un- 
able to respond to her sexually. Ivy’s persist- 
ent attempts to change herself and her hus- 
band into two different people first drove Kip 
from their bedroom and then from their 
house. 

‘These facts were not easy for Ivy to realize 
and admit. But one day I quoted to her the 
Shakespearean phrase: ‘To thine own self be 
true.’ The wisdom of the words reached and 
helped her to puzzle out the why of her mud- 
dled marriage and life. She perceived that she 
hadn’t been true to her essential being, nor had 
she permitted Kip that privilege. When Ivy 
made-up her mind to abandon the futile en- 
terprise of tinkering with her basic personality 
and just be herself, her attacks of hysteria 
ceased. When she allowed Kip to be himself 
and welcomed him as the man he was, his 
psychic impotence was healed and his love 
for her returned. 

‘‘At the time of our first interview it seemed 
fairly clear that Kip was contemplating a 
reconciliation. He loved his small daughter 
and loved his stepson too. Although Kip was 
more impatient with all children than Ivy— 
children automatically turn to her like flowers 
to the sun—her belief that he was prejudiced 
against her Johnny was baseless. When Ivy 
took up her college studies again, Kip’s ad- 
miration for her had revived. He wanted to 
be helpful, but he also wanted to please Ivy 
when he sat with the two youngsters while she 
went to her classes. Soon he was staying on at 
the cottage after Ivy came back. His own 
studies had been sheer drudgery, but he 
found it stimulating to discuss Ivy’s intellec- 
tual pursuits with her. Both of them began to 
look forward to their evening meetings. One 
morning Ivy telephoned me with the pleasant 
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but unsurprising news that Kip had Stayg 
overnight and they had withdrawn their) di- || 
vorce suit. I received the telephone call eh ; 
years ago. af 
“Ivy and Kip re-established their marriage || 
on a practical and a realistic basis—to suit 
themselves and not to conform to somebody |} 
else’s more-conventional requirements. Inia 
few more months Ivy will receive her teaching 
credentials, but at the moment she is carrying 
a full college load. On the side she is collabo- 
rating in a specialized piece of research with a 
well-known educator who devises psychologi- 
cal tests for youngsters and who predicts a 
brilliant, creative future for Ivy in the field of 
education. Her own vivid memories of what 
it is like to be a gifted, unhappy child ma- 
terially assist Ivy in understanding the ways of 
troubled, withdrawn children. “ty 


Ki, has already obtained a contractor's 
license, which means in these building-boom 
days that he can practically set his own hours 
and still prosper. Kip adjusts his hours to 
Ivy’shours. Herschedule, erratic at present, will 
be eased with her graduation. In the mean- 
while Kip bathes and feeds the two children 
if necessary. Sometimes it is quite late in the 
evening when he and Ivy sit down to their 
own meal. They cheerfully thaw out frozen 
dinners and enjoy both the food and the con- 
versation. Fulfilled and happy in_ herself, 
deeply grateful for Kip’s pride in her and his 
co-operation, Ivy now takes an eager, genuine. 
interest in any of his business affairs that he 
cares to talk over with her. Nowadays she 
doesn’t advise him how to put in plumbing or 
to nail down a floor. Her bossy interference i in 
Kip’s field had represertted competition and q 
threat to him. 

“Tvy now recognizes that Kip, even whe en 
she doesn’t prod him, requires more rest than | 
she does. She respects his need. If he feel 
like sleeping on a Sunday morning she keef 
the children quiet. Her gaze is still intent upon” 
the future, but she now realizes the value of | 
having fun and recreation in the present. Kip | 
no longer has to sneak off to a movie; Iyj 
and the youngsters go With him to a drives 
nearly every Saturday night. Nearly once 
month the family spends a weekend campi 
in the mountains or at the beach. 

“The household responsibilities are divided | 
sensibly with due regard for the preferences of 
each. For example, Ivy takes care of the detal | 
of writing the checks and ensuring that the 
monthly bills are paid. Kip has the final say in” 
all their large expenditures. Not long ago they 
bought a new house, too small for a nursery 
school but just the right size, they felt, for | 
them. Some of the neighbors were a little 
startled by the unusual landscaping. Kip | 
didn’t plant a blade of grass; he paved every | 
inch of their new grounds with cobblestones. | 
Furthermore, he sold their lawn mower. | 

‘*K ip still owns the station wagon which, in- 
cidentally, is used like a pickup truck to fetch 
and haul in his business. The next expensive 
purchase he and Ivy plan is a brand-new two- 
tone, four-door sedan. Ivy can hardly wait. 
Last summer, on a two-week vacation the 
whole family took in Montana, Kip taught hea : 
to drive.” 1H 


| 


| 





Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and |f) 
condensed from actual records by 


. DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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Ee is the year of the leanest, fittest-looking 
grooms and slimmest-waisted brides in history. 
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This is the June of marriages most likely to succeed. 





For, thanks to their wholesome eating habits, 
young couples of 1956 feel as fit and happy as they 
look. Their modern taste is for the lighter, less 
filling foods and drinks. 


Pepsi-Cola goes right along with this wholesome, 
modern trend. Today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced in 
calories, is never heavy, never too sweet. It re- 
freshes without filling. 


Have a Pepsi—the modern, the light refreshment. 


refreshes without filling f 
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Tarragon Consommeé 
Lobster Hillyer 
Cucumber Sandwiches 
Swiss-Cheese Sandwiches 
Turkey-and-Sweetbread Salad 
Toasted Mushroom Sandwiches 
Chicken-Liver-Paté Sandwiches 
Tiny Clam Puffs 
Bride’s Punch 
Strawberry Sherbet 
Petits Fours 
Coffee 


(Recipes are planned to serve 25 guests; 
they may be easily doubled to serve 50.) 
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a he festal day has come” and both the bride and her mother 
are serene in the knowledge that the wedding will be a 
glorious one. They are also more than a little proud, for they 
themselves have prepared and cooked the bridal breakfast, yet 
they are relaxed and rested. It is as perfect a feast as if a high-priced 


By HELEN EVANS BROWN 





A buffet meal calls for food 

that is easy to handle—for instance, 
tasty bite-size sandwiches 

in a variety of shapes and flavors. 
They will vanish like magic, 





without benefit of knife, fork or plate. 


professional had catered it, and they have saved the usually put- 
upon father considerable expense. The work—if you can call this 
fascinating occupation that—was done well in advance of the 
nuptials, so there was plenty of leisure for the last-minute parties, 
and for the inevitable unforeseen details that always beset a bride 
and her family. Their one helper was their home freezer, and in it 
lies the secret of this lovely meal. Except for a few final touches 
(tasks that any willing friend or competent hired helper could 
perform), the entire repast was CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 
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PERFECT BUTTERSCOTCH PIES IN HALF THE TIME! 


Lip-smacking, buttery, butterscotch pie! 


Who could ask for anything more? 


For perfect pies or puddings you can’t beat Jell-O Pudding and Pie 


Filling 


2. Couldn’t be easier! The filling takes just about 5 minutes to cook. 


. Be sure to try some, soon! 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corp. 


Copr. 1954, General Foods Corp. 





Vanilla 
Chocolat 
Buttersco 
Lemon 
Coconut 
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for husbands only! 
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af you'd like to be 
kissed by the bride 
on your list... 


give an . 
® 


the original liquefier-bliender 


America’s most versa- 
tile kitchen appliance. 
It grinds . . . blends 

. mixes . . . whips 
... purees ... chops! 
Performs hundreds 
of kitchen chores 

. easier, faster, 
better . . . from main 
dishes to desserts... 
from appetizers to 
new and tasty bever- 
ages. Opens at both 

"ends for easier 

emptying and clean- (, 3 
ing .. . processing | 
unit fits standard 
canning jars. $39.95 
to $54.95. 





KNEE i © 
ACTION 
PORTABLE MIXER 


The only mixer made with 
self-adjusting beaters that 
conform to the shape of the 
mixing bowl. Three speeds 
and handy heel rest... 
$19.95 to $22.95. 





eT TR eae BG a ae Ty) 
SCISSOR SHARPENER Hollow 


CT Me Lee ae MTT 
time ... to a keen edge after several 
passes. Sharpens scissors, too! $16.95 





or give an 
ELECTRIC 
MEAT GRINDER 


The first for home 
use... with speed 
and power to grind 
all types of foods 
... from coarse 
grinding of 

meats, to fine grinding # 
of nuts (even hard almonds). 
No clamping .. . no vibra- 
tion... $49.95. Special ice 
crusher head .. . $10.00. 





~ 


For your dealer’s name. . . call Western 
Union and ask for Operator 25. For more 
information write to: 


John ster MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H, 4967 N. Lydell + Milwaukee, Wis. 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114 
made ahead and frozen, ready to be served 
forth in all its gay and appetizing array. 

The table appointments, also, were planned 
long before the wedding day. The family’s 
loveliest china and glassware were made to 
sparkle, the silver was polished, the napery 
laundered with loving care. What equipment 
was lacking was borrowed or rented. As the 
meal was to be served buffet style, the food 
was planned so that it could be eaten easily 
while standing, but chairs and a few small 
tables were provided for those who despise 
plate balancing. A table was set for the wed- 
ding party. The flowers, too, were planned in 
advance; the bride, like most of us, had a 
couple of talented friends who took over the 
gratifying task of arranging the floral deco- 
rations. Other close friends were asked to act as 
auxiliary hostesses and see that the guests were 
served. Of course two or three hired waitresses 
could have been used instead. 


Tarragon Consommé is a delightful be- 
ginning for the wedding feast. Clear as amber, 
it has the tantalizing flavor of the gourmet’s 
herb, and the faintest fragrance of lemon. 
Empty 12 cans condensed consommé into a 
large kettle; add 6 cans water. Season with 4 
cup lemon juice and 14 cup minced fresh tarra- 
gon leaves, or 2 tablespoons dried tarragon. 
Heat and strain into a preheated soup tureen. 
The consommé is ladled into bouillon cups for 
serving. 


Lobster Hillyer: The subtle combina- 
tion of lobster, ripe olives and dill makes this an 
epicurean dish. Cook 12 to 14 pounds live lob- 
ster in boiling water, or purchase the same 
weight of ready-cooked lobsters ;7 poundsfresh 
or frozen lobster tails would givethe same quan- 
tity of meat. You may wish to substitute part 
lobster tails for the regular lobster as an 
economy. Remove the shells and cut the meat 
into not-too-small pieces. You should have 
314 pounds, or about 2!% quarts, lobster 
meat. Prepare a cream sauce with 34 cup each 
butter and flour and 3 pints half-and-half 
(half light cream, half rich milk). Season with 
1 tablespoon salt, 2 tablespoons fresh dill or 
1 tablespoon dillweed, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice and 4 teaspoon freshly ground pepper. 
Add the lobster, meat to the sauce, with 114 
cups sliced pitted ripe olives. Pack into con- 
tainers and freeze. When ready to serve, allow 
to defrost overnight in the refrigerator, or 3-4 
hours at room temperature. Heat in a double 
boiler, adding 24 cup additional cream (or, if 
you prefer, white table wine). Reseason to 
taste. If desired, add *4 cup toasted slivered 
almonds just before serving. Makes about 4 
quarts, or 25 servings. Serve in individual pas- 
try tart shells. These may be made ahead and 
frozen too. Reheat the day of the wedding, 
though they do not need to be served warm. 


Turkey-and-Sweetbread Salad: Turkey 
is as good in June as it is at holiday time. Its 
flavor is just right with sweetbreads and apple. 
Steam a 12-to-14-pound turkey (dressed 
weight) until tender. Cool and remove meat 
from carcass. Cut the meat into large bite-sized 
pieces—you should have about 3!% quarts. 
Parboil 3 pairs of sweetbreads for 25 minutes 
in salted water to which 2 slices lemon have 
been added. When the sweetbreads are tender, 
plunge them into ice water. Remove all the fat, 
membranes and tubes and cut sweetbreads 
into small pieces. Combine turkey and sweet- 
breads and marinate for 1 hour in the follow- 
ing mixture: | cup salad oil, 1 cup wine vin- 
egar, 2 teaspoons monosodium glutamate, 2 
teaspoons soy sauce, 14 teaspoon grated on- 
ion, | small clove garlic, crushed, and % tea- 
spoon freshly ground pepper. Pack, with 
marinade, into freezing containers and freeze. 
When ready to use, defrost in refrigerator 
overnight and drain off a// the marinade. Toss 
with 3 cups finely sliced celery, 2 cups diced 
apple, 14 cup minced green pepper and 114 
cups mayonnaise. Season with freshly ground 
pepper and 2!% tablespoons salt. Cold cooked 
peas may be added if desired. This makes 
about 5 quarts, or 25 servings. 


Cucumber Sandwiches: Cucumbers are al- 
ways refreshing, particularly when the weather 


is warm, Cut 50 rounds of bread from a thinly 
sliced sandwich loaf, using a 2’’ cutter. Wrap 
tightly in aluminum foil or in transparent 
plastic film, and freeze until needed. The day 
before the big event, prepare the cucumbers: 
Score the outside of 1 long straight cucumber 
with the tines of a fork, or peel it with a 
garnishing knife. Slice very thin, allowing a 
slice for each round of bread. Put the cucum- 
bers into a bowl in layers, sprinkling each 
layer with salt and a little very finely minced 
onion. Cover tightly and chill in refrigerator 
until an hour before serving. The bread 
rounds may be used direct from the freezer; 
in fact, they will stay fresh longer if they are 
used while slightly frozen. Spread the rounds 
of bread, as soon as they can be separated, 
with a generous amount of thick commercial 
sour cream. Top each with a slice of the wilted 
cucumber. Garnish with a slice of radish or of 
stuffed olive, or sprinkle with bright red 
paprika. 


Swiss-Cheese Sandwiches: Aromatic bit- 
ters or vermouth gives an elusive taste to 
these. Combine | cup grated Swiss cheese with 
14 cup butter, and either a few drops of aro- 
matic bitters or, if you like, 2 tablespoons dry 
vermouth. Pack into a freezing container, and 
freeze until needed. Cut sliced pumpernickel 
bread into 40 small shapes. Wrap in aluminum 
foil or transparent plastic film, and freeze. Be- 
fore serving, defrost cheese for several hours 
at room temperature. Thaw bread, spread 
smoothly with cheese mixture, and garnish 
each sandwich with a tiny wisp of parsley. 
Makes 40 small open-faced sandwiches. These 
may be closed sandwiches if desired. If so, 
remember to cut more bread. 


Toasted Mushroom Sandwiches: Every- 
one loves these hot savory rolled sandwiches. 
Clean 14 pound mushrooms and chop fine. 
Sauté in 4 cup butter or margarine for about 
5 minutes. Blend in 3 tablespoons flour, 34 
teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon monosodium 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


Boy, oh boy! is this an objectionable creature that we can do 
without! It is a Booby Barge Between and it has no more 
manners than a kangaroo. It walks, runs, jumps or in any way 
just barges right between two other people 
when they are talking together. Never 
does a Booby Barge Between think of 
going around behind people so it won’t 
interrupt. The least it could do is to say 
“Excuse me, please” if it can’t help barg- 
ing between—but not this Booby. It 
doesn’t know what 
“please” even means. 


S= WERE You A BooBy BARGE BETWEEN THIS MONTH2 
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glutamate. Stir in 1 cup light cream and cook . 
until thickened, stirring constantly. Add 2 | 
teaspoons minced chives and 1 teaspoon lemon |) 
juice; cool. Cut unsliced sandwich bread into |) 
25 thin slices and remove crusts. Spread with | 
mushroom mixture and roll up each sandwich, 
jelly-roll fashion. Pack in boxes or pans, cut 
edge down, cover with aluminum foil or trans. | 
parent plastic film and freeze. Before serving, | 
cut each roll in half and place under the 
broiler. Toast each sandwich on all sides and | 
serve very hot. This makes 50 sandwiches, | 
Chicken-Liver-Paté Sandwiches: These 
dainty open-faced sandwiches combine 

smooth, mild chicken-liver pdté and the deli- 
cate flavor of pistachio nuts. Use 2 loaves thin- | 
sliced white or whole-wheat bread, cut into . . 
fifty 2” rounds. Wrap in foil or transparent \Iy 
plastic film and store in the freezer. Make the |Hh 
filling by sautéing 1 pound chicken livers in 6 |§M, 
tablespoons butter or margarine; when no | 
longer pink, chop very fine or put through the 
meat grinder. Mix into 14 pound cream cheese |) / 
and season with 1 teaspoon salt, 34 teaspoon | 
marjoram and a little freshly ground pepper. |} 
Cream until as smooth as possible, pack into | 
freezing containers and freeze. Allow 3 or} 
more hours for thawing, at room temperat 
Mound evenly on the defrosted bread rounds, | 
and trim the edges of the sandwiches with the | 
nuts and garnish centers with pimientos. Or | 
dip each open-faced sandwich, face down, into 
finely chopped pistachio nuts. You will needa | 
cup of them. Makes 50 sandwiches. 


Clam Puffs: These miniature clam puffs are 
definitely party fare, and will disappear in 4 
flash. First make a chou paste for the cream 
puffs: Melt 14 cup or 1 stick butter in 1 cup 
boiling water; add all at one time 1 cup flour 
and a pinch of salt, and stir over heat until it 
forms a ball and leaves the sides of the pan 
Cool slightly, but don’t cool too much befor 
you add 4 eggs, one at a time, beating each one 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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| = Ihe best cheese sandwiches have Kratt Deluxe Slices with 








| takes really fine cheddars to make handy pasteurized process cheese 
“ces that taste as good as Kraft American, Kraft Pimento and Old 
“nglish Brand. Kraft Master Cheese Makers are very choosey about 
‘le cheddars they select to blend together before the perfect, sandwich- 
ize slices are made for you. 


j 


‘/That’s why you see the word “De Luxe” on Kraft packages. That’s 






‘ay youw’re smart to pick the packages marked Kraft De Luxe Slices— 
ve best-eating pasteurized process cheeses you can buy. 


ch cheddar cheese flavor! 






Uy 


In addition to the 
cheddar-types—Kraft Swiss 
and Kraft Brick pasteurized 


process cheese slices 
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And all because my name is 
Smith, and I was born on the 
day the A. O. Smith people 
made their 3,000,000th 
glass-lined water heater. 





Mommy has the glass-lined 
water heater 3,000,000 families 
know won’t rust. And she 
has the economy of efficient 
HEETWALL construction, 
the convenience of EYE-HI 
temperature control, and the 
beauty of new aqua-and- 
copper styling. Mommy thinks 
everyone should have a new 
Permaglas water heater. 


Permaglas 


S 


ie 
2 


A.O.Smith 


CORPORATION 


Through research a better way 





PERMAGLAS DIVISION, KANKAKEE, ILL. 
In Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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in vigorously until it forms a smooth batter. 
Drop onto greased baking sheets, using 14 
teaspoon batter for each puff. Bake in a hot 
oven (400° F.) for 10 minutes, or until the puffs 
show no beads of moisture. Prick each puff 
with a toothpick and return to the oven for 3 
or 4 minutes to dry out. When puffs are cool, 
pack into freezer cartons or put in transparent 
freezer bag and store in the freezer until 
needed. Pop the puffs into the oven to crisp for 
a few minutes before filling with the clam fill- 
ing. < 
The filling may be made the day before the 
wedding and stored in the refrigerator until 
used. It should not be frozen. Drain three 
714-ounce cans minced clams. Soften 34 pound 
cream cheese. Add 1 small clove garlic, crushed, 
1% teaspoon each Worcestershire sauce, salt 
and lemon juice, and a dash of hot pepper 
sauce or cayenne. Add the drained clams. If 
the mixture is too stiff, add a little clam juice. 
Slit each puff, and fill with the clam mixture. 
Makes 130 tiny puffs. 


Bride’s Punch: Dissolve 114 cups instant 
superfine sugar in 2 cans frozen lemon juice, 
thawed. Add 11% quarts ice water, 2 quarts 
chilled, white Catawba grape juice (or cham- 
pagne, if desired) and 1 quart ginger ale. This 
makes about 5 quarts. Make an ice ring for the 
bowl in your ring mold, freezing a few rose- 
buds in it to match those in the centerpiece. 


Strawberry Sherbet: Refreshing as can 
be, this colorful sherbet. Wash and hull 9 
quarts fresh ripe strawberries and mix them 
well with 9 cups granulated sugar. Allow to 
stand for 3 hours, then mash them with a 
potato masher, and squeeze through a double 


four years ago—the very day he and Grace 
had first planned to marry! 

June 18, 1896, was a Thursday. On Tuesday 
of that memorable week, Neily’s father and 
mother had rushed down from Newport; 
there had been long consultations with their 
lawyers; strained faces, hushed voices. The 
next day Neily had agreed not to go through 
with the wedding. That evening his parents 
were seen dining at the Metropolitan Club in 
the best of spirits. Yet the very next morning, 
Neily’s father had signed this devastatingly 
vindictive will! 

Nor had my grandfather, after cutting off 
his oldest son. seen fit to restore a single penny 
to him during the four years which intervened 
until his death. The only significant codicil 
was added in April, 1899, just a few months 
before grandfather died, when he bequeathed 
an additional million dollars to Gertrude, 
whose husband, Harry Payne Whitney, even- 
tually became worth, through his Standard 
Oil holdings, some $187,000,000. 

Did father know as far back as June, 1896, 
that he had been disinherited? And did he go 
ahead and marry my mother in spite of this? 
“What a fool your father was,” William 
Randolph Hearst once remarked to me, “‘to 
forfeit a fortune for a pretty face.” 

Or had father—as he always insisted— 
made some private agreement with the family, 
prior to his father’s death, which gave him a 
rightful share of his inheritance? Newspapers 
immediately launched into this controversy. 

When the terms of grandfather’s will be- 
came known to the public, Chauncey Depew 
announced that Alfred Vanderbilt was giving 
$6,000,000 of his inheritance to father. 

“When Alfred Vanderbilt returned he de- 
cided, from brotherly affection and for family 
harmony, to take out of his own inheritance 
and give to his brother Cornelius a sum 
sufficient to make the fortune of Cornelius 
the same as that of his brother and sisters. 
This has been accepted by Cornelius in the 
same spirit,” announced Depew. 

The next day, however, the New York 
World’s first page announced, “*‘There was an 
agreement that I should get at least $10,000,- 
000’—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.” 

The article says: “Cornelius Vanderbilt, at 
his home, 608 Fifth Avenue, made this im- 


thickness of cheesecloth, or crush them in an 
electric blender and then squeeze them through 
cheesecloth. Add 71% cups water, 3 table- 
spoons lemon juice and a few grains cayenne. 
Mix well and freeze in large pans in the 
freezer, stirring occasionally until the sherbet 
is thick but not quite frozen. Empty pans into 
a mixing bowl and beat well (this will probably 
have to be done in 3 batches), or put in a large 
bowl and beat with a rotary beater. Return to 
pans, cover with aluminum foil or transparent 
plastic film, and place in freezer. The sherbet 
may also be frozen in a crank-type freezer. 
This makes about 11% gallons. The sherbet 
may be served from a big crystal bowl, or if 
you wish, soften the sherbet slightly and pack 
in ring molds and freeze firm. Turn out and 
garnish with whole strawberries and fresh mint. 


Petits Fours: Dainty petits fours are as 
lovely as if a professional had made them, yet 
like the rest of this feast, they came from the 
home freezer. Often poundcake batter is baked 
in shallow pans for petits fours, but poundcake 
baked this way is not so moist and delicious 
as when it is baked in a deep pan. This cake is 
a better choice. Cream !4 cup butter and 1 cup 
sugar, adding the sugar a little at a time. When 
smooth and creamy, add 5 egg yolks and 1 
whole egg, beaten together until thick and 
puddinglike. Mix and sift together 1°4 cups 
cake flour, 2/4 teaspoons baking powder and 
14 teaspoon salt. Add alternately to the first 
mixture with 14 cup milk. Flavor with % tea- 
spoon vanilla. Turn into a 13” x 9” x 2” oblong 
greased and floured pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) 25-30 minutes. Turn out and 
cool on cake rack. Cut cake into circles, 
squares, diamonds and rectangles about 
114”-11%” in diameter. Trim browned crust 


THE VANDERBILT FEUD 
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portant statement to a World representative: 
‘The agreement by which I received 
$6,000,000 from my brother’s portion of the 
estate has been made to appear as a gift. 

“Tt is no gift, but the result of a compact 
entered into before my father’s demise. By 
this compact, I was to receive no less than 
$10,000,000.” 

With this sensational news, father became, 
according to the World, ‘“‘the most talked- 


H H H H H H- 
BLUFF 


Horsemen of the sixteenth century 
named a new type of wide blinder 
the bluff. Stagecoaches required four 
to six horses, and each had to be 
equipped with a bluff in order to 
reduce fidgeting. 

From everyday use of the bluff 
with stagecoach teams, “bluff’’ came 
into use as a term for naming any 
method of restricting the vision of 
a person, as well as a horse. Sur- 
viving the passing of the stage- 
coach, bluff now refers to any clever 
ruse that hoodwinks a person of the 
automobile age. WEBB B. GARRISON 
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about young man in the country.” And al- 
though Alfred spent a comparatively quiet 
day, a steady stream of people was reported 
to have called all day at 608 Fifth Avenue, 
where my parents were staying, “manifestly 
inspired by a desire to express their sympathy.” 

The following day father granted another 
interview to a World reporter. ““Mr. Vander- 
bilt,’ asked the newspaperman, “were you 
quoted correctly in the World as saying that 
you were to receive not less than $10,000,000 
under an agreement made before your father’s 
death?” 

“It is correct,” replied Mr. Vanderbilt. 
“That agreement was made prior to my 
father’s death.” 

“With whom did you make this agree- 
ment?” 
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from tops and sides of the small cakes, leay 
brown on bottoms. Makes about 46 petits f 
Petits Fours Icing: To two 1-pound 6 
confectioners’ sugar add 14 cup melted hy 
and enough light cream to make a thie 
smooth icing—about 1 cup. Flavor w 
teaspoon almond flavoring. Warm gent 
double boiler until shiny. This amount | 
frost about 25 cakes. Make a second batehy, 
the rest. j 
Dip each petit four quickly into wa 
ing by holding upside down with a 
covering tops and sides. Insert the fo 
such an angle that the cake will not fall 
Then place right side up on wire rack to¢ 
When frosting is set so it can be hai 
easily, trim off excess frosting around 
Decorate with butter-cream frosting. D 
this frosting into 3 sections. One should 
white, one tinted pale green and one pale 
with food coloring. Decorate frosted p 
fours with a pastry tube, remembering to 
the decorations simple. Silver dragées 
candied violets may be used too. 
























































The Wedding Cake: Of course you'll 
a wedding cake—a gorgeous white tig 
beauty, bedecked with snowy garlands } 
flowers of frosting. To make this at hom} 
more of a last-minute project than most 
would want to undertake, so we recomn 
having it supplied by a caterer or bakes 


“Blest is the bride on whom the sui 
shine,” but this wedding breakfast 
the hour under gray skies as well as 
Wake that eventful morning knowing thai 
and secure in the fastness of the freeze 
treasure to.speed the wedding on the 
of ways! 


“Tt was made between my brother ; 
and myself. The matter since then has 
in the hands of my attorneys; they hay 
charge of my affairs.” x4 

No public accounting was eyer filed ¢ 
final settlement of grandfather’s will. B 
ther did not contest it. All the Vande 
signed waivers, and I found among thef 
papers a small slip of paper in father’s I 
writing which says: 

“October 25, 1899. A family settleme 
property— 

(a) to me (CV) $500,000 immediately i 
probate. a 

(b) $6,000,000 less (a) when complete 

This meant that with the $1,500,000 gre 
him in the will plus the $6,000,000 given 
by Alfred, my father’s total share we 
creased to $7,500,000. But twenty-one- 
old Alfred, as residuary legatee, and Head 
the House, was left with $36,575,000. 


Aunt Belle wrote at once from Pat 
Darling Little Sister: “We have all on this 
of the water been living with you in tho 
during these hard times that you have bt 
through. ... I feel all trembling and quive 
with the wickedness and injustice of it al 
if I even begin to say anything only a volley 
hatred will come out. 

-“Carrie and Orme will be our mouth-pie 
and tell you what we have felt—and I supp 
you will write to me yourself or Neily W 
what he proposes to do, and what he propo 
to make of his future life. For surely this mi 
be a definite crisis. ... Mamma wrote me 
ing in connection with the Will, but Caf 
will tell you what I feel. I really feel just ass 
does and I should listen to her and be g 
good deal by what she says. 

“T expect, however, Neily will have tax 
his own line—and the right one—long belt 
this reaches you. /t is the greatest wicked 
of the 19th century—when a son has beé 
good and upright and pure and honorable 
Neily to brand him in the eyes of the won 
an evil-doer, is the most iniquitous t 
have ever heard. I don’t dare write at this 
tance, but I don’t think there can any long 
be a link between him and the others. 
could have so turned the heart of an ill mj 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 





Fun to make...fun to eat! 


Spam submarine sandwich 


Have you tried it? The formidable sand- plenty of SPAM. Lay it on in rosy slices; 
wich you build to order, simply by stack- enjoy its matchless blend of sweet juicy 
ing good things sky-high for a mighty pork shoulder and mild tender ham. Your 


meal! Just be sure your “sub” includes best buy because there’s Ham in Spam! Sr nl 
is the registered trade-mark for a pure pork 
§ SAM product pa din 12 oz. cans only by Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 
stricken in mind However I mustn’t 
write until you tell me something. I shouldn’t 
let a certain person now pose as trying to be 
kind to N. Having always been a stone before. 
I heard she sent a sympathetic telegram. Of 
course she will try to, in the eyes of the world, 
exonerate herself now. 

“Carrie and Orme will soon be at home 
now and they will be a comfort to you except 
that Orme gets too violent. Carrie and I have 
been a great deal together and I must tell you 
that an entirely new feeling has sprung up be- 
tween us. I have got to know her as herself, and 
I have got to really love her. I can’t tell you 
what a soft sympathy I feel about her. She has 
let me see her real little sweet nature and I feel 
as if I had discovered something I know this 
will make you smile, for you have always been 
so fond of her. 

“I’m afraid there is no chance of our being 
able to stop on here during the winter, as al- 
ready Mungo is beginning to feel the first 
damp days of the autumn and his throat is re- 
laxed and irritated. He is really so delicate 
nowadays. I must post this now, darling. Do 
please give the dear little sweet girl a soft kiss 
from me. How I should like to see her and 
dearest love to Neily and yourself from us. 

*“BELLE.” 





There is no doubt that the whole fracas em- 
bittered my gentle father. Whether Uncle Al- 
fred had made some previous agreement and 
then failed to keep his word, I do not know— 
but from the moment that the terms of the 
will became known, relations between the two 
brothers grew progressively colder. 

Several months later, Alfred entered the 
treasurer’s office of the New York Central 
as a clerk, in keeping with the Vanderbilt 
tradition of starting well at the bottom of the 
ladder. There is no indication that he spent 
much time at the office, however. Soon after 
he came into his vast inheritance, he became 
the first Newporter to own a private polo field 
and his blue-blooded horses were stabled un- 
der name plates of solid gold. He acquired, 


eventually, no less than four yachts and did not 
hesitate to pay $30,000 for one of the first 
automobiles, a 90-horsepower Fiat. In Eng- 
land he became known as a famous whip by 
racing his team of celebrated grays from 
Twickenham to Barnes, easily outdistancing 
the English chestnuts. 

On the same day that Alfred was ushered to 
his desk in the treasurer’s office, father quit 
his job with the New York Central, and never 
went back. 


Grandmother Vanderbilt and mother con- 
tinued to ignore each other’s existence. The 


If you have once planted a tree you 
have always in it a peculiar interest. 
You care more for it than you care 
for all the forests of Norway or 
America. You have planted it, and 
that is sufficient to make it peculiar 


amongst the trees of the world. 
ALEXANDER SMITH 


fact that letters addressed simply to “‘Mrs. 
Vanderbilt” were more often delivered to 
mother than to the lonely dowager did noth- 
ing to soften the rancor between them. Alfred 
never came to our house, nor Reggie, nor 
Gladys, nor Gertrude. Mrs. Henry Clews, 
wife of the celebrated broker, sided with 
grandmother in the family feud and so was 
dropped forever from mother’s list. The Car- 
negies and the E. H. Harrimans, on the other 
hand, favored the Wilsons, and for this 
mother gave them a lifetime of friendship. So 
the family breach was widened and deepened. 

“‘We’re the poor relations,’ mother used to 
say, with a small tinkling laugh. And com- 
pared with the other Vanderbilts, we were. 
Father’s Uncle Fred, whose mansion is now a 
public museum at Hyde Park, New York, used 
to keep $3,000,000 rattling around in a 


checking account. His Uncle George owned 
130,000 acres near Asheville, North Carolina, 
and a house with the largest roof in America. 
When Uncle Willie K. built his Long Island 
villa, Idle Hour, he included forty-five bath- 
rooms. And then there was Mrs. Hamilton 
Twombly, daughter of William H. Vanderbilt, 
who lived to be in her nineties and was one 
of the frostiest grandes dames in society. She 
maintained a fleet of maroon-colored Rolls- 
Royces and until the time of her death in 1953 
kept a white-wigged footman whose major 


function was to open the front door of her 


hundred-room house in Convent, New Jersey. 

A friend of mine was once invited to the 
Twombly establishment over Labor Day 
weekend. Early on Monday morning, as he 
tells the story, he was astonished to find that 
a valet had packed his bags and stacked them 
in a great front hall, along with all the other 
guests’ luggage. 

“Surely Mrs. Twombly doesn’t expect us to 
leave today,” he ventured to remark to the 
butler. “This is Labor Day, a legal holiday, 
and all our offices are closed.” 

The butler bowed and retired to convey the 
message to his mistress. In a few moments he 
was back to announce regretfully, “Begging 
your pardon, sir, Mrs. Twombly says to tell 
you she has never heard of Labor Day.” 

Immense wealth was so taken for granted 
by the Vanderbilts, and many of their friends, 
that, to father, it must have seemed the only 
normal state of affairs. No one thought it re- 
markable—before the days of income taxes— 
when the Pembroke Joneses “‘set aside” 
$300,000 for entertainment at the start of 
every Newport season. And when in 1900 
Grandfather Wilson’s close friend, Andrew 
Carnegie, drew a personal salary from his steel 
works of $23,000,000, no one in America’s 
most social summer colony paused to consider 
that during that same year a steelworker in 
the Carnegie plants earned $450. 


In a letter to his daughter, May, in the 


early winter of 1900, Grandfather Wilson 
made no mention of the will or the Vander- 
bilts, but showed considerable interest in the 








Therelll Le Compliments 


When you let bread oo more, 





2 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 tsp. salt 

dash of Cayenne 

VY tsp. dry mustard 

1 tsp. Worcestershire 


Cee 





Y2 cup milk, beer or ale 

2 tbsp. butter or margarine 

1 Ib. sharp cheddar cheese, 
grated or finely sliced 


Stir together slightly beaten eggs, seasonings and milk, beer 


or ale. Melt butter or margarine in top of double boiler or 
over low heat. Add cheese, stir until cheese melts. Slowly add 
the egg mixture and continue stirring until rarebit thickens 
slightly. Serve at once on freshly made toast. If a thinner 
rarebit is desired, add more milk, beer or ale just prior to 


removing from heat. Yield: 4 servings. 


V2 tsp. cinnamon 
112 tbsp. granulated sugar 
Y2 cup chopped pecans 

2 eggs, beaten 


6 slices enriched bread 

2 tbsp. melted butter or 
margarine 

6 eggs, beaten 








3 tbsp. confectioners’ sugar 
2, cup orange juice* 

2 tsp. grated orange rind 
10 slices enriched bread 


Mix together cinnamon, granulated sugar and pecans. 
Combine beaten eggs, confectioners’ sugar and orange juice 
and rind in a shallow bowl. Dip each bread slice in egg and 
orange mixture, turning them to coat both sides. Place in a 
preheated waffle baker. Sprinkle a little sugar-nut mixture 
over each slice of bread. Close waffle baker and brown, Serve 
hot with honey, marmalade or maple syrup. Yield: 5 servings 
— 2 slices toast per serving. *Fresh, canned, concentrated 
canned, or frozen orange juice can be used. 





Yq cup milk 

1 tsp. salt 

4 cup grated sharp process 
cheese 


Remove crusts from bread. Brush both sides of each bread 
slice with butter. Gently press each slice into a large custard 
cup. Combine beaten eggs, milk, salt and cheese. Pour % cup 
egg mixture into each bread cup. Place custard cups in a 
shallow rimmed pan and bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) for 


thirty minutes. Serve with sausage. Yield: 6 Toasted Egg Cups. 
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romances of his rich, widowed daughter, 
letter reveals, I believe, the real matchma 
in the Wilson family: 

“Darling daughter May,” Richard T, 
son wrote from 511 Fifth Avenue, “Mother 
myself have been to several dinners rece; 
One at the Gerrys a few days ago of forty). 
guests and we had a dinner at Mrs. Astor’s @ M 
dance there a few days before the dinner 
we have some five or six other dinner eng 
ments on hand & have invitations out for 
dinners at home and we go to the opera oy) 
Mondays which makes up our lives. j 

“Orme and Carrie and their family ay 
fairly well and also Neily and Gracie, but ouj 
little Neily is not well for the past day or 
as he has a slight attack of tonsilitis. Ms; 

“I do not believe that we have written you}, 
since I received your letter advising of 
decision about D.D. and I must tell you y 
Orme and Dick said one day downtown at th 
office. They asked me if you had made 
your mind about D.D. I told them I tho 
you had and they both said they hoped yoy 
had decided not to accept: that you had 
much to give for any one unless he had po 
tion and title and all other desirable thing 
give in return & when I told them of yo 
decision, they both said you had acted wi 

“Your dear little May I fear is an incaleu! 
lable loser by the war, as you say there are 1 
beaux left at home, and coming as it do 
the very age when she should have the pl 
ures and enjoyments of her sweet young 
must make it very hard on her and I am: 
sorry as I do so much enjoy the accounts 
write of your and her lives when they are 
happy as they ought to be. {t 

‘‘We haven’t heard much from Mungo at 
Belle very recently but suppose they ar 
settled back in Paris and we do hope the 
keep well. I haven’t told you a word yet abo 
dear Dick’s life. Well, he has become I feai 
almost a confirmed old bachelor. He doesn 
seem to take much interest in society or if 
the young ladies. 

“What has become of Miss Garrison? I 
you ever see or hear anything about her! 





Do you know why 
Olin Cellophane makes 
a special cellophane 

for bread? 


The special Olin Cellophane made for brea 
helps your baker bring you bread at its ov 
best. This special Olin Cellophane keeps yout 
bread good and fresh. After you’ve used 4 
few of the firmly held slices, a twist of # 
strong, flexible Olin Cellophane closes th 
loaf tightly and quickly. And remember—you: 
always see exactly the bread you buy if 
wrapped in Olin Cellophane. 


e You see exactly what loaf you want 
how fresh it is, how it is baked 


0 A twist closes the loaf for 
better storage 


quality 
Oln products 
deserve 
® to be seen 
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think Dick thinks of her any longer as a 
‘theart but I should like to know what 
jpecome of her. Miss Alice Blight is to go 
Mother and myself to the opera next 
ijday and I suppose we may be able to get 
| to go with us but that will be all. Mother 
Jyou must not infer from what I have just 
Jabout Dick’s going to the opera with us 
Miss B that we want him to go further, 
Ve do not. 
With my very best love to you and dear 
| “FATHER.” 
je Miss Alice Blight referred to in this 
} was a real beauty and a close friend of 
er’s. She later married the British diplo- 
| Sir Gerald Lowther, who was one of the 
/Edwardian set. Mother and father subse- 
tly saw a great deal of them in England. 
| the summer following the settlement of 
anderbilt will, mother and father went 
ad. Overseas they met Senator Wolcott, 
) Colorado, and as a result of many long 
), father came to a really astonishing con- 
i n. He decided to enter politics. 
nd so one golden September day, soon 
returning from abroad, father donned his 
and bowler hat and, accompanied by 
ier gorgeously arrayed in feuilles mortes 
ves of taffeta, boarded a private car for 
toga Springs to attend the New York 
‘iblican Convention. 
th the Wilson and Vanderbilt families 
long been connected with this celebrated 
hear Albany, but their interest had always 
)in horseflesh, not in politics. The magnifi- 
old United States Hotel with its black 
t staircases and suffocating upholstery, 
cres of red carpet and miles of porches 
green wicker rocking chairs, housed dur- 
e °80’s and °90’s all the best of New York 
ity. Before the spa became so fashionable 
ard T. Wilson, along with the noted turf- 
William Whitney (father of Harry 
e), had bought the Saratoga race track. 
he Wilsons, apparently, soon deserted the 
Ny spa for the more wholesome pleasures 
. ewport and the Homestead. 
jratoga was the spot where Broadway and 
i, Avenue met, where Lillian Russell ex- 

















| 
| 


: ed her abundant curves on a gold-plated 
tle, and trailed into dinner at the old 


Jed States Hotel on the arm of Diamond 


3rady, who wore on his bulky frame some 
diamonds, including (so it was whis- 
1) diamond underwear buttons. 

! all the fashionable U.S. spas, Saratoga 
's unique in that illicit liaisons were more 
3s countenanced, particularly in the thriv- 
‘olony of hotel cottages. 

onry James, when he visited the great 
| as impressed with the fragile beauty and 
xtuous gowns of the belles lining the 
| railings, and the inelegancé of their es- 
\ who lounged back with their dirty boots 
| e floor, spitting plug tobacco into the 
bushes. 
{| 





























Horse society is nothing,” a cultivated 
‘once sniffed to me. “It’s anybody who 
a horse.” 

. bw I grew up in the days when many 
thy men had romances apart from their 
jes, and this was talked of quite openly. 
dy well known in Newport said of her 
vand, “Yes, I am his wife but I have an 
tant down the street.” 


} 


| 


ny European gentlemen kept their mis- 
es at Cannes, including a king who was 
to have built an American actress’ beau- 
villa there. These same titled Europeans, 
is/ng Newport, were amazed to see how few 
‘}owledged liaisons existed in America’s 
» social watering spot. This, it was ex- 
1ed, was because the women ran Newport 
ur saw to it that all adventurers and adven- 
sses were rigorously excluded from the 
vals of the Casino or Bailey’s, although a 
ictresses occasionally were smuggled in to 
_ parties at the Clambake Club. 
t whereas illicit affairs were countenanced 
f ewport only if they were conducted dis- 
fi ly among the very best people, Saratoga, 
i) its carriageloads of women from the 
‘monde, blazing with diamonds and vivid 
| paint, was quite a different matter. 
Mher grew to dislike intensely this man’s 
| 
ti 





town, devoted to horseflesh, fast women, gam- 
bling and drinking. 

Father’s arrival at the spa as a convention 
delegate was front-page copy for the New 
York Times: 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT FINDS POLITICS AN 
INTERESTING STUDY— 
May BE NAMED FOR CONGRESS 


Saratoga, Sept. 3. One of the central figures 
here is Cornelius Vanderbilt. He is a delegate 
from the Twenty-fourth New York District 
and there is a rumor current that he is to re- 
ceive a Congressional nomination in New 
York. 


There is nothing extraordinary about young 
Mr. Vanderbilt. To see him walk on Broad- 
way here no one would take him for a mil- 
lionaire. He is spare of figure, dresses quietly, 
and his only article of attire to attract atten- 
tion is a very wide-brimmed Panama straw 
of the Fedora shape. 

Mr. Vanderbilt is clean-shaven and very 
democratic. He was accompanied by Post- 
master Cornelius Van Cott, and when a Times 
reporter spoke to Mr. Vanderbilt about 
politics, Mr. Van Cott said, ““Ask him about 
railroads. That is something he is posted on.” 

But the reporter wanted Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
opinion about politics, and in his answer to 
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his questions, he said: “I find politics most 
interesting. The political field offers great op- 
portunities for practical information of value. 
I am not an office seeker. I have a penchant 
for politics, and when I was asked to be a 
delegate, I gladly acquiesced.” 


It’s hard to imagine anyone talking in such 
stilted phrases. Certainly I never heard my 
father speak like that about anything. But I 
suppose the reporter felt that all gentlemen 
used five-dollar words. The fact remains that 
my father always had a very strong sense of 
public duty. 


BestGoks way to delicious 








Stokely’s Finest Fruit Cocktail... 
in your best dish . . . for none other matches 


the quality of this five-fruit combination that 
Best Cooks use, for first course, or the crowning 
delight of a delicious meal. 








sa na 
SSS = 


VAN CAMP's. 


i tL Lass 
. THE LARGEST SELLIN 


UICK MEALS 


Sto Kely—Va ncmp 
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Many years later, father told me about that 
Republican Convention of 1900. Senator 
Chauncey Depew was there, thin, weedy, with 
prominent cheekbones and shrewd eyes. He 
had been chief attorney and president of the 
New York Central Lines for many years be- 
fore he entered the Senate. 

Senator Depew let my father cool his heels 
for several days during that 1900 convention 
while he looked him over very carefully. The 
celebrated attorney of the New York Central 
had once boasted that Grandfather Vander- 
bilt had kept no secrets from him. More than 
anyone else outside the family, Depew must 
have known the history of the tragic feud be- 


tween my grandfather and father. Perhaps he 
decided that although my father’s name would 
be magic at the polls—for he was an im- 
mensely popular young man—nevertheless, 
from the party’s point of view, his moral 
courage and independence were not quite the 
qualities they were looking for. 

One afternoon father was summoned into 
one of those historic smoke-filled back rooms. 
One of the politicians gathered there took a 
big corona.out of his mouth and said, ‘‘Well, 
young Vanderbilt, if you want to go into the 
state legislature, we can put you there. It-will 
cost you a hundred thousand dollars.”” And 
he gave the others a broad wink. 


Father could feel the back of his neck get- 
ting hot, but he replied evenly, “And how 
much to go to Congress?” 

“Oh, I guess about three hundred thou- 
sand,” said one of the boys, glancing at 
Senator Depew, who said nothing. 

“Three hundred thousand dollars!” 
peated my father. 

““To become a member of the lower house,” 
the spokesman added patronizingly. 

“And the United States Senate?” asked 
my father. 

‘Half a million.” 

My father walked up and down without 
looking at anyone. Finally he said mildly, 


re- 


You DRESS COOLER in cotton 





and you SLEEP COOLER on 
Cotton Cushioning 


...an important advantage to remember 


When you want to dress cool and fresh, you 
naturally choose cotton. The fresh, cool quali- 
ties of cotton are equally desirable for the 


cushioning insidé your 


Cotton cushioning is designed by nature for 
your comfort. It cools by absorbing perspira- 


tion moisture 
the 


more 


body into the air. 


comfortable rest for 


\esilient . 


cushioning is ae with tenn inner- 


mattress. 


and transmitting it away from 
This naturally means 
you. 


. yet luxuriously soft . 


when you buy a new mattress 


. cotton 





spring mattress construction to give you a 
wide choice of controlled firmness to suit your 
personal preference. 

Whatever brand of mattress you buy, you'll 
sleep better if it’s cushioned with cotton. 


Automobile seats and 
furniture, too, are more 
comfortable and serv- 
iceable when cush- 
ioned with cotton. 


National Cotton Batting Institute and National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 


_the exercise. About going abroad, I¥ 
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“Look, my name happens to be Vanq)i!’ 
but I’m not a Rockefeller, you know,” |) 
The political bosses roared with lay))) ® 
So father walked out of the room, Hii 
this was the first and last time he wz 
remotely interested in a political job, 
That fall father rented an office at 3 
Street and set himself up as a consultj 
gineer. In his spare time he worked 
railroad inventions, of which he pat 
more than thirty. I can recall his o 
well—a two-storied room with som 
thousand scientific books stacked on ¢ 
to the ceiling, which father’s assistant re ; 
by climbing a librarian’s ladder, 
Grace and I loved to race up and d 
ladder, making father terribly nervous. 
Father was known to be “in” wit 
smarter, younger element on Wall Stree! 
soon became a member of the boar 
directors of important corporations, j 
ing railroads, banks and insurance comp 
He was only expected to attend a few bo, 
directors’ meetings a year, but father dic 
more than this, always insisting upon 
izing himself with the detailed condu 
corporation. Meanwhile, on his m 
abroad with mother, he had been st 
the underground-railway systems of Ld 
and Paris. He was convinced that such 
tem would be feasible in Manhattan, but 
that island consisted largely of solid 
problems of construction were formidg 
Nevertheless, he allied himself with A 
Belmont (‘‘the only Belmont who was 
a tinker’s dam,” according to mother) 
organization of the Interborough } 
Transit Co. and became consulting en} 
in the building of the first New York sul 


(on 
fn 
ht 
fort 
bit 
rk 
ne 


We had a rapid transit meeting te 
father wrote from the Knickerbocker 
April, 1901, to mother, who was 
Springs, Virginia. “I am sending you ¢ 
from last week’s Railroad Gazette. ¥ 
you think of it? You see, as I told yo 
clain made use of a lot of my idea 
‘future loco’! The parts marked in 
show my thoughts marked respecti 
(2) and (3)!!! and in the part on the 
Vanderbilt boiler he [Vauclain] gives 
credit for my ‘extraordinary’ invention 
short piece is an editorial and is sti 
satisfactory. So you see I have the rig 
pleased. 

“IT saw E. H. Harriman today. He s 
had not yet concluded his negotiation: 
car but that if he found similar points 
we should not work at cross-purpos 
is to let me know when he is ready with 
up his patent rights. I think from his 
would like some sort of a coming togetl 
our plans perhaps! 

“IT shopped at Tiffany’s and bough 
gold watch for Sonny’s birthday 2 | 
ranged with my Secretary to pay you 
The foreign ones sum up about $13,000, 
tunately the B and O has had a furthg 
and little O’Neill is about $40,000 richel 
he was two weeks ago. Of course I had tl 
inside information and will soon sell 
that stock. 

“Yesterday and today I have been 
much better physically which I attribute 
morning rides and stricter way of living 


could for the spring but you can see W 
am doing so well and have so many if 
in locos and cars, etc. that it is hard 
to arrange. | 

“Whenever I think of your new ring 
pleased, for it is the sort of thing you 
have and what I enjoy giving you. 

“Tam so glad you and the children4 
ing better and wish I could have been| 
with you. 

“Tam going down in the regular car 
private car is to be ready for us on 
night. | 
“Your devoted G, 


While father was busy with his new 
mother had been searching for a townl 
and she and father finally settled upom@ 
brownstone at 677 Fifth which belonged! 
Belmont family. While it was being domi 
and furnished, we moved into a charmif 
house on Washington Square with | 


MN 
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~ shutters and a white picket fence. I was almost 
_ |two, and Grace three or four months, when 
mother launched into a whirl of parties, opera 
and theatergoing. 
_ Probably at no other time in American his- 
i ory were parties both as sumptuous and 

rivolous as at the turn of this century. James 
|Hazen Hyde, heir to the Equitable Assurance 
/fortune and a great friend of Uncle Alfred’s, 
thired Sherry’s for one evening and, at the cost 
tof some $200,000, turned its upper ballroom 
jinto a scene from the Garden of Versailles. 
Statues imported from France were ranged 
fabout the walls and framed in thousands of 
orchids. Rose petals covered the floor. of the 
fsupper room. After dinner the actress, 
abrielle Rejane, a great favorite in Paris, 
ho had been brought to New York for this 
single evening, recited a few verses. The party 
jmade newspaper headlines and the resulting 
‘public outcry led to an investigation of the 
JEquitable’s affairs, and Hyde’s exile. Charac- 
teristically, he chose to live at Versailles. 
| 
: he Bradley Martins, old and good friends 
of my mother’s, also fell afoul of public opin- 

ion by the senseless extravagance of their 
‘parties, and finally moved abroad perma- 
imently.** I did not know your mother too well,” 
yyoung Bradley Martin wrote me recently. 
‘The reason, no doubt, was that my family 

rented a deer forest in Scotland and from 

ythen on we spent less and less time in this 
prountry.” 
» The public also resented Harry Lehr’s 
famous “dog dinner” when his friends’ dogs, 
p aited on by footmen at an elaborate dinner 
wtable, were fed chicken and pdté de fois gras. 
‘The famous restaurateur, Delmonico, ha- 
‘rangued by patrons on all sides who wanted 
him to give “‘the most superlative dinner ever 
given, regardless of cost,’’ came up with such 
‘monstrous ideas as truffled ice cream. And 
he most famous stag party of the day fea- 
ured a dinner served to white-tied guests on 
horseback in a New York hotel ballroom. 
hey ended the evening, I believe, playing 
polo. 
In the winter of 1901, when mother was 
ithirty-one, she gave her first large entertain- 
ment, a sumptuous but quiet and tasteful din- 
jner party at Sherry’s. I have a copy of the 
jmenu before me; and studying it, I can see how 
)mother’s conception of a good dinner changed 
jas she became more experienced as a hostess. 
iI don’t see how her 166 guests ate their way 
\through this perfect mountain of food. Per- 
‘haps, like mother, they took tiny sips of water 
jand morsels of food and concentrated on the 
onversation, which would have run to such 
amiable subjects as the planning of country 
seats, the picking out of “specimen” fern- 
eaved maples, where to acquire the best 
“high steppers” (horses) and, of course, plans 
for European travel in the spring. 
f So Mrs. Astor, wearing spangled purple 
)velvet and diamonds; and Grandmother Wil- 
‘son, in green brocaded silk and pearls; Mrs. 
)Stuyvesant Fish, in white net over white, 
trimmed with silver; and Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
in mauve with pearls, and mother, in pale 
‘green velvet with her cabochon emeralds, 
chatted softly with their male partners as they 
enjoyed: 
I Oysters 
Consommé de Tortue 
‘ Hors D’oeuvres 
Striped Bass with Cream Sauce 
Cucumbers 
! Saddle of Lamb 
Green Peas New Potatoes 

Terrapin 
| Chaufroid de Caneton 
| Broiled Chicken 
| Jellied Ham 
Salad 
Spongecake with Rum Sauce 
Glacé au Marrons 

Petits Fours 
Coffee 
Champagne 


Fruits 
Apollinaris 


_ After this leisurely repast, lasting an hour 
_and a half, the guests descended to a ballroom 
on Sherry’s second floor, where Craig Wads- 
'worth and mother led the cotillion. The favors 
included metal clocks, in jeweled settings, and 
suede pocketbooks with clasps of turquoise 


and sapphires for the women, and leather 
stamp cases, mounted in silver, and jeweled 
orders for the men. A second supper was 
served following the cotillion. 

The party was considered a great success 
and Harper’s Bazaar published a picture of 
mother in her ball gown, with a caption that 
said she was “‘a great favorite in a large circle 
of friends . . . very prominent socially in the 
best society circles in New York.” 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., the maga- 
zine went on to say, although considered ‘“‘the 
social head” of the family, was still in mourn- 
ing and “‘it will be some time before the Van- 
derbilt mansion at Fifty-seventh Street and 


Fifth Avenue is thrown open for any large 
social entertainment.” 

My Grandmother Vanderbilt was always a 
perfect stickler for rules and propriety. ‘This 
is the way it should be done,” was one of her 
constant expressions. When her husband died, 
she and little Gladys (then twelve) almost liter- 
ally shut themselves in their rooms for a 
year, seeing no one and going nowhere. After 
twelve months of black crepe, they wore black 
and white for another six months, and after 
that, another six months of shades of lavender. 

“It does one good to retire from the world 
for long periods of quiet,” stoutly insists my 
Aunt Gladys, the Countess Széchényi. ‘‘To- 
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day—except for a few old New York fam- 
ilies—nobody mourns anyone, or seems to 
miss them. They just rush on.” 

As grandmother came from a large family 
of Gwynnes in Cincinnati, and as there seemed 
to be countless Vanderbilts dying off, this 
elder member of the clan was “‘seldom if ever 
out of mourning,” according to my aunt. 


In the summer of 1901, by a strange quirk 
of fate, we acquired a beautiful summer villa 
in Newport on fashionable Bellevue Avenue, 
only a few doors down from The Breakers on 
the sea cliffs. Mrs. Astor was directly respon- 
sible. For years she had been feuding with 








Why a WHITE Automatic is easiest to use! 


White Automatic Rotary not only 
zig zags, decorates, embroiders 
but also is simpler to operate... 


Actually try one yourself. Seated in front 
of a WuirE Automatic, you feel comfortable. 
It sews hundreds of beautiful designs just 
as you select them. And you can begin 
immediately even if you’ve never 
sewed before. 
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Mrs. William Waldorf Astor, who lived next 
door. Each insisted upon her mail’s being ad- 
dressed simply ‘‘Mrs. Astor” and, as both 
lived on Bellevue Avenue, the poor mail car- 
rier’s life was a miserable one. After years of 
this Mrs. William Waldorf Astor gave up the 
fight and moved permanently to England. We 
moved into her vacated villa. 

Beaulieu, as mother named the place, mean- 
ing in French “beautiful place,” sits on a broad 
cliff shaded by magnificent copper beeches 
and surrounded by eight and a half acres of 
fine green turf, sculptured hedges and gar- 
dens. Built in 1850 for the Peruvian minister, 
Senor de Barreda, it was painted yellow, but 


mother soon had it sandblasted back to its 
original pale pink brick. Square in shape, and 
three stories high, its slate mansard roof has 
dormer windows looking out in four direc- 
tions, and its immense white veranda almost 
completely encircles the ground floor of the 
house. 

The house contains sixteen bedrooms and 
thirteen bathrooms (including some servants’ 
rooms), while over the stables are ten more 
servants’ rooms. A six-room gatehouse and 
generous-sized greenhouses stand near a high 
pink brick wall along Bellevue Avenue. 

An old employee told me that for years he 
was unable to persuade mother to buy a 


power lawn mower for these grounds. She 
would say, ““Howard, I just can’t afford it. 
You go ahead and do the best you can with 
the hand mower. The grounds are looking 
perfectly beautiful! I never saw them look 
better. You are an excellent gardener!” 

That night mother would give a dinner for 
perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty, 
with dancing under a specially erected mar- 
quee on the lawn. Howard would watch them 
arrive, shaking his head—and go on mowing 
eight acres by hand. 

Though from the outside Beaulieu has a 
kind of massive dignity, we always found it an 
extremely livable house—so much so that it 







What 
Should 


a GARDENER 


do in SUMMER? 


By RICHARD PRATT 


I once had a sundial that said, “It is 
later than you think,’ a statement so 
painfully true most of the time that I 
finally gave the sundial away to a friend 
who was always the first to send in for his 
seeds, who sprayed before instead of after 
the pests appeared, and who watered 
his garden at sunset whether it looked 
like rain or not. For him the statement 
meant merely that the sundial was slow. 

So I am not surprised at the question: 
“Is there still time to plant anything for 
this summer ?” And I’m glad to say the 
answer is not only “Yes” but “Yes, in- 
deed.” For instance, dahlias. In fact, if 
you live in a cool-weather state, better 
wait till the middle of June, and be sure 
to set the tubers in the ground horizon- 
tally, fairly shallow in fine soft earth you 
can scoop up with your fingers, then 
cover over, firm down with your fist, and 
gently water. What type of dahlia is up 
to you, but if you hanker for the tall 
spectacular kinds, give them plenty of 
room, and plan to give them plenty of 
your time. Ill take the little pompons 
myself; low, bushy, no staking, no pinch- 
ing, covered with brilliant blooms, and 
practically incandescent when cut for an 
indoor bouquet. 


Do you like gladioli? More people do 
than any other flower, no matter how 
they pronounce the name. And let’s see— 
yes, there’s still time to set some out. You 
can startle your neighbors with a new 
resplendent red this year, called Royal 
Stewart, at about $1 a bulb, but you can 
also buy good single colors and excellent 
mixtures for as little as $6 a hundred; 
maybe less—it being later than you think. 


September will be time enough to tell 
you how to take care of your glads and 
dahlias over winter. 


° 


Something a lot of people overlook is 
water lilies, under the impression that 
they need a pool or pond, which is what 
the big spreading ones do prefer; but 
many of the smaller tropicals, planted as 


late as July along with a few tufts of 
aquatic grasses in ordinary galvanized 
washtubs, will begin putting on a dreamy 
display in no time, and keep it up till 
frost. One lily to a tub with six inches of 
soil in the bottom; the tub sunk in the 
ground to keep cool, and kept filled with 
the hose. Some of the pinks and blues 
are unbelievably beautiful. 


You can buy rosebushes blooming like 
mad in containers at any good garden 
center, or at least blooming enough to 
let you pick out the colors you like. They 
cost more this way than dormant roses 
do, but when you think that within an 
hour you can be cutting roses from them 
in your garden, you might consider the 
cost worth while. 


The only annuals I can think of which 
I would still start from seed in June are 
marigolds and zinnias; some, the latter 
especially, will flower from seed in a few 
weeks. As for annuals in pots at the gar- 
den center or roadside stand, if you can 
still buy some that haven’t gone leggy, 
you’re in luck. And what about ge- 
raniums? If you’ve never tried a bed of 
them, or set a few pots of them around 
the patio, it’s time you did. Try putting a 
few heliotrope plants among them. 





I simply mustn’t put off the subject of 
spraying any longer. First, forget about 
having a lot of different kinds of spray 
compounds. Forget about whether it’s a 
chewing or a sucking insect you’re after; 
forget about whether it’s a fungus or a 
scale. There are all-purpose preparations 
on the market, which with any kind of 
care should keep everything under con- 
trol. And the kind of care I have in mind 
is preventive care. Don’t wait till you see 
signs of insects or disease. Spray once a 
week all summer whether it seems neces- 
sary or not. And when I say spray, I re- 


fer to powder spray as well as liquid 
spray. Whichever you use, wait till the 
air is still. If you are dusting with powder, 
do so on a fair and quiet morning while 
the dew is still damp on the plants, to 
make the powder stick. If you are spray- 
ing with liquid, wait till the plants are 
dry. . . . Now listen to this one very im- 
portant exception to the use of all- 
purpose preparations: Don’t put them on 
anything youre going to eat. 

I understand most people prefer liquid 
sprays to powders, which puts me in the 
minority. Powder is so easy. You get a 
good all-purpose garden dust, and you 
get a little aluminum dusting machine 
weighing a matter of ounces. One kind 
has a crank, and one kind you press a 
trigger and aim like a pistol. They’re 
both imported and aren’t cheap, but they 
are beautifully made for ease of opera- 
tion and permanence. 

The most popular liquid sprayer now 
is the Mason-jar type with spray nozzle 
attached which you connect to your 
hose. You mix the right solution in the 
jar with powder or pellets and water, 
then turn on the hose and start spraying. 
Clean out the whole thing very carefully 
after using, and all will be well. And 
don’t trip over the hose or forget your- 
self and drag it over a row of seedlings. 
Or just get one of those featherweight 
dusters and some powder. 


A lot of gardeners have cut way down 
on their weeding and watering, by mulch- 
ing instead. A mulch is a layer of loose 
material like peat mess spread over the 
ground among the plants to retain soil 
moisture by preventing evaporation, to 
smother out weeds and to dress up the 
garden. Eventually the mulch works its 
way down into the soil, improves the tex- 
ture and in time forms humus, so you 
may need to spread on a little more next 
June. Learn by practice to mulch prop- 
erly, and you won’t have weeds, you 
won't have to cultivate a crusty garden, 
and you won’t have to water except in a 
dry spell. 
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LADIES’ HOME JOUR 


was in the family more or less continuous 
for fifty-three years. The rooms are mos 
square and well proportioned, none of 
overwhelming in size, some with large Fre 
windows which open on the piazza. 

Mother’s color schemes were conside 
quite radical back at the turn of the cen 
Red is supposed to denote cruelty, and ina 
case is a difficult color to use effectively, t 
mother combined red so cleverly with mut) 
pale gray walls and carpets and faded peal 
damasks that it seemed interesting rather fl 
startling. She introduced okra green an 
peach and shades of coffee-and-cream a 
time when most American homes were b rig) 
emerald green, brilliant yellow and ha 
pink—*birthday-cake colors” she called th 
disdainfully. She favored the Louis Quit 
period in furniture, all of it authentic al 
picked up by her in small shops in Paris. So) 
of it was so good that it had graced the sal 
roi at Versailles. All the woodwork, fireplg 
mantles, wall panels painted by Fragonard 
Boucher and satin boiseries came frq 
Europe, looking faded and centuries old 
that is just the way mother kept them, § 
never regilded and seldom reupholstered, | 
three-hundred-year-old chair /ooked that 0, 
even to its frayed seat and chipped gold d 
And when she combined new materials w) 
old, such as carpets and curtains, they ve 
delicate and faded-looking too. The effect 
very relaxing and comfortable. Beaulieu ’ 
never the kind of place where you hesitat 
to sit down or use an ash tray. : 

The drawing room had oyster-white 
paneled with gold motif and eight Fragong 
French oils, crystal candelabra on the wh 
marble fireplace, and window draperies 
brilliant American Beauty satin. Scatter 
about the room were small dark red da 
screens which cut off drafts and formed 
conversation groups of the gilt-and-salfl| 
chairs and sofas. | 

When I think of this room now—and 
seems to me that it was never empty—I he 
the echo of some words Edith hart}, 
penned back at the turn of the century. Mil 
Wharton lived for years in Newport and 
might very well have been mother of wh¢ 
she wrote: ‘““What is there in the atmospht 
of some women’s houses that makes them 
enchanting? Why is it that those women ale 
know how to put the awkward at ease, che 
the familiar, smile a little at the overknowii 
and yet encourage naturalness in all? The ¢ 
ference of the atmosphere is felt on the ve 
threshold—the flowers grow differently . 
their vases, the lamps and easy chairs h 
found a clever way of coming together, { 
books on the table are the very ones that off 
is longing to get hold of. The most peril 
coquetry may not be in a woman’s way) 
arranging her dress but in her way of arral 
ing her drawing room.” 


M y childhood days at Beaulieu are a H 
the happiest I can remember. It was the ¢ 
place where I could let down roots, for ofl 
wise we seemed always to be traveling. | 

I was a mouse blond in those days, wi 
long curly hair that hung to my shouldef} 
At Beaulieu my sister and I slept in a 
sunny, rose-papered nursery on the th 
floor with our English nurse, Anna Coxhe 1 | 
She was very British, very stern, and we obey) 
her much better than we did mother. We 
had a French nurserymaid, Zette; she Y 
gay and affectionate and we adored her. 

Up at seven, to the wild singing of birds 
mother’s conservatory, we took sponge baj 
five days a week, for mother thought dé 
baths harmful. After breakfast we were son 
times allowed into mother’s room for af 
minutes if she was not sleeping or not t 
busy planning a party. 

Mother’s bedroom suite was on the seco 
floor, facing the ocean and adjoining fathe 
Her bedroom was very large, with pale 
walls and Carpet and subdued chintzes. Bes 
her bed was a telephone with sixteen p 
buttons, each labeled with a name— 
Vanderbilt’s Room, Italian, English, P 
Yellow, West, and so on. Another p 
button arrangement beside the telephone f 
buttons for the butler, housekeeper and 
personal maid. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 
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You sit lower... 
in the lap of 


ona 


Hide-A-Bed sofas live up to their 
good looks with deep-down comfort. 
Just sink in, lean back and relax! 






, NEW 
ORDINARY" HIDE-A-BED 
SOFA-BED SOFA 


Count your blessings: a lower seating 
height . . . a new pitch to the back... 
plus the exclusive “comfort support” 
that Simmons puts under its own 


luxury... 
® 
sofa 


too, and a choice of more than 100 
decorator-selected fabrics! 


Count on value: Simmons value 
in every stitch, in every coil and 
every inch of Hide-A-Bed’s all-steel 


lifetime frame. 


Beautyrest mattress. Hide-A-Bed 
opens in seconds, with fingertip ease, 
to a full-length, full-width Simmons 
innerspring mattress—to a famous 
Beautyrest, if you choose, for just 
$20 more. 


famous Beautyrest seat cushions. Remember, no other sofa-bed can 


be called a Hide-A-Bed sofa. A Hide- 


A-Bed sofa is made only by Simmons. 


Count the styles: why, you'll find 
there are over 30! A variety of sizes, 


sofa in gray print. Also available in dark green and 


gold. Full size, $319.50. Apartment size, $309.50. 





sofa shown in coral. Also turquoise, beige, ivy green and 
charcoal. Full size $339.00. Apartment size, $329.00. 


eo 





| 


| #Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office, Copr. 1956 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Il. 


A sofa in turquoise metallic. Also in dark green, persimmon, 
beige, sage green. Full size, $259.50, Apartment size, $249.50. 





Prices for other Simmons convertibles begin as low as $169.50. Convenient terms are usually available. 
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Combine Style 
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You'll quickly discover what real walking 
ease is like when you step out in your first 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flattering 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’s 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-like, 
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your feet. No “‘breaking-in’’ discomfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes for 


all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort® Shops in principal cities and 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to Dr. 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept.j-66, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





HOT, TENDER FEET?,, 


Dr. Scholl’ s Foot Powder quickly relieves 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, 
odorous fect. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can a 
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Be as careful of your comb 
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Use a hard rubber Ace: it 
gentles your hair into place, 
glides safely across your 
scalp because there are no 
sharp “burrs’’ between teeth 
and each tooth-end is 
smoothly rounded. Moder- 
ately priced, individually 
packaged. For everyone at és 
home or away. 
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The telephones were all the old-fashioned 
type, just as the bathtubs at Beaulieu at that 
time were made of tin, and set in dark mahog- 
any frames. Mother always hung the large part 
of the telephone receiver up, and the servants 
were always changing it around again. 
Mother often had a fire lit in her bedroom, 
and beside the fireplace slept her little brown 
dog (she had a long succession of these) in 
a little canopied wooden box with silk-brocade 
cushions. Her dogs were all champion rae 
pinschers, purchased in Germany where they 
were well known as the favored breed of Em- 
peror Wilhelm. I used to feel that the dog was 
the only comfortable visitor in mother’s room, 
for most of the furniture was spindly wooden 
French antiques with straight, unpadded 
backs. Naturally, this did not bother mother, 
as she was always in bed. She rarely arose be- 
forenoon or one o’clock, 
and this, I believe, was 
the secret of her truly 
remarkable vitality. 
Mother was one of 
the first people in this 
country to have “built 
in’ closets—with racks 
for parasols (of which 
she had dozens, of every 
possible fabric and 
color), racks for shoes 
and handbags and hats. 
In her bathroom a 
French print on the wall 
opened up cleverly to 
become a_ three-way 
mirror, and the toilet 
was covered with French 
wicker. The towel racks 
had hot water flowing 
through them to keep 
her towels warm, and 
the fixtures were gold- 
plated, with crystal han- 


dles. 
“They're very eco- nesting and still, 
nomical,” Mrs. E. T. The pony is quiet that last week 


Stotesbury is said to have 
observed on the subject 
of gold fixtures. “They 
don’t have to be pol- 
ished, you know.” 

It seemed to me that 
while sister and I vis- 
ited in mother’s room 
the telephone never 
stopped its shrill ring- 
ing. Mother had several 
phone numbers, both 
public and private, as 
well as a complicated 
set of signals which her 
secretary rang on the 
house phonefromdown- 
stairs. ‘““No, no, I don’t want to talk to her,” 
mother would instruct the secretary, and then, 
as that poor lady was making excuses for her, 
mother would listen and sometimes even in- 
terrupt the conversation with, “Mrs. Fish! 
How delightful of you to call!” 

As I rose to go, mother would signal to her 
maid to line up my chair in its precise position 
against the wall. She could never bear to see 
anything in the room an inch out of place. 


A: ten o’clock, Zette in her black uniform 
and apron and Anna Coxhead with her white 
hair in an immense swoop on top of her head 
went with us to Bailey’s Beach in the pony 
cart. In those days, we owned a caléche, for 
state occasions, receptions, garden parties; 
two broughams—named after their inventor, 
Lord Brougham; two victorias; father’s Irish 
jaunting cart, in which one sat sideways; 
mother’s wicker phaeton; father’s black, 
polished phaeton and his Irish dogcart; two 
Brewster station wagons; the carryall for 
servants going to and from the boat landing, 
or to church; two pony carts; an express 
wagon for trunks and heavy equipment; and 
two sulkies. Ali together there were seventeen 
vehicles, to which father soon added Packards 
and Stanley Steamers, which in those days 
cost between $10,000 and $15,000 each. We 
had thirty horses—some of them riding 
horses, for we all rode—and fifteen stable- 
boys and grooms as well as a coachman. The 
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RIDE IN EARLY SUMMER 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Only that one maple tree 

Is offered as a green umbrella 

By the meadow. There sits she 
On the breathing horse, while all 
Is clearest sunlight everywhere, 
And a bobolink, high in air, 


Proclaims some secret festival. 


By KATE BARNES 


The branches are green that 
lately were blooming, 


The birds that were singing are 


went jigging, 
And summer’s come over the 
crest of the hill. 


The little girl riding who used to 
ride rushing, 
How easy’s her manner, how 
soft goes the pace! 
Her thoughts are all summer, as 
green and as tranquil 
As the leaf shadows crossing 
her small pensive face. 


last was a person of considerable importance, 
ranking just below the English butler and the 
French chef. 


W. often carried a picnic lunch to the beach 
with our nurses and remained there until 
three o’clock, when we returned for our naps. 
Even then we were not alone, for nana or 
Zette napped in the same room, or sat mend- 
ing our clothes. 

At five I was dressed in a white sailor suit. 
This was the precious hour of the day when 
mother, looking like some ethereal goddess in 
her floating gown, sat behind the great silver 
tea service on the piazza. To the left, one 
could see Aunt Alva’s great marble palace, 
empty most of the time since her marriage to 
O. H. P. Belmont; while beyond it loomed the 
impressive bulk of The Breakers. Father always 
called his mother’s place The Rock, as if he were 
speaking of Alcatraz. 

Grouped about my 
parents on the palm- 
filled veranda on fine 
afternoons one could 
find the cream of New- 
port society. Climbers 
were always trying to 
break into mother’s 
charmed clique; and 
she dealt with them 
politely but decisively. 
If the butler came out 
to announce someone 
she didn’t care to see, 
mother would tell him 
graciously, ‘““Please say 
that Mrs. Vanderbilt 
regrets that Mrs. B 
is not on her calling list 
this afternoon.” 

Mother could be very 
cold and stuffy when 
she chose, but with her 
friends she was un- 
affectedly natural and 
delightful. Nor were her 
closest friends always 
society people. Once, at 
Hot Springs, she made 
the acquaintance of the 
local parish priest in this 
small Virginia town, and 
invited him to New 
York to dinner and the 
opera. The dazzled man 
was put upon her right 
hand, above _ several 
diplomats and admirals. 
My Southern relative 
Aunt Flew also ranked 
above all the important 
dowagers and was in- 

. variably put on father’s 
right. 

Mother was always attracted to the ‘‘doers”’ 
in life, and not the “‘looker-oners.’’ She espe- 
cially admired Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
zest for living matched her own. She often 
quoted a saying of his: ““You must rise up, 
Grace, and strike out.”’ His vivacious daughter 
Alice, although younger than mother, became 
a special friend of hers, and when mother 
visited Washington, she often stayed in the 
White House where she and Alice stayed up 
half the night, gossiping and, so I have been 
told, giggling like schoolgirls. 

Once they had a big row while Alice Roose- 
velt was at Beaulieu and mother refused to 
speak to her until at teatime the President’s 
daughter came crawling across the piazza 
on her hands and knees, like a contrite puppy. 
Then mother’s lovely tinkling laugh pealed 
out, and she went over and helped the irre- 
pressible Alice to her feet, and embraced her. 

Sometimes, if I were very lucky, there 
would be a lull in the constant coming and 
going of guests, father would go off to the 
Men’s Reading Room in Newport or for a 
sail before dinner and I would have my be- 
loved mother all to myself. Then I sat very 
close, drinking in the fragrance and beauty of 
her, and clinging to her hand while she teased 
and joked with me until Zette arrived to take 
me in to supper. And if mother’s particular 
friendscame to tea, such as one of the ravishing 
Langhorne sisters from Virginia, or Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, or resorters Frederick Prince or 
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GUARD Basy’s SKIN WITH 
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/ ANTISEPTIC 


DIAPARENE BABY POWDER . . . highly 
absorbent, cloud-soft, purified corn- 
starch base. No tale dust. Actually de- 
stroys diaper rash bacteria. Stops a am- 
monia odor, too. 49¢ il 
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MRS. D. HOLLISTER, 
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MONEY... 


In Your Spare Time 


Spare-time income can help you meet ex- 
penses. Write for details about our sub- 
scription-selling plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
702 Independence Square, Phila. 5S, Penna. 
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has none, send $1 for 9 Hives. 
DeSoto Chemicai Co., Dept. 6-L, 
Arcadia, Florida. 
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Lispenard Stewart, she would send them into 
the dining room where sister and | ate our 
jupper cereal at the vast waxed mahogany 
able. 

Alice Roosevelt, who eventually married 
icholas Longworth, says that my sister and 
seemed “terribly repressed” as children. And 
oming from the kind of household she did at 
Sagamore Hill, she doubtless would find us 
at way. There was no such thing as self- 
pression in our young lives. We were taught 
ever to exhibit strong emotion, never to 
augh or cry too loud. To rise when a lady 
tered or left a room; never to sit down in 
carriage until all the ladies were seated. We 
ever spoke unless spoken to first, or broke 
to adult conversations. I bowed and sister 
rtsied to our elders. 

I guess there are worse systems of educa- 
on than the cultivation of perfect manners. 
The only time I can remember being allowed 
) yell and scream and act silly was when 
nother hired a Fifth Avenue bus and took a 
-evy of kids, sometimes fifty of us, to the 
jircus or rodeo at the Hippodrome. And 
“ymetimes she took us to Coney Island for 


the day, and none of us acted younger or 
gayer than she did. 

After supper at Beaulieu, when we had re- 
peated our prayers to nana and were per- 
mitted a peck on her leathery cheek, Grace 
and I sometimes sneaked down to the second 
floor to watch the preparations for a party. 

The dining-room table at Beaulieu seated 
only thirty-six, so that mother had to use con- 
siderable ingenuity and many small tables set 
up on the piazza and in the octagonal hall to 
accommodate a really large party. And when 
she had what she called a “‘young people’s 
table” out on the porch, she was always care- 
ful to include a few white-haired dowagers 
and gentlemen! 

Mother generally had two large dinner 
parties a week, and a ball at least once each 
month. On “party” days, as much as a hun- 
dred pounds of fresh lobster would arrive in 
the basement kitchens; footmen would stagger 
upstairs with wooden crates of champagne 
from the wine vault; and—if our own green- 
houses were depleted—dozens of long-stemmed 
American Beauty roses were delivered by 
carriage from Aunt May’s Ochre Court. 
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“Dearly Beruffled” it’s a 


Sun-Charmer 
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OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 


the only playtog line of famous 
piven te wore sata Bates Disciplined® Fabrics 


.. Vogue Paris Original Model No. 1332. One-piece dress and jacket; 12 to 


18, 30 to 36. $2.50. Don’t let those ruffles throw you, Mother — 





Vogue Paris Original Model No. 1333. One-piece dress; 12 to 40, 30 to they need little-if-any ironing. Like no other 
40. $2.50. sunsuits on earth, you see, Sun-Charmers are 
Vogue Paris Original Model No. 1336. Suit; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. $2.50. made of Bates Disciplined Fabrics —the cot- 
Vogue Paris Original Model No. 1334. One-piece dress, coat and slip; tons you “just hang up” to freshen between 
Eee oe wearings. This, with elasticized midriff and 
Vogue Paris Original Model No. 1335. Suit and blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to adjustable shoulder ties, in white with green, 
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Vogue Paris Original Model No. 1338. One-piece dress; 12 to 18, 30 to good Btares everywhere. Thomas Textile Co., 
JO ra82.30: . Inc., 71 West 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
‘Vogue Paris Original Model No. 1337. One-piece dress and petticoat; 12 


to 18, 30 to 36. $2.50. 
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staff of independent representatives. Send a postal to 
the address below, and you will receive complete de- 
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against infecting insect bites. Used on pimples, Campho- 
Phenique helps prevent their spread and re-infection. 
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How we loved to peek through the dark 
oaken banisters at the arriving guests! They 
smiled and waved to us as they went in to 
dinner; the small stone fountain splashed near 
the conservatory where dozens of bright- 
plumaged birds and canaries were singing and 
calling; from the Music Room came the 
strains of a Hungarian gypsy orchestra. 

Father went in first with the lady who was 
guest of honor on his arm; all the others fol- 
lowed by twos, and lastly mother on the arm 
of the male guest of honor. She used a special 


“kind of rinse on her hair, brewed from a 


special English tea called ‘the Queen’s mix- 
ture,”’ and under the blazing candlelight of the 
hall chandelier her hair looked as gold as her 
Worth lamé gown. She smiled at us over her 
shoulder and raised her hand. From her 
slender wrist dangled a gold bracelet with five 
golden charms; only a few of us knew that 
each charm contained a tiny gold key to her 
five jewel boxes. 

I can recall mother’s taking me for a drive 
at Newport, and quite unexpectedly having 
the coachman stop by an ancient graveyard. 
She and I wandered, hand in hand, among the 
tombstones as she read aloud the names and 
verses. Then, when we had climbed back into 
the carriage, she told me gravely, “‘All those 
people in there thought themselves quite some 
pumpkins, darling, in their day and age. But 
who remembers them now? When you grow 
up, you'll find that life is.often very difficult. 
So have all the good times you possibly can, 
just so long as you don’t-hurt other people.” 

Several times we repeated our visit to this 
old graveyard. As a result, I have no fear of 
cemeteries; and in fact, walking across the 
grassy mounds brings back the sensation of 
mother’s cool slim hand in mine and the rustle 
and perfume of her gown, the sound of her 
smooth, warm, delightful voice. 

Another incident which stands out vividly 
in my mind was the day I observed a domestic 
in Newport hanging out clothes as my mother 
and I drove by. ‘““Whatever is that lady do- 
ing?” I asked. 

Mother smiled and laid a gentle restraining 
hand on my arm. “‘That’s not a lady, darling, 
that’s a woman.” And she went on to explain 
that a lady was someone who showed perfect 
breeding always, who wore silk stockings and 
silk gloves and never, never turned her hand 
to menial tasks. 

Father’s code was a little different. ““A gen- 
tleman can do anything,” he told me, “even 
shine his own boots, provided he does it 
well.” 

How disgruntled he could be if Jimmy Van 
Alen exhibited a better tennis stroke than 
mine, or young Harriman beat me at swim- 
ming! I was tall and thin, and lacking in 
the sense of timing that makes an athlete. 


Ask any : 


b 


alte problem in some families is to get 
son up before sun down. 


Daughter: “May I borrow your 
sterling earrings? I lost mine.” 

Mother: “Yes, but don’t lose them!” 

Daughter: “Oh, I never lose any- 
thing.” 


Our cleaning woman: “‘He’s just an- 
other of those unmarried bachelors.” 


If at first you don’t succeed, try 
something harder. 


A modern parent is one who believes 
so strongly in the discipline of a news- 
paper route for his son that he drives 
him in a car to call for and deliver the 
papers. 


y 
Marcelene Cox i 
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Once when I stepped into a dinghy tied {\f), 
the dock, I jumped in too quickly and t 
craft upset. Instead of pulling me out of ¢ 
water, father put his foot on top of the oye 
turned boat, forcing me to swim underwate 
until, gasping and thoroughly terrified, 
managed to reach the surface. My father als 
had a way of tossing me overboard in wate 
over my head to teach me swimming. I thi 
that father, who was ordinarily the epitome¢ 
gentleness, had been subjected to the sam 
tortures in his youth and actually thought kh} . 
was acting in my best interests—that s 
rough tactics would “‘“make a man” of me. 


As a child I had a particularly vivid imag} 
ination and this led to much disagreeablene 
with my scientific-minded father. I 

One summer evening when our family we \, 
dining alone together, I began telling thes) 
about my experiences crabbing that afternog r 
with my tutor. : 

“And suddenly,” I said, “‘a large eagle fle ° 
over our heads carrying a young lamb inj r 
talons.” ( 

My father looked up incredulously, the}. 
slowly put down his fork. \ 

“Where are American eagles found, soa , 
he asked me kindly. P 

“In the Rocky Mountains,” I replie 1 


promptly. 
‘‘Have you ever heard of an eagle being sea) 


at Newport?” F 

“Tt was a vulture,”’ I improvised rapidly. “ ' 
horrible black gruesome creature, carrying 
young calf.” ce 

Mother burst out laughing, but father’s fg a 
contorted with anger. “Go and stand in th hk 
corner,” he commanded. “There will be 1)" 
supper for you tonight. How dare you lie li ’ 
that!” 

And I could not explain to him that I w " 
not lying, that I had seen a large bird P 
something in its claws. Without a wor 1 . 
slipped over to the corner and sulked : 


famished, resentful, convinced that I had 


most unreasonable parent in the world. ~ I 


bol 


The summer of 1901 father surprised ft 
Newport friends by joining the Twelfth Reg Fe 


ment of the New York National Guard. Fath : 
starting as a second lieutenant, began hj}. 
slow rise through the ranks. of this valoro i 
regiment. . 
It goes without saying that father made} 
perfect officer—fearless, conscientious, d}) 

voted to duty. He was stern, but scrupulous 
fair, and the men in the ranks both loved at i 
respected him. I’m told that when they we a 
sick, or got into scrapes, or needed moné Fr 
father frequently called his carriage and dro mt 
to visit them personally. i 
Father rode in all the big parades and as i 
sat at a big open window at 677 Fifth Aven a 
Mr 


Yor 
net 


oby 
I 


rely 
Whe 

Maid: “She always comes into the thy 
room ahead of herself.” Mer 
Dan 


Experienced parent: “You treat a se 


youngster’s blighted romance for the —_} Mik 
opposite sex the way you do if he loses |} it 
a pet: help him to find a substitute at pte 
once.” i 
Mot 

Portrait: a mother, who looked as if pean 


she had worn her heart to the bone. Ae 


When a child is married, everything Mat 
a family has stood for, the crises it has Ig 
weathered, the philosophy toward life iy 
it has developed, its achievements and pa 
its unity come briefly into focus. } a 


An ounce of prevention saves reduc- My 
ing a pound. hi 
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»ppposite St. Thomas’, cheering and waving 
lags, we could see a ripple of interest in the 
srowds below as he came by, and hear the 
eople remark, “It’s Vanderbilt!’ And I 
vould tingle with pride at the elegantly erect 
questrian in a blue scarlet-lined cape who 
vas my father. 









































| “Tt takes brains, money and infinite tact to 
ay afloat in society,” Ward McAllister ob- 
jerved in making up his original list of New 
fork’s Four Hundred. 

“T know of no art, profession or work for 
‘vomen more taxing on mental resource than 
yeing a leader of society,” once sighed my 
‘ndefatigable Great-aunt Alva. 

) “Never before in Newport’s history have 
he lines between the smart set and the others 
een more closely drawn,” a society reporter 
ote in the summer of 1901. ““A few women 
eem to lead the concourse like sheep and 
jhere is an almost riotous struggle of getting 
jn and keeping other people out. Everyone is 
vaiting to see if they will be asked to one of 
Ars. Astor’s dinners, the acme of social suc- 
‘ess. On the other hand, there is the hostess 
vho, despite an unlimited supply of money 
‘nd the backing of three influential women, 
‘eems to have met with nothing but disaster 
‘rom the very commencement of her cam- 
vaign. She is almost forced to go into the 
_ighways and byways to gather in her guests.” 
_ With mother, it was all so simple. 


pone t kaiser’s imperial yacht, the Hohen- 
ollern, anchored in New York’s harbor. 
Yresently a plump, mild-looking gentleman 
epped into a small Navy launch with a rear 
‘dmiral of the U. S. fleet. 

! “Prince Henry is a real good fellow,” the 
‘dmiral told reporters later. “He is more like 
én American than any other foreigner I’ve 
ver met.” 

To welcome Prince Henry, brother of the 
serman kaiser, New York stood on its ear. 
P. Morgan gave the royal visitor a three- 
‘our luncheon at Sherry’s, with terrapin and 
thampagne. The only guests, Morgan an- 
ounced, were to be captains of U. S. indus- 
ry, personally chosen by J.P. himself; and as 
e had been snubbed by many a society mil- 
fonaire in his day, so he rapidly passed over 
) multitude of hopefuls. 

| Society retaliated by staging a gala opera 
terformance at the Metropolitan for the 
russian prince. Every seat in the orchestra 
nd the Diamond Horseshoe was filled, cre- 
{ting a brilliant display, although the bal- 
‘onies—where seats were selling for $30 
‘piece—were more than half empty. The 
‘rince found the music dull and left long be- 
ore the completion of the program, but not 
‘efore he personally dropped into mother’s 
ox to pay his respects. 

' “The visit of Prince Henry to the box of 
Ars. Cornelius Vanderbilt on Tuesday eve- 
ing at the gala opera performance and his 
narked attention to her have been matters of 
‘urrent discussion since that event,’’ the New 
ork Times remarked on its front page the 
ext day. “The recognition was so marked and 
“ne signaling out of this young matron so 
_bvious that it took many by surprise.” 


f en Topics the next day remarked, 
Prince Henry’s visit gave young Mrs. Cor- 
Jelius Vanderbilt a chance for a coup d état. 
_\Vhen it was learned that she was the woman 
hosen to entertain the Kaiser’s brother, the 
_ juery arose, ‘How ever did she manage it?” It 
an open secret that Mrs. Astor aspired to 


oned going abroad in order that she might 
articipate in the festivities. In fact, she never 
reamed that she would be ‘euchred’ by any 
f the Wilsons, who have been her special 
rotégées. But Mrs. C.V. played her little 
‘lame in a very simple way. She wrote the 
»\weetest of letters, so the story goes, to Dr. 
-Yon Holleben, the German ambassador at 
aj Yashington. It was only a little letter, asking 
‘r advice, and such a letter as, under the 
“\rcumstances, was perfectly proper. Mrs. 
-Yanderbilt had been very kindly treated by 
ne imperial family in Potsdam some years 
-/go, when she was the guest of Mrs. Goelet. 
“jhe was entertained by the Kaiser and 
‘ Laiserin ap‘ she had met Prince Henry and 











his family. She only wanted to show to the 
Kaiser her appreciation. This was very natural 
and very graceful. 


“Dr. Yon Holleben cabled the contents of 


the letter to his Imperial master. Emperor 
William was delighted. He remembered the 
beautiful young American woman, and now 
that she is a Vanderbilt—a name that has 
great weight abroad, where it stands for un- 
told riches and power—she fitted in with his 
plans. He sent her an Imperial cablegram— 
a very great honor for an American woman— 
requesting her to ask Prince Henry to dinner, 
as he wished his brother to dine with a repre- 
sentative American family. 


quite where you left them. 


“Hmmm,” you say, “‘let’s go on a diet.’ 
idea, but you don’t have to say it like that. Before you rush 
off and give up everything that tastes good, you 
might ask yourself how you got into this fix. 


Well, you likely took on more calories 
than your activity (or lack of) could 
cope with. They had to go some- 
where...and, regrettably, you 
know where that was. 

You can reverse the process 
by eating Diet Delight 
Foods. But here, we'd like 
to point out that while 
you can lose considerable 
weight by concentrating 
on Diet Delight Foods, 
(asmany who are under 
doctors’ orders do), 
what we are talking 
about here is just 
losing a few pounds 


Unless you talk about it (and who doesn’t?), other people 
won't notice your weight changing. It’s gradual. Besides, 
modern fashion design being what it is, it’s no trick at all 
to make little allowances for this or that so you look, and 
even feel, svelte, svelte, svelte! And elegant. 

But even if you’re an absolute clam there comes that 
moment of truth. Purely by accident, you catch yourself 
unawares in a mirror and reluctantly admit that things aren't 


**Much has been said about the Wilson tact, 
and here is an example of it. It was precisely 
what a woman of good breeding would do, 
yet how few would have thought of it! The 
mere honor of entertaining Prince Henry... 
is a trifle. 

“The real triumph is that Mrs. C.V. has 
become the Mrs. Vanderbilt. She is recog- 
nized as the head of the family by the Kaiser. 
It is her branch of the Vanderbilt family which 
is to carry out its traditions. Mrs. Alfred Van- 
derbilt may hurry back from Palm Beach, 
and Mrs. Vanderbilt Senior may storm and 
fret in her 57th Street mansion. Young Mrs. 
Cornelius, in the few years of her married 
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life, has not only won over Willie K. and 
other members of the family, but she has 
succeeded beyond cavil in establishing herself 
as the representative of the most powerful 
family in America. 

““Mrs. Astor will sail before the dinner takes 
place.” 

The battle was not yet over, however. 


NEXT MONTH: Why Mrs. Astor sat 
at the foot of the dinner table . . . An 
evening “‘like walking on gold”’ 
King Edward VII’s gallantry to 
a lady who declared ‘I could have 
thrown my arms round his neck and 
kissed him!”’ 


Unless you talk about it (and who doesn’t?) 


or holding the line. In this respect, substituting delicious 
Diet Delight Foods for pound boosters works wonders. 
Now the reason this works is because Diet Delight Fruits, 
Vegetables, Juices and Dressings are very low in calories and 
have no added sugar. Diet Delight Fruits have the natural 
sweetness of ripe fruits, enhanced by Sucaryl (which has 
neither calories nor aftertaste). They are sweet but not 
sirupy—one reason why many people like Diet Delight Fruit 


Cocktail, Bartlett Pears, Cling Peaches, Apricots, Royal 


> This is not a bad 















Anne Cherries, and Pineapple far better than the ordinary 
kinds. There is a nice variety as well in Diet Delight Vege- 
tables — Asparagus, Spinach, Tomatoes; and 


Dressings — Bleu Cheese, Chef’s Herb, 


Whipped; and Tomato Juice 
and Apricot Nectar. You'll 
find them at your food 
store and if you don’t, 
complain bitterly. Qyggp 
To us, if necessary. 
We have a FREE booklet 
for you. It’s called “How 
to Diet Delightfully” and 
has a lot of sample menus 
and recipes...a really 
useful, attractive book- 
let of 24 pages. Drop a 
card to: Diet Delight, 
Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, California. 
@ We'll send it to you. 


oD 
Dee igh 
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WHAT SHOULD A GARDENER DO IN SUMMER? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 


If you worked plenty of good organic fer- 
tilizer into the ground in the spring, your sum- 
mer flowers should be well fed, for by now the 
ingredients for growth will have become avail- 
able; but what your fast-growing plants like 
annuals often need in summer is a quick-acting 
garden fertilizer of the old reliable 5—10—5 
formula. Scratch it in around the plants before 
watering, remembering it can sometimes burn 
tender plants on contact. 


















SQUIBB quality... 


the priceless ingredient 


A variation on the above is to apply the 
fertilizer in liquid form underground with a 
water spike and Mason-jar device attached to 
the hose. For garden plants, quick jabs are 
best: for shrubs and trees, plunge the spike 
deep and leave it in till moisture appears 
aboveground. An excellent way to get water 
to the roots in a hurry during dry weather. 

Still another variation is to spray plant food 
on the foliage where it becomes absorbed 


Tan Safely... 
eautifully! 


...wonderful new Squibb 


product, Sun ‘n’ Surf. 










F se Comes as lotion, cream or 

handy spray, actually 
FILTERS OUT dangerous 
burning rays, helps you 


to a gorgeous golden 


LY tan. Non-greasy 


en . . 
and will not stain. 


The answer to the burning question! 





through the leaves, with sometimes pretty 
astonishing results. The inquisitive gardener 
will soon find out which of the quick sum- 
mer-feeding methods and materials she likes 
best. The old-fashioned gardener will keep 
on and on improving the quality of her 
garden soil with good organics, dried ma- 
nures, bone meal, composts. 


Lawn care in hot dry weather? Adjust your 
lawn-mower blades to cut 1 14” high—no less. 
Water only in late afternoon and evening, let 
it soak down 114”. Cut 11%” high; water 
114” deep. Spray for crab grass with a good 
hormone preparation for this purpose and 
follow directions to the letter. 


MOVING 
CAN BE FUN 


It all depends on your attitude— 
and on how much can be stuffed 


into your refrigerator. 


By G. 


i: is not often I wish my wife had the muscles 
of aman. I don’t often wish / had—only on 
Moving Days. Moving gives a husband a 
chance to throw his weight around, as well as 
the weight of everything else in the house. 
Moving reveals character and many other 
small items that have been missing for months. 
Moving can be fun. You will enjoy it if you 
approach it in the right way—preferably in a 
coma. 

As my darling wife and I hold hands, 
firmly, in this, the twilight of Moving Day XVI, 
it seems to us some dull, helpful remarks 
should be made in addition to the pointed 
ones we have been making all day. After a 
move many couples wonder if their organiza- 
tion was faulty. This is a normal reaction. 
Generally speaking, it was a successful move 
if afterward you find yourself in a different lo- 
cation and still married. 

In fourteen years of married life, we have 
moved sixteen times, which is no record, but 
it adds up to quite a moving experience. Our 
many early moves were made on orders of the 
U.S. Navy. I want to make it clear that no 
landlord has ever given us orders to move. 
Only hints. In sixteen moves I have gathered a 
lot of advice about moving, some of which is 
printable and may be of use to others. 

Rule 1 is simply old-fashioned patience. 
Take it easy. Be gay. Don’t think of tomor- 
row. It is impossible to foresee all the frustra- 
tions you are going to have. Think of today. 
Isn’t it awful? Rule 2 is a little more difficult to 
follow. On Moving Day, don’t be yourself. Be 
somebody else. Anybody else. 

Over the years, our moving techniques have 
followed a clear line of development. We have 
changed gradually from Tight Packers to 
Loose Packers. Though on first glance this 
type of packing looks untidy (as it does on 
second glance),.experience has proved to us 
that tight packing is a waste of time. Loose 
Packers have a relaxed attitude toward every- 
thing, which is good. We do not get tense about 
moving any more. We start limp and stay 
limp. 

Something always gets broken, besides my 
back, in every move we make. Fragile glasses 
and goblets break whether one moves or not. 
We have almost none of those. But peanut- 
butter and cheese glasses are sturdy things and 
we have moved four times without breaking 
any. We have barrels of peanut-butter and 
cheese glasses without a chip in them (some 
contain rare old peanut-butter cheese). 

There is nothing like the shock of finding a 
baby in the debris, which is where we find all 
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If you want the last word on how to make al 
new lawn or repair an old one, wait till you get 
your August JOURNAL. 


A lovely girl looking very troubled just | 
asked, ‘How do you grow dill? Mine always |} 
dies.”” Now I would like to ask a question for |} 
everybody in the world who has ever planted | 
dill only to have it peieee like a prairie fire all |) 
over the premises . . . “How do you kill dill?” | | 


In September: 


WHAT SHOULD A GARDENER 
DO IN THE FALL? 


By Richard Pratt 


our babies. The complete details of Moving 
With Children are endlessly varied and must 
be left for each couple to discover for them: 
selves. Only a few suggestions can be offereé 
here. The best one—lend the kids to a neigh- 
bor on Moving Day. Never return to your ole 
neighborhood. Never put a baby at the bot 
tom of a pile of anything. Never kick any bo: 
or sack that moves of its own accord. 
Moving family pets poses a similar problem 
Cats and dogs are dangerous hurdles in an up- 
set house. While the furniture is being carried 
out, it is advisable to keep them locked in @ 
closet, although you will be sorry. By far thé 
least demanding pet, and the easiest to move 
is a turtle. Fish slop out. Next time, get a tu ir 
tle for your children. 
During any move small essentials always ge 
lost, such as the springs that fit on the sliding 
side of the baby’s bed, casters, towel, tie 
soap racks, the screws that hold them, ex! 
sion cords and curtain-rod fixtures. The p! 
to put all these is in the refrigerator. There is 
room there, the door shuts tightly, and there 
they will surely be found like a delightful sur- 
prise. This worked much better for me before 
my wife discovered that the refrigerator is @ 
good place to pack her hats and the smaller | 
lamp shades. 
Food is necessary for both children and | 
adults on Moving Day, and too often it is for= | 
gotten until they find themselves gnawing on | 
one another. We keep hot coffee handy ina | 
vacuum bottle and soup in a pressure cooker, | 
with the lid locked so the baby won’t get init. | 
Remember, you will not find all the kitchen 
utensils for several days. On one occasion, 
using only the baby’s bottle warmer and a 
rusty beer-can opener, I prepared a complete | 
hot meal. But it was not fit to eat. Al 
Movers never arrive at the appointed hour, 
but show up an hour or two early or an hour — 
or two late. We always have everything ready | 
to go at least an hour ahead of time, and spend | 
those last precious moments in silent medita- 
tion or idle courtship. When the movers finally _ 
arrive, we don’t lift a thing. We know our turn 
will come later. We just stand at the door and 
smile as they grimly point out every scratch, 
dent, rip and tear in each piece of furniture 
before they carry it out. Movers are dour, 
slow-moving men who charge $15 an hour. 
But do not begrudge them their fee—it is 
nothing, really. The real expense is incalcula 
ble, including, as it does, blood, sweat and 
tears. Here are five more “‘don’ts” that will 
help you to eliminate the expense of moving: 
don’t, don’t, don’t, don’t, don’t. END 
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accented by the casual comfort of 



















Yours is the fashion story of 
freedom-loving line . . . American 
Modern. It shows in the beautiful 
way you wear your clothes... 
with subtle accents that make fashion 
essentially you. Proves itself in the 
fact that you, the American woman, 
are the best-dressed in the world. 
You know that what you put on first 
has the last word . . . so you demand 
underfashions that control with a 
comfort-minding touch. No wonder 


you prefer Skippies . . . the smart 


solution to your fashion figuring! 


Skippies Pantie No. 846 slims with elastic 
net. Ribbon-sheer front panel and satin 


elastic back panel. 22-inch waistband. 
Also available as Girdle No. 946. 
$6.50. Shown with “Life Romance” 
Strapless Bra No. 379. 32A 

to 38B. $4.00. 32C to 42D. $5.00 


ormti 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY 







CHICAGO * NEW YORK Separates designed by 


CANADIAN PLANT TORONTO Jeanne Campbell for Sportwhirl 
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lustrous highlights | 
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MIST 


CREME-AND- 
COLOR RINSES 






i + 


Dramatize GRAY HAIR with 
TIZ-SLATE COLOR MIST for light, smoky lustre 
TIZ-BLACK MIST for deep, smoky casts 


Give your hair 


flattering color casts 


‘ 
e 


Not.a tint... not a dye 
Lasts from shampoo to shampoo. 
Corrects discolorations and 
Oi ere k) Mme LL CCL 
Emi ay roe 


TIZ-PERL MIST for shimmering brilliance and 
lustre without changing hair color 


These three lovely shades of the Gray Hair Trio work magic on white 
or gray hair. Correct yellow casts and drabness and never leave a 
trace of artificial-looking blue, purple or green. 


Glamorize BROWN, BLONDE or RED HAIR with 


TIZ-BROWN MISTS (Light, 
Medium, Coppery, Dark) give 
richer loveliness and flattering 
highlights to all shades of brown 
hair. They never leave a trace of 
orange or green. Actually 
brighten ‘‘mousey”’ hair. 


TIZ-COPPER MIST adds 
bright, coppery casts to brown, 
blonde or auburn hair. 
TIZ-BLONDE MIST is like 
liquid sunshine for blonde hair. 
Sweeps away drabness . .. adds 
natural-looking brightness. 


SO easy to use... just spray on, brush in, and rinse! 


Suddenly — the first time you spray 
one of the exciting TIZ-Mist shades 
into your hair—you’ll discover how 
really lovely your hair can look! For 
here, in the magic of TIZ-Mist, is the 
promise that every woman wants— 
shimmering, natural color casts. Yes, 


A special creme dressing for 
gray or white hair...never dis- 
colors... helps correct yellow 
casts and drabness. 


$1.25 plus tax and $1.95 
plus tax at beauty salons 


ind cosmetic counters. 





TIZ- makes the most of your hair! 
Beauty salons recommend, feature 
TIZ-Creme-and-Color Rinses. Have one 
yournext appointment. Or get TIZ-Mist 
at your beauty salon or cosmetic 
counter for home application between 
appointments. Only $1.95, plus tax. 


PRODUCTS, Inc. 
A division of 


M. Pier Company 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 





‘‘My hamper bulges with clothes made of new materials. 
Some are a joy to wear and wash 
and some are a disappoint ment. 
Are there rules to tell me how to treat them 


and what I’m doing wrong?’’ 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON, Homemaking Editor of the Journal 


Many a reader has told us she flounders 
when it comes to laundering modern 
fabrics. Some confusion has come from 
early tagging these test-tube fabrics “‘mir- 
acles.”’ In many ways they are—those ma- 
terials with a dazzling array of advantages 
we only dreamed of a few years ago. On 
the other hand, even the miracle of beauty 
does have to be fostered with care. In our 
own JOURNAL Workshop laundry, we 
made step-by-step notes on successful 
methods of laundering today’s garments. 

Something about temperatures. Many new 
fibers wilt under too much heat. Material 
softens, creases harden and are almost 
impossible to take out later. Each fabric 
has its own critical temperature. Most 
sensitive to heat is Dynel; with acetate 
a close second. Orlon and Dacron fall 
in the middle range, while nylon is least 
affected. When in doubt, it’s safest to stay 
with low temperatures during washing, 
drying and ironing. 

What to do about blends. Fabric makers 
now mix fibers to combine advantages of 
several in one material. For example, 
you'll find nylon and cotton, Vicara and 
wool, rayon and other synthetics in 
merger. Even a chemist can’t tell at a 
glance which fibers are combined, so the 
label is your best clue. We favor keeping 
labels in a recipe box in the laundry, filed 
by garment and with a note on each tag: 
“Jane’s gold plaid skirt”; ‘“Tim’s brown 
school jacket”; ‘“‘Jill’s pink blanket.” 
Best method of washing any blend: treat 
for the most sensitive fiber in its make-up. 

The value of frequent washing. Some test- 
tube fabrics have a real affinity for soil. 
Remember how sometimes nylon slips 
cling to you? The same static electricity 
draws dust and stain to the material. Be- 
cause this is true, these materials should 
never be allowed to get heavily soiled. A 
build-up of grime is diffi- . 
cult to remove. On the & 
bright side, these 
fabrics shed dirt 
easily. Frequent 
washing keeps 
them bright. 

A word of warning. 
Examine garments 
before buying 

and, to the best 

of your ability, 
judge workmanship 
and design that influ- 
ence washability. All 
too often easy-to-care-for 
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material is made into hard-to-handle gar- 1 
ments. Common faults include seams tha 
give way, stiffenings that shrink, stitching 
that fades, buttons that crack or melt. Yo 
best protection is a label that identifies ¢ 


garment as washable. 


l| 
i 
) 


rm 
WASHING 


SYNTHETICS A 


First separate white synthetics for laun- a 
dering if you would keep them bright/—” 
Some materials have such an attraction foi | pi 
dye and dirt they acquire dinginess fromp” 
wash water. It even pays to keep a spare” 
kling white Dacron blouse away from i 
Jimmy’s dirty shirt. In general, the best 
handling for difficult stains like the streaky” 


on a blouse collar or shirt cuff is to work), 
heavy suds into them before washing. Use} 
a brush or your fingers, whichever is easier 
Not unlike the way grandmother rubbed 
soap on grandpa’s stiff white shirt! Now), 
as then, pretreating helps loosen dirt, gives}, 
cleaner clothes. Most synthetics can be)” 
machine-washed if they are sturdily made. 
We don’t include the filmiest of dainties 
and loose knits. 
Machine washing. Gather together a lod 
of like colors—whites, pastels or deep 
colored ones. For the first two, use val 
water about 120° F.; for the latter, moderak 
it to 100°-110° F. (just warm to touch). Using 
soft water extends the life of clothes ; in hards\, 
water areas, add water softener or condi, 
tioner, then add laundry soap or Fo Be 






















Wash 4 to 6 minutes—no longer. (Forti 
nately, these materials shed dirt readily.) Al 
keep rinse time short. If you have an autoy 
matic washer with a special fine fabrid}., 
setting, the short time is simple to set. vl by 
a machine that lacks these controls, yo 
have to take the responsibility yourself. 
Use a gentle touch when extracting water), 
With spinners, reduce the time about half 
running overlong results in heavy creases 
that are almost permanent. When using 
wringer, let tricots ana crepy things & 
through, but for smooth-woven materials 0 
pile fabrics squeeze water out by hand. 
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| The most delicate garments that really 
_2ed to be pampered go into the hamper 
_yarked *“‘To be hand-washed.”’ 

of Hand washing. Fill the basin with water 
_\ the right temperature (see above) and add 
4 oftener or conditioner, if water is hard. 
\ ow ll be glad you did later—no high-water 
_\ng.) Toss in soap or detergent and fluff to a 
\je suds. Squeeze water through materials 
ith your hands, or use one of the short- 
\indled plunger-type washers. One sudsy 
\ash plus two clear-water rinses will do 
icely. For smooth-woven materials, resist 
je temptation to twist and wring—that’s 
_/e way creases are formed. 


DRYING 
SYNTHETICS 


| De luxe treatment during drying gives 
_ ch sleek results that practically no press- 
_ g is needed later. 
| Line drying. Take clothes still damp from 
ashing, roll loosely in terry towels to ab- 
sorb some drip, 
then hang to 
dry. Most gar- 
ments fall into 
natural shapes 
if they hang 
on hangers (non- 
Staining, of 
course). Take 
time to hand- 
shape collars, 
seams and hems 
(finger pressing, 
| it’s called) and often 
\yrment will be ready to wear when dry. 













nA clothes dryer is one of our favorite 
pliances, and millions of homemakers 
ree. Still, every week, bathroom and 
andries are flooded by drip-dried clothes. 
any new synthetics can be handled in a 
Jiyer. Please note we didn’t say “dried,” 
the secret is to remove garments while 
ll damp. Much everyday wear can go 
7) the machine, but do drip-dry delicate, 
y creations and loose knits like Susie’s 
lon sweater. 
Machine drying. Toss clothes into dryer, 
temperature to low and fluff—about 10 
nutes for small loads of light fabrics, 15 
nutes for larger loads of heavier materi- 
». Remove clothes while still slightly damp ; 
implete drying leaves a crisscross of hard- 
+ remove creases. Hang garments on hang- 
41; fold flat pieces like sheets and pillow- 
mres (being warm, they will dry’as they are 
ded.) 
+ Variation 1. Toss in a terry towel or two 
“Voad is small, to act as a buffer. 
\ Variation 2. Slip clothes with dangling 
Js or of thin materials into a nylon mesh 
‘v2, for protection during tumbling. 


OTHER RECIPES 


' ‘My nylons look gray and dingy. Isn’t 
ere some way to keep them sparkling?” 
Mixeeping nylons white. Use hot water— 
10° F.—ina machine, or as hot as you can 
war by hand. Nylon is less heat-sensitive 
Sim some synthetics—can be washed with 
\ ite cottons and linens. Try cleaning agents 
Sut include fluorescent dyes (some soaps and 
‘ergents contain this added ingredient). The 
5ps we washed ten times this way were 
\ iter than those tubbed without the bright- 
“br. For hand washing, sample a box of 
ip-plus-bluing powder that combines two 
4/s in one. Two preventive measures we've 
ind helpful: add a small amount of mild 
) vdered bleach each time nylons are washed; 
+d an antistatic material to the rinse to re- 
ave the attraction for dirt. 


~ But the snowy nylon slip you took out 
‘its gift box at Christmastime may be 
“hyed by now. There is hope. Some of the 
‘/tiest-looking nylons, we found, have 
(ne out much refreshed after this remedy. 


Restoring dimmed nylons. Steep dingy 
white or pastel nylons in a bath of color re- 
mover—the kind sold to strip color from 
materials before redyeing. Follow this by 
soaking in chlorine bleach solution (using 
Proportions advised on the label). After 
rinsing and drying, you'll see a new bright- 
ness. In places where the water is hard, 
nylons may get stiff as well as dingy. The 
treatment: wash in hot water with water 
conditioner (no soap or detergent) and fol- 
low with a thorough rinsing. 


@ One fascinating trick is the way some 
materials can be given long-lasting pleats 
that hold sharp creases through wear and 
wash. We have washed pleats by machine 
and by hand and found the first method 
easier, the latter a little kinder to some 
pleats. Our conclusion: we’d machine-wash 
pleated petticoats and Anne’s school skirts, 
but hand-wash others. 

Washing permanent pleats. Prepare luke- 
warm sudsy wash water, about 100° F. 
Pleats are put in by heat, and too-hot water 
can take them out. By hand, dip the garment 
up and down but do not crush. By machine, 
keep the wash time short (3 to 5 minutes). 
Rinse in clear water the same temperature. 
Either way you wash, extra moisture can be 
removed by a terry towel if you roll in the 
direction of pleats rather than across them. 
Best way to dry: hang on a hanger. With 
separate skirts, pin or clip waistbands in at 
least three places so folds fall vertically. 


® Crease-defying finishes have been given 
to many materials, chiefly cottons, rayons 
and linens. Garments of these stay fresher 
longer and are much easier to press. 

Washing wrinkle-resistant finishes. Keep 
wash and rinse water of moderate heat, 
about 120° F.—hot water may reduce the 
effectiveness of the finish. In other respects 
handle these fabrics as you would any oth- 
ers. One important caution: never use chlo- 
rine bleach, at least not without first testing 
ona Snip from a seam or belt. There may be 
achemical reaction that turns clothes yellow. 
(A remedy if you have picked up such a 
yellow stain on a white material: soak the 
garment several hours in a solution of dye 
remover, using proportions listed on the 
label; follow with a thorough rinsing, then 
launder.) In pressing, touch up with an iron 
while still damp, or use a steam iron. 


@ Teen-age Louise’s new pastel sweater 
will stay as fresh as a daisy this way. 
Washing Orlon sweaters. Spread un- 
washed sweater on paper and draw a pen- 
ciled outline for shaping later. 
Make up a good suds with 
mild soap or detergent and 
lukewarm water. Add 
sweater. Squeeze wa- 
ter through mate- 
rial with a mini- 
mum of twisting 
or pulling. Follow 
by two rinses of 
the same tempera- 
ture. Then roll the 
sweater lightly in 
a towel to take 
out some wetness, 
spread it on the outline, 
pat and pull it to the original shape. When 
dry, a soft brush brings up the nap. 






@ Little or no ironing is needed on most 
synthetics if seams and hems are smoothed 
by hand when semiwet. Never iron seer- 
sucker. On most other garments only 
touch-up pressing will be needed. 

Pressing synthetics. Set iron on low heat. 
Press garment slightly damp on wrong side 
with dry or steam iron. For the most heat- 
sensitive fabrics or when using an iron with- 
out a low-temperature control, use a press- 
ing cloth between hot iron and fabric. &NDO 
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the poppy-skirt silhouette... 
“Companion Slip by Munsingwear 


Arm-in-arm with fashion the new, softly full ‘“‘poppy-skirt” 

silhouette... and Munsingwear’s exciting, new ‘“‘companion slip.” 

Carefree nylon tricot flounced with marquisette, frosted $795 

with lace and pastel medallions. White, pink, blue. 32-38. ~/ = 
Matching Half-slip, S-M-L. $5.95 


SILHOUETTE BY LAWRENCE GAINES PHOTO BY BLUMENFELD 
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HEADACHE? HOUSEWORK FATIGUE? BACKACHE? 


makes you 


FEEL BETTER FAST! 


YOU CAN TAKE BAYER ASPIRIN ANY TIME 


It IS used by millions more people Ee HOUSEWORK FATIGUE? FEEL BETTER FAST — When the day’ 
than any other pain reliever — BAYER housework leaves you tired, irritable and headachy, try this simple pro: 


cedure. Take Bayer Aspirin to relieve your headache . . . sit down for 


E 
WITH 0 UT STO MACH U PSET a few minutes... put your feet up...and relax. See how quickly thi 


puts housework cares behind you so you can have a pleasant evening|§. 


MINOR ARTHRITIC PAIN? FEEL BETTER FAST — The minor 
pains of arthritis or rheumatism need never keep you from enjoying @ 
happy, active life . . . for Bayer Aspirin will give you quick temporary 
relief whenever you need it. The same is true of neuritic and neuralgi¢ 
pain, too. Bayer Aspirin relieves this distress—fast! 













4 





Pitch 


HEADACHE? FEEL BETTER FAST!I~— It’s time for fishing and all the other outdoor fun that goes 
with warm, sunny days. ‘To make sure a headache never spoils vour fun, always keep Bayer Aspirin 
handy. Two Bayer Aspirin tablets will relieve your headache—and will do it with amazing speed, 





BACKACHE? FEEL BETTER FAST — This happy girl would never 
be able to play shuffle board if she were suffering fom a backaches|| 


| WHY BAYER ASPIRIN MAKES YOU FEEL BETTER FAST—Just drop a 


Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water and watch what happens. You'll see 


Zi that it starts disintegrating instantly. It does the same in your stomach, That’s Baik Bayer Aspirin comes in. It eases away backache @F 
- ; neds % ut that’s where Bayer Asp -omes “ases , bae 
|| one reason why Bayer Aspirin brings you fast relief. 
y] Ei . oF? aching muscles in a hurry. And besides giving you the fast relief you 


want—it also gives you the gentle relief you need! 


wer 
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ito further research in Mongolism. He was 
) first to deduce the fact, now generally ac- 
jted, that Mongolism results from an injury 
)ghome kind incurred by the embryo around 
if) eighth week of gestation. It does not, he is 
2, represent a hereditary defect. 
Yurther studies showed that infection was 
ilom the common denominator in Mongol- 
|. One mother had been perfectly well up 
giil the fifty-ninth day of a twin pregnancy 
n the car she was driving had a head-on 
fision with another car. When the babies 
ve born seven months later, both were Mon- 
sid. Doctor Ingalls reasoned that the blow 
‘idn’t have injured two individuals in ex- 
the same way—but that a severe blow 
t have injured the placenta in such a man- 
that both babies suffered for a few days 
“oxygen drought.” 








































> he set about studying the effects of oxy- 
) lack on unborn mice and fish, using anoxia 
he ‘“‘agent of insult.” While he has not 
/mpted to produce Mongoloid mice (““You 
ldn’t recognize Mongolism in a mouse, 
nif you could produce it,” he points out) 
utting down oxygen in the mother ani- 
’s blood during the first half of pregnancy, 
‘has. produced anencephalic mice. Anen- 
aly'i is the commonest defect in malformed 
ies who are born dead—the head is curi- 
ily misshapen and there is almost no fore- 
. By cutting down oxygen during the 
jond half of mouse pregnancy he has pro- 
ted hydrocephaly—water on the brain. 
anoxia, Doctor Ingalls has discovered, can 
» do much damage at a later stage, espe- 
‘ly to the brain, liver and placenta. More 
arch is still needed to establish the exact 
/aner in which anoxia can cause mental re- 
dation, Mongolism, cerebral palsy, anen- 
haly, hydrecephaly and epilepsy in human 
ngs, but already it has been pinned down as 
of the great killers and deformers. 

he agents which cause anoxia to the baby 
ing pregnancy have not yet all been estab- 
Jed. It seems fairly clear, however, that if 
nother is under anesthesia for a consider- 
period during her pregnancy—for a her- 
) operation, for instance—her unborn child 
ling that time will not receive the minute 
‘ply of oxygen which, however small, it 
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desperately needs. Doctor Ingalls also feels 
that prolonged trips by airplane (at an atmos- 
phere usually stabilized at 8000 feet) are not 
advisable during any stage of pregnancy. 

Nor is anoxia dangerous only during preg- 
nancy. It is now known that much feeble- 
mindedness is directly due to a lack of oxygen 
during the actual birth process; anoxia can 
destroy brain cells in a perfectly normal child 
during the very final moments of birth. Dr. 
W. F. Windle, one of the researchers in the 
field, has asphyxiated guinea pigs at birth ina 
way that simulates anoxic conditions under 
which infants are sometimes born. Many of 
the guinea pigs show obvious brain damage 
and aberrations of the nervous system in the 
period just after birth. But often by the end of 
a few weeks they have lost these obvious de- 
fects and behave, to outward observation, like 
normal pigs. But as adults they learn more 
slowly and forget more quickly than normal 
animals. ““The highest brain centers were the 
ones most permanently damaged,” says Doc- 
tor Windle. 

It is now known that prolonged labor and 
abnormally prolonged contractions of the 
uterus at the time of birth are two ways in 
which human babies are made anoxic. One 
factor which can prolong labor and uterine 
contractions is improper use of pain-killing 
drugs and anesthetics during childbirth. 

This new information gives great support to 
natural childbirth. But it does not mean that 
childbirth anesthesia should never be used. 
Doctors Robert A. Hingson and Louis Hell- 
man, who have made a concentrated study of 
childbirth anesthesias, point out that there 
may be emergencies in which the mother must 
be anesthetized quickly in order to carry out 
procedures to save her life, or that of her baby. 
Mothers of certain temperaments, or mothers 
who approach childbirth full of fear, are able 
to deliver their babies more successfully if the 
edge is taken from their pain. 

But mothers should also know that all drugs 
given to relieve the mother’s pain, with the ex- 
ception of spinal, caudal or local anesthesia, 
cross the placental barrier and affect the baby 
adversely to some degree. In premature babies, 
breathing and crying time may be delayed any- 
where from 20 to 40 per cent; in full-term 
babies, from 12 to 15 per cent. 


"Say good-by to grandmother.” 








"Good-by, grandmother.” 


How does it happen, then, that so many 
normal babies have been born under modern 
anesthetic procedures? Because, say Doctors 
Hingson and Hellman, the healthy unborn 
baby of a healthy mother can stand an incredi- 
ble amount of punishment. It is not injured by 
any type of childbirth anesthesia used in rep- 
utable hospitals. Also, the unborn child has a 
special body mechanism which permits it to 
adjust to the very low oxygen pressures in the 
womb. As the birth hour approaches, the 
mechanism speeds up and works more inten- 
sively. This is Nature’s arrangement for pro- 
tecting the baby from periods of still lower 
oxygen pressure at birth, caused by the strong 
uterine contractions which gradually expel the 
baby from the womb. 

But in the same 20 per cent of births in 
America where some abnormality is present, 
childbirth drugs may hold danger for the un- 
born, through slowing the contractions to a 
point where anoxia is prolonged and serious. 
The abriormal element may consist of disease 
in the mother, such as anemia, heart trouble, 
diabetes, toxemia or eclampsia. It may con- 
sist of any abnormality in the birth—pre- 
maturity, breech presentation, early separa- 
tion of the placenta, Caesarean section or 
multiple birth. In these cases, the type of 
anesthesia to be used is extremely important. 

For all these reasons, say these doctors, the 
prospective mother should discuss anesthesia 
with her doctor, some time before she goes to 
the hospital, and have an understanding with 
him about it. But the doctor must be free to 
change his plan if an emergency arises. It has 
been found that where labor and delivery 
rooms have been made comfortable, less 
anesthesia is needed to take the edge off the 
pain. 

But an important new preventive measure 
is to have an oxygen-inhalation apparatus be- 
side the delivery table at every childbirth. The 
mother should be given the pure gas, or a high 
concentration of it, for about ten minutes be- 
fore the baby is born, or whenever the baby’s 
heartbeat falters. Doctors Hingson and Hell- 
man believe that this alone can be a great 
saver of baby lives, brains and nervous sys- 
tems, whether or not the mother has anes- 
thesia. 


The only other sure-fire killer or deformer 
besides anoxia (when incurred in sufficient 
amount) is radiation. Its effects have been 
proved repeatedly on mice and rats, by irradi- 
ating the mothers in a cyclotron. Unlike 
anoxia, radiation is a specific stress, searching 
out unerringly all the embryonic cells in a crit- 
ical stage of differentiation at the time the 
“insult” is offered. The experimenter can pick 
out the particular embryonic cells differentiat- 
ing at a certain stage of gestation, irradiate the 
animal mother and, after the baby is born, 
assess exactly the damage that was done. 

Dr. Samuel P. Hicks, pathologist at Har- 
vard, is outstanding for his work in producing 
malformations among animals through radia- 
tion. He became interested in the subject 
about nine years ago because of a child whose 
mother was given radiation for pelvic cancer 
in early pregnancy—at the time of the treat- 
ment it was not realized that the woman was 
pregnant. The child was born with an abnor- 
mally small head, and as she grew older proved 
to be a microcephalic idiot. 

At Hiroshima and Nagasaki, pregnant 
women close enough to the blasts to be injured 
themselves brought forth babies malformed or 
mentally retarded with respect to the growth- 
stage of pregnancy they were in at the time. 
Most of the “‘insulted’’ babies miscarried or 
were stillborn. Since then scientists like Doc- 
tor Hicks have been interested in determining 
the possible effects of atom- and hydrogen- 
bomb explosions on unborn babies, as well as 
the effect of less severe doses of radiation. 

Doctor Hicks’ objective is to find out the 
exact way in which changes come about in the 
injured embryo. He carefully determines the 
time of fertilization, and then, after delivering 
a radiation “‘insult”’ to the mother mouse, he 


performs Caesarean sections at intervals of 


several days, each time removing several baby 


you ever 
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Curity Diapers dry in a twinkling 
. .. resist raveling and wrinkling no 
matter how they’re laundered! They 
are soft as a sigh, too, with exclusive 
woven-in Foldlines to make folding 
easier for you. But that’s just half 
the story. Curity Diapers... 


Wash Easier— Their open weave 
gives quick-cleaning ease in Ivory 
Snow or Ivory Flakes. 


Absorb Fully —Their thirsty surgi- 
cal weave soaks up moisture like a 
sponge. ’ 


Wear Better—Curity Diapers are 
made of full-weight gauze for longer 
wear, easier care, lasting good shape. 


You'll find Curity Diapers at your 
favorite infant’s department... lead- 
ing diaper laundries also have them. 
Don’t forget—Curity has wonderful 
gift diapers, too. 
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mice from the womb. In this way he determines 
not only the damage suffered by the embryos 
at the time of the “insult,” but also the extent 
to which Nature has attempted to repair the 
damage. 

‘*Where eyes or brain cells were obliterated 
at the time they were in the process of early 
formation, they will always be lacking,”’ ex- 
plains Doctor Hicks. ‘‘Irradiation at a later 
state will produce babies whose nervous sys- 
tem is completely shot, as in human cerebral 
palsy. Nevertheless, one can see that quite re- 
markable repair work has gone on in the 
brain, even though it was seriously damaged 
at the time the ‘insult’ was delivered.” 


Have Perspiration Stains 


But how could pregnant women be exposed 
to radiation, short of the dropping of an atom 
or hydrogen bomb? There is some radiation 
about us all the time, and nuclear scientists 
have warned that the amount increases every 
time an atom or hydrogen bomb is detonated. 
The work of Doctor Hicks and others shows 
that an amount not fatally dangerous to com- 
pleted humans might wreak havoc on cells just 
developing in the embryos. The danger point 
has not been reached, however. Even at Hiro- 
shima only seven babies are known to have 


been malformed, and their mothers were close ~ 


enough to the blast to be severely injured 
themselves. 


Kver Ruined Your Dress? 
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New ARRID with PERSTOP” 
Stops Perspiration Stains and Odor 


DRAMATIC STEAMBATH TEST SHOWS HOW 





This woman was put in a steambath at 104 
degrees. Arrid with Perstop* was rubbed 
into her forehead. Fifteen minutes later... 





Just rub Arrid in—rub perspiration and 
odor out. When the cream vanishes you 
know you're safe, even on hot, sticky days. 


Proved 1'2 Times as 
Effective 





as effective as any other 
] ing deodorant tested against perspira- 
1 odor as proved by doctors. 


id is 114 times 


rter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon 






...she was dripping with perspiration— 
but Arrid kept her forehead dry. Arrid will 
do the same for your underarms, too. 


Used daily, Arrid keeps your clothes safe 
from ugly stains, keeps your underarms dry, 
soft and sweet. 





ARRID 


wate 


PERSTOP” 


So don’t be half-safe. Be completely safe. 
Use new Arrid with Perstop* to be sure. 
43¢ plus tax. 


surfactants. 


But X-ray treatments, or extended X-ray 
examination of a mother’s pelvis, may be as 
serious for an embryo as an atom bomb. That 
is Why it is now believed that before a radiol- 
ogist makes a routine examination or gives 
treatment to a married woman, it should first 
be determined whether or not she is pregnant. 

The exact amount of Roentgen rays re- 
quired to cause abnormalities in human em- 
bryos is unknown, for scientists cannot experi- 
ment with human beings. But even mild radia- 
tion of animal mothers in early pregnancy 
causes a high number of defects or abortion. 
This fact alone should cause the mother (who 
can now know that the child she carries within 
her is probably normal to begin with) to be 
extremely careful in this matter. 

Dr. Josef Warkany, of the Children’s Med- 
ical Center, Cincinnati, first announced in 
1943 that he could produce malformed rats by 
depriving the mothers of vitamin A. Since then 
experimenters have caused defects in animals 
by depriving the mother of other essential vita- 
mins, such as riboflavin, folic acid, panto- 
thenic acid. They have also caused defects by 
giving the mothers huge overdoses of these 
same vitamins. Malformations in animals, fish 
and chickens have been produced by alcohol 
and other intoxicants; by massive doses of 
cortisone and insulin; by heat; by cold; by 
lead poisoning and selenium poisoning; by 
drugs, and by inject- 
ing a dye called 
trypan blue. 

But of all agents 
used to produce mal- 
formations, only an- 
oxia and radiation 
can be considered 
deadly with any cer- 
tainty. To all the 
other agents which 
experimenters have 
found can produce 
malformations — 
drugs, hormones, vi- 
tamin deprivation or 
overdose—most of 
the embryos are 
highly resistant. It is 
necessary to give 
dosages that all but 
kill the mother or the 
unborn to get an 
effect—dosages that 
do not ordinarily oc- 
cur in human beings 
unless a mother, for instance, swallows an 
actual poison. Nevertheless, experimentation 
indicates that caution should be used by 
doctors in prescribing strong drugs to a preg- 
nant woman, or to a woman who may possi- 
bly be pregnant. 

Diet is important. Both animal and human 
studies show a clear connection between 
maternal diet and whether the baby will be 
born strong and healthy, or premature and 
puny, or possibly not live at all. 

It is considered extremely unlikely that mal- 
formations are caused, at least in America, by 
diet deprivation alone. But a high corre- 
spondence has been found between prenatal 
diet and the chance a baby has to come to full 
term and be born in good condition. 

Good eating habits may not save babies 
from harm if women wait until they become 
pregnant to acquire them. Researchers point 
out that a good diet from infancy onward is 
desirable for girls in order to build a proper 
pelvic structure, and to create a healthy physi- 
cal environment for the child who will some- 
day grow there. Doctors sometimes call this 
condition ‘good maternal soil.” 


I, the long run the most important factor of 
all may prove to be the mother’s health. The 
evidence indicates, Doctor Ingalls believes, 
that when defects are acquired in the womb, it 
is usually as a result of multiple factors. 

First there must probably in most cases be 
an inherited susceptibility to a particular dis- 
ease or injury. Where a chronic disease in the 
mother is added to pregnancy, an infectious 
illness or outside injury may be the trigger 
that sets off the injury to the baby. If the 
mother’s health is good to begin with, her un- 
bern baby is much better able to withstand an 
“insult” of any nature whatsoever. 


WORKING MOTHERS 
PAY A PENALTY 


The working mother who proudly 
continues on the job “up to the 
last minute” may be foolish rather 
than heroic. Recent studies show 
that of every 1000 women who left 
work less than five months before 
delivery, 30.7 produced babies who 


were dead at birth. Of every 1000 
who left work five months or more 
before delivery, the figure was only 
24.2. Among the babies who sur- 
vived of the late-working mothers, 
11.3 per cent weighed less than 
514 pounds at birth; among the 
babies of the mothers who took it 
easy, only 6.1 per cent weighed 
less than 514 pounds. 





LAD HOME JOUR 


This new area of science does not disco he 
heredity in its search for environmental fi} 
tors that operate on babies before they ¢ | 
born. Some scientists contend that around|} 
per cent of fertilized ova are already defectj} 
at fertilization. : 

Doctor Ingalls freely agrees that there ¢ 
inherited susceptibilities in the unborn to be 
injury and disease. But he very definitely { 
lieves that, as we learn more about “epigeni#y 
ics,” the unborn child can be kept from hayf} i 
in the vast majority of cases, and deliverediM 3 
a healthy, unmarked baby. | pow 

The first step is to avoid all the dangers in {|p 
outside environment now known to exist fp" 
the unborn child. ' 

The second step is to insure robust heah pga 
for all women in the prechildbearing and 


childbearing years. Bi 
The third step is to search for other dange jm’ 
that were never known to exist. TR 


I the present stage of research, it is advis) jail 
that a woman who has a chronic disease—an 
especially, one who had had a previous reco 
of miscarriages, stillbirths or malformed chil» 
dren—should talk seriously with her physicig#®” 
before undertaking another pregnancy. Yet = 
many of these cases disease conditions whi 
caused tragedy in previous pregnancies may) 
cleared up, permitting the mother to be 
a normal babjfin 
One young wo: 
suffered from tj 
serious diseases ari 
ing out of a co 
genital heart cond 
tion. Before she ¥) , 
twenty years old, sh. 
was twice deliverel 
prematurely, of |B, 
dead anencephal i 
infant. She was 0} iy 
erated on for ti 
heart condition, a pe 
the disease arising}; 
from it disappearelm, 
About six monthi 
after the operatig}., 
she became preg 1 
and this time sh 
brought a no ni} 
baby to full term, E 
Doctor Ingalls bie 
lieves every younwe! 
wife should have | 
pre-pregnancy epi: 


: =e 


=> 





remy, ; “| 
amination, soon after marriage or even befor? 


If she has a chronic ailment, this should t i 
cleared up. If a dietary deficiency, it should bR 
corrected before she becomes pregnant. |" 

But how should the healthy, the ordinal 
woman behave during pregnancy? Must sh} 
lie around on sofas with her feet up, in the oul 
moded Victorian tradition? |} 

No indeed, says Doctor Ingalls. Babies 1). 
the womb are not harmed by the ordinar 
strains and stresses of a mother’s life. On th 
contrary, embryos of healthy mothers sho\ 
remarkable resistance to “‘insults’’ far moresef 
ous than most are likely to encounter. But |} 
mother should also know that tremendous! 
important things are happening to her babyii 
the first three months of its growth, that. 
needs a soft, quiet nest in which to grow ani 
develop, advises Doctor Ingalls: ’ 

“You don’t have to wrap yourself in cotto} 
wool. And don’t pay particular attention t 
the period of gestation you are in. Go abou 
your ordinary affairs with an unclouded mind 
Just eat and live in a way to maintain you 
general health, and use your common sens 
about uncommon things. : 

“Don’t subject yourself to heavy physica), 
or emotional strain if you can help it. If thet 
is a disease epidemic, stay out of crowds. Pre 
tect yourself from infections all you can. Na 1 
ture intends that your baby shall be born un 
blemished and normal in every way. Avoiding 
known and possible dangers to the unborn 
your way to help.” 

With further research and greater knowl 
edge, with understanding and care, more an 
more ways to guard the unborn will be found 
The young woman who stares in fear into tht 
moonlight may smile and sleep, confident tha 
when the time comes her child will be strong 
healthy—and perfect. ENE 
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Beauty Expert Discovers Why 


1 By NANCY ANN STOKES 



















you see, to create a youthful 
pearance you must first under- 
nd what makes a woman look 
er. If, while applying lipstick, 
u turn the corners of your mouth 
nward, you sag the expression 
gyour face. Even more distress- 
1, “bent-down” lips make your 
se appear longer and your chin 
in drooped. 

‘or a youthful appearance flat- 
the corners of your lips with a 
asant upward flourish. Your face 
jl suddenly appear younger. Your 
jse more delicate. Your chin firm 
'd proud. You'll give “lift” to your 
/itures, freshness to your face. 















































eauty Secret Number Two 


jWhat could be a more cherished 
ssession than the flashing eyes 
youth? And the secret to eyes 
at shimmer and shine with a 
igical twinkle is the way you 
ape your brows. 

lat brows burden your face 
yth a top-heavy look. Thick brows 
bud your eyes with the drowsy 
‘re of middle age. Arch your 
bws too high and your're left 
th a gaping, vacant expression. 
en what is the perfect shaped 
‘2brow? Oddly enough there are 
perfect eyebrows . . . but only 
e is meant for you. 

You see, there are 5 basic shapes 
)faces. Either you have an oval 
ape face, a round shape face, a 
are, oblong or triangle shape 
e. And there’s a special way to 
h your eyebrows for your shape 
e, In a moment you'll discover 
t which shape brows can re- 
aken blossoming youth in your 
e. But first, let’s discuss your 
% stride to youthful loveliness. 


»ur Face Never Grows Old 


Did you know that your face 
er grows old? Yes, once you've 
nehed the age of 21 all your 
ial features are set for life. 
‘om 21 years on you'll always 
fe the same eyes, the same nose, 
2 same chin. Your features never 
Yange . . . but your skin does! 
r face doesn't age . . . it’s your 
in that grows old. And nothing 
Jegraphs age faster than dark 
der-eye circles unsightly 


Your Free Hollywood 
Beauty Kit 

Hollywood Eye- 3 Months’ size of 

woutlines (one Charles Antell’s 


each shape “Pink Blush” 
re). Liquid Rouge. 


| 1 “Silk Tone” Lip 
| Hollywood Lip Pencil. 
lines (one for 


1 “Fine-Point” 
th shape face). Eyebrow Pencil. 


3 Charles Antell’s “Morn-til- Nite” 
}stick in the Beautifully styled 
' Vutura-Goldust” Case. 


| Never Offered Before 


Never before has this complete 
nn allywood Beauty Kit been avail- 
" le. This is the first time Ern West- 
4 pt has permitted the release of his 


~ \clusive Hollywood lip and eyebrow 
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WAS there last Tuesday night, when Hollywood’s lead- 
ing beauty authority, Mr. Ern Westmore, revealed the 
1. 3 things that make a woman look older. Then he 
owed how to remove 5, 10 even 15 years from your 
pearance with nothing more than a lipstick and eye- 
yow neue: It was so ridiculously easy I was amazed. 


marks and blemishes . . . or lines 
and wrinkles that weave a murky 
“cobweb” in your complexion. 
That’s why you must wipe away 
these signs and lines of age once 
and for all! You must stop your 
complexion from shouting your 
age to the world! 

Right now you are probably 
saying . “Well, you’ve told me 
the three things that'll make me 
look younger. The right shape lips, 
proper eyebrows and a _ perfect, 
flawless complexion. But just how 
can I accomplish these things?” So 
let’s start at the beginning. 


Lips Meant for You 


In Hollywood there’s an old say- 
ing . . . “Nature just gave you 
lips . . . but Ern Westmore gives 
Beauty to your lips.” What's his 
secret?—his plastic Hollywood lip 
outlines. And I’ve made special 
arrangements for you to get a 
complete set of these easy-to-use 
lip-outlines as a FREE GIFT. 

Here’s all you do. First, deter- 
mine your basic shape face with a 
quick glance at page 32 of the 
FREE HOLLYWOOD GLAM- 
OUR GRAPH,” included with your 
free Hollywood lip outlines. Then 
select the proper lip outline for 
your shape face—place it over your 
lips . . . and fill in with lipstick. 
Your newly shaped lips will re- 
move years from your appearance 
and add vivid warmth to your face. 


Now Let’s Give You 
Beautiful Eyes 


Here again, you use another 
Ern Westmore beauty-aid that’s 
yours as a free gift . . . his Holly- 
wood eyebrow outlines. Simply 
select the right eyebrow outline 
for your shape face . . . place it 
over your brow . . . then fill in 
with your eyebrow pencil. Your 
eyes will sparkle and gleam even 
at the end of a long, long evening. 

But wait! . . . You're not finished 
yet. To complete your new and 
thrilling appearance you must take 
one more beauty-step. You must 
rid yourself of every line, mark, 
wrinkle and blemish. You must 
make your skin supple and smooth 

. give yourself an appealing 
“peaches- and-cream” complexion. 


FREE! MAKE-UP KIT! 
Essential Beauty Aids Worth $5.00 


outlines. And if you take anita 
of this last chance offer... 
look at what you get ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! 


The Ern Westmore Hollywood 
Glamour Graph ... a 32-page illus- 
trated beauty guide that shows ata 
glance each of the 5 basic shape 
faces, how to style your hair and 
apply your make-up for your par- 
ticular shape face. 


Remember, this complete Holly- 
wood Beauty Kit is yours asa FREE 
GIFT just for trying Charles Antell’s 
new Super Lanolin Liquid Makeup. 
You may keep your Hollywood 
Beauty Kit and get your full money 
back if you are not fully satisfied 
with this great new makeup dis- 
covery. Mail Coupon TODAY! 





Older Widcsen L 





Ern Westmore, Dean of 
Hollywood Makeup Artists. 


Tells Truth About 


Movie Stars 


“Often people 
ask me, how is 
it somany 

\ actresses who 
i a are “older” can 
; still play gla- 
mour-girl parts? 
It’s simple. It’s 
not how old you 
are... but how 
old you look! 
These actresses 
just don’t hap- 
pen to stay young-looking...they’ve 
got certain secrets. 

That’s why I invite every woman 
over 25-years-old to read this page. 
Here are the same beauty-tricks we 
use on the stars. Try them yourself. 
See if the first two tricks alone don’t 
make you look 10 years younger in 
just a few minutes.” 





Here’s How... 

Can you imagine a make-up so 
incredible, it covers up marks, 
blemishes and wrinkles completely 
out of sight? Can you imagine a 
make-up so unusual it makes dark 
circles and crows feet disappear 
instantly! Can you imagine a 
make-up so different from any 
you've ever tried. It removes the 
shiny gleam from oily skin . . . 
restores a dewy-freshness to dry 
skin . . . glides a wondrous smooth- 
ness onto “crepe-paper’ skin.. 
actually conceals all your flaws 
without masking your face in a 
harsh, “made-up” Jook. And can 
you imagine a make-up so revolu- 
tionary it enlivens dull-skin with 
a bright luminous glow — makes 
sallow complexions blossom forth 
in subtle tones of pink . . . pampers 
every skin with a feathery-light 
texture . . . and gives you the 
glorious effect of. constantly being 
seen in a delightful candlelight 
glow. Yes, a magical make-up that 
blends so ae: with your com- 
plexion you can’t even tell where 
the make-up ends and skin begins. 


Lasts 24 Hours ...and You 
Don’t Even Need Powder 


And just imagine! It lasts 24 
hours! You apply a few drops in 
the morning . . . your complexion 
remains so fresh and bright you 
need no more make-up . . . NOT 
EVEN A TOUCH-UP ... for the 
entire day! Because here for the 
first time is a complete make-up— 
a foundation, powder and cover-up 
all in one. 

Yes, now your skin will be so 
soft and smooth it'll make fine silk 
look rough. And since you need no 
powder there’s no need to fret 
about that worrisome shiny-nose 
look. The name of this heavenly 
discovery is Charles Antell’s Super 
Lanolin Liquid Makeup . . . and 
here is how you can try it without 
risking a single penny . . 
receive a valuable set of FREE 
GIFTS at the same time. 


Act Now For Free Gift 


To try SUPER LANOLIN LIQ- 
UID MAKEUP at our risk, send 
no money .. . JUST the Free-Gift 
coupon. When your makeup and 
Beauty Kit arrive, take these 3 
simple steps to beauty: 

1. Apply make-up for a bright, 
fresh, Younger-looking complexion. 

2. Then, use the Free Lip and 
Eyebrow Outlines to create beau- 
tiful lips and expressive eyes. 

3. Finish your “new look” with 
your Free Super Lanolin Lipstick 
and Super Lanolin Liquid Rouge. 

If you can’t look into your mirror 
and honestly say that you look 5, 10 
or 15 years younger... if even a 
single line, mark or blemish is still 
visible .. . if your friends and loved 
ones don’t shower you with com- 

liments galore on your new youth- 
ful appearance . . . simply return 
the make-up for your full money 
back. But keep the Ern Westmore 
Hollywood Beauty Kit as a FREE 
GIFT! The sooner you order... 
the sooner you will possess a new, 
flattering, youthful appearance. So 
ACT NOW! 


AVAILABLE AT MOST 
COSMETIC COUNTERS 








HOW MANY YEARS YOUNGER 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO LOOK? 


You are now looking at Mrs. Helen Douglas 
- - . 42-year-old housewife from Los Angeles, 
Calif. By simply using the wonderful beauty-tricks 
described on this page . . . she recaptured her 
youthful loveliness in just a few minutes! 

Believe it or not, this is the same Mrs. Douglas 
just a few minutes before using the 3 magic 


beauty steps. 
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ook Younger! 








How To Look 5, 10, Even 
15 Years Younger In Minutes! 





32-year-old mother recap- 
tures “‘ June-Bride-Loveliness”’ 
in just a few minutes with 3 
simple changes. Mrs. W. 
Covis, Toledo, Ohio. 


How old is this woman?—31 
or 41? Well she’s 41 in years, 
31 in appearance. Read her 
secret on this page. Mrs. B. 
Ostler, Kenosha, Wis. 





First wipe away all lines, 


wrinkles, dark under-eye 
circles, marks and blemishes 
that shout age to the world. 
Also wipe away under-eye 
puffiness, crinkly skin about 
neck and throat. Do this with 
make-up trick described in 
FREE booklet! 


Next, create the perfect shape 
eyebrows for your shape face. 
There are 5 basie shapes of 
faces you know. And there is 
a properly shaped eyebrow 
for each shape face. To dis- 
cover your basic shape face 
see special ‘‘Glamour Graph”’ 
section you get FREE! 


Life begins at 50;for Mrs. R. 


Morkisko of Phila., Pa. She 
looks like 40, feels like 20 
after discovering 3 Hollywood 
make-up secrets! 


Now give inviting appeal to 


your face ...a firmer appear- 
ance to your chin. Finish your 
change-to-youth by properly 
shaping your lips. To elimi- 
nate the 2 big mistakes most 
women make when applying 
lipstick .. . see FREE GIFT 
offer below. 


if Not Available At Your Favorite Store 


CHARLES ANTELL 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


back . 
Check Shade Desired: 
O Light Brunette 


your makeup. 
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COSMETIC DIVISION, DEPT. M 22 


O Fair 
O Brunette 








ZONE 


In Canada send to: 2 Charles Street, West. Toronto 5, Canada. No tax. 


2-------+-------- Mail No Risk Coupon Today! :----------------- 


Yes, I would like to try your newly-discovered SUPER LANOLIN LIQUID MAKEUP 
entirely at your risk! I would also like to receive FREE your Hollywood Beauty Kit. When my 
Beauty Kit and 6-months’ supply of makeup arrive I will pay postman $5.00" plus C.O.D. postage. 
I understand that if your makeup doesn’t do all you promise I may return it for my full money 
. BUT I can keep your FREE HOLLYWOOD KIT just for trying your new liquid makeup. 
OO Neutral 
O Suntan—For deeply tanned skins 


Your lipstick, liquid rouge, eyebrow and lip pencils in your FREE Hollywood Beauty Kit 
will be carefully selected under the expert supervision of Ern Westmore to match the shade of 


O Medium 





(Please Print) 


STATE 


O SAVE MORE! Enclose $5.00" with order and we pay all postal charges. 
You save as much as $1.06. Same money-back guarantee of course. 


©CHARLES ANTELL 1956 
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LADIES' HOME JOURNA 


Here’s why:so many people use 


the toothpaste for 
people who cant brush after every meal — 


JUST ONE BRUSHING 


destroys decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria 





MOUTH BACTERIA BEFORE AFTER ONE GLEEM BRUSHING, 
BRUSHING —THESE ARE THE uP TO 90% OF BACTERIA 
CHIEF CAUSE OF DECAY. ARE DESTROYED. 


If you could brush after every meal, any good tooth- 
paste would do... but if you can’t always brush, 
even though it’s best, then you should use Gleem. 
One Gleem brushing destroys most bacteria .. . gives 
added resistance to decay. And Gleem’s flavor is so 
wonderful even youngsters like to use it regularly! 
And for children, regular after-meal brushing is a 
proven way to reduce decay. Remember, there’s only 
one Gleem—the toothpaste for people who can’t 
brush after every meal. 


Mouth odor stopped all day 
with ove Gleem brushing. Sci- 
entific tests prove brushing 
with Gleem before breakfast 
gives most people a//-day pro- 
tection against mouth odor. 
Start your day with Gleem. 





"Z cart brush after every meal, 
SO I DEPEND ON GLEEM !" . 


In other times, in other countries, mothers and 


Aes = as es y oe : ee cousins and aunts have traditionally hovered over a 
= e ee co = _ cradle with advice and help. Today, in mobile and 

' : 2 a | independent Young America, the young mother is 
apt to be alone as never before to solve the new 
problems of parenthood. Perhaps nowhere is the 
problem more squarely faced than in a big, im- 
personal city behind the closed door of a small 
apartment, where among crowds there are no 
relatives or neighbors to. turn to. How. the 
young mother sueceeds, where she falters and what 
she needs are a nation’s new queries that prompt 
the JOURNAL’s series on today’s young mother. 


By BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS By ABBOT MILLS 


Ale not the work, it’s the worrying,” sighs 
twenty-two-year-old Barbara (Bobby) Burnes, 
whose first baby was born during the first year of 
her marriage. A frown puckers her young fore- 
head and her green eyes darken with distress 
as she leans over her wailing infant. “Has 
she a pain? Maybe an earache? A stomach- 

‘ache? Is she hungry? Or mad?” 
.Five-month-old Karen Ann opens great gen- 
tian-blue eyes brilliant with tears, and smiles 

{ tremulously. 

“‘She’s been so sick—I worry about her so,” 
Bobby continues, anxiously regarding her first- 
born as the baby tenses her back, draws up her 
knees and hollers. Today—a bad day—Karen 
has been crying more or less continuously for 
nine hours. Her mother has phoned the pedia- 
trician twice and fed her seven times within a 
twenty-four-hour period. Because she is suffer- 
aes : # : : ing from diarrhea complicated by a virus in- 
WN an Ae aS 2 4 3 = ee So - § fection, the baby has been on a semistarvation 
Pe aC ea haC sais ; se diet for a month. During that time she has had 
Ds Bate ie ae no solid foods, no orange juice. Her formula 
fo ila ne is so weak that it resembles cloudy water. Every 
three hours Bobby offers her a bottle which 
Karen gulps ravenously, then screams for more. 


ew 





A walk near Columbia University may 
last as long as 20 minutes—until Karen 
sobs. Bobby can’t imagine why. But 
people stare, and she turns back home. 


Everything’s so new... 


What does rash mean ? Or is she chapped ? 


Jim, working on Ph.D. thesis on family 
life, finds practice doesn t leave time for 
theory. Teaching, studying and jobs cut 
his time with baby to brief moments. 





The crashing chords of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth peal from the hi-fi as Bobby, a fragile, 
diminutive figure in Size 7 black velvet 
pants, pads softly up and down the living 
room with her wailing child. 

In the bedroom of the Burneses’ four- 
room New York apartment, the sound of a 
typewriter stops for an instant, then clat- 
ters on. Through the open door Bobby can 
see her husband Jimmie seated at a desk 
overflowing with piles of papers and 
books. Hoisted on his student’s lamp is a 
bright red kerchief. This means in the 
Burneses’ private language ‘‘No interrup- 
tionsexceptforhorriblecalamities, please.” 

Jimmie, twenty-seven, is studying for 
his doctor’s degree in education at Colum- 
bia University. His field is child and 
adolescent psychology. Twice a week he 
lectures to a group of Columbia under- 
graduates on the problems of Marriage 
and the Family, and he also spends many 
hours counseling unhappy students. 

Besides attending classes and seminars 
necessary for CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 







Why ? 
When? 


What’s spoiling ? 
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She’s so tiny... 





(hat is she trying to say? Eyes follow Bobby gravely. Orange stick for ear cleaning is a ticklish job. 





zis 


utting toenails, incredibly tiny, is risky. Medicine brings a howl of rage and mutiny. Will she smother if she sleeps on her face? 





o 





by food goes in—and is spat out. Will she starve ? Pick her up—so she won't have a stomach-ache later? 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 
How often ? 


How much ? 


re oO h + “py How do you know an emergency ? Once Bobby sat 
w OU: worriedly in front of phone for an hour trying to de- 
cide. Neighbors are out, mother busy in Connecti- 

cut. “At risk of being silly,” she dialed pediatrician, 


What ? 


hae 
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“Distinguish one cry from another,’ Bobby's li- 
brary shelf advises. If you've never been on intimate 
terms witha baby before, the trick is just how you do it. 
Baby bath overflowed while Karen clamored for atten- 
tion in living room, her mother ran in to investigate. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 his doctor’s 
degree, teaching sixty-four students and 
grading their papers (about 384 written re- 
ports per term), researching in the library 
and listening to recitals of pupils’ personal 
woes (“Generally it’s their love life’’), 
Jimmie is forced to be a Powers model in 
order to eat. Some weeks the Burneses do 
not eat too well, as modeling is a feast-or- 
famine affair. 

Jimmie’s rugged and broad-shouldered 
six-foot-two frame has been a familiar 
sight on men’s fashion pages; he also ap- 
pears frequently in beer and cigarette ad- 
vertisements. One of the top ten male 
models in New York, he is in particular 
demand as a bridegroom. “Jimmie gets 
married about three times a month,” 
laughs his pretty, piquant wife, unper- 
turbed by the fact that the brides he is often 
pictured kissing are among the most beau- 
tiful blondes, redheads and brunettes in 
America, 

Jimmie does not especially enjoy being 
a clotheshorse; and though grateful that 
his looks are worth from $25 to $75 an 
hour before a camera, he realizes it is a 


Because Bobby can’t get back to sleep easily, Jim takes 


cockeyed economy in which he can earn care of night feedings, slumbers again the second he hits 
more in two hours’ modeling than in two the pillow. School schedule is heavy. He lectures at uni- 
weeks of CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 versity twice a week, spends 15 hours counseling students, 


9 in seminar classes. Silver lining: no time for insomnia. 


Karen, “‘a little ham,” gurgles and laughs 


for company, “wails when they leave,” and 
parents brace for it. But Jim can’t resist Un - 
, . 
and she does aid research. HOW AMERICA LIVES 


innocent smile 














the most fitting gift for Dad 


Enter woven. 


-l-k*E-T-C-H SOCKS 


For style and comfort, Interwoven stretch socks are the most fitting 





and the best fitting gift for Dad. New frosted pastels in clocks, meshes 


) 


initials and horizontals. $1 OO and up. ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


THEY STRETCH TO FIT BETTER 
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Stomach UPSET ? 


Indigestion? Nausea? Diarrhea? 





Take Hospital Tested 


Pepto-Bismol 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 





go for 


ockey 


BRAND 


junior underwear 


made only by Coo prove 


known the world over by this sy 
Australia: 
r; Colombia: Texti 


; Ireland: D 


Switzerland r; France: Ver 
Germany Austria 
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Hospital Tests prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers fail! 


Pepto-Bismol helps 
soothe in the stomach... 
where overdoses of seda 
and alkalizers may ac- 
tually prolong the upset! 











Pepto-Bismol also 
helps calm distress in 
the intestinal tract... 
where soda and alkalizers 
never help! 


Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula 
soothes both the irritated stomach and intesti- 
nal walls with a gentle coating action. It helps 


retard gas formation; calm heartburn, nausea. 
Controls simple diarrhea without constipating. 


No wonder Pepto-Bismol 
is America’s leading family 
remedy for upset stomach! 


--.and fee/ good again! 


Running, jumping, climbing—always on the go! 
Coopers had that active boy of yours in mind 
when they designed Jockey junior briefs, the same 
comfortable brand that Dad favors. Sitting, stand- 
ing, walking or running—they never gap, bind, 
twist or pinch—thanks to Jockey’s trim, tailored 
comfort, and special long-lasting elastic in the 
waistband and leg openings. Boy! What comfort! 
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lecturing at Columbia. “If I worked full time 
at modeling, I could easily make twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year,”’ Jimmie believes. His hec- 
tic triple career of student, teacher and Powers 
model which he pursues on five hours’ sleep a 
night nets him about $5000 a year. 

Jimmie and Bobby married on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, 1955, after a seven-year on- 
and-off, hot-and-cold romance. They spent 
the greater part of their courtship arguing, 
have not had a serious disagreement since. 

In the year prior to her marriage, when she 
was a photographic model commanding fees 
of $20 an hour, Bobby saved $500. Jimmie 
had over $1000, and their wedding checks 
totaled $240. They put $1000 into a special 
savings account, where it still remains, and 
blew the rest of their joint funds on a lavish 
two-week Puerto Rico honeymoon. 

“It was perhaps a bit unrealistic,’ admits 
the expert on Marriage and the Family. “‘We 
got back to New York with only forty dollars 
between us. Still, it gave our marriage a nice 
start.” 

The newlyweds moved into a one-room 
apartment on 38th Street and Jimmie spent 
his days commuting between his Columbia 
University classes and mid-town photo- 
graphic studios (half an hour apart by sub- 
way). Bobby intended to continue her model- 
ing career until he finished Columbia. They 
were considerably taken aback, therefore, to 
discover that she had be- 
come pregnant on her 
honeymoon. 

Until she was married at 
the age of twenty-one, 
Bobby had never cooked a 
meal, sewed a seam or han- 
dled a small baby. Her 
knowledge of childbirth was 
restricted to tales of breech 
births, blue babies, pro- 
longed labor and other mis- 
adventures of pregnancy. 

The marriage expert cast 
a reflective eye at his girl bride, decided some- 
thing must be done. So at his insistence she 
enrolled at Lenox Hill Hospital for a pre- 
maternity course. Jimmie also bought her a 
puppy. “He thought I should practice taking 
care of something,” explains Bobby. 

Her mother, Agnes Salombier King, whose 
family once owned much of the land where 
Manhasset, Long Island, now stands, brought 
up her five children with the help of three 
nursemaids. Bobby’s father is Gilbert L. King, 
a New York stockbroker, whose father, John 
King, was once Republican National Chair- 
man, 

The Kings live in a sixteen-room Georgian 
Colonial house in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
just a stone’s throw from the Black Rock 
Yacht Club where Bobby learned to sail the 
family’s Lightning-class sloop. The handsome 
mansion with its broad sweep of terraced 
lawns overlooking Long Island Sound spills 
over with house guests, visiting relatives, and 
college and school friends of the two un- 
married King children. 

As Mrs. King seldom knows whether to ex- 
pect two or twenty for Sunday dinner, and 
consequently whether to market for a brace 
of squabs or a twenty-five-pound turkey, the 
King household has been cookless for some 
years—ever since the five attractive King chil- 
dren began dating, as a matter of fact. So 
Mrs. King does all the cooking, and her 
daughters the tidying up. 

While Bobby was growing up and attend- 
ing the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Green- 
wich, the Kings’ staff of servants dwindled to 
a weekly cleaning woman. Bobby learned to 
wash dishes and to clean silver and wax 
furniture—which she does with a kind of 
furious enjoyment—and these are still her 
favorite chores in the housekeeping depart- 
ment. 


’ 


life. 


Gentle-spoken Bobby is happiest when pur- 
suing some sport in the out-of-doors. During 
the punishing heat of last summer, in the 
middle of her pregnancy, she continued to 
swim, and sail, and fish—often spending ten 
or twelve hours at a stretch in the sun. Twice 
she was felled by the violent stomach cramps 
and nausea of heat stroke. She also suffered 


Loooooe 


She will do him good and 
not evil all the days of her 


She seeketh wool, 
flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. 


Proverbs 31:12,13 
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from backaches so agonizing that for periods} ii 
of three hours at a time she went about 
pounding her fists against the furniture. 
““Bobby’s health has been a concern to me 
ever since illness made her drop out of college 
in her sophomore year,’ explains Jimmie, 
“In my family,” he goes on, “sickness is 


and do the laundry with a temperature of a 
hundred and four. I think Bobby and I repre- 
sent extreme points of view.” 

“When Jimmie gets a cold, he throws it off 
in a day,” relates Bobby. ‘When I get one, it 
invariably goes into a fever and bronchitis|} 


scared stiff at the first symptom of a cold. We 
just can’t afford to have me sick.” 
Jimmie has no personal regrets in having|} 


sor, but sometimes he worries about how 
Bobby will face the long grind ahead. “The 
first few years of scrimping and saving aren’t|})qil 
bad—they’re fun and exciting—but one of} x 






probably never have the money for the nice 
things she’s used to.” 


Bobby looks at her marriage in a different | })j\ 
light. “I had plenty of chances to marry bright 


of life than most people. He brought to my 
life new dimensions, new 
horizons.”’ She searches her 
mind for Jimmie’s unique 
qualities, ends with an ex- 
pressive shrug of her shoul- 
ders. “‘He’s—well—he’s dif- 
ferent!” 

Jimmie, whose father, 
now deceased, was a well- 


and 


port, Connecticut, was suf- 
ficiently different from his 
prep-school friends to take. 
a job in his sixteenth sum- 
mer as a mailman. He also worked as a day 
laborer, and in an aircraft plant, and volun- 
teered for a two-year hitch with the para- 
troopers. Afterward, while attending the small 
Midwestern liberal-arts college of Denison in 
Ohio, he decided to make psychology his field, 
and subsequently received his B.S. from Rut- 
gers and his master’s degree from Columbia, 


America today is the dissolution of the family;+\)m 
which he blames upon too many hasty and 
ill-advised marriages. He would like eventually - 
to get into the field of educational TV with a 
marriage-preparation program aimed at teen- 
agers. 

An education channel in St. Louis, Station 
KETC, which is supported by public subscrip= 
tion, offered him a job soon after he answered 
its want ad last year. But that was the day the 
Burneses’ bedroom ceiling collapsed on their 
double bed, and only a little while before 
Karen arrived weeks prematurely. Besides, the 
TV station wanted him immediately and 
Jimmie had already signed up for the year as a 
Columbia lecturer. 

The Burneses’ first child was due the tenth |f 
of November last year. In September they be- || 
gan moving books and furniture into the 
$100-a-month apartment they had rented on 
Morningside Heights so that Jimmie could be 
close to the university. Their mahogany bed- 


blond pieces were purchased secondhand by | 
Jimmie in his bachelor days. A $250 delayed | 
wedding gift they spent on a sofa bed for fre- 
quent overnight guests, and some nursery furni- || 
ture. Because they could not afford $40 a ||) 
month in parking fees, they left their car in 
Connecticut. 

On the evening of September 25th the 
Burneses were entertaining some friends in 
their apartment. They budget about $25 a week 
for food, which includes soaps and cigarettes, 
company meals and liquor. Neither of the 
Burneses drinks—‘“‘But most of our friends 
do,” groans Jimmie. ty 

Bobby was laboriously knitting a baby * 
sweater, which she had begun in the early 
days of her pregnancy. The baby was due in 
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ix weeks and the sweater was still only half 
_ jinished. Nor was the layette purchased. Dur- 
ng the evening some mystifying aches and 
pains came and went; by eleven o’clock, how- 
ver, they were coming with dismaying regu- 
arity every five minutes. 
Jimmie phoned his wife’s obstetrician, and 
_t his instructions rushed Bobby to French 
‘Hospital. No sooner had they arrived when 
) Il pains subsided. “It felt ridiculous,” Bobby 

jecalls. ‘Like being in a dentist’s chair and 
)aving the toothache suddenly go away.” 
At French Hospital, husbands are allowed 
yo stay until the moment their wives are 
heeled into the labor rooms. Jimmie sat up 
vith Bobby until 3 A.M., then reluctantly re- 
jurned alone to the Morningside Heights 
‘partment to prepare for his first class in 
arriage and the Family, scheduled to take 
jlace that morning. At 7 A.M., still sleepless, 
nd without breakfast, he left the apartment 
jn the run for the hospital. Other tenants still 
fecall the distraught-looking stranger who left 
jis apartment door wide open for some ten 
ours, with radio blaring and lights blazing. 
» Bobby, meanwhile, had been taken to the 
bor room. “While I was in there, three other 
-jaternity cases came 
d went. Now with- 
‘ut any lipstick, I 
5ok about ten years 
Jd. I can remember 
/ne patient looking 
‘ver at me and say- 
ng to the nurse, 
Nhat’s that child 
soing in here?’ After 
P elve hours, I be- 
an to wonder my- 
pif.” 
At 7:30 that eve- 
ing, a seven-pound- 
en-ounce girl was 
orn tothe Burneses. 
ter her long or- 
eal, Bobby was 
nazed to discover 
ow well she felt. 
o hours after her 
emature baby was 
orn, she was hold- 
hg her in her arms. 
fobby thought she 
Jas beautiful—a 
bvely pale pink, 
ithout a mark on 
‘er, with simply 
asses of strawberry-blond ringlets. Jimmie, 
‘ho had been without sleep for thirty-six 
ours, was too groggy—and ravenous—to be 
yherent. 
The day Bobby left the hospital was the one 
ay of the year when the elevators stopped 
inning for testing and repairs. So, supported 
y Jimmie and a nurse, the new mother 

Iked down six flights of stairs. 
At the apartment a crib awaited the new 
ant, but nothing else. Jimmie, with the help 
i Bobby’s mother, Mrs. King, bought the 
i sentials at the corner drugstore. A highly 
p ommended practical baby nurse was hired, 
ad when she arrived Mrs. King went home. 
| Thrilled with her first-born, eager to learn 
ay there was to know about taking care of her, 
obby was at first surprised, then hurt and 
»wildered when the gruff-speaking nurse 
anished her from the nursery. Even Jimmie 
“as not allowed to touch the baby. Picking 
> Karen the wrong way might “‘snap her 
k”’ or “break her back,” the nurse warned 
‘arkly. If the diapers were folded wrong, the 
eases might harm the baby’s delicate skin. 
a 
imid and uncertain, Bobby remained in 
>d, saw the baby only when the nurse said 
_/at Karen was ready for a breast feeding. 
‘the baby had diarrhea because her mother was 
7 iting so many chocolates, the nurse scolded. 
_obby—who had attended only a few of the 
‘jaternity classes at Lenox Hill—had not 
alized that her diet would affect her milk. 
|| For three miserable days Bobby lay in bed 
 }tening to the nurse shout in a strident ac- 
-'nt to herself and the baby. By the evening 
{the third day, Bobby was in hysterics and 
'mmie politely asked the nurse to leave. The 
“ ’w mother was left alone with a baby she 
id never bathed or dressed or even changed. 
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NEXT MONTH 


“We will be happy with as many 
we can handle. 
wouldn't have thought we could han- 
dle six—and yet, we have.” 

© Jeanne O'Connor, in Sylmar, 
California, copes with the needs of 
8 people. Husband Jay, working 60 
hours a week, can’t spare time. But 
Jeanne can look to the San Gabriel 
Mountains to pray silently . . . 
hills, 
cometh my help.” Handling six 
children sometimes seems too heavy 
unless you have faith in yourself 
and in your family. 


HEAVEN SENT 
By NEAL G. STUART 
HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 


in the July Journat 





Tearfully she phoned her mother in Connect- 
icut, who advised her to hire another less- 
irritating nurse. Instead, Jimmie’s widowed 
mother, who works in a Bridgeport depart- 
ment store, came down for one day. A bit later 
Jimmie’s sister-in-law, who has several small 
children of her own, came for the afternoon. 
She threw Karen into the air to show Bobby 
she wouldn’t break, and told her that handling 
her like a Dresden doll would result in a tense 
and nervous baby. She pooh-poohed the 
diaper-folding problem (‘‘Practically any old 
way you can pin it will do”) and showed her 
what oils and lotions to use. Then she cooked 
dinner for Jimmie and Bobby before starting 
home. Her visit was a great morale booster 
for Bobby, but she still felt scared and in- 
adequate. A second practical nurse—this time 
a competent, cheerful and sympathetic 
woman—was hired until the new mother felt 
secure enough to carry on. 


The nurse had scarcely left when Bobby 
caught a cold which developed rapidly into 
bronchitis. Again they telephoned Bobby’s 
mother for help, but Mrs. King could not 
get away, as her husband was ill’ And so for 
three nightmarish, 
fever-racked weeks 
Bobby dragged her- 
self into and out of 


mask as she attended 
tothe baby. Her milk 
supply ran so low 
that she was giving 
Karen a supplemen- 
tary bottle withevery 
feeding. Finally she 
became so weak that 
her doctor ordered 
her to give up breast 
feeding altogether. 

For a country girl 
used to the sight of 
blue water and green 
fields, loving the sun 
and out-of-doors, the 
brightly decorated 
apartment began to 
take on the aspects 
of a jail. It was nine 
weeks from the time 
she came home from 
the hospital before 
Bobby crossed the 
threshold again— 
and then only for a sundae at the corner drug- 
store. 

“The hi-fi,” she says, patting it fondly, 
“saved my mind.”’ When friends of her father’s 
wanted to give Bobby her wedding crystal, she 
spoke up for a record player instead. ‘‘Crystal 
would be just a nuisance in our life,’ she in- 
tormed her shocked mother and married 
sister. ““We’d use it maybe twice a year.” The 
hi-fi plays from eight A.M. until one or two 
A.M. daily. 

As soon as she could travel, Bobby was glad 
to escape the city for weekends in Connecti- 
cut. At the Kings’ there is always lots of gay 
company, the baby sitting is free (in the city it 
costs $1 an hour) and the meals excellent (also 
free). One weekend while Jimmie and Bobby 
were at a party, leaving Karen in Mrs. King’s 
charge, they were disturbed to receive a tele- 
phone message to hurry back to the King 
house. 

A small red pimple on Karen’s head had 
suddenly blossomed into an angry black boil. 
Bobby phoned the family doctor, who at once 
said he would open his office for them. It was 
then about ten o’clock on a Saturday night. 

Karen was still so young that her tear ducts 
did not function, and she cried “‘dry-eyed,”’ as 
infants do. Now, however, to Bobby’s distress 
and amazement, enormous tears welled out of 
her blue eyes and streaked down her cheeks. 
“Her first tears! Big fat real ones!” remembers 
Bobby. ‘“‘When the doctor got out his instru- 
ments to lance the boil, I couldn’t bear to 
look. I left Jimmie holding Karen’s head and 
ran out into the waiting room.” 

When Bobby returned, the boil had been 
opened and drained and Karen, smiling now, 
was wearing an important-looking bandage. 
Bobby thought suddenly, I’m the one who’s 
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No more tears 


tiom ‘soap in the eyed’ 





WoNT BURN 
or IRRITATE eyes! 


e Lathers quickly 
even in hard water 


e Rinses easily 
e Pure, gentle, safe 


New formula that 
SHEENS as it CLEANS 





e Leaves hair glossy soft 


e Easier to comb and manage 


e Wonderful for all the family 
59 6 andQ98o 


Boltaflex is produced in a 
colorful array of fabric-like 
textures and leather effects 
for many uses... 
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. . such as upholstery and ...and you’ll find Boltaflex ...and Boltaflex viny] is used SEG cats Tae 


interior trim in today’s auto- by-the-yard in your favorite for inflatables such as made 
mobiles—so durable, yet so store to ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ in by Doucusoy Industries, 
easy to keep beautiful... your home... Inc., New Richmond, Wisc. 
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real ‘down-to-earth’ relaxing... 
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Berk-Liner reclining chair by Berkline 
Corporation, Morristown, Tenn. 


VINYL UPHOLSTERY 


BACKED 





FABRIC 


Whether it’s just a pause between gardening chores—or a restful . 
evening at home—no other upholstery gives Dad the complete 
carefree comfort of Boltaflex. From head to foot, he never has 
to worry about spots or stains because Boltaflex stays 
“like new’’ with just ordinary soap and water. 


Boltaflex also has a strong fabric backing that assures years of . 
hard daily wear—won’t crack or chip or peel—and never = 
loses its rich ‘look of luxury.”’ When you buy furniture, 
insist on Boltaflex—the modern upholstery for modern living! 


UIE GENERAL TORE & RUBBER COMPANY 


BOLTA PRODUCTS DIVISION, Lawrence, Mass. ae nal 
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roing to have to change that dressing, and put 
_ the proper medicines on that boil, and keep it 
slean. It’s up to me. 
“That was the first time,’ Bobby remarks 
hoberly, “that I really realized what it meant 
+o be a mother.” 
_ When the boil cleared up, Bobby began 
teaching herself about rearing babies from 
Doctor Spock’s book. She was reading about 
diarrhea in infants, and how dangerous it 
san be—indeed, sometimes fatal—when Karen 
degan to exhibit the same alarming symptoms 
‘Doctor Spock described. 
_ Karen’s pediatrician on West 96th Street, 
nastily consulted, suggested a new diet and 
nedicines. For three weeks the intestinal dis- 
order dragged on. Then Karen began to runa 
‘emperature and her diarrhea became much 
‘worse. Bobby knew something was seriously 
1 wrong when her extremely busy pediatrician 
degan coming to the apartment twice a day 
‘and telephoning for news between visits. 
| He put the sick infant on a starvation diet of 
nothing but warm water and black tea for 
enty-eight hours. Every four hours Bobby 
offered her four-month-old water, and after 
h feeding she wailed harder than before. 
Finally her incessant crying turned into 
weak whimpers and then into an eerie low 
moaning which went on night and day, awake 
or sleeping. Beside herself with anxiety, Bobby 
phoned a friend, wife of a Columbia professor, 
‘to come to the apartment. She was hoping for 
‘comfort and reassurance, but heard instead 
Jof all her friend’s difficulties with her baby. 
/That infant cried eighteen hours a day the first 
‘three months of his life. His mother almost 
‘had a nervous breakdown five times. 
Jimmie, running in several times a day, was 
‘concerned and sympathetic. “But after all,” 
‘sighs Bobby, “he didn’t have to Jive with it. 
And he thought I must be exaggerating 
Karen’s difficulties.” 
One afternoon the pediatrician appeared 
jwith a consultant and they discussed sending 
aren to the hospital. Jimmie, summoned 
‘home by telephone, grasped for the first time 
‘the gravity of the situation. But they post- 
























ablespoon by tablespoon some powdered 
I ilk was added to her diet. And so her long, 
slow convalescence began. 







A month after the onset of her diarrhea, 
five-month-old Karen still. needed to be fed 
“every three or four hours around the clock. 
The Burneses seldom get to bed before mid- 
| night or one A.M., and since Bobby tosses and 
/turns for several hours before she manages 
_ to get to sleep (insomnia has plagued her since 
her fourteenth year) Jimmie gives the middle- 
_ of-the-night bottle. 
| “There isn’t once, when my feet hit the 
floor at four A.M., that I don’t resent it,” re- 
‘lates this expert in family relations. ““And not 
‘once, when I crawl back into bed again, that 
/I don’t feel warm and loving toward the baby, 
my wife and the whole world.” At least until 
seven A.M., when the alarm shrilly sounds, 
_and Jimmie faces another grueling day on five 
hours’ sleep. 
_ Recently he has been bothered by symptoms 
_of gastritis (“I tend to internalize my prob- 
ee he explains) and his doctor has for- 
bidden him fried foods, spices, cigarettes, tea, 
coffee or liquor. As, red-eyed and dull-headed, 
| he eats his solitary breakfast of frozen orange 
‘juice and cold cereal, he heartily regrets the 
Hack of a steaming-hot cup of coffee and a 
cigarette. He leaves the apartment on an aver- 
age of three times before he remembers all 
‘the books, papers, bow ties (for modeling), 
grocery and drugstore lists (from Bobby) he 
will need during his frenetic day. 

No sooner has Bobby finished her breakfast 
an hour later when the phone starts to ring. 
| Jimmie’s agent wants him to start growing 
| a three-day beard to shave off for a TV shaver 
_commercial. A wool-importing firm wants him 

at three sharp, wearing kilts. His department 

head at Columbia, Dr. Ernest Stewart, needs 
him for a conference. Holding her baby on her 
| hip and awkwardly dialing with her free hand, 
Bobby after five phone calls manages to locate 
Jimmie. 


At ten o’clock she takes Karen and some 
laundry down to the basement and in a com- 
plicated one-handed way manages to put the 
clothes and fifteen cents into an automatic 
washing machine. She will not leave Karen un- 
attended for an instant in the apartment, and 
one memorable day when the baby was too 
ill to move she ran out of diapers and was 
driven to using dish towels. 

Soon she is pushing Karen in her second- 
hand carriage through the early-spring sun- 
shine. Bobby takes deep breaths of the spar- 
kling air; her eyes brighten and her cheeks 
glow. For perhaps twenty minutes the baby 
in her pretty store-bought lavender cap and 
sweater sings happily to herself. Then quite 
inexplicably she begins to scream. Curious 
glances take in the slight, camel’s-hair-coated 
girl as she hurries down the street with her 
unhappy charge, her cheeks brighter now with 
embarrassment. It occurs to Bobby that the 
coated canvas cover on the pram is badly 





Jimmie is a good shopper. 


HOW THE BURNESES 
SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


“Last year I earned $7015. We fig- 
ure about $5200 for our own ex- 
penses, the rest being consumed by 
the extraordinary expenses in- 
volved in staying in the modeling- 
acting business. (For example, | 
spent $42 on stamps alone last 
year to mail composite pictures to 
agents.) Our personal monthly in- 
come, then, was around $433.”— 
Jimmie Burnes. 


Food (includes soap, kitchen 
supplies, cigarettes, en- 


tertaining) °°... =. . ~$98 
Medical ($400 in medical bills 
owed at year’send) . . . 102 


Fixed expenses (insurance, 
rent, taxes): .) a «rn. )140 
Upkeep on furniture, 
appliances.: . s\e 24%. 4 
Utilities (includes phone bill 
for personal calls). . . . 12 
Transportation (not including 
modeling-acting expenses 
which are huge) . . . . 20 
Clothing (includes cleaning, 
diaper service. Does not 
include clothes bought 
specifically for modeling) 19 
Personal (haircuts, stationery, 
cosmetics, ete.). . . . - 2 
Savings (Christmas Club) . . 8 
Advancement (includes books, 
magazines, school sup- 


plies) cred ia, ee EAR. Mt 
Total $432 





cracked and that perhaps flakes of old paint 
are falling into the baby’s eyes! At this alarm- 
ing thought she fairly sprints for home. 

Back in the sixth-floor apartment with its 
windows facing blindly everywhere on blank 
brick walls, Bobby prepares Karen’s bath. 

She carries six potfuls of water one at a 
time from the kitchen sink to the nursery. The 
tap water in their small bathroom is too rusty 
for Karen’s bath, she feels. When the bathinet 
is full, she gently lays the baby on a canvas 
sling which raises half of the infant’s body out 
of the water and leaves Bobby’s hands free. 
Tentatively she dabs at the baby’s cheeks and 
chin with a wet washcloth. “She used to 
scream all the way through her bath. It was 
nerve-racking,”’ admits Bobby, who still has 
not been able to summon up enough courage 
to turn the baby over. 


Mee vinely she dries Karen and brushes her 
soft ringlets over one finger, then dresses her 
in a fresh frock for her father’s home-coming. 

At six P.M., Jimmie dashes in the front door 
and into the tiny kitchen where Bobby is 
putting the final touches on a very special 
supper. They eat any time between five and 
eight p.M., depending upon his schedule. To- 
night he has brought home a white carnation. 
While she is occupied elsewhere, he slips a 
small white package into their surprise bucket 
on a living-room table. This is the twenty- 
second, the date of their wedding, which they 
celebrate every month. 

For dinner Bobby, a self-taught cook, has 
pork chops with orange slices, brown sugar 
and sweet potatoes cooked in a French casse- 
role, and green beans with mushroom sauce. 
In deference to Jimmie’s potential ulcer, she 
omits all spices with which she loves to ex- 
periment. They dine on a table which pulls 
out ingeniously from a chest of drawers. 
Bobby sets it with her best silver, a colorful 
linen cloth, and the single white carnation. 
After dinner they open the surprise bucket. 
Bobby has bought Jimmie a pencil sharpener 
which he needs badly. For her he has some 
fancy white nylon panties embroidered with 
“Be My Love” and a red, red rose. 

Bobby, blushing, thanks him appropriately. 

Although the Burneses bought only one 
dress and one suit for clothing during the past 
year, Jimmie is forced to spend hundreds 
of dollars a year on his modeling wardrobe. 
For some bookings he has to purchase 
specific items and consequently he owns 
dozens of bow ties, loud sports shirts, fancy 
belts, grotesque-looking hats, kilts, Bermuda 
shorts and cowboy outfits—most of which give 
him the shudders. Once he traipsed Fifth 
Avenue for a day looking for a pair of swim- 
ming trunks which had to be a precise shade 
of green for a color ad. He found them at 
Sulka’s for $17.50, has worn them only once. 

Last year Jimmie earned $7015, of which 
$1815 went for modeling expenses such as 
clothes, cab fares, phone cails, and his agents’ 
10-per-cent fee. 

Of the $5200 remaining of his income last 
year, they spent over $1600 on medical bills. 
“If you want to know how I feel about social- 
ized medicine, I’m for it!’ states Jimmie 
grimly. 

When they were first married, the Burneses 
carried no hospital-insurance plan. They paid 
$250 to Bobby’s obstetrician, and $225 for her 
seven days in the hospital, plus another $25 
for the anesthetist. When mother and child 
returned to the apartment, another $111 was 
spent for nurses. So by the time Karen was 
three weeks old, she had cost her parents $611. 

When Bobby first asked the pediatrician 
about his fees, he said that he charged by the 
visit ($5 for an office visit, $10 for a house 
call) or a flat $100 fee for the baby’s first year 
of care. Bobby chose to pay by the visit, ran 
up a bill of $60 in four months’ time. This 
was before Karen’s recent illness, during 
which the pediatrician made at least ten house 
calls and once brought a consultant who 
charged the Burneses $25 for a half-hour visit. 

“Our bill at the drugstore during the month 
Karen was sickest came to forty-five dollars,” 
says Jimmie. During the past year he had a 
cyst removed from his foot; this amounted to 
$70 hospital and surgery bills. An old back 


injury still needs treatment. Each series of 


gastrointestinal tests costs him $45, One 
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TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


call for 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 






Won't Upset 
The Stomach 


Anacin® not only 
gives stronger, 
faster relief from 
pain of headache, 
but is also safer. 
Won’t upset the 
stomach and has no bad effects. You see, 
Anacin is like a doctor's prescription. That 
is, Anacin contains not just one but a 
combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients. Scientific research has proved 
no single drug can give such strong yet 
such safe relief as Anacin. Buy Anacin 
Tablets today! At all drug counters. 


INGROWN NAIL 


KS 
es Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 





Wonderful New 


First Aid for Childrens 
Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid anti- 
septics which may sting and actually burn 
delicate tissues—new Unguentine works 
these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting protection 
against infection! 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For scrapes and burns—helps ease the pain! 
Soothe on—no sting! Wash off—no stain! 


A Norwich Product 





New Improved 


ie ; « 
UNGUENTINE) ~~~, 
with DIANESTOL® 


the miracle pain-reliever 
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bacteriological examination of Karen’s stool 
cost $14. X rays for Bobby during a recent 
siege of bronchitis amounted to $22.50. 

*“About the most fantastic medical bill we 
had was from a Park Avenue doctor whom 
we shouldn’t have visited in the first place,” 
relates Jimmie. ‘‘He noticed that Bobby’s face 
was broken out in small bright red spots and 
got all excited and said this was a symptom of 
skin cancer. They should be removed at once 
with an electric needle, he said. He removed 
one—which reappeared in three days’ time, 
although all the other untreated spots dis- 
appeared by themselves—and charged us 
fifty dollars.” 





Once during her pregnancy Bobby needed a 
high colonic in the middle of the night. The 
nurse who obliged charged them her taxi fare 
to and from the Burnes apartment and $26 
for her services. 

Jimmie now spends $68 a year for Blue 
Cross and another $92 for health insurance. 
Their drug bill for the first year of their mar- 
riage amounted to $183.80. Medical care for 
Bobby and himself came to $362.50. The 
grand total for the year, including doctors’ 
bills, dental care (a mere $18), having a baby, 
medicines and health insurance, is $1633. 
Or, on a net income of $5200, nearly one third 
of Jimmie’s earnings. 


Give Dad the perfect end to every day 


eVANS 
100 YEARS 
STanpAae®? 





HAND 


Slippers 






"= Planter’s 
Punch 








Watch Dad’s face when he eases into those new 
Evans Slippers—on Father’s Day. 


There’s something about the ecradle-comfort of fine leather 
slippers that disarms a man, puts him completely at ease. 


You know him. We know our Evans Slippers. Introduce him to 
Evans on Father’s Day. He’ll love you for the rest of his life! 
L. B. Evans’ Son Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts. © 

In Canada—Narwil Shoe Co., Ltd. 


Smart men find relaxation in Evans Slippers 








“Darling,” asked Jimmie as he crawled 
into bed one night at midnight after vainly 
juggling the budget to cover $400 worth of 
back doctors’ bills, ““why did you marry me?” 

At two A.M. she was still telling him. 

“It’s been tough,’ says Jimmie, his eyes 
bloodshot and cheeks pallid from weeks of 
inadequate sleep, ‘‘a tough first year.” 

But next year he has been offered a full in- 
structorship at Columbia, which will some- 
what ease the financial pressure. 

And now that the baby’s fretful tears are 
giving way to radiant smiles and _ bright, 
amusing antics, as her little arms and legs 
begin to grow plump and pink again, Bobby 
can feel her own depressed spirits rising. 

The couple across the hall are expecting a 
first baby soon. The mother is a Columbia 
University librarian and the father, a mild- 
mannered young instructor, has finished the 


THE SILENT WOMEN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


a fool. He’ll turn out first-rate when he stays 
here long enough to get a few barnacles stick- 
ing to his hull. Takes his job right serious al- 
ready, better’n I expected.” 

““Fog’s thicker’n a dungeon out. Nobody 
but a fool or a Matinicus chap’d go out late as 
this.” 

Hi Blake was revving up the engine of his 
lobster boat. “Kind of anxious to get going 
before the fog shuts down. I wouldn’t be going 
myself, but my wife’ll be expecting me. You 
sure you want to chance the trip?” 

Gil nodded. “‘That message you brought me 
from Spruce sounded urgent.” 

Margy came running down the gangplank. 
“Wait a minute, Gil. Give this to Miss Mar- 
tha, will you? She sent in word she was out of 
her sleeping medicine and would I run around 
to doc’s and get him to send her a bottle.’ She 
hesitated, her pale freckled cheeks showing a 
tinge of red. “I put in three, four packs of ciga- 
rettes for you,,Gil. Miss Martha’s a swell old 
girl, but kind of a tartar. She won’t carry to- 
bacco in her store.” 

“Thanks, Margy.” 

“You'll never get there with this fog rolling 
in if you don’t get started,” said the girl. 
“Jump aboard, I’ll cast off for you.” 

Gil stood in the stern, waving, as Hi’s 
Quickstep II headed toward the channel. “See 
you Saturday night,” he called. “Save me a 
couple of dances.” 

Beyond the red channel buoy Hi turned 
the Quickstep sou’east so she took the incom- 
ing swell straight on the nose. He settled back 
in his high stool, pulled his pipe out of 
his pocket. “Some good-natured kid, that 
Margy,” he commented, “‘remembering your 
cigarettes.’’ He scratched a match on his pants 
leg, puffed vigorously to light his pipe. 

‘‘By the way,” said Gil, “‘that message from 
John Brown sounded important, didn’t it? 
Like he really needed help?” 

““He came running down the beach, waving 
his arms and yelling at me, ‘Send the sheriff 
over, my Gina’s gone and I suspect foul play.’”’ 

Foul play. Gil smiled at the expression out 
of yesterday’s dime novels. ‘““Who’s Gina?” he 
asked. 

Hi gave the wheel another quick turn and 
the Quickstep cleared a lobster buoy. “Your 
guess’s good as mine. I ain’t much acquainted 
with Brown’s setup.” 

“Could be she’s his wife?” 

“That old buzzard ain’t had a woman since 
before the quarries closed down on Spruce.” 
He chuckled. “‘Shouldn’t be surprised might 
be that hound of his. He sure thinks a lot of 
that dog.” 


I would be a joke on him, thought Gil 
wryly, chasing over to Spruce in a pea-soup fog 
to hunt a hound. 

““He’s Eyetalian, you know.” 

“Italian with that Yankee name?” 

““Yes. When he first came to Spruce to work 
in the quarries with the other Eyetalians and 
Swedes, he had some awful name, Giovanni 
Pucinelli—something like that. But when he 
got his citizenship papers he was so proud of 
being American he went into Rockland and 
got his name changed. Folks on Spruce still 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL i 
S 

first hundred pages of his doctor’s thesis about |i 
adventurous cosmic voyages of the nineteenth |f\i! 
century. pi 
The other evening he dropped in to tell the |{iil! 
Burneses that his wife had saved fou 
days of vacation to have her baby and rety 
to her desk. He intended to stay home andj 
take complete charge of the infant while! 
finishing his thesis. 
“My wife offered to make formula befo 
work in the morning, but I said I could han 
it,’ he explained, then added loftily, 
greatly exaggerated, you know, how much} 
time a new baby takes.” {Car 
After he had gone, the Burneses looked at 
each other and burst out laughing. ““You know) nn 
who’s going to raise that new baby across the} 
hall, don’t you?” asked Bobby with the hards} 
won confidence of an experienced hand 
“Me!” 





call him Giovanni. He’s a character, all rig} 
Some say crazy as Dick’s hatband. Living onli 
Spruce is enough to make anybody queer|# 
Crazy sort of place, with them half-cut chunkg)gnr 
of granite and tombstones standing around) § 
Only three, four families left on the island.” 

“What happened to the place?” asked Gil) 

“Some say the granite turned out to have 
streak of iron; anyhow, the trade went bu 
and the quarries closed. No time at all the By 
talians and the Swedes upped and left. No 
Spruce’s mostly gulls and stray sheep gor 
wild. And these few families I mentionedff 
John Brown’s one of ’em.” 

“John Brown and Gina,” said Gil. 

“Yep, Gina whosomever she be. You’ 
be finding out about Gina in the morning.” 

“Why not tonight?” 


W,y this sea’s heading up, I’ve got to lai 
you at the wharf,” Hi replied. “‘John’s pla 
out on the point looking toward Matinicu 
What you’d better do is.head for Martha’ 
She’ll most likely put you up for the nigh 
Give you a good supper.” 

“She sounded like a cranky old girl,” sai 
Gil. “Perhaps she won’t take me in.” 
“Oh, she ain’t a bad sort. She’s one of thet 
man-hating old maids. But if a chap don 
drink none, nor chaw tobacco and spit on henh 
floor, shell put up with him around the pla¢ 
for a day or two. She ’m her brother keep th 
post office and store. But Liv—Livingstone§ 
his right name—he don’t hang around Sprucgiiig 
any more’n he can help. One of them joiners}, 
Liv is, and he can always find some meeting t@ 
run off to. Smart. He says if he stopped 
Spruce day in and day out, he’d be crazy ag 
John.”’ Hi pulled out his handkerchief, wipe 
his face. “Pesky fog gets in my eyes, make ioc 
*em water. Be glad when I tie up tonight. Thef\, 
other men on Spruce think like Liv. Not man 
of ’°em around much of the time. Miz Dye! | 
son, he ain’t much more’n a knee-pant kid 
bashful, but he goes clamming and runs 
bunch of sheep on Dead Sheep Island, gets offfly 
to tend em every now and then. Slips over tf, 
Fox once in a while, so I hear, for a Saturday; on 
night dance. Laura Larson’s man Oley, he’sfhj 
off on a dragger out of Vinalhaven. And littlefy 
Lucy, Lane—she came to Spruce a bride abou 
a year gone—her Les, he’s on a lobster smack 
in and out the islands, running down to Port 
land, maybe far as Boston or New York. Yep 
the menfolks is right glad to get shet dl 
Spruce.” 
“You seem to know a lot about the peopl 
there, Hi. How is it you don’t know whe 
Gina is?” j 
Hi shrugged. “T run up against the men wher 
they’re off the island,” he answered, “‘get tog 
talk with °em. Never had no call to be inquif 
ing into John Brown’s affairs. But don! 
worry, son, he’ll give you an earful tomorro' 
when you get to see him.” | 
Hi turned his attention to the wheel. The 
were passing the tip of Green Island. They 
could hear the screech of the siren on Herof 
Neck. The fog lifted for a moment so Gil coulé 
see the lighthouse standing high on its granit 
ledge. The boat passed so close to a spur 0 
saw-toothed ledge that Gil could have counte# 
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gge black shapes of the shags roosting there. 
ow the outline of Spruce showed, rising like 
dim, forgotten mountain peak. It reminded 
Jil that once this land under the waters of the 
ry had been a series of mountains and val- 
ys, with Spruce one of the highest points. It 
jas rounded like some sleeping sea beast, its 
ickbone well wooded. Hi drew along the 
yanite pier jutting into its narrow harbor. 
jne granite blocks, like a giant’s playthings, 
ere set higgledy-piggledy, but they’d with- 
ood high tides and gales for many years. 
)“Think you can jump for it?” asked Hi. 
ant risk tying up, with the tide ’n’ wind 
nning strong. Might smash her against the 
anite.”” : 
Gil nodded. 
) “By the way,” Hi yelled as Gil’s long legs 
. gotiated the leap, “if you want back before 
jstop off next week you can get Wyvern, Miz 


} aren 
‘ er’s kid, to row you across to Heron Neck. 


em Coast Guard fellers make it to Fox ’n’ 
Jnalhaven every few days. And the Mary A.’Ill 
> stopping off at Spruce with the mail come 
iturday.” 

Gil watched the Quickstep melt into the fog. 
ine old wharf creaked and sagged under his 
et, the planks rotted, 
,e spilings barnacle- 
acrusted. Gil could 
je only a handbreadth 
sfore him, but he 
nsed the desolation 
/ this place where 
Jace “men’s activities 
ntered. 
| He followed the nar- 
ay road swinging 
ght up a slight rise. 
he month was Sep- 
mber, the hour late 
‘ternoon. It should 
Ave been still light, 
uit the fog smother- 

g down had given 
e air an untimely 
ull, obliterated the 
y. Gilmoved through 
diaphanous twilight 

if he alone of man- 
nd survived. The ut- 

r stillness of Spruce 
cked Fox Island’s 
arm vitality. It was a 

ister thing, offering 
ot peace but premo- 
tion. Vaguely outlined through the chok- 

g growth of weed and bramble he saw 
e sunken cellar holes where houses had once 
jood. He was glad to see ahead the gleam of 
smplight. 
| The house was as trim as if it stood just off 
ye common in a mainland village. A story- 
ad-a-half Cape Codder, fresh white paint, 
veen blinds, a hollowed granite block for the 
vorstep, edged with a fringe oi pink petunias. 

artha and her brother madé no concession 
» the decay of Spruce Island. Above the 


y z 
oor was nailed a sign: SPRUCE ISLAND Post 





))rrice & GENERAL STORE. 


il touched the iron latch and the door 


) vung open to the jangle of a bell on its coiled 


ring. He blinked in the sudden glare of an 
‘il lamp hanging from the ceiling, its metal 
“des polished like silver. The room was store, 
‘ost office and sitting room. Canned soup, a 


Hack of potatoes, a flour barrel, a round 
"/neese under a glass cover, a wooden box of 


| 


jalted cod. Brooms and dish mops were lined 
/p on nails, a row of knives stuck in a rack. 
mong them three large ones such as fisher- 
jen wear in the belts for sudden assault 
n tangled lines or for gutting fish. On the 
ounter an old-fashioned scoop scale with iron 


) eights, the pink and orange gumdrops chil- 


| 


ren love in an open dish. Across the room a 


Now of letter boxes, each tiny glass window 


Wirightly polished. But 
hrough, no mail-order catalogues. The mail 


no letters peered 


oat touched Spruce only on Saturdays. 
_A driftwood fire blazed in the Franklin 


Nitove, its iron doors swung wide. A pair of 


‘/mall stout shoes toasted upon the narrow 


earth, above them neat legs in black wool 
itockings. A woman was warming herself at 


the blaze. She didn’t turn at the sound of the 


bell. 


{ 
| 
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Everybody knows that a good mother 
gives her children a feeling of trust 
and stability. She is their earth. She 
is the one they can count on for the 
things that matter most of all. She is 
their food and their bed and the ex- 
tra blanket when it grows cold in the 
night; she is their warmth and their 
health and their shelter, she is the 
one they want to be near when they 
cry. She is the only person in the 
whole world or in a whole lifetime 
who can be these things to her chil- 
dren. There is no substitute for her. 
Somehow even her clothes feel dif- 
ferent to her children’s hands from 
anybody else's clothes. Only to touch 
her skirt or her sleeve makes a trou- 
bled child feel better. 


Reprinted from THE LITTLE LOCKSMITH, 
by Katharine Butler Hathaway. 
Copyright, 1942, 1943, by Coward-McCann, Inc. 
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“That you, Billy Larson? You tell your ma 
I’m fresh out of baking powder. But I’ll send 
her a mite of soda and cream of tartar. Makes 
better biscuits anyhow. You wait until I dry my 
shoes, ’n’ while you’re waiting take one gum- 
drop. No more, so mind your manners.”’ 

Gil cleared his throat. “I’m not Billy, 
ma’am,”’ he said apologetically. 


She turned around. The bluest eyes he’d 
ever seen met his. Wide eyes with the warmth 
of childhood imprisoned behind long 
lashes, peering from the face of middle age. A 
thin face, cheeks flushed from the fire, cob- 
webbed with fine wrinkles. Faded blond hair 
set in precise, iron-smooth waves above a 
round, blue-veined forehead. As she stood up 
Gil saw she was no higher than five feet, 
with an angular body suggesting the reediness 
of youth rather than old age’s sparseness. 

So this was Miss Martha. He’d expected a 
large-framed, gaunt woman, a typical New 
England spinster. Here he’d found an elfin 
creature, twinkling up at him. A child whom 
age had unfairly surprised and captured. A 
child, except for the sudden unchildlike gleam 
of apprehension that flickered for a moment in 
her bright blue eyes. 

“Well, if you ain’t 
Billy, have a gumdrop 
anyway.” 

She smiled as he 
popped a pink candy 
into his mouth. Her 
own jaws were work- 
ing rhythmically. 

“Spruce gum,” she 
said. ‘“‘Ever see any? 
Better’n candy.’ Then 
she sobered. ‘‘Got lost 
in the fog, did you? 
It’s a sad place to go 
astray in, around 
Spruce’s ledges. Lucky 
to set your foot safe 
ashore.” 

“No, I came over 
with Hi Blake. He said 
maybe you'd put me 
up for a day or two.” 

Her eyes were in- 
credibly searching as 
she looked him over. 
A lean, gangling young 
thing to be the law, she 
thought. 

“That Hi,” she exclaimed, “no more sense 
than a loon. Bringing an off-islander over the 
bay in this weather. And Liv not home neither. 
I suppose that’s what you come for, Liv to take 
you duck hunting? Sure too bad Liv isn’t here, 
won't be back for a day or so. You summer 
folks are usually in a mighty flutter.” 

“‘What makes you think I’m summer folks?” 

She leaned back, squinting along his lean 
figure. “See it from head to heels,” she pro- 
nounced. ‘‘Makes no difference how you city 
fellers rig out in oilskins, boots and flannel 
shirts, the city still shows. You can’t fool an 
islander.” 

Let it go, thought Gil. Islanders were likely 
to clam up if they thought one of their kind 
was in trouble. Just as well she thought him a 
harmless summer stray. 

“Can you put me up for a day or two while 
I wait for your brother?” 

‘‘Maybe so, if you can stand my cooking.” 

“T hear you’re a whiz at it.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Why, Hi Blake, I guess, or maybe Margy 
Carver.” 

“You know Margy?” Her face brightened. 
“She’s a clever girl. Her ma’s some sort of kin 
of mine, third, fourth cousin, however you 
reckon it. My folks used to live on Fox.” 

“That reminds me”—he reached in his 
pocket for the package Margy had given 
him—*‘she sent this to you.” 

“My sleeping medicine.’ She dropped the 
bottle into her skirt pocket. ‘“‘Wouldn’t believe 
anybody needed sleeping medicine in this 
place, would you? At night no sound but the 
surf rolling back and forth on the beach, the 
wind swishing the pines, maybe a hooty owl. 
So quiet a body can’t sleep for thinking.” 


She pointed out his room at the head of 


stairs so narrow that he had to walk on tiptoe, 


his hand on the rope which served as a rail. | 








He cracked his head on a beam as he opened 
the door. There were stiff-starched white cur- 
tains at the one dormer window, a wedding- 
ring quilt on the bed. 

Gil poured water from the rose-flowered 
china pitcher into the bowl and washed his 
hands. He heard the tinkle of a bell, Martha’s 
voice. He found her in the kitchen by the 
stove. The round table was set for two. 

“Went out this morning before the fog and 
got me a mess of mussels,” she said. “‘I hope 
you like mussel stew.” 

It was rich and hot, the brownish-orange 
bits of sea flesh were sweet. She’d soaked pilot 
bread in water, buttered and toasted it to a 
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fluffy golden brown. The daisy-and-button 
glass dish was full of homemade cucumber 
pickles. 

“If ?'d known I was having company,” she 
said, ““I’d have made an apple pie. You'll have 
to make do with molasses cookies for sweet.” 

Gil lifted a gray-and-white cat from his 
chair. 

“Mr. Sis usually sits to table when I’m 
alone.”’ Martha stroked the animal’s head. “‘I 
named him Sis until I knew better.” 

“You still have a few neighbors?” he asked. 

She told him of the Larsons with their six 
towheaded babies, a new one in the cradle 
each year. Of Mrs. Dyer and her son Wyvern. 
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“‘Three sons she’s had,” said Martha, “two of 
them lost one winter day when they loaded 
their boat to the water line with lobsters and 
started for Rockland. Since then Mrs. Dyer 
has clung to Wyvern like a barnacle to a rock. 
Then there’s Lucy Lane.” She dried her hands 
on her apron, patted the iron waves of her 
hair in place. “I was sorry to see her settle 
here, much as I love having her near me. She’s 
my sister’s child, you know. Used to come 
here summer vacations to visit me, and fell in 
love with Les. He’s a likely man, full of spunk, 
works hard, some older than Lucy Lane. I’m 
hoping he’ll take Lucy Lane and settle on the 
mainland. This ain’t no place for young folks, 
not for Lucy Lane.” She sighed as she took off 
her glasses, polished them on her handker- 
chief, holding them to the light to wipe away a 
finger mark. “I'll be glad to see her safe away.”” 

“Spruce seems quiet, safe enough for any- 
body,” said Gil. 

“Quiet! Yes, that’s it. Too quiet. Quiet 
breeds dark things in a person’s mind. Now 
you take that man John Brown.” Her lips 
puckered as if she’d bitten into a sour apple. 
“Such a name. Don’t fit him. He’s Giovanni 
Pucinelli. He was the handsomest man ever 
sailed across Penobscot Bay. Not a young 
feller when he came here, crowding his late 
thirties I should say. He wasn’t a run-of-the- 
mill quarry worker. He did fancy carving. 
Guess you’d call him a sculptor. Folks’d come 
by to watch him working, his black curly head 
bare, a red handkerchief tied around that 
brown neck of. his, strong and fine like a prize 
bull’s. And full of fun, always singing with a 
big voice rolling out them Eyetalian words.” 

She picked up her patchwork, her fingers 
sending the needle twinkling along narrow 
rolled hems. Gil waited quietly, not wanting 
to break into her thoughts. 

‘“*He never said anything about his family.” 
She spoke quickly now, as if telling something 
long rehearsed. ‘““Though later, when Liv went 
to him, he said his wife refused to leave Italy 
with him. Thought he’d lost her for good. 
Swore he believed that part of his life was a 
closed book he’d left behind him. Never meant 
no harm. Men!” She bit off a thread with a 
snap. “That’s always their excuse. Like little 
boys. But the bird’s just as dead the boy hit 
with a stone he’d aimed at a tree as if he’d 
aimed at the bird. 


The day it happened,” she continued, “I 
was down with the other girls watching the 
boat from Rockland dock. Couldn’t have 
dragged me there with wild horses if Td 
known. This woman came down the gang- 
plank, like one of his angels, only more beau- 
tiful, being flesh and blood. Black hair in a 
crown, a proud, smiling face. She looked this 
way and that, finally spied him. ‘Giovanni,’ 
she called and ran to him. His face turned 
white and set for a minute. Then such a glad- 
ness I’ve never seen in a man’s eyes. ‘Gina 
mia,’ he shouted, and grabbed her in his arms 
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and kissed her. Folks on these islands ain’t 
much for kissing in public. Everyone was gap- 
ing and whispering. But those two didn’t care, 
Not for anyone.” 

So Hi had been kidding him, Gil thought, 
There was a Gina. ““This Gina,” he said, “‘she 
was his wife?” 

She started as if waking from the memory 
of that day when she’d stood, a young girl, 
watching the passionate embrace of this man 
and woman. “Yes, Gina was his wife.” 


She took off her glasses, wiped them. He 
thought he saw a suspicion of moisture on her 
cheeks. She reached into her pocket, took out 
a wad of spruce gum. Her jaws moved in time 
with her rocking as she regained her compo- 
sure. 

“Making this sound like an old-fashioned 
thriller, ain’t 1?’’ She gave him a quick glance. 
“After all, it ain’t every day J get a listener 
who hasn’t heard this story before. Well, I 
wasn’t around Spruce for about a year after 
she come. My sister was having Lucy Lane, 
and I went to be with her. When I come back I 
heard the women talking. He’d built her a 
house down by Beaver Brook where it empties 
into the cove. They had a housewarming and 
he invited the whole island. Only the menfolks 
went. The women didn’t treat her very good, I 
reckon. It was too bad, for it wasn’t her fault 
what had happened.” 

“What had happened?” he asked. 

She ignored his question. “But the men ral- 
lied round. There was drinking and parties, 
music and gambling, so the folks said. But she 
must have pined in spite of how he loved her, 
fed up with the island ways, the dull life. For 
he lost her.” 

“That was hard luck. Too bad she died,” 
commented Gil. 

“Who said she died? She took up with one 
of the men came from New York buying gran- 
ite, lit out with him one day. Nobody never 
seen hide nor hair of her again. But Giovanni 
had the little girl to comfort him.” 

“Little girl?” 

“Yes, their daughter. She’d come from 
Italy with his wife. She must have been six or 
seven when she came. A pretty child, looked 
like her mother. He thought the world of her. 
Hired one of the Eyetalian women to come 
live at his house, take care of her after the 
other Gina’d gone.” 

“His daughter named Gina too?” 

“Yes, his little Gina. He spoiled her rotten. 
Sent away to the city for pretty clothes, toys 
the island kids never seen before. The kids 
didn’t take to her, jealous I suppose. The is- 
land women didn’t like her neither. Didn’t 
mean to be hateful, but kept remembering her 
mother. I remember that first summer Lucy 
Lane came to visit me. Baby thing, only two 
years old. Gina came over to play with her, 
like she was a doll. I sent her home. I’ve often 
thought of that, been sorry.” She sighed. 
“Sometimes nights I lie awake and think about 
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| How things might have been different if I’d 
en kinder to her. 
‘¥‘She grew up fast, Gina did. Like them 
_jatherners, I suppose. Next thing we knew 
1b was halfway woman, running around with 
2 boys. Giovanni didn’t like that. Thought 
2 was too good for any island boy, I guess. 
he sent her away to a convent for schooling. 
e had a right pretty voice, and wasn’t long 
ore he went around boasting how the sis- 
Ss was training her to sing in the church 
or. 
“He was always writing her, sending her 
 jesents. Even after the quarries closed down 
. had money, for he still got orders for mon- 
. ents, his angels and his doves. Yes, little 
)))na must have taken big Gina’s place in his 
Jart. That’s what made it harder for him 
) . en she done it.”” : 
) /‘What did she do?’ Like an interlocutor 
jan old-time minstrel, he fed her questions. 
‘What do you suppose?” she said shortly. 
ike mother, like daughter’s true words. She 
‘jn off from the convent. The sisters wrote 
ovanni. He was like a crazy man. Went off 
king for her. Funny how one girl can lose 
Wirself so good in a city. Maybe she ran away 
)th some man to another place. Nobody on 
jz island knows. Anyhow, Giovanni come 
ck alone after a while. He’s never been the 
e since. No more laughing, no more sing- 
x, Anybody listen to him, he still talks 
‘out Gina. Now she’s coming tomorrow, 
wi ybe. next week, always for Christmas 
ere.” 
But she never comes?” 
| She shook her head. “‘Never!’’ She went to 
"> shelf above the stove where the nickel alarm 
ick ticked loudly and wound it. “Nine,” she 
ounced firmly. “Time you went to bed, 
“ung man.” 
‘He laughed. It had been years since he’d 
yen sent to bed. Her voice reminded him of 
) grandmother’s. It gave him a warm, pro- 
*ted feeling. As heclimbed the stairs he looked 
ck. She’d opened the bandy-legged oak desk 
the corner, sat writing in a blue-backed 
ebook. She caught his eye and smiled. 
. “Kept a diary ever since I was a girl,”’ she 
‘id, “couldn’t go to sleep without writing in 
)Got a record of the weather every day since 
® Christmas father gave me my first note- 
ok.” 
ying sunk to his ears in the feather bed, 
j2 sheets cold against his skin, he smiled to 
Mnself. He could imagine her entry: Wind 
) fanged to sou’ west, fog rolled in, temperature 
hight 40 degrees. How many hundreds of 
] 


. 
1 
vt 


se stilted entries had she written, how many 
ae notebooks full of repetitious days? But 
ir conversation tonight hadn’t been stilted. 
je'd given him an earful. Poor old Giovanni. 
» dreaded to talk with him tomorrow. He 
‘ted contact with pain and disappointment 
‘d illusion. The fog lay gray against the 
/ tmer window, the sound of the Heron Neck 
ven grew fainter in his ears. He slept and 
; amed of a stone angel with warm, laughing 
S. 


ie smell of coffee sent him careening peril- 
jsly down the narrow stairs the next morn- 

_)3. She was at the stove frying fish cakes, a 

__ck of the brown crusty morsels warmed in 
2} Open oven. 

_ “Thought your nose’d bring you,” she said. 

_ He opened the door to look out. The gran- 
doorstep held little puddles of moisture, 

> pink petunias bent under their burden of 

oP: 

Fog mull,” said Martha, forking a crisp 

e onto his plate, “‘liable to last a spell. Shut 

at door before it seeps through the house.” 

_ She pushed something across the table at 

' mafter they’d finished the last of their coffee 

~ companionable silence. 

_/Found it where you’d dropped it off your 

 irt last night,’’ she said. 

- It was his deputy sheriff’s badge. He felt his 

_ rs redden. 

So you’re the law? Kind of put one over 

me, didn’t you?” 

_ He looked up to find her laughing at him as 

0 bed caught a small boy out in a prank. 

~ You over here on business?” 

_ He nodded. 

Land sakes!’ she exclaimed, her eyes 

(und with alarm. “I hope it ain’t nothing to 


| 
| 
| 





do with Liv shooting a few ducks out of sea- 
son.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said. ““What’s a few sea 
duck between friends? Maybe I'll take a shot 
or two myself when your brother gets back. If 
he can loan me a gun.” 

“Thank the Lord, I’d sure blame myself if I 
got Liv into trouble. But if I ain’t prying, 
whatever in the world did bring you to Spruce? 
This island’s quiet as a graveyard, and peace- 
ful as the dead.” 

He gave her a brief account of Giovanni’s 
message. 

“Land sakes, so the poor man’s gone off his 
head complete! Foul play, and tke girl not 
stepped a toe on the island for years. But ’m 
right sorry I talked about him last night. I 
wouldn’t have said a word if I’d known. You 
going over to Giovanni’s this morning?” She 
told him how to find the house on Beaver 
Brook. “Be hard to find in this fog,’’ she 
added. “You be careful not to stray off the 
path and fall into any quarry holes.” 


Hea gone down the walk and turned left 
on the road when he heard her running after 
him. Her hand grasped his sleeve. There were 
tears in the bright blue eyes behind the shining 
glasses. 

“I feel right bad about talking so much. You 
won't be impatient with Giovanni, will you? 
It’s best to listen to his story and try to pacify 
him. Maybe that way you can clear his head of 
his notions. It'll do him good to talk with a 
stranger. Us folks on Spruce, we’re so used to 
his imaginings, I guess we don’t have much 
sympathy with him.” 

She watched his figure disappear into the 
fog. Her mouth quirked in a self-satisfied 
smile. She stooped to fondle the cat that was 
rubbing against her skirt. “A poor gangling 
young thing to be the law,”’ she confided to the 
purring creature, ““but sort of a nice, good- 
hearted boy. Too bad we have to fool him.” 


As Gil approached, a dog rose lazily from 
the steps. No hound, but a beautiful Irish set- 
ter, her ruddy coat rough with burs. She 
walked quietly to Gil’s side, thrust her wet 
nose into his hand. Her soft eyes were friendly, 
the eyes of a dog that had received only kind- 
ness from man. The door opened. Giovanni 
called a greeting. 

Worn with time and experience as one of his 
Own monuments might show the marks of 
wind and rain, he was still a handsome man. 
The wide shoulders stooped, the fine bull neck 
had fallen into sinewy cords, but his face 
showed clear, sharp features. The curly dark 
hair of Martha’s memory was gone. The man 
was completely bald. It gave him the look of a 
displaced Caesar. The brown eyes were 
shrewd behind their drooping lids. His voice 
was quiet, the voice of an educated man who 
spoke English with the precision of one learn- 
ing it from books, not at his mother’s knee. 
Gil had anticipated the broken volubility of an 
excited Latin This man spoke with calm cour- 
tesy as he invited him into the house. 

The room was pleasantly cluttered, warm 
from the pine log smoldering in the stone 
fireplace. Gil, back to the fire, felt the man’s 
eyes appraising him. Not with the amusement 
Fox Island men showed, but with tolerant ac- 
ceptance of his youth, his gawky leanness. 

“T expected you last evening. I heard Hi 
Blake’s engine just before dark.” 

“He landed me at the island wharf,” said 
Gil, “‘told me I’d have trouble finding your 
place in the fog. I put up at Miss Martha’s.”’ 

“A woman with a stern and rock-bound 
conscience, but in her youth the body of an 
innocent but seductive child. A difficult com- 
bination. I’ve wondered what compromise she 
has made with the years.” 

“You're not well acquainted with your 
neighbors?” 

He shrugged. “‘I keep out of her way. We’ve 
had our differences, Martha and [. For one 
thing, she’s a cat woman, I’m a dog man. I 
leave Regina home when I go to the post 
office, but Martha and her pet retire at my 
approach. Martha might have been a wonder- 
ful woman if she could have learned to forgive 
and forget. . . . But it’s Gina, Gina I must 
speak of. She came, after I’ve waited so long. 
And now she’s gone. Gone, I tell you, 
Mr. ——” 


“Donan,” said Gil. 

“She’s gone, Mr. Donan. Vanished without 
a sign. You must help me find her.’’ His voice 
grew thick and choked. The dark eyes fas- 
tened themselves on Gil’s face with a wild, be- 
seeching expression. 

“Sure, sir,” Gil soothed him, “that’s why I 
came. To help.” 

“It’s too late to help her. She’s dead. One of 
them killed her.” 

“Did you see one of them do it?”’ Gil asked 
quietly. 

“Of course not. Would I have stood idly by 
and watched such a thing? The last time I saw 
her she was alive. Standing in front of that 
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mirror, fixing her black hair that fell below her 
waist. I hadn’t slept the night before. I’d been 
upset by what had happened. I fell asleep. 
When I woke she was gone.” 

Gil teetered back and forth on his long legs, 
his hands clasped behind his back. Humor the 
poor cuss. Be patient with him, Miss Martha 
had said. Let him talk. 

“Tell me, sir, the story from the beginning. 
When did you first see her?” 

The man lowered himself into his chair as if 
his bones had collapsed. ““A week ago,” he 
said, “‘at sunset. I'd been gathering my toma- 
toes before the frost takes them. Suddenly 
someone came up behind me, clasped me 
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around the neck. I spun around on my heels. 
There was, laughing. Gina! Beautiful, 
with the sunset on her face. Grown, a woman, 
my little Gina. A big woman with splendid 
shoulders and long slim legs.” He sighed. 
“‘Like her mother, that other Gina. Only more 
warm, more tender. With love in her eyes for 
me.” 

Gil looked at him with pity. It was easy to 
see how long dreaming had at last material- 
ized for him this figure of a beautiful daughter 
returned after years of silence. But the dream 
had faded. The daughter vanished into the 
misty uncertainties of the man’s mind. Now he 
was groping for her, crying as a child cries for 


she 


a lost toy. He thought, How do I go about con- 
vincing a man he’s suffering from hallucina- 
tions ? Pin him down to facts—might help. 

“‘How did she get here?” he asked. ““Did she 
come across on the Mary A.?” 

The man shook his head. “No, it wasn’t the 
day for the Mary A.’s run. She said she went 
down to the public landing. There was a cabin 
cruiser making ready to leave for Isle au Haut. 
She asked the captain if he’d take her along, 
drop her off at my dock.” 

“Did you see it? Did she tell you its name, 
the captain’s name?” 

““No; why should she? It wasn’t important 
to me how she got here. Only that she was with 





me again. What’s important, Mr. Donan, is to 
find her body. Find the man who killed her.” 

““Why are you so sure someone killed her?” 

“Because of the night’s quarrels,” he an- 
swered, ““because she had in her that night a 
taunting evil devil that drives men to vio- 
lence.” 

Gil looked at him in surprise. “I thought 
you said she was a woman of warmth and 
tenderness.” 

“T see you’re young in the ways of women, 
Mr. Donan, not to know that they have two 
sides, the best of them, two faces like a coin. 
To me she was loving always. To the others, 
gay and beguiling at first. But that night she 
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turned on them as if she was possessed with 
madness.” a 

“If she quarreled with these people,” Gil |ijjs 
said slowly, feeling his way, “‘perhaps she was jj: 
tired of them, of this place, Giovanni, and left | lhe 
as quietly as she came.’ |] iy 

“No!” The man stared angrily at Gil. “She |B, 
promised not to leave me. ‘You’ tt come with | 
us, papa,’ she said, ‘when we go.’ No, Gina | ip. 
wouldn’t run away. Not for a third time.” He Gi 
stopped, rubbed his hand across his face. “No, |}, ; 
I’m mistaken. This Gina only ran away from. i 
me once. It was the other Gina who left be- |ye 
fore.” ty 

“Gina, your wife? That was hard luck, sir.” a 

“Hard luck!” He laughed harshly. “Hard | él 
luck’s when a man loses money or breaks a |})\( 
leg. It was black despair when she left me. She | }y9' 
never returned. But the second Gina, my |} 4 
daughter, she came back. And promised never |}py; 
to leave me alone again. Put her hands in mine |}; 
and promised on the medal of the Virgin.” 

So that was why the poor chap was so |fiy. 
wrought up. Two women running away from |B 
him was too much. No wonder he’d built upa |}. 
fixation. To divert him Gil asked again what |}. 
the girl looked like, what she’d said, that 
afternoon when she came up from the cove. Ke 


H. listened patiently to the man’s story. The |}, 
fog pressed close to the windows, the room jj ¢ 
was in twilight grayness. The man seemed jf 
quiet, happy to talk. He’d talk himself out, |}joi 
cure his hurt. Gil relaxed, let his mind wander 
to thoughts of Margy, of the way her blond 
hair curled around her boyish face with its hy 
golden freckles marching across her little nose. | 
Suddenly something Giovanni was saying |} j, 
snapped him to attention. 

“She wore a red dress, a white jacket slung |}... 
over her shoulders. Her head was bare, her | 
hair blue-black in the sun. She was like a great Ri 
flower, one of my rugosa roses. The dress 
hangs in her room. Come, Ill show you.” 

He led Gil into a small, low room facing the 
cove. The curtains were pink and ruffled, white |i, 
sheepskin rugs lay scattered on the painted | bat 
floor. But the curtains were grimy with dust, fy) 
the wool rugs matted and gray. On the lowl ich 
dresser an ivory toilet set, a crystal bell of per- |i, ; 
fume; across the bed a carelessly flung lace: 
negligee. q 

Giovanni opened the closet, took a dress |fjy 
from its hanger. The soft red silk clung to |i 
Gil’s hands caressingly, a faint perfume rosa " 
from the folds. He looked at the white satin | 
trademark stitched inside. It bore the name of |}, 
a famous New York shop. He wished Margy |} 
was here. He didn’t know much about wom- |}, 
en’s clothes. But this certainly was in the fash- |}, 
ion of the day, not such a dress as Giovanni's |} 4 
wife might have left behind her, not a dress |}, 
the thirteen-year-old Gina might have worn. |, 
There were others hanging in the closet, crisp |} 
cottons, a pale chiffon. Giovanni held out the 
white jacket for his inspection. He opened a |f}y 
drawer, took out a red purse. "1 

“Open it,” he commanded. tT 

This might prove nothing. Women’s purses |} 
came from the shops these days full of odds |}, 
and ends. A lipstick, a vanity case. Gil opened |} 
the silver case, a shower of beige powder sifted |), 
across his hands. There was a wisp of handker- |f}, 
chief tucked in one of the silken pockets. He 
opened the change purse, found a fresh ten- |}) 
dollar bill inside. 

“T built this room for her when she was a 
child. It’s no good for her now. I told her, 
‘Gina, now you’re back home, I’Il fix it over.’ hi 
But she threw her arms around me and said, il 
‘Papa, I’m so glad to be with you, this room is 
like heaven. Don’t change it. Only someday: » 
when I feel like it, Pll wash the curtains and |jj, 
blow the dust off the pictures.” My poor Gina, |}, 
she never got around to that. But that day fj) 
when she came, we never thought of time run- 
ning low.” 

It was getting Gil. Or was it the fog mud- |}, 
dling his head? For a moment it seemed he|f), 
could see a big, laughing girl standing there in |}, 
her red dress, black hair streaming over her 4 
shoulders, her eyes warm with affection for the 
old man. But Hi Blake had intimated there |} 4 
wasn’t any girl, nothing but an old man’s 
fancy running riot. And Miss Martha, the hi. 
precise and proper Miss Martha, had come a 
right out to say the girl had never returned to || 
the island. But the red dress lay across his arm, |), 
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sasant under his hand, as if warmed by the 
sh of that dark, beautiful creature Giovanni 


























































k clung tenaciously to his sleeve. He shiy- 
Wed. 
“You're cold,” said Giovanni. “It’s this 
il fog. Creeps into the house, chills a man’s 


up. It’s time to eat.” 
~ Gil looked at his watch. ‘“‘Where’s the morn- 


ver forgive me if I’m late.” 

‘Martha never forgives any man, either for 
5 great sins or his small delinquencies. You’d 
‘tter hurry. But you'll be back, Mr. Donan?” 
; Call me Gil.” He laid his hand on the older 
‘An's shoulder. “‘Sure, I’ll be back.” 

He hurried up the brook path onto the nar- 
trail. The fog was thick as ever, but his 
t automatically knew the way. Was the old 
in batty? Or had Miss Martha lied? But 
‘ny should a woman like Miss Martha lie? 
rhaps the girl had come without being seen. 
haps she’d gone back the same way. That 
js much more likely than that she’d been 
rdered. Who’d kill a girl on this island? 
ie mamma’s boy tending his sheep, or Miss 
artha’s brother off at his lodge convention, 
the sulky Oley fishing on the Banks? 
/Giovanni had hinted she’d got into some 
tt of hassle with the three men. Or was that 
Jother of the old fel- 

*sspipe dreams? 
'yd hear more about 
F t when he got back 
ere this afternoon. 
In his preoccupa- 
fa he banged into 
‘'e of the stone mon- 
nents. To the devil 
‘th this island! It was 
‘lace of ghosts and 
xs and stone pillars 
iting to skin a man’s 
ns. He was glad to 
ch the normalcy 
Martha’s clean 
chen. She sniffed as 
> ladled the thick, 
aming pea soup into 
'; bowl, set the plate 
yellow corn bread 
thin his reach. 
‘Thought you was going to stay all day lis- 
ving to Giovanni’s fancies. What’d he tell 
‘u? A pretty tale, I imagine.” 

/‘This soup hits the spot.”’ He helped himself 
a slab of corn bread, the top glazed with 
irk fat, sprinkled with salt and celery seed. 
’*“Maybe he said I was a meddlesome, no- 
)nal old maid, don’t know what I’m talking 


Ir, thinking of what Giovanni had said. 
‘at she was a stone-hard, unforgiving 
)man, a frustrated woman who in her youth 
)d possessed an innocently seductive body. 
' ‘Never mind thinking up any lies; I know 
w things stand between him and me.” 
‘He told a pretty straight story about the 
1, how she came to the island.” He repeated 
ovanni’s explanation. ““Perhaps she might 
"ve been here without your knowledge.”’ 
“You may be the law around these islands, 
ung man, but you don’t know much of 
and ways. Nothing goes on, but what every- 
 /dy knows. It would be like hiding a lighted 
‘iristmas tree to conceal a big, loud-laughing 
_ | like Gina.” 














70 she was big and laughing. He thought of 
-jovanni’s description, like a full-petaled, 
‘junting rose. How did Miss Martha know 
at? 

“She was always big for her age,” continued 
woman as if she’d read his mind. “Wild 
loud in her ways as a child. Takes no imag- 


“Why do you say that? Have you ever 
ard she died?” 

» “Never heard a whisper about her, except 
/ 2 run away from the convent. But if she’s 
" lve, why hasn’t she got in touch with her fa- 
sr before this? No, Gil—you don’t mind my 
ling you Gil, do you? Even if you’re the 
vw, you’re too much of a boy to mister—best 
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thing you can do for Giovanni is convince him 
Gina’s gone and he’d best forget her. Not 
build up crazy notions to get folks in trouble 
for nothing.” 

“But that red dress wasn’t imagination.” 

Her face wore the patient expression of a 
much-tried teacher with a dull boy. “I thought 
that was what bothered you. I knew he’d show 
you some women clothes in all likelihood.” 

“You can explain them?” 

“Yes, but you’d put more faith in hearing 
about ’em from someone else. You think I’m 
not fair to Giovanni, maybe. Like he most 
likely said, you think I’m a suspicious old 
maid. We’ll go over to Carrie Dyer’s. She'll 
tell you about that red dress and others.” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Martha, no need for 
that. Maybe you’ve got the answer to the 
whole puzzle.” 

““Maybes don’t fly in September,’ she 
snapped. 


Wary eyes glanced at him quickly, then 
away, as Miss Martha introduced him to Car- 
rie. She was a big woman, but her hands were 
soft and dimpled, like a baby’s, and moved 
with quick energy. In front of her hung a half- 
finished head for a lobster pot. She never 
slackened the deft motion of her shuttle as she 
acknowledged Gil’s presence. 

“I want you should tell Gil something,” 
Martha said. “He’s deputy from Fox come 
over at Giovanni’s 
bidding. That man’s 
got another of his no- 
tions. Says Gina’s not 
only come back home, 
but now she’s disap- 
peared, somebody’s 
made way with her.” 

Carrie clucked sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘Poor 
John, it’s sad when 
man or woman has 
children and loses ’em, 
either to the sea like 
me, or to a girl’s wild- 
ness like John has. 
What you want I 
should tell?” 

“The truth,” said 
Miss Martha. 

- The shuttle paused, 
its thread suspended. 

“The truth about the clothes and things in 
Giovanni’s house,’’ Miss Martha finished her 
sentence. 

“Oh, them!”’ Miss Carrie settled back com- 
fortably. ‘‘ This past winter Giovanni took sick 
with the flu. Poor man, all alone and sick in 
bed. I felt it my bounden duty, so I made a pot 
of rice broth and went over. Glad to see me, 
he was too. I made up his bed fresh, cleaned 
up the worst of the litter. Thought I'd go in, 
give the girl’s room a lick ’n’ a promise. 
Sweeping around I just happened to push 
open the closet door. My land, clothes. Not 
little-girl clothes, but new things like young 
women wear. Perfume smelling up the place. 
Knocked all of a twitter I was, to see this stuff. 
I was real curious about them clothes, until 
Martha told me how come.”” 

Martha’s mouth pursed primly. “It’s against 
the law for post-office authorities to repeat 
what goes through the mail. But Carrie was in 
such a dither, finally I had to let on about 
Giovanni. Ever since Gina’d been a child he 
was always sending off to buy stuff for her. 
Things from Rockland stores weren’t good 
enough. He had to buy her city clothes. After 
she went to the convent, he still kept it up. Big 
boxes would come, he’d open ’em up to see 
the stuff, then wrap ‘em again and mail ’em to 
Gina in the convent. When we heard she’d run 
off I thought, ‘Well, there’s an end to that 
nonsense.’ But no, he kept right on. Boxes 
coming, but nothing ever being sent away.” 

“Perhaps he mails them when he goes to 
Rockland,” suggested Gil. 

“Him, go to Rockland? Except for the time 
he went to the city looking for Gina he hasn’t 
stepped foot off this island for years. And 
how’d he mail ’em when he doesn’t know 
where she is? No, he buys those presents for 
her, and stores ’em away, just like Carrie 
saw.” 

‘‘Makes her seem more real to him,” said 
the fat woman. “I know. You look in my back 
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entry, you'll see my two boys’ sou’westers 
hanging on their pegs. ‘Mamma,’ Wyvern 
says to me, ‘why don’t you put ’em away? 
They make you feel bad.’ Folks can’t under- 
stand. Some sorrow’s better for being kept 
green.” 

“Well,” said Martha, “I guess that explains 
to you, Gil, how that red dress came to be 
hanging in the closet. So we’d better be going 
along.” 

Carrie waddled to the door with them. The 
fog blew in, touching their faces with its soft 
gray fingers. 
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“Pesky stuff,” said Carrie. “I thought 
round noon the wind would haul off east’ard, 
blow it out. I been real worried, Wyvern out 
on Dead Sheep in this dungeon.” 

‘No need worrying about Wyvern,” Mar- 
tha told her. ‘“‘He’s a right cautious boy, 
Wyvern is. Got him a shack over on the 
island, hasn’t he? Probably he’s snugged up, 
sitting there playing his fiddle. I don’t see it 
round anyplace.” 

‘‘First time he ever took it. Real careful of 
it, he is. Keeps it wrapped in a silk scarf like it 
was a pretty girl. I was still abed when he left, 
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just after daybreak. It’s been bad dry lately, 
and he’s been in a stew about the sheep, say- 
ing he’d have to take over fodder. But I can’t 
help being anxious about the boy. I seen the 
sign again.” 

“Oh, come now, Carrie’’—Martha’s voice 
was impatient—‘‘you don’t believe that non- 
sense, do you?” 

Carrie’s fat little hand crept up to hide her 
trembling lips. Her eyes were wide with re- 
sentment as she looked at her friend. “All 
right for you to talk,” she said, “you ain’t 
never experienced such trouble as me. That 
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MERCADO 


By CAROL L. 


This handsome house perches on a 
cliff above the Pacific Ocean, with no 
room on the view side of the property 


for outdoor living. The solution: a 
U-shaped plan, an entry patio, and a 
wall to shield the terrace from the 


Large rear windows frame the 
view; front rooms look out upon the 


road 


privacy of the patio. 

Concrete paving squares make an 
easy-to-keep floor for the outdoor liv- 
ing room, and a path from patio gate 


to entry. Flowers and vines splash 


color against the whitewashed walls of 
house and patio fence. Carriage lan- 
terns in the doorway, and spotlights 
concealed beneath the roof overhang, 
illuminate the terrace for evening use. 

Just inside the doorway is a tile- 
floored, brick-walled gallery, where 
plants and garden furniture bring the 
terrace feeling indoors. See how patio 
and gallery, living and dining rooms 
all are handy to the cupboard-lined 
pantry and kitchen, for easy family 
serving and entertaining. 





tion 


livable. 


At the far end of the kitchen, the 
breakfast corner and food-prepara- 
center share the view. 
closets in the utility room augment 
the kitchen cupboards; cabinets in the 
laundry area contain cleaning gear, a 
fold-out ironing board. 

Estimates for this luxury house 
range from $31,000 to $40,000, de- | 
pending upon local costs, but it is full 
of ideas that can be borrowed to 
make less expensive houses 
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»out a chew. Nobody else on the island ever 
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sign runs in our family. Grandma saw it the 
night grampa ran on the outer ledges and was 
lost. First time I saw it was the night they 
brought me word my two boys was washed 
overboard, their boat gone. Plain as the hand 
before my face, I seen it that night. A light 
floating across the water, coming out of South 
Cove, hovering, then putting out to sea. ‘It’s a 
sign,’ I says to Wyvern. And no more’n an 
hour passed before they brought me the mes- 
sage. Last night —— No, it couldn’t have 
been last night, it was too foggy to see. It was 
the night Wyvern left. I was sitting netting, 
catching the last of daylight, and I looked out 
the window. There it went! A light stealing out 
of South Cove, heading round the island. Gave 
me an awful turn. I’ve been right worried 
about Wyvern.” 

“Oh, fudge, Carrie!’ Martha patted the 
woman’s plump arm. “You know what [ 
think? You caught a glimpse of the new bea- 
con the Coast Guard put out on Dogfish 
Ledge. Don’t you get yourself worked up, 
worrying about Wyvern.” 


The fat Moman watched as they went down 
the clamshell walk. Her chins trembled, she 
wiped the tears from her cheeks with the back 
of her hand. 

“Carrie’s one of them like to nurse a sor- 
row,” said Martha. “But when she gets to 
prating about ghost messages, I lose pa- 
tience.”” 

Suddenly she whipped a knife out of her 
pocket. It was a big, serviceable knife, the 
kind Gil had seen in the post-office store. 

“Hey, what’s up?” he asked as she jumped 
off the path and ran to a clump of evergreens. 

She turned a sheepish grin at him, her knife 
busy gouging at rosy-colored resin clotting the 
rough bark. “‘Spied me a good chunk of spruce 
gum,” she said. “Liv says if I was riding in my 
coffin to the burying ground ’n’ we came by a 
likely spruce tree, I’d rise up and go knifing me 


bothers to dig the stuff. But it gives me a heap 
of comfort.” 

She stopped at the crosspath that led back 
to the post office. Her voice sharpened sud- 
denly. “Carrie set you straight about that red 
dress, didn’t she? But I suppose you’re duty- 
bound to go back there, talk with him some 
more. You be back for supper?” 

“Sure,” he promised. 

He smiled as he watched her disappear be- 
hind a veil of fog. Funny little creature, made 
him think of the white rabbit. But sharp- 
witted, keen as the blade of that incongru- 
ously big knife. And the fat woman had told a 
straight story. No reason for these two women 
to lie to him. But somehow he couldn’t efface 
the memory of soft perfumed silk clinging to| 
his sleeve, like the hand of a beautiful woman) 
asking for help. 


He found Giovanni waiting for him in front 
of the fire. ““What did Miss Martha have to 
say?’’ he asked. ““She must have entertained 
you with interesting conversation, you’ve| 
been gone so long.” | 

Almost the same words she’d used when 
he’d come late for dinner. Gil smiled to him- 
self. He felt like one of those chestnut play- 
things he’d made as a boy, bobbing back and 
forth on a string. To Giovanni, to Miss Mar- 
tha, back to Giovanni again. Was there some: 
unknown cord binding these two people? 
Something that drove them to blind him to the 
truth? 

“It was her dinner kept me,’’ he answered. 
““A man needs time to do justice to that wom- 
an’s cooking.” 

No need to mention she’d taken him to Car- 
rie Dyer to dissipate the fiction of Gina in her 
red gown. 

“There was something more about your 
daughter’s visit you were going to tell me,” he 
said finally to the silent man. 

Giovanni said nothing for a long moment, 
staring into the colored flames as if to con- 
jure up a picture of his daughter in her rose-red 
dress, her black hair pouring across her white 
shoulders. Then his voice was slow, mesmeric, 
bringing the scene to life before Gil’s eyes —— 





She was so happy, my Gina. She runs from} 
one place to another hunting her memories,|_ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 d 
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INTINUED 
The rock overhanging the brook—the white 
sandy beach—the pool in the granite ledge. 
Gina wakes singing when she smells the coffee, 
she sings as she washes the dishes, a towel 
pinned around her waist. Why did I go away, 
father, she asks, when it makes me so happy to 
return? 

I don’t question where she’s been, or why 
she ran away. I’m content to watch her. When 
the sun’s hot, she runs down the path to the 
cove. Evening she lingers outside to watch the 
stars, never so low-swinging and bright as 
when they shine in our island sky. Then she 
runs in shivering, throws herself down in front 
of the fire. She sits with the firelight on her 
face, a smile a lot warmer than firelight on 
her lips. 

No woman smiles like that, I say to her, 
unless she has a lover. 

You’re a magician, she answers, you’ve 
guessed my secret. Once he loved me. I was too 
fond of other things, careless. I threw his love 
away. Now I’ve got him back and I'll never 
let him go. 

I ask her, he'll come sailing into the cove to 
take you away from me? She shakes her head. 
Perhaps we'll stay on the island a month, a 
year. But not forever. But don’t worry, papa, 
when I go, you shall go with us. And high 
time, too, she scolds, you’ve grown old and 
careless. You live like a big bronze pig in a 
pen, and there are spots on your shirt. [ll 
clean you up, you and the house, when I find 
time. We laugh. We know she doesn’t mean it. 
She’s not one of these women who must run 
with a broom forever in their hands, making a 
man’s life miserable. Lovely Gina, my girl, 
warm and lazy and full of joy. Like my other 
Gina. Too like! 

That night they come. First Liv, and next 
the boy. With Liv she’s all smiles and teasing, 
as if they shared a joke in secret. She wheedles 
and cajoles the little man until he’s ruffling his 
feathers like a gamecock. But with the boy 
she’s different, gentle as a mother. When she 
finds out he plays the fiddle she sends him run- 
ning home for it. 


FROM PAGE 154 
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He’s a very bad fiddler, always half a tone 
off key, but she snaps her fingers like castanets 
in time to his music, and sings along with him. 
The boy’s beside himself with delight. She’s 
made Liv feel he’s a devilish old goat, but 
she’s made the boy think he’s a man. 

Oley comes in. She pays him no attention. 
He sits in the corner swilling his drink, and 
saying dark things. I get out the cards and 
play him a game. He’s angry when he loses, so 
I let him win a dollar or two. Oley’s mad for 
money. Who can blame him with Laura nag- 
ging, and six babies to provide with food? 

So it continues evening after evening, music, 
wine and Gina’s laughter. Sometimes Liv 
doesn’t come, sometimes Oley’s absent, but 
always the boy is here. She flatters his playing, 
she asks him how he’d like to leave the island, 
play in a big-name band. He grins and blushes 
and plays more off key than ever. You do 
wrong to encourage him, I tell her. She laughs 
and says men grow fat on flattery. 

But day by day she grows more restless. As 
if she waits for somebody, something that 
doesn’t come. 

On mail day she puts on the red dress. I’m 
going down to the post office, she says. 
The other women come down at mail time, 
I remind her. I’m not afraid of them, she 
tosses her head. I’ve always wondered why 
they hated me when I was a child. I don’t an- 
swer her. It wasn’t her fault the women turned 
their faces away from her, away from Gina, 
my wife. I'd hoped she’d never find out the 
reason. So she goes, and I’m uneasy. 


Aes worse than I feared. She comes back 
with a face bleak with anger. She takes some- 
thing from her pocket, tosses it to the dog. 
What’s that, I ask. A slice of cake, she answers. 
Miss Martha baked it for Lucy Lane’s shower. 
Lucy Lane, pink as her cake, big as a house! 
Have a piece of my cake, Lucy said to me, 
sweet and sticky as frosting. Only she isn’t 
Lucy Lane, she’s Lucy Doughty and she’s go- 
ing to have a baby. A baby! she repeats with a 
voice bitter as if.she’d filled her mouth with 
aloes. 


ROASTER-OVEN 


COOKER-FRYER 


Perhaps it’s the way of an unmarried 
woman, I think. Jealous when a girl younger 
than herself marries and has a child. As madly 
jealous as this? I try to comfort myself with 
the thought that she, like her mother before 
her, lets her emotion run wild. I remember the 
day my wife found out 





Giovanni shook his head as if to drive away 
a memory. His face had the lost look of a 
man who’d slipped back many years into an 
old and painful scene. 

“This may be the answer, thought Gil. The 
man’s confusing the past with the present. This 
story he’s telling is really the story of his lost 
wife. He waited patiently for Giovanni to con- 
tinue. 


To distract her I ask if she got the letter she 
expected. 

Yes, I got my letter, she cries, here it is! She 
tears it to bits and throws it into the fire. I 
can’t understand what those women could 
have said or done to upset her so. 

When the men come, she seems possessed of 
a devil to torment them. First it’s Liv. Dressed 
up that night in a store suit and a white shirt, 
his necktie knotted through a little gold ring. 
She sits on his knee, rumples his hair. We’ve 
got a secret, haven’t we, Liv? she laughs 
shrilly. He turns red and sweat comes out on 
his forehead. She slips the ring off his tie, puts 
it on her finger. 

Pretty, she cries, I’m going to keep it. It be- 
longs to Martha, he mutters, she don’t know I 
took it. Give it back, you little rascal, Martha 
prizes it more’n it’s worth. And he gives me a 
sour look. Sure, I'll give it back, she says, to- 
morrow evening I'll take it over and tell her 
where I got it. Tell her some things about her 
goody-goody brother, where he goes when she 
thinks he’s at his lodge meetings. Remember, 
Liv dear, where we met in New York? You'll 
like your sister to hear that story, won’t you? 

She holds up her hand, pretending to ad- 
mire the poor little ring which is no more than 
a pair of clasped hands holding a small pearl. 
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You knew where she was, I ask him. I can 
hardly keep my hands off him, I’m so angry, 
He nods, shamefaced. I saw her once, Gio- 


vanni, he says, but *twas in a place neither of} 


us should have been. I thought it best for al] 
concerned to keep my mouth shut. 

Oh, Gina, I groan. Her eyes are bright with 
malice, as if she wants to hurt me, along with 


Liv. As if she’s determined to hurt all men,|} 
Give him back the ring, Gina, I say to her|} 


sternly. 


S ure, tomorrow morning Ill put it on Mar- 
tha’s finger while we gossip about Liv. Island 


women love gossip, don’t they, Liv? she asks, |} 


Martha’s been hurt enough! Liv says. His 


face is the purple of rising anger. I promised|}). 


ma I’d watch over her, see she’s never hurt no 


more. He catches her hand, tries to twist thel} 


ring off. 
It’s strange about Liv, usually such a mild 
little man, never stands up for himself. But let 


anybody bully someone weaker, Liv changes,|} 
I see his hands tighten on her arms, his face|}, 


angry. I run over to pull him away. The! 
laugh’s gone from Gina’s face, she’s rubbing 
her arm that’s turning black and blue. Liy: 
heads for the door, but there he stops. Don’t 
you dare go near Martha, he says slowly, and 
you take off that ring. Or the next time I see 
you, you'll be sorry. Then he walks out. 

All this time the boy’s watching, his eyes 
big as saucers in his white face. Don’t, Gina, 
he whispers. Don’t be mean! 


Mean, she says, mean! Time you learned|§, 


about women, boy. We’re all mean. Ou 
hearts are rotten. Want to know why? Becaus 
men make us that way. Time you learned th 
truth, baby. 

He shrinks back from her, holding tight to 
his fiddle. 

Time you learn about that too! She give 
the fiddle a contemptuous slap. You can’ 
make music out of that wooden box, can’ 
make it sing. His face is frightened. You said 


was a genius, he stammers. You promised to} 


go with me, we’d play and sing our way} 
around the world together. 
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she strokes his cheek. Poor baby, you can’t 
yiy for sour apples. You’re no genius. All 
sivre good for is to go fishing. Cut away 
jim your mamma, earn money to rattle in 
yur pocket. Then maybe you'll grow up to be 

jan. 

You shouldn’t have done this to me, Gina. 
»u shouldn’t have made a fool of me. He 
sbkes the fiddle as if it was a little animal he 
| ed, then brings it down across his knee, 

_s the splinters at her feet. 

At the door he turns, like Liv did a minute 
a You'll be sorry for treating me so, 
(na! He tries to keep his voice steady and 
tp, but it breaks, a boy’s cruel falsetto. 
mey laughs. Gina, he says, ain’t you tired of 
sies and babies? How about letting a man 

to you for a change? How exciting, she 
ss sarcastically, and starts to walk away, but 
snatches at her skirt. How about a game of 
ids? he asks. I hate cards, she answers, but 
you what, Oley, just to prove I think 
re a real man, I'll roll dice with you. Let’s 
the color of your money. 

He takes a few crumpled dollars out of his 
tket. At first she lets him win. Then one by 
she takes his dollars. He’s black as a 
~ ndercloud. He turns his pocket inside out 
"show her he hasn’t any more. Nothing at 
| “ne in the sugar bowl? she asks. He jumps 
Lif he’s stung. 

Nobody knows my woman keeps my money 
‘he sugar bowl for our house at Fox, he roars, 
iv do you know, you witch? He storms out 
) door and I’m hoping he doesn’t come back. 
‘30 to bed, Gina, I coax, you’ve made 

‘ugh trouble for tonight. She only stands 
the fire, tossing the dice from hand to hand, 
|| won’t answer me. 
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‘e must have run all the way, for he’s out 
}preath when he returns. He throws a roll of 
5 tied with a red string. Play for that, he 
wis at Gina. I’m suspicious. Nobody can 
is lucky as she. Oley’s suspicious too. When 
/ money all lies in her lap, he grabs for the 
>. Crooked, he yells. She tucks the money 
de her blouse. Keep the dice for a souvenir, 
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Oley. You’re wrong about them. It’s only 
against a woman that dice are loaded in any 
game a man plays. 

Give back my money! He makes a clumsy 
pass at her, she springs out of his reach. I jerk 
him to his feet, hurry him through the door. 

You've forgotten something, Oley, my dear, 
she calls. You should say give back the money 
or you'll be sorry. 

She’s smiling when I return from setting 
Oley on his way. You shouldn’t have done 
this, I tell her. You’ve made enemies of those 
men. Pooh! she answers, tomorrow they’ll 
have forgotten and be back 
for more. She slips the ring 
from her finger, takes the 
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““Remember her last words—he’ll be sorry, 
not me. It must have been one of the three 
who’d threatened her. Most likely the boy. Or 
why did she leave the ring and the money for 
me to return to Liv and Oley?” 

““Have you hunted for her, sir?” 

“That night I started out. Shadows move 
among the trees, rocks shine white in the star- 
light, matted seaweed lies rolled like a drowned 
body on the sand. I hunted all night, swinging 
my lantern at a thousand dark shapes. There 
are many places on the island where a man 
and girl could meet in secret. But not many 
where a man could hide a 
body permanently. Spruce 
Island’s a thin layer of soil 


money from her blouse. 
Here, she laughs, give these 
back when you have a 
chance. I never intended to 
keep them. She kisses me 


Life is short, art long, op- 
portunity fleeting, experi- 
ence treacherous, judg- 
ment difficult. 
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above a heart of granite. 
When a corpse is buried 
here we must dynamite a 
grave in solid rock. I went 
at daybreak and stood at 


again and is gone. 

Its a bad thing to make 
enemies on this island. Men 
have little to think about but 
troubles. And she’s been a witch in putting her 
finger on each man’s weakness. Liv’s love for 
Martha, Oley’s bitter miserliness, the boy’s 
pride in his fiddle. It’s late before I sleep. 

The sun’s high when she wakes me, moving 
around the kitchen. She brings me coffee. 
Stay in the house and rest, she says, you’ve 
had a bad night. And you? I ask. Her face 
grows hard. Last night I had time to think, she 
answers. She starts to comb her long black 
hair. I can see my wife standing there, beauti- 
ful, desirable. But when she turns, it’s the face 
of my girl I see. I’m going out, she teils me, I 
have a date I must keep. Be careful, Gina, I 
beg. Take care of yourself. 

Don’t worry, she answers. He’s the one 
who'll be sorry, not me. 

She goes out. I never see her again. 


The fireplace log fell apart, blue and green 
sparks flew upward. Gil roused himself. 
““Whom could she have met?” he asked. 
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the quarry rim, I peered 
down trying to pierce that 
quiet water. I must drag the 
quarry. But a man can’t do 
that by himself. That’s one reason why I need 
you. Will you help me tomorrow?” 

For a moment Gil didn’t answer. Was it 
better to humor Giovanni in his delusion? 
Why should the two island women lie about 
the existence of the girl? They seemed to have 
no animosity toward Giovanni, only pity for 
his self-deception. He thought, /’d rather be 
back at my potter’s wheel turning a clay jug. 
I?’'ma dud at this business. Giovanni was a poor 
devil bemused by loneliness and disappoint- 
ment. It would be better to shock him back to 
reality. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he said, “but two of the 
island women, Miss Martha and Mrs. Dyer, 
both tell me your daughter Gina never came 
back to you.” 

Giovanni accepted that statement with 
tragic resignation. “‘Now I’m sure she’s 
dead,” he said, “dead and one of their men 
killed her.” 

‘“‘But why are you sure, when they say she 
never set foot on the island?” 
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The man’s laugh was bitter. ““You don’t 
know these island women. They’re religious 
women who believe a lie’s a sin, but they'll 
lie to protect one of their own. If they’d told 
you they’d seen Gina, I’d have thought I might 
be mistaken, that Gina had run off and left 
me. But their denial of her is pure proof to me 
that somewhere on this island Gina’s lying 
now, waiting for us to revenge her.”’ 


Gi was shaken. Giovanni thrust a ring and 
a roll of money into his hands. ‘“‘Ask Martha 
if this isn’t her ring. Tell her how I came to 
have it. She’ll know it’s hers. Take this money 
to Laura. Ask if the sugar bowl isn’t empty 
now. Perhaps then they’ll acknowledge Gina’s 
been here, made fools of their men, when they 
see I have the evidence.” 


The ring and the roll of bills were in Gil’s 
pocket when he sat down to breakfast. He’d 
grown fond of the tart, sprightly Martha. He 
hated to put her mendacity to the test. But 
after they’d finished their second cup of cof- 
fee, he shoved the ring across the table toward 
her. She picked it up idly, then, womanlike, 
tried to slip it on her finger. 

“Don’t fit,” she said, “‘won’t go over my 
knuckle. Whose is it, Gil, and where’d you 
find it?” 

“Giovanni said it was yours.” 

“Mine?” She held it closer to her eyes, 
turned it this way and that. “How silly!’ she 
said. 

He sketched Giovanni's story of Gina’s tur- 
bulent last evening. He watched her face, hop- 
ing to catch a change in her expression. To his 
surprise he saw tears gather in her sharp blue 
eyes. 

‘Poor soul,”’ she said, “I didn’t realize how 
cruel we’ve treated him. When a man has to 
comfort himself with play pretties, and spin 
yarns, using whole cloth out of the past to cut 
today’s shirt, it’s an indictment against his 
neighbors, ain’t it, Gil? It don’t say much for 
friendliness on Spruce.” 

‘‘Why do you say using whole cloth out of 
the past?” 
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‘**A manner of speaking, Gil. That story he 


told you might be word for word a picture of 


the way his wife Gina carried on. She had the 
island men by the ear, and Giovanni wasn’t 
able to do aught but sit back and smile, him so 
besotted with love for the woman.” 

Martha sat turning the ring idly in her fin- 
gers. He noticed for the first time how swollen 
and misshapen they were from arthritis. 
‘*‘Look,” she said suddenly, “inside this ring— 
writing.” 

“Cara mia,” he read aloud. 

“EFyetalian,” she said. ‘Likely the ring 
wasn’t fine enough for her, so she left it when 
she ran off. It’s just a cheap little ring.” 


She gave him the ring, but he pressed it back 
into her hand, telling her to keep it for him. 
She dropped it into a blue onion-ware eggcup 
sitting on the mantel. The explanation of the 
ring was very plausible, he thought as he sat 
tapping the tight roll of bills against his palm. 
But money's bedrock, down-to-earth — stuff, 
hard-come-by on the island, not to be easily 
thrown away. Money's real, tangible, not a 
thing of which a dream is built. He asked the 
way to Oley’s house. She gave him long and 
confusing directions. 

“You'll have a time finding the place in this 
mull,” she said, opening the door to a blank 
wall of fog. ““You wait until I wash the dishes 
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and set the cat down a bowl of milk. I was 
aiming to take Laura’s kids a mess of fresh 
doughnuts anyway, so I’ll go along with you.” 

Which was exactly what he didn’t want. He 
set off alone. 

He struggled to push his way through the 
enveloping grayness, only to find himself at 
the edge of a steep cliff. Another step and he’d 
have tumbled into the sea. Either Oley hid his 
house in outlandish solitude, or Martha’s di- 
rections were completely befuddling. 

He heard the house before he saw it. The 
cackle of hens, the noisy banging of a door, a 
child’s squeal. It was a small, dark house 
squatting behind a welter of tin cans, traps and 
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pot warp. The door flew open, a three-year-old 
girl stood smiling at him, her face almost 
hidden by a large, sugary doughnut. Martha — 
sat rocking before the stove, her feet perched 
on the oven edge, skirts drawn primly around 
her ankles. She looked disarmingly innocent, 
Her blue eyes twinkled at him behind her 

glasses. 

“Kinda lost your way, Gil? I started much 
as ten minutes after you did. Guess you must 
have missed your path.” 

Either she’d deliberately outsmarted him, or 
he’d been dull-witted in following her direc- 
tions. His confounded ears burned red. 

The room was a tangle of children, five of 
them gobbling doughnuts, the sixth lying 
placidly in its mother’s arms. She was a short, 
four-square woman, her curly dark hair un- | 
tidy, her eyes red-rimmed as if from loss of | 
sleep or from recent tears. In spite of her plain- 
ness there was a maternal sweetness about the 
curves of her generous mouth. Her eyes, as she 
turned them toward Gil, showed a mixture of 
eagerness, antagonism and fear which he 
found disconcerting. 


This is Laura,” said Martha, “Oley’s wife. 
I’ve already told her about why Giovanni got | 
you here. But no more. Don’t worry, I haven’t 
put any words into her mouth.” 

The devil take her, thought Gil, sitting there 
rocking so calmly as if she was daring me to get 
Laura to make her out a liar. He ducked a line — 
of drying diapers, pulled up a chair and faced 
Laura. 

“T want to ask if you’ve seen Gina here 
recently,” he said. ““Not that I doubt Miss 
Martha’s word, but she may have missed her” 

“Me, see anything but the four walls of my 
house?” 

“Didn’t you go to the party Miss Martha | 
gave for your neighbor Lucy?” 

Martha’s rocker broke its squeaky rhythm, ~ 
He’d not mentioned Giovanni’s speaking of — 
the party and the pink cake. 

“I was some old sorry I had to miss that,” 
Laura sighed. ““But Lucy Lane dropped by on © 
her way home, brought mea piece of her cake.” 

The rocker had resumed its quiet song. 
Martha’s jaws moved in time to its sway. — 
Spruce gum again, thought Gil. Her one small 
sin of self-indulgence. A lie, even an evasion of — 
the truth, to a woman like Martha would be 
a large and very black sin. But how did Gio- 
vanni know about the party and the pink | 
cake? Had Liv told him? Men seldom 
bothered to repeat woman-gossip like that. 

“Don’t think I’m prying into your family 
affairs,” he said to Laura, “but I hear you and | 
your husband are saving to buy a place on | 
Fox.” | 








She nodded. 

‘‘And it’s been your habit to keep the money 
in a sugar bowl?” 

She nodded again, her eyes darkening. 

“Would you mind looking to see if the | 
money ’s there now?” 

*‘Ain’t no need. It’s gone. Oley took it. Said | 
with what he earns this trip he’ll likely have 
enough for a first payment.” 7 

“When did he take it?” ; 

“Around four nights ago. It was the night — 
after Martha had her party, or maybe early 
next morning.” 

Gil handed her the roll of bills. “Giovanni 
wanted me to give you this. He says it’s money 
Oley lost in a dice game with Gina.” 

“Dice game? That’s plumb crazy. Oley 
don’t gamble.” 

She fingered the bills. They were tired, dog- — 
eared dollars; a poor man’s money, sai 
with sweat and hard usage. Unconsciously her 
lips moved, she was counting. 

“Same amount as you and Oley had in the 
sugar bowl?” he asked. 

““Maybe.”” 

“You keep it safe,” said Gil. i 

“T ain’t said it’s ours.” Her voice was a7 
husky denial, but her stubby fingers tightened 
on the roll. 

The squeak of Martha’s rocker soundedl 
loud and insistent in the silence. The look she ~ 
turned on the older woman was compounded — 
of anger and fright as Laura muttered, “It 
can’t be ours, mister. There hasn’t been no 
Gina on this island for years. Ain’t she told 
you that already?” 

“But what do you say?” 
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“How many times I gotta tell you? I ain’t 
yen her.” She thrust the money into his hand, 
Years gathered in her reddened eyes. 
) Martha rose, put her arms across the shak- 
g shoulders. “You’re some good girl, 
vaura,” she said, “I’m proud of you.” 


““How do you enjoy playing the role of the 
poten?” Martha said as he overtook her at 
he gate. ““Laura’s had it hard. Oley’s one of 
ese men who’s got bad luck roosting on his 
oulder. So I don’t blame her too much. But 
notice every time she comes into the store, 
jomething’s always missing. Maybe two, 
ree candy bars, or a cube of butter. Poor 
aura, mostly things to please the kids. When 
ou come offering her money she knows can’t 
pe hers, that’s like the devil’s handing her a big 
2mptation on a platter.” 

“So that’s why you hurried over. To be her 
uardian angel.” 

“Don’t know as I ever heard tell of a spruce- 
m-chewing angel.” She smiled up at him. 
)But one thing you can bet your bottom dollar 
on, if Oley’d lost that money to the girl, ain’t 
ll the devils in hell nor the angels in heaven 
jould have kept her from grabbing it.” 


“WWhen he came to the quarry Gil found 


Siovanni busy with a grappling iron. 
_ “Rusted,” the man complained, ‘‘but it will 
“0. Wish the fog would clear. The quarry’s 
thick as a blanket.” 
* “IT have an idea,” offered Gil. ““Do you 
r ink we could make Dead Sheep Island in 
his fog?” 
; “Dead Sheep? It’s about two miles nor’east 
i Af here. Guess we’d make it fair enough, using 
_ compass. Why do you want to go there?” 
““Wyvern’s there,” said Gil. “Before we go 
iny further, we should talk with him. I don’t 
snow why I didn’t think of it before. Fog 
‘nust have seeped into my head.” 


They found no trace of Wyvern. Wordlessly 
ey shoved the dory back into the water. 
iovanni’s words came in gusty grunts as he 
ng back and forward on the oars. “‘He 
asn’t been there lately. The soft sand at the 
dge of the beach doesn’t show a footmark, 
e grass hasn’t been trampled by human foot, 
nd the sheep were hungry.” 
“Tll check with his mother to be certain.” 
“Don’t tell her he’s missing. She'll have to 
know soon enough. That he’s the one—the 
ne who killed Gina. I hate it to be Wyvern, I 
re hate it. Gina should have let him alone. He 
asn’t fit to stand up to her deviling. I can see 
| ow it must have happened. He came to the 
Ouse early that morning, hoping he’d been mis- 
taken the night before—that she’d only been 
easing him. She had a sharp tongue, my Gina, 
vhen she wanted to use it. She must have used it 
yn him that morning, flaying the hide off his 
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) oung pride. He’s gangling and loose-jointed, 


put he has a man’s strength i in those big hands 
>f his. And a man’s anger suddenly running 
not in his veins, and he not experienced enough 
‘o control it. Those hands around her throat! 
hen the boy in a panic. His fingers clawing 
he soil, only to find rock. The sea? Men haul- 
ing their traps, stopping to halloo a chance 
yoat, exchange a word of greeting. And Wy- 
vern with a dead woman in his dory? No, 
ait, hide, the boy’d say to himself, wait until 
t grows dark. Carry her to the quarry, the 
“lent quarry that keeps its secrets. Then off to 
nis boat, steal out of the cove, away into the 
night.” 

_ A light moving out of South Cove, hesitat- 
ng, turning toward the sea. Carrie’s light, her 
varning of disaster. Her words came back to 
Gil. If Giovanni’s reconstruction of the scene 
vas correct, the light had been a signal of sor- 
ow for her, not supernatural but real. And 
siovanni’s might be right. There were no sure 








proofs. But he’d better find the boy, get him 


yack here, talk with him. 

“T’ll row over to Heron Neck soon as we've 
nad something to eat,” he said later as they 
nauled the dory onto the sand. “From there 
' can telephone the sheriff in Rockland, get 
nim to put out a description of the boy. We'll 


‘bet him back here.” 


“Why do you always put me off?” Giovanni 


vurned, and Gil saw the fanatical anger deep 


'n his black eyes. ‘‘A few hours more or less 


‘von’t matter with Wyvern. He can’t get far. 


But today I must start dragging the quarry. 
You promised to help.” 


Gil hated to return to Martha’s kitchen. 
Even the thought of a warm supper couldn’t 
banish his distaste for facing her sharp blue 
eyes. He liked the little woman, hated to 
acknowledge to himself she might be lying to 
him. Either she’d lied, or Giovanni was off his 
head. Somehow tonight he had faith in the 
man’s story. Had an afternoon of peering into 
the dark waters of the quarry hypnotized him? 
Or was it really true, the boy had killed her? 

Martha seemed to sense his mood. He’d ex- 
pected she’d scold him for failing to show up 
at noontime, but without a word she set him 
down to a hearty supper. Salt cod soaked out 
and boiled, pork scraps crisp and crackling, 
hot pork gravy sizzling over a baked potato, 
pickled beets. Real down-East Yankee fare, 
topped off with a thick wedge of custard pie, 
its golden surface sprinkled with nutmeg. 

He finished his coffee gratefully, yawned 
and stretched his aching back. She went to the 
closet and brought out a bottle of liniment. 

“Guess you need this, after all that rowing 
and hauling,” she said shortly. 
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He looked his surprise. 

“T heard the creak of the oars,” she told him 
“and went down to the quarry to see what you 
and John were up to.” 

Nothing much escaped her, and he won- 
dered if she’d guessed of the trip to Dead 
Sheep Island. It was on the tip of his tongue to 
tell her about it when a knock came at the 
door. She opened it to a tall, weather-beaten 
man in yellow oilskins and rubber boots. 

““You the postmistress, ma’am?’’ he asked. 

At her nod, he clumped into the room, hold- 
ing his sou’wester awkwardly in his hands. “At 
Matinicus they told the cap’n it’d be better if 
some of us came to see you first, rather than 
to the boy’s ma,” he said. “So you could 
break it easy.” 

““What news you got to break, and who to?” 
Her cheeks had whitened. 

“The boy, ma’am, he drowned off Old 
Horse Ledge this morning.” 

‘‘How did it happen? What was he doing 
out there? He was supposed to be out on Dead 
Sheep taking extra feed to his animals.” 

“Well, long ’n’ short of it, ma’am, it was 
mostly them consarned rubber boots of his’n 
that done it. He couldn’t shake loose of ’em 
when he hit the water. The kid was.for’ard, coil- 
ing rope. First thing, we heard him yell, then 
the splash. He went down like a chunk of 
granite on the end of a mooring rope. We 
circled, put out the dory. Hunted for much as 
an hour. Never saw hide nor hair of the boy 
again. Boots must have pulled him straight 
down. Deep, them waters off the ledges, sixty 
fathoms or so.” 

“How'd he happen to be on your boat?” 
asked Gil. 

“Well, that’s.a queer one too. Two, three 
mornings ago—day before the fog’set in, to be 
exact—we’d been tied up for the night at Fox 
and got an early start. Just about daybreak as 


we came abreast of Spruce this outboard 
comes tearing out, waving us down. We 
slowed, and he drew alongside. 

“*You need any men?’ this kid calls out. 

“Well, the cap’n was shorthanded. So we 
took the boy aboard. He turned out to be a 
good worker. Told me his pa and two brothers 
had made their living lobstering, but he was all 
set to go out on a dragger. Make more money 
that way, he says, live a man’s life, not tied to 
a woman’s apron strings. 

“Last night I noticed him setting up in his 
bunk writing a letter. But the kid got sleepy 
before he finished it. We found it under his 
blanket and I brought it along.”’ 

The paper was grubby, marked with grease 
stains. Miss Martha read the penciled words 
aloud: 

“Dear Ma: Some surprise, hey? I’m a regu- 
lar hand on the Myra and Robbin, signed on 
three days ago. Don’t worry, I’m doing fine, 
get all the chow I can eat. It was time, ma, I 
cut loose from home. That about me being a 
good fiddle player was the bunk. I can’t play 
for sour apples. All I’m fit for is a fisherman. I 
ain’t letting that bother me none. Man makes 
money fishing. When a certain person sees me 
coming home with a pocketful of cash, guess 
she’ll change her mind about me. I’Il mail this 
in Rockland if we lay over for a spell. Cap’n 
lets me have an advance on my pay I'll go 
uptown, buy you that new bean pot you’ve 
been wanting, seeing as how I busted your old 
one ——” 

Martha took off her glasses and wiped them. 
The man drew out a handful of crumpled bills. 
“The cap’n, ma’am, he sent along this money. 
Of course the kid really hadn’t earned much, 
but he said to give this to the boy’s ma. Maybe 
itll help out a little.” 

“Thank the cap’n.” Martha tucked the 
money and the letter in her skirt pocket. “It'll 
be a comfort to Carrie to know the boy had 
good treatment while he was with you.” 

“We sure hated it, ma’am. He was a good 
boy. Never saw a kid enjoy his vittles like that 
one.” 


The kid had hailed the dragger around day- 
break, Gil thought as he sat on the edge of the 
bed massaging his aching back. That cooked 
any thought of his having an appointment 
with Gina, much less killing her. It certainly 
proved one of Giovanni’s theories was wrong. 
Yet there was something about that letter— 
“time I cut loose . . . can’t play the fiddle for 
sour apples... fit for nothing but a fisherman.” 
It was the sort of thing any kid might write. It 
might be only coincidence it paraphrased 
Giovanni’s report of the words Gina’d used to 
taunt the boy. But he was glad he hadn’t put 
out a police call. Poor kid, he didn’t warrant 
having his name associated with murder. Per- 
haps only a phony murder at that. 

He woke to hear someone moving about the 
kitchen. He ran downstairs expecting Martha 
to scold him for oversleeping. A strange girl 
stood frying bacon and eggs in front of the big 
black iron stove. Her brown eyes were faintly 
smudged with shadows, but her face was rosy 
and youthful. Pale yellow hair lay in soft curls 
across her smooth white forehead. The bulge 
of approaching motherhood gave her slim 
figure an appealing dignity. 

She turned and smiled at him. “I’m Lucy 
Lane,” she said. “I’ve been married over a 
year, but folks still call me Lucy Lane, al- 
though my rightful name’s Lucy Doughty.” 


She dished him out a bowl of steaming oat- 
meal, pushed the canned milk and sugar near. 

“‘Aunt Martha told me to give you oatmeal 
because it'll stick to your ribs.” 

Gil watched admiringly the deft way she 
flipped the spluttering eggs; stooped, graceful 
in spite of her bulk, to slide the pan of corn- 
meal muffins out of the oven. A nice, warm, 
normal sort of girl. A relief after the tears and 
evasions he’d encountered. He might get the 
truth out of this one. 

“Sit down and have a cup of coffee with 
me,” he coaxed. 

“Thanks, guess I do need a lift. It’s real 
haunting this morning, the fog so thick and 
the air full of the wailing of that siren. Espe- 
cially after last night. I was visiting with Carrie 
when Aunt Martha brought the news. Poor 
woman, seems like she hasn’t got the tears 
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dried from losing the two older, now Wy- 
vern’s gone. But she bore up real well, calm as 
if she’d known it would happen and was 
braced for it.” 

“She thought she had a warning, didn’t she? 
Saw the lights of a mysterious boat putting out 
to sea from South Cove a few evenings ago.” 

Her eyes were wide and startled. For a mo- 
ment she sat silent, marking circles on the red- 
and-white-checked cloth with her spoon. 
“You don’t believe things like that, do you? 
Warning lights—ghosts—stories of a girl be- 
ing murdered?” 

He was caught by the familiarity of those 
eyes. Where had he recently seen brown eyes 
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with that same expression? Eyes that color 
weren't common on these islands with their 
basic English stock of blue-eyed people. 
*“You don’t believe Gina was killed?” 
“Did you ever know of an imaginary girl 
being killed? It would be an imaginary murder, 
wouldn’t it?” 
“‘An imaginary murder, yes. Unless the girl 
was real. She wasreal, wasn’t she, Lucy Lane?” 
““Why yes, I suppose Gina’s real. She used 
to live here when she was a little girl. She ran 
away from the convent, but she must be some- 
where. Uncle Liv says he bets she’s making her 
living singing in some night club. She had a 
right sweet voice, so they say.” 


“‘She was here on this island just a few days 
ago, wasn’t she, Lucy?” 

She moved restlessly. Her sleeve caught her 
coffee cup, sent it crashing to the floor. 

“Sit still,” he said and stooped to gather the 
pieces, got a cloth and wiped up the brown 
pool. “You didn’t answer my question,” he re- 
minded her. 

“What'd you ask me?” She swayed slightly, 
her eyes closed, the color drained from her 
face. He thought she might faint, but in a mo- 
ment she was herself again. “Just a touch 
dizzy,” she said. “‘What was it you asked?” 

““Gina was really here, wasn’t she? She came 
to the party your aunt had for you, and you 


gave her a piece of your pink-frosted cake. Tell 
me the truth, Lucy Lane. There’s nothing for 
you to be afraid of.” 

“I’m not afraid.”” Her eyes held his, direct, 
unwavering. “And I’m telling you the truth. 
There was no girl named Gina Brown came 
to my party or had any of my cake.” 

Such a precise way she had of wording it. 
No girl named Gina Brown. As if she wanted 
him to be sure of what she meant. Her face 
was so mild, her eyes so confiding, how could 
he doubt her? He was ashamed for having 
questioned her, upset her. 
~‘‘Let me help you into Miss Martha’s 
room,” he said. 
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“You're kind,” she answered. “‘Everybody’s 
been kind, taking care of me these long weeks 
since Les has been away. Aunt Martha’s al} 
regular watchdog. She got mad with me thel} 
other day. Just because I went out of my way} 
home to take Giovanni a piece of my pink 
cake. Poor old Giovanni, he’s so lonely living 
by himself. I stop by once in a while to take 
him some of my baking. It always riles Aunt 
Martha. I don’t know why, but she never likes) 
me to go near him. 

“Once when I was little he called me in) 
gave me a big doll that had belonged to Gina, 
She was away at school then. I’d never had 
such a lovely doll. Iran home to Aunt Martha, 
tickled to show her. But she made Uncle Liy 
take it back. “You don’t want none of that 
man’s generosity,’ she said to me, ‘nor none o 
his girl’s leavings.’ I can’t understand Aun 
Martha. Usually she’s so kindhearted. But 
when she gets her head set against a person, 
you can’t change her. She was downright ma 
about the cake. I guess I shouldn’t have told 
her.” 

i 

No girl named Gina Brown. Lucy Lane 
couldn’t have said it more definitely. How 
neatly her story about Giovanni and the cake 
fitted in, explained a point bothering him, 
Fitted in too neatly? Had Martha told her he 
and Giovanni already knew about the cake? 
He was getting to doubt all women. f 

Poor Wyvern and his rubber boots, swaying 
back and forth with the tides. He was defi- 
nitely out of the picture. That left Liv and 
Oley still in the old man’s black book. But 
according to Martha she’d watched Liv and 
Oley put out in Oley’s boat with its asthmati¢ 
engine along about six o’clock that morning on! 
their way to Fox, where Liv’d catch the seven- 
o’clock boat to Rockland and Oley’d joined) 
the dragger. Giovanni acknowledged it must 
have been ten that morning when he’d watched 
Gina combing her hair before the mirror, @ 
Gina very much alive. 

Sort of buttons up Giovanni's imaginary mur- 
der, Gil said to himself as he hurried through 
the fog. Well, he’d borrow Giovanni's dory, 
row across to Heron Neck, contact Liv, sell 
him back so they could both talk to the old 
man, straighten him out. He hoped they could) 
get him back on even keel. He’d hate like the 
devil to get the doctor into the case, send the| 
poor chap off to the asylum. Josh Bacon’d 
make a good one out of that. “Gil, the boy 
sheriff,’ he could hear him hoot, ‘‘don’t call] 
him in if you’ve got troubles, he’ll drive you 
crazy.” 

Gil quickened his pace. Tomorrow night 
the dance, and he had a date with Margy. He 
essayed a whistle, but it stuck in his throat, 
Too foggy. Must be a scientific explanation, 
atmospheric pressures, stuff like that, why fog) 
made a man uneasy, gave him the Gieees. 





“No corpus delicti yet?’ asked the light 
house keeper. He was a young, ruddy-cheeked 
chap with crisp black hair and a gleam o} 
Irish humor in his eye. He and Gil sat across 
from each other at the spotless white-enameled 
table in the lighthouse kitchen. The gleaming 
iron stove showed a red blaze, the coffeepo 
boiled as cheerfully as a purring cat, the coffee 
was strong, black and bitter. 

Gil stretched his legs gratefully toward the 
warmth. “It’s good to be where oe ae 
normal and shipshape. Even if that siren o 
yours does blast my eardrums.” 

“Spruce got you spooked, feller?” 

“You said it, Jack. Fogs and murder, cry- 
ing women, a boy pulled down sixty fathoms 
by his boots, ghost lights, and an old mai¢ 
with all the answers. Only one pretty girl on 
the island, and she shows evidence of bein 
very thoroughly married. Let me use vol 
phone. I want to get in touch with Liv.” 

“Help yourself. You want the Fox opera- 
tor, give the crank a good turn. She'll connect 
you with the mainland.” 

“H’m,” said Jack half an hour later. ‘Lot of 
trouble for nothing. Can’t locate old Liv, hey?” 

““Got the hotel in Augusta where the meet 
ing’s being held, talked to the man supposed 
to give Liv a ride up from Rockland. He says 
Liv wasn’t on the boat from Fox that morn 
ing, hasn’t been at the meeting.” 

“So I gathered from your end of the conver 
sation. What do you know! Liv taking a pow 
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‘der, and him such a darned nice little guy. No 
soap with Oley either?” ; 

Gil shook his head. “Man at the dragger 
office says their boat waited over an hour in 
Fox that morning for Oley. He didn’t show. 

The captain put out shorthanded.” 

| Jack peeled a banana, threw the skin with 
Jaccurate aim into the polished brass coal scut- 
tle. “Could be coincidence those chaps not 
being where they’re supposed to be.” 

“Not likely, with two of them,” Gil told him. 
Td better get in touch with the sheriff’s office, 
get him to put out a call for the police to 
round them up.” 

) “Your funeral,” remarked Jack, “but if it 
twas me Id think twice before I did that. Es- 
pecially in the.case of Liv. He’s an important 
ittle coot around the islands, in county poli- 
‘tics too. High up in two or three of his lodges. 
‘Make an awful stink for you, sicking the 
























tarradiddle in Giovanni’s head. You’d never 
hear the last of it. Cook your goose on the 
‘islands but good. Remember, boy, you haven’t 
igot that corpus delicti.”’ 


drag the quarry? The old man’s got a fixed 
tidea that’s where she is. 
“Maybe he’s right. Lots of things folks 
‘don’t want get dumped into the quarries. Just 
my bad luck, brother, my helper’s over to Fox 
ton his day off.’’ He grinned at Gil. ‘“‘Nothing 
‘in the world I'd enjoy more than breaking my 
'back with a grappling iron. But I got an idea.” 
' “Shoot.” 

“Why don’t you let me call the Coast Guard 
‘station in Rockland? They can put out a call 
over their ship-to-shore setup. Say something 
like there’s been an accident on Spruce, any- 
»body seeing or knowing the whereabouts of 
'Liv or Oley, get in touch and tell them they’re 
wanted at home. If Liv and Oley are on the 
up-and-up, no funny business back there at 
‘Spruce, they'll high-tail it back home. You’ll 
be in the clear. If not—give em twenty-four 
hours to show. Then you can contact the 
sheriff. Nobody’d blame you. You go for that 
idea?” 

“Thanks,” said Gil. ““You do it for me, will 
you? In the meantime think of me grappling 
with a hook heavy as hell and twice as awk- 
ward. Unfortunately, it’s the only way I can 
keep the old boy pacified.” 


“IT see it all, plain as if I'd been there,” 
‘droned Giovanni. As he pulled hard on the 
starboard oar, sending the boat inching errat- 
ically across the quarry, his voice took on the 
mesmeric quality of the previous day, bringing 
to Gil’s mind a scene hidden only by the thin 
veils of drifting fog. 


. 


Now Liv and Oley pull out from shore. It’s 
early. Six o’clock, and the sun still showing a 
trace of red. Oley’s sullen. He’s quarreled with 
Laura over losing his money. But it’s Liv who’s 
‘most anxious. He loves his sister, for years 
he’s tried to spare her feelings. The farther they 
get from shore, the more certain they are they 
shouldn’t leave the island—and Gina. Gina 
who’s got Martha’s ring and Oley’s money. 
Finally Liv breaks down. It’s not Oley’s 
money he’s interested in. It’s the ring. That 
‘cheap ring reminding Martha of what’s best 
forgotten, but which she cherishes, because it 
keeps alive bitterness in her heart. Perhaps be- 
‘cause once in a while in spite of herself it 
reminds her of a lost, happy hour 


They turn back, run the boat into a cove. 
Liv comes to my house, talks with Gina while 
I’m still sleeping. She promises to meet him 
later. He’s the one who’ll be sorry, she says to 
me. But she’s wrong. She forgets the peaceful, 
harmless Liv can be roused to anger. Liv de- 
mands the ring and the money, not knowing 
she’s left them with me. He struggles with her. 

Liv’s not the man to commit premeditated 
murder. It’s an accident. Even in anger, I can’t 
see his hands around her throat. No, as they 
struggle she slips, falls, hits her head. Spruce 
is a harsh place of granite and treacherous 
stone outcroppings. 

Livy panics. He runs to the boat where Oley’s 
waiting. It’s Oley who takes charge. He’s dull 
and stolid, but a better man in the emergency. 
They go back to Gina. She’s dead! 


Wait until dusk, Oley says, then we'll take 
her to the quarry. 


Giovanni's voice broke on that word. A/- 
ways the quarry, thought Gil. The boat circled 
inch by inch. The man’s voice droned on. 


They Jeave her in the lonely quarry. It’s too 
late for Oley to join the dragger. Liv has no 
heart for his meeting. We'll pick up provisions 
in Rockland, hole up on one of the deserted 
islands, Oley decides. Liv slips back to Martha, 
tells her what’s happened. If there are any 
questions, she must keep silent about the girl. 

Martha’s not a woman to lie easily. Her 
conscience is in the keeping of her stern Prot- 
estant God. But she promises. The boat slips 
out of the cove, its light fades into the night. 


Carrie Dyer’s spirit light again. Today it’s 
Liv struggling to get a girl to give up a ring and 
a roll of money. Yesterday it was Wyvern's 
hands around her throat. Gil shook his head to 
clear it of these fog-blurred scenes. 


COCKLEBUR 


By ANNE G. SEKHON 


My thistle bud, my cocklebur, 
Why did I love and love again 


Your angry eye, your fearful 
mouth 


More than those of other men? 


My windy day, my hurricane, 
My drought, my flood and my 
disaster, 
Why did I love you, as I love 


Desert poppy and mountain 
aster? 


And, frown me not, I love you 
better 


Than other milder, tamer men. 


Petals will rot and valleys 
founder 


But cockleburs spring up 
again. 


Suddenly Giovanni shipped his oars, held 
up his wetted finger. ““Wind’s hauling around,” 
he exclaimed, “shifting to nor’east.” 

‘*Fog’s clearing,” cried Gil. 

Fogs of Penobscot Bay have a dramatic 
quality. They advance from the sea, shutting a 
thick white wall around the islands, blanketing 
all that stirs and breathes. As suddenly, when 
the wind changes, they soar upward to pass 
cut to sea like scudding clouds, while the is- 
lands reappear as if born again into a world 
of sun-flecked waves and spear-pointed firs. 

“Look!” cried Gil. Through the gut between 
Green and Spruce a cabin cruiser plowed a 
white wake. “A thirty-foot job,” said Gil, 
“neat, with plenty of speed in her engine. 
Wonder whose she is?” 

Giovanni shaded his eyes from the glare of 
the westering sun. “Lively Lady!” he ex- 
claimed. “‘That one belongs to the man who 
owns Blueberry Island.” 

“Mr. Stanton?” 

“Yes, that’s the man. Very rich, comes from 
New York. Kind, pleasant, he treats every 
man as his equal. When he was building his 
log cabin on Blueberry, he hired me to do the 
stonework. Such a fireplace as I made for him. 
Twenty feet wide, big enough to take a pine- 
tree trunk, and a draft that sent the sparks 
above the roof top.” 

They watched the cruiser rounding the 
point, a bone in her teeth. 

“It’s putting in to the wharf,” exclaimed 
Gil. ‘I’m going down to see what he wants.” 

The boat slid into the dock. A small, plump 
chap jumped ashore, made fast the bowline to 


a spiling. His voice as he called to Gil was 
anxious. His round babyish face worried. 

“What’s the matter here? Anything hap- 
pened to Martha?” 

This must be Liv, thought Gil as he hurried 
forward. ‘Wyvern was drowned yesterday. 
Men off the dragger brought the news last 
evening.” 

“Too bad,” said Liv, but he looked re- 
lieved. ‘Poor kid, never had a chance at life. 
A fledgling dead before it tries its wings. ’'m 
sorry, but why did you send for me?” 

“It’s rather a complicated story,” said Gil. 


Car aboard and make yourself com- 
fortable,” the tall man in the peaked white 
cap standing on the afterdeck called to them. 

“This is Mr. Stanton.”’ Livy introduced him, 
“and you're 

“Gil Donan, deputy sheriff for the islands.” 

“Sort of growing up in the law-enforce- 
ment business, hey?” Stanton’s ruddy face 
wore a smile. ““Come on, deputy, what’s the 
idea of sending out a call for Liv? You inter- 
rupted a hot chess game.” 

“First,” said Gil, “‘I’d like you to tell me, 
Liv, where you’ve been and what you’ve been 
doing these past four days.” 

“Official?” 

“Tm afraid so.” 

“Well, four mornings ago Oley and I started 
out in his boat for Fox. I was going to catch 
the early boat for Rockland. Just as we pulled 
into the harbor we saw the Lively Lady pass- 
ing the red channel buoy.” 

“I flagged them down, and glad I was to see 
them.” Stanton took up the story. “Friend of 
mine from New Jersey had been cruising 
around Penobscot Bay, trying out his new 
cruiser. Well, his skipper came down with 
appendicitis the day they’d berthed at Rock- 
land. So I was going over to Fox to see if I 
could pick him up a skipper. My friend offered 
Oley two hundred dollars and expenses back 
home if he’d take the boat to New Jersey. They 
left around eight o’clock that morning. That 
left me alone on Blueberry with only my old 
Norwegian cook for company, so I argued Liv 
into staying over with me.” 

“Didn’t take much persuasion,” said Liv. 
“‘He’s got a freezer full of T-bone steaks, and 
enough drinking likker to float a man’s tonsils. 
I figured I’d get more relaxation than I would 
chasing up to Augusta. Then that fog mull set 
in, so we had us a chess tournament.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Gil. “That certainly 
relieves my mind. You’ve got an airtight 
alibi, Liv.” 

“So’s Oley, if he’s needing one too. But 
what’s the mystery, deputy? Your turn now.” 

Gil gave them the story. 

“The poor old son of a gun!” exclaimed 
Liv. “Thinking Oley or me or the kid killed 
his girl. Why, the poor devil must have blown 
a gasket. Folks always thought he was a 
speck off, but I never believed it before.” 

“Giovanni?” said Stanton thoughtfully. 
“The chap I had working on my fireplace? 
Sort of a superior fellow. Had a real knack for 
stonework. Friend of yours, Liv?” 

“No,” said Liv slowly. ““Not what you’d 
call a friend. One time [ was going to kill 
Giovanni. That was when I was much younger. 
Glad I didn’t. Now the island’s practically 
deserted, I go over to visit with him now and 
then. Loneliness makes a man appreciate the 
company of his fellows. No, I'd not call him 
by the name of friend, nor by the name of 
enemy either. But I’m downright sorry to 
hear he’s been in such a stew.” 





““Well,”’ said Gil as he and Liv walked up 
the path toward the quarry, “I’m sure glad I 
took Jack’s advice and didn’t put the police 
on your trail. But it’s no wonder I was con- 
fused with Giovanni telling me one story, and 
the women another.” 

“The women? You mean Martha? What’d 
she tell you?” 

“Why, that Gina wasn’t on the island. 
Never had been back.” 

““Never been back! Martha told you that? 
Man, of course Gina’s been here.” 

“Gina, here!” ¢xclaimed Gil. ““Yourre sure 
of that?” 

“If you'd ever seen her, you wouldn't ask 
that question. She’s the kind of a woman no 
man can miss. Big, beautiful, bubbling with 
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life. She’s a brass band, a yacht under full sail. 
A man would be dead not to know she was 
around. Like her mother, only with an added 
spice of excitement, of devilment. Of course 
she’s been here. Did Martha deny it?” 

Gil nodded. “‘Not only your sister, but 
Carrie Dyer, Laura, even little Lucy Lane.” 

Briefly he retold his conversations with the 
women. He’d have sworn Lucy Lane had been 
telling the truth when she’d said no girl by the 
name of Gina Brown had been on the island 
recently. 

“How frightened they must have been,” said 
Liv. ““Martha’s not a woman to soil her lips 
with easy lies. But they knew that something 
had been going on lately at Giovanni’s. It was 
easy and friendly enough until that last eve- 
ning. What had been friendly turned sour. 
Gina showed her cat claws. Carrie must have 
got the story out of Wyvern. Oley told me 
Laura’d found the money gone out of the 
sugar bowl. That night left a nasty taste in our 
mouths, Ill admit. 

“Giovanni crying his girl had been mur- 
dered, his sending for you—that must have 
been the last straw, the thing that got ’em 
panicky. But for them to think—for them to 
think anyone of us is capable of murder!” 

Liv extended his hand, palm upward, the 
fingers flexing nervously as if commanding Gil 
to imagine that hand red with blood. It was a 
chubby hand, the palm pink and soft, the 
fingers stubby, .an innocent hand like that of 
an overgrown infant. 

“Martha should have remembered,” he 
continued, ““when I had a reason for killing I 
funked it.”’ He laughed softly. “Or Wyvern, 
poor lad, that was more baby than man. Even 
Oley, surly as he often is, he’s gentle as a 
woman with those six kids of his. No, it gives 
a man a turn to think the women believed 
any of us capable of murder.” 

““Giovanni’s put in some bad hours, too, 
you know.” 

Liv quickened his pace, the tangled black- 
berry vines catching at his legs as he hurried. 
“Yes, poor devil.” 

They found him sitting in the stern of the 
boat in the middle of the quarry. He’d shipped 
his oars, and was straining at the grappling 
hook. 

“Drop the blasted thing,” Liv called. “Pull 
that hook in and come ashore. We’ve good 
news for you, man.” 

He rowed slowly toward them, the boat 
grated against granite. Gil reached out and 
grabbed the painter. Giovanni sat quietly, his 
face immobile as one of the stone blocks scat- 
tered nearby, his eyes sunken behind their 
leathery lids. It seemed as if Liv’s word had 
no effect on him. 

““You believe me, don’t you?’ Liv’s voice 
cracked. 

““He’s telling you the truth,” said Gil. ““We’ll 
take you over to Blueberry tomorrow to talk 
with Mr. Stanton, if you don’t believe him.” 

Giovanni raised his head slowly. “Yes,” 
he said, “I know Liv doesn’t lie.”” The sunken 
eyes were wet with tears. ““And I’m glad it 
wasn’t he or Oley.” 

Liv sprang to him, slapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘““None of us would harm Gina, no 
more than you yourself. Sure, we were mad 
with her the other night. Like maybe you’ve 
been mad with her sometimes yourself. She’s 
a witch, Giovanni. Maybe she needs a good 
spanking now and then. But killing—man, the 
fog must have dulled your wits.” 


Geen face tightened, the dull glow re- 
turned to his eyes. ““Not you, not Oley, not 
the boy, no! But somebody killed my Gina. 
She’s dead.” 

“You're crazy. Who else is there on the 
island?” 

A sudden chill struck at Gil. A fear that had 
nagged him recently, that he’d driven reso- 
lutely from his mind. Now he voiced it. ““Not 
one of the women A 

Liv turned on him furiously, but it was 
Giovanni who answered the unfinished ques- 


tion. ““No woman, no. Not a woman. Gina 
told me the morning she left she was meet- 
ing aman. But what man?” 

Gil saw the red creep into Liv’s face. Liv 
spoke hesitatingly. ““Maybe I know, Giovanni. 
I promised her not to tell, but now—I don’t 
know I should keep that promise.” 


“Who?” Giovanni grasped him by the arm, 
shook him. “Who? Tell me.” 

“Her husband,” said Liv. 

Giovanni’s eyes were blank with surprise. 
““A husband! But my Gina’s not married.” 

“Steady on.” Liv slipped his hand under 
the man’s arm. “‘She was going to tell you. I 
swear she’d have told you in her own good 
time.” 

‘But she told you. Why not me, her father?” 

“It was the time I met her in the city,” said 
Liv. “She made me promise to keep still. Like 
I told you the other night, it was in a place 
neither of us was proud to be. She was a 
singer there, a water-front joint, a tough spot. 
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She didn’t want you to know. She has a lot 
of pride, that girl. 

“After she’d finished her last number, we 
went to a quiet all-night café. She ate—how 
she can eat, that Gina. ‘Uncle Liv,’ she said, 
‘lm married!’ Uncle Liv—that’s what I was to 
her, a fat, little good-natured fellow from 
home. I was just a link between her and her 
childhood. It was as if she was talking to you.” 

““Get on with it.” Giovanni’s face was shut- 
tered, brooding. 

“She didn’t tell me his name, but he was a 
seafaring man, she said, big, rough, handsome. 
That kind would take her eye, Giovanni. It 
was one of those sudden affairs, love at first 
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sight. ‘We had four days of heaven,’ she told 


me, ‘then he shipped out again.’ j 

““He was gone, she was lonely. He found he 
with another man when he came back up 
expectedly. They quarreled, he threw his say 
ings in her face. ‘Get a divorce,’ he told he 


‘I don’t want a woman I can’t trust.’ Fool! Hel! 


should have taken Gina as he found her. But he! 


was a fool.” 
“So he left her?” 
“Yep, quit her cold.” 


“Ts that all you know about him? Why did} 


he come back here?” 


““Hold your horses,”’ said Liv, “‘there’s more} 


to it. You remember the first night after Gi 
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; home, and I came over? You and Oley 
we playing cards, the kid squawking on his 
ile. Gina called me outside. She was bub- 

g with happiness. ‘I’ve got him back, 
jcle Liv,’ she told me, and her laugh was 

tier than a robin’s song in the rain. ‘Got 

back, and this time I'll keep him.’ 
#Seems she’d been singing in a better place, 
bd job, she said. One night as she was finish- 
| her song, she looked up. There he was. If 
} first time was sudden, this must have hit 
like a thunderclap. She went over and sat 

nn at his table. He ordered drinks, but I 

on neither of °em knew what they was 

king. Just sat there eating each other up 
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with their eyes, not saying much, held fast by 
the magic of being together.” 

He laughed self-consciously. “‘Must sound 
some old funny. me talking romantic like this. 
But that’s the way she explained it. Her very 
words. The magic of being together. Some- 
thing like strong likker going to a man’s head, 
I reckon, only more powerful. Well, you can 
figure out what happened. He went home with 
her, and she not letting on to him they was 
still man and wife. 

“No, never a peep about her not getting the 
divorce. For I think she’d been hoping all 
along something like this would happen, and 
he’d come back to her. What difference did it 
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make, she asked me, except to make love all 
the sweeter? But her planning to tell him first 
thing in the morning over their coffee that 
they was still man and wife. 

““Only when she woke up late, he was gone. 
This time it was different, her being left alone. 
This time she’d show him he could trust her. 
She didn’t stop to pack her things, just 
dressed in a hurry and left for the island. 

““Must be I’m growing sentimental,’ she 
told me that night in the moonlight. ‘I sud- 
denly wanted to go back to Spruce where I’d 
been a child, where I was safe’—and she cut 
her eye at me real roguish—where I know Ill 
keep out of mischief.’ She wanted to wait for 
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Angling sink in corner was a way to give counter 
space. Facing appliances is dining pass-through 





In everyday cooking for two, dinner for four, or a 
party for a crowd, this small but beautifully compact 
kitchen never falters. 

In the 7’ 6” x 6’3” room, cut by a door and by a pass- 
through, two walls do all the work. By fitting a sink 
across one V-shaped part of the room there was lee- 
way for work surface on either side. Far to the left 
went a new refrigerator, a big 10-cubic-foot model 
complete with freezing area and racks on the door, 
and yet a mere 24”’ wide. And to the right of the sink, 
near the dining-room pass-through, went a small gas 
range with de luxe attractions of glass door, lighted 
back panel and reminder chime—small, but no step- 
child! Above it hang the cooking utensils. 

To help every inch of wall space work, pegboard 
was used between backsplash and cabinets. A gradu- 


Aim in remodeling 
was no clutter, 

no can t-get-at spaces. 
Turntable under sink 
does its full share. 


ated shelf built over the refrigerator accommodates 
books, bowls and utensils not hangable on wall or 
storable in cabinets. Under the sink, a turntable made 
out of a swivel sold by hardware stores for TV sets 
makes soaps and cleaners and polishes all accessible 
with a simple spin. 

The faucet dishwasher gives clear or sudsy water at 
the brush end of its short hose. Above it, the potato- 
and-onion bin, built right into the pegboard, tips out 
within arm’s reach, provides ventilated storage. A 
ventilator fan installed over the gas range keeps cook- 
ing odors out. 

Base cabinets, painted charcoal color, blend in with 
the washable wallpaper. Clear yellow and white ac- 
cents, and a bright red floor of vinyl plastic tiles, 
complete the color scheme. 





Hinged screen, when closed, looks like a wall decoration. 
Preparing for guests, the hostess handily passes dishes or desserts. 
During meals, panels swing across to hide her work area from view. 
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him at home with you, Giovanni. She told me 
she was anxious for you and him to meet. 
‘How surprised they’re going to be,’ she said 
with a chuckle, like she had a secret she wasn’t 
sharing even with me. 

“‘Before she left the city, she went round to 
the office of the company he works for, and 
left a letter for him, telling how they was mar- 
ried, and for him to come and.get her, she’d 
be waiting for him at her father’s house. 

““*So, Uncle Liv,’ she told me that night, 
‘I'll be hearing from him any day now. Or bet- 
ter still, he'll be here. Some morning I’]l wake 
up and find him standing on our doorstep.’”’ 

“So,” said Giovanni slowly, “‘that’s why she 
was happy. She told me she had a lover, but 
she never said it was her husband. My Gina, a 
married woman!” His face clouded. ““But why 
didn’t he come? She was expecting him.” 

“She heard from him, Giovanni, letter came 
on the last mail boat. She came into the office 
in that red dress, her hair black as a crow’s 
wing, all shiny in a braid around her head. I 
handed her the letter. I’ve seen other girls get 
letters from their men, couldn’t wait to tear 
*em open. But Gina tucked hers inside her 
blouse, smiling sort of secret. ‘It’s from him,’ 
she said, “he must be on his way.’ 


Why don’t you go in the next room, 
visit with the womenfolks?’ I asked her. 

**“O_K.,’ she said, ‘now I’m an old married 
woman I might as well learn to sip tea and 
knit a sock along with the other gals.’ 

“T was busy with the mail. I don’t know 
what happened, but she didn’t stay long. I 
heard the door bang, saw her running up the 
path.” 

“She came home black as a summer thun- 
derstorm,” said Giovanni. 

“She treated us chaps rough that night. 
Tired of us she was, likely, wanted to sweep us 
out like we was trash littering up the floor. All 
she wanted was to be alone to think about him 
coming the next day. I didn’t get a chance to 
talk much to her in private. Fact, I got right 
mad with the little witch. But once I did whis- 
per and ask when he was coming. 

““*Tomorrow,’ she answered, ‘and long past 
due! He’ll get hold of a boat somewhere along 
the shore front in Rockland,’ she told me. ‘VII 
be waiting for him down by the cove. See 
these?’ She crooked her fingers so her long red 
nails glistened. ‘I’ll be waiting to scratch his 
eyes out, the rat.’ 

‘But I knew that was only her way of talk- 
ing. Just like any woman, worried and anx- 
ious because a man’s late, then when he comes, 
mad as a wet hen with him. But it wouldn’t 
last long, her mad.” 

So it was her husband she met that morn- 
ing. Gil was startled by the sound of Gio- 
vanni’s fist banging into his calloused palm. 

“Why didn’t she bring him back to meet 
me? Where’ve they gone?” His eyes glinted 
with anger. 

“Shucks, man,” said Liv soothingly, “‘this 
is a second honeymoon for them. Poor girl, 
she only had four days the first time.” 

“But she promised never to run away from 
me again. To take me with her.” 

“IT suppose when you went off on your 
honeymoon you took,your pa along?” 

The tragic mask of the bronze face broke 
into a smile. “Liv, you’re right! What a dumb 
ox I’ve been. But I wouldn’t have gone with 
them.” The voice grew wistful. “All I want is 
to know she’s safe and happy. Ill never go 
with them. Spruce Island’s in my blood, I'd 
never be happy away from here.” 

“Oh, yes you will,” Liv assured him. 
“They'll be showing up any day now. Prob- 
ably get a letter from them when the mail boat 
puts in tomorrow. ‘Dear Pa: Meet us in Rock- 
land!’ Or maybe itll be Portland or Boston. 
Trip do you good, Giovanni.” 

“No, I'll stay here. Maybe she’ll come to see 
me someday, bring the bambinos.” 

“Listen to him, Gil,” Liv chuckled. “When 
I got here he was dragging the quarry for her 
body. Now he’s planning on having her babies 
flocking around his knee.” 

Giovanni’s smile faded. A troubled look 
came into his eyes. “But the women—why did 
they say she wasn’t here?” 

They'd had enough explanations for one 
day. Gil interrupted. “I almost forgot. Mr. 
Stanton sent this bottle of Bacardi to you.” 
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“We'll drink a toast.’’ Giovanni pulled the 
cork. ‘To Gina!” He took the first swallow. 
“Gina who? I wish I knew her husband’s 
name. You sure you don’t know it, Liv?” 

‘*Never mentioned it. She wanted to sur- 
prise us, I guess. Anyhow, here’s health and 
happiness to Gina and her man, whoever 
he is.”” 

“To Gina!” echoed Gil. 

Giovanni held out his hand. “I owe you an 
apology, son, getting you over here on a wild- 
goose chase.” 

“Glad it turned out a wild goose.” Gil 
grinned. ‘According to Stanton I’m sort of a 
knee-pants law officer just learning my busi- 
ness. I’ll put this down to experience.” 

The happy ending. 

But something nagged at him, a feeling the 
job wasn’t quite done. He looked across the 
darkening water, the lights of Fox showed 
bright. He supposed if he had any sense 
he’d leave now. Gina and her husband were 
probably snugged up in some island cove, 
happy as honeymooners. Everyone was 
happy. With the exception of poor old Carrie. 
No use his hanging around, yet he couldn’t 
shake the notion that now the fog had cleared 
it was his duty to scout around the island a 
bit. What about that South Cove, where the 
husband was supposed to have met Gina? It 
wouldn’t hurt to look around for some sign 
of their having been there. 

“If you chaps will lend me a boat, guess I'd 
better be shoving off.’’ He waited for the in- 
vitation sure to follow. 

**No!”’ exclaimed Liv. ““What’s your hurry? 
Come back and spend the night with us. ’'m 
thinking Martha’s got a mite of apologizing to 
do. Kind of give me a kick to see her eating 
humble pie for all these shenanigans her and 
the other women been putting over on you.” 

*“‘She’s a mighty good cook,” said Gil. “Tl 
pass up the humble pie if she’d pass me an- 
other slice of custard. I tell you what, Liv. I'll 
accept your invitation provided I can get ina 
spot of duck hunting. A little bird told me 
you’re a master hand at flushing up a few 
duck most any time of year.” 

“That's Martha, boasting on me again. I 
never can impress it on that woman there’s a 
season on them birds. But if the law don’t 
mind winking an eye, guess we might get us a 
few come a good day tomorrow.” 

“It’s a deal,” said Gil. 


“There goes a likely one.”’ Gil pointed as a 
bird rose from a deep-indented cove among 
the trees. ““Let him have it!” 

Liv shot. “‘Missed him, by thunder.”’ 

**“No,”’ cried Gil, ““you potted him. There he 
goes, trailing a wing, in among the trees. I'll 
get him for you.” 

“Let him go,” shouted Liv. ““He’s heading 
straight for the bog.” 

Gil paid no attention. It was the excuse he 
needed to get off by himself. Besides, he dis- 
liked leaving a wounded creature. Better to 
finish it off. He pushed through alder and 
young-growth birch, his feet sinking in water- 
logged moss. 

Suddenly something caught his eye. It lay 
sprawled in the soggy moss, water darkening 
its dingy white shape. He could see clearly the 
dull red stains running down a softly rounded 
curve. He let out a yell, his heart pounding as 
he ran forward. Faintly he heard Liv’s an- 
swering call. 

He was standing over the sodden mass 
when the fat man came floundering over the 
soft ground. Gil turned a sheepish face toward 
him. 


Ee cried in terror as he bent over the inert 
object, then his voice rose into a broken 
crackle. “I thought for a moment 

“So did I,” said Gil. 

“Nothing but a pillercase half filled with 
cranberries.’ Liv opened the sack, drew out a 
handful of mashed berries. “‘Martha, of course. 
She’s a great one for putting up sauce from 
these wild berries. Not likely anyone but her’d 
bother to come to the bog. But why’d she go 
off ’n’ leave her pillercase? Less something 
scared her. But ain’t likely anything on 
Spruce’d scare Martha.” 

“Hey, there goes that duck toward the 
trees!” Gil splashed through the bog in pur- 
suit. 





Fir, spruce and larch grew thickly. He el- 
bowed his way through the green wall, spicy 
needles slashing across his face. Beyond, the 
ground sloped into a cleared spot. In the 
clearing a birch leaned low, dropping a shower 
of yellow leaves across the surface of a pool. 
He raised his gun. The duck fell, setting the 
yellow leaves in motion, sending up a spray of 
the pool’s brown water. Gil pushed the cur- 
tain of leaves aside, saw the image of the birch 
reflected dully, pointing a finger across the 
pool to the thing that lay moving sluggishly 
below the surface. 

This time he didn’t cry out. He knelt qui- 
etly by the pool’s edge. So this was the mys- 
terious Gina. Gina who tantalized men. Pas- 
sionate, captious Gina who'd set even him to 
dreaming of her dark beauty. This bloated 
thing that lay face down, held by a bright 
fragment of her skirt caught firmly in the 
jagged granite that walled the pool. Lay witha 
knife protruding between her shoulders. Her 
braids had fallen free. Like two black water 
snakes they swayed among the ripples the 
duck’s fall had set up across the pool. 

He was still kneeling there when Liv joined 
him. 

Silently they raised the girl, laid her face 
down in the warm, golden grass. Liv’s hand 
shook as he pointed to the knife. No finger- 
prints, thought Gil, the water’Il have taken care 
of that, but I may as well be careful. Wrapping 
his handkerchief around the hilt, he drew it 
out. Only a few dreps of dark blood oozed 
from the wound. The fabric of her blouse had 
been driven into the flesh. Gil touched it. It 
was sticky. He drew his fingers cautiously 
across the knife blade. Sticky also. He raised 
the blade to his nose. Liv watched him anx- 
iously. 

“Dozens of those knives around the is- 
lands,” he said hoarsely. ““Gil, you don’t 
think I was lying, do you? About me being on 
Blueberry, and Oley skippering that cruiser 
for Stanton’s friends.” 

“No, of course not,’ Gil answered him 
absent-mindedly, as once more he sniffed at 
the slight stickiness adhering to his fingers. 
Wrapping the knife again in his handkerchief, 
he put it carefully in the deep pocket of his 
Mackinaw, buttoned down the flap to hold it 
securely. “Give me a hand, Liv. We’ll turn her 
over.” 
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Liv swore under his breath as he looked 
down at the face framed by the loosened 
braids of dark hair. He hunted in his pocket, 
drew out a crumpled red handkerchief. It 
shook with the tremor of his hand as he 
spread it across that face. 

Gil bent and fingered the gold chain cir- 
cling the girl’s neck, disappearing beneath the 
water-soaked ruffles of her blouse. As he care- 
fully opened the clasp and pulled the chain 
free, two objects that had lain hidden came 
to light. A thin gold ring set with tiny bril- 
liants, and a large oval locket. Inside the ring 
were initials and a date. 

“Her wedding ring!”’ exclaimed Liv. “L.D. 
to G.B.—that would be Gina Brown, of 
course. Her husband’s initials, and all we’ve 
got to go on to hunt him down. Why’d Gina 
try to surprise us, keep his name secret? A 
girl’s nonsense.” Tears were in his eyes, his 
face worked convulsively. ‘‘I’d like to get my 
hands around his neck.” 

“You think it’s her husband who killed 
her?” ; 

““Who else? Told Giovanni she was going to 
keep a date with a man, didn’t she? Not one 
of us men was left on the island that day. And 
she’d got his letter the afternoon before. 
Whispered to me that night that he was com- 
ing. Her very words—‘coming tomorrow, and 
long past due.’*? He hunted briefly for his 
handkerchief, remembered where he’d put it, 
blew his nose vigorously against his finger. 

Gil’s nail had wedged the locket open. 
“Here are pictures.” 


One showed two faces pressed cheek to 
cheek. Gina’s bright, laughing; and a hand- 
some man with a sailor’s cap pushed back on 
his curly head. Gil removed the thin plastic 
covering, drew out the picture. On the reverse, 
in a narrow script, ““Us on our wedding day.” 

He passed it to Liv, was prying out the second 
picture when he heard the fat man give a chok- 
ing sound. The good-humored face was 
drawn and gray. “Don’t ” The pudgy 





hand tried to wrest the picture from him, 
‘Watch out, man, you'll tear it!” 
On the back of the second picture, in the 
same thin script, he saw, ““L. D., my husband.”’ 
“Tear them up, for God’s sake.”” The man’s 
voice was a thready whisper. 
“You know him, Liv?” 


"Mother, that's not fair—looking under the bed!” 
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The mild blue eyes were fixed in blank ap. 
peal. 1 

“Steady on.”’ He touched Liv’s shoulder ¢ 
couragingly. “If you know the man, you ma 
as well get it off your chest. Somebody aroun 
the bay is sure to tell me, if you don’t.” 

“Yes, they all know him. But, Gil, it com 
hard for me to name him. And thinking wh 
this’Il mean to her ——” 

“To her?” Gil looked his surprise. ‘‘Who d 
you mean?” 

“Why, little Lucy Lane, of course. This bes 
ing a picture of Les Doughty.” 

““Lucy Lane’s husband?” 

“The man Lucy thinks is her husband.” 


Gi wished himself a thousand miles from 
Spruce. 
“Take the job, kid,” they’d told him. ‘“‘Nott 
ing to it, nothing ever happens on these ise 
lands.” Now a girl’s heart was to be broken} 
her faith in her husband shattered. And w 
to follow. The jaws of a trap were closin 
around these island people. Around Liy,) 
jolly little man with his sly sallies into th 
fleshly follies of the outside world and his 
touching devotion to his sister. Around Mis 
Martha. He refused to let his mind linger on} 
her, that tart, upright little woman with the} 
Puckish twinkle behind her shining glasses| 
and the bite to her tongue. Miss Martha who'd) 
looked like a child this morning with her rum-| 
pled faded-blond curls and her blue wrapper] 
held so discreetly clasped to her meager] 
bosom. No, he wouldn’t think about Miss} 
Martha yet. 

Liv was talking, his voice quick, nervous, 

“T might have known. I should have re! 
membered. Giovanni sent her away to the con 
vent because she was running around with Les 
Giovanni threatened to horsewhip him, bu 
the boy was big and bold for his years. Ht 
laughed at the man. Said no matter wher 
he’d send Gina, he’d find her. Kid talk, kid) 
boasting, we thought. But he found her. The 
was a match for each other, them two, fire ’r 
tinder. If only he’d have stayed by her, if sh 
could have kept away from other men. Les 
powerful hot-tempered, jealous. Gina 
He shook his head as if to drive away th 
memory of the bright, blazing beauty that 
once Gina. 

“Like °em to quarrel. Like ’em, when the 
saw each other again, to forget everythin, 
else. Some things a man can’t gainsay. N 
more’n the tide withstands the full moon. Ye 
he’s loved Lucy, he’s been a good husband.” 

He groaned, drew the back of his han 
across his eyes. “What’m I saying! He mus 
love Lucy. That’s probably why ——” 

Gil broke into his rambling. “It’s a bac 
situation, Liv, but we’ll have to see it through 
You think perhaps Les is home now? We 
better go Over to his house.” 

“And leave her alone? Maybe I'd bette 
stay here until you get Giovanni.” 

“‘Nothing more can harm her now, Liv. You 
come with me. Lucy Lane will be the one to | 
need you.” 


“‘Where’s Les?’ asked Liv. “‘He around | 
home anyplace, Lucy Lane?” 

She was hanging out dish towels, a clothes-_ 
pin between her teeth. In her eyes Gil caught — 
that familiar look of badly concealed fright. 

“Why, no, Uncle Liv, you know as well as 
I do, Les hasn’t got in yet.’’ Her face grew 
white. She bit her lips to keep them from 
trembling. ‘“‘And why are you asking me about © 
Les?’’ she demanded. ; 

“What do you say we go up on your porch 
and sit down?’ suggested Gil. ““We’ve got 
few questions we must ask you, Lucy Lane.” 

She settled herself on the porch swing. Her 
feet hung childishly clear of the floor, but hei 
face wasn’t that of a child. Drawn and pale, i 
was the face of an anxious woman, incongru- 
ous in its frame of soft, wind-tossed curls. 

“Well’-—her voice came thin and sharp, 
unlike her usual gentle tones—‘‘what do you 
want to ask me?” 

“If Les isn’t home now,” said Gil quietly, 
“nerhaps he has been here recently. Tell us, 
it’s important. Was He here the day before the 
fog set in?” 

“T told you.” Her voice thinned to a whis- 
per. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 166 . 
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Liv laid his pudgy hand on the girl’s knee, 
stopped the restless sway of the perch swing. 
‘Listen, honey, there ain’t no use you trying 
to protect him.” 

““He wasn’t here at the house, he wasn’t,” 
she insisted. 

““Maybe you’re telling the truth, Lucy Lane. 
Maybe he didn’t come to the house. But we 
know he was on the island.” 

““How do you know, Uncle Liv?” Her dark 
eyes searched their faces. 

Finish this, thought Gil. “‘Because we’ve 
found Gina,” he said, “‘and we’re sure your 
husband must have been with her.” 

““You went to the pool!” She clapped her 
hand across her mouth, like a child who’s been 
tricked into revealing a secret. 

Liv groaned. ‘‘Lucy Lane, honey, you knew 
all along? About him meeting her—about 
everything?’ 

She nodded, then crumpled forward, her 
face hidden in her hands. 

“You poor little critter.”” Liv put his arm 
around her. 

“Don’t worry, Uncle Liv, I'll be all right.” 
She sat straight, her hands quiet. “I been want- 
ing to tell ever since’’—she hesitated—“‘ever 
since I saw her. The sight’s been weighing on 
me, like a load over my heart. So real, so ter- 
rible I’ve been scared it’d harm baby. It’s like 
something’s tearing me in two. Afraid for 
baby—afraid for Les. Oh, Les!” 

She jumped up, began to pace back and 
forth across the porch, the slow tears slipping 
down her cheeks. 

“He couldn’t have done it, not my Les. He 
couldn’t do a thing like that. Not that horrible 
knife!” 

““Hush, Lucy Lane!”’ Gil drew her down on 
the steps beside him. ““You mustn’t tear your- 
self to pieces. Listen to me, listen! I haven’t ac- 
cused him of killing her.” 

“No,” she said slowly, ‘‘no, you haven’t 
come right out and said it. But as soon as you 
found her, you came asking for him.” 

“Gina was killed, Lucy, so we must ask 
everyone questions, everyone on the island. 
But we don’t accuse anyone, not until we’re 
sure. Remember that. So you quiet down and 
stop worrying. Just tell us what you know.” 

“It all started,” said Lucy Lane slowly, 
“‘because I wanted to have fried clams to sur- 
prise Les. It’s his favorite dish, fried clams. I 
got up that morning knowing he was coming. 
I always know, even without him sending me 
word. I cleaned the house good. Went into the 
garden and picked a bunch of China asters Les 
always admires.” 

“Lucy Lane, never mind them woman no- 
tions,” said Liv. ““You just tell us what hap- 
pened at the pool.” 

“No, let her tell it her own way.” Gil 
smiled encouragingly at the girl. 

“About ten o’clock,” she continued, “the 
tide was running out, so I thought I’d take 
my clam fork and basket and go over to South 
Cove, dig a mess of clams. I was going to stop 
by for Aunt Martha, but on the way over I met 
Carrie. She said she’d seen Aunt Martha 
lighting out with a pillowcase under her arm. 
That always means she’s going to her secret 
spot where she finds the wild cranberries. 


I was still half tide’’-—as she talked the 
girl’s voice steadied—‘‘so I took my time, 
walked along enjoying the morning. Then I 
saw Les’s boat, the Lucy L., cutting full speed 
through the waves, headed toward Spruce. I 
thought I'd go back to the dock to meet him 
when I noticed he wasn’t putting in for the 
dock. He was making for South Cove. 

“I couldn’t understand it. But I turned 
around and made back toward the cove. I 
could see him standing up in the skiff, rowing 
with those quick, hard strokes he uses. Then 
I saw Gina, on the beach, waving at him. 

““Les didn’t beach the skiff, but turned into 
Pleasant River. Gina went running down, 
jumped into the boat. I knew she must have 
been waiting for him. She threw her arms 
around his neck, kissed him, but he just kept 
on rowing. They were too far away for me to 
hear what she was saying. Les didn’t look like 
he said anything, just kept rowing, his face set 
and hard. 

‘Finally Les tied the painter to a tree. They 
pushed on through the woods, me keeping 
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out of sight, but still following. I’d never seen 
that clearing before, nor the pool. It was there 
they stopped. : 

“T shouldn’t have listened, I should havel} 
turned around and gone back. But what they|} 
were saying struck me sort of numblike. I had|} 
to sit down, my legs were shaking. They were 
quarreling. But quarreling like people that 
loved each other. There’s a difference when 
lovers quarrel, a woman can tell. I heard it 
all.” 

“Her’n’ him being married ?”’ Liv slid a com- 
forting arm around her shoulders. ‘‘Remem- 
ber, Lucy, he thought she’d divorced him. He 
married you fair and square.” 


She said he’d always loved her and always 
would. They’d go away together. But he told 
her no, and his face was hard as stone. She 
slapped him. He caught her arms, twisted 
them until she cried out. Then I couldn’t stand 
any more. I crept away through the trees, 
When I came to the beach I lay down among 
the rocks. I wanted to die. I don’t know how 
long it was before I heard the sound of Les’s 
oars. I dreaded to look, for I couldn’t bear to 
watch them row out to the boat, go away to- 
gether. But he was alone! He bent over the 
oars, I couldn’t see his face, but the set of his 
shoulders told me he was feeling terrible. He 
rowed out to the Lucy L., got aboard.” 

“Did he leave right away, Lucy?” Gil 
asked. 

“No, it was dead low tide. He must have 
had to stay until sunset or later, before the 
Lucy L. would swing free.” 

The mystery boat creeping out of South 
Cove, its lights filling Carrie with foreboding; 
this time Gil knew who was at the wheel. 

“If only ’'d gone home!”’ She was half talk- 
ing to herself. He saw the pulse in her smooth 
throat beating fast. “Why didn’t I? It was 
crazy of me to think of talking with Gina. I} 
knew she must be still at the pool. She hadn’t| 
gone with Les, and she’d never try to walk 
back across the bog. I got to thinking of my) 
baby. How he wouldn’t have a right to his} 
name. It must have been that sent me back. 
Maybe if I made her realize about him—oh, I} 
must have been out of my head. A girl like 
Gina’d never listen to me. But I went. 

“When I got to the clearing it was quiet, the} 
sun shining through the birch trees made the | 
light pure gold. I thought I must have dreamed 
what I'd seen and heard. Those two—my | 
Les?” She choked, the tears rolled unheeded} 
down her cheeks. 

“Don’t think about them.” Liv wiped her 
face with a corner of her apron, as if she'd} 
been a little girl crying over a broken doll. 
“They won’t never be together again, honey.” 

“No, never again. But I wouldn’t have it so, 
Not like it is. ’'d rather seen her go with him, 
her laughing and alive, with the sun shining on 
her black hair. Not the way I found her.” 

She sat silent, her face white and shocked, 
as if she were seeing again that silent pool. 

“Did you touch her?” asked Gil. “‘Try to 
draw out the knife?” 

She shook her head. She’d fainted there by 
the pool. It was much later when she’d come 
to herself. The air was growing cold, the clear- 
ing was full of shadows. She’d been terribly 
frightened, and had run. Down the path, 
across the rocks, along the beach toward home. 

“Was the Lucy L. still in the cove?” Gil 
asked. 

She-shook her head. She didn’t know. 

“Listen, Lucy.” Gil touched her hand. 
“This is important. Did you hear or see any- 
thing or anybody while you were at the clear- 
ing? Or when you were running home?” 

She gave him a surprised look. No, she’d 
seen no one. No, she hadn’t met Aunt Martha 
on her way home. She’d thought at first she’d 
stop at the post office. She’d seen the light 
shining in the windows, glanced in. Aunt 
Martha was sitting in her rocking chair, the 
cat in her lap. Her head had been back on the 
red calico pillow, her eyes closed. It was be- 
cause Aunt Martha’d looked so white and 
tired she’d decided not to stop. No use tearing 
Aunt Martha to pieces with the news. She was 
always so fond of Les 

The girl stopped suddenly. By this very 
statement she was condemning him. 

“Only a few more questions, Lucy Lane, 
then you can go lie down, have your cup of 
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tea.”’ Gil smiled at her reassuringly. ‘Did you 
recognize the knife?” 
“T didn’t look close,”’ she answered, “‘but if 

I had gone so far as to take it in my hands, I 
don’t believe I could tell whose it was.” 
— “Sure you couldn’t,” Liv said. ‘‘There’s a 
dozen of those knives around here. Why, I’ve 
got one in my belt this minute. Mighty handy 
for cleaning a bird. Martha uses one for open- 
ing clams, gouging gum off the spruce trees. 
Bet she’s cut enough pine shavings with one of 
those knives to kindle the fires of hell. No sir, 
don’t get any notion you can pin down the 
killer by that knife. Less, of course, the fool 
had his initials burned into the handle.” 
“Which he didn’t,” said Gil. Then, turning 
to the girl, he asked her when it was she’d told 
her aunt about finding Gina. 
“I haven’t. This is the first time I’ve told a 
soul.” 

“By golly,” exclaimed Liv, “then it was her 
wn idea to get the women to keep silent about 
ina being on the island?” 

“Tt was odd,” Lucy Lane agreed. ‘“‘Almost 
s if she’d guessed what had happened. She 
Be us women together, told us Giovanni had 
sent for the law, saying his girl had been made 
way with. She told us likely he’d accuse Uncle 
Liv or Wyvern or Oley of killing her, seeing 
as how they’d all had words with her the night 
before. The best 
thing we could do, 
she insisted, was to 
say Gina’d never 
been on the island. 

“They were all 

scared. Carrie worry- 
ng about Wyvern, 
iis inastewabout 
ley, especially since 
he knew their mon- 
y’d gone. I couldn’t 
elieve Aunt Martha 
as much worried 
Uncle 
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er right mind think 
ou’d harm anyone. 
he must have 
anted us to keep si- 
ent on account of 
hat she thought 
ight happen to the 
ther men. I was 
orry for them, poor 
arrie crying, and 
aura not knowing 
hich she worried 
bout the most, Oley 
r the money. But I couldn’t tell them what 
ad really happened.” 

She wrung her hands. “I wanted to say to 

hem, ‘Don’t worry. I’m the only one who 
ust worry.’ But I could see it’d work to Les’s 
afety, their keeping silent. So I didn’t tell 
hem. I swore my Bible oath along with the 
thers to stay silent.” 
“Ain’t like Martha to be so free with the 
ruth,” added Liv. “A lie’s harder for her to 
pit out than a fishbone. It was us men being 
one, and you women alone got you so scared 
ou didn’t know what you was doing.” 

“That and the fog, Uncle Liv. The fog roll- 
ng in, twisting like a ghost through the trees, 
yressing against the window, the siren crying 
Il night.” She shuddered. 
| “That’s enough for you, young lady.” Liv 
dicked her up, carried her into the house. 
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| 
Gi could hear him talking soothingly as to 
frightened child. Poor chap. Gil hated to 
hink what the next few hours must do to him. 
He waited on the porch until the little man 
ame out, wiping the sweat from his forehead. 
“She’s in a state.” His voice was shaking. 
“All she can do is moan for Les, blame herself 
or putting the guilt on him.” 
“Tell her not to worry about him.” 
“That’s like telling the tide not to rise.” 
“Well, remind her I haven’t accused Les of 
he killing yet. She must rest easy until I do.” 
“No use beating around the bush. She’s got 
sommon sense. She knows even without her 
\tory the thing is plain as a pikestaff. Who 
cilled Gina if he didn’t?” 
' “All right, all right. But go in anyway, try 
p calm her down. We don’t want her so 
‘vrought up, she might lose the child. I'll stop 


If you are moving to a new home, 
the best way to be sure that your sub- 


JOURNAL reaches you promptly is to 
send us the new address at least 30 
days before you move, together with 
the old address label cut from your 


@ Each year about 2,300,000 sub- 
scribers to Curtis magazines change 
their addresses and ask us to send 
the magazines to their new bomes. 
We are happy to do this, but equally 
unhappy when delays occur. Send- 
ing us the label from your magazine 
will cut in half the time required to 
place the new address on our lists. 


Please send the old label and the 
new address at least 30 days before 


by and send Carrie over. Lucy needs a woman 
with her.”’ 

“Not Martha?” Liv looked surprised. 

“Time like this an outsider’s better. A close 
relative’s more apt to get too upset herself.”’ 

“That’s right. Get those two together, cry- 
ing and sympathizing, they’re likely to both 
go to pieces. Besides, itll be good for Carrie, 
take her mind off her own troubles. Then 
what you want I should do, after she comes?” 

“You go on home,” said Gil. “I’ve got a 
nasty piece of work ahead of me. Breaking the 
news to Giovanni. Then I’ll have to row over 
to Heron Neck, get on the phone, make ar- 
rangements.”’ . 

“The sheriff, I suppose.”’ Liv nodded. “‘Then 
get a coroner’s jury together. You’ve got a 
right smart chore on your hands, boy. You be 
back to our house?” 


Yes, he’d be back. Much as he hated the 
thought. “Sure,” he told Liv. “It'll take a little 
time, but I'll be back. In the meantime, there’s 
something I want you to promise.” 

“O.K., shoot. Anything you say.” 

“Don’t worry Martha with any of the de- 
tails. Just tell her we’ve found Gina, dead in 
the pool. And I have the knife that killed her.” 

“You don’t know Martha. Like a hound 
dog on a trail, Martha is, when she wants to 
find out something. 
She’ll question it out 
of me.” 

““Perhaps' she 
won't this time. Give 
her my message. Tell 
her Gil said for her 
to wait quietly at 
home until he comes. 
He knows without 
doubt who did it.” 

“Well, Pl do my 
best. Her being so 
fond of Lucy Lane 
and thinking highly 
of Les, this thing’s 
going tocome mighty 
hard on her. Maybe 
your way’s the best. 
Kind of postpone 
the misery long as 
we can. I'll be glad 
if you’ll take over the 
chore of telling her.” 

“Yes, it’s my job.” 
Anda most unpleas- 
ant one, he added 
silently. 

Peaceful, thought 
Gil, the prim white house with its weather- 
beaten sign, its windows sparkling in the Sep- 
tember sun. After the dampness of the fog 
the petunias were fresh and rosy, the sun had 
brought out their spicy scent. Gil lingered by 
the door, letting the peace of the scene sink 
into his troubled mind. 

Giovanni had been a surprise. Quiet, dig- 
nified, self-contained in his grief. He had in- 
sisted on going at once to the pool. Giovanni 
had lifted the crumpled red handkerchief from 
the girl’s face for one brief glance. Then sat 
beside her, quietly stroking the dark hair 
loosened and dried in the warm sun. He’d 
stay alone with her until the sheriff came. He’d 
motioned Gil to leave them. 

Now there remained only the last brief 
scene. Liv was busy behind the railing of the 
post-office corner when Gil went in. 

‘All this going on,” he said, “‘I like to forgot 
to ready the mailbag for the boat.’ He put a 
scant handful of letters into the canvas sack, 
drew the cord tight. 

““Where’s Martha?” 

“In her room taking a nap. Leastwise, I 
hope so. She looked sort of white and peaked. 
Queer woman, Martha. | feared a big to-do 
when I broke the news, but she took it real 
calm, like she’d been expecting something of 
the sort. ‘Bound to happen, Liv,’ she said, ‘no 
woods deep enough, no pool so dark but what 
she’d come to light.” Never asked who done 
it, nor nothing. I gave her your message. She 
repeated it after me—‘Wait quietly until | 
come. I know who did it.’ 

“She asked me if I knew too. I just nodded, 
said I suspicioned. She wanted to know who, 
and when I told her Les she was bound to 
know why. I told her about the ring and the 
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PENNY: /’ve just made the most sensational 
discovery! A creamy pink perfume that really 
clings. 
SALLY: 
cling? 


Smells divine. But what makes it 


PENNY: /?’s really Chantilly perfume, but 
highly concentrated in a creamy liquid sachet. 
It’s the Chantilly that makes it smell so heav- 
enly, and the sachet that makes it last. You 
put it right on your skin, and nowhere else. 


SALLY: But don’t you have to use an aw- 
ful lot to get it to last like that? 


PENNY: Nor this! Just a few drops cling 
for hours. You really owe it to yourself to try 
it. It’s real perfume for only $2.00., i 
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Delectable Sexton 
German-style Potato Salad 
Cooked by Sexton chefs in just 
the good old-fashioned way... 
juicy German-style potato salad 

. seasoned just right... 
crunchy with tasteful bits of 
bacon! May be served warm 
or cold...and such a treat 
with cold cuts or frankfurters! 


Just what you'll want for 
your summer menu-mak- 
ing ... dozens of delightful 
warm-weather suggestions 
in Sexton foods—tempt- 
ingly prepared by famous 
chefs and ready for you to 
serve! Leading hotels and 
restaurants feature world- 
renowned Sexton foods... 
and youcan obtain superior 
Sexton quality at the better 
independent grocers. 
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Serve one of the savory 
Sexton chilled soups 
What an appetizing starter for 
a hot-day repast...a jellied 
Madrilene, Consomme... or, 
perhaps, a refreshing Vichy- 
soisse! You'll love the full- 
bodied flavor of Sexton chilled 
soups —nutritious, delicious! 


Iced tea at its best! Sexton! 
Sexton Iced Tea is acclaimed 


because 


everywhere this is a 
masterful blend of fine India 
and Ceylon selections. Every 
cooling, full-flavored sip of this 
delicious Sexton Tea is a com- 


pliment to your guests. 


Try Sexton famous summer fruit punch . 
with the rich tastiness of tree-ripened fruit . 
available in three delicious flavors— 
Aloha, Grape, and Orange. 
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locket, but | didn’t mention Lucy Lane being 


at the pool, finding Gina. If | had, she’d been 
with Lucy before now. Only other thing she 
asked was if you got the knife. I told her you 
came near cutting your finger wiping it along 
the blade where it was gummed up. Sniffed at 
it like a darned bloodhound, I told her. Yep, 
same as hunting dog on a trail. “Take more of 
a nose than either you or a bloodhound’s got,’ 
I said to her, ‘to make anything of that knife. 
Common as penny nails around the islands. 
The boy’ll have a time chasing down the 
owner of that knife.’ 

“Her mouth twisted into the tight-lipped 
smile she gives when she catches me out in 
some foolishness. ‘Poor Liv,’ she said to me, 
‘you’ve been some good old kind to me all 
these years, no better brother a woman could 
wish for, but you'll never make a bloodhound 
or a detective.’ She patted my hand, and went 
over to the oven, pulled out the bean pot and 
poured a dash of water over the beans, tested 
the salt pork with her fork. Reminded me the 
beans would be brownand crusty, ready for you 
‘n’ me to have an early supper. Told me to be 
careful taking the brown bread out of the 
steamer so I wouldn’t burn myself. Think I was 
still a kid, the way Martha takes care of me.” 

Faint in the distance sounded the whistle of 
the Mary A. Liv reached for his cap. 

“While you’re down at the boat you can 
meet the sheriff and the coroner’s jury,” Gil 
said. “They'll be on the Mary A. Take them 
over to the pool. You'll find Giovanni there. 
Tell them I'll be along soon. I want to have a 
few words with Martha first, before I see the 
sheriff.” 

Yes, thought Liy, nail down the case tight 
and firm so there'll be no doubt. Get Martha to 
tell how she saw the killing. “Just be sure to 
wake her gentle,” he said mildly, “‘she hates to 
be roused sudden.” 


Gil tapped on her door, but she didn’t an- 
swer. He started to turn away. That was no 
good. Get it over with. He rapped again. The 
door swung open with a creak. A neat, pleas- 
ant room, prim as Martha herself. She lay 
there, her face turned toward the window, a 
knitted afghan across her knees. One hand 
was tucked under her cheek in a childish ges- 
ture. Her glasses lay across the page of a blue- 
backed notebook on the night table. He put his 
hand over hers resting on the afghan’s knitted 
fringe. A small, cold hand, a ring pushed half- 
way up one misshapen finger. Too cold! He 
shook her shoulder in alarm. There was no re- 
sponse. On the table he saw the empty bottle, 
the same square bottle he’d brought her that 
night from Fox Isiand. 

He shook her again violently, but she 
slipped from his hands, sank back lower 
among the pillows. There was no pulse in the 
thin, blue-veined wrist, no heartbeat as he 
placed his ear over the fragile bony box of her 
chest, no faintest blur of breath against the 
mirror he held to her lips. It was too late. 


H. stood looking down at the peaceful face. 
Had he unconsciously hoped for just such a 
solution, when he’d sent her that message? 
No, he told himself, not this. He’d only 
wanted to prepare her for the coming ordeal. 
Give her time to collect her inner resources, 
hide the tumult of her soul under her usual 
calm facade. He turned to leave the room, find 
Liv. Then he stopped. The sight of his own 
name on the open page of the blue notebook 
caught his eye. He picked the book up. 


Gil Donan [the writing only slightly tremu- 
lous], this last entry is for you. 

It was the spruce gum, wasn’t it, Gil? The gum 
on the edge of my knife. I'd told you no one but 
me dug spruce on the island. “Spruce gum’ll be 
the death of you someday,’ ma used to scold, 
“you'll choke yourself, child, on that wad you 
stick in your mouth.”’ The death of me. 

Such a silly habit. Even that day it mightn’t 
have happened if I hadn’t got a hankering for 
gum. I’d gone cranberrying down in the bog. I 
enjoy being alone in the bog. Mucky place, others 
call it. Nobody else going there, seems as if it be- 
longs to me. Rushes grow along the edge, their 
brown tails like the plush coat ma used to wear. 
And there’s a patch of purple thistles where the 
yellow birds play. The water between the hum- 
mocks is black as ink, but it makes the berries 
shine the brighter, like little red lanterns. It’s tire- 
some work gathering them. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Late to be thinking. I mustn’t wear down your 
patience, Gil. You’ve been a nice boy. All along 
I thought you suspected me. I’m not a master 
hand at lying. I’ve borne other troubles fearless, 
but I’ve been frightened by the thought of what I 
left alone in the pool. The fog’s been thicker’n a 
winding sheet, drifting into my window at night, 
cold and damp across my face. Fog, fingering my 
face. And the siren wailing. I’ve been afraid. 

Must keep my mind on what I’m writing. My 
knees trembled from stooping over the cranber- — 
ries. I straightened up, walked on a spell hunting — 
a spruce tree. It’s easy to wander farther than you 
plan when the dry needles are springy underfoot, — 
the sun’s drawing out the scent of the pines. I~ 
found a spruce, the resin oozing like great rosy i 
tears. I dug a chunk. The knife blade was sticky — 
with gum, but I put it back into my pocket, not — 
bothering to clean it. ' 

Then I heard voices. I moved quietly among A 
the trees. Below lay the clearing and the pool. — 
They were there. Lucy Lane’s Les and Giovanni's — 
girl. The sky was still blue and sunny, the little 4 
clouds drifting along above the trees. Everything 
sunny, happy. Only Lucy Lane’s world, if she’d — 
but known, lying in pieces at the feet of those 
two. 

My ears were full of a roaring, like the tide 
racing across the ledges. I couldn’t make out 
what they were saying, her ’n’ Les. Then, bit by 
bit, the words fell into place like the pattern of a — 
puzzle. I can’t bear to put pen to what I heard 
and seen. Maybe you and Liv can guess part from 
finding the ring and the locket. If you must know — 
it all, ask Les when he comes back. For he’ll be - 
back, Les will, soon as he hears. He’s not really 
a bad boy, Les. He just fell into one of those traps 
life sets for a man. But when he does come, talk — 
to him in secret, so Lucy Lane’ll not hear. That’s 
all ’'m asking him and you—never let her know 
the true meaning of what I had to do. 
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Ss, she hadn’t seen the girl hiding on the 
other side of the clearing, thought Gil. She’d — 
been spared the sight of Lucy Lane’s tear-wet 

face. The girl had kept her secret well. | 


It ll be a task, maybe, thinking up a story to 
satisfy her. I’ve tried, but my head’s confused, — 
full of the sight of that other girl, Giovanni's girl | 
lying in the dark water with my knife in her | 
back. My ears can still hear the words that drove | 
me to it. Pll leave it to Les: some reason why he 
*n’ Lucy Lane must have another marriage cere- 
mony ... some slip-up, like perhaps the license | 
hadn’t been made right—I’ll leave it to Les —— — 


The sentence trailed off as if she’d let the 
pen drop while she sat thinking of Lucy Lane 
sobbing in Les’s arms while he smoothed back | 
her soft hair and whispered consoling words. | 
Lucy Lane, whom she’d loved more than any- | 
thing else in the world, whom she’d tried her | 
life long to keep from hurt and shame. 


It ll be a grief to her at first. But she’s young, it 
will pass. When the baby comes, the baby! That’s — 
it. Sometimes now I can’t understand how I did © 
it. Then I remember—the baby. : 

And Gina screaming. Her face hard and angry. 
Her red mouth screaming. Her voice slashing the © 
quiet like a knife: *‘You want her instead of me— 
you love her—you’ll stay with her and the baby—_ 
baby!—baby! Wait until I tell her, tell the world 
I’ve made a bastard out of her baby just as my 
mother made a bastard out of her.” 

Those words flew at me like live things, buzzed 
around my head. I wanted to brush them away, 
but I couldn’t. They laughed with cruel red 
mouths, words with faces wild and angry like 
hers. I must silence them. Kill them. 

I mustn’t write like this. You'll think I’ve lost 
my wits. I’m calm now, I’m all right. I grew calm 
then. It was over quickly. He’d left her, thrash- 
ing through the undergrowth like a bull. She was 
sitting by the edge of the pool. 

It was her words I killed—not her. 


He turned the page. The writing grew sharp 
and clear as if the tremor that had shaken her 
hand at the memory of those past moments 
had left her. 


Tell Laura and Carrie and Lucy Lane I’m 
sorry about binding them on their Bible oath to 
silence. Pll take the sin of their lying on my 
shoulders. I should have told the truth the first 
night you came, Gil. Fog and fear were mixed up 
in my mind. But I'd have told if, like Liv, you'd 
have suspected Les. Even if you hadn’t recog- 
nized the truth from the spruce gum on the knife, 
I'd have told. Please believe me. 

With the fog mull blowing out and Liv com- 
ing home, I lost my fear. I can face anything with 
the sun shining warm, and someone standing by 
me I love like | do my brother. 

I’ve sent him over to Carrie’s with Wyvern’s 
wreath. The house is quiet. I can smell the beans 
baking. So many Saturday-night suppers we’ve 
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had together, Liv ’n’ me. I’m right thankful to 
him. 
Tell Giovanni 





She’d scratched her pen through those two 
words, as if her message to him could never 
| be for another’s eyes to read. 


Tell Lucy Lane [she’d written instead] I’d like 
her to go see Giovanni, comfort him if she can. 
_ Perhaps after she and Les have moved away from 
here, they'll ask him to spend a few days with 
them now and then. He’ll be very lonely. Before, 
I’ve never let her have any truck with him. Once 
he gave her a doll and I made her give it back. I’m 
sorry I did that. But I was jealous. He had the 
daughter his wife Gina had given him. But I 
couldn’t name the word “‘daughter’’ to the girl 
that was mine. 1 


There were only a few more words. It 
seemed to Gil he must hear the dry humor in 
her tart voice, see the twinkle in her blue eyes. 


Let that ring on my finger be. I know it don’t 
fit no more, but I want to wear it. It meant a lot to 
/me once. Maybe it still does. 


He closed the blue-backed notebook. 


_ The purple bay reflected the first stars when 

the Susie K. pulled into Crow Carver’s float 
to let off Gil. 

Margy was standing above him on the 

wharf, her yellow curly head a bright spot 
against the growing dusk. ‘‘Come on up, Gil, 
you look lonesome down there.”’ She slid over 
on the bench to make room for him. “I’ve 
‘sent pa off to get his supper. I’m waiting for 
‘Haakon Nordstrom. He sent in word by ship- 
'to-shore that he’s bringing in a good haul of 
lobsters.” 

They sat watching lights rounding Green 

Island. 

She pointed to the figures hurrying along 
the winding shore road past the low gray can- 
ning factory. ““Girls better put on speed.” 

“How long has it been an island custom for 
the women to take their children down to 
watch the boat dock?” 

“Long as I can remember. Come to figure it 
out, Gil, that and waiting for the mail are the 
high points in the island’s day. You can mark 
the seasons here by the baby-carriage parade. 
April to October, there’s always a line-up to 
watch Cap’n Smiley bring the boat past the 
red buoy. There goes Deenie at the end of the 
procession. Except for getting her baby out of 
the night air, she doesn’t have to hurry. No 
husband waiting for Deenie.” 

They watched the little figure pushing the 
carriage along the sandy ruts. 


— 
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“Deenie’s got a sweet, pretty baby, and 
she’s some old proud of it,” said Margy. She 
thrust her hand into Gil’s, as she added with a 
sigh, ‘Poor foolish Miss Martha.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “You know 
about Miss Martha—and Lucy Lane?” 

She nodded. 

“Our generation handles a thing like that 
with more honesty,” he said. 

“But no more bravely,’ she countered. 
“The world of our generation is kinder, even 
here on our narrow-minded island. Remem- 
ber, Miss Martha grew up in an age stil! under 
the shadow of the scarlet letter. She sacrificed 
herself, gave up her claim to her own child, to 
protect Lucy Lane from a name that was 
as horribly real to her as a brand on the child’s 
forehead.” 

“Yes, and she killed Gina and sacrificed her 
own life to protect Lucy Lane’s baby from the 
same name.” He rubbed his hand angrily 
across his forehead. “‘The stench of the burn- 
ing sacrifice stinks in the nostrils of a reason- 
able god,’ he muttered. 

She drew his hand down, held it close be- 
tween hers. “This thing’s got under your skin, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Yes. Tomorrow I’m sending in my resig- 
nation, going back to my potter’s wheel. I 
don’t mind breaking a clay pot in the making, 
but helping smash the pattern of a human life, 
that’s no good.” 

“Nonsense,” she said. ‘Tomorrow you'll 
think differently. I know what you need. I'll 
be through with Haakon’s lobsters in five 
minutes. Wait for me. I'll take you home to 
supper. Whitey brought in a mess of scallops 
this afternoon and pa bought a gallon. Ma’ll 
have a kettle of stew hot on the back of the 
stove. The smell of scallop stew smells elegant 
in the nostrils of a hungry man,” she para- 
phrased glibly as she ran down the runway to 
catch Haakon’s bow line. 

The wind from the sea held a hint of coming 
autumn with its promise of crystai-clear days 
and star-brilliant nights. Margy’s voice came 
up to him, warm and laughing as she joked 
with Haakon. A great girl, Margy. Sweet and 
sensible. Down-to-earth as one of his own blue 
clay cups. Comfortable to a man’s hand, con- 
soling to his lips. The girl was right. The ach- 
ing void under his ribs came from hunger, 
not heartbreak. Whistling, he strolled into the 
store, took a pack of cigarettes from the show- 
case, rang up the change. As he stroked the fat 
black cat sleeping by the cash register he began 
to wonder just what the sheriff had thought of 
the way he’d handled the case. END 
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ADIEU 10 THAT TRIP FOR TWO 


By C. S. JENNISON 


My mate and I need a vacation. 

We’ve carefully hoarded each 

| dime, 

| Located an inn where we never 

| have been 

! And managed to wangle some 

| time. 

| We planned through the winter 

| and springtime 

| A rest from the rigors we knew. 

But now we are bitter. We haven’t 
a sitter. 

If we go the children go too. 


Last fall when the maples were 
turning, 


A windfall provided some loot. 


The weather was cool, and the 
kids were in school, 


And we had a sitter, to boot. 


But who took a plane out of 
Cleveland? 


The boss, on a nice surprise trip. 


| And who got a rest when he left 
for the west? 


Not us. We were down with the 
grippe. 





My mate and I need a 
vacation, 

The same one we needed last 
year, 

When no one dared cough, for 
we'd gotten time off 

And a sitter whose record was 
clear. 

The day that I beught a new 
swim suit— 

An act both rewarding and 
rash— 

A note from the bank showed a 
balance of blank, 

And there went our traveling 
cash. 


The fate of parental vacations 

Is summed in the following 
rhyme: 

Whenever there’s dough and the 
lime to go 

We’re minus a sitter. What’s 
more, we know 

With time and a sitter we won't 
have dough; 

With dough and a sitter, no time. 
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“T make sure I'll be 
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Trig is the ORIGINAL 


look for the Trig name 
on the handle 
and on the bottom 


singing 


Refreshing summer idea! 


Let your busy Trig tea kettle heat 

21% quarts of water in a jiffy and start 

a pot of iced tea or coffee for a cool meal- 
time or hot afternoon “refresher.” 

Stainless steel with solid copper bottom. 


— Also available in cherry red or copper-color 
aluminum, $4.95. Electric model, $10.95. 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO., Dept. 676, West Bend, Wisconsin 


\ 4 ® AUTOMATIC 
1 aS \_4 Some 
: f Vi 
__? CANISTER Lt , 


SET 


FLAVO-MATIC PERCOLATOR , without cover $19.95 
2 to 5 cup $10.95 a|) 
6 to 8 cup $12.50 \*y with copper color cover $23.45 


copper color $9.95 


satisfied —I always buy 
a BRAND that’s made 
a NAME for itself?” 


FOUR WAYS BRANDS SATISFY 


BUY WITH TRUST! Spend confidently on known 
quality. Brand Names wear best, work best, 
taste best, are best. 


SHOP WITH EASE! Spend efficiently on proved 
value. Brand Names save time “puzzling” 
over labels, models, prices, etc. 


ENJOY MORE CHOICE! Spend shrewdly among 
widest selections. Brand Names offer the most 
in sizes, types, colors, flavors, etc. 


GET THE "LATEST"! Spend smartly on up-to- Advertisers in this magazine are 


date products. Brand Names keep improving, 
modernizing, introducing new things, 


good names to know. They’re proud 
of their brands ‘cause they satisfy so! 





‘Thought it! 





DEALER CUSTOMER 





MANUFACTURER 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 437 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


trigger-operated tea kettle: 


At Housewares, Hardware, and Appliance stores; Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


pol. aluminum $7.95 with polished aluminum cover $22.95 





Wonderful drinks are 
made Cooler..Faster! 





with new-sized cubes from the 


ce 


INLAND 
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ICE CUBE TRAY 


An easy flip of the “Magic Touch” 
lever on this beautiful Inland Ice 
Cube Tray and you have three full 
rows of sparkling ice cubes—instantly 
freed and ready for use. They’re in the 
new, faster-cooling size, too, designed 
to fit any glass. So, if you'd like the 
very latest in ice tray convenience, re- 


place those worn out trays in your 


MANUFACTURING 


present refrigerator with smart, new 
Inland Trays. They come in 4 gay 
colors, gold, bronze, blue and natural 
aluminum—one just right for you... 
at your dealer's. 
tr 7 7, 

Be sure your new refrigerator is 
equipped with Inland “Magic Touch” 
Trays. Ask your dealer for them. 


INLAND MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 


By NANCY CRAWFORD WOOD 


Four heatproof 
menus for delicious 
summer meals, with 


cooking time minimized 


to the disappearing point! 













Tomatoes Stuffed w 
Ta a 


ad Chilled jalmo 








_ Hot Corn on Cob 
Raw-Vege a e Tossed ‘Salad 





| Applesauce Sherbet 


Potato, C ornetaweak and Dill- Pickle Salad 
Tomato Wedges 












































These days, we’re all in favor of long, 
leisurely summer afternoons—spent any- | 
where but over a hot stove! Did you know | 
that you can serve a complete summer 
dinner, including that one hot dish which | 
every well-balanced meal should have, with | 
little or no actual cooking? As you read, | 
you'll see how. And as you read, imagine a | 
table on a shady porch, set with a pale | 
green cloth, and frosty glasses of iced tea 
with sprigs of dewy mint—these are sum- 
mer’s blessings, everything that’s cool! 


| 

Tongue with Horse-Radish Sour-Crea | 
Sauce: Chill in the refrigerator for about 4 
hours a 1l-pound-3-ounce jar beef tongue. | 
Then slice it thinly and evenly and arrange on | 
your prettiest platter. Serve the tongue with) 
this sharply flavored sauce: mix together 
14 cup commercially prepared sour cream,| 
6 tablespoons horse-radish, 2 tablespoo Ss 
capers and !% teaspoon garlic salt. Chill the} 
sauce well. These quantities will serve 4} 
generously. 
Hot Buttered Rice with iso 
Here’s your hot dish—with almost no cook- 
ing! Place 114 cups water in the top of 7 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Tuna-Cucum- 
ber Salad: All these tastes are ‘‘cool” ton 
gether—you’ll see when you try it. Cut tops 
from 4 large ripe tomatoes. Scoop out pulp, 
and invert tomatoes on paper toweling to 
drain. In a mixing bowl, place 1 cup cucum- 
ber, peeled, seeded and chopped, and 1 4 cups 
tuna, drained and flaked. Add 3 tablespoons 
finely chopped scallions, 2 tablespoons 


| 
| 


Chilled Salmon Mold: Soak 1% table 
spoons unflavored gelatin in 14 cup cold wa: 
ster, then dissolve it in 1 cup boiling wate 
with 1 envelope chicken-bouillon powde 
added. Add 4 teaspoonsalt and 14 cuplemo 
juice, 3 tablespoons finely minced onior 
3 drops hot pepper sauce and 1% teaspoo 
pepper. Chill the aspic till it begins to set 
then add 4 cup very finely diced celery ani 


Potato, Corned-Beef and Dill-Pickl 
Salad: Peel 4 medium potatoes and place i) 
saucepan. Cover with water and add / t 
spoon salt. Simmer until tender. Chill ni 
toes for 1 hour in refrigerator, then cut in 

14” cubes. Chill one 12-ounce can corne 
beef. Dice the corned beef and chop 4 medi 





Potato salad with corned beef and dill-pickle chunks 
resiles in a bed of green lettuce, in a chilled bowl. 


































louble boiler and bring to a boil over direct heat. Add 114 cups packaged pre- 
sooked rice, 34 cup canned chopped mushrooms, drained, 3 tablespoons but- 
fer and 14 teaspoon salt. Remove from heat, cover tightly and allow to stand 
or about 13 minutes. By then the rice will have absorbed all the water and 
ill be fluffy and ready to eat. Keep rice hot, if necessary, over hot water. 
akes 4 servings. 

Chilled Asparagus Salad: This cold, tangy asparagus salad practically 
akes itself, and is perfect to eat with the beef tongue and bland, buttery rice. 
Drain the liquid froma 14!4-ounce can asparagus spears, and marinate in the 
efrigerator for 3 hours in °4 cup herby French dressing. Here’s the dressing: 
ix 14 cup salad oil, 3 tablespoons vinegar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice. Add 
4 teaspoon orégano, | tablespoon finely minced onion, 14 teaspoon tarragon, 
2 teaspoon tomato paste. When the asparagus is thoroughly marinated, drain 
nd serve in lettuce cups. Makes 4 servings. 


inced parsley, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 114 teaspoons minced fresh dill or 
A teaspoon dried powdered dill. Blend all together with 34 cup mayonnaise. 
pprinkle the inside of the tomatoes lightly with salt and pepper. Fill with the 
una mixture. Chill and serve in lettuce cups. This recipe makes 4 servings. 
Hot French Peas: For this, the tiniest canned peas are best. Place 134 cups 
yeas in a saucepan with %4 cup finely shredded lettuce, 3 tablespoons butter 
yr margarine, 2 teaspoons onion powder (to save you time and elbow work) and 
4% teaspoon salt. Cover and simmer over low heat. Stir every few minutes un- 
il lettuce is wilted and flavors blended. Makes 4 servings. 


) can (734 ounces) salmon from which you have removed all pieces of bone. 
Transfer the mixture to a mold, and chill till it is set. Unmold on a platter, 
sarnish with water cress and serve with this dressing: measure out 2 cup may- 
ynnaise into a mixing bowl and add | hard-cooked egg, chopped fine, and \4 
lup finely chopped green olives. The salmon mold and its dressing will serve i‘ 
Applesauce Sherbet: Mix together 1 cup applesauce, 6 tablespoons sugar, 
4, teaspoon grated lemon rind and 14 teaspoon nutmeg. Fold in | cup heavy 
ream, whipped. Pour into one of your freezing trays and freeze until firm— 
ibout 2-3 hours. This recipe makes 4 servings. 


Hill pickles into small pieces. Combine potatoes, corned beef and pickles 
with 14 cup diced celery and 14 cup minced onion. Prepare a dressing of 1 
up salad dressing seasoned with 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 2 teaspoons 
prepared mustard, 1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce, | teaspoon sait, and 
tte to taste. Pour over potato mixture and mix all together. Chill in refrig- 


jettuce in a chilled bowl. Garnish with sliced radishes. Makes 4—6 servings. 
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rator about 1 hour to blend flavors. When ready to serve, arrange on a bed of 
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Royal Gelatin Dessert 


gives you the 


‘hesh-Fruit Vitamin-C 





And Tastes So Delicious —Like The Fresh, 
Ripe Fruit! Yes, new ROYAL Gelatin 
Dessert gives your family the vitamin so 
important to sturdy bodies, good teeth 
and bones. There’s actually more Vita- 
min C in each package than in three 
ounces of fresh raspberries or five ounces 
of tomato juice. No other Gelatin Dessert 
does this for you! Get ROYAL today. 7 
Favorite Flavors! 


FOR SCRUMPTIOUS DESSERTS EVERY TIME... 


Always Reach For Royal 


Raat te 


P| r 





Lemon-y, Lemon Pie 74% more food energy than 
with Royal Lemon Flavor the fresh, whole milk in every 
* Pie Filling serving of Royal Pudding 
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Magic Lemon Icebox Cake 


(Makes 6 Servings) 






° I ‘mar > Cae 
No cooking! ¢ RL y 


with Borden’s magic ingredient! 


Just mix and freeze 


1 cup finely crushed chocolate cookie crumbs 
(about 16 214” wafers) 
6 tablespoons sugar 

2 tablespoons butter, melted 

2 eggs, separated 
1 (15-0z. can) Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
14 cup Sunkist lemon juice 
1/4, teaspoon almond extract 


Combine crumbs, 2 tablespoons of the 
sugar and butter. Press 1 cup of mixture 
on bottom and sides of buttered refriger- 
ator tray; chill. Reserve remaining crumbs 
for top. Beat egg yolks until thick; add 
Eagle Brand. Add rind, juice, almond ex- 
tract, stir until thick. Beat egg whites; grad- 
ually add remaining sugar and beat until 


stiff. Fold into Eagle Brand—lemon mix- 
ture. Pour into tray. Top with crumbs. 


Freeze until firm, 4 to 6 hours. 


FREE! 


Fora copy of my free book, Borden’s 
Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipes, 
write LH6, Box 175, N. Y. 46. 
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HOUSE BY THE RIVER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 


porch a fox on a tether trotted to and fro 
with sidewise turns, his black legs stiff as 
branches and his tail trailing. His name was 
Scooter and Mr. Schultz had found him as a 
cub and raised him; yet he could not really be 
called a pet: there was a quality about him, 
nervous and coldhearted, that had nothing to 
do with people. 

Opposite the porch, at the end of the room, 
a brown flowered curtain hid the double bed 
with its two timeworn hollows, the largest of 
which had belonged to Mr. Schultz. 

“T never lay in it, it’s funny,” Mrs. Schultz 
would say. “Even with him gone. I’m used to 
just my own place in that bed. I guess so. 
Forty-three years’ training is something you 
don’t get over overnight.” 

Barefoot, wearing a mechanic’s coverall, she 
moved skillfully about the crowded room, 
swerving her head to avoid the querulous 
flypaper curls that hung from the ceiling, and 
neatly missing the corners of the furniture. 
She was as secure on her limited trail among 
objects as a fat mountain sheep on its path 
among precipices. 

One thing that took up a lot of space in the 
room was Mr. Schultz’s chair. It, like the bed, 
bore the impress of his material magnitude. 
Curtis remembered him sit- 
ting there, huge in his over- 
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“It’s just—I have to get used to it,” Curtis 
said. “‘I never think of anybody dying. I mean 
nobody I know ever does. My father and 
mother did, but I was a baby; I didn’t know 
them. And then you read about it in papers 
and all, all those people getting killed in wars 
and accidents, but I never know them either. 
It’s just when it’s somebody you know, like 


-this.”” 


“I suppose,” Mrs. Schultz agreed. She 
looked at her glass and turned it in her hand. 
“Say. I just thought. How’d you like to have 
that rod of his? That English fly? He’d like 
for you to have it and it never did suit me. Too 
souple. You could keep it here, if you like,” 
she added, with her effortless tact. ““How about 
it? Want it?” 

“Man!” said Curtis. 

Death, with all the pain it dealt the living, 
seemed nonetheless a little disciplined, a little 
trimmed of its most cruel magic, by Mrs. 
Schultz’s attitude. The fly rod was a beauty 
too. 


The jam, garnet-colored, gleamed in as- 
sorted jars and tumblers on the window sill. 
Mrs. Schultz wiped her red-dyed hands on a 
cloth over the sink and sighed deeply. 
“That’s over for a year, 
thank God. Let’s you and 


Summers Sauciest Sauce! 


alls, the artificial leg 
straight out before him. 
Whenever he moved there 
wasa creaking; a concealed 
leathery adjustment that 
brought to mind vague fan- 


Many married women would 
be happier and their homes 
more successful if they 
lookedupon their husbands 
as persons to enjoy and 


me get out of here. Go 
fishing. Say, run and dredge 
me up a beer first, will you, 
dear? Dredge me up a 
couple. I’m parched bone- 
dry.” 











tasies of the far West: har- 
ness and Mexican saddles, 
dusty trails, and the hot, 
uncomplaining fortitude of 
heroes. Mr. Schultz had 
had a big beef-colored face 
and a voice all worn away 
with drink and shouting. He rasped in a 
villain’s whisper, and when he laughed, as he 
often did, it was with a sort of silent volcanic 
seizure, while his face darkened to blue, and 
his three gold teeth, all in a row, blinked like 
the brass in an orchestra. 

Curtis had loved Mr. Schultz. His death 
had come as one of the great shocks of his life. 

This year he had paid his first visit to the 
river cabin on a fine June morning, surprising 
Mrs. Schultz knee-deep in the river, rod in 
hand, fishing. 

“Why, Curtis! Why, hello!”’ she said. “You 
sure have sprouted over the winter! Four 
inches, Ill bet. . . . Well, now, come on over 
to the cabin and have a root beer. It’s just me 
now you know, Curtis. Bill—Mr. Schultz— 
passed away in January.” 

““Gee, no I didn’t know,”’ Curtis said. ““Gee,”” 
he added, unable to think of anything else to 
say. He felt as if he had been kicked, hard, in 
the stomach. 


Heart.” said Mrs. Schultz, reeling in her 
line. “‘Fish all gone somewheres else today 
anyway. Yes, it was his heart. One minute he 
was sitting there listening to Stan Lomax be- 
fore supper, and next thing he looked up at 
me and said my name: ‘Fern!’ kind of star- 
tled. And then he just keeled over dead, and 
there wasn’t a thing I could do.” 

“Gee,” Curtis said. 

“Yes. Well, it comes to all of us. It’s hard. 
I miss him, Curtis,” Mrs. Schultz told him. 
“Sometimes I miss him so I can’t hardly stand 
it; but I know good and well I haven’t seen 
the last of him.” 

That was a surprise; Curtis had not ex- 
pected her to be religious or superstitious. He 
followed her to the cabin in silence, death 
having come near enough to daze him, and sat 


owned. 


without speaking as she poured his glass of 


root beer. 

“O.K., buck up, owl-eyes,” Mrs. Schultz 
said, raising her glass in a gesture of greeting. 
““He was a great fellow, and he wouldn't like 
for you to look like that, as if he’s changed to 
something—I don’t know—scary or some- 
thing. He didn’t do anything so unusual or 
queer. Hell, he just died, that’s all. Anyone can 
do it. Everyone does do it.” 


not as possessions to be 
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The screen door clashed 
behind him as he ran 
across the narrow space of 
flattened grass to the river- 
bank. The beer cans and 
pop bottles were kept in an 
old wooden fish pen sunk 
in the shadowed water near the cabin. Min- 
nows, calico-colored, swam in and out among 
the leaning towers of glass and tin. Curtis’ 
arms thrust into the water were green, speckled 
with bubbles. The minnows swerved away in 
an orderly design of panic. 

Mrs. Schultz believed in beer the way his 
grandmother believed in the Republican Party. 
Once, two years ago, when he was eleven, she 
had given him some to drink. 

“You need to flesh up, Curtis,” she had 
said. ““Growing like you do you look kind 
of ... I don’t know. Wrang out. Pulled. Like 
taffy or chewn gum. You need something to 
slow up your blood so it can thicken and 
strenthen. .. . Why, believe it or not, when I 
was a kid I was skinnier than you, even. They 
never thought they’d raise me. Tried every- 
thing. Malt, sorghum on my mush, arn in my 
milk; everything. And then we knew an old 
woman, an old German woman, and she says 
give her beer. So they done it. They gave me 
beer. Well, seemed like I just had to gag it 
down I hated it so at first; but it wasn’t long 
before I got the taste, and when I got it I had 
it for life. | guess so.” Mrs. Schultz laughed. 
‘“‘And it made me flesh up fine, and you know 
what else? It improved my disposition! Before 
that I was inclined to be real mopey and 
feisty.” 

**My disposition isn’t very good,” said Cur- 
tis in some surprise, never having considered 
this before. 

“Well, take my advice and try beer,” Mrs. 
Schultz told. him. “It’s prob’ly just the age 
that you’re at, but a can couldn’t hurt. Here, 
try it.” 

He had not liked the beer, but drank it any- 
way, and the resultant irresponsible mood it 
invoked when he got home, as well as the 
smell of it on his breath, was among the rea- 
sons why he was forbidden the company of the 
Schultzes. Another was his faithful imitation 
of Mr. Schultz’s speech. 

But those things had happened in the old 
unguarded days. He knew better now. Kids 
just have to lie if they’re going to grow up 
comfortably, he thought. The bottles and cans 
he was holding made wet blots on his T shirt, 
cold and pleasing against his ribs. In the cabin 
Mrs. Schultz was ready: she had put on her 
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straw hat; she had a cigarette in her mouth 
|a can opener in her shirt pocket. Her big 
j2 was peony-red, and the sweat ran down 
» cheeks in tears. 

You look kind of hot,” Curtis said. 

‘FIt’s just my pressure,” she said. ‘‘My pres- 
2 gives me a real high color. They tell me 
‘yt eat sa/t. Don’t eat meat. | don’t listen to 
. It don’t bother me none, my pressure; 
sings in my ears some days, like a hornet.” 
hey went to a little promontory where 
y often fished and settled down under the 
ows. In this deep tent of shade the jewel 
d grew tall and tender, and there was a 
sll of mint. Beyond, to the west, the river 
ed, a melting of light, and the gnats and 
5 that skimmed above it were lighted too: 
ged sparks against the dark of the sand- 
e bluff on the other side where the cliff 
ows had their little links of tenements and 
nels. 

soon there was a great sound of crunching 
| sighing, the toneless tonk-tonk of a bell; a 
v looked down at them, her head framed in 
es, her jaw moving to a stately measure. 
huge eyes had the bloom of plums, and 
wore her bell like a love locket. 

‘All right, you seen us,” said Mrs. Schultz. 
fll again when you can’t stay so long.” 

he cow withdrew her head and turned 
ay, walking with a jointed, syncopated gait. 
‘They’re set in their ways just like females 
ays are,” Mrs. Schultz said. ““Mornings 
y start out from Stever’s barn, all in single 
amd they work their way down to Plow 
‘tom and then acrost the narrows taking 
ir time. Round the time of the noon whistle 
y’re up to them hills back there and then I 
> track of them till three, four o’clock when 
y come by here. They just walk along the 
ne little old paths every day and then they 
io and eat and bawl and then they walk 
ng the same little old paths again.” 

Curtis looked at his friend appreciatively. 
+ was sitting with her coverall cuffs rolled 
and her feet in the water. The thing about 
was that though she was a woman she did 
worry about being a woman: she did not 
s or peek into mirrors or say “My hair isa 
it.’ And though she was old she never 
ed to worry about her age or the way 
ebody her age was supposed to act. If she 
‘ated to fish she fished; if she wanted to go 
Yefoot she went barefoot; she used her lan- 
Bige as it came, and scratched her bites 
( rtily, and knew as much about baseball as 
Hoy. . . . Curtis’ grandmother was always 
ing letters to newspapers; she gardened 
Wh gloves on and reread novels by a man 
Hned John Galsworthy. Sometimes she would 
1 that the weather, or the state of the world 
of her arthritis, was “‘simply h,e, double 1!” 
i after this she would laugh a little self- 
fulgent laugh with her cheeks pleating 
K ntily and all her pretty pale-blue teeth 
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Les. Schultz reached for the beer can set in 
- water by her feet and took a good drink. 
ell, where’s the fish?”’ she said. ““Well, I 
Yt care though. This is good enough for 
Mj; them damn berries kept me busy as a bee 
iia tar bucket. My feet are all swole.” 
VI don’t care either,” said Curtis. He felt 
‘ y calm and comfortable. 
/‘Oh, this river,” Mrs. Schultz said. “I don’t 
Now what I'd do without it. I take a swim 
iit thing, mornings; it’s real pretty then, and 
1 one’s around and sometimes there’s, you 
hw, a mist on the water and it’s red because 
“) sun’s just up, and maybe a bunch of ducks 
Ja heron will fly out of it, the mist, all of a 
Nden as if they’d just that second been 
lide... . It makes me feel pretty good usually, 
‘1 golly, I need something to make me feel 
d. Sometimes the gang don’t clear out of 
1) place till near three in the morning.’ 
Curtis knew about the gang; men, mostly, 
Ail friends of Mr. Schultz’s, who still kept 
(ning even after he was dead: Adey Shaugh- 
isy, and Mr. Kriegholz, and the bearded 
untz brothers from up on Burned Hill. They 
2d to play cards and drink and talk, and 
's. Schultz enjoyed those things, too, and 
_ ed company. 
“After they go you know what I do, Curtis? 
_)) matter what time it is? I come down to the 
si) 
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river and walk along to that old bench where 
Mr. Schultz used to clean fish and cut the 
bait, and then I talk to him.” 

“You talk to Mr. Schultz?” said Curtis. 

“IT sure do. I tel! him the news and so on. 
Chew the fat. Like I would of any time. He 
don’t want to be treated different.” 

“But he is different. Heck, he’s dead.” 

“No, no. I don’t hold with that idea: dead. 
I don’t mean angels or any of that. I don’t 
mean heaven. I mean something else.” 

“God probably,” Curtis said tolerantly. 
“Some kind of God business or other.” 


Maybe. | don’t know. It’s just that I don’t 
believe it’s any of it wasted, living. Not your 
living or my living or Mr. Schultz’s. It don’t 
Just quit: it gets back into the system some- 
ways, don’t ask me how. But I believe it, and 
so I just talk to him like I always done, so he 
won't feel too lonesome or different no matter 
what he is. And you know what else? Two 
times now, Curtis, I felt he was trying his best 
to answer me—trying his best—if only I could 
of listened harder or steadier or learned some 
new way to listen. Sometime Ill do it, too, 
sometime I'll be able to hear him, and then, 
poe 

A chill passed lightly over the skin of 
Curtis’ forearms, stippling them with goose 
flesh. 

““Aren’t you scared at all?” 

“Of him? Of Bill? Would I be scared of 
you?” 

Nevertheless, it gave Curtis a strange feeling 
to think of Mrs. Schultz in the middle of the 
night talking to nobody like that, all by herself 
and drunk (he was old enough to know that 
she would probably be drunk) while the fish 
slopped in and out of the still river and owls 
called in the woods. 

“Well, 1 don’t know if it’s a very practical 
thing to do,” he said doubtfully. 

“Hell, who’s practical?”’ said Mrs. Schultz. 
“Say, Curtis! You know something? I just 
noticed! Your voice is commencing to change!” 

“T guess so. I’m thirteen.” 

“Is that right? Thirteen! And it don’t seem 
like but a day since the first time you come 
down here to buy bait with that Calcutta 
surf-casting rod over your shoulder, big as a 
mast.” 

“I was dumb. When you’re eight you’re still 
dumb.” 

“Never again afterwards though,” said Mrs. 
Schultz. “Honey, run back and dredge me up 
another beer.” 

The day lengthened peacefully. The river 
lost its light, and the cliff swallows came out to 
hunt and play, their flight as curved and bright 
as necklaces. The fishing was poor: all they 
caught the whole afternoon was a couple of 
bullheads. 

‘*Must be there’s a fish social somewheres 


and they’re all to it,” Mrs. Schultz said. ‘‘Let’s+ 


try another place real soon, how about it? Pll 
fix us a picnic up and we can drive over to 
Squaw Dam or one of the sloughs; take the 
day to it. Let’s see—Thursday? I got to have a 
mess of something for Friday, sure.” 

“O.K.,” said Curtis, happily inventing ex- 
planations for his grandmother. 

But on Thursday when he came down to 
breakfast his grandmother was wearing a hat. 

“You'd better put on another shirt, dear,” 
she said. ‘““We’re spending the day in town.” 

“Heck, no!” 

“Oh yes. Oh yes,” sang his grandmother im- 
placably. “I’ve made an appointment for 
your teeth, and it will be a very good time to 
get you outfitted for school.” 

At this moment Mrs. Schultz would be con- 
structing her good big leathery sandwiches 
and looking forward to the day. There was no 

way he could let her know. He hated his 
grandmother. 

“You could have told me sooner, at least.” 

‘And listened to all that grumbling before- 
hand?”” His grandmother laughed her silvery 
uncomprehending laugh. “I know my Curtis, 
after all. Oh, yes, | know him through and 
through.” 


At half past nine that night he escaped from 
the house by creeping down the back stairs. 
As he passed the living-room windows he 
could see his grandmother at her desk, her 
head moving faintly to the movement of her 





writing hand. (She wrote emphatically, always, 
with many underlinings, and long bold strokes 
on the tails of the letters.) 

The dark dewy grass of the orchard was 
clumsy with apples. The cobwebs of late sum- 
mer stroked his face and clung. The night still 
worried him as it had when he was much 
younger; in itself it seemed an enemy, and his 
heart was thumping as he crawled under the 
fence and ran across the pastures downward, 
always downward, till he came to the dusty 
moon-white highway that ran parallel to the 
river. 

At Bridge Tavern the jukebox was grinding 
out music, and already men were hee-hawing 
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at the bar. Trucks were drawn up in front, 
some with tow-haired babies asleep in the 
cab. . . . Across the river to the left of the 
bridge he saw the frugal lights of Mrs. 
Schultz’s house glimmering among _ leaves. 
When he crossed it, the bridge resounded dole- 
fully beneath his feet; the river below was 
dimly polished, mysterious, like a huge empty 
road. At the other side he turned from the 
highway and made his way along the fragrant 
river path. The bait sign was white in the 
darkness; it reminded him of something. It 
reminded him of the cross ona soldier’s grave. 

The sight of the lighted cabin came as a 
great refreshment to his spirits, and he ran 
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toward it calling to his friend. But there was 
no answer to his calling, or to his knocking 
when he reached the door; as he stood on the 
step, waiting, all he could hear was the radio, 
babbling low and out of focus, and when he 
went in he found the place disorderly; a card 
table crowding it still further, and laden with 
stale glasses and a saucerful of butts. He went 
over to the radio and put his hand on it; it 
felt hot, as if it had been going for a long time, 
and he turned it off. Now all he could hear 
was the whispered dialogue of the two clocks, 
and the ticking of Scooter’s claws on the 
porch floor boards. 

Curtis sat down in Mr. Schultz’s chair to 
wait. He could not remember that Mrs. 
Schultz had ever been away before when he 
had come to see her. He sat stiffly in the old 
sprung chair, as if the windows were posted 
with watchers.. When he spoke to the fox his 
voice cracked. . . . The sound of steps on the 
path outside brought him to his feet, sweating 
with relief, and he threw open the door. 

But it was‘only Adey Shaughnessy, tiny and 
thin, like an old little kid. 

“Hey, Curtis.” 

“Hi. Where’s she ?” 

‘“‘Where’s she? Ain’t she here? Maybe she 
stepped out back a minute,” Adey said deli- 
cately. In a moment he raised his voice. ‘‘Fern! 
Hey, Fern!” 

But there was no sound except an idle finger 
of wind moving among the tops of the trees. 

“Well, that’s funny,’ Adey said. “She knew 
I was coming tonight. And the Frantz boys, 
too, and Ella Gates and her niece. I’m late. 
Don’t know where they are.” 

He came into the house. “She ain’t cleaned 
up from last night either. Now that’s not like 
Fern.” 


H. sat down on the edge of a chair and 
Curtis sat on the edge of another. Adey lighted 
a cigarette which he held between his thumb 
and his first two fingers as if he were holding 
something else, not a cigarette. 

“Her old bus is still parked in the shed. I 
saw it,’ he said, after a moment. “She don’t 
gonoplace anyways. Everybody comes to her.” 

“T know.” 

‘“‘And her pressure’s real bad,’’ Adey said. 
“She don’t take no proper care of herself. I 
says to her ‘Fern, you oughta listen what they 
tell you eae 

Curtis stood up. “I think I'll go and kind of 
look around,” he said. His stomach pained 
him with anxiety. 

‘*That’s not a bad idea. I'll come with you. 
Wait a minute now, she’s got a flashlight here 
somewheres.”” 

Curtis could not wait, however. He left the 
cabin, closing the screen door very quietly for 
some reason, and hurried along the moon- 
scattered path beside the river, which crept in 
silence between its somber banks. The air was 
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sweet-smelling and beating with crickets. Ther 
was a glittering of fish scales on the surface ¢ 
Mr. Schultz’s fish-cleaning bench, and near j 
as he had suspected he would, he found M 
Schultz. 

She had fallen onto the path and lay pe 
fectly still on her back, her eyes wide open an 
shining like two minnows in the moonligh| 
One of her arms was stretched out sidewa' 
on the ground as if it reached for something 
She was still, the way rocks and stones an 
logs are still. 


M.. Shaughnessy! Mr. Shaughnessy 
bawled Curtis in the shameless, shocking voiq 
of panic. 

Adey’s flashlight bounded forward in e 
ratic firefly swoops. 


Afterward when everything had been dor 
that could be done, and the car doors hal 
slammed and the people were gone, Ade 
offered to drive him home. 

“T guess I'll just walk,” Curtis said. “ 
grandmother doesn’t know I’m out. Than 
though.” 

He waited, and then turned back along t 
river path. 

The crickets were a long spun sound, 
night breathing all over the summer worl( 
There was a lace of shadows, motionless, b 
neath each tree, and at the fish-cleaning bend 
all was quiet, unmarked by any event. Curt 
leaned one hand on the back of the bench, an 
took a deep trembling breath. 

“What did you say to her that made h¢ 
die?’ he demanded in a loud voice. And the 
he broke out in a sweat. What if there shoul) 
be an answer? 

But there was nothing except another fait 
stirring of wind in the trees, like the sigh of) 
sleeper. Of course there was no answer; Curt 
was immediately sure that he had never e} 
pected an answer, yet in a moment he bega 
to speak again, more quietly. 

“Mr. Schultz, will you please tell her whe 
you—if you—if you get in touch with her | 
that I couldn’t get here today or I would ha 
found her sooner. But it wasn’t my fault, 
was my grandmother’s fault.” He pause 
then added, ‘‘Please tell her good-by.”’ 

He was crying as he ran back along th 
river path. He crossed the bridge at a jog tr 
and passed the throbbing tavern without 
glance. He had no worry to spare for the d 
may and anger that he might find at home, ar 
the night itself was powerless to scare hij 
now: grief had made him i impervious to any { 
the threats he knew, and in his mind a 
tached observer took note of this, even as 
cried and stumbled through the uphill pasture 

Far down the river owls called to one a 
other in remote frosty voices, and on Mi 
Schultz’s porch the hungry fox trotted to a 
fro and to and fro on his long tether. EN 





“Go ahead! Let’s see you pick out a complete 
wardrobe weighing only forty-four pounds!” 


Printed in U.S. 
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